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"  World  wrongly  called  the  new  I  this  clime  was  old  ' 

When  first  the  Spaniard  came,  in  search  of  gold.  ^ 

Age  after  age  its  shadowy  wings  had  spread, 
And  man  was  born,  and  gathered  to  the  dead ; 
Cities  arose,  ruled,  dwindled  to  decay,  j^ 

Empires  were  förmed,  then  darkly  swept  away:  j 

Race  foUowed  race,  liké  cloud-shades  o'er  the  field, 
The  stranger  still  to  strangers  doomed  to  yield. 
The  last  grand  line  that  swayed  these  hills  and  waves, 
Liké  Israel,  wandered  long  *mid  wilds  and  caves, 
Then,  settling  in  their  Canaan,  cities  reared, 
Fair  Science  wooed,  a  milder  God  revered, 
Till  to  invading  Europe  bowed  their  pride, 
And  pomp,  art,  power,  with  Montezuma  died." 
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FOREWORD 


Although  Mexico  lies  contiguous  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  much  less  accurately  known  to  Ameri- 
cans  than  its  importance  warrants.  It  is  a  land  of 
striking  contrasts  and  one  with  an  artistic  and  an 
intellectual  pást,  and  it  possesses  a  character  and  an 
individuality  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  thoughtful 
traveller.  It  is  easy  of  access,  travelling  is  cheap, 
comfortable,  and  safe;  English  is  widely  spoken;  and 
in  point  of  picturesqueness  and  historical  interest  it 
has  few  equals.  Those  who  travel  the  Republic  for 
the  first  time  are  usually  charmed  with  its  physical 
beauty,  its  quaint  cities,  its  almost  perfect  climate, 
the  winsomeness  of  its  azure  skies  and  the  amiability 
of  its  people. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  compiler  of  this  Handbook 
has  been  to  unité  in  one  handy  volume  all  the  usefifl 
and  most  needed  Information  pertaining  to  each 
subject,  and  to  present  it  in  as  succinct  and  compact 
a  form  as  possible.  Substance,  rather  than  verbiage, 
has  been  striven  for,  and  grammatical  exactness  has 
been  sometimes  sacrificed  to  brevity,  in  order  to 
make  the  book  less  bulky.  But  its  trustworthiness 
has  in  no  wise  been  impaired.  It  is  the  result  of  years 
of  travel  and  personal  observation  and  experience: 
the  writer,  in  his  delineation  of  the  country  and  its 
people  and  institutions,  has  tried  to  be  just  to  all. 
The  matériái  interests  of  the  traveller  have  in  no 
single  instance  been  sacrificed  to  the  personal  gain, 
prejudice,  or  selfish  benefit  of  others. 

A  meritorious  guide-book  should  savé  its  cost  for 
the  purchaser  the  first  time  it  is  put  to  use,  and  it  is 
the  hope  that  such  may  be  the  case  with  this.  The 
sustained  purpose  has  been  to  make  it  of  immediáte 
and  permanent  interest  and  value,  and  to  savé  its 
possessor  money  and  time.  It  contains  a  description 
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of  every  place  of  importance,  from  the  Rio  Grandé 
at  the  north,  to  Guatemala  at  the  south,  with  ample 
notes  on  History,  Architecture,  Language,  Litera- 
ture,  Painting,  Native  Races,  Ruined  Cities,Churches, 
Mines,  Railways,  Products,  and  many  subjects  which 
have  hitherto  received  less  attention  than  they  de- 
serve.  The  introductory  article  on  Mexican  Art  and 
Painters  is  the  most  complete  that  has  been  written 
on  this  interesting  subject,  and  it  will  materially  aid 
the  traveller  to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
fine  pictures  still  to  be  found  in  Mexico,  and  of  the 
art  which  flourished  here  many  decades  before  the 
Pilgrims  sailed  for  America. 

The  contents  of  the  Handbook  are  divided  intő 
Ten  Sections  (I.  North-Eastern  Mexico;  II.  North- 
Central  Mexico;  III.  North- Western  Mexico;  IV. 
Central  Mexico;  V.  Central- Western  Mexico;  VI. 
City  and  Valley  of  Mexico;  VII.  South- Western 
Mexico;  VIII.  South-Eastern  Mexico;  IX.  Southern 
Mexico;  X.  The  Peninsula  of  Yucatan),  each  of 
which  may  be  separately  removed  from  the  book. 
To  each  section  is  prefixed  a  list  of  subjects  or  the 
routes  it  contains,  so  that  each  forms  an  approxi- 
mately  complete  volume,  apart  from  the  generál 
table  of  contents  or  the  generál  index.  Mention  of 
lotteries  has  been  omitted  intentionally  because  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Handbook  in  the  United  States 
—  where  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  advertisement 
of  these  games  of  chance  is  forbidden.  The  author 
hopes  that  the  correct  Spanish  equivalents  affixed  to 
certain  useful  English  words  will  be  of  special  value 
to  users  of  the  book. 

The  Maps  and  Plans,  to  which  especial  attention 
has  been  given,  are  more  complete  and  greater  in 
number  than  have  heretofore  appeared  in  any  book 
on  Mexico.  Somé  of  those  courteously  supplied  by 
the  Mexican  Government  were  made  specially  for 
this  Handbook,  and  they  represent  the  latest  and 
best  work  of  competent  government  engineers. 
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In  the  case  of  a  country  undergoing  such  rapid 
changes  as  is  Mexico,  it  is  maniféstly  a  work  of  great 
diíBculty  to  ensure  abiding  accuracy  in  such  details 
as  hotels,  routes,  etc.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
hotels  particularly  are  liable  to  constant  changes  in 
name,  management,  and  in  the  treatment  of  guests. 
The  author  will  therefore  value  any  hints  or  informa- 
tion  with  which  travellers  or  others  may  favor  him; 
particularly  knowledge  that  will  enable  tourists  to 
get  the  best  return  for  their  money  and  to  economize 
time.  Such  Communications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  author  at  Mexico  City,  Calle  de  las  Estaciones,  12, 
in  care  of  the  Sonora  News  Company.  Hotel-owners 
and  others  are  warned  against  persons  representing 
themselves  as  agents  forTerry's  Handbook  and  other 
publications. 

The  author  considers  the  Baedeker  fönn  of  Guide-book 
the  best  in  existence,  and,  having  foUowed  that  model  ín  the 
physical  make-up  of  the  present  volume,  he  desires  to  ac- 
knowledge  most  gratefully  his  índebtedness. 
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Abbreviatíons. 

Alt.  =  Altitude.  Min.  =  Minute. 

Am.  Pl.  =  American  Plán.  N.  =  North,  northem. 

A  ve.  =^  Avenida  (avenue).  P.  =  Plaza  (park  or  square). 

Ch.  =  Church.  p.  =  P^se. 

C.  =  Caüe  (street);  centavo  (cent),      pers.  =  Persona. 

Comp.  -=  Compare.  pop.  =  Population. 

Cor.  =  Corner.  Pk.  =  Package. 

E.  «-  East,  eastem;  every.  Pl.  =Plan  (refers  to  maps  or  plans). 
Eng.  =  English.  r.  =  Right. 

F.  C.  =  Ferrocarrü  (railway).  Repub.  =  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Fr.  =  French.  Ret.  =  Retum. 

Ft.  ~  Feet.  Rly.  =  Railway,  railroad. 

Ger.  =G}erman.  Rte.  -»  Route. 

Hr.  =  Hour.  S.  =  South,  southem,  etc. 

Inhab.  —  Inhabitants.  Sp.  ==  Spanish. 

J.  =  Jardin  (garden).  Sq.  =  Square  feet. 

K.,  Kilóm.,   Kiloms.  =  Kilómetros     Sqr.  =  Square,  or  city  block. 

(kilométres).  Sta.  =  Station. 

1.  =  Left.  Tel.  =Telegraph. 

M.  =  Mile.  Tr.  =  Trunk. 

Mex.  =  Mexico,  Mexican.  W.  =  West,  western,  etc. 

Mexs.  =  Mexicans.  Yr.  =>  Year. 

The  letter  d  with  a  date,  after  the  name  of  a  person,  indicates  the  year 
of  his  death ;  b  the  date  of  his  birth.  The  number  of  miles  or  kilómeiroa 
placed  before  the  stations  on  railway  routes  indicates  their  distance  from 
the  starting-point  of  the  route.  The  ntimber  of  feet  given  after  the  name 
of  a  place  shows  its  height  above  the  sea-level.  The  bracketed  Spanish 
word  after  an  English  word  shows  the  translation  of  the  latter. 

The  Prloas  quoted  throughout  the  Handbook  are  in  Mexican  money 
uniess  otherwise  designated. 


INTRODUCTION 


I.  Travelling  Ezpenses.  Money.  Passports.  Custom-House. 

Language. 

Travelling  Ezpenses.  The  cost  of  a  joumey  in  Mexico  will 
be  found  to  be  a  bit  cheaper  than  that  of  a  similar  one  in 
the  United  States  or  Europe.  The  average  daily  expenditure, 
exclusive  of  railway  fares,  will  vary  from  fi  ve  to  ten  pesos 
according  to  the  traveller's  requirements.  Expenses  are  usu- 
ally  higher  in  Mexico  City  than  in  the  interior  towns,  where 
3  to  5  pesos  a  day  should  be  enough  for  a  prolonged  stay. 
The  economical  traveller  can  keep  down  expenses  by  using 
tranvías  instead  of  cabs,  by  purchasing  necessary  articles  of 
native  rather  than  of  foreign  make,  by  doing  his  si^ht-seeing 
on  foot,  and  by  seeking  modest  rather  than  expensive  hotels. 
The  constant  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  point  out  wavs 
of  economizing  time  and  money,  and  these  hints  will  be 
found  in  their  proper  places  throughout  the  Handbook. 

Money.  The  currency  of  Mexico  b  now  arranged  on  the 
decimai  s^stem,  with  the  gold  standard  (el  patron  oro)  as  the 
base.  Thís  was  authorized  by  Congress  under  the  law  of  Dec. 
9,  1904,  was  decreed  March  25,  1905,  and  was  put  intő  effect 
May  1,  1905.  The  coins  current  are: 


1  cent 

(un  cenlavó) 

bronzé  (jbronce). 

Refuse  the  big  ones. 

2  centa  {dos  centavos) 

«i           ti 

5 

(cinco    *'      )  nickel    inickel). 

Refuse  the  silver  ones. 

10 

(diet      "      )  silvcr  (plata). 

20 

• 

iveinte   "      ) 

II            <i 

50 

(cinciientá) 

11            <« 

100 

(un  peao) 

<>           II 

500 

(cinco  pesos) 

gold  (firo). 

1000 

{diez      •'     ) 

II        •■ 

Bank  bilis  {bületes  de  banco)  circulate  from  priváté  and 
national  banks  and  rangé  from  $5  to  $1000  notes.  The  5  c. 
coins  are  sometimes  called  guintos  (fífths);  the  10  c.  pieces, 
décimos  (tenths);  the  50  c.  pieces,  tostones  (Portuguese  t«s- 
toon,  or  4  silver  reales),  and  the  pesos,  pesos-fuertcs,  or  duros 
(hard  money).  American  doUars  are  (by  law)  called  dólares, 
to  difFerentiate  them  from  the  Mex.  dollár  or  peso.  The  $5 
gold  coins  are  called  medio  (half)  Hidálgos;  the  $10  pieces, 
HidaJgos  —  for  the  patriot  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  CostilUi,  whose 
profilé  appears  upon  them.  Quarters  (25  c.  pieces)  of  the  old 
coinage  are  in  circulation,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  withdraw 
them.  They,  along  with  the  20  c.  pieces,  are  often  called  (by 
Spaníards)  pesetas  (Spanish  peseta^  a  diminutive  of  peso), 

Marketmen,  street-venders,  and  the  liké  often  make  cal- 
culations  in  the  old  coinage,  discarded  long  ago.    This  was 
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represented  by  tlacos  (an  Aztec  term  for  a  ÍJ  c.  piece); 
cuartillas  (3}  c);  medios  (6}  c,  or  one  half  of  one  reál); 
reál  (12 J  c;  or  one  eighth  of  one  pesó).  Albeit  the  coins  do 
not  circulate,  the  usage  remains  in  vogue  among  the  ignorant. 
The  nomenclature  is  prohibited  by  Government  and  the  Civil 
Code  provides  a  penalty  of  from  $50  to  $100  for  whosoever 
attempts  to  pass  any  of  the  old  coins  or  to  use  the  names  in 
legal  documénts. 

Bank  Bilis  aresupposed  to  pass  current  at  p>ar,  through- 
out  the  Republic,  aloeit  certain  bilis  may,  at  times,  be  dis- 
counted.  American  paper  and  gold  money  {moneda  Amerv- 
caná)  is  accepted  generally  throughout  the  coimtry  at  one 
dollár  for  two  pesos;  silver  is  discounted.  Considerable  Amer. 
money  is  in  circulation  in  towns  near  the  frontier,  and  prices 
are  not  uncommonly  quoted  in  U.  S.  money.  There  is  an 
import  and  an  export  duty  on  Mex.  pesos  (above  fi  ve),  and 
the  traveller  is  aűvised  to  dispose  of  his  pesos  before  leaving 
the  country,  and  to  bring  no  considerable  number  of  thein 
intő  the  Sepublic. 

The  prioe  of  the  Mex.  peso  abroad  is  usually  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  average  price  of  the  standard  ounce  of  silver  in  the  London  markét. 
The  daily  rate  is  published  in  the  newspapers  —  to  which  the  traveller 
is  referred.  In  orainary  times  50  c.  eold  is  the  usual  value  of  the  peso. 
Foreiffn  exchange  is  sometimes  more  favorable  in  Mexico  City,  Guadala- 
jara,  Vera  Cruz,  Monterej^,  and  other  large  commercial  centres,  than  it  is 
m  the  smaller  places  less  in  touch  with  the  world.  The  prudent  traveller 
will  glancé  at  the  money-market  quotations  in  the  newspapers  before 
putting  through  important  intemational  fínancial  transactions. 

Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Orders,  and  Drafts  on  promi- 
nent  banks  and  other  íirms  can  be  cashed  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  Republic.  Banks  appear  imder  their  pi-oper  head- 
ings  in  the  Handbook. 

Smooth  or  mutilated  coins  should  be  refused.  Considerable 
counterfeit  money  {dinero  contrahecho)  is  in  circulation,  and 
change  should  ne  ver  be  taken  without  examining  it.  Almost 
every  person  who  receives  a  silver  or  a  gold  piece  scrutinizes 
it  cíosely,  and  shopkeepers,  as  a  rule,  ring  coins  on  a  piece 
of  wood  or  stone  to  test  them.  This  precaution  is  so  generál 
that  no  one  need  fear  practisinj^  it  —  however  it  may  seem 
to  reflect  on  the  person  profferlng  the  coin.  The  alert  ear 
soon  becomes  accustomea  to  the  right  ring.  When  a  coin 
gives  forth  a  flat  sound  it  should  be  refused.  Spurious  coins 
are  usually  light,  crudely  made,  and  of  a  soapy  texture.  Foreign 
money  is  sometimes  counterfeited  with  the  aim  of  circulating 
it  in  Mexico,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  geographicál  Informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  makers  not  unfrequently  stamp  an 
American  eagle  on  one  side  of  a  coin  and  a  Penivian,  Ai^en- 
tine,  or  other  symbol  on  the  other.  The  traveller  may  liké  to 
remember  that  under  the  electric  light  a  medio-Hidalgo  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  new  cent  piece. 
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Coined  money  was  introduoed  intő  Mexico  bv  the  Spaniards,  and 
during  the  fírst  years  of  the  Spanish  occupation  all  the  coins  in  use  were 
imported.  In  barter  the  Aztecs  used  cacao-beans,  transparent  quills-of 
gold-dust,  pieces  of  tin  and  thin  copper  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  other 
symbols.  In  1535  (May  llth)  the  Kins  of  Spain  authorized  the  establish* 
ment  of  a  mint  {casa  de  moneda)  in  Mexico  City,  to  be  subject  to  the 
laws  soveming  Spanish  mints.  The  first  mint  in  New  Spain  was  com- 
pletea  on  the  site  of  the  present  PímIocío  MunicipcU,  at  Mexico  City 
(p.  292),  in  1537.  and  the  fírst  coins  were  struck  in  that  year.  The  fírst 
money  (issued  between  1537  and  1731)  was  known  as  moneda  macu- 
quina:  it  was  hammered  out  in  an  irregular  form,  marked  with  a  cross, 
two  castles.  two  lions,  the  initials  of  the  King,  and  the  Mexico  mark. 
In  1569  the  mint  was  moved  to  the  Palacio  Nacional  adjoining  the  royal 
treasury  '{tetoreria  reál).  A  decree  dated  1731  recommended  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  (completed  in  1734)  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
mint:  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Mtueo  NaciontU  (p.  298)  and 
oost  1480,000.  From  this  mint  came  (between  1734  and  1771)  coins 
marked  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Spain  supported  between  the  two 
Pülars  of  Hercules.  This  money  was  known  in  Spain  and  the  New  World 
as  moneda  columnaria,  and  in  Italv  as  "colonnato."  FoUowing  this 
(from  1 772  to  1 821)  came  the  m/>neaa  de  bueto,  which  boré  the  effigy  of 
the  King.  Between  1822  and  1823  (after  the  war  for  independence)  the 
money  boré  the  profilé  of  AausUnde  Iturbide,  fírst  Mexican  Emperor. 
The  Mexican  eagle  and  the  Phrygian  cap  appeared  on  the  coins  issued 
thence  up  to  1862.  From  1863  to  1867  the  imperial  money  boré  the  búst 
of  the  Archdttke  Maximilián.  (These  peeoa  may  still  be  bought  at  2 
peaoé  each,  in  the  antique  shops  at  Mex.  City.)  The  old  republican  veeo- 
fuerto,  or  duro,  of  universal  fame,  dates  from  1868.  It  is  being  replaoed 
by  the  reformed  coins  of  1905  and  1910. 

Fifteen  subsidiary  mints  were  onoe  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  and 
of  the  steady  stream  of  silver  pesoe  which  poured  from  them,  somé 
reached,  and  are  still  circulated  in.  the  maritime  provinces  of  Cathay. 

Between  1537  and  1905  the  mints  turnéd  qut 

gold  coins  to  the  value  of      SÍ  31 .573,256.00 

silver  coins  to  the  value  of    3,563.1 78.979.34 

copper  and  bronzé  coins    7,488,674.13 

or  a  totál  of 3,702,240.909.47 

To  this  sum  should   be  added  copper  coins  issued 

by  the  Viceroy  Aníonio  de  Mendoza 200,000.00 

by  SeAor  Ayllon 31,667.67 

nickel    coins    struck    during    the    presidency   of 

Manuel  OontáUz 4,000.000.00 

Making  a  grand  totál  of  . . $3,706,472,577.14 

Many  of  these  nickel  coins  were  thrown  at  Gonzalez  by  angry  mobs 
during  the  celebrated  "  nickel  riots,"  and  they  were  fínally  retired  from 
oirculation,  as  was  the  said  president. 

The  nuxnismatist  wili  be  mterested  in  the  o^d  revolutionary  coins. 
such  as  the  Moreloe  peao,  beaten  out  with  a  hammer  and  bearing.  beside 
the  word  *\Sttd"  the  dates  1811-14.  They  are  of  copper,  and  were  forged 
lo  meet  the  expenaes  of  the  revolueionarioe  dunng  the  strugxle  for 
Mexican  Independence.  Perhaps  the  best  book  on  the  subject  lalndaga- 
Honee  sobre  la  Amonedación  en  Nueva  Eapafia  (published  in  Madrid,  in 
1818),  hy  Fausto  de  Elhuyar.  It  nves  considerable  interesting  Information 
iboutthe  coina^e  of  money  in  New  Spain  from  the  Conquest  down  to 
1814. 

The  present  Casa  db  Moneda  is  in  the  N.  E.  quarter  of 
the  city  in  the  Calle  del  Apartado,  around  the  corner  from  the 
S.-W.  end  of  the  Plaza  de  Loreto  (p.  364).  The  tile  inset  near 
th«  main  entrance  is  marked  Apartado,  and  the  inscription 
above,  now  almost  obliterated,  reiers  to  the  erection  of  the  casa 
in  17S2,  and  to  its  renovation  in  1801. 


XIV  ^  PASSPORTS 

Passports  (pasaportes)  are  unnecessary  in  Mexioo,  but 
they  are  frequently  useful  in  proving  the  traveller's  identity, 
in  obtaining  registered  letters,  etc,  and  when  re-crossing 
intő  the  United  States.  They  are  always  desirable  if  one 
travels  to  the  remote  and  less  frequented  places;  particularly 
in  cases  where  one  is  called  upon  to  prove  nationality.  Amer- 
ican citizens  can  procure  passports  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment at  Washington.  Before  coming  to  Mexico  the  passport 
should  be  viséed  (small  fee)  by  a  Mex.  Consul  stationed  in  the 
U.  S.  A.;  it  wili  then  be  officially  correct.  Americans  who  in- 
tend  to  reside  in  Mexico  are  required  to  register  at  the  nearest 
American  Consulate  soon  after  their  amval.  This  should  not 
be  omitted,  particularly  by  those  who  expect  to  retum  at 
somé  future  time,  and  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  (see  p.  xvi)  of  importing  their  household  effects 
free  of  duty. 

Custom-House.  A  liberal  amount  of  luggage  is  allowed 
every  traveller  entering  Mexico,  and  the  custom-house 
(adiuíná)  examination  is  prompt,  courteous,  and  lenient. 
(Comp,  p.  XV.)  It  is  always  advisable  to  superíntend  the 
inspection  of  one's  belongings  in  person.  Fees  should  ne  ver 
be  offered;  nor  should  one  show  any  reluctance  to  opening 
luggage.  The  traveller's  effects  are  always  treated  with  cir- 
cumspection,  and  are  rarely  taken  out  for  closer  scrutiny. 
Personal  effects  (efectősitsadosóparticulares)  are  always  passed 
free.  Small  articles  of  merchandise  are  generallv  overlooked, 
but  if  there  be  a  number  of  such  articles  irreíevant  to  the 
traveller's  personal  comfort,  duty  is  levied.  Dutiable  articles 
should  always  be  shown  to  the  inspector.  Duty  is  coUected 
on  the  weight  of  an  article  (at  so  much  per  kilo,  comp.  p.  xliv), 
and  the  amount  is  usually  small. 

At  the  chief  frontier  towns  {Laredo,  p.  l;  El  Paso,  p.  22) 
Mex.  customs-officers  board  trains  at  the  rly.  stations  on  the 
Amer.  side  and  inspect  hand-luggage  while  the  train  stands 
on,  or  crosses,  the  intemational  bridge  above  the < -Rio  Grandé. 
An  inspector  usually  precedes  them  and  requests  passengers 
to  ha  ve  their  baggage  ready.  On  reaching  the  Mexico  side  all 
heavy  luggage  is  removed  from  the  baggage-car  to  a  room 
set  apart  in  the  rly.  s tation.  Passengers  must  then  leave  the 
train  and  look  to  their  trunks,  as  they  will  be  held  until  a 
claimant  app>ears.  The  porters  (mozos)  who  help  the  traveller 
to  open  luggage  and  re-strap  it  are  usually  grateful  for  a  small 
fee  {propina),  say  25  c.  Mex. 

The  customary  formalities  attending  one's  arrival  by  sea 
are  described  at  p.  469. 

Travellinff  Salesmen  (drummers)  can  have  the  import 
duties  on  samples  {mtiestras)  refunded  (within  a  oertain  time) 
if  they  will  declare  their  wishes  to  that  effect  at  the  port  of 
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entry.  In  oertain  of  the  Mex.  States  commercial  travellers 
must  pay  a  selling  tax  (nőne  in  the  Federal  District),  which 
varies  with  the  locality  and  the  number  of  commodities 
handled.  The  best  plán  is  to  consult  one*s  Consul  or  somé 
prominent  local  merchant  regarding  it. 

The  Mex.  Gov't.  welcomes  travellers  and  is  generous  in  its  treatment 
of  them.  Albeit  the  native  customs-officer  may  be  fíerce  of  aspect  and 
beeirt  with  weapons,  he  is  usuallv  one  of  the  most  courteous  of  indi- 
viouals.  Politeness  is  his  eult,  and  if  the  visitor  will  bear  this  in  mind, 
he  wÜl  experience  no  difficulty  in  crossing  any  Mexican  frontier.  Inability 
to  speak  Spanish  may  give  rise  sometimes  to  misunderstandings,  but 
the  prudent  always  know  how  to  adjust  such  differences.  In  fact, 
I>olitene88  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  custom-house  transactions.  Gon- 
tinuous  inspection  of  travellers'  luggaoe  must  be  back-breaking  and 
nerve-janglmg.  Nine  times  in  ten  the  omcer  is  a  well-meaning  man  with 
no  desire  to  be  unfriendly  or  discourteous.  When  he  inspects  baggage 
he  is  simply  doing  his  duty—  usuall3^  in  the  rangé  of  somé  chief  inspect- 
or's  vigilant  eye.  Whether  he  is  lenient  or  exacting  is  often  determined 
by  the  traveller's  attitűdé  toward  him.  It  is  possible  for  him  to  do  his 
duty  and  still  not  make  it  unpleasant,  and  this  happy  desideratum 
oan  almost  always  be  attained  by  considerate  and  respectful  deportment. 
During  ten  years  of  continuous  travel,  in  which  the  frontier  of  almost 
every  country  on  the  ^obe  was  crossed  repeatedly,  the  writer  never  had 
evén  **  warm  words  "  with  a  customs-officer,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
on  various  occasions  those  "worst"  custom-houses  —  all  too  familiar  to 
experienoed  travellers —  were  involved.  He  made  it  an  inyiolable  rule 
to  be  studiously  polite  to  everj^hing  resembling  a  customs-inspector  or 
coUector,  and  he  nas  yet  to  register  the  single  exception  which  is  supposed 
to  prove  every  rule. 

A  Mexican  law  allows  persons  of  any  nationality  coming  to 
Mexico  to  live,  a  considerable  rebate  from  the  usual  duties 
chaiged  on  household  effects.  To  secure  this  privilege  the  in- 
terested  party  should  obtain  from  the  nearest  Mex.  Consul  a 
copy  of  this  law  and  its  requirements.  The  latter  should  be 
stnctly  foUowed  if  the  rebate  is  to  be  obtained.  Pianos  and 
automobiles  are  not  considered  household  effects  under  this 
law,  nor  is  a  reduction  allowed  on  porcelain  (china-ware), 
since  the  Government  holds  that  if  this  is  not  cracked  it  is  in 
ffood  condition  and  should  pay  fuU  duties.  The  duty  is  gauged 
by  the  condition  of  the  goods.  The  duty  on  a  piece  of  fumi- 
ture  that  has  been  used  a  year  or  thereabout  may  perhaps  be 
accorded  a  reduction  of  25% :  while  one  showing  marks  of  long 
usage  might  be  classed  in  a  90%  reduction.  Persons  availing 
themselves  of  this  privilege  are  required  to  swear  that  they 
wiU  not  sell  the  goods  thus  imported  before  the  expiration  of 
one  year.  As  the  concession  usually  means  a  big  saving,  it 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  every  one  coming  to  Mexico 
with  the  intention  of  residing  in  the  country.  The  same  con- 
cession is  not  granted  twice  to  the  same  person.  If  the  Consul 
possesses  no  Information  on  the  subject,  write  to  El  Adminis- 
trador  General  de  Aduanaa,  City  of  Mexico,  Mex. 

Customs-Duties.  As  the  tariff  is  subject  to  chan^,  travel- 
lers who  wish  to  know  the  charges  placed  upon  foreign  goods 
imported  intő  Mexico  must  consult  the  last  edition  of  the 
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arancel  de  aduanas^  published  at  Mexico  City  (translations  on 
sale  in  the  book-shops),  and  fínd  out  if  any  order  has  been 
ifisued  which  modifies  the  duties. 

United  States  Customs  Resulations  are  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated  than  those  of  Mexico,  particularly  when  one  enters 
the  country  through  a  seaport,  out  a  strict  observance  of  the 
law's  requirements  (indicated  on  a  prínted  slip  handed  to  each 
passenger  before  the  ship  is  docked)  will  savé  timé  and  annoy- 
ance.  The  formalities  seem  cumbrous  to  the  uninitiated,  but 
they  should  not  be  dreaded .  The  inspectore  are  looking  for 
smugglers,  and  honest  folk  ha  ve  nothing  to  fear. 

On  Crossing  the  Rio  Grandé  from  Mexico  to  the  U.  S.  A.  the 
system  of  baggage  inspection  is  practically  the  same  as  on  the 
Mexico  side  (descríbed  at  p.  xiv),  and  albeit  the  examination 
mav  be  a  trifle  more  minute,  the  ofiicers  are  equally  courteous 
andf  oblíging.  Each  passenger  is  allowed  50  cigars  or  300  cigar- 
ettes  free  of  duty,  and  these  should  be  shown  to  the  oíficer,  who 
stamps  them  with  the  Gov't  revenue  stamp.  No  more  than 
50  should  be  carried  across  the  frontier.  as  the  law  otherwise 
forbids  the  importation  of  less  than  3,000  at  one  time.*  One 
bottle  of  liquor  (whiskey,  brandy,  wine,  or  the  liké)  is  alsó 
passed  free.  Those  tourista  who  make  their  purchases  of 
reputable  houses  (all  of  which  are  well  known  to  the  customs- 
officers)  and  who  secure  invoices  (properly  stamped)  for  their 
goods  will  have  the  least  trouble.  Men  and  women  inspect- 
ors  are  employed  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  traveller  may 
wish  to  remem  ber  that  Spanish  is  understood  by  the  Ameri- 
can, and  English  by  the  Mexican  inspectors. 

The  U.  S.  A.  and  Mexican  laws  are  se  vére  with  respect  to 
the  ofifering  of  bribes  to  customs-officers,  and  this  should  ne  ver 
be  attempted. 

An  American  law  permits  citizens  of-the  U.  S.  A.  residing 
abroad  to  bring  home  with  them  (these  should  accompany 
them  when  possible)  all  household  goods  (free  of  duty)  used 
by  them  abroad  for  more  than  one  year.  To  take  advantage 
of  this  concession  the  interested  party  must  secure  the  proper 
documents  from  the  American  Consul  nearest  his  place  of 
residence  abroad.  It  matters  not  if  all  these  effects  were  pur- 
chased  outside  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Quarantine  Reffulations.  Those  of  the  State  of  Texas  are 
sometimes  a  bit  exacting,  and  tourists  leaving  Mexico  should 
consult  the  newspapers  to  leam  if  any  Mex.  towns  are  under 
the  ban.  Oomp.  p.  2. 

Spanish.  *'  The  present  Castilian  or  Spanish  Languaob 
(idioma  or  lengua  Óaatellana  —  with  somé  20,000  words  and 

»  This  alsó  applies  to  cigarettes.  The  duty  intő  the  U.  8.  A.  on  3000 
cigars  or  cigarettás  is  $4.50  per  Ib.  and  25  %  ad  valorem.  They  must  be 
in  packages  of  10,  20.  50,  or  100. 
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spoken  by  19  nations  representing  60  millión  people),  dates 
írom  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th  century ,  wnen  the  dialect 
emerged  from  the  comipted  Latin  and  became  an  independent 
language  capable  of  producing  literary  works.  It  belongs  to 
tbe  group  known  as  tne  Románcé,  or  Komanic  languages.  It 
is  déri  ved  in  a  direct  manner  írom  the  Latin,  though  it  ha& 
been  enriched  by  a  great  number  of  words  belonging  to  the 
different  nations  which  have  occupied  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  Ibérián,  Punic,  Greek,  Visigothic,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic  words  are  met  with  in  large  numbers.  The  abun- 
dance  of  these  last  (about  7,000)  has  induced  somé  critics  to 
infer  that  the  origin  of  the  language  is  Semitic,  but  its  gram- 
matical  structure  is  undoubtedly  Latin.  The  wide  variety  of 
Orientál  words  does  not  influence  its  oiganization,  or  produce 
any  further  results  than  to  add  nouns*  to  the  language." 

The  Spanish  spoken  in  Mexico  is  still  further  enriched  by 
numerous  Indián  vocables,  chiefly  from  the  Nahtuitl,^  the 
language  spoken  by  the  Aztecs  or  Mexica.  The  names  of  many 
places,  plants,  animals,  etc,  in  the  Mex.  Republic,  are  Aztec 
more  or  less  corrupted.  These  words  are  usually  distinguish- 

^  A  noteworthy  fact  is  that  most  of  these  nouns  can  be  converted  intő 
rerbs,  when  occasion  ofifers,  thus  adding  to  its  remarkable  flexibUity. 

*  Of  all  the  lanffuages  spoken  on  the  American  continent,  Aztec  is 
(says  Bancroft)  the  most  perfect  and  fínished,  approachin^  in  this 
respect  the  tongues  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  actually  surpassm^  many 
of  them  by  its  elegance  of  expression.  Althoush  wanting  the  six  con- 
aonants,  b,  d,  /,  r,  g^  «,  it  may  still  be  callea  fuU  and  rich.  Of  its 
coi)iousness  the^  Natural  Historv  of  Dr.  Hernandez  gives  evidence,  in 
which  are  described  twelve  hundred  dififerent  species  of  Mexican  plants, 
two  hundred  or  more  species  of  birds,  and  a  large  number  of  quadru- 
peds,  reptUes,  insects.  and  metals,  each  of  whicn  is  ^ven  its  proper 
name  in  the  Mexican  language.  Mendieta  says  that  it  is  not  excelled  in 
beauty  by  the  Latin,  displaymg  evén  more  art  in  its  construction,  and 
abounding  in  tropes  and  metaphors.  Camargo  calls  it  the  richest  of  the 
whole  land,  and  the  purest,  being  mixed  with  no  foreign  barbaric  ele- 
ment;  Gomara  says  it  is  the  best,  most  copious,  and  most  extended  in 
all  New  %>ain;  Dávila  Padilla,  tYia.t  it  is  very  ele^nt  and  graceful, 
although  it  oontains  many  metaphors  which  make  it  difficult;  Loren- 
zana,  tnat  it  is  very  elegant,  sweet,  and  complete;  Braateur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  that  from  the  most  sublime  heights  it  descends  to  common 
things  with  a  sonorousness  and  richness  of  expression  peculiar  only  to 
itaelf.  The  missionaries  found  it  ample  for  their  purpose,  as  in  it,  and 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  words,  they  could  express  all  the  shades  of 
their  dogmas,  from  the  thundermgs  and  anathemas  of  Sinai  to  the 
■ublime  teachings  of  Christ. 

The  Aztec  contains  more  diminutives  and  augmentatives  than  the 
Italian,  and  is  probably  jicher  than  any  other  tongue  in  the  world  in 
verbal  nouns  and  abstracts,  there  being  hardly  a  verb  from  which  verbal 
nouns  cannot  be  förmed,  or  a  substantive  or  adjective  o^  which  ab- 
stracts are  not  made.  It  is  ecmally  rich  in  verbs,  for  every  verb  is  the 
root  from  which  others  of  dinerent  meaning  spring.  Agglutination  or 
aggregation  is  carried  to  its  widest  extent,  and  words  of  inordinate  length 
are  not  uncommon.  A  word  of  sixteen  syllables,  the  nam.e  of  a  plánt, 
oeours  in  Hernandez  —  rmhuiiUtlmoyoiccuiÜaíonpicixochitl. 

For  more  Information  on  this  subjeot.  consult  Bancroft,  NaHvé  Racea, 
Tol.  iii.  AIso  Orarmtica  de  la  lengua  Azteca,  by  Miguel  Trinidad  Pálma, 
Puebla,  1886;  and  the  erudite  Obraa  Completae  of  Francisco  Pimentel, 
Tola.  i  and  ii. 
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able  by  their  terminations  and  structural  peculiaríties,  for  ex- 
ample:  Tepec,  or  tépeti,  means  hill,  or  mountain;  as  Popoca- 
tepetl  =  smoking  mountain ;  Chamd-tepec  (from  chapuLin^ 
grasshopper)  =  grasshopper  hill.  The  terminations  can  and 
Üan  signify  place,  as :  Goyoa-can,  place  of  the  coyote;  Oco-tlan 
(from  ocote,  pine),  place  of  the  pmes;  and  so  on.  Quite  a  few 
of  these  Aztec  (and  other  Indián)  words  are  alsó  current  in 
English,  as:  Coyote  (from  the  Aztec  coyotl — wolf);  Chocolate 
(Aztec  chocolatl) ;  Tomato  (Aztec  tomatl) ;  Tecolote  (Aztec  te- 
cólotl  —  owl);  Tobacco  (Indián  Tobago)  \  Canoe  (Caribbean 
canáoa),  and  others.  The  Spanish  words  current  in  the  Eng- 
lish spoken  in  the  south-west  of  the  U.  S.  A.  are  many,  partic- 
ularly  the  names  of  towns,  things,  and  places,  for  example : 
Califomia  (heated öven,  or cálidafornox) ;  Texas  {tejas  — ^tiles) ; 
Arizona  (arid-zone);  El  Paso  (the  pass);  Colorado  (colored); 
San  Antonio  (St.  Anthony);  loco  (crazy);  Ilano  estacado 
(staked  plain);  chaparral  (^rove  of  evergreen  oaks),etc.  Not 
a  few  English  words  are  being  assimilated  in  Spanish,  such  as 
biftecs  for  beefsteaks;  rosibif  for  roast-beef ;  baseball  for  base- 
ball; interviú  for  interview;  record,  sport,  boxer,  and  so  on. 

A  few  of  the  Arabic  words  the  student  meets  with  in  Span- 
ish are:  Guadalajara  {Wala-l-Hajarah  —  river  of  stones); 
Valladolid  {Belad-Wali — landof  the  govemor);  azulejo  (blue 
and  white  tile) ;  arrobá  (a  weight  of  25  Ibs.) ;  adobe  {at-tob,  a 
sun-dried  brick);  lozano  (sprightly);  alforjas  (saddle-bags) ; 
fardo  (a  balé  of  goods) ;  zagal  (a  stout  young  chap) ;  naranja 
(orange) ,  etc.  The  word  Noria  is  Moorish,  as  is  alsó  the  water- 
wheel  it  stands  for  and  which  is  so  common  in  Mexico. 

''As  an  instrument  of  scienjpe  and  philosophy  the  Spanish 
is  perhaps  weak;  but  for  poetic  productions  it  is  unrivalled, 
being  at  once  harmonious,  sonorous  and  precise,  abounding  in 
imagery  and  metaphor,  and  peculiarly  fitted  to  express  the 
dignifíed  and  the  pathetic." 

The  language  spoken  in  Mexico  by  those  with  whom  the 
traveller  will  naturally  come  in  contact  is  Spanish.  A  con- 
siderable  number  of  educated  Mexicans  speak  French,  and 
somé  speak  English:  a  few  speak  Germán  and  Italian.  Gf 
the  63  languages  spoken  in  the  Mexican  Republic  52  are 
Indián.  (For  a  list  of  the  linguistic  families  see  p.  Ix.) 
There  are  more  than  two  millión  persons  who  do  not  speak 
Spanish  and  whose  native  tongue  is  one-of  the  Indián  dialects 
—  dialectoa.  At  present  the  English  language  is  pojiular  in 
Mexico  aűd  is  widely  studied.  The  Spanish  of  Mexico  is  simi- 
lar  to  that  current  in  southem  Spain  —  softer  and  more 
pleasing  than  the  northem  Spanish.  The  fact  that  Charles 
the  Fifth  lisped,  and  that  his  courtiers  imitated  him,  has 
but  small  weight  with  the  matter-of-fact  Mexicans,  who  pro- 
nounce  the^c  as  it  is  written;  placer  and  not  plather;  educa- 
dón  and  not  educathión,  and  so  on.   Well-bred  Spaniards  in 
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Mexico  render  the  lisp  almost  imperceptibly,  and  one  is  per- 
haps  correct  in  saying  that  this  lisp,  on  the  tongue  of  an 
American,  is  no  le^s  offensive  to  a  discriminatine  Mexican 
ear  than  the  bizarre  habit  of  clipping  the  English  termina- 
tions  is  to  that  of  an  English  purist.  In  Mexico  the  liquid 
ü  is  pronounced  y,  as:  Cah-hy'-yoh  {cabcdló)  instead  of 
cábahlyoh;  CasteyőJino  instead  of  Casteel-yah^^no,  The  lower 
classes  of  Mexico  offend  the  canons  of  the  language  by 
substituting  b  for  v,  as  in  huelbo  for  vuelyo;  tvbo  for  tuvo;  in 
saying  pus  for  jmes^  etc,  but  evén  this  is  not  so  hopelessly 
bad  as  the  affected  patois  of  the  yente  de  coleta  (buU-fighters). 
These  bring  with  them  from  sunny  Andaliicia  the  trick  of 
eating  all  their  terminations  and  saying  comiOy  querio,  ganao, 
for  comido,  QueridOy  ganado;  no  vale  na^  no  hay  n5,  for  no  vale 
nadüf  no  hay  nhda;  and  they  speak  in  süch  a  whirlwind  fashion 
that  any  student  of  the  language  who  fínds  it  possible  to 
understand  a  Spanish  buU-fighter  who  has  lost  one  or  two 
of  his  front  teeth,  may  congratulate  himself  that  in  all  the 
course  of  his  study  he  will  perhaps  never  encounter  a  more 
difficult  proposition. 

The  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  should  never  deter  the 
traveller  from  visiting  Mexico,  as  English-speaking  persons 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  Span- 
ish-speaking  countries  are  the  easiest  of  all  foreign  countries 
to  travel  in,  as  the  natives  gesticulate  freely  and  expressively, 
and,  Jbeing  quick-witted  by  nature,  they  require  but  a  very 
few  key-words  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  So  many 
Spanish  and  English  words  are  spelled  and  pronounced  alike, 
or  almost  alike,  that  tourists  of  average  intelligence  experience 
but  little  reál  diíficulty  in  makin^  themselves  understood 
and  in  ^etting  at  the  meaning  of  thmgs.  A  highly  commend- 
able  native  trait  is  that  of  never  laughing  at  mistakes  made 
by  foreigners  who  are  trying  to  acquire  the  language,  and 
this  robs  the  leaming  of  Spanish  of  one  of  its  stumbling- 
blocks.  A  smattering  of  Spanish  is  easily  acquired ;  many  of 
the  words  with  vowel  endmgs  ha  ve  a  musical  ring  to  them, 
and  after  being  heard  a  numbér  of  times  they  stick  in  the  mind 
liké  the  fragments  of  a  catchy  and  oft-whistled  tune.  A  slight 
knowledge  of  Latin,  Italian,  or  Portuguese  aids  one  consider- 
ably;  particularly  in  reading  street  signs  and  making  one's 
way  about. 

The  American  in  Mexico  should  make  it  a  point  to  adhere 
to  the  pronunciation  accepted  there  as  correct.  The  scholarly 
Mexican  speaks  Spanish  with  unusual  purity,  and  the  traveller 
should  not  fali  intő  the  error  of  thinking  the  Mexican  Spanish 
inferior  to,  or  widely  different  from,  the  language  spoken  in 
court  circles  at  Madrid.  If,  on  reaching  Mexico,  the  tourist 
will  resolve  to  learn  at  least  ten  words  each  day,  in  thirty 
days  he  will  have  a  vocabulary  equal  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
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servant,  railway  employee,  cabman,  etc,  with  whom  he  oomes 
in  contact.  He  can  alsó  then  get  the  sense  of  the  news  items 
in  the  vemacular  papers  (El  Imparcialy, of  Mexico  City,  is 
recommended  for  its  well  written  editoriak),  and  daily  prac- 
tice  will  soon  make  him  fairly  proficient.  Evén  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  language  will  add  immensely  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  tour  in  the  country ,  by  bringing  the  traveller  intő  personal 
relations  with  the  people,  and  by  delivering  him  from  the 
wearisome  tutelage  of  interpreters.  One  cannot  travel  to  the 
best  advantage  in  the  remote  Mex.  towns  without  having  at 
least  a  moderate  knowledge  "of  Spanish. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  Spanish  language  is  pronounced 
exactly  as  it  is  written,  and  does  not  present  those  difhculties 
met  with  in  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  of  most  other 
languages.  The  vowel  sounds  are  the  most'  important  to 
become  acquainted  with,  and  any  bright  school-boy  can  leam 
them  in  thirty  minutes.  If  one  will  remember  that  the  letter 
h  is  always  silent  and  that  the  letter  /  takes  its  place  and 
is  pronounced  neariy  liké  it,  one  will  have  achieved  one's 
íirst  mastery  over  the  idioma,  The  alphabet  (see  below)  is  far 
from  difficult,  and  when  the  student  masters  it,  he  has  the 
pronunciation  of  the  language.  By  reading  the  newspapeis 
daily,  and  by  speaking  on  every  possible  occasion,  or,  what 
is  just  as  valuable,  by  reading  aloud  (thus  accomplishing  in 
one  month  what  would  otherwise  require  several),  tne  student 
will  soon  be  astonished  at  his  own  progress.  Endeavor  to 
learn  verbs  first,  for  they  express  motion  and  are  the  life  of 
any  language.  Hesitate  to  follow  the  silly  custom  of  trying  to 
learn  grammatical  rules  before  acquiring  the  ability  to  express 
the  simplest  wishes.  Grammars  deter  many  a  well-meaning 
person  from  attempting  to  leam  foreign  languages,  but  they 
never  frighten  children,  who  know  nothing  of  them,  and  who 
soon  leam  to  chatter  volubly  enough.  Leam  and  employ  the 
infinitive  of  verbs  until  study  and  practice  bring  proficiency 
in  the  management  of  the  conjugations.  American  travellers 
are  not  expected  to  speak  Spanish  fluently  after  a  few  weeks' 
residence  in  the  country,  and  on  this  score  the  Mexicans  are 
usually  very  considerate  and  helpful. 

The  Spanish  Alphabet  is  composed  of  29  lettére,  The  cap- 
itals  are  mayúsculas,  the  small  letters,  minúsculas.  W  is  used 
in  foreign  words  only,  and  is  pronounced  about  as  in  English. 

A,  &,  ah.  An  invariable  sound,  liké  a  in  father, 

B,  b,  bay. 

C,  c,  say. 
CH,  eh,  chay. 

D,  d,  day. 

E,  e,  a,  has  the  sound  of  e  in  tJiey, 

F,  f,  ef-fay. 

3r,    g,  hay.  Before  a,  o,  u,  sounds  üke  English  ga,  go,  gu^  and  üke  Eng. 

lish  h  before  e,  i,  but  with  a  stronger  aspiration,  as  hay,  he. 
H,  h,  ah^'Chapf  has  no  soundt  but  a  very  faint  aspiration  occasionally. 
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I»     i.    e,  liké  eé  in  2ee,  or  i  in  machine. 

ho'-tah,  sounds  liké  h  with  a  stronger  aspiration. 


it. 


kgh,  liké  English  A:  in  every  case. 


L,    1,    eP4ay,  liké  English  l. 
LL,  11.  d'-yay.   In  the  middle  of  a  word  it  sounds  liké  f/* 
M;    m,  em-may^  liké  English  m. 
N,    n,  en'-nay,    "         **  n. 

S,    fi,  en'-yay,  liké  m  in  the  English  pinion. 
o,  ofc,  fi' 


O,  o,   oA,  íike  o  in  noie. 

P,  p,   poj/,  liké  English  p. 

Q,  q,   Koo,  sounds  nke  coo. 

R.  r,    eh'-ray.  .Used  as  in.  English,  and. is  roUed  on  the  tongue. 

RK,  ít,  has  the  strength  óf  the'  doiible  letter  {ehr^-rhay), 

S.  s,   e^-say.  Used  as  in  English. 

T,  t.    tay.  "      "   ••       ^' 

U,  u,  oo,  as  in  room. 

y,  V,  vay.  Used  as  in  English. 

W  w    has  the  strei^rth  of  the  double  uu, 

X,  X,  ehf'kess.  Vaea  same  as  in  English. 

Y,  y,  é-gree-ct-gah.  liké  the  consonant  y  (English),  but  stronger. 

Z,  z,   9ai/-4ah.  like  English  «  and  z. 

The  Spanish  T  is  sometimes  written  like  F.  Y  is  frequently 
used  instead  of  I,  and  is  pronounced  like  E. 

When  one  has  acquired  a  knowled^  of  the  language,  he 
should  avoid  certain  expressions  which  cany  double  mean- 
ings.  In  asking  for  milk,  eggs,  and  the  like,  ne  ver  use  the  verb 
tener — ha  ve.  Should  you  ask  a  waitress,  itenga  üsté  lechef, 
she  Jias  a  right  to  resent  being  taken  for  a  wet-nurse ;  instead, 
8&y  kay  (is  there)  leche.  In  somé  parts  of  Mexico  eggs  are  called 
hlanouülos  (Uttíe  white  things)  rather  than  the  illnsounding 
huevoa.  The  former  word  is  understood  everywhere,  and  the 
traveller  will  always  be  on  the  safe  side  in  using  it.  Never 
omit  to  prefix  ^071  to  any  gentleman's  Christian  name.  It  is 
always  appreciated.  Accents  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  meaning  of  certain  Spanish  words  and  they  should  be 
noted.  They  do  not  always  appear  over  eapitals. 

Among  the  best  text-books  for  learning  Spanish  are  the 
Cambined  Spanish  Method,  by  Alberto  de  Tomos  —  OüendorJ 
Method  —  Cortina  Method  —  A  Spanish  Grammarj  by  A.  M. 
Soteldo,  etc.  The  advanced  student  will  find  much  to  inter- 
est him  in  the  Gramática  de  la  Lengua  CasteUana^  published 
by  the  Reál  Académia  Espanola,  at  Madrid.  The  advantage 
of  this  —  as  well  as  of  the  Spanish  Dictionary  published 
by  the  same  academy  —  is  that  it  is  the  recognized  authority 
and  is  the  last  wora  in  regard  to  Spanish  orthography,  dic- 
tion,  etc.  Ali  ^ve  the  CastUian  lisp  in  the  pronunciation  of 
c,  «,  and  the  like,  but  this  is  easily  remedied.  A  New  Pro- 
nouncinp  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  and  English  LanguageSy 
by  Mariano  Velasquez  de  la  Cadena,  is  a  large  volume^  ap- 
propríate  for  the  study  table.  A  smaller  vol.  is  Appleton^s 
New  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  LHctionary,  by 
Arturo  Cuyas.  Laird  &  Lee's  Standard  Vest-Pocket  Dictionary 
(sold  on  ah  rly.  trains  in  Mex.  at  one  peso)  is  a  useful  ready- 
referenoe  booK.   A  good  practice  book  for  advanced  students 
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is  A  Spanish  Anthology  (a  collection  of  Lyrics  from  the  13th 
centuiy  down  to  the  present  time),  by  J.  D.  M.  Ford.  Terry's 
Pocket  Interpreter  (Spanish-En^lish  and  English-Spanish, 
with  a  phonetic  pronunciation)  is  sold  on  all  Mex.  rly.  trains 
at  50  c,  and  is  useful  in  getting  about.  Most  of  the  above 
books  are  on  sale  at  the  stores  of  the  Souora  News  Co.  (and 
other  bookstores)  in  Mexico.    See  inside  first  cover. 

The  traveller  will  do  well  to  learn  by  heart,  and  have  ready  at  his 
tongue'B  end  certain  useful  expressions,  as: 

Good-moming,  Sir,  Madám,  Miss  —  BuenoÉ  diets,  Seűor,  Seiíora,  Seűorita. 
Pardon  me,  permit  me  —  dispénseme,  permUatne. 
You  are  very  kind  —  es  usted  muy  amable. 
Do  not  trouble  yourself  —  no  se  moleaíe  uated. 
Please  teli  me  —  hágame  el  favor  de  decirme. 
Please  give  me  —  favor  de  darme. 
I  want  —  yo  quiero.  Money  —  dinero, 
I  do  not  want  it  —  no  lo  quiero. 

How  much  is  it  —  ^  cuánío  cueata  t  How  much  —  i  cnánto  t 
It  is  expensive  —  ««  caro. 
Where  is  it  —  idonde  está  f 
Take  care,  look  out  —  /  cuidado  ! 
Don't  mention  it  —  no  hay  de  qué. 
Do  you  speak  English  —  i  habla  usted  ínglee  T 
I  do  not  speak  Spanish  very  well  —  no  hcMo  eepahol  muy  bien. 
How  far  is  it  —  ^  á  qué  distancia  está  f 
Is  it  near  here  —  i  está  cerca  t  Is  it  far  —  i  está  lejos  t 
I  want  something  to  eat  —  quiero  algo  de  comer. 
Good  —  bueno.  Bad  —  malo.   Very  well  —  muy  bien. 
I  have  —  tengő.  I  have  not  —  no  tengő.  1  have  n't  it  —  no  lo  tengo» 
Don't  bother  me  —  no  m^  moleste. 
Move  on,  get  out  —  /  siga  adelante,  váyase I 
I  thank  you  —  mucJias  gracias. 
Good-bye  —  adios. 

II.  Plán  of  Tour.  Seasons.  Climate.  Health.  What  to  Wear. 

Plán  of  Tour.  The  ideas  of  one  traveller  as  to  what  is 
and  is  not  worth  seeing  are  apt  to  be  so  widely  at  variance 
with  those  of  another  that  it  is  difficiilt,  if  not  impossible,  to 
plán  a  tour  that  would  fulfil  the  requirements,  or  meet  with 
the  approval,  of  evén  a  limited  number  of  pereons;  particu- 
larly  in  the  case  of  a  country  whose  attractions  are  so  numer- 
ous  and  so  varied  as  are  those  of  Mexico.  Many  of  its  highly 
interesting  spots  lie  far  from  the  beaten  tracks,  and  but  few 
travellers  would  perhaps  care  to  endure  the  privations  con- 
sequent  to  visiting  them.  Furthermore,  what  might  be  of 
surpassing  interest  to  one  could  easily  pro  ve  tedious  to  an- 
other: for  while  the  archseologist  loves  the  mouldy  ruins  of 
the  cities  of  pást  ages,  and  the  botanist  the  orchid-dotted 
woods  of  the  lower  tropics,  the  average  traveller  finds  more 
entertainment  in  the  gay,  kaleidoscopic  life  of  the  modem 
city.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  evén  an  outline  tour  for 
each  separate  interest  would  prove  almost  endless.  Then, 
too,  planned  tours  are  apt  to  strike  the  methodical  traveller 
as  unsatisfactory :  he  thinks  that  because  the  author  has  com- 
passed  them  he  alsó  must,  in  order  to  see  the  country  and  its 
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people  properly  and  not  leave  them  feelmg  that  he  has  not 
seen  them  as  he  should. 

Many  of  Mexieo's  great  attractions  are  the  work  of  pre- 
historic  man,  and  modem  ingenuity  has  not  been  able  to  con- 
oentrate  them.  The  wonderful  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan,  which 
are  so  rarely  visited  and  are  so  little  known  to  the  outer  world, 
lie  more  than  a  thousand  miles  southeast  of  the  Casas  Grandes, 
or  Big  Houses  of  Ohihuahua  State,  yet  both  are  intensely 
interesting,  as  they  are  replete  with  records  in  plaster  and  in 
stone  of  perchance  the  íirst  Americans.  The  dead  cities  of 
Palenque,  buried  in  the  fastnesses  and  almost  impenetrable 
tropical  forests  of  the  State  of  Chiapas,  and  the  mute  paiaces 
and  tombs  of  the  vanished  Zapotec  and  Mixtec  kings,  at 
Mitla,  in  Oaxaca,  are  likewise  fuU  of  an  interest  no  less  sus- 
tained  than  that  of  the  stupendous  pre-Columbian  pyramids 
of  Papantla,  Cholula,  and  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan. 

The  simple  fact  that  in  the  Mexican  Republic  63  languages 
and  dialects  are  spoken  —  52  of  them  by  Indians  whose  lin- 
guistic  characteristics  are  perhaps  as  widely  diíTerent  as  those 
of  the  Hurons  and  the  Chinese  —  proves  the  extended  rangé 
of  the  elements  that  unité  *to  form  this  old  new  land.  Months 
can  be  spent  to  advantage  in  Mexico,  for  few  countries  pos- 
sess  a  greater  number  of  attractions.  The  archaeologist,  the 
botanist,  the  omithologist,  the  ethnologist,  the  hunter,  and 
the  fisherman,  —  for  Mexico  abounds  in  game,  and  the  tepid 
waters  of  the  two  oceans  which  la  ve  its  tropical  shores  teem 
with  fish,  —  or  the  travelier  seeking  only  health,  sunshine, 
or  amusement,  will  find  the  nearly  perfect  summer  days  alí 
too  short.  The  almost  matchless  climate  of  the  table-land 
charms  the  travelier  from  the  frigid  North,  and  the  multi- 
tudinons  contrasts  are  his  sustained  delight.  Here  sky-pierc- 
ing  volcanoes  rise  in  pointed  grandeur  from  tropical  surround- 
ing3,  and  the  etemal  snows  of  their  summits  look  down  in 
cold  silence  upon  fruit-laden  palms  basking  in  sempiternal 
sunshine.  At  times  the  entire  botanical  rangé  embraced  in 
the  frigid,  the  temperate,  and  the  torrid  zones  encompasses 
the  slopes  of  these  tropical  giants,  is  quickened  intő  life  by 
their  internál  fíres,  and  forms  contrasts  as  sharply  deíined 
as  sun  and  shade.  Here  alsó  one  may  pass  in  a  few  brief  hours 
from  the  cocoanut  groves  of  the  blistering  tierra  cali&nte^ 
to  the  wind-swept  regions  of  etemal  ice,  through  various 
gradations  of  climate;  which,  oddlv  enough,  are  almost  within 
shouting  distance  of  one  another.  From  the  bleak  hill-regions, 
oftentimes  honeycombed  with  almost  fabulously  rich  mines, 
one  may  literally  look  down  upon  sheltered  winter  stations 
thousands  of  feet  below,  embowered  in  tropical  flowers  and 
swooning  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer. 

Whüe  many  travellers  will  be  content  to  share  the  life  in 
the  sustainedly  delightful  sea-shore  and  table-land  cities  and 
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the  beguiling  winter-resorts  which  lie  midway  between,  others 
will  be  attracted  to  the  charming  Laké  Regions  of  Chapala 
and  Patzcuaro,  to  the  awe-inspiring  Falls  of  Juanacatlan,  the 
roaring,  smoking  volcano  of  Colima,  the  writhing,  bubbling 
fumaróles  of  JoruUo,  the  thoroughly  auaint  old  Isthmian  city 
of  Tehuantepec  —  with  its  strikingiy  nandsome  Burmese-like 
women  and  their  bizarre  costumes  —  to  the  gigantic  Barranca 
de  Cobre  — which  is  "  painted  liké  a  flower,"  and  which  rivals 
in  size  and  beauty  the  wonderfuUy  gorgeous  Grand  Caíion 
of  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona  ^—  or  to  the  übyrinthine  Cavem 
of  Cacahuamilpa  —  a  worthy  Latin-American  competitor  of 
Kentucky's  Mammoth  Cave. 

Then  again,  few  great  cities  of  the  world  surpass  in  beauty 
or  oífer  greater  and  more  entrancing  contrasts  than  Mexico 
City,  Montezuma's  sometime  Aztec  metropolis,  poised  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  lovely  Valiey  of  Mexico. 
Its  splendid  médiáéval  churches,  its  charming  women,  its 
various  Indián  tribes,  and  its  astonishingly  picturesque  cus- 
toms  and  street  life  are  always  interesting.  Here  16th  cen- 
tury  architecture  stands  side  by  side  with  the  best  achieve- 
ments  of  the  20th  century,  and  here  exist  many  beautiful 
relics  of  a  civilization  that  throve  mayhap  in  the  early  twi- 
light  of  time  —  certainly  centuries  before  the  Pilgrims  sighted 
the  bleak  Massachusetts  shore. 

The  writer  will  therefore  present  in  this  Handbook  a  com- 
prehensive  description  of  every  place  of  importance  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  critical  ^raveller  may  select  that  which 

Eleases  him  best;  just  as  he  would  were  he  in  a  sumptuous 
otel,  before  an  ample  table  covered  with  a  select  repast.  For, 
after  all,  no  one  —  not  evén  he  of  the  extraordinary  appetite 
and  the  fathomless  capacity  —  is  expected  to  go  through  the 
entire  menü,  and  the  tourist  may  gain  a  very  fair  idea  of 
Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  without  travelling  to  every  part  of 
the  vast  Republic. 

Seasons.  Mexico  recognizes  two  distinct  seasons,  the  dry, 
él  estio,  or estadón  de  las  secas  (Oct.-May),  and  the  rainy,  esta- 
ción  de  las  lluvias  (June-Sept.).  The  birds  alsó  recogmze  the 
latter,  and  they  contrive  to  hatch  out  their  young  and  have 
them  on  the  wing  before  the  rains,  which  would  drown  the 
fledgelings. 

In  the  tropics,  where  there  is  no  winter,  the  rains  deíine  the 
seasons.  A  different  set  of  conditions  prevail  at  Orizaba,  Jalapa, 
and  certain  other  points  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cordil- 
leras.  Here  the  wind-blown  clouds  from  the  Gulf  impin^  on 
the  cool  mountains,  and  precipitate  a  sort  of  Scotch  mist  or 
drizzle,  which  oftentimes  develops  intő  heayy  rainfall.  All 
"dry-time"  signs  fail  in  this  region,  and  albeit  the  drenched 
inhabitants  pray  for  the  sun  to  shine  (comp.  p.  504),  it  does 
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so  only  when  fine  weather  prevails  over  the  Gulf ,  and  stonn 
signals  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  furled.  The  rainy  season  is 
the  healthiest  and  most  delightful.  Then  the  fiowers  bloom, 
the  dúst  is  Iáid,  the  microbes  are  drowned  out,  and  the  land  is 
as  ftesh  and  sweet  as  spring  an5rwhere.  The  heat  of  almost 
every  day  is  tempered  by  a  shower,  and  although  threatening 
thunder-storms  are  features  of  certain  sections,  Mexico  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  charming  than  in  the  so-called  winter 
season. 

The  close  of  the  rainy  season  corresponds  with  the  autumnal 
equinox  of  the  north  of  the  U.  S.  A.  At  this  time  vege  tation  is 
at  its  best ;  the  harvest  of  f ruits  and  grains  is  ready  to  gamer, 
and  the  migratory  birds  begin  to  arri  ve  f  rom  the  North .  Count- 
less  thousands  of  ducks,  geese,  plover,  and  other  birds  spread 
over  the  country,  betaking  themselves  to  the  lakes  and 
marshes  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii),  where  they  afford  abundant  food 
for  the  natives  and  much  sport  for  the  hunters. 

The  Mexicans  ha  ve  a  proverb  which  says :  "  Fehrero  loco^ 
porque  de  todo  tiene  un  poco^'  (Feb.  is  a  fool  month:  it*  has 
a  little  of  every  kind  of  weather) ;  but  this  does  not  always 
hold  good.  Neither  does  the  statement  of  a  caustic  writer  to 
the  effect  that  the  M ex.  seasons  are :  *"  Trés  mesés  de  agua,  trés 
mesés  de  polvo^  trés  mesés  de  lodo  y  trés  mesés  de  todo** — 3 
months  of  rain,  3  of  dúst,  3  of  mud,  and  3  of  all  combined. 

It  is  the  custom  for  travellers  to  regard  Mexico  as  purely  a 
winter  resort,  and  the  greatest  influx  of  visitors  is  oetween 
November  and  March.  The  average  Mexico  City  resident  con- 
siders  summer  the  most  attractive  season.  Then  the  city  is 
cleanest  and  the  death  rate  lowest.  Sometime  during  each 
summer  day,  dense  masses  of  black  clouds  gather  about  the 
mountain-tops  and  release  torrents  of  cooling  and  cleansing 
water  over  the  city.  The  quick  downpours  scrub  the  streets 
and  flush  the  sewers.  The  showérs  are  usually  of  short  dura- 
tion,  and  they  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  dryness  of 
the  air  renders  the  soil  Üke  a  huge  blotting-paper,  andevapora- 
tion  is  so  rapid  that  the  streets  are  often  dry  a  few  minutes 
after  the  rains  cease.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the  water  and  the 
sun,  plánt  life  springs  fresh  from  every  nook  and  ere  vice,  and 
each  tiny  garden  is  converted  intő  a  tropical  hortus.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  wet  season  the  rains  usually  come  at  night, 
and  the  momings  which  follöw  are  uncjuestionably  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  year.  The  atmosphere  is  deliciously  crisp  and 
sweet,  with  a  cool  tang  and  a  suggestion  of  electric  vigor  in  it. 
If  the  sun  rises  behind  a  doud,  it  soon  burns  its  way  through, 
and  evén  during  the  rainy  season  one  may  plán  a  moming  ex- 
cursion  with  almost  a  certainty  of  fine  weather.  As  a  rule  the 
traveller  may  count  upon  a  succession  of  clear,  cloudless  days 
throughout  the  winter  season.  The  lóngest  day  of  the  year  at 
Mexico  City  is  13  hrs. ;  the  shortest  11  hrs.  See  Climate. 
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Climate.  The  odd  physical  confíguration  of  Mexico  gives  it 
many  temperatures  ana  three  distinct  climates,  all,  curiously 
enough,  within  a  very  few  hours'  ride  of  one  another. 

The  relaxing  tierra  caliente  (hot  land)  begins  at  the  sea- 
coast  and  extends  inward  and  upward  to  an  altitude  of  about 
3,000  ft..  where  the  air  is  usually  deHghtful,  with  a  yearly 
average  temperature  of  80°-88°  Fahr.  and  an  extreme  of  100°- 
105°.  The  oest-known  towns  lying  along  this  ILttoral  are 
Merida  (p.  674),  Vera  Cruz  (p.  469),  Campeche  (p.  569),  and 
Tampico,  on  the  Gulf,  and  Guaymas  (p.  78),  Mazatlan  (p.  90), 
Mamanülo  (p.  188),  Acapulco  (p.  460),  and  Salina  Cruz  on  the 
Pacific.  The  winter  climate  (Dec.-Feb.)  of  these  plaoes  is  ad- 
mirable  —  liké  early  May  days  in  the  Central  U.  S.  A.  —  but 
broken,  at  intervals,  by  furious  nortes  (p.  471) ,  which  lower  the 
temperature  and  chili  the  marrow  of  the  thin-blooded  inhab- 
itants.  Oddly  enough,  the  summer  '*  dog-days  "  (caniculares)  in 
Vera  Cruz  or  Guaymas  never  scorch  or  stew  one  as  do  the 
"sizzards"  of  New  York.  The  cool  land  breeze  which  blows 
seaward  in  the  a.  m.  and  retums  at  nightfall  laden  with  salted 
ozone  and  coolness  makes  life  in  tropical,  white-clad  Vera 
Cruz,for  example,  with  its  palms  and  balconies  and  lon^  mid- 
day  siestas,  far  more  supportable  than  in  New  York  with  its 
houses  liké  huge  fumaces  and  its  heat-radiating  streets. 

The  tierra  templada  (temperate  land)  lies  between  3,200  and 
6,500  ft.,  with  an  average  all  the  year  temperature  of  73°-77° 
Fahr. ;  the  variation  during  a  season  may  not  be  more  than  6° 
or  8°.  The  finest  of  the  Mexican  climates  is  found  between 
these  elevations.  The  immunity  from  heavy  frosts  is  as  com- 
plete  as  that  from  extreme  humidity,  noxious  insects,  and 
sudden  temperature  changes.  Dryness  is  the  emphatic  qual- 
ity,  with  freedom  in  the  dry  season  (Oct.-May)  from  malária 
and  a  perpetual  exemption  from  the  keen,  cold  winds  of  the 
higher  altitudes  and  the  hygienic  deficiencies  of  the  maritime 
regions.  Semi-tropical  products  thrive  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  tropics,  and  there  are  farms  where  wheat  and  sugár- 
cane  grow  almost  within  touch  of  each  other.  Certain  of  the 
towns  in  this  favored  zone  are  natural,  open-air  sanitariums, 
and  the  warm,  still  days  and  cool,  sleepful  nights  are  tonics 
which  bring  many  a  sufferer  (particularly  from  tuberculosis) 
back  to  health.  One  of  these  nealth  stations  is  Guadalajara 
(p.  161),  with  an  almost  perfect  climate  aptly  described  as 
'•  June  with  October  touches."  Other  towns  in  this  land  of 
etemal  spring,  noted  for  a  climate  particularly  suited  to  in- 
valids  fearsome  of  quick  temperature  changes,  are  Orizaba 
(p.  489),  Oaxaca  (p.  528),  Cuauhtla  (p.  466),  Cv^emawica  (p. 
436),  etc.  The  latter  place  is  celebrated  for  its  attractive 
hotels ;  as  being  one  of  the  most  favored  winter  stations  north 
of  the  Equator ;  and  for  somé  of  the  finest  views  in  the  Repub- 
licL  It  is  unusually  free  from  cold  wa ves  {ondas  frias)  and  f roha 
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brusque  climatic  changes.  The  gradation  of  the  seasons  is  so 
gentle  that  the  trees  take  on  their  new  spring  leaves  while 
still  green  with  the  verdure  of  the  old  year. 

The  tierra  fria  (cold  countiy)  —  cold  only  in  comparison  to 
the  heat  at  tne  coast  —  rises  above  the  6,500  ft.  levél  and  ex- 
tends  to  snow-line  (12,460  ft.  in  the  tropics);  above  this  the 
thermometer  often  sinks  below  freezing-point.  The  average 
temperature  of  the  all^ed  tierra  fria  is  59°-62°  Fahr.  with 
slight  changes  except  in  winter,  when  a  norte  may  bring  a 
light  snowfall  to  Mexico  City  and  topple  the  mercury  down  to 
30®  or  40°.  In  Toluca  and  the  high  moimtain  towns,  the  ther- 
mometer has  been  known  to  register  20°.  The  rainfall  in  this 
region  is  only  one  fifth  as  much  as  that  of  the  tempera  te  zone. 
In  the  sunny  |K)cket8  and  shel tered  valleys  of  the  tierra  fria 
the  vegetation  is  often  quite  luxuriant. 
,  Plants  will  grow  on  the  southem  side  of  a  mountain  which 
has  snow  on  the  opposite  side.  The  sky  over  all  the  zones  is 
noted  for  its  unrivalled  blue,  and  on  any  winter  day  he  who 
seeks  the  sun  in  the  moming  will  seek  the  shadows  at  noon. 
From  the  elevated  mountain  peaks  one  may  look  down  pást 
the  temperate  to  the  torrid  zone ;  from  the  f rozen  cone  of  somé 
volcano  to  the  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf ,  embracing  in  one  view 
all  that  class  of  vegetation  which  thrives  between  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  Equator. 

The  climate  of  Mexico  City  is  usually  mild,  but  exhilarat- 
ing;  ranging  during  the  year  from  35°  to  75°  Fahr.  with  a 
mean  temperature  of  65°.  Excepting  in  the  winter,  its  great- 
est  variations  are  generally  between  day  and  night  on  the 
same  day.  The  tropical  heat  of  the  latitude  is  tempered  by 
the  altitude.  Throughout  the  year  the  nights  are  delightfully 
cool,  and  a  pair  of  heavy  blankets  are  always  requisite  to  com- 
fortable  sleep.  During  the  short  winter  (Dec.-Feb.)  the  tem- 
perature is  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  northers  which  blow 
down  the  Gulf.  These  monsoons  of  the  western  hemisphere 
sometimes  precipitate  li^ht  snowfalls  or  hail-storms  in  the 
capital,  but  the  snow  vanishes  with  the  íirst  touch  of  sunshine. 
Rarely  a  winter  day  passes  without  somé  sunshine,  and  then 
one  instinctively  seeks  the  shady  side  of  the  street. 

The  altitude  is  unsuitable  for  snakes,  scorpions,and  similar 
reptilia.  It  affects  culinary  operations,  and  recipes  which  give 
good  results  at  sea-level  ha  ve  to  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  ele- 
vation.   Food  values  decrease  by  one-thu-d,  it  is  said. 

Health.  Mexico  is  as  healthy  as  any  country  similarly 
situated  (comp.  Populatien,  p.  Ix).  The  table-land,  or 
Central  Plateau,  is  unusually  salubrious,  and  the  natives 
sometimes  reach  an  extrémé  old  age.  The  intelligent  traveller 
always  takes  certain  precautions  to  guard  ajgainst  diseases 
prevalent  where  sanitary  devices  and  hygienic  methods  are 
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lacking,  and  similar  measures  should  be  adopted  while  in  cer- 
tain  of  the  Mexican  towns  —  chiefly  in  the  hot  iowlands.  The 
one-time  great  scourges  of  tropical  Mexico,  yellow  fever  {fiebre 
amarillo)  and  cholera  (cdZera),  ha  ve  been  permanently  eradi- 
catéd,  but  somé  of  thé  coastal  towns  are  not  alwaj's  free  from 
malária  (calenturds,  malária)  and  typhoid  (fiebre  tifoidea). 
Typhus  (tifo)  is  sometimes  met  with,  and  is  usually  traceable 
to  indiscreet  eating  or  drinking.  Every  town  prides  itself  on 
possessing  the  "  best "  water,  and  certain  of  the  old  residents 
will  refer  to  their  robustness  and  attribute  it  to  never  ha\nng 
drunk  a  gill  of  boiled  water  in  their  lives.  The  observant  trav- 
eller,  cognizant  of  the  goodly  number  of  worthy  townspeople 
tucked  away  in  the  local  campo  santo,  will  continue  to  use  care, 
particularly  in  places  where  statistics  relating  to  mortality, 
drainage,  water-supply,  and  so  forth  are  unfamiliar  to  him. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  natural  mineral  springs,  and  good  bottled  waters 
are  obtainable  everjrwhere  in  the  Republic,  Those  of  the  Topó  Chieo 
Springs  (p.  10),  Tehuacan  (p.  526),  several  of  the  Mex.  City  companiee, 
and  others,  are  popular.  Pint  bottles  cost,  usually,  35  c. ;  ^  pts.  or  splits 
(.botelUis  chicas),  20  e.  The  Irón  Brew  bottled  by  the  diflferent  companies 
is  generally  made  of  spring  water  flavored  with  an  extract  similar  to 
sarsaparilla.  Tourists  are  eautioned  against  the  soft  drinks  sold  at 
native  street  stand  s. 

The  low  class  natives  and  servants  generally  are  ignor- 
ant  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  hygiene,  and  tourists 
should  bear  this  in  mind  constantly  when  dealing  with  them. 
The  visitor  who  samples  wayside  drinks  and  dishes  because  of 
their  novelty  exhibits  more  confidence  in  native  methods  than 
would  an  old  resident  of  the  country.  Hotels  in  Mexico  always 
f urnish  boiled  milk ;  it  is  an  excellent  rule  never  to  drink  milk 
that  has  not  been  previously  boiled  or  sterilized,  or  water  thai 
has  not  been  boiled  or  filtered.  Somé  excellent  beér  is  brewed 
in  the  country  (at  Toluca,  Monterey,  Orizaba,  etc.),and  the 
different  brands  are  to  be  found  on  sale  (20-35  c.  the  bottle) 
almost  everywhere. 

It  is  imprudent  to  sleep  without  a  mosquito-net  {mosQui- 
terá)  in  a  mosquito  district.  A  few  big  safety-pins  with  which 
to  unité  gaping  mosquito  curtains  are  sometimes  worth  their 
weight.  A  bottle  of  flea-powder  is  useful  any where  in  the 
Republic.  If  your  visit  includes  a  trip  to  the  tierra  caliente, 
a  bottle  of  carbolic  acid  will  often  render  sleep  possible  by 
counteracting  the  unpleasant  odors  arising  from  open  drains. 

The  Mexican  tropical  fruits  are  légion.  They  are  oftentimes 
delicious,  but  strangers  will  do  well  to  eat  sparingly  of  un- 
familiar specimens  until  they  become  acquainted  with  their 
after  effects.  Ünwashed  ground  fruits  and  vegetables —  straw- 
berries,  lettuce,  and  the  liké  —  should  not  be  eaten.  The  In- 
dián gardeners  are  usually  as  innocent  of  ideas  of  hygiene  as 
are  the  cooks  who  prepare  the  vegetables  for  the  table  (native 
cooks  usually  mix  the  salads  and  oils  with  their  fíngers,  and 
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they  ha  ve  been  known  to  spit  in  a  frying-pan  to  see  if  it  were 
hot  enough),  and  as  the  truck  gardens  are  usually  fertiiized 
with  unspeakable  filth  —  and  sometimes  irrigated  with  un- 
clean  water  —  the  product  is  apt  to  be  contaminated.  The 
Mexican  pottery  water-bottle  is  a  pemicious  conductor  of  ty- 
phoid.  The  small  neck  will  not  permit  of  the  bottle  being 
washed  properly;  when  broken,  old  bottles  are  found  to  be 
coated  on  the  inside  with  green  slime,  just  as  would  any  closed 
and  unwashed  filter.  The  bottles  render  the  water  cool  but 
microbic.  A  nibber  hot-water  bottle  jshould  fönn  a  part  of 
every  traveller's  oütfit.  In  the  higher  altitudes-  they  are  use- 
ful  in  cases  of  chest  colds  and  slight  congestions.  It  is  very 
advisable  to  be  vaccinated  before  starting  for  Mexico. 

In  Mexico  City  pulmonary  and  bowel  troubles  fönn  the  larg- 
est  items  in  the  mortality  list.  This  need  cause  the  traveller 
no  uneasiness  if  he  exercises  the  caution  requisite  to  healthful- 
ness  in  any  climate.  The  altitude  and  the  rareíied  air  renders 
the  taking  of  colds  easy,  but  if  the  cold  is  attended  to  at  once, 
no  evil  results  foUow.  A  head  cold  is  regarded  as  lightly  as 
elsewhere,  but  should  it  settle  on  the  lungs  no  time.should  be 
lost  in  adopting  rigorous  measures  for  its  eradication.  At  high 
altitudes  pneumonia  (the  disease  most  dreaded  by  Mexicans) 
develops  quicker  than  in  the  lowlands  and  often  terminates 
fatally.  At  the  bare  suspicion  of  pneumonia  the  patient  should 
immediately  seek  a  lower  levél.  Cuauhtla  (p.  466)  and  Cuer- 
navaca  (p.  436)  are  considered  the  health  stations  of  Mexico 
City.  Ayoid  sleeping  or  living  in  rooms  on  the  ground  íioor. 
If  the  ro'om  be  dark,  damp,  and  cold  it  is  trebly  dangerous.  A 
room  in  which  the  purifymg  rays  of  the  sun  do  not  enter  for 
at  least  one  hour  during  the  day  is  not  healthy  —  particularly 
for  weak  lungs.  Avoid  the  thin,  cold,  night  air  as  muchas  pos- 
sible.  The  unacclimated  should  avoid  going  out  in  the  evening 
without  a  light  overcoat  or  wrap  to  guard  against  sudden  tem- 
perature  changes.  Mexico  City  physicians  say  winter  under- 
wear  should  not  be  changed  for  that  of  lighter  weight  till  the 
last  of  April  —  albeit  sprmg  begins  March  20th  in  the  Valléy 
of  Mexico.  At  high  levels  the  diíTerence  of  temperature  be- 
tween  sunlight  and  shadow  is  marked,  and  to  become  over- 
heated  and  then  sit  in  the  shade  to  cool  off  is  perilous. 
Breathing  through  the  nostrils,  instead  of  through  the  mouth, 
is  the  surest  way  to  prevent  taking  cold  on  the  Mex.  table-land 
—  or  elsewhere.  Statistics  show  that  the  greatest  mortality 
in  Mexico  City  (52  per  thousand)  is  among  young  children 
(the  uncared-for),  the  unhy^ienic,  and  the  intemperate. 

An  excellent  safeguard  agamst  diarrhoea  and  allied  ills  pecul- 
iar  to  high  altitudes  and  hot  countries  is  a  woollen  bánd  worn 
around  the  stomach.  This  prevents  the  sudden  chili  which  is 
the  side  partner  of  choléra  and  dysentery.  Similar  bands 
(called  cholera-bands)  are  worn  in  many  cholera  countries. 
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Sun  baths  at  high  altitudes  are  delightful  but  not  always 
wholesome :  they  exhilarate  certain  constitutions  and  poison 
others  —  particularly  those  predisposed  to  malária.  In  ele- 
vated  districts  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  possess  a  subtle 
banefulness  which  sometimes  produce  curious  disorders. 
Their  malignant  action  reminds  one  of  the  mysterious  effects 
of  X-rays.  After  hours  of  exercise  in  the  sun  at  high  altitudes 
strong  men  have  been  known  to  faint,  without  apparent 
cause.  The  nerves  of  the  most  phlegmatic  will  sometimes 
twitter  and  become  jangled,  and  the  eyesight  is  occasionally 
disturbed.  Then  neurasthenia  stepsinand  thesmall  perplex- 
ities  of  life  assume  gigantic  proportions.  A  few  days  spent  at 
a  lower  levél  corrects  these  flisorders.  They  can  be  avoided 
by  wearing  the  broad-brimmed  Mexican  somhrero  —  becoming 
to  men  and  women  alike.  Stomach  and  nervous  troubles  often 
reach  one  through  tired  eyes,  long  exposed  to  the  sun's  glare, 
and  travellers  touring  the  Republic  cannot  do  better  than  to 
invest  in  a  straw  sombrero  (cost  20  c.-$l)  or  blue  goggles. 

What  to  Wear.  For  the  cities  of  the  Mexican  Plateau 
spring  clothing  is  necessary  for  the  young  and  warm-blooded, 
and  winter  outfits  or  heavy  outer  wraps  for  the  elderly  person 
of  sluggish  circulation.  On  the  table-land  the  sunny  days  are 
always  warm,  but  the  shadows  and  nights  are  cool.  During  the 
*'  rainy  season  "  (June-Sept.)  certain  of  the  days  are  liké  Octo- 
ber  days  in  New  En^lana  —  warm  at  noon,  but  harbingers  of 
winter  when  the  twilight  shadows  gather.  After  sundown  and 
before  sun-up  a  spring  overcoat  {sóbretodo)  or  somé  kind  of  a 
wrap  is  desirable.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to  Mexico 
aty  and  other  places  of  a  liké  altitude,  as  the  keen,  cold  winds 
which  sometimes  blow  are  not  beneficial  to  the  invalid  thinly 
elad.  It  can  be  accepted  as  a  safe  axiom  that  summer  clothing 
is  always  out  of  place  in  Mexico  City.  In  the  coastal  towns 
the  very  thinnest  clothing  is  acceptable. 

In  the  towns  near  the  5,000  feet  levél,  such  as  Gtiadalajara, 
San  Luis  Potosí,  Torreön,  Monterey,  Puehla^  Ciiemaímca,  and 
so  on,  the  summer  outfit  should  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  light  overcoat  and  médium  weight  underwear,  for  the  cool 
nights  and  winter  days,  as  the  traveller  should  be  especially 
on  his  guard  against  chilis  and  colds.  Underwear  and*  such 
clothing  can  be  purchased  (usually  of  European  make)  in 
Mexico  cheaper,  as  a  rule,  than  in  the  United  States.  Most  of 
the  cities  possess  attractive  shops  (comp.  p.  Ixix),  where  Euro- 
pean and  American  productions  can  be  bou^ht  at  reasonable 
prices.  Sealskin  coats  are  unnecessary  in  IVfexico ;  unless  the 
owner  of  one  of  these  obtains  a  permit  when  leaving  the  U.  S. 
A.,  customs  duty  is  apt  to  be  levied  on  the  letum.  Ladies  will 
find  a  dust-bag  for  hats  a  useful  adjunct  when  travelllDg  by 
rail  in  certain  parts  of  the  Republic. 
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CJool  off  before  entering  churches,  particularly  thcMse  of  the 
highlajids,  which  are  always  chiUy.  The  courteous  Mexican 
realizes  the  marked  differenoe  in  temperatuie  between  the 
sunlit  Street  and  the  cool  houses,  and  the  visitor  is  usually  le- 
quested  to  keep  his  hat  on  (cúbrese  usted)  until  the  danger 
of  contracting  a  cold  is  passed. 

III!  Railways.  Steamships.  Tramways.  Diligences.  Auto- 
mobiles.  Horses.  Burros.  Highwa3rs. 

The  Railways  {ferrocarHles  or  caminos  de  hierro),  most 
of  which  are  under  Government  controi,  are  excellent,  well 
managed,  and  remarkably  safe.  Trains  are  run  at  reasonable 
speed  and  accidents  are  rare.  Each  year  adds  to  the  extensive 
mileage  (3,000  M.  in  1876;  20,000  m  1909),  and  to  comfort, 
equipment,  and  safety.  Fares  are  a  trifle  lower  than  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  are  charged  by  the  küómeiro  ;  usually  3  c.  Ist 
class  (primera  dase)  and  l-J  c,  2d  class  (s^unda  clase).  On 
certain  of  the  short  lines  4  c.  and  2  c.  respectively  are  chari^ed. 
The  cars  of  the  latter  grade  ha  ve  seats  ranged  along  the  side, 
and  are  generally  fiiled  with  persons  of  the  lower  oixier;  they 
are  not  popular  with  foreigners  and  are  not  recommended. 
When  acGompanied  by  ladies  travellers  should  always  favor 
the  fírst  class  or  the  Pullman  cars.  The  latter  are  run  on 
nearly  all  trains;  for  scale  of  prices  consult  the  Guta  OficiaU 

Railway  Restaurants  (Jondas),  where  table-d'kóte  meals 
(usually  $1)  are  ready  for  the  traveller,  are  to  be  found  at 
nearly  all  rly.  iunctions  {empalmes)  and  large  towns  {pueblos 
granaes  or  ciuaades).  Trains  usually  stop  25  min.  Certain  of 
these  fondas  (they  vary  with  the  management)  are  excellent; 
others  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  thoughtful  traveller 
will  bear  in  mind  that  about  90%  of  the  travel  is  native, 
and  that  Mexicans  would  not  be  justified  in  expecting  to 
find  their  favorité  dishes  at  rly.  eating-houses  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
There  are  usually  compensations  for  the  bad  places ;  at  certain 
of  the  good  ones  delicious  strawberries,  wild  fowl  (in  the  laké 
regions),  venison,  aromatic  honey,  excellent  fish,  good  dairy- 
products,  eggs  and  chicken,  and  many  delightful  fruits  and 
native  sweets  are  served  throughout  the  year.  Those  who  pre- 
fer  to  eat  in  a  more  leisurely  fashion  are  recommended  to  seek 
the  Pullman  buffet  and  grill  found  on  most  trains.  Trains  are 


^  The  Ouia  Oficial  de  Ferrocarrilea  y  Vaporea  de  la  Repúhlica  Mexicana 
(moDthly,  25  c,  for  sale  on  all  trains  and  at  all  stores  of  the  Sonora 
News  Company)  gives  the  time-tables  and  fares  of  the  railway,  Pull- 
man cars,  steamers,  tramways,  diligences,  the  addresses  of  foreign  con- 
Buls,  etc.,  with  additional  information  useful  to  the  traveller. 

The  Qvia  Oficial  iMcaud  de  Ferrocarríles,  Tranvíaa  y  Vaporea  (monthly, 
15  c,  on  all  trains,  etc.)  is  alsó  a  handy  pocket  volume  containing  more 
or  leüs  of  the  above  information.  Both  books  are  recommended. 
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run  on  Mexican  time,  which  is  24  min.  faster  at  El  Paso,  and 
36  min.  slower  at  Laredo  than  U.  S.  A.  time.  In  somé  places 
rly.  time  differs  from  the  local  town-time:  reference  is  made 
to  this  under  the  proper  headings. 

Tickets  (Jboletos)  are  iifiiiall)^  bought  at  the  expendw  at  the 
station,  albeit  in  the  larger  cities  the  rlys.  generaJly  maintain 
city  ticket-oflBces.  Belated  travellers  (of  which  there  is  no 
dearth  in  Mexico)  are  apt  to  cause  a  jam  near  the  tieket- 
window  immediately  prior  to  train-time,  and  travellers  will 
find  it  advisable  to  secure  their  tickets  and  checks  {tcdones,  or 
cheques)  well  in  advance.  ExcuRsiON  tickets  for  special  ex- 
cursion  trains  {trenes  de  recreo)  will  generally  savé  the  traveller 
money  when  the  dates  suit  his  convenience.  (Consult  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers.)  Circular  tickets  and 
others  embracmg  joumeys  by  land  and  sea  (to  the  U.  S.  A. 
and  retum)  are  soíd  by  certain  of  the  railway  and  steamship 
companies,  with  a  wide  time  limit  and  generally  a  considerable 
reduction  in  price.  The  fares  quoted  in  the  Handbook  are  ap- 
proximate  and  are  subject  to  change.  Tickets  must  be  shown 
when  luggage  is  checked  —  for  which  service  there  is  no 
charge.  The  law  of  April  29, 1899,  relating  to  railways  is  averse 
to  Ticket  Scalpers,  of  which  there  are  nőne  in  Mexico  Travel- 
lers may  be  interested  to  know  that  this  law  provides  a  heavy 
penalty  for  any  one  who  sells  an  unused  portion  of  á  personal 
rly.  ticket  or  uses  one  made  out  in  the  name  of  another. 

Luggage  Regulations:  Baggage  weights  are  computed  in 
kilogrammes  (p.  xliv),  and  trunks  weighing  more  tnan  115 
kilós,  are  apt  to  be  rejected.  The  usual  allowance  with  one 
first-class  ticket  is  50  kilós.  (110  Ibs.),  albeit  on  through  tick- 
ets (between  points  in  Mexico  and  the  U.  S.  A.)  68  kilós.  (150 
Ibs.)  are  allowed.  Excess  baggage  (exceso)  is  charged  for  ac- 
cording  to  distance,  the  usual  rate  being  about  2  c.  per  100 
kilogrammes  per  kilométre.  Hand-bags  {petacas  de  manó); 
steamer-chairs  {sülas  pára  vapor);  nfles  {rifles);  bicycles 
(bicicletas) ;  tool-chests  (herramientos) ;  saddles  {siüas  pára 
morUar);  photographic  Instruments  {instrumentos  fotográficos) , 
and  articles  of  a  like  nature  are  accepted  as  regular  luggage 
and  are  checked.  Thin  paper  or  cardboard  slips  are  generally 
used  as  checks,  and  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  and  to  avoid 
delays,  the  traveller  should  see  personally  that  the  numbers 
on  these  slips  correspond  to  those  on  his  trunks  (Jbavles)  or 
bundles  (6w//os).  For  a  large  trunk  lost  through  their  care- 
lessness  the  rly.  company  will  pay  $200  ;  for  a  small  one  $100  ; 
for  a  hand-bag  $25,  and  for  a  hat-box  $5. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  {Ferrocarriles  Nadonales 
de  Mexico,  Rte.  1,  p.  1)  start  from  Laredo,  at  the  N.-E., 
and  link  the  frontier  and  the  capital;  passing  through  the 
large   cities  of  Monterey  (p.  5),   Saltillo  (p.    12),  San 
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Lxns  PoTOSÍ  (p.  17),  Querétaro  (p.  109),  etc.  ünder  this 
management  is  the  Ferrocarril  Interoceánico  (pp.  461- 
499),  the  Mexican  Southern,  and  the  (formerly)  Mexican 
Central  (see  below).  Alsó  the  F.  C.  Hidalgó  y  Nordeste 
and  the  F.C.  InternacionalMexicano  (Eagle  Pass  Roüte), 
which  latter  runs  from  the  frontier  town  of  Ciüdad  Porfirio 
DtAZ  to  DuRANGO  (p.  100).  Branch  lines  connect  the  capital 
with  Tolüca  (p.  194) ;  Morelia  (p.  202) ;  the  beautiful  laké 
region  of  Patzcuaro  (p.  209);  and  the  fine  coffee-growing 
district  of  ÜRUAPAN  (p.  227). 

The  (sometime)  Mexican  Central  Railway  (Rte.  6,  p.  22), 
now  a  part  (El  Faso  Roüte)  of  the  National  Railway  of 
Mexico,  runs  from  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  traverses  a  highly 
interesting  region;  touching  the  table-land  cities  of  Chihuahua 
(p.  25);  ToRREON  (p.  35);  Zacatecas  (p.  38);  Aguasca- 
UENTES  (p.  45);  León  (p.  124);  Guanajüato  (p.  137); 
Celaya  (p.  127);  Querétaro  (p.  109);  and,  by  branch  lines, 
the  Laké  Region  op  Chapala  (p.  1 52) ;  Guadalajara  (p.  1 61 ) ; 
Colima  (p.  185);  Manzanillo  (p.  188);  Tampico  (p.  48),  etc. 
The  Cuernavaca  Division  (Rte.  45,  p.  432)  carries  the  trav- 
eller  to  sheltered  winter  stations  where  cold  is  unknown,  where 
perennial  flowers  deck  the  summer  gardens,  where  Spanish 
churches,  pcdacios,  and  snow-capped  volcanoes  are  features  in 
the  Inagnifícent  views,  and  where  the  land  is  one  of  eternal 
spring. 

The  Mexican  Railway  (F,  C.  Mexicano),  Rte.  52,  p.  484, 
iinks  Mexico  City  (p.  232)  with  the  coast  at  Vera  Cruz 
(p.  469)  and  passes  through  the  cities  of  Orizaba  (p.  489) 
and  CÓRDOBA  (p.  486).  The  scenery  along  this  route  ranks 
with  the  finest  on  the  contiiient.  The  Sonora  Railway  {F, 
C.  de  Sonmra),  Rte.  19,  p.  74,  starts  from  Nogales,  Ari- 
zona (p.  74),  at  the  N.-W.,  touches  at  Hermosili^  (p.  77), 
and  runs  to  Guaymas  (p.  78)  on  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  (West  Coast 
Route).  Rte.  23,  p.  89,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  line,  and  connects  Guaymas  with  the  fíne  Jaliscan  city 
of  Guadalajara,  described  at  p.  162. 

The  Mexican  Southern  Railway  (F,  C.  Mexicano  dd 
Sur),  Rte.  59,  p.  523,  connects  Puebla  (p.  508)  with  Oaxaca 
(p.  528),  and  orings  the  traveller  to  the  Ruins  of  Mitla 
(p.  534),  —  somé  of  the  finest  relics  extant  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans.  The  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus  Railway  (F.  C.  Vera  Cruz 
cH  Istmo),  Rte.  62,  p.  544,  traverses  a  beautiful  semi-tropical 
coimtry  between  Córdoha,  on  the  Mexican  Rly.,  and  Santa 
LucREciA  (p.  550)  on  the  Isthmian  Route.  The  Tehuan- 
tepec  National  Railway  (F,  C,  Nációnál  de  Tehuantepecj 
called  alsó  the  Ruta  del  Istmo  Mexicano),  Rte.  63,  p.  550, 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  world's  most  celebrated  lines,  is 
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described  at  p.  557.    The  Pan-American  Railway  (F.  C. 

Pan-Americano) ,  Rte.  64,  which  leaves  the  Isthmian  Rly,  at 
San  Gerónimo  station  and  penetrates  to  Guatemala,  is  de- 
scribed at  p.  558. 

The  Ferrocarríles  Unidos  de  Yucatan  (JJnited  Rlys,  of 
Y.)  are  referred  to  at  p.  573.  The  Eumsas  City,  Mezico,  and 
Orient  Railway  C^.  C.  M.  y  Orienté),  Rte.  13,  p.  66,  enters 
Mexico  through  the  State  of  Chihuahua  and  penetrates  to 
Topolobampo  on  the  W.  coast.  The  Mexico  North-Westem 
R.  R.  (F.  C.  Nor-Oeste  de  Mex.)  (Rte.  12,  p.  51)  penetrates 
Western  Chihuahua  and  reaches  what  has  been  rdterred  to  as 
the  fínest  big  game  region  in  North  America. 

There  are  many  minor  hnes  (consult  the  Guia  OfidaJ)  and 
the  system  (reá)  grows  almost  daily.  La  CompaMa  de  Express 
Mexicana  S,  A .  operates  the  express  service  on  mostof  the  rlys. 

Among  the  expresedons  that  the  railway  traveller  will  fínd  convenient 
to  understand  are  the  following: 
/  Vámonoa  !  —  Ali  aboard  I 

Veinticinco  mintUos  pára  comer  —  Twenty-five  minutes  for  refreshments. 
Aguí  ae  cambia  —  We  change  cars  here. 
El  íren  está  atrasado  —  The  train  is  laté. 
Llegará  á  tiempo  —  It  will  arrive  on  time. 
Llega  tarde  —  It  is  laté.  Andén  —  Station-piaiiorm. 

Conductor  —  Conductor.  Garrotero  —  Brakeman. 
Agente  de  ptiblicctcionea  —  Newsboy.         MaQuiniata  —  Engineer. 
Camarista  del  Carro  Pvllman  —  PuUman-porter. 

4  CuánioB  minvtos  pora  el  tren  aquif  —  How  long  does  the  train  stop  here? 
i  En  qué  eatación  hay  restawrantt  —  At  what  station  is  there  a  lunch-room? 

Steamships.  A  voyage  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  delightful 
in  good  weather,  and  with  the  exception  of  strong  gales 
{nortes,  p.  471),  which  blow  at  intervals  in  the  winter,  the  sea 
is  usually  calm.  Most  of  the  ships  plying  between  New  York 
and  Vera  Cruz  put  in  at  Havana  and  at  Progreso  (Yucatan, 
p.  572),  and  travellers  have  a  chance  to  go  ashore  and  visit 
these  interesting  places. 

LüGGAGB. — 200  to  250  Ibs.  of  peraonalluggage are usuallv 
allowed  free  with  each  íirst  cabin  ticket.  Proportionate  al- 
lowance  on  second  and  third  class. 

Embarkation  and  Disembarkation.  —  The  principal  S.  S. 
lines  usually  provide  boats,  free,  for  the  landing  of  passen- 
gers.  When  the  docks  are  not  occupied,  ships  generally  tie 
up  at  them.  Where  the  traveller  lanas  in  a  smallboat,  other 
than  one  of  the  company,  he  should  reach  an  understanding 
with  the  boatman  before  embarking  (comp.  p.  469).  Friends 
cÁ  passengers  who  colne  out  in  the  bay  at  Vera  Cruz  to  meet 
incoming  travellers  will  find  these  boats  cheaper  than  the 
steam-launch  of  the  S.  S.  Co.  The  customs  formalities  at 
Mexican  ports  are,  as  a  rule,  free  from  annoyance:  luggage 
is  inspected  promptly  and  with  unusual  courtesy  and  leniency. 
In  cases  of  dispute  with  boatmen  or  customs-officers  the  trav- 
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eller  may  liké  to  remem ber  that  in  dealing  with  Mexicans 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  force  or  bluster,  but  that  everything 
is  possible  through  courtesy  (comp.  p.  Ixii).  Merchandise  in 
quantities  is  dutiable,  and  if  the  traveller  thinks  he  has  been 
overcharged,  and  that  the  proper  rate  has  not  been  applied 
to  his  case,  it  is  his  privilege  to  make  an  ocurso  (reclamation), 
which,  if  presented  in  legal  form  (consult  the  S.  S.  Agt.  or 
a  customs  official),  will  reóeive  due  attention,  and,  if  found 
tenable,  will  cause  a  refund. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  lines  of  steamere  plying 
from  abroad  to  Mexican  ports.  Fares  (apt  to  change)  are 
quoted  in  the  money  of  the  countries  whence  the  ships  sail. 

a.  From  New  York.  New  York  ék  Cuba  Maü  Éteamship 
Co.  (Ward  Line),  weekly  sailings  from  A^.  Y.  viá  Havana  and 
Progreso  (faré  $60)  to  Vera  Cruz  (in  7  days,  faré  to  V.  C.  $60, 
to  Mex.  City  $65).  Retums  from  V.  C.  each  week  over  the 
same  route.  One  sailing  a  week  from  N.  Y.  to  Tampico  (faré 
$40,  agent.  Jósé  Ignacio  Isiísi)  and  return.  General  Office, 
Pier  14,  East  River,  New  York  City.  General  Agents  in  Mex- 
ico,  Berettj  0' Kelly  &  Co.^  Ave.  5  de  Mayo,  16,  Mex.  City,  and 
Calle  de  la  Constitución,  Vera  Cruz.  —  Morgan  Line  (operated 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rly.  Co.)  from  N.  Y.  to  New  Orleans, 
thence  rly.  viá  So.  Pac.  to  Eagle  Pass  or  Laredo  and  rail  to 
Mexican  points  (in  8  days;  faré  N.  Y.  to  Mex.  City,  $55).  Agt. 
at  Mex.  City,  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
No.  6-B.  N.  Y.  agency,  349  Broadway.  Boats  leave  N.  Y. 
every  Wed.  and  Sat.  from  Pier  25,  North  River;  from  New 
Orleans  every  Wed.  and  Sat.  from  foot  St.  Louis  Street.  The 
ships  of  both  lines  are  clean  and  popular. 

b.  From  New  Orleans  (and  Texas  City).  Wolvin  Line 
(Mexican-American  Service).  Regular  sailings  (dates,  fares, 
etc.  on  application).  Agents  in  Mex.  City.,  La  Agenda  Mari- 
tima  de  Mrcxico^  S.  A.  1*  San  Jüan  de  Letran,  5  (same  in 
Vera  Cruz,  Ave.  Morelos,  7).  In  Tampico,  E.  H,  Decelles; 
in  Puerto»  Mexíco,  Agente  Aduanal  del  F.  C.  Nadonal  de 
Tehtuintepec. 

c.  From  Montreal  (in  summer)  and  Halifax  (in  winter). 
Canada-Mexico  Line  (Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.,  agents  in  Mon- 
treal), every  3  weeks.  Approximate  faré  to  Mex.  City  $65 
(agents,  La  Agenda  Marítima  de  Mexíco,  S.  A .  Calle  San  Jüan 
de  Letran,  5  —  same  agency  in  Vera  Cruz,  approx.  faré  $60). 
Tampico  agent,  Wm.  D.  Edgár. 

d.  Canadian  Mexican  Padfic  Steamship  Line,  from  Vic- 
toria,  B.  C.,  first  of  every  month  to  Salina  Cruz  (viá  Mozatlan, 
MamaniUo,  and  Acapulco),  in  20  days;  fare,  $70.  The  re-* 
tum  boát  leaves  S.  C.  on  the  22d  of  the  month.  Vancouver 
and  Victoria,  J.  H.  Greer  &  Co.  Mex.  City,  C.  H.  Lloyd, 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  No.  1 .  Salina  Cruz,  S.  Pearson  &  Son,  Ltd. 

6.  From  Great  Britain.  Cuban  Steamship  Co,  (Cayo  Line) 
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monthly  between  London  (alsó  Hamburg)  and  Tampioo, 
Vera  Cruz  and  Puerto  Mexico.  Fares  and  sailing  dates  on  ap- 
plication  to  La  Agenda  Maritima  de  Mexico,  S.  A,  Calle  San 
Jüan  de  Letran,  5,  Mex.  City.  —  Leyland  Line,  monthly  from 
Liverpool  to  Vera  Cruz;  faré  £23.  Mexico  City  agents,  Berea, 
0' Kelly  ék  Co.y  Ave.  5  de  Mayo,  16. 

/.  From  Francé.  Compagnie  Generálé  TransaÜanJtique  (6, 
Rue  Aubert,  Paris)  from  Saint-Nazaire  (viá  Coruna,  San- 
tander,  and  Havana)  to  Vera  Cruz,  monthly  in  13  days,  faré, 
francs  675.  Round  trip  less  15  %.  FI.  Burgunder,  Calle  de 
Gante,  No.  11,  Mex.  City. 

g  From  Germany.  Hamburg- Amerika  Linie,  every  2  weeks . 
from  Hamburg  (viá  Southampton,  £26.  Havre  (francs  575), 
Bilbao,  Santander,  Coruna,  Vigo,  and  Havana)  to  Vera  Cruz 
in  17  days,  faré,  Marks  440-^900  (from  Mexico,  $250  Mex.). 
No  reduced  rates  for  round  trip.  Christlieb  &  Rübke,  Segunda 
Calle  Cinco  de  Fehrero,  No.  9,  Mexico  City. 

h.  From  Spain.  Compaüía  Transatlántica  Espaiíola^  fort- 
nightly  from  Coruna  and  Cadiz  (in  16-18  days,  faré  1325 
pesetas)  to  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico  City,  Jósé  Zaragoza,  Calle  de 
TiburdOj  9  (new  No.  118). 

i.  Norway — Mexico  Gulf  Line.  Monthly  sailings  between 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Mexico.  Approximate  faré 
to  Vera  Cruz,  $96  U.  S.  money.  Agents  in  Mex.  City,  Berea, 
O'KeUy  <Sb  Co.,  Ave.  5  de  Mayo,  16. 

The  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co,  (Companía  de  Vapores  de  la 
''Mala  del  Pacífico"),  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
California,  operates  a  frequent  service  between  that  city  and 
several  Central  and  South  American  ports,  touching  at  the  most 
important  Mexican  Pacific  Coast  ports.  (Pacific  Mail  S.  S. 
Co.,  San  Francisco.  Wöhler,  Bartning  Sucrs.,  Mazatlan,  or 
So.  Pac.  Rly.  Co. ,  Cinco  de  Mayo,  6-B,  Mex.  City.)  The  above 
are  alsó  agents  for  The  San  Francisco-Panama  Line  of  the 
Pacific  Maü  S.  S.  Co.  La  Companía  Naviera  deL  Pacífico 
S.  A.  (Manuel  Martinez  del  Rio,  S^  C.  de  Santa  Teresa, 
Mex.  City,  or  the  head  ofBce  at  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa,  Mexico) 
operates  a  coastal  service  between  Guaym^as,  La  PaZy  Mazc^ 
íCan,  San  BlaSj  Mamaniüo,  Acapulco,  San  Benito,  Salina  Cruz, 
and  Tonalá.  Faré  from  Guaym^as  to  Salina  Cruz,  $110  Mex. 
The  Pacific  Coast  S.  S.  Co.  (P.  C.  S.  S.  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
W.  Iberri  é  Hijos  Sucrs.,  Guaymxtö,  Sonora,  Mexico)  runs  boats 
(monthly)  between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Guaymaa,  viá 
MazaÜan  and  the  chief  ports  of  the  Territory  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. Faré,  San  Francisco  to  Ensenada,  $50  U.  S.  money. 

La  Companía  de  Navegación  Mexico  y  Óriente  (Kansas  City, 
Mexico  and  Orient  Rly.  in  Topolobampo,  Mexico,  and  W. 
Iberri  é  Hijos  Sucrs.  at  Guaymas)  operateús  a  coastal  service 
between  Gtmymas  and  Mamanillo.  Faré,  $65  Mex. 

The  Harrison  Line  (Richárd  Bulman  &  Co.,  17,  Gracechurch 
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St.,  London,  E.  C,  Berea,  O'Kelly  &  Co.,  Cinco  de  MayOj  No. 
16,  Mex.  City),  from  Harrington  Dock,  Liverpool,  monthly, 
touches  at  Mexican  Pacific  Coast  and  Gulf  Coast  ports,  en 
route  to  South  American  points.  Les  Ckargeurs  Réunis 
.(from  Havre  viá  Suez  Canal  and  East  Indián  and  Pacific 
American  ports)  call  at  Mex.  Pacific  Coast  points.  (G.  W. 
McNear,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Melchers  Sucrs.,  Mazat- 
lan.)  The  latter  are  alsó  agents  for  The  Kosmos  Line,  from 
Hamburg,  London,  and  Havre,  thence  around  the  world, 
calling  at  Mexican  Pacific  Coast  points,  chiefly  Salina  Crvz 
(p.  556).  Mexico  City  agency  at  Calle  Gante  No.  11  {entresuelo 
No.  2). 

The  China  Commercial  S.  S.  Co.  Ltd,  (head  office  at  Hong 
Kong.  Jesus  M.  Rabago,  5«  Caüe  de  Medinas,  Mex.  City) 
runs  ships  monthly  between  Hong  Kong  and  Salina  Crvz. 
The  Mexican  River  Boats  are  dSy  mentioned  in  the  text 
of  the  Handbook. 

Tramways  {tranvías)  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns 
and  in  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  tranvías  eléctricos 
are  rapidly  superseding  the  mule-power  {tracdón  animál) 
lines.  As  a  generál  rule,  the  tram-fine  connects  the  railway 
Btation  with  the  main  plaza,  near  which  (in  the  smaller  towns) 
will  be^  found  the  hotels,  the  palacio,  post-  and  telegraph-of- 
fices,  and  whatnot.  The  economical  traveller  will  find  the 
cars  ^enerally  convenient,  cheaper  than  cabs,  and  almost 
as  satisfactory.  The  first-clasá  cars  (fares  usually  6-10  c.  the 
trip,  double  at  night)  are  f avored  by  the  f oreigners  and  the  bet- 
ter  class  natives.  The  second-class  cars  (fares  usually  one  half 
those  of  the  first  class)  are  generally  fiUed  with  people  of  tHe 
commonalty.  Detailed  referenoe  to  the  lines  of  the  different 
towns  will  be  found  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  Hand- 
book. Where  possible  only  the  correct  change  should  be 
handed  the  conductor.  Where  tickets  are  given  in  exchange 
for  fares,  they  should  be  kept  untü  the  inspector  comes  round 
to  punch  them.  The  local  custom  is  to  enter  cars  at  the  rear 
and  pass  out  through  the  front  door.  In  certain  towns  the 
cars  leave  the  central  plaza,  or  their  termini,  for  the  rly.  sta- 
tion,  from  one  half  hr.  to  one  hr.  before  trains  arrive  or 
leave.  If  the  last  car  is  missed  the  traveller  may  have  to  make 
the  joumev  afoot  —  which  may  be  inconvement  if  one  has 
cpnsiderable  luggage.  In  small  towns  cabs  are  not  always 
tb  be  had.  Evén  in  the  larger  cities  they  are  apt  to  be  scaree 
in  the  early  moming. 

Stage-Coaches  or  Diligences  (diligéncías)  are  still  used  in 
outljring  districts  and  as  links  between  rly.  stations,  mining- 
camps,  and  small  towns.  Distances  are  usually  regulated"  and 
paid  for  by  the  trip  —  between  objective  points.  To  those 
who  lőve  the  country  and   its  quaint  inns  and  hadendas, 
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and  who  do  not  mind  trifling  discomf orts,  this  style  of  travel- 
ling  possesses  a  special  charm.  The  Mexican  country  —  bar- 
ring the  dusty,  wind-swept  highlands  —  is  always  interesting, 
and  the  old  Concords/'  swung  on  huge  leather  springs  and 
drawn  by  squads  of  racing  mules,  recall  cherished  merne  ries  of 
Colonial  and  less  strenuous  days.   These  diligéncias  vibrate  liké 

Eonderous  shuttles  between  the  places  yet  untouched  by  the 
lighting  hand  of  progress,  but  they  form  a  fast-disappearing 
type. 

The  point  of  departure  for  diligéncias  is  usually  the  chief 
inn  or  meson  of  the  town ;  the  proprietor  is  generally  in  touch 
with  the  administrador  (manager)  of  the  line  (líneá) ,  and  hand- 
bilis  {anuncios)  quoting  rates  and  departures  are,  as  a  rule,  to 
be  found  in  the  hotel  lobbies.  The  front  seats  on  top  of  the 
vehicle  (comp.  p.  1 51)  are  preferable  to,  and  usually  a  bit  dearer 
than,  those  mside  —  adentro.  Places  should  be  secured  well 
in  advance.  Diligéncias  run  very  irregularly  during  the  rainy 
season,  on  account  of  impassable  roads,  and  the  traveller  should 
not  make  important  matters  hinge  upon  close  connections. 
When  the  roads  are  very  bad  horses  are  often  substituted,  and 
likewise  a  lighter  vehicle  called  a  guayin  —  a  species  of  covered 
buckboard.  These  can  always  be  hired  for  small  parties. 
The  average  luggage  allowance  is  10-15  kilós.  Rates  differ 
with  the  character  of  the  country.  On  smooth  roads  {caminos 
hitenos)  about  5  c.  a  kilóm,  is  charged ;  while  three  or  four  times 
this  much  will  be  asked  in  mountainous  districts.  (For  a  list  of 
diligences,  time,  and  fares,  consult  the  Guia  Oficial.)  Meals 
are  usually  provided  at  the  coaches'  own  baiting-stations,  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Automobiles.  Automobiling  is  popular  in  Mexico  despite 
the  poor  condition  of  many  of  the  country  roads.  Commodious 
garages,  where  áutos  cafi  be  rented,  are  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  large  towns.  Before  attempting  to  operate  machines, 
visitors  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  local  regula- 
tions  governing  autós,  as  these  differ  in  different  localities. 
Country  trips  should  not  be  undertaken  without  the  advice 
of  somé  friend,  or  of  the  manager  of  the  local  garage.  When 
long  trips  are  contemplated,  the  question  of  a  supply  of  f üel 
should  be  considered,  as  gasoline  (which  in  Mex.  costs  from 
80  c.  to  one  peso  a  gallon)  is  not  always  to  be  had  in  interior 
to^Tis.  The  roads  in  the  vicinity  of  Mexico  City  are  fairly 
good  —  somé  are  excellent  —  and  the  favorité  runs  are  to 
Toluca,  Cuernavaca,  the  suburban  towns  of  TUdpan,  San 
Angelf  Xochimilco,  etc.,  and  to  the  beautiful  Park  of  Ckaptd- 
tepec.  In  Mexico  City  (and  nearly  everjrwhere  in  the  Repub.) 
the  chauffeur  must  possess  a  license,  which  he  can  obtain  only 
after  a  proof  of  his  ability  to  manage  a  machine.  The  appli- 
cation  must  be  made  to  the  Govemor  of  the  Federal  District, 
must  bear  a  50  c.  revenue  stamp,  and  must  state  what  experí- 
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eace  the  applicant  has  had  in  the  running  of  automobiles.  If 
the  license  is  granted,  it  must  bear  a  photograph  of  the  appli- 
cant, and  a  duplicate  is  kept  in  the  registry  office.  A  copy  of 
the  mnnicipal  r^gulations  governing  autós  can  alsó  be  had  by 
applyin^  to  the  Govemor.  Each  machine  must  bear  a  num- 
ber.  which  is  supplied  at  a  cost  of  about  two  pesos.  The 
^overnment  tax  (about  $8  a  month)  is  pavable  two  months 
m  advance.  Failure  to  pay  on  a  speciüed  date  results  in  a 
fíne.  The  pay  of  a  chaimeur  at  Mex.  City  ranges  from  $60 
to  $125  a  month;  mechanics  get  from  $40  to  $60.  The  usual 
charge  for  stabling  an  autó  is  $30  a  month. 

There*are  hundreds  of  fíne  autós  in  the  capital,  where 
public  automobiles  for  sight-seeing  are  features.  Rates  on 
application  at  the  garages.  For  the  advertisements  of  these, 
consult  the  newspapers. 

Horses.  Mexico  is  a  land  of  horses  (cabaüos)^  many  of  them 
excellent,  and  they  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  national 
customs  and  economy.  They  were  first  brou^ht  to  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  prevailing  strain  is  stiU  Andalusian. 
The  nativö  breed  is,  as  a  rule,  smalT,  though  wiry  and  endxir- 
ing.  Most  of  the  large,  fine  horses  one  sees  in  the  Mexican 
capital  are  of  imported  (American)  stock.  The  native  lőve  for 
horses  is  proverbial,  albeit  the  lower  classes  and  the  Spaniards 
are  not  always  gentle  in  their  treatment  of  them.  The  hacen- 
dados  and  rancheros  (farmers  and  ranchmen)  know  the  value 
of  these  animals,  and  somé  possess  well-íilled  stables  of  fíne 
stock.  Horse-breéding  is  an  extensive  industry  in  certain  of 
the  Mexican  States  —  chiefly  those  of  the  Central  Plateau 
and  of  the  north.  Horses  may  be  hired  almost  anywhere,  and 
in  cases  where  the  hotel  does  not  possess  a  stable,  the  manager 
usually  knows  where  to  find  the  oest  animals.  Prices  in  Mex- 
ico City  rangé  from  $3-$4  for  a  forenoon,  to  $10  a  dav;  in  the 
smíűler  cities  and  towns  good  saddle-horses  can  be  hired  for 
$3.50-$5  a  day. 

Thirty-five  or  forty  miles  are  considered  a  good  day's  travel. 
Mex.  saddles  {sillas  de  montar  —  very  comfortable  and  much 
safer  than  English)  are  preferable  for  long  rides.  The  bits 
(freno8)  are  cruel  contrivances,  and  tender-mouthed  animals 
respond  instantly  to  the  slightest  pressure  on  the  bridle  {ri- 
enda).  The  stranger  is  counselled  to  test  the  animal's  obcdi- 
ence  to  the  bit  upon  starting  out,  as  a  quick  jerk  will  throw 
a  sensitive  horse  on  his  haunches  and  perchance  unseat  the 
ríder.  A  well-padded  saddle  is  requisite  to  comf ort  on  a  lons 
ride.  Mex.  horses  are  so  accustomed  to  the  exaggerated  ana 
oftentimes  cruelly  sharp  rowels  (rodaja  de  eapuelá)  of  the  na- 
tive spur  (eapuda)  that  a  very  slight  heel  pressure  \u*ges  them 
forward;  they  are  hrioso  (spirited)  imder  the  whip  {láHgo)^ 
which  should  rarely  be  employed. 
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Those  who  can  ride  only  on  an  English  saddle  should  pro- 
cure  one  before  starting^  as  they  are  not  always  availabie  in 
the  smaller  towns.  Ladies  must  not  expect  to  fínd  side-sad- 
dles  (silla  de  montar  de  mujer)  in  any  but  the  lai^er  towns. 
Mexican  women  ride  but  little  on  horseback,  although  donkey 
riding  is  popular.  The  contrivance  used  by  them  is  a  sort 
of  chair  (aparejó)  with  a  foot-board  to  rest  the  feet.  Men 
oftentimes  use  these  when  riding  burros,  and  children  find 
them  admirable,  as  they  afford  a  good  hold  and  are  restful 
withal.  The  stableman  (administrador  dd  estahlo)  usually 
sends  a  rnozo  (on  country  excursions)  to  look  after  the  horses. 
His  Services  are  free  (small  propina  acceptable  and'custom- 
ary) ,  but  his  horse  is  charged  f or.  In  remote  places  the  tra v- 
eller  should  always  call  on  the  Jefe  Político  (chief  magis- 
trate) ,  and,  when  necessary,  ask  him  f or  an  escort  to  the  next 
town.  This  is  as  a  rule  cheerfuUy  furnished  (fee  to  the  escort 
not  obligatory  but  advisable)  and  the  traveller  thus  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  authorities  and  is  not  lost  sight  of  by  them. 

Burros  (donkeys),  aptly  termed  the  "short  and  simple  ani- 
mals  of  the  {5oor/'  abound  in  Mexico,  where  they  are  much 
used  as  beasts  of  burden;  on  short  excursions  they  are  popular 
substitutes  for  the  horse,  and  are  much  cheaper.  They  are 
always  availabie  in  the  small  towns  (not  much  used  in  Mex. 
City)  and  they  can  be  hired  from  the  stables,  from  the  head- 
waiter  at  the  hotel,  or  from  any  of  the  lads  who  haunt  the 
hotel  entrances  and  offer  their  services  as  guides.  They  cost 
from  75  c.  to  $1.50  a  day  (usually  50  c.  for  a  half  day),  and 
they  should  always  be  accompanied  by  a  driver  —  arriero  — 
(small  fee) ,  as  they  are  contumacious  and  ref  use  to  walk  (andar) 
unless  continually  prodded.  They  are  not  speedy,  and  they 
stumble  easily  when  hurried.  Saddles  can  generáli v  be  had  for 
the  asking,  although  the  soft  pads  are  more  comfortable  and 
less  trying  on  the  leg  muscles.  The  aparejo  is  recommended 
for  ladies  and  children.  A  short,  sharp  stick  (or  a  pointed  lead- 
pencil)  carried  in  the  pocket  wiíl  of ten  rescue  the  animál  from 
a  sound  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Burro  is  the  word 
used  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  the  burro's  speed. 

Highways.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  Mex.  highways 
(caminos  reales)  are  safe.  Since  the  introduction  of  automo- 
biles,  the  roads  between  certain  of  the  larger  cities  have  been 
improved :  new  stretches  are  being  opened  from  time  to  time. 

The  native  travellers  one  meets  on  the  highroads  often 
have  vague  ideas  of  distances.  A  league  {una  legua  —  about 
3  Eng.  miles)  and  a  kilométre  (un  küómetro  —  |  of  1  M.)  are 
susceptible  of  wide  variations  in  the  native  mind.  Nomuy 
lejos  —  not  very  far  —  should  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt; 
likewise  lejiios  (somewhat  distant) ,  which  may  be  interpreted 
as  1  or  20  M.  On  the  Mex,  table-land,  where  the  air  is  rare, 
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sight  is  not  dependable.  A  moimtain  which  looks  within  easy 
walking  distance  ma^r  be  50  M.  away.  The  fantastic  mirage 
increases  the  uncertainty;  Bef ore  breakfast  strolls  should  be 
taken  with  this  in  mind. 

The  rude  crosses,  the  traveller  often  sees  by  the  roadside,  usually 
mark  the  ejpot  where  somé  unfortunate  has  met  a  violent  death. 

IV.  Post-Office.  Telegraph-Office.  Telephones.  Weights  and 

Measures.  Time. 

Post-offices  {ofidnas  de  correo)  in  interior  towns  are  usually 
in  or  near  the  palacio  federal  or  the  v,  municipal,  which,  in 
tum,  are  customarily  found  facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Consti- 
tudón  (comp.  p.  liii).  The  larger  cities  are  provided  with 
branch-offices  (sucuraales) .  Street  boxes  {bvzones)  are  usually 
painted  red  to  differentiate  them  from  the  blue  boxes  of  the 
Telegraph  Co.  Important  letters  should  be  posted  by  the 
writer  himself.  The  traveller  can  frequently  savé  time  by 
maiiing  his  letters  at  the  hotel  office,  where  stamps  {timhres  de 
correo)  are  nearly  always  obtainable.  Addresses  should  be 
written  simply  and  legibly;  English  abbreviations  should  be 
eschewed,  as  they  are  oftcntimes  imintelligible  to  the  post- 
man  {carterő),^  Eliminate  Esquire;  alsó  P.  O.  Box.  Instead 
of  the  latter,  put  Apartado.  Always  give  the  street  (caUé) 
number  where  possible,  or  the  name  of  the  hotel  at  which 
tíie  traveller  is  stopping.  Adentro  is  within ;  upper  floor  is  altos. 
Letters  sent  from  towns  in  the  interior  to  the  capital  are 
addressed  to  the  recipient  at  Mexico,  D.  F.  (Distnto  Fede- 
ral). This  alsó  applies  to  suburban  towns  in  this  distriet,  for 
example:  Mr.  John  Brown,  Tacvbaya,  D.  F.  It  is  important 
to  leam  the  State  in  which  a  town  is  located  and  to  add  it  to 
the  address.  (For  a  list  of  Mexican  States  (estados)  and  the 
abbreviations  generally  employed,  see  p.  cxxiv.)  The  usual 
form  of  address  with  Mexicans  is:  Al  tír.  D^  Fulano  de  Tal, 
Mexico,  D.  F,;  Senor  a  Dona  Dolores  de  Mengano,  Cuernavaca, 
Est,  de  Mordos ;  Srita.  Concepción  de  Garda,  Vera  Cruz, 
Ver. 

The  abbreviation  for  Senor  is  Sr, ;  for  Don,  D"  ;  for  Seno- 
rita,,  Srita. ;  for  Senora,  Sra. ;  for  State,  Est. 

Most  Mexicans  append  to  their  signatures  a  Rúbrica,  which 
is  a  sort  of  intricate  flourish,  liké  a  Runic  knot,  an  Orientál 
sign-manual,  or  a  batch  of  chilly  angleworms.  Somé  only 
rvi/ricate,  and  do  not  write  their  names.  Widows  {viudas)  are 
usually  addressed  as  such;  for  instance:  La  Sra.  Vivda  de 
Hemandez  (Mr.  Hemandez'  widow).  Mexicans  often  have  long 
names,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  leave  ofif  the  last  one 

1  More  than  one  and  a  half  millión  pieces  of  mail-matter,  insufficiently 
or  illegibly  addressed,  enter  the  déad  letter  department  of  the  Mex.  P.O. 
each  year. 
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and  use  only  the  initial,  as:  Jüan  ZiUano  de  G.  (meaning,  per- 
hapa,  García,  or  something  of  the  sort). 

It  is  well  to  remember  tnat  in  sending  packages  by  railway 
express,  the  regular  postai  rates  are  charged  in  excess  of  the 
regular  express  rate,  if  the  package  contains  writing.  This 
applies  particularly  to  documents,  etc.  The  sender  is  always 
asked  to  specify  contents.  Matter  printed  on  a  press  is  ac- 
cepted  at  ordinary  express  rates. 

The  traveller  may  also  üke  to  remember  that  the  standard 
weight  of  a  new  5  c.  nickel  piece  is  approximately  the  equi- 
valent  of  a  letter  that  requires  a  ő  c.  stamp.  The  Mexican 
laws  forbid  sending  postage  stamps  or  money  inside 
letters. 

PosTAL  Rates  are  usually  a  bit  higher  than  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
or  England.  Ordinary  sealed  letters  within  a  town  or  its  sub- 
urbs,  2  c.  for  20  gramos  (grammes)  or  fraction;  to  points  within 
the  Republic,  5  c. ;  to  countries  within  the  Postai  Union  (which 
includes  most  civilized  places),  10  c.;  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  its 
colonial  possessions,  5  c. 

Ordinary  Post-cards  {tarjetas  postales),  local,  1  c. ;  within 
the  Repub.  2  c;  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  colonies,  2  c;  to  Postal- 
Union  countries,  4  c.  Cards  with  prepáid  reply,  double  the 
above  rates.  Cards  of  a  pornographic  nature  are  not  admitted 
for  transportation. 

PosTAL  Money  Orders  (giros  postales)  are  cheap  and  safe; 
they  are  issued  to  many  points  within  the  Repub.  and  to  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Francé,  etc,  at  the  foUowing  rates:  Up  to  $10  10 c; 
$20,  15  c;  $30,  20  c;  $40,  25  c;  $50,  30  c;  and  so  on  up  to 
$100,  at  50  c.  For  sums  exceeding  this,  5  c.  for  each  $10  or 
fraction.  The  maximum  order  within  the  Repub.  is  $100;  to 
the  U.  S.  A.,  $200  (all  in  Mex.  money). 

Registered  Letters  and  parcels  should  be  presented  at 
the  ofEce  at  least  two  hrs.  before  the  departure  of  the  train. 
Information  covering  this  —  and  other  points  —  is  generally 
to  be  found  posted  on  the  correo  wall.  Neither  stamps  nor 
money  should  be  sent  in  registered  letters.  Registration  (cer- 
tificación),  10  c.  within  the  country  or  abroad:  5  c.  extra  if  a 
receipt  signed  by  the  recipient  is  demanded. 

Merchandise  (mercancías)  within  the  Republic,  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  colonies,  and  to  Canada,  12  c.  for  each  500 
grammes,  the  limit  of  weight  being  5  kilós  (11  Ibs.),  with 
maximum  dimensions  of  20  x  10  x  5  centímetros.  To  British 
possessions  (other  than  Canada) ,  24  c.  for  any  pk.  up  to  1  kilo. 
m  weight;  more  than  one  and  less  than  three,  60  c.;  over  3 
and  under  5  (the  limit),  84  c.  To  Francé,  any  pk.  within  the  5 
kilo  limit,  $1.20.  To  Germany,  $1.20.  Different  r^gulations 
apply  to  other  different  countries,  and  as  minor  changes  are 
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apt  to  occur,  the  traveller  is  recommended  to  consult  the 
postmaster  báore  making  up  packages.  There  is  a  C.  O.  D. 
delivery  system  {gravámen  con  reembolso)  in  vogue  within  the 
Republic. 

Printed  Matter  (impresos) :  within  the  Repub.  and  to  the 
U.  S.  andcolonies,  1  c.  for  each  lOOgrammes;  to  Postal-Union 
countries,  2  c.  for  every  50  gramos  or  fraction. 

The  Telegraph  Lines  (líneas  idegráficas),  oí  which  there 
are  upward  of  45,000  miles,  are  iinder  Government  controi : 
they  connect  the  capital  with  all  the  important  towns  and 
provide  a  cheap  and  efficient  service.  Messages  (mensajes) 
within  the  Repub.  from  5  c.  to  $2.50  (according  to  distance) 
for  each  ten  words,  with  a  small  extra  charge  for  each  addi- 
tional  word.  The  railway  telegraphs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  com- 
pete  with  the  Tdégrafos  Federales,  but  they  wili  accept  mes^ 
sages  under  certain  circnmstances  —  in  cases,  for  instance, 
where  there  is  no  Government  office  near.  Messages  can  be 
written  in  French,  Spanish,  or  Enghsh ;  an  economy  can  usu- 
ally  be  effected  (over  the  English)  by  wríting  messages  in 
Spanish.  Addresses  should  be  written  legibly  and  abbrevia- 
tions  avoided.  The  operators  are,  as  a  rule,  intelligent  and 
trustworthy.  Urgent  telegrams  (tdégramas  urgerUes),  taking 
precedence  over  all  others,  may  be  sent  for  double  the  ordinary 
rate.  As  a  rule,  night  messages  {mensajes  de  noché)  are  not 
accepted  at  the  offices  until  after  10  p.  m.  A  centavo  is  charged 
for  a  signed  receipt  (which  should  always  be  demanded),  for 
money  paid.   This  revenue  stamp  is  affixed  to  the  telegram. 

Many  of  the  minor  tel^raph-offices  close  at  7  p.  m.  ;  others 
remain  open  till  midnight. 

Cablegrams  {cabUgrámas)  viá  the  Cabh  Svbmarino  (or  over 
the  Government  land  wires  to  the  frontier,  thence  through 
the  U.  S.  A.)  usually  go  by  way  of  Galveston  (to  the  U.  S.) 
by  the  submarine  lines  of  the  Compania  Telegráfica  Mexicana, 
The  cable  rate  to  points  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  usually 
about  $3.50  for  ten  words  or  less,  with  an  extra  charge  of  24  c. 
for  each  additional  word :  no  charge  for  address  or  signature. 
The  average  charge  per  word  (signature  and  address  charged 
for)  tó  Europe  is  $1 .00 ;  to  Guba,  70  c. ;  to  Central  and  S.  Amer- 
ica, from  30  c.  (to  Guatemala)  to  $2.50  (to  points  in  Brazil). 

In  the  Federal  District  (comp.  p.  249)  the  Telegrafos  Fede- 
rales operate  a  special  card- telegram  service  —  servido  de  Tar- 
jeta-Telegráma  —  which  is  similar  to  the  Petit  Bleu  of  Paris. 
Cards,  which  are  of  the  regulation  post-card  size,  and  bear 
a  one-cent  stamp,  cost  5  c.  for  10  words  {palabras)  and  10  c. 
for  20  words.  They  are  purchasable  at  the  tele^raph-oífices 
{pficiruis  dd  telégrafo)^  at  many  hotels  and  at  business  houses. 
When  the  message  is  written  on  the  card  this  can  be  handed 
in  at  the  tel.  office  or  dropped  intő  one  of  the  company's  boxes 
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(comp.  p.  xli).  These  boxes  (blue)  are  located  (prínted  list 
on  the  card)  at  various  points  in  the  city  and  Federal  District. 
The  service  is  applicable  only  to  the  city  and  the  suburban 
towns  of  Azcapotzalco,  Colonia  de  Santa  Jvlia,  Goyoacan^ 
ChapuUepeCf  Cnurnbusco,  Escuela  de  AgricvUura,  Guadalupe 
Hidalgó y  La  Ascensiórty  La  Fáma  (Tlalpan),  La  Ladriüera 
(Estación  deL  F,  C.  de  Tlalpan),  Merced  de  lós  Hvertas,  Mix- 
coaCy  Pena  Pobre  (Tlalpan),  Popotla,  San  Angel,  San  Femando 
(Tlalpan),  San  Pedro  de  loa  PinoSy  Santa  Caiarina  (Coyoacan), 
Tacuba,  Tacubaya  y  Tlalpan,  or  between  any  of  these  points 
and  Mexico  City. 

If  more  than  ten  words  of  text  —  texto  —  (exclusive  of  the 
address  of  the  recipient  and  the  signature  and  address  of  the 
sender)  are  written  on  a  ő  c.  card  (or  over  20  on  a  10  c.  card), 
the  message  will  not  be  deli  vered.  Each  card  must  alsó  bear 
but  one  address  and  one  signature.  To  ensure  the  prompt  de- 
livery  of  a  possible  reply,  the  name  and  house  address  of  the 
sender  should  be  written  below  the  words  Firmay  and  Domir 
dlio  del  expedidoT.  These  are  not  counted  in  the  text. 

Cards  dropped  in  the  huzones  are  coUected  promptly  and  the 
service  is  quick  and  efficient. 

Telephones  (telefonos).  Most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Re- 
pub.  possess  telephoné  exchanges,  but  few  of  the  cities  or  towns 
are  in  telephonic  conmiunication  with  each  other.  There  is  a 
telephoné  line  between  Mexico  City  and  Toluca,  and  between 
the  capital  and  suburban  towns.  Extensions  are  being  made. 

Mexican  and  American  Weights  and  Measures.  The 
Weights  and  Measures  (pesas  y  medidas)  of  the  Metric  Sys- 
tem (sistema  métrica)  were  introduced  in  1856,  and  by  a  law 
of  1895  were  declared  the  only  legal  weights  and  measures  in 
the  Republic.  Albeit  this  law  became  compulsory  in  1896, 
many  of  the  Indians  and  other  ignorant  persons  use  the  old 
Spanish  measures.  In  the  drapers'  shops  goods  are  sold  both 
by  the  Spanish  vara  —  yard  —  (see  below) ,  and  by  the  metró, 
(métre),  which  is  subdivided  intő  centimetros  (centimétres) 
and  milímetros  (millimétres)  —  yj^  and  y^^^^  of  a  métre 
respectively. 

TABLE   OF  KILOMÉTRES  AND  MILE8 
(Tábla  de  küómetros  y  mülaa). 

1  Küométre  0.62  mile.  20  kilomfetres  12.43  miles. 
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LAND  OB  AGRARIAN  MEASURES  (Medida  Affraria). 


Spaniah  name. 


Htcienda 

Sitio  de  g:anado  mayor. 

Sitio  de  ganado  menor. 

Fundo  legal  pára  pue- 
blo 

Labor  

CatMlleria  de  tiena. 

Fanegasembradura  de 
maiz 

Solar  pára  caaa,  moli- 
nó, o  Tenta 


Nearest  Engliah 
equivalent. 


Flantation  . . . 
Cowranch... 
Sheep  raneh 


Legal  town  site  

Field  

Kni^hthold  of  land 

Sowing    ground  for 

I  fanega  of  corn. . . 

Site  for  house,  mill, 


or  mn 


Length 
(varas). 


Breadth 
(varas). 


25,000 
5,000 
3,333i 

1,000 
1,104 

276 

50 


5,000 
5,000 
3,333i 

1,200 

1,000 

052 

184 

50 


Hectares. 

8,778.0500000 

1,755.6100000 

780.2711111 

10L123l3eO 
70.2244000 
42.7953111 

3.5662759 

.1755610 


Acres. 


21.697.000 
4,339.400 
],92&133 

244.140 
175.532 
105.751 

8.813 

.434 


CUBIC  MEASURE  (cúbico). 
cubic  méter 


•1  cubic  vara 

1     "      pié  (foot) 

1     "     palmo  (palm) 


0.Ő88480 
0.021795 
0.009195 


1  carga 
1  fanega 

1  almud 
l  ouartülo 


DRY  MEASURE  ipara  áridoa), 

liters  (litros) 
2fanega8  181.629775 

12  almudes  90.814888 


4  cuartillos 


7.567907 


1.891977 


cubic  yard 
0.769734 
0.769484 
0.324634 


Bushels 
5.154357 
2.577178 

Pecks 
0.859109 


Dry  quarts 
1.718122 


OIL  MEASURE  (aceite). 


1  cuartillo 


Liter 
0.506162 


U.  S.  liquid  quart 
0.534870 


1  cuartillo 


WINE  MEASURE  (wno). 
Liter 
0.456264 


U.  S.  liq.  qt. 
0.482140 


PRECIOUS  METÁL  WEIGHTS  (.metalespreciosos). 

Kilogramxnes    Ounces  avoir. 
1  marco  8  onzas  (ounces)  0.2301 23  8. 1 1 84 

1  onza  8  ochavas  (eighths)  0.028765  1.0148 

1  ochava  6  tomines  (i  of  a  drachm)  0.003596  0.12685 


1  tomin 
1  grano 


12  granos  (grains) 


Grains 
0.000599  9.25920 

0.0000499  0.77160 


LINEAR  MEASURE  {medida  de  lonffiivd). 


1  legua  (league) 

1  vara 

Ipié 

1  pulgada  (inch) 

1  linea 


5000  varas 
3  piés 

12  pulgadas  

12  lineas  (lines)  0.02328 
0.00194 


4.19  kilóm. 
0.83800  méter 
0.27933       •• 


ti 


2.604375  m.i 
2. 749578  ft. 
0.916526  ft. 
0.916526  in. 
0.076377  in. 

SUPERFICIAL  OR   SQUARE  MEASURE  (medidas  cuadradas). 
1  square  league  1.755.61  hectares  4.339.4  acres 

1      *•       vara  0.702244   sq.  méter  7.559000    sq.  ft. 

1      "       pié  0.078027    "  "  0.839888    "      " 

1      "       palmo  0.043890    "  "  68.03094      "      in. 

1      "       pulgada  0.000542    "  "  0.87012      "      in. 


1 A  marine  league  is  6.6623  varas. 
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DIFFERENCE  IN  TIME 


COMMERCIAL  WEIGHTS  ipeaas  eomerctales). 

Kiiograiximes  U.  S.  Ibs.  avoir. 


1  quintal 
1  arroba 
1  libra 


1  onza 
1  adarme 


1  grano 


4  arrobas 
25  libras  (Ibs.) 
16  ounces 


16  adarmes 
36  grauos 


46.024634 

11.506159 

0.460246 


0.028765 
0.001798 


0.0000499 


101.444 
25.361 
1.01444 

ouDoes  avoir. 

1.0148 
0.06343 

grains  avoir. 
0.77130 


1  Carga  (a  weight  used  in  freighting)  equals  12  arrobas =300  libras 
=  138.073902  kilos=304.332  U.  S.  Ibs.  avoirdupois. 

A  dozen  is  una  docena;  a  gross,  una  grueaa.  Ton^  tonelada.  The 
kilógramo  is  subdivided  intő  ^1000  gramos=0.0022046  )bs. 

The  Standard  (French)  metre  or  unit  of  measurement  is  denned  as 
the  ten  mUlionth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridián,  or  the  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  Pole,  passing  through  Paris. 

For  practical  purposes  1  kilóm,  equals  f  of  1  Eng.  mile.  8  kilóm.,  5 
miles.  To  convert  kilom.  intő  miles,  divide  by  8  and  multiply  by  5.  To 
coDvert  miles  intő  kilom.,  multiply  by  8  and  divide  by  6. 

An  approximate  rule  for  con verting  meters  or  parts  intő  yards  is  to 
add  one  eleventh  part  or  .0909.  An  approximate  method  of  converting 
meters  intő  inches  is  to  multiply  by  4á).  To  convert  inches  intő  meters 
divide  by  40. 

To  conyert  kilogrammes  intő  Ibs.,  divide  by  4536;  to  convert  Ibs.  intő 
kilós,  multiply  by  22046. 

Difference  in  Time  between  the  capital  and  the  chief 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Republic,  and  the  telegraphic  rate  for 
a  10-word  message. 

When  it  is  12  o'clock  (noon)  at  Mexico  City  it  is  at 


Aguascalientes 

Cam  peche 

Ghihuahua 

Chilpancingo 

Ciuaad  Juarez 

Ciudad  Victoria 

Coatzacoalcos 

Colima 

Cuernavaca 

Culiacan 

Durango 

Guadalajara 

Guanajuato 

Guaymas 

Hermosillo 

La  Paz 

León 

Merida 

Monterey 

Morelia 

New  Laredo 

Oaxaca 

Pachuca 

Puebla 

Querétaro 

Saltillo 

San  Luis  Potosí 

San  Jüan  Bautista 


(State  of  Aguascalientes) 

Cam  peche 
"  Chihuahua 

"  Guerrero 

Chihuahua 
''  Tamaulipas 

Vera  Cruz 

Colima 
"  Morelos 

Sinaloa 
*•  Durango 

*•  Jalisco 

Guanajuato 

Sonora 


Lower  Califomia 

Guanajuato 

Yucatan 

Nuevo  Lebn 

Michoacan 

Tamaulipas 

Oaxaca 

Hidalgó 

Puebla 

Querétaro 

Coahuila 

S.  L.  P. 

Tabasco 


11.57  A.  M.  Teleg. 

12.35  p.  M.  " 

11.32  a.  M.  " 

11.59  a.  M.  " 

11.30  a.  M.  " 

11.53  a.  M.  '* 

12.20  P.  M.  " 

11.42  a.  M.  " 
12.00  M. 
11.27  a.  M.  " 
11.22  A.  M.  " 

11.43  a.  M.  " 
11.52  a.  M.  " 
11.13  a.  M.  •• 
11.13  a.  M.  •• 
11.15  a.  M.  " 
11.52  a.  M.  " 
12.38P.  M.  •• 
11.56  a.  M.  " 

11.52  A.  M.  " 
11.59  a.  M. 
12.09  P.  M.  " 
12.02  p.  M.  " 
12.04  p.  M.  " 
11.65  A.  M.  " 
11.64  a.  M.  " 

11.53  A.  M.  •' 
12.26  p.  M.  •• 


rate  S0.80 
1.60 
1.00 
.40 
1.00 
80 
1.00 
1.00 
.20 
1.80 
1.40 
.80 
.60 
1.00 
1.00 
1.80 
.60 
1.80 
1.00 
.40 
1.00 
.80 
.20 
.20 
.40 
1.00 
.60 
1.20 


(< 
<• 
<• 
t< 
It 
<• 
<• 
<i 
It 
II 
II 
II 


i> 

II 
I. 
It 

41 

It 
11 
It 
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Tepio                     State  oi 

Tepio 

1 1 .3  7  A.  M.  Teleg.  rate  S  l  .20 

Tlaxcala                      " 

Tlaxcala 

12.05  p.  M.      "        "        .20 

TolucA 

Mexico 

n.58A.  H.      "        "       .20 

TiixtlaGutiérrez 

Chiapas 

12.24  p.  M.      "        "      1.20 

Vera  Cruz                   " 

Vera  Cruz 

12.12  p.M.      *•        "    V   .60 

Zacatecas                   ** 

Zacatecas 

11.47  a.  M.      ••        "      1.00 

V.  Hotels.   Boarding-Houses.    Cafés.    Baths. 

Cargadores. 

Hotels.  As  a  generál  rule,  the  hotels  of  Mexico  cannot  be 
compared,  in  point  of  luxury  and  convenience,  to  the  splendid 
and  costly  establishments  in  certain  American  cities,  out  the 
fírst>class  places  —  hoteles  de  primera  dase  —  of  the  most  fre- 
quented  resorts,  are  quite  comfortable,  though  sometimes 
primitive  enough  in  their  construction  and  management: 
what  the  others  lack  in  modern  appointments  they  usually 
make  up  in  picturesqueness.  Certain  hoetelries  in  the  cotmtry 
towns  are  converted  seignioríal  houses,  or  great,  rambling 
palacioSf  with  one  or  more  flower-decked  patios  with  long,  cool, 
cloister-like  halls  opening  on  to  them.  A  new  type  of  hotel 
(usually  under  American  management)  is  springing  up  in  the 
most  frequented  places,  with  modem  conveniences  as  special 
features.  The  best  are  apt  to  be  expensive.  While  the  critical 
traveller  may  note  many  shortcomings,  particularljr  in  the 
country  inns,  in  the  matter  of  modwn  electrical  devices  and 
conveniences,  he  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  architecture  is 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  that  the  natural  indolence  of  the 
native  does  not  express  itself  in  swift  elevators  and  in  those 
expensive  —  and  of tentimes  useless  —  luxuries  which  are  a 
part  of  the  strenuous  American  life.  It  may  justly  be  said  that 
there  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  making  of  new  and  better 
hotels  for  the  proper  housing  of  the  many  tourists  who  annu- 
ally  visit  the  Republic. 

The  shortcomings  of  certain  Mexican  hotels  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  ^ring  f rom  indiiíerence  or  lack  of  a  desire  to  please  when 
the  wishes  of  the  guests  are  known.  In  most  cases  the  houses 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  proprietors,  who  do 
everjrthing  they  know  how  to  make  their  f oreign  guests  com*- 
fortable.  The  fact  that  in  many  country  inns  boliches  (ten-pin 
alleys)  are  more  in  evidence  than  toilet  conveniences,  and  that 
many  of  the  hotel  managers  have  not  yet  awakened  to  the 
propríety  of  providing  separate  toilet  rooms  for  men  and 
women,  is  due  more  to  ignorance  than  intentional  neglect. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  cráit  of  the  Mexican  Boniface  that  he 
seldom  resorts  to  the  low  trickery  practised  on  unsuspecting 
travellers  abroad  by  the  managers  of  so-called  first-class  Euro- 

Eean  hotels.  Errors  in  accounts  are  not  always  in  favor  of  the 
ouse;  and  the  manager,  not  the  servants,  runs  the  establish- 
ment.  Bilis  are  payaole  at  the  cashier's  desk  (al  cajero),  and 
are  not  presented  by  covetous  menials  who  expect  [they  only 
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know  why)  a  lar^e  percentagé  of  the  amount  due.  Nor  are 
these  servants  alTowed  to  hunt  the  ^uests  from  their  apart- 
ments  to  the  street  or  railway  station,  on  their  departure, 
and  thus  engender  the  discomfited  feeling  so  well  under- 
stood  by  travellers  of  modest  means  and  with  principles  of 
justice  (compare  Tips,  p.  lix).  A  Mexican  hostdero  would 
scorn  to  demand  payment  for  a  bedroom  candle;  nor  would 
he,  as  a  rule,  knowingly  attempt  to  defraud  by  overchaiging 
on  his  bili. 

The  traveller  may  sometimes  note  a  dearth  of  clean  towels 
in  certain  n^tive  inns,  but  they  are  usually  promptly  provided 
when  asked  for.  The  soap  is  apt  to  be  cheap  and  lurid,  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  traveller  should  provide  himself  with 
toilet  paper.  Although  somé  of  the  inns  in  the  remote  towns 
are  poor  m  appearance,  the  guest  is  rarely  starved.  Mexico  is 
a  land  where  chickens,  rice,  honey,  good  beans  (frijoles),  fine 
fruits,  palatable  sweets,  and  fairly  good  milk,  bread,  and  coffee 
are  most  always  available.  Mexican  cooking  is  f ree  of  garlic 
and  is  superior  to  the  Spanish. 

Most  of  the  native  hostelries  are  still  without  baths,  but 
these  are  rapidly  becoming  a  feature  of  the  foreign  hotels. 

The  best  hotels  are  supposed  to  f  urnish  mosquito-nets  (moa- 
quiteras,  or  pabeUones)  and  they  should  always  be  asked  for. 
Nor  should  the  aromatic  pastilles  {pastiUas)  for  burning  in 
the  room  be  accepted  in  their  stead,  for  besides  being  inade- 
(}uate,  all  doors  and  windows  must  be  closed,  tó  keep  the  f  umes 
in,  and  this  is  a  procedure  highly  objectionable  to  a  lover  of 
fresh  air.  Far  too  often  thin  cotton-sheeting  or  cambric  so 
thick  that  no  breeze  lighter  than  a  brisk  gale  will  penetrate 
it,  is  offered  in  lieu  of  the  proper  netting. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  names  of  inns  in  every  small  and 
out-of-the-way  place,  as  they  change  frequently;  nevertheless 
the  traveller  will  fínd  this  Handbook  to  contain  the  most  com- 
plete  list  published  to  date,  with  their  respective  charges.  In 
those  remote  places  where  no  inn  is  mentioned,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  to  the  car gádor  (p.  lii),  "  Vámos  al  hotel j"  or  "oZ  ma- 
son" and  he  will  lead  the  way  to  whatever  inn  there  may  be 
in  the  place. 

» 

Rates.  Most  of  the  hotels  are  conducted  on  the  '*  American 
Plán,"  in  which  a  fixed  charge  is  made  per  day  for  board  and 
lodging,  with  no  irritating  extrás,  or  additional  charge  for  serv- 
ice. The  "European  Flan,"  in  which  a  fixed  charge  is  made  for 
the  rooms  onlv,  and  a  separate  charge  for  meals,  is  popular  in 
certain  of  the  larger  cities,  albeit  in  the  country  towns  the  Am. 
Pl,  is  generally  in  vogue.  Most  of  the  hotels  offer  a  choice  of 
systems.  Many  travellers  prefer  the  E.  PL,  as  this  enables 
them  to  breakfast  or  diné  at  the  cafés  and  thus  become  more 
familiar  with  the  national  disbes  and  the  cosmopolitan  life. 
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Many  hotels  vary  their  rates  aocordin^  to  the  location  of  the 
room,  and  where  two  pricee  are  mentioned  in  the  Handbook 
the  travellerBhould  indicate  the  one  he  wishes  to  pay.  Rooma 
oyerlooking  the  pkusa  or  the  Street  are  usually  the  most  expen- 
sive  —  and  the  best.  Somé  hotels  have  two  or  more  schediües 
for  the  year,  a  maximimi  rate  in  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
a  lower  one  for  the  summer  months.  The  charges  in  the  fírst- 
class  hotels  rangé  from  $4  to  $20  a  day  (with  a  steadfly  up- 
ward  tendency)  for  a  room  with  light,  attendance,  and  three 
meals.  Rooms  only,  from  $1  to  $10.  Rates  are  lower  in  the 
towns  off  the  beaten  track,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  prop^ 
places  in  the  Handbook.  The  traveller  who  contemplat^  a 
prolonged  stay  in  one  place,  and  who  pref  ers  not  to  pay  a  hi^h 
price,  18  advised  to  secure  a  cargcuhr  (see  p.  lii)  and  use  hun 
as  a  guide,  or  take  a  cab  —  in  pref  erence  to  the  hotel  ömnibus 
—  and  visit  sevoral  hotels  until  he  fínds  one  that  suits  hini. 
This  procedure  never  offends  the  Mexican,  whose  politeness  is 
as  proverbial  as  the  thrif  t  of  certain  dasses.  The  weialthy  Mexi- 
can  oftentímes  seeks  a  modest  lodgingwhere  the  chargee  suit 
his  ideas  and  the  cooking  his  palate.  The  best  meals  and  the 
best  attention  are  not  always  confíned  to  the  most  pretentious 
places. 

The  Rooms  of  the  average  Mexican  hotel  are  as  bare  aa 
a  monk's  cell,  and  but  few  are  provided  with  set-bowls  or  run- 
ning  water.  Ön  the  other  hand ,  they  are  apt  to  be  two  or  three 
times  as  large  as  American  hotel  rooms,  with  high-beamed 
ceilings,  massive,  heat-excludin^  walls  (sometimes  2rS  ft. 
thick),  and  irón  or  wood  balcomes  overlooking  a  flower-em- 
bowered  court  or  a  picturesque  street  or  plaza,  The  íioors  are 
usually  covered  with  stone,  red-bricks,  or  lai^e  square  tiles, 
over  which  are  thrown  rugs  or  cool  nish  mats  —  peUUea,  Brass 
or  irón  beds  are  popular,  and  usually  comfortable;  albeit  cer- 
tain of  those  in  use  m  the  hotels  on  the  Gulf  Coast  would  poison 
the  sleep  of  the  most  phlegmatic.  The  natives  and  Spaniards 
disdain  well-stufíed  mattresses  (colchones)  and  soft  pillows 
{(dmohadas),  and  the  pillows  one  sometimes  has  to  use  are 
shaped  liké  a  railway  tie,  and  are  stuffed  with  Imnpy  cotton 
of  an  extraordinary  hardness.  In  such  cases  an  air-pillow  is 
almost  indispensable.  In  these  same  hotels  thin  coverlets^  in 
lieu  of  hair-mattresses,  are  spread  over  an  assembly  of  spirál 
wire  springs,  and  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  must  lie  on 
them  sains  the  impression  that  he  is  courting  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
irrogiuar  cobblestones.  Sleep  comes  reluctantly  when  one  of 
these  anchorite  beds  falls  to  his  lot.  Hammocks  are  features 
of  the  Yucatan  hotels. 

Few  hotels  are  above  three  stories  in  height,  and  certain  of 
them  possess  two  or  more  paiioa,  one  behind  the  other.  The 
first  court  is  always  the  most  attractive,  and  may  be  adomed 
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with  a  tinkling f ountain,  palms ,  and  potted  plants.  (The  dinin^- 
tables  are  sometimes  set  in  these  eföurts.)  The  segundo  patio  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  kitchen,  to  the  drain-pipeSt  to  servants, 
and  to  odors  which  never  recall  the  "  perfumes  of  Araby.'*  As 
they  are  rarely  distinguished  f or  cleanliness,  rooms  overlook- 
ing  them  should  be  avoided.  The  rooms  facing  any  patio  are 
usually  without  windows,  and  if  the  sleeper  wants  íresh  air, 
the  door  must  be  left  open.  By  demanding  a  cuarto  conyerb- 
tüación  one  may  sometimes  get  a  room  with  an  additional 
outiét  or  a  back  window.  It  is  always  advisable  to  see  the 
room  before  agreeing  to  take  it.  In  certain  hotels  a  room 
manifestly  for  one  person  is  double-bedded,  and  double  rates 
are  asked  —  unless  the  traveller  protests.  Americans  are  sup- 
posed  tp  be  wealthy  and  to  be  indifferent  to  what  prices  they 

Candles  are  still  used  in  the  remoter  towns.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  for  health's  sake^  that  one  wax  or  tallow  candle 
destroys,  during  its  combustion,  as  much  oxygen  per  hour  as 
the  respiration  of  one  aduit. 

According  to  a  trustworthy  authority,  the  air  respired  by  a  humán 
being  in  one  hour  is  about  lő  cube  feet,  produoing  őOO  grains  of  carbonic 
acid,  corresponding  to  137  grains  of  carbon,  andf during  this  time about 
200  grains  of  water  will  be  exhaled  by  the  lungs.  A  man  weighing  150 
Ibs.  requires  930  cube  feet  of  air  per  hour,  in  order  that  the  air  he  breathes 
may  not  contain  more  than  1  per  1,000  of  carbonic  acid;  he  ought. 
therefore,  to  have  800  cube  feet  of  well-ventilated  space. 

In  somé  hotels,  rooms  engaged  ahead  are  charged  for  from 
the  time  they  are  bespoken,  and  in  others,  rooms  not  ^ven  up 
before  3-5  p.  m.  are  considered  as  taken  for  the  following  day. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  make  inquiry  as  to  prices  and  cus- 
toms  soon  after  arrival.  Houses  in  Mexico  are,  as  a  rule,  chim- 
neyless,  and  devoid  of  beating  apparátus,  but  portable  kero- 
sene  stoves  {estufas  de  petróleo)  are  usually  available  in  the 
best  hotels  of  the  highlands. 

Breakfast  (almuerzo)  in  the  hotels  under  foreign  manage- 
ment  usually  consists  of  coffee  (or  chocolate) ,  rolls,  meat,  and 
eggs,  and  is  served  from  7  to  10.  (Límcheon  12  to  2,  and  dinner 
7  to  9.)  In  the  native  hotels  generally  a  lighter  breakfast  (de- 
sayuno  —  the  '^etü  déjevner  of  Europe)  is  served  between  6 
and  9.  It  consists  of  coffee  (often  in  extract  form,  poured  cold 
from  a  bottle)  with  hot  milk,  or  chocolate,  and  roUs.  Meat 
and  eggs  are  apt  to  be  charged  for  extra. 

The  Regular  Breakfast  —  sometimes  called  comida  —  is 
ready  between  11  and  1.30,  and  comprises  soup,  eggs,  rice, 
fish,  two  or  three  kinds  of  meat  with  heavy  gravy  (or  a  hiftec 
with  fried  potatoes) ,  sweets,  fruit,  and  small  coffee.  Ice-cream 
and  other  dishes  sometimes  appear  on  the  menü  in  restaurants 
where  the  meal  is  served  at  a  fixed  price,  and  as  they  are  apt 
to  be  charged  for  extra,  it  is  a  good  plán  to  ask  what  the  price 
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includes  —  icuaíea  platós  estan  comprendidos  en  la  comida  cor^ 
rida  f  The  Evening  Meal  (cena),  6  to  9,  is  much  the  same  as 
that  at  noon.  Meals  are  characterized  by  many  meat  courses, 
and  are  usually  served  at  small,  rouud  individual  tables 
{jnesas  sueltas).  In  somé  Spanish  hotels  a  cheap  claret  — 
vino  tinto  —  (to  be  avoided)  is  served  free,  with  meals.  Where 
meals  are  paid  for  apart  írom  the  rooms,  the  usual  charge  is 
25-37  cts.  tor  desayunoy  in  the  native  hotels;  40-76  cts.  in  the 
foreign  places ;  and  60  cts.-$l  for  comida  and  cena  in  the  f ormer, 
and  $l-$2  in  the  latter.  In  certain  hotels  the  dining-room 
(comedor)  is  under  separate  management,  and  meals  miist  be 
paid  for  separately. 

Cantinas  (bars)  are  features  of  most  hotels.  Fumished 
rooms  are  — ■  cuartos  amuehlados,  With  board  —  con  asistenr 
cia,  W.  C.  is  —  escusado,  retrete.  gabinete.  For  men  —  pora 
hombres  ;  for  women,  pora  seHor,^  Urinals  are  orinaJesfZd 
are  usually  to  be  found  next  to  the  kitchen.  First  floor  — 
primer  piso  ;  second  —  segundo  ;  third  —  tercero.  Waiter  is 
mesero.  Plate  —  plató.  Knife  —  cuchiüo  ;  fork  —  tenedor  ; 
spoon  —  cuchara  ;  napkin  —  serviüeta.  Servants  —  servidum- 
hre  ;  to  sérve  —  servir.  For  a  list  of  useful  phrases  consult 
Terry's  Pocket  InterpreteVf  referred  to  at  p.  xxii. 

Boarding-houses  (Casas  de  Huéspedes)^  somé  of  which 
ránk  as  priváté  or  family  hotels,  are  usually  managed  by 
American  women,  and  of tentimes  are  cheaper  and  more  sati&- 
factory  than  certain  of  the  more  pretentious  hotels.  Those 
under  native  tnanagement  are  not  always  to  the  taste  of  for- 
eigners,  albeit  living  in  a  Mexican  family  ojffers  an  excellent 
chance  of  learning  the  Spanish  language  and  of  observing  the 
national  manners  and  customs.  Fumished  Rooms  usually 
cost  from  $20  to  $100  a  month,  and  table-board  from  $45  to 
$60,  generally  payable  for  15  or  30  days  in  advance.  One's 
consul  or  banker  will  usually  be  able  to  say  which  house  in 
a  place  enjoys  the  best  reputation.* 

Mesones,  or  Taverns,  —  a  species  of  caravansanr  where 
lodging  is  fumished  man  and  beast,  —  are  not  for  the  f oreigner 
unless  he  fínds  himself  in  a  town  without  an  hotel. 

Fondas  (native  restaurants)  and  figones  (chop-houses),  as 
well  as  cafés,  rarely  have  rooms  to  rent.  The  traveller  will 
sometimes  be  able  to  get  a  more  satisfactory  meal  in  a  Chinese 
(chino)  restaurant  (of  which  there  are  many  in  the  Repub.) 
than  in  a  cheap  native /oncía. 

Cafés  are  somewhat  unlike  those  of  Europe  in  that  they  are 
usually  cafés  and  restaurants  combined,  wnere  regular  meals 
are  served.  The  cuisine  (cocina)  of  the  oldest  establishments 
of  the  capital  is  generally  French  or  Spanish :  there  are  now 
several  places  where  American  taste  is  catered  to.    In  the 
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smaller  towns  the  hotel  restaurant  is  usually  the  best.  Meals 
vary  in  price  with  the  style  and  repu tation  of  the  house.  Prices 
usually  rangé  from  $1  to  $2.50;  the  waiter  expects  a  small 
fee.  Table  wine  is  generally  charged  for.  English  is  spoken 
in  the  best-known  cafés  of  the  capital.  Certain  of  the  cafés 
and  hotels  display  the  menu-card  in  the  window  or  at  the 
entrance,  and  repeat  it  in  the  daily  newspapers.  The  traveUer 
should  count  his  change,  and  be  on  his  guard  against  counter- 
feit  money. 

Baths.  Not  all  hotels  possess  Baths  {bános),  as  the  native 
custom  is  to  bathe  in  the  casa  de  haűos,  with  which  almost 
every  town  is  supplied.  As  these  establishments  frequentlv 
change  management,  it  is  difficidt  to  correctly  direct  the  travel- 
ler  in  all  cases.  An  accurate  list  appears  under  the  proper 
headings  in  the  Handbook,  but  the  traveUer  is  nevertheless 
counselled  always  to  ask  the  hotel  manager  which  is  the  best 
and  cleanest.  He  is  strongly  advised  to  avoid  all  but  the 
places  of  the  highest  class.  Éven  then  it  is  sometimes  advis- 
able  to  take  one's  own  towels  (always  soap)  along.  Many 
casas  de  bános  are  operated  by  a  certain  type  of  Spaniard 
whose  ideas  of  hygiene  are  a  negligible  quantity.  In  most 
houses  the  only  apparent  difference  oetween  íirst  and  second 
eláss  baths  is  that  noticeable  in  the  size  and  quality  of  the  tub 
and  the  decoration  of  the  room.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  second-class  rooms  are  frequented  by  per- 
sons  whose  ideas  of  cleanliness  are  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  average  traveUer,  and  to  frequent  any  but  the  best  may 
prove  not  only  injudicious  but  dangerous.  The  bath-houses 
are  usually  crowded  on  Sunday  momings  and  dias  de  fiesta, 
and  are  apt  to  be  closed  Sunday  aftemoons.  Sweat  baths 
should  not  be  taken  at  high  altitudes,  until  the  sun  is  well 
above  the  horizon. 

Cargadores  (porters  or  carriers)  are  f  ound  in  all  towns  (ex- 
cepting  those  of  Yucatan)*  and  they  generally  congregate  at 
railway  stations  and  on  street  corners.  They  are  called  by 
clapping  the  hands,  as  if  applauding.  Each  man  is  licensed, 
and  wears  (or  should  wear)  a  metál  disc  with  his  number 
swung  on  a  chain  around  his  neck  or  attached  to  his  clpthing . 
The  class  is  a  trustworthy  one,  as  a  rule,  but  in  the  cities, 
thieves  sometimes  mix  with  them,  obtain  spurious  badges, 
and  máké  off  with  luggage  entrusted  to  them.  When  a  travel- 
ler  employs  a  car  gádor  y  he  should  always  make  a  mentái  no  te 
of  his  number,  so  he  can  be  traced  if  he  disappears.  Each 
man  is  vouched  for  to  the  authorities  by  somé  person  of  note, 
who  remains,  in  a  way,  responsible  for  his  conduct.  The  saf est 
rule  is  to  accompany  the  cargador  who  carries  one's  luggage, 
and  make  him  walk  ahead.  If  one  is  undecided  about  the 
hotel  he  wishes  to  stop  at,  it  is  advisable  to  give  one's  hand- 
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lugj^age  to  a  cargador,  take  him  along  as  guide  and  carrier,  and 
visit  the  different  hotels  until  a  suitable  one  is  found.  Médium 
size  trunks  are  transported  on  the  man's  back,  supported  by 
a  strap  which  rests  against  the  forehead.  Heavy  packages 
(JbvUos  grandes)  are  carried  on  a  species  of  litter  called  a  pari- 
kueUíy  with  shafts  or  handlés  at  each  end.  This  is  usually  hired 
at  a  near-by  stand,  and  the  rent  money  (ő  or  10  c.)  is  generally 
exacted  of  the  traveller.  Hand-lug^age  to  hotels  within  i  M. 
of  the  station  12-1  ő  c.,  in  the  smafler  towns,  and  25  c.  in  the 
cities.  Trunks,  25-50  c.  The  men  are  a  sturdy  lot,  and  will 
carry  a  200  Ib.  trunk  pickaback  with  but  little  effort.  An 
active  man  usually  makes  $1  a  day  in  the  interior  towns, 
and  $1.50  in  the  cities.  One  peso  is  usually  ample  for  a  fulí 
morning's  work.  The  men  are  often  employed  as  messengers; 
a  trip  (mandadó)  with  a  letter  or  a  small  package  is  usually 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  15-25  c.  per  J  hour. 

An  agreement  should  always  be  arrived  at  beforehand,  as 
they  always  ask  more  than  they  expect  to  receive;  and  they 
then  not  infrequently  grumble  if  only  the  agreed-upon  price 
is  paid  them.  Tney  always  ask  for  an  aguita  (little  drink), 
or  tip,  over  and  above  their  tariff.  Six  or  12  c.  is  ample,  if  the 
traveller  wishes  to  pav  it.  A  persistent  man  can  usually  be 
gotten  rid  of  by  the  phrase  —  Diós  le  paqará  =  God  will  pay 
you.  The  express  companies  are  succeedmg  the  car gádor es  in 
most  of  the  large  cities,  as  luggage  carriers.  A  cárt  (carro)  for 
transporting  baggage  can  usually  be  found  near  a  rly.  station, 
and  where  the  traveller  has  six  or  eight  trunks  a  considerable 
saving  can  be  effected  by  employing  one :  50  c.  is  enough  for  a 
ioumey  of  not  over  ^  M.,  and  $1  is  ample  for  a  trip  witiiin  the 
limits  of  any  city.  The  drivers  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the 
traveller  should  always  foUow  his  luggage  and  keep  it  in  sight. 

VI.  Towns.    Houses.    Rents.    Landlords.    StampTax. 

Servants.    Gratuities. 

Towns.  Most  of  the  Mexican  towns  are  arranged  in  the 
f  orm  of  a  square  with  the  streets  running  at  right  angles  across 
it.  Tramways,  sewers,  telephones,  and  similar  conveniences 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  larger  places,  as  well  as  in  somé 
of  the  smaller  ones.  In  the  remote  towns,  open  drains  still 
do  duty  as  sewers,  and  candles  light  the  traveller  to  bed.  In 
somé  places  cobbles  are  being  replaced  by  asphalt  for  paving, 
and  mule  carsare  making  way  for  electric  trac'ion. 

Plazas,  or  public  squares^  adomed  with  a  kiosk  (himko),  or 
musie-stand  (military  music  on  certain  days  and  evenings) , 
with  a  fountain  and  parterres  of  flowers,  and  fine  trees,  are 
features  of  all  Mexican  towns.  The  Main  Plaza  —  usually 
called  Plaza  Mayor,  P.dela  Consiitución,  P.  de  Armas,  P.deía 
lAbertad,  or  P.  Principal  —  generally  occupies  the  geograph- 
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ical  centre  and  is  the  focus  of  the  town  life.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  plazaoT  plazuela  (little  square),  the  others  are 
usually  named  for  military  heroes.  Most  towns  possess  alame- 
daa  —  fine  park-like  promenades  and  play-grounds  (comp. 
p.  327). 

The  Palacio  Munidpal  (and  in  capital  cities  the  Ptdacio 
Federal  or  dél  Estado),  the  Cathedral,  or  the  Parochial  Church, 
the  Post-OflBce  {correó)^  and  Telegraph-Oífice  {oficina  dd  tdé- 
grafó)  usually  flank  the  Plaza  Principal  or  are  f  ound  near  by. 
Many  plazas  take  the  form  of  gardens  (and  are  called  jardines) , 
and  they  then  make  delightful  breathing-spots.  During  the 
early  Spanish  occupation  the  town  plazaa  were  mere  stone- 
flaggéd  squares,  sun-baked  and  unattractive.  They  were  often 
defacedby  awooden  gibbet  and  a  frame-work,  for  the  display 
of  criminars  heads.  The  Empress  Carlotta  instituted  the  plán 
of  adoming  the  squares  with  trees  and  flowers.  Not  a  few 
Mexican  plazas  are  embellished  by  a  stone  shaft  surmounted 
by  an  eagle  or  a  bronzé  figure  of  the  patriot  priest  Miguel 
Hidalgó  y  CostiUa,  the  fugelman  of  Mexican  Independence. 
Many  towns  alsó  possess  a  búst  or  figure  of  ffenito  Juarez,  the 
famous  president  and  pronaulgator  of  the  Reform  Laws. 
Monuments  to  other  Revolutionary  heroes,  to  Liberty,  and  to 
Aztec  celebrities  are  becoming  features  of  many  Mex,  cities. 

Nearly  all  the  Mexican  cities  now  have  colónias  (colonies)  in 
the  suburbs;  where  Americans  and  other  nationalities  dwell. 
Certain  of  the  towns  near  the  f rontier  have  a  large  Alnerican 
population,  and  the  architecture  shows  the  impress  of  Ameri- 
can ideas.  The  traveller  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  judg- 
ing  southem  Mexico  by  these  bi-lingual,  hybrid  places. 

Ambulatin^  Indián  pedlars  (vendedores)  are  constant  fea- 
tures of  Mexican  streets.  They  usually  supply  the  towns- 
people  with  vegetables  (legumbres),  charcoal  (cárban  de 
Zef?a),  native  pottery,  ladders,  potted  plants, —  which  usu- 
ally die  in  a  day  or  two,  —  native-made  brooms  and  whatnot. 
Pnces  are  very  flexible,  and  bargaining  is  always  necessary. 
Somé  of  the  street-cries  are  weirdly  impressive  and  they  haunt 
the  memory.  That  of  the  tamale  woman  {tamalerá)  is  unusu- 
ally  plaintive.  It  begins  about  dusk,  and  as  it  echoes  down 
the  streets,  it  stirs  the  blood  of  the  imaginative;  recalling 
stories  of  the  Aztec  war-cry,  which,  weird  and  menacing,  rang 
in  the  ears  of  the  harassed  Spaniards  as  they  retreated  along 
the  deadly  Tlacópan  causeway  on  the  memorable  noche  triate. 
(Comp.  p.  clxxxiii.) 

The  Houses  of  the  better  class  are  built  after  the  Spanish- 
Moorish  type,  one  to  three  stories,  with  iron-barred  wmdows 
and  balconies,  and  constructed  of  a  porous  stone  (tepetaie) 
which  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  becomes  almost  a 
Bolid  piece.  The  immensely  thick  walls  —  often  4-8  ft.  —  and 
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thetile  fioors  exclude  the  heat  and  make  the  interiors  cool  in 
the  hottest  weather.  The  walls  serve  the  added  purpose  of 
makíng  the  house  almost  earthquake  proof  —  a  desirable  atr 
tribute  in  an  earthquake  country.  The  outer  walls  are  somé- 
times  whitewashed  and  decorated  in  blues,  pinks,  and  brightly 
colored  Pompeiian  scenes.  Foreign  ideas  have  considerably 
influenced  the  modem  architecture  of  the  capital,  where  the 
houses  are  not  unfrequently  made  of  hewn  stone,  after  the 
American  style.  The  homes  of  the  lower  class  are  generally  of 
adobe  (sun-baked  brick),  and  they  are  as  innocent  of  sanitary 
appliances  as  their  occupants  are  of  hvgiene.  The  average 
well-to-do  Mexican  family  usually  dwelis  on  the  second  floor 
(jsequndo  pisa)  of  the  house  and  devotes  the  lower  floor  (püo 
baio)  to  omoes  {ofidnas),  store-rooms  (bodeqas),  and  stables. 

The  open  patios  (courts)  surrounded  by  tile-paved  corridors 
are  often  very  attractive;  particularly  when  adomed  with 
fountains,  tropical  plants,  hammocks  (in  Yucatan),  parrots, 
and  song-birds.  Great  double  doors  —  usually  of  wood, 
heavily  studded  with  huge  irón  or  bronzé  bosses  or  nails,  after 
the  Moorish  fashion,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  carriage  — 
with  smaller  doors  cut  intő  them,  open  intő  the  zoffuan  (pass- 
ageway)  of  the  old-style  hovises,  and  this  zaguan  leads  to, 
and  terminates  at,  the  patio.  These  smaller  doors  are  often 
perforated  by  a  small  grill  (re/a)  of  irón,  through  which  strang- 
ers  are  scrutinized  bSore  being  admitted.  One  is  often  ch£U- 
lenged  by  thequery,  Whois  it?  (sQuien  es  f)  before  the  dooris 
opened.  Mexican  houses  should  not  be  judged  by  their  exte- 
nors,  as  the  central  court  is  oftentimes  mudi  laiger  than  the 
fagade  would  indicate,  and  much  more  attractive.  The  houses 
are,  as  a  rule,  chimneyless  and  devoid  of  beating  apparátus. 
Toomany  are  alsó  innocent  of  bath-tubs  and  likeconveniences. 

Rents  in  the  lar^er  cities  are  high,  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency.  In  Mexico  City  comf ortable,  detached  houses  of  from 
8  to  12  rooms  rent  from  S2,000  to  $7,000  a  year.  Apartments 
or  flats  (viviendas)  cost  from  $50  to  $200  a  month.  The  steady 
influx  of  f oreigners,  who  demand  quasi-modern  dwellings,  does 
not  tend  to  r^uce  rents  (rentas). 

It  is  the  custom  f or  Landlordb  (duefíos)  to  require  tenants 
to  make  necessary  improvements  at  their  own  expense.  Such 
additionS)  whether  practical  or  for  adornmept,  and  whether 
removable  or  not,  revert  to  the  landlord  when  the  tenant  quits 
the  house.  Few  house-owners  provide  bath-ttfbs,  electric-light 
fíttings,  cook-stoves,  and  the  like.  American  cook-stoves  are 
not  useíd  by  Mexicans,  who,  as  a  rule,  prefer  charcoal  braziers 
{brazeros).  Bread  is  usually  baked  and  bought  in  the  local 
bakeries  {panaderías).  Where  the  house  contains  a  bath-tub 
(ttna),  the  landlord  is  apt  to  remove  it.  When  a  building  is  de- 
Uveréd  to  a  tenant,  every  movable  and  removable  artide,  such 
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Never  trust  his  word  in  matters  of  importance  to  yourself . 
Know  your  wishes  and  make  him  subservient  thereto.  If  you 
treat  him  with  consideration,  he  will  impose  upon  you.  Make 
him:  know  his  place  and  keep  it  and  you  will  gain  his  respect 
and  his  best  service.  Never  advance  him  money.  If  his  mo- 
ther,  father,  or  great-aunt  dies  a  day  or  two  bef ore  his  wages 
are  due,  and  he  says  he  will  have  to  go  to  his  tierra  to  assist 
at  the  obsequies,  cast  about  for  another  servant,  as  yours 
has  f ound  what  he  considers  a  better  place.  —  Maid-servants 
(críadas),  nurses  (nanas)^  and  the  liké  are  called  by  their 
given  names  or  muchacha  (girl) ;  not  seftora  or  senorita.  Men- 
servants  {mozos  —  buen  mozo  alsó  means  a  handsome  f ellow) 
of  all  classes  are  called  by  their  given  names  or  muchachos 
(boys) ;  not  Don  or  Seüor.  A  waitress  is  a  mesera;  chamber- 
maid,  recamarera;  cook,  codnera;  cook's  assistant,  galopina. 

The  salaríes  paid  to  servants  in  Mexico  City  are  as  a  rule  higher  than 
dsewhere  in  the  Repub.  A  cook  gets  from  $6  to  $10  a  month  from  Mexi- 
cans  :  f oreigners  pay  from  $10  to  $30,  and  get  less  service.  A  porteroÍB 
paid  from  $1  ő  to  ^0;  a  chambermaid  from  $8to  $20;  a  waitress  from  $12 
to  $20.   Salaries  have  an  upward  tendency. 

The  French  concierge  and  the  American  janitor  have  their  Mexican 
eounterpart  (somewhat  more  pronounced)  in  the  portero,  a  necessary 
evil  ana  a  .fíxture  in  all  Mexican  houses.  This  functionary,  with  his 
frowsy  wife  and  numerous  progeny,  occupies  usually  a  cubby-hole  of 
a  room  {porteriá)  in  the  zantuin  near  the  main  entrance;  adjacent  to  the 
fountain,  at  the  back  of  the  patio,  or  beneath  the  angle  in  the  stairway. 
In  the  matter  of  petty  commercial  "squeezes"  he  is  more  liké  his  French 
confrere  than  he  is  liké  the  American  janitor,  and  his  idle  hours  (usually 
24  each  day)  are  devoted  to  plans  for  annexing  small  coins  which  right- 
fuUy  belong  to  others.  For  slovenly  ineptitude  he  is  hard  to  beat.  Time 
is  of  no  value  to  him,  and  fínancial  projects  which  involve  a  problemat- 
ical  gain  of  one  reál  (12  centavoa)  will  occupy  his  disconnected  thoughts 
for  days.  If  the  transaction  is  in  the  nature  of  an  imposition  on  somé 
benevolent  and  trusting  foreigner,  and  carries  a  spice  of  rascality  with 
it,  it  is  specially  to  his  Tiking.  His  duties  are  to  attend  the  outer  door, 
sweep  the  Street  and  patio,  pump  {bombear)  water  intő  the  tank  on  the 
roof,  coUect  a  small  gratuity  from  all  who  enter  the  house  after  10  p.  m., 
keep  his  prehensile  nngers  well  oíT  his  master's  belongings,  and  prevent 
his  acquisitive  and  ambitious  countrymen  from  removing  portable 
property  such  as  door-mats,  ash-cans,  push-buttons.  flower-pots,  and 
the  liké.  He  is  usually  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  number  of  the  house 
nert  door  or  across  the  Street,  or  evén  of  the  name  of  the  atreet,  aibeit 
he  may  have  been  born  in  it  and  have  lived  a  longand  useless  life  there- 
His  strong  point  is  unspecialized  knowledge:  he  speaks  without  fore- 
thought,  ana  if  he  oan  discover  the  kind  of  Information  or  ad  vice  wanted, 
he  Buppiies  it  cheerfully  and  to  the  limit  of  his  vocabulary.  The  more 
useless  and  untrue  this  is,  the  more  he  generally  possesses. 

Born  without  virtue  and  with  a  defective  mentality,  he  is  a  bundle 
of  inconsistencies:  for  untrustworthiness  he  is  sui  generia.  He  makes  a 
show  of  working  only  when  driven  to  it  by  sheer  necessity.  The  only 
way  to  retain  his  doubtful  services  is  to  pay  him  starvation  wages. 
If  well  paidj  he  soon  quits  you  and  does  not  sneak  back  till  his  entire 
capital  has  jmgled  intő  the  till  of  the  nearest  pulquería.  Do  you  pay  him 
a  living  wage,  thus  enablin^  him  to  savé  enough  with  which  to  purchase 
a  big  aombrero  rigged  out  with  silver  braid.  then  indeed  is  he  lost  to  you, 
for  the  sombrero  makes  a  caballero  of  him,  and  no  ccá>cdlero  would  work, 
unless  in  direst  adversity.  Do  you  take  compassion  on  him  and  clothe 
him  in  a  cast-off  suit  of  his  master,  he  promptly  suspects  ulteríor  mo- 
tives  and  decamps  on  the  strength  of  them.  Besides,  clothes  satisfy  his 
ambition  and  their  possession  removes  the  necessity  for  work. 
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When  he  starts  out  on  an  errand  which  should  take  hím  a  few  hours. 
he  is  just  as  apt  to  be  absent  as  many  days,  for  his  impulses  are  swayea 
by  every  air  current  that  blows  through  the  street,  and  his  sense  of  duty 
is  so  atrophied  as  to  be  ahnost  nil.  The  local  city  prison  has  a  stranf^e 
attraction  for  him  and  he  does  not  always  succeed  íd  keeping  out  of  it. 
The  man  who  starts  a  hunt  for  a  lost  portero  generally  applies  there  first 
—  and  not  infrequently  is  spared  further  loss  of  time. 

An  expeditious  method  of  severing  one's  connection  with  a  portero 
is  to  place  him  under  obligation.  The  thoueht  of  having  possibly  to  pay 
this,  at  somé  future  date,  is  too  much,  and  at  the  fírst  opportunity  he 
seeks  pastures  new.  When  he  decides  to  leave,  he  informs  you  that  his 
aged  grandmamnia  has  been  run  down  by  a  tram  or  an  automobilé  and 
left  dead  or  with  her  le^  cut  off .  The  funeral  or  the  medical  examina- 
tion  takes  place  the  foUowing  day,  and  he  implores  permission  to  be 
present  at  the  event.  His  far-twinkling  spark  of  genius  has  bubbled  to 
the  surface  in  this  transactioa,  for  at  a  stroke  he  seeks  a  position  elsewhere 
while  drawing  pay  from  his  present  employer.  The  car  or  autó  accident 
happens  always  on,  or  one  day  before,  pay-day,  and  if  the  new  position 
eoibraces  unusual  attractions,  the  portero  never  retums.  Once  installed 
he  sends  for  his  belongings  —  which  you  have  held  pending  his  suc- 
cess  —  or  mayhap  he  comes  in  person,  and  while  requesting  a  settle- 
ment  tearfully  bemoans  the  cruel  fate  which  snatches  him  from  so  gen- 
erous  a  master  and  jforoes  him  to  provide  for  a  new  family  or  to  attend 
a  livin^  but  legless  grandmother.  If  he  does  not  ask  for  a  small  loan 
of  silver,  he  is  an  exception.  This  interview  closes  the  incident,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  and  when  you  perchance,  and  with  unfeigned  surprise, 
see  him  sweeping  the  neignbor's  sidewalk  the  foUowing  day,  he  greets 
you  with  unrufioed  serenity,  and  with  a  smile  which  betokens  a  con- 
scienoe  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Tips.  The  custom  of  givin^  gratuities  (gratificaciónes)  pre- 
vails  in  Mexico,  and  is  spreading,  but  the  evil  has  yet  to  reach 
the  deplorable  development  characteristic  of  it  in  Europe  and 
America.  While  tips  or  fees  (propinas)  are  never  taken  amiss, 
the  serving  class  (servidumbré)  is,  as  a  rule,  less  arrogant  and 
less  exacting  than  that  abroad,  and  tips  are  smaller.  Class 
distinction  serves  a  bit  to  keep  the  Mexican  hireling  in  his 
place,  evén  were  the  amo  or  patron  (master  or  employer)  di»- 
posed  to  be  browbeaten  á  la  Americano  orestüo  Europeo.  The 
custom  is  more  pronounced  in  Mexico  City  (the  rendezvous 
of  foreigners)  than  in  the  interior  towns.  The  evil  is  some- 
what  easier  borne  in. Mexico,  where  servants  are,  generally 
speaking,  courteous,  and  where  the  recipient  of  a  fee  rarely 
fails  to  express  gratitude  for  it.  The  nuisance  has  yet  to  reacn 
the  dignity  of  a  guild,  and  the  hotel  proprietors  have  yet  to 
sínk  to  the  levél  of  leaguing  themselves  with  their  menials 
to  fleece  the  confiding  traveller,  upon  whom  their  prosperity 
depends.  Hotel  servants  in  Mexico  are  never  permitted  to 
ambush  and  harass  the  departing  guest,  and  this  generally 
proves  a  növel  and  refreshing  experience  to  the  harried  tourist 
íresh  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Gratuities  to  nouse  servants  (where  one  is  visiting),  to  ele- 
vator-men,  hotel  clerks,  railway  employees,  and  such  are  rarelv 
expected.  Restaurant  waiters  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfíed  with  smaU 
tips,  whatever  the  amount  of  the  bili.  This  alsó  applies  to  bar- 
bers,  bath-attendants,  and  so  on.  Six  or  12  cts.  is  the  usual  tip 
to  cabmen  {cocheros) ,  who,  liké  their  ilk  elsewhere,  are  rarely 
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grateful.  Those  of  the  capital  still  remember  a  hint  on  coei^ 
cion  and  covetousness  handed  them  by  the  enlichtened  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  Federal  District  not  long  since,  and  any  dispute 
can  usually  be  settled  by  the  suggestion  —  a  very  effectual 
dampener  —  that  the  matter  be  arbitrated  at  the  nearest 
comiaaria.  —  Where  one  stops  a  week  or  more  in  an  hotel,  one 
peso  is  enough  for  the  table-boy;  and  an  equal  amount  is 
ample  for  the  chambermaid. 

It  is  the  custom  to  ciose  the  zaguan  doors  of  Mexican  houses 
at  10  p.  M.,  and  whosoever  comes  in  later  is  expected  to  give 
a  gratificacioncüa  to  the  portero.  Cargadores  (comp.  p.  lii) 
usually  demand  more  than  the  agreed-upon-price,  and  where 
the  traveller  is  imwilling  to  grant  it  the  word  anda  —  move 
on,  or  vaya  —  get  out,  usually  starts  them. 

Vn.  Poimlation.    Intercourse  with  the  People.    Public 
Security.    Beggars.    Thieves. 

Population.  The  population  of  the  Mexican  Republic  is 
about  15,000,000,  almost  equally  divided  between  males  and 
females.  Of  these,  more  than  8,000,000  who  ha  ve  reached 
their  majority  can  neither  reád  nor  write.  The  census  of  1900 
recorded  8,000  persons  over  90  years  of  age,  and  700  over  100 
years,  out  of  the  (then)  totál  population  of  13,605,819.  There 
are  12,000,000  of  Catholics,  of  whom  about  3,000  are  priests. 
Somé  70,000  persons  profess  no  religious  beíief,  and  50,000 
or  more  are  divided  among  the  ten  different  beliefs  (with  277 
ministers)  from  Protestant  to  Mahommedan,  thence  to  €on- 
fucianism  and  Buddhism.  The  two  latter  beliefs  (with  Tao- 
ism)  are  professed  by  most  of  the  ten  thousand  Chinese  in  the 
Republic,  while  the  Japanese,  of  whom  there  are  somé  8,000, 
are  mostly  Shintoists.  Of  the  totál  population  19%  are  of 
pure,  or  nearly  pure,  white  race;  43%  of  mixed.  and  38%  of 
Indián  race  (comp.  Lanc^uage,  p.  xvi). ,  Of  the  mixed  Indián 
races  only  a  small  portion  can  be  regarded  as  civilized.  They 
are  slowly  but  surely  mei^ing  their  identity  with  that  of  their 
neighbors;  their  national  life  is  almost  gone,  child  mortality 
among  them  is  distressin^ly  high  —  albeit  the  women  are 
"  much  addicted  to  matemity  "  —  and  their  customs  —  wbich 
are  not  distinguished  for  pulchritude  —  aid  in  their  obŰtera- 
tion. 

The  Indians  of  Mexico  enjoy  all  the  political  and  civil  rights 
of  born  Mexicans;  but  they  exercise  little  influence  on  the 
govemment  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  Special  laws  for  their 
protection  are  features  of  the  Mexican  code.  There  is  little  or 
no  anti-foreign  spirit  among  them.  Somé  of  the  Indián  women 
—  not  all  of  whom  could  be  accused  of  extrémé  cleanliness  — 
are  very  handsome,  with  large,  sof t,  dark  eyes  and  good  fea- 
tures. 
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The  f  oreign  population  includes  the  natives  of  f  orty  or  more 
countríes  and  numbers  over  100,000;  of  whom  there  are  30,000 
Americans  (who  are  in  the  majoritjr),  20,000  Spaniards,  and 
about  5,000  British.  (American  capital  to  the  value  of  about 
$800,000,000  (gold)  is  invested  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Eng- 
lish interests  are  enormous.)  About  15,000  Americans  and 
3,000  or  more  British  (including  Canadians)  dwell  in  Mexico 
Citv.   This  number  is  on  the  increase. 

"The  Mexican  of  to-day  has  the  blood  of  more  races  in  his 
veins  than  any  other  American.  Ibérián,  Semite,  Hamite, 
Goth  and  Vandái,  Román  and  Célt,  mingled  their  blood  in  that 
stream  of  brave  and  adventurous  men  who  first  set  eyes  on 
Yucatan  in  1517,  and  who  conquered  Mexico  in  1522.  Liké 
Spain  from  the  remotest  time,  Mexico  soon  became  the  meet- 
ing-gromid  of  races,  of  peoples,  of  languages,  and  of  religion. 
Within  the  area  of  its  originál  territory  there  were  more  lami- 
lies  of  native  languages  than  in  all  the  Western  Hemisphere 
besides;  and,  to  complete  the  chain,  there  were  more  kinds 
and  grades  of  culture  there.  ^  The  Seri  Indians,  of  Sonora 
(p.  80),  are  as  abject  as  the  Fuegians,  while  the  NáhvxiÜ  and 
Maj/Or-speaking  tnbes  of  the  Vallejrof  Mexico  and  of  Yucatan 
occupied  the  most  elevated  position  for  culture  in  the  New 
World. 

**  The  orígin  of  the  Mexican  aborigines  is  involved  in  that  of 
the  American  Indians,  since  withm  the  present  boundaries 
of  the  Republic  are  gathered  representatives  of  every  zone 
from  the  Avachey  an  AtJiapascan,  whose  principal  home  is  in 
Alaska,  to  tne  tribes  of  Oaxaca  and  Chiapas,  who  are  the  chil- 
dren  of  a  torrid  clime.  There  are  now  in  Mexico  perhaps  ten 
times  more  Indians  than  were  ever  at  any  time  withm  the 
United  States  domain." 

The  linguistic  families  in  Mexico  are  as  foUows: 

Nahuatlan,  1,750,000.  The  tribes  of  this  stock  are  foimd 
in  almost  unbroken  continuity  from  Sinaloa  along  the  Pacific 
slope  to  the  bordér  line  of  Guatemala.  In  theValley  of  Mexico 
they  occupied  three  districts,  Tezcuco,  Tlaccpanj  and  the  an- 
cient  city  of  Mexico.  This  f amily  —  known  as  Aztecj  or  Mexi- 
can —  holds  tlie  most  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  the 
Conquest. 

PiMAN,  85,000.  The  Opata-Pima  of  the  later  Mexican  au- 
thorities  occupy  the  western  northem  States,  as  far  south  as 
Gttadalajaraf  lyiög  along  the  Gulf  of  California,  except  where 
they  are  cut  off  by  the  Serij  but  they  do  not  anywhere  ap- 
proach  the  ocean,  being  intercepted  by  the  Náhuatlan  tribes. 
This  stock  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  Casas  Grandes  (p.  54) 
and  other  adobe  rums,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
their  ancestors  were  the  buflders  and  inhabitants  of  many 

1  OtÍB  T.  Mason,  Mexico.  International  Bureau  of  American  Bepub- 
lio8,  Washington. 
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ancient  pueblos  and  cliff  sítes,  both  in  Arizona  and  northem 
Mexico.    The  Tarahumares  (p.  57)  belong  to  this  familjr. 

YuMAN,  2,500.  The  lees  of  a  great  tribe  which  once  inhab- 
ited  the  California  peninsula. 

Skrian,  200.  Dwell  in  the  State  of  Sonora  (p.  80)  and  on 
Tiburon  Island  (p.  80)  off  the  coast. 

Tarascan,  250,000.  Inhabitants  of  Michoacan,  Guerrero, 
and  Jalisco.   (Comp.  p.  181.) 

ZoQUEAN,  60,000.  Oaxaca  chiefly;  alsó  Guerrero  and 
Puebla.  Somé  few  dwell  in  Chiapas  and  Tabasco,  between 
the  Mayán  and  Za'potecan  tribes.  Little  is  known  of  their 
origin,  savé  a  tradition  of  their  having  come  from  the  South. 

ToTONACAN,  90,000.  N.  part  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz; 
their  ancestors  were  the  first  natives  encountered  by  Cortés. 

Zapotecan,  580,000.  Chiefly  in  Oaxaca;  alsó  in  Guerrero 
and  Puebla.  The  ruins  of  MiÜa  (described  at  p.  534)  are 
within  their  territory,  with  their  wonderful  artifícial  hills, 
stone  buildings,  fretworks  in  cut  stones,  columns,  and  wall 
paintings.  Benüo  Pablo  Juarez  (p.  338)  was  a  Zapotec  Indián. 

Otomian,  709,734.  A  widely  spoken  language  formerly. 
The  tribes  were  among  the  earliest  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
and  they  spread  themselves  over  the  States  of  Guanajuato, 
Hidalgó,  Querétaro  (their  special  habitat),  San  Luis  Potosí, 
and  Michoacan.  They  are  of ten  called  Serranos  (mountaineers) 
because  of  their  fondness  for  hilly  country. 

Mayán,  400,000.  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Vera  Cruz.  The 
advance  guard  of  New  World  progress.  Scholars  have  conse- 
crated  their  lives  worthily  to  the  Maya  civilization.  To  the 
Mayas  are  assigned  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  Chia- 
pas, described  at  p.  567 ;  of  Copan,  in  Honduras,  and  of  Ux- 
mal  (p.  580)  and  Chichen-Itza  (p.  581),  in  Yucatan.  The 
42,000  HaustecaSf  of  Vera  Cruz,  are  of  this  family. 

Teqüistlatbcan,  31,000.  A  nondescript  tribe  dwelling, 
under  various  names,  in  Oaxaca. 

HüAVAN,  of  which  there  are  5,000,  dwell  in  Chiapas. 

Athapascan  (Apaches),  8,000,  in  northern  Chihuahua,  and 
the  Southwest  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  above  families  are  widely  subdivided  and  as  widely 
scattered. 

For  furthpr  information  under  this  head  consult  Mexico, 
International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Oflace,  Washington,  pp.  24  et  seq. ;  Native 
RaceSf  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  San  Francisco,  1883. 

Intercourse  with  the  People.  In  social  matters  the  Mexi- 
cans  are  as  minutely  ceremonious  as  the  French,  and  marked 
politeness  is  requisite  in  dealing  with  them.  Evén  com- 
mercial  intercourse  is  often  dignified  by  a  wealth  of  high- 
flown   language   quite   imusuaí  among   the   matter-of-fact 
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Americans  and  the  linguistícally  economical  Britons.  But 
the  stranger  should  not  place  too  much  dependence  on  the 
grandiloquent  promíses  and  the  Eiomewhat  exaggeráted  court- 
esy  of  certain  of  the  people  he  meets.  To  be  simvático  (sym- 
pathetic,  amiable)  at  any  cost  is  the  aim  of  the  Mexican,  and 
this  sometimes  leads  him  intő  making  protestations  which 
he  does  not  really  believe  and  has  no  intentíon  of  abiding  by. 
The  humblest  country  Indián,  whose  lowly  hut  is  not  infre- 
quently  made  of  grass  and  discarded  railway  ties,  ofifers  this 
home  and  its  contents  —  usually  an  astonishingly  varied 
entomological  congress  —  with  a  grandiose  speech  as  fluent 
as  that  of  the  city  diplomát  who  places  his  pakuno  and  its 
gorgeous  contents  á  la  disposidőn  de  uated  (at  your  order). 
To  praise  a  thing  in  Mexico,  be  it  a  jewel,  a  horse,  a  house,  an 
Jiactenday  or  anything,  is  to  have  it  placed  instantly  á  la  orden 
de  Ud.  While  no  one  is  expected  to  take  these  things,  or  the 
speeches,  literally,  it  is  a  coatumbre  dd  país  (custom  of  the  coun- 
try) to  offer  them,  and  the  tactful  stranger  will  soon  fali  intő 
this  costumbre  and  thns  escape  being  judged  lacking  in  aavoir- 
fairé.  If  certain  of  these  cosíumhres  appear  odd  to  the  visitor 
he  should  bear  in  mind  that  climate,  inheritance,  and  environ- 
ment  are  responsible  for  them;  The  unfailingly  polite  attitűdé 
of  the  native  unquestionably  adds  to  the  enjoynaent  of  a  visit, 
and  a  temporary  adoption  of  the  *'customs"  will  do  no  harm 
and  will  aid  the  traveller  to  a  fuUer  enjoyment  of  his  sojourn. 
If  the  national  courtesy  should  awaken  a  suspicion  of  insincer- 
ity,the  traveller  may  liké  to  recall  Emerson's  remark:  "The 
moraing  dew  is  superficial,  but  it  gives  depth  to  the  meadow." 

The  Mexican  loves  companionship.  His  innate  kindness 
requires  somé  object  for  his  solicitude,  and  if  his  spirits  bub- 
ble  effervescently  at  times,  it  is  usually  because  he  desires  to 
make  somé  one  comfortable.  When  he  meets  an  old  friend 
{un  amigo  antiguó),  he  takes  him  to  his  heart  literally,  and 
with  an  arm  half  around  him,  pats  him  on  the  back  affection- 
ately  at  parting.  On  entering  or  leaving  a  restaurant,  a  rail- 
way car,  or  any  public  room  where  persons  congregate,  the 
poute  native  bows,  ostensibly  to  the  person  nearest  the  en- 
trance;  but  the  salute  is  intended  for  all  present.  No  further 
introduction  is  necessary  for  the  moment.  In  many  little 
ways  he  proves  that  his  ceurtesy^and  hospitality  are  not  con- 
fined  to  his  own  people;  and  he  creates  the  impression  that  if 
he  never  knows  mtimately  the  foreigners  who  visit  his  coun- 
try, he  will  at  least  prove  that  he  wishes  to  make  them  feel 
at  home  whenever  and  wherever  he  meets  them.  The  lonely  or 
disconsolate  cannot  remain  long  in  Mexico  without  being 
touched  by  this  strong  under-current  of  geniality.  The  most 
frigid  Northemer  generally  thaws  beneath  the  genial  beams 
of  Mexican  good  humor  and  volubility. 

As  politeness  is  the  cult  of  all  classes,  the  average  Mexican 
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is  quick  to  respond  to  it.  He  is  deferential  from  instinct,  and 
the  brusque  or  discourteous  stranger  is  regarded  as  ill-bred. 
The  civü  traveller  slips  through  the  country  with  a  minimum 
of  friction  and  leaves  pleasant  memories  wherever  he  stops. 
The  ic^  aloofness  of  certain  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  frigidly 
"superior"  manner  of  others  are  distasteful  to  the  warm- 
blooded,  impulsive  native.  The  best  liked  visitors  are  those 
who  are  amiable,  tolerant,  and  polite.  They  are  considered 
simpáticoj  i.  e.,  persons  who  appreciate  Mexico  and  the  Mexi- 
cans  at  their  true  worth.  The  Mexican  fiag,  religion,  customs, 
and  traditions  are  dear  to  the  native,  and  ne  is  quick  to  def  end 
them.  The  thoughtful  person  never  judges  nations  by  individ- 
ual  shortcomings,  and  it  is  theref  ore  weíl  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  abominable  habits  of  the  lower  classes  are  just  as  obnox- 
ious  to  well-bred  Mexicans  as  they  are  to  f  oreigners.  The  con- 
stant  aim  of  the  best  people  is  to  elevate  the  masses,  and  this 
laudable  ambition  is  being  accomplished  slowly  but  siirely, 
against  tremendous  odds.  By  eschewing  politics  and  religion 
and  by  conforming,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  estabUshed  cus- 
toms,  the  visitor  will  gain  the  esteem  of  the  commonalty,  en- 
joy  his  visit,  and  endear  himself  to  those  whose  opinion  he 
may  welI  value.  Says  an  authority :  "  Avoid  trying  to  convince 
the  natives  against  their  will;  it  is  arguing  agamst  a  north- 
east  wind  and  a  sheer  loss  of  time,  too;  for  in  a  fine  indolent 
climate,  where  there  is  little  to  do,  the  unemployed  twaddlers 
spin  nonsense  by  the  yard.  View  Mexico  and  her  inhabitants 
en  color  de  rosa^  and  it  will  go  hard  if  somé  of  that  agreeable 
tint  be  not  reflected  on  such  a  judicious  observer,  for,  liké  a 
mirror,  the  Mexican  returns  your  smiles  or  your  frowns,  your 
courtesy  or  your  contumely ;  nor  is  it  of  any  use  going  to  Romé 
if  you  quarrel  with  the  Popé.  Strain  a  point  or  two,  theref  ore, 
to  make  things  pleasant.  Never  measure  Mexican  institutions 
by  American  standards,  nor  seek  for  motes  in  bright  eyes." 

One  American  term,  "Greaser,"  ^  should  be  left  at  the  fron- 
tier,  asit  is  as  disagreeable  to  Mexican  ears  as  *'Gringo  "  *  or 
any  ecjually  inappropriate  epithet  would  be  to  those  of  an 
American.  —  Mexicans  and  Spaniards  mutually  dislike  being 
mistaken,  the  one  for  the  other. 


*  The  term  Greatter,  accordin^Ho  R.  H.  Dana  (in  Two  Years  Before 
íhe  Mcat),  oriffinated  in  California.  Between  the  years  1830  and  1850 
many  shiploadB  of  hides  and  tallow  were  sent  from  San  Francisco  to  New 
York,  vi&  Cape  Horn.  The  Mexican  longshoremen  at  the  California  docks 
were  dubbea  greasera  because  they  were  usually  covered  with  greaee 
from  handling  the  products  mentioned. 

*  When  the  Americans  invaded  Mexico' during  the  war  of  1846-47, 
a  very  popular  campaign  song  among  the  soldiers  was  that  whose  open* 
ing  lines  are:  "Green  grows  the  leaves  on  the  Hawthom  tree";  a  song 
that  was  more  or  less  the  equivalent  of  the  Philippine  soldiers'  song, 
"A  hot  time  in  the  old  town  to-night."  ^  The  exasperated  Mexicans  hsM 
the  former  tune  and  words  so  dínned  intő  their  ears  that  they  ended 
by  calling  all  Americans  gringos. 
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The  vituperative  epithet  of  the  Mexicans  is  cabron  (male 
goat),  which  corresponds  to  the  French  cochon,  to  the  Italian 
vaccay  and  to  a  certain  inelegant  and  disparaging  accusation 
(refemng  to  ancestry  and  morál  purity)  frequently  bandied 
about  by  certain  American  tongues.  Wnen  applied,  this  offen- 
sive  title  is  apt  to  provoke  instant  physical  retaliation. 

The  peones  (vuigarly  called  peiados  *  —  the  skinned  ones) 
are  sometimes  densely  ignorant  and  very  exasperating.  They 
are  known  as  gente  sin  razon  — people  without  reason — and  to 
avoid  exciting  their  inflamniaDle  passions  the  tactful  person 
will  treat  them  with  the  circumspection  accorded  ignorance 
everywhere.  The  prudent  man  will  never  lay  hands  on  one  in 
anger,  for  he  promptly  resorts  to  the  knife  to  settle  diíficul- 
ties,  and,  as  a  rule,  values  lif e  as  lightly  as  an  Orientál  fatálist. 
Each  one  considers  himself  a  cabaUerOy  and  theref  ore  the  equal 
of  any  foreigner.  Besides,  he  is  in  his  own  country,  for  which 
his  progenitors  fought  and  died  very  valiantly,  and  naturally 
the  laws  are  framed  for  his  protection. 

Says  another  authority:  "^Unquestionably  the  best  attitűdé 
for  one  to  adopt  is  that  of  an  uncritical  and  amiable  observer. 
And  as  to  the  church  miracles  and  such,  I  am  always  of  easy 
faith  in  such  matters,  and  am  very  willing  to  be  deceived, 
where  the  decelt  is  pleasant  and  costs  nothing.  I  am  therefore 
a  ready  bellever  in  relics,  legends,  and  local  anecdotes  of  gob- 
lins  and  great  men ;  and  would  advise  all  travellers  who  travel 
for  their  gratifícation  to  be  the  same.  What  is  it  to  us  whether 
these  stories  be  true  or  false,  so  long  as  we  can  persuade  our- 
selves  intő  the  belief  of  them,  and  enjoy  all  the  charm  of  the 
reallty?  There  is  nothing  Hke  resolute  good-himiored  credul- 
ity  in  these  matters." 

Public  Security.  The  towns  and  highways  of  Mexico  are 
as  safe  as  thdse  of  any  civilized  country.  The  rurcdes  or  rural 
police,  an  admirably  disciplined,  picturesque,  and  eflScient  body 
of  men,  patrol  suburban  and  country  roads  and  do  police  serv- 
ice outside  the  towns.  As  a  rule,  tney  are  trustworthy,  and 
they  have  succeeded  in  making  highway  robbery  (bandoler- 
ismó)  almost  a  thine  of  the  pást  in  Mexico.  These  men  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  buckskin  and  gray  unif  orms ;  by 
their  hats,  which  bear  a  metál  number  indicating  the  troop 
to  which  they  belong ;  and  by  their  horses  and  generál  equip- 
ment.  They  usually  travel  m  couples  or  in  squads,  and  are 
frequently  seen  at  the  country  railway  stat'ons.  Wherever 
they  go,  they  represent  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Their  pre- 
sence  is  always  a  guarantee  of  saf ety  to  the  traveller ;  and  as 
it  is  their  duty  to  check  things  that  are  wrong,  one  need  never 


1  The  term  is  eauivalent  to  the  French  aanaculoUe.  The  lowest  order 
of  velaio  is  called  a  lépero-^  which  means  a  poor,  ragged,  miserable. 
and  vicious  person. 
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hesíiate  to  call  upon  them.  They  are  a  sober  lot  of  men,  re- 
spoDsible  to  their  jefe  (chief)  in  somé  cuartd  not  far  off,  and 
as  long  as  the  traveller  remains  in  touch  with  them  he  is  al- 
most as  much  under  the  Govemment's  wing  as  if  lodged  in  the 
National  Pálace  at  Mexico  City.  On  Sept.  16th  of  each  year 
many  thousand  of  these  rurales  repair  from  the  interior  to  the 
capital  to  take  part  in  the  national  celebrations.  They  are 
superior  in  physique  and  ec|uipment  to  the  ordinary  soldier  or 
policeman,  and  when  elad  m  their  picturesque  costumes  they 
present  a  fíne  sight. 

The  policeman  (ö«rwiar»i6 — policiaf  gendarmería)  shouldnot 
be  called  upon  to  settle  trifiing  disputes,  as  he  generally  re- 
fers  all  matters  to  his  chief  at  the  nearest  comiaaría  (police 
station),  and  although  adjustments  are  often  made  in  the 
foreigner's  favor,  the  comisario  is  a  busy  man  and  much  time 
may  be  lost  awaiting  one's  tum.  In  cases  of  accidents  or  dis- 
turbances  the  stranger  should  get  out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  the  caref ul  gewdarme,  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  guilty,  is  apt  to  arrest  any  one  hé  can  lay  his 
hands  on.  Prisoners  are  sometimes  kept  incomunicado  (in  soli- 
tary  confínement)  for  the  íirst  48  hours,  until  an  investígation 
can  be  made.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comisaria  is  the  place 
to  lodge  serious  complaints.  The  police  are  extraordinarüy 
expert  in  running  down  thieves  (cacos)  — comp.  p.  Ixvii — and 
in  locating  stolen  property.  The  police  and  cletective  service 
of  Mexico  Citv  is  superior  to  that  of  many  cities.  At  night 
the  policeman  s  lantem  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
Street,  while  the  quardia  retires  intő  the  shadows  to  watch  it. 
The  sereno  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  in  Mexico.  A  special 
license  is  necessary  to  carry  concealed  weapons,  which  snould 
never  be  shown  in  the  street. 

Beggars — pordioseros  —  limosneros — can  always  be  tumed 
away  by  the  words  "  1  Perdóneme  por  Diós  !  "  —  Pardon  me  in 
the  name  of  God!  They  constitute  a  large  and  varied  class  and 
should  never  be  assisted.  Children  are  taught  to  beg  from  in- 
fancy,  and  though  one  pities  the  bedra^gled  and  poorly  elad 
mites,  it  should  be  borne  constantly  in  mind  that  money  given 
them  goes  directly  intő  the  hands  of  shiftless  parents  who 
as  promptly  spend  it  for  drink.  Clothing  follows  the  same 
course,  and  is  soon  pawned  for  a  mere  trifle  of  its  worth,  as  the 
average  beggarwould  rather  go  naked  than  be  deprived  of 
drink  or  cigarettes.  The  successful  child  beggar  grows  intő  a 
Professional  and  lays  an  added  burden  upon  the  state. 

The  average  Mex.  beggar  is  a  chrysalis  usually  ready  to  de- 
velop  intő  a  f ull-fledged  thief .  His  apparent  misery  is  gener- 
allv  artificial ;  the  result  of  laziness.  Though  often  repulsively 
filthy,  and  sometimes  insistent,  he  is  rarely  abusive.  Every 
church  and  railway  station  has  its  beggars,  of  which  the  blind 
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and  the  verv  old  are  usually  the  only  deserving.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  in  Mexico  the  blind  beggar  is  often 
remarkably  clear-sighted,  the  halt  and  the  lamé  can  outsprint 
a  gendarme  when  necessity  urges,  the  deaf  hear  with  extraor- 
dinary  keenness,  and  the  hungry  hunger  more  f  or  cigarettes 
and  puiqtie  than  for  the  excellent  bread  {pan)  baked  in  the 
local  panaderías. 

Despite  govemment  efforts  to  suppress  mendicancy,  the 
wheedling  voice  of  the  saint-and-blessing-invoking  pordiosero  — 
for-God-saker  —  is  heard  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
land.  Labor  is  always  in  demand,  and  the  supply  f alls  far  short 
of  the  needs.  No  healthy  person  of  either  sex  need  beg.  Innu- 
merable  practitioners  of  this  art  beg  from  pure  laziness,  finding 
it  to  their  mind  less  degrading  than  work  and  an  easy  and 
profítable  prof ession.  The  f  oreign  tramps  who  have  no  passión 
tor  clean  Imen,  and  who  make  Mexico  their  winter  rendezvous 
durin^  the  season,  should  be  ignored. 

While  the  benevolent  impuTse  is  strong  in  the  Mexican,  f or- 
eigners  are  perhaps  the  greatest  upholders  of  the  begging  evil. 
The  astute  mendicant  usually  limits  his  solicitation  to  a  cen- 
tavito  (little  cent) ,  and  the  charitable  stranger  considers  it  an 
ambition  too  modest  to  remain  ungratified.  Travellers  are 
wamed  against  all  belgára  and  their  wiles.  Learn  the  phrase 
referred  to  and  apply  it ;  and  thus  earn  the  thanks  of  Govem- 
ment and  all  industrious  folk. 

Americans  particularly  are  cautioned  against  a  "stranded 
countryman'*  who  accosts  one  as  "friend,"  and  whose  wiles 
are  more  pronounced  than  any  desire  for  work.  During  the 
winter,  Mexico  is  afflicted  with  a  plague  of  ''ambitious  pro- 
moters  down  on  their  luck,  and  stranded  in  a  f oreign  land, " 
who  f  oUow  the  vagrant  and  migratory  wild-f  owl  in  their  search 
for  a  more  generous  climate  than  that  of  the  North.  The 
Mexican  Government,  in  its  desire  to  exhibit  a  f  riendly  spirit 
toward  all  f oreigners,  is  far  more  lenient  with  this  soiied  and 
weary  army  than  it  deserves,  and  **beach-combers"  are  too 
often  permitted  to  solicit  alms  unmolested. 

There  is  no  lack  of  charitable  organizations  in  the  Republic. 

Thieves  (cacoSf  rateros,  ladrones)  are  numerous  in  Mexico 
despite  the  relentless  war  waged  against  them  by  the  author- 
ities.  When  captured,  malefactors  are  shown  but  scant  court- 
e^:  long  terms  in  prison  (or  at  the  penal  colony  of  Trés 
marías  TslavdSf  the    Botany  Bay"  of  Mexican  thieves,  comp. 

Í).  96)  are  given  the  purse-snatcher,  the  pickpocket,  the  pil- 
ering  servant,  and  the  wily  lime-thrower.  Certain  incorrig- 
ibles  are  not  onlysent  up  for  long  terms,  but  are  later  drafted 
intő  a  certain  corps  of  the  army  and  forwarded  to  the  un- 
healthiest  part  of  the  tierra  ccdiente.  As  a  rule,  the  Mex.  thief 
is  not  as  malevolent  as  his  foreign  brother :  tf  possible  he 
prefers  to  rob  without  bodily  injury  to  his  victim.  He  much 
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prefers  to  stcal  duríng  the  day  and  trust  to  his  cunning  and 
nis  heels  to  escape,  rather  than  to  force  the  premises  at  night. 
For  this  reason  house-breaking  is  rare.  The  most  expert  and 
daring  thieves  are  usually  d^enerate  Spaniards;  they  cut 
down  through  house-roofs  to  rob  stores  and  ware-rooms,  and 
they  despou  churches,  poor-boxes,  and  the  liké.  Anything 
that  Diós  les  dá  (God  gives  them)  comes  not  amiss  to  them. 
Ore-thieves,  known  as  "  highgraders,"  are  the  bane  of  mine 
operators ;  they  purloin  valuaDle  ores  in  many  ingenious  ways, 
despite  efforts  at  prevention. 

Thieves  sometimes  steal  wire  cable  by  the  mile,  notwith- 
standing  the  risk  of  electrocution  and  the  penalty  of  five  years 
in  the  penitentiary  if  caught.  The  railways  lose  íish-plates, 
bolts  from  freight-cars,  engine-fittings,  and  the  liké,  while  the 
householder  often  mourns  the  loss  of  lead-pipe,  bath-room 
fixturés,  potted  plants,  door-plates,  push-buttons,  and  what- 
ever  portable  thing  can  be  lifted  or  wrenched  from  the  house. 

Nothing  is  considered  safe  from  the  Mexican  ladron,  and  as 
a  rule  nothing  portable  is  ever  lef  t  out  of  doors  —  evén  in  the 
daytime.  Door-mats  are  always  chained  down,  as  are  alsó 
store-seats  and  the  liké.  Ash-barrels  are  never  left  in  the 
Street.  Female  thieves,  while  not  as  numerous  as  male,  are 
often  quite  as  daring  and  persistent. 

Churches  are  usually  remunerative  fields  for  cacos.  Within 
their  sacred  walls  the  pious  thief  pursues  his  calling  with 
uiűia^ing  industry  and  generally  with  undeserved  success. 
The  sof tening  influence  due  to  the  sanctity  of  the  place  reaches 
him  onl^  in  his  digital  muscles  —  and  it  seems  to  render  them 
astonishingly  flexible.  Mexico  City  thieves  fonnerly  went  to  a 
church  callea  La  Virgen  de  la  Soledadj  where,  bef  ore  embarking 
on  predatory  excursions,  they  offered  up  a  prayer  for  success. 

TÍbe  Thieves*  Markét  (see  p.  296)  at  Mexico  City  is  an  allc^ed 
fence  where  ladrones  sell  ill-gotten  property  for  a  trifle.  Visit- 
ors  are  cautioned  against  it,  as  receivers  of  stolen  goods  are 
not  regarded  kindly  by  the  Mexico  City  police. 

The  traveller  has  to  be  on  his  guard  chiefly  against  sneak- 
thieves  and  pickpockets.  He  should  be  particularly  alert 
while  visiting  churches  and  museums  and  while  on  crowded 
thoroughfares  and  in  street-cars.  When  occupjdng  apart- 
ments  on  the  ground  fioor  he  should  see  that  notning  portable 
is  left  near  the  barred  windows.  The  thief  who  devotes  his 
energy  to  this  branch  of  the  industry  carries  a  telescopic  pole 
or  a  long  cane  with  a  hook  at  the  end.  With  this  he  can  reach 
far  intő  a  room,  and  he  will  remove  anything  that  can  be  made 
to  pass  through  the  grating.  It  is  inadvisable  to  fali  asleep 
in  railway  cars  when  the  window  is  open,  as  portable  articles 
are  apt  to  be  lifted  out  at  stations.  Pnotographic  cameras  are 
much  sought  after  by  certain  thieves,  and  the  traveller  possess- 
ing  one  will  do  well  to  watch  it  constantly. 
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When  the  traveller  loses  anything  by  thef t,  he  should  re- 
port  the  matter  to  pqlice  headtjuarters  at  once.  A  Rogues' 
Gallery  is  maintained  ín  the  capital,  and  the  alert  chief  knows 
the  genealogy  of  almost  every  thief  in  the  Fédered  Dütrict. 
The  department  is  amazinglv  efficient  in  promptly  locating 
thieves  and  in  recovering  stolen  property. 

Vni.    Shops.    Guides.    Drawn-Linen.    Pottery«    Cigars 

and  Tobacco. 

Shops  (tiendas,  almacénes)  usually  possess  many  attrac- 
tions  for  the  tourist.  The  American  establishments  generally 
have  fixed  prices  (precioa  fijoa)  marked  in  plain  fígures.  Somé 
of  the  natives  —  i^owing  that  to  bsurgain  or  dicker  (regalear) 
is  odious  to  Anglo-Saxons  —  advertise  vrecios  fijos,  but  a  re- 
duction  of  the  tet  demand  will  generally  be  made,  especially 
in  pnrchases  of  considerable  value.  In  certain  shops  that  do 
not  advertise  fixed  prices,  unreasonable  demands  are  often- 
times  made  of  foreigners.  Clerks  are  not  infrec^uently  allowed 
to  charge  what  they  will,  and  to  retain  a  portion  of  what  they 
can  get,  over  and  above  a  certain  price.  The  custom  of  hag- 
sling  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  somé  Mexicans  will  refuse  to 
Buy  if  a  reduction  is  not  made,  and  many  shops  adjust  prices 
accordingly.  The  antique  shops  of  the  different  cities  (partic- 
ularly  in  the  capital)  are  usually  very  attractive  and  well 
worth  visiting.  As  correct  guarantees  of  values  are  only  to 
be  obtained  from  reputable  firms,  the  traveller  is  advised  to 
consult  somé  friend  before  makin^  purchases  of  importance. 
The  traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  against  the  spurious 
antiques  offered  by  irresponsible  shop-keepers.  Articles  oought 
from  Street  venders  are  generally  worthless.  Mexico  is  a  land 
of  curios,  many  of  them  inexpensive  and  attractive.  The  fine 
drawn-linen,  mantillas,  fans,  carved  fumiture,  porcelains, 
sarapes,  and  the  liké,  make  very  desirable  souvenirs. 

For  a  list  of  shops  at  Mexico  City  comp.  p.  241. 

Guides  {el  guia — guias)  are  advisable  where  one's  time  is 
limited;  they  are  generally  more  useful  in  Mexico  City  than 
elsewhere.  Nőne  should  be  employed  except  when  recom- 
mended  by  the  hotel  manager  or  somé  reputable  shop-keeper. 
The  Guides  of  the  capital  are  usually  bi-lingual,  and  less  greedy 
and  artf  ul  than  the  generál  run  of  European  couriers,  and  the 
hiuried  traveller  can  often  savé  considerable  time  by  employ- 
ing  them.  (Address  any  of  the  first-class  hotels  or  the  Sonora 
News  Company,  Calle  de  Gante  4,  City  of  Mexico.)  Their  pay 
is  from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  day  for  one  person  or  a  party,  and 
when  taken  on  country  trips  their  expenses  must  be  added. 

Drawn-Linen.  The  art  of  makine  drawn-linen  (deshüados) 
was  fírst  taught  in  Mexico  by  the  Bpaniards,  and  it  became 
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popular  immediately,  as  work  suitable  for  the  cloistered  nuns 
and  girls  being  educáted  in  religious  schools.  It  is  made  in 
many  parts  ofthe  Republic,  in  a  ^reat  variety  of  intricate 
and  beautiful  designs.  The  best  pieces  are  fashioned  from 
imported  Irish  linen^  and  are  generally  made  in  ecclesiastical 
schools  where  time  is  ample,  and  by  girls  who  thus  employ 
their  spare  moments  at  home.  Such  work  is  usually  con- 
tracted  for,  or  bought,.  by  the  high-class  dealers  in  antiques 
in  Mex.  City.  Many  inferior  articles  are  produced  and  are  for 
sale  in  cheap  shops,  on  the  streets,  and  at  railway  stations: 
thej^are  generally  made  of  a  sort  of  half-linen  and  half-cotton, 
which  looks  well  at  first,  but  which  soon  ravels  out  and  loses 
its  freshness.  The  best  examples  of  the  art  are  characterized 
by  a  íilmy,  lace-like  quality,  and  though  delicate  in  appear- 
ance,  they  are  nevertheless  strong  and  durable.  Table-cloths, 
centrepieces,  napkins,  doilies,  handkerchiefs,  shirt-waists.  and 
an  almost  limitless  variety  of  pieces  fashioned  in  the  form  of 
dainty  little  wheels  are  made  in  quaintly  beautiful  Mexican 
pattems.  Travellers  are  recommended  to  buy  only  the  best, 
as  this  is  much  cheaper  in  Mexico  than  the  lower  grades  are 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  elsewhere. 

The  origin  of  the  work  is  unknown,  but  it  became  the  fashion  to  draw 
linen  pieces  in  Italy  (notably  in  Vénice)  about  the  year  1500,  and  the 
product  wás  calied  punto  a  reticello.  The  usual  designs  were  open  squares 
or  diamond  shapes  with  diagonals  from  comer  to  comer  and  two  bars 
from  side  to  side,  the  dia^nals  crossing  each  other  at  a  common  cen- 
tre, thus  fórming  a  radiation  of  eight  Imes  bounded  by  a  square.  This 
fíne  and  delicate  handicraft  soon  became  the  ragé,  and  a  pattern-book, 
published  in  Cologne  in  1527,  fflves  many  elaborate  designs,  the  most 
prominent  being  mediseval  á.na  Arabesque  borders  enclosing  circles, 
curved  scrolls,  and  heraldic  designs.  The  industry  —  alon^  with  Vene- 
tian  lace-makin^—  was  introduced  intő  Francé  in  the  middle  of  the 
17th  cent.  and  it  quickly  foimd  its  way  thence  to  Spain  and  other 
European  countries.  Drawn-linen  is  now  quite  generally  manufactured. 
The  Japanese  excel  in  making  certain  pattems,  that  are  rendered  more 
attractive  by  a  superimposed  embroidery  in  white  silk,  but  they  some- 
times  tum  yellow  with  age.  The  originators  of  the  quasi-modern  work 
were  perhaps  the  Chinese,  for  at  Canton  it  has  been  made  for  time  out 
of  mind.  Somé  excellent  specimens  of  a  primitive  kind  of  drawn-linen 
(now  in  the  British  Museum)  were  found  in  Egyptian  tombs  wrapped 
about  the  bodies  of  mummiíied  kings  and  aristocrats. 

Pottery-making  in  Mexico  is  an  inheritance  from  the 
earliest  tribes  which  inhabited  the  coimtry,  but  what  was  once 
an  art  has  degenerated  intő  a  third-rate  manufacture.  Cer- 
tain of  the  early  Mexicans  made  fine  and  beautiful  pottery: 
somé  of  the  votive  bowls,  idols,  vases,  to^,  masks,  and  what- 
not  exhumed  from  their  ruined  dwellmgs  and  tombs  are 
worthy  to  adorn  the  choicest  collections.  The  excellent  speci- 
mens that  have  been  unearthed  prove  that  various  locaiities 
had  distinctive  features  of  design,  quality,  and  color.  Lus- 
tred  and  plain  pottery  is  still  made  in  many  districts,  and 
while  the  productions  are,  as  a  rule,  inferior  to  those  of  the 
ancients,  certain  pieces  make  very  desirable  ceramic  souvenirs. 
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Much  of  the  lustred  pottery  made  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent.  was  influenced  by  Spanish  ideas  and  methods. 
The  Dominican  Friars  who  settled  in  Mexico  soon  after  the 
Conquest  imported  Toledan  potters  and  established  at  Pufkla 
(and  certain  other  points)  potteries  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  celebrated  Talaveba  Ware  and  the  polychrome  Muof- 
JAR  TiLBs  so  often  seen  on  the  fagades  of  the  old  seignioral 
houses  and  on  the  cimborios  of  the  early  churches.  About 
this  time  a  consíderable  quantity  of  the  reál  Talavera  was 
imported  to  adom  the  homes  of  the  Spanish  noblemen  and 
to  sérve  as  models  for  the  Mexican-made  pieces;  the  tourist 
lover  of  ceramic  art  can  perhaps  find  no  more  acceptable 
relics  of  Spanish  Colonial  days  than  these  genuine  bits. 

The  shapes  of  the  originál  Talavera  pieces  are  varied,  those 
predominating  being  cylindrical  drug-iars  or  aXbaréUi,  basins, 
plates,  bowls,  and  vases.  Certain  of  the  latter  are  large  and 
capacious,  and  are  fitted  with  metál  tops  and  curious  old  Span- 
ish hand-wrought  irón  locks:  they  were  doubtless  used  as  re- 
ceptacles  for  small  valuables.  The  decorative  work  is  gen- 
erally  crude  —  the  charactenstic  color  scheme  being  blue  and 
white,  or  else  blue  and  yellow,  partly  Mudéjar  ~  although 
somé  of  the  pieces  reveal  a  high  degree  of  artistic  drawing. 
The  odd  combination  of  metál  and  porcelain  makes  them 
highly  prized  by  antiquarians. 

The  majoUca  drug-jars  are  usually  about  10  inches  in  height 
and  are  decorated  with  birds  and  heraldic  designs.  Plates 
are  often  found  among  the  genuine  pieces,  and  they  carry,  as 
arule,  heraldic  designs  in  the  centre.  The  bowls  usually  meas- 
ure  about  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  smaller,  barrel- 
shaped  vases  from  10  to  lő  inches  in  height.  The  fínest  spéci- 
mens  of  the  imported  Talavera  —  now  unf ortunately  rare  — 
are  to  be  found  in  priváté  coUections  and  in  the  best  antique 
shops  of  the  capital.  As  certain  of  the  Puebla  craftsmen  are 
known  to  have.miitated  the  Talavera  potters,  "with  embar- 
rassing  perfection,"  purchases  should  be  made  from  reputable 
dealers  who  not  only  know  how  to  distinguish  the  reál  from 
the  spurious  pieces,  but  who  will  alsó  truthfully  advise  the 
traveller  r^arding  quality  and  worth. 

For  two  centuries  following  the  Conquest  the  potteries 
throve,  and  .at  one  time  more  than  a  score  were  in  operation 
in  and  near  PvMa,  The  potters  of  CholuLa  particularly  soon 
became  celebrated  for  their  fijie  wares,  and  PvMa  sent  its 
glazed  tiles  to  decorate  churches  throughout  the  country. 
The  art  began  to  decline  in  the  fírst  quarter  of  the  19th  cent., 
and  pieces  made  prior  thereto  are  of  greater  worth  than  the 
present  day  imitations.  Seventeenth  century  productions 
show  Chinese^    influence,  no  doubt  due  to  the  many  fine 

^  The  traveller  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  somé  very  rare  and 
■plendid  pieces  of  early  Ghinese  porcelains  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico  — 
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pieces  of  Asiatic  faíence  which  found  their  way  to  Mexico 
viá  the  Philippines  and  Acapulco. 

Writing  of  the  pottery  made  by  the  imported  potters,  Mr. 
Barber*  says:  "  Examples  of  the  Pt/eWa  ware,  decorated  in 
the  Orientál  manner,  ha  ve  been  found  ín  considerable  abund- 
ance,givingriseto  thesuppositionthat  theyare  theworkof  the 
Chinese.  The  theory  has  evén  been  advanced  by  certain  Mex- 
ican  antiquaries  that  Chinese  potters  were  brought  to  Mexico 
from  the  Philippines,  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  pieces  are  the  productions  of  the  later  Spanish-Mexican 
potters,  who,  breaking  away  from  the  old  traditions,  imitated 
the  wares  brought  from  the  Orient. 

"Mexican  or  Puebla  maiolica  —  tin  enamelled  potteiy  — 
known  alsó  as  Stanniferous  (stannum  —  tin)  Faíence,  is  a 
coarse,  more  or  less  porous  ware  covered  with  a  heavy,  opacjue, 

{)utty-like  white  enamel,  resembling  in  appearance  thick  white- 
ead  paint,  which,  as  a  rule,  shows  on  the  under  side  of  pieces, 
or  the  backs  of  plates,  in  ridges  or  drops  where  its  ílow  has 
ceased.  It  seems  to  be  of  two  distinct  varieties,  one  of  which, 
and  evidently  the  earlier,  more  strongly  resembles  the  old 
Spanish  and  Chinese  products  in  form  and  coloring,  while  the 
other,  of  coarser  texture  and  glaze  and  inferior  decoration,  re- 
veals  a  distinct  native  Mexican  feeling  in  treatment,  particu- 
larly  in  the  crude  and  gaudy  coloring,  the  reds,  yelíows,  and 
greens  often  being  vivid  and  harsh.  The  blue  and  yellow  col- 
ors,  which  predominate,  have  been  applied  thickly,  and  are 
perceptibly  raised  above  the  white  ground. 

"The  Mexican maioZica  is,  as  a  rule,  poorly  potted,  and  has 
a  pinker,  harder,  and  more  gritty  body  than  the  Spanish.  The 
enamel  is  less  opaque  and  less  evenly  applied,  f requently  show- 
inc  the  tint  of  the  body  beneath  and  numerous  pores  or  pin- 
holes.  The  decorations  are  more  crudely  painted,  and  the  dark 
blue,  which  predominates,  is  less  clear  than  that  of  the  Spanish 
ware  and  stands  out  in  pronounced  relief,  as.  though  it  had 
been  thickly  mixed  and  heavily  applied  in  coarse  bold  strokes. 
Other  colors  found  in  old  PMeOÍct-ware  are  green,  yellow, 
brick  red,  and  dark  brown.  The  yellows  and  greens  have 
alsó,  in  many  instances,  been  thickly  laid  on.  Frequently  the 
enamel  presents  the  appearance  of  having  a  heavy  coating  of 
transparent,  siliceous  glaze,  which  gives  it  a  harder  and  morí 
glassy  appearance.  These  peculiarities  make  the  attribution  ol 
the  old  Puebla  maiolica  a  matter  of  considerable  ease,  since  the 

pieces  that  coUectors  would  have  great  difficulty  in  duplicating  in  China 
to-day.  So  great  was  the  ragé  in  America  for  Chinese  poroelains  during 
the  17th  and^l  8th  centuries,  that  when  a  loaded  galleon  reached  Acapulco 
from  the  Philippines,  trading-ships  came  from  Peru  and  other  South 
American  points  to  meet  it,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pesoa  were 
exchanged  for  the  exquisite  productions  of  the  skilled  Asiatic  craftsmen. 
1  Tin  Enameled  Pottery,  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber,  A.  M.,Ph.  D., Phil- 
adelphia, 1900. 
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genuine  Spanish  pottery  of  Talavera,  which  is  still  to  be  met 
with  in  Mexico,  shows  more  careful  workmanship,  and  the 
decorative  colors,  being  thin,  do  not  stand  out  in  relief.  The 
Mexican  maiolica  was  not  covered  with  a  bath  of  lead  glaze, 
or  marzacoUOf  as  were  the  Italian  tin-enameiled  wares.  The 
decorations  were  painted  directly  on  the  crude  enamel,  and 
became  incorporatad  with  it  when  fired  in  the  kíln." 

The  oriffinal  Talavera  was  made  at  Talavera  de  la  Reina  (near  Toledo, 
Spain),  wnere  it  was  much  esteemed.  In  the  17th  and  1  Sth*  centuries 
the  word  Talavera  is  said  to  have  been  commonly  applied  to  pottery  in 
3^in,  just  as  the  word  Delft  is  used  in  England  to  indicate  stanniferous 
faience.  The  student  may  consult  The  Industrial  Arta  in  Spain,  by  Jüan 
Facundo  Riano,  London,  1879  ;  and  Árts  and  Crafta  of  Older  Spain,  by 
Leonard  Williams,  London,  1907. 

The  old  Puebla  tiles  are  coarsely  decorated  with  dark  blue 
designs  —  conventionalized  flowers,  animals,  and  humán 
fi^res,  somé  of  the  latter  grotesquely  exaggerated.  Certain 
pieces  bear  representations  of  saints,  and  are  painted  in  yellow 
and  black  on  a  solid  raised  blue  ground.  Óthers  bear  rude 
paintings  of  Chinese  in  blue.  Many  of  the  early  Indián 
churches  contain  dadoes  of  these  ancient  products.  • 

Öther  desirable  ceramic  souvenirs  are  the  fine  iridescent 
wares  made  near  Patzcuaro  (comp.  p.  209),  albeit  the  present 
day  imitations  are  inf  erior  to  the  specimens  made  by  the  early 
Tarascan  artisans.  Good  examples  of  the  old  ware,  exhumed 
near  the  village  of  Santa  Fé,  snow  the  pieces  to  carry  a  fine 
copper  lustre,  with  a  metallic  sheen  and  shifting  waves  of 
nioy,  green,  and  blue  light  —  an  effect  produced  by  subject- 
ing  the  ware  to  a  fierce  fire.  The  Tarascans  at  öne  time  made 
spTendid  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  decorated  in  red,  white,  and 
black.  Cheran  (p.  223)  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  this 
manufacture,  as  somé  excellent  specimens  have  been  dug  up 
near  there.  The  omamental  designs  resemble  those  of  the 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  Indians,  and  the  articles  are  gener- 
ally  in  the  shape  of  jars,  pitchers,  bowls,  and  domestic  uten- 
sils.  The  ware  is  very  friable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  transport  it 
safely. 

Near  Zacapu  (p.  223),  in  the  same  State  of  Michoacarif  and 
hard  by  the  Tarascan  stronghold,  a  handsome  light  gray 
pottery  with  black  and  red  decorations  is  sometimes  found. 
The  color  designs  are  often  remarkable  for  their  geometrical 
progression ;  the  most  signifícant  characteristic  of  the  ware  is 
the  liberal  use  of  the  Swastika,  and  the  Greek  key  pattem  — 
the  former  the  talismanic  symbol  of  many  Orientál  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  As  this  pottery  was  perhaps 
made  in  pre-Columbian  times,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whence  tne  potters  derived  their  inspiration.  * 

The  pottery  of  the  Tárahumare  Indians  (p.  57)  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  New  Mexico  Indians.  The  clay  is  quite  fine, 
white  with  a  grayish  yellow  tinge.   The  decorations  are  black 
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and  red,  and  black  only,  and  they  consist  of  birds,  doud-scrolls, 
animals,  and  whatnot.  Somé  of  the  ware  is  brown,  with  simple 
but  strikingly  artistic  ornamentation.  The  black  ware  is  hignly 
polished  and  the  most  friable. 

The  Tarahumares  are  pottery  experts,  and  a  skilful  workman  will 
make  a  médium  size  jar  m  about  20  minutes.  Tlie  serviceable  clay  is 
a  trifle  sweet,  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  it  abouods  in  the  region.  The 
women  taste  the  clay  before  using  it  to  make  sure  it  is  the  nght  kind. 
It  is  first  dried,  then  ground  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  old  pottery.  A 
lump  of  clay  is  hoUowed  out  in  the  shape  of  a  cm>,  and  on  tnis  founda- 
tion  —  which  rests  on  a  bowl  fílled  with  ashes  and  covered  with  a  cotton 
cloth  —  the  jar  is  built  up,  the  láyers  of  clay  being  placed  on  success- 
ively,  and  smoothed  carefully  over  with  a  wet  hand,  making  the  walls 
thinner  and  thinner.  AH  irregularities  on  the  outside  are  removed  with 
a  sharp  stick^  and  the  vessél  Ls  polished  with  a  stone.  When  thorou^ly 
dried  and  pamted  it  is  tumed  upside  down  over  charcoal,  and  pieces  of 
pine  bark  are  placed  all  round  it.  The  heat  first  turns  the  clay  dark, 
then  yellow.    (Oonsult  Unknoton  Meocico,  by  Carl  Lumholtz.)        * 

Guadalajara  (p.  161)  pottery  is  finer  than  most  Mexican 
ware,  and  albeit  certain  of  the  pieces  are  banded  with  gold  and 
silver  leaf  and  are  decorated  m  colors  too  inharmomous  and 
^arish  to  suit  the  f őreién  taste,  others  (much  liked  as  souven- 
ns)  are  distinguished  by  sof t  grays  yery  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  pottery  is  sof t-baked  and  very  friable,  and  is  made  gener- 
ally  in  the  form  of  animals,  fowls,  vases,  water-bottles,  and 
the  liké.  The  water-bottles  (boteUones)  are  offered  for  sale  in 
sets  (juegos)^  comprising  the  bottle,  a  plate,  and  a  cup.  Prices 
vary  f rom  one  to  five  'pesos  according  to  quality.  These  jvegoa 
are  in  daily  use  by  the  natives,  who  refer  to  the  ware  as  Uxsa 
friay  or  cold  pottery.  Water  kept  in  the  bottles  cools  by  evapn 
oration.  '*  When  fílled  with  water,  they  emit  a  pleasant  smell 
liké  that  of  dry  earth  rained  upon  in  summer,  and  as  the  water 
fílters  through  the  outer  surface  they  remain  continually 
damp."  Tomists  are  advised  to  use  them  as  omaments  only. 
The  mterior  of  the  bottle  camiot  be  cleansed,  and  each  freái 
influx  of  water  leaves  a  deposit.  A  bottle  used  for  somé  time 
will,  on  being  broken,  be  found  to  contain  sediment  and 
numerous  microbes.  The  large  bottles  are  called  enfriaderas 
(coolers).  The  finest  sets,  and  those  in  which  the  colors  are 
most  artistically  blended,  are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
tique  shops.  —  Attractive  specimens  of  the  Guadalajara  pot- 
tery are  those  made  in  soup-plate  form,  containing  fígurmes 
of  horses  with  riders  elad  in  the  national  costume.  —  Guada- 
lajara is  known  alsó  for  its  profáné  pottery,  made  secretly  and 
sold  to  the  vulgap-minded.  The  ware  is  whitened,  and  the 
excellent  constructive  nature  of  the  work  recalls  the  Meisserír 
ware.  —  In  the  suburban  town  of  San  Pedro  (p.  179)  clay  busts 
(cost  $10-$15)  and  figures  are  made.  The  traveller  sits  for 
a  likeness,  ánd  within  an  hour  or  two  a  búst,  sometimes  remark- 
able  for  its  fidelity  to  the  sitter,  is  delivered. 

The  ware  known  as  Guadalupe  Pottery,  and  which  is  usu- 
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ally  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  go  to  the  shrine  at  Gtuidalupe, 
is  made  at  the  little  town  of  CiLauhtiÜan.  Much  of  it  is  of  a 
dark,  polished  green  or  black,  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  Vir- 
gin of  Guadalupe.  The  black  lustred  ware  is  adomed  with  bou- 
quete  of  flowers,  figures,  and  twisted  clay  ropes,  that  are  stuck 
on  the  glazed  ground,  and  burned  on  in  the  nring. 

GuanajuaJto  pottery  is  usually  dark  green  or  brown,  with 
íigure  omamentations,  and  fínished  in  a  soft,  rich  glaze.  At 
Dohres  Hidalgó  a  sof t-baked,  smooth,  unglazed  ware  is  made 
which  carries  flower  decorations.  The  manner  of  applying 
these  — generally  in  circles  —  difíerentiates  the  ware  from 
other  kinds  made  in  the  Republic.  • 

Zacatecas  ware  is  usually  red,  hard-baked,  lustred,  and  dec- 
orated  with  rude  splashes  of  underglaze  color.  It  is  very  brittle, 
and  great  care  is  necessary  in  transportíng  it. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  íinest  pieces  of  ancient  Mexican  pottery 
ever  unearthed  in  the  Republic  was  found  somé  time  since,  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  groünd,  in  a  garden  in  Tepic 
city  (Territorio  de  Tepic).  Near  this  piece  (which  was  designed 
and  decorated  in  imitation  of  a  turkey,  and  which  is  now  in 
a  priváté  collection  in  Tepic)  were  found  a  number  of  fine  tur- 
quoises  and  26  small  solid  gold  bells. 

*'  Tliis  turkey  jar,  which  is  about  six  and  a  half  inches  high ,  is  interest- 
ing  from  many  points  of  view.  It  is  excellently  made  of  fíne  grain  maté- 
riái, slate-coloured,  thin,  and  of  such  remarkabie  resistance,  that  the  man 
who  dug  it  up  broüght  his  pick  down  on  it  with  f ull  force,  but  made  only 
a  hole  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  bird,-  which  are 
hollow,  were  evidently  made  separately  and  put  on  after  the  body  was 
finished.  The  brilliant  surface  of  the  jar.  resembling  a  glaze,  is  a  light 
olive  brown  running  intő  a  slate,  mottled  in  places  with  spots  of  a  brick- 
red  oolour.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  turkey-handle  are  painted  a  bright 
red,  and  the  wattles,  ail  dearly  indicated,  are  each  omamented  with  a 
thin  little  leaf  of  gold.  The  same  bright  red  outlines  a  whitish  bánd 
around  the  neck  of  the  jar,  as  well  as  the  turkey 's  feet  and  upper  part  of 
the  win^  on  the  body  of  the  véssél.  This  bánd,  as  well  as  the  middle  part 
of  the  wings,  the  legs,  and  the  feet,  were  once  covered  with  thin  gold-foil; 
on  the  middle  part  of  the  wings  remains  of  a  cross  bánd  of  gold  leaves 
may  still  be  seen.  There  are  indications  that  the  u{>per  part  of  the  wings 
was  painted  greenish  blue.  The  lower  part  of  the  wings  as  well  as  the  tail 
are  represented  by  fluting.  Ornamentations  of  gold-foil  have  alsó  been 
found  on  ancient  beads  and  potsherds  unearthed  in  the  Tarcuco  country. 
The  bird  which  the  jar  represents  is  rendered  so  well  that  evén  the  species 
of  the  turkey  is  unmistakable.  The  red,  wart-like  wattles,  as  well  as  the 
erectile  process  on  the  head,  are  those  of  the  Yucatan,  or  ocellated  turkey 
iMeleagris  ocellcUa).  The  elegant  ribbon  of  golden  bronzé  across  the 
middle  of  the  wing  is  as  conspicuous  in  the  originál  as  in  the  jar.  The  tur- 
quois  green-blue  that  once  represented  the  wmgs,  as  well  as  the  profu- 
sion  of  the  gold  and  the  high  polish  of  the  jar,  combine  to  give  an  impres- 
sion  of  the  iridescent  gold  and  green  colors  of  the  brilliant  turkey  itself. 
The  splendid  shape  and  fíne  workmanship  of  this  jar  make  it  one  of  the 
most  remarkabie  specimens  of  ancient  American  ceramics.  Not  many 
pieces  of  such  ware  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museums  of  the  world,  and  nőne 
comparable  with  this  piece.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  ancient 
factory  of  this  kind  of  ware  once  existed  in  Guatemala,  or  southernmost 
Mexico,  but  the  locality  of  it  has  never  been  discovered."  A  more  de- 
tailed  description  of  this  and  other  curious  ancient  ware  (illustrated  with 
a  series  of  fínely  colored  plates)  will  be  found  in  Carl  Lumholtz's  Un- 
knovm  Mexico. 
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Other  excellent  specímens  ha  ve  been  —  and  are  almost  con- 
stantly  being  —  excavated  from  ruins  in  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory.  At  San  Jüan  Teotikuacan  (p.  425)  countless  terra-cotta 
masks  hava  been  found  similar  to  those  which  a)K>und  on  the 
Isla  de  Mujeres  (off  the  coast  of  Yucatan).  MiUa  (p.  534)  has 
produced  many  pieces  that  have  gone  to  swell  the  collections 
of  antiquaries  in  Mexico  and  abroad. 

AH  the  Indián  tribes  make  their  own  cooking  utensils.  The 
ware  is  very  friable,  and  throughout  Mexico  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  usual  pots  and  pans  of  other  kitchens.  Potteries  for 
making  the  ware  are  found  on  the  outskirts  of  almost  every 
Indián  'puehh.  Primarily  the  pieces  are  inexpensive,  but  their 
brittle  nature  requires  their  being  silmost  constantly  replaced. 
The  land  about  an  ancient  Indián  city  is  usually  almost  cov- 
ered  with  broken  bits  of  these  utensils.  Certain  of  the  Indián 
craftsmen  alsó  make  the  tarascas  —  toys  made  to  resemble 
animals,  and  used  by  children  on  Corpus  Christi  day. 

On  the  road  which  leads  from  Cuernavaca  (p.  436)  to  El 
SaÜo  de  San  Antonio  several  primitive  potteries  (alfarerías) 
are  to  be  found,  and  the  tourist  may  there  inspect  the  native 
methods  of  manufacture. 

The  best  coUection  of  native  pottery  is  to  be  found  in  the 
National  Museum  (p.  298)  at  Mex.  City.  Good  specimens  of 
the  old  Talavera  ana  other  wares,  as  well  as  desirable  pieces  of 
modern  workmanship,  are  sometimes  to  be  had  intheantique 
shops  of  the  capital. 

Tobacco  (tabaco),  Cigars  (pwros) ,  and  Cigarettes  {cigarrü- 
lo8,  or  little  cigars)  of  excellent  quality  can  be  bought  at  the 
many  tabaqueHas  (tobacco-shops)  throughout  the  Republic, 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chewing-tobacco  (T.  'para  mascar)  and 
smoking-tobacco  (T.  parafumar)  are  usually  imported  from 
the  U.  S.  A.  and  England.  In  Mex.  City  the  best  brands  of 
both  are  generally  to  be  had  at  the  different  hotel-stands  and 
the  higher  class  cigar-stores ;  at  the  American  Groceries  on  the 
A  ve.  16  de  Septiembre;  at  the  Cuban  Tobacco  Co.  SLuáJenkins 
Bros.  on  the  Áve.  de  San  Francisco  —  and  at  the  various  for- 
eign  shops  in  other  cities  of  the  Repub.  One  or  two  of -the  large 
cigar  manufacturers  alsó  make  a  native  smoking-tobacco,  cus- 
tomarily  on  sale  at  the  iahagueria^.  (Compare  p.  241.)  For 
reference  to  customs  regulations  governing  the  importation  of 
tobacco,  etc.,  intő  the  United  States,  see  p.  xvi.  Express  Co's 
ref  use  export  shipments  unless  customs  duties  are  guaranteed. 

Tobacco  (Spanish  tabaco;  Aztec  yeü)  is  indii^enous  to  Mexico  (where 
many  of  the  100  or  more  specieff  are  found),  and  its  cultivation  Í8 
a  lar^  and  growing  induatry.  lliat  most  extensively  cultivated  is  of  a 
superior  quality,  with  a  fine  aroma,  and  a  flavor  peculiarly^  its  own; 
it  carries  but  a  email  percen  tagé  of  nicotine  and  meconic  acid,  and  is 
particularly  well  adapted  as  a  fíller."  The  plant  {Nicotiana  tabacum, 
of  the  order  Atropaceae,  or  Night-shade)  receives  its  generic  name  from 
Jean  Nicot,  one-time  French  ambassador  to  Portugál,  who  sent  the  fírst 
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§lant  from  Lisbon  to  Paris  in  1560.  Albeit  it  gn*ows  in  many  of  the  Mexican 
tates,  it  thrives  best  in  the  tierra  caliente,  where  it  is  cultivated  to  a 
high  perfection.  The  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Colima,  Tamaulipas^ 
Tabaaco,  San  Luxa  Fotoeí,  Tepic^  and  Michoacan  are  said  to  produce  the 
best  tobacco. 

The  annual  production  is  about  twenty-five  millión  Ibs.  Laree  quanti- 
ties  are  shipped  to  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium.  Most  of  the  pro- 
duct  remaining  in  the  Repub.  is  made  mto  cigars  and  cigarettes,  of  which 
latter  u^ward  of  four  bilfion  are  consumed  yearly.  (It  is  estimated  that 
three  millión  cigarettes  are  smoked  in  Mex.  City  every  day.)  There  are 
somé  700  tobacco  factories  in  the  Repub. ;  several  of  the  largest  being  in 
the  FedercU  Diairict,  and  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  greatest  consumers 
of  Mexican  cigars  are  foreigners.  No  chewine-tobacco  is  manufactured. 
SnufF  (rapé)  was  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantities,  but  its  manu- 
facture  has  dwindled  to  insignifícant  proportions.  Tne  smoking  of 
tobacco  in  pipes  is  limited. 

Wax  matches  (ceriUos)  are  sold  at  all  the  tabaquerias  at 
from  1  c.  to  10  c.  a  box. 

IX.  Hunting  and  Fishing.  Photosraphy. 

Hunting  and  Fishing.  Although  little  effort  is  made  to 
preserve  game  in  Mexico,  it  is  abimdant,  and  the  rangé  of  the 
different  species  is  wide.  The  splendid  cover  afforded  by  the 
forests  and  by  the  more  or  less  thick  brushwood  of  the  vast, 
uninhabited  plains,  has  aided  greatly  in  the  protection  of  the 
wild  beasts,  which  in  somé  districts  are  such  a  pest  that  they 
are  hunted  with  a  view  of  extermination.  There  are  three 
distinct  species  of  large  Fdidce — the  Jaguar,  or  American  tiger, 
called  by  the  natives  tigre  Americano ;  the  Puma  or  second 
largest  American  tiger  (Sp.  puma)]  and  the  Ocelot  (oceloü 
of  the  Aztecs),  classed  among  the  wild-cats  (Sp.  goto  montés 
or  silvestre),  which  are  very  numerous,  particularly  in  the 
northem  States  of  the  Republic.  The  huinduri,  a  species  of 
wild-cat  which  infests  the  mountains  of  Guerrero  State,  is 
hunted  f  or  its  beautif  ul  skin .  In  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Jalisco,  Tepic,  Chiapas,  and  Vera  Cruz  (and  other  sections)  is 
found  the  Yaguarondi  Cat  (Fdis  yaguarondi  toUecá) ,  which 
is  known  variously  to  the  Mexicans  by  ils  proper  name,  by 
that  of  the  Jaguar,  and  as  little  lion —  leonciüo.  It  kills  the 
cattle  on  isolated  haciendas  and  is  exterminated  when  found. 
In  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  the  hacendados  have  organized 
systematic  huntin^  expeditions  to  rid  the  region  of  the  felidce 
which  destroy  theur  stock. 

Deer  (Sp.  venado)  of  many  varieties  are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  are  hunted  by  all  classes. 
Very  common  is  the  Mexican  Deer  (odocoileus),  the  smallest 
of  which  is  the  Black-faced  Brocket  (Mazama  sartorii),  often 
met  with  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  Burra-deer,  a  large  variety 
of  the  black-tail  (Cervus  columbianus) ,  is  common  at  tne  North, 
where  the  bucks  sometimes  weigh  three  hundred  Ibs.  Here- 
about  are  alsó  many  wolves  (Sp.  hbo)  and  coyotes  (Cania 
UUrans),  the  coyoÜ  of  the  Aztecs.   White-tailed  deer  (C.  vir* 
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ginianus)  are  plentiful  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  Sierra  Madre  Rangé  (p.  53)  of  Western  Chihuahua  (the 
chosen  hunting-ground  of  Texas  and  Arizona  hunters)  is  the 
favorité  rangé  of  black  and  brown  bear.  Grizzlies  are  alsó 
occasionally  met  with. 

Among  the  smaller  game  f  ound  in  manv  parts  of  the  coun- 
try  are  Wild-boars  (Sp.  jabali) ;  Peccaries  (Sp.  pecari) ;  Badgers 
(Sp.  tejones) ;  White-nosed  Coati  Mondi,  a  species  of  badger; 
Raccoon  (Sp.  coati)  \  Guatemalán  Gray-Fox  (Sp.  zorrá)^  and 
an  abundance  of  Squirrels  (Sp.  ardillá)^  of  various  species.  In 
the  barrancas  and  the  lowlands  is  a  curious  little  Ring-tailed 
Cat  (Bassariscus  astvius)^  related  to  the  raccoons.  Tapirs  (Sp. 
tajiir  or  danta),  Armadülos  (Sp.  same),  Sloths  (Sp.  perezoso), 
many  varieties  of  naonkeys  (Sp.  mono)^  Ant-eaters  (Sp.  oao- 
kormi^uero) ,  and  similar  animals  are  f  ound  in  the  tierra  caliente. 
Rabbits  (S^.  coneió)  are  common  everywhere.  Crocodiles  (Sp. 
cocodrilos)  and  Alligators  (Sp.  caiman)  abound  in  certain  dis- 
tricts.  On  the  west  coast  the  harpooning  of  alligators  is  con- 
sidered  fine  sport.  A  huge  lizard  (Sp.  iguana)  is  hunted  by 
the  natives  of  the  tropics. 

Feathered  game  is  found  in  great  profusion,  and  in  the  laké 
regions  of  Chapala,  Paizcuaro  (p.  213),  etc.,  the  niunber  of 
ducks  (Sp.  paió)  is  almost  incredible.  The  softness  of  tiie 
winter  climate,  the  high  price  of  ammunition,  and  the  in- 
diff  erence  of  the  natives  to  huntin^  have  tended  to  attract  and 
preserve  the  myriad  wild-fowl  which  make  Mexico  their  win- 
ter rendezvous.  Ducks  and  geese  (Sp.  ganso)  are  found  from 
the  American  frontier  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  from  the 
high  table-land  to  the  lagoons  of  the  E.  and  W.  coast.  In  the 
Chapala  region  (described  at  p.  152)  — which  is  a  breeding- 
groimd  for  a  smail  world  of  feathered  creatures  —  one  may 
find  assembled  a  wonderful  rangé  of  flying  game,  including 
Snow  and  White-fronted  Geese,  Mallard,  Canvas-back,  Pin- 
tail,  Shoveller,  Miiscovy,  Lesser  Scaup,  and  other  ducks; 
Green-winged,  Blue-winged,  and  Cinnamon  Teal;  Wood, 
White,  and  White-faced  Glossy  Ibis;  Loons,  or  Great  Northern 
Divers;  the  Western,  the  Least,  and  the  Pied-billed  Grebe; 
Cormorants  and  Pelicans;  Coots  and  Herons;  Egrets  (which 
in  many  parts  of  Mexico  are  hunted  for  their  f eathers) ;  Snipe ; 
and  whatnot.  The  Grayson  Bob-white  and  the  Scaled  Par- 
tridge,  and  Quail  are  plentiful,  and  Doves  are  everywhere. 
In  tne  Sierra  Madres  of  Western  Chihuahua  the  Wood- 
peckers  (p.  58)  attain  the  size*of  a  huge  Macaw,  and  these, 
m  turn,  mipart  grace  and  color  to  the  tropical  f  orests  of  the 
lowlands.  Mexico  is  the  originál  home  of  the  Turkey  (Sp. 
pavOf  Mex.  ^uajolote)j  and  the  splendid  specimen  {Méleagris 
océUata)  which  makes  Yucatan  (p.  572)  its  habitat  is  the 
fínest  of  its  kind.  Pheasants  (Sp.faisan)  are  found  in  several 
States.  A  cataloguewould  be  required  to  list  the  birds,  which 
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rangé  írom  the  Royal  Eagle  (Sp.  águüa  reál)  to  the  Falcon 
(Sp.  gavüan)y  thence  to  a  myriaa  parrots  (Sp.  papagayOf  loroy 
perico) ,  and  down  to  the  beautif ul  and  onmipresent  Hum- 
ming-birds  (Sp.  colihri,  chupamid,  etc.). 

The  waters  of  the  oceans  whích  lave  the  Mexican  shores, 
as  well  as  of  the  lakes  which  dot  the  country,  and  the  rivers 
which  cross  it,  teem  with  fish.  Fishing  for  taipon  at  Tampico 
(p.  49),  and  for  the  myriad  maríné  creatures  which  swarm 
intő  the  bay  at  Guaymas  (p.  79),  is  the  popular  sport  of  many. 
Further  inf  ormation  under  this  head  will  oe  f ound  in  different 
places  in  the  Handbook. 

Photosraphy.  The  customs  r^ulations  permit  the  traveller 
to  bring  one  camera  intő  Mexico  free  of  duty.  Plates,  films, 
and  other  supplies  (made  in  the  U.  S.  A.)  are  to  be  had  in 
abnost  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Repub.  Photographers  are 
accorded  almost  limitless  privileges  in  Mexico,  wnere  restric- 
tions  are  few.  They  should,  however,  be  very  circumspect 
about  photographing  objects  near  fortifications  or  within 
military  zones.  Government  officials,  churchmen,  and  others 
are  helpful,  as  a  rule,  and  when  permission  (which  should 
always  be  obtained)  to  photograph  buüdings,  pictures,  church 
altars,  and  so  forth  is  requested  in  a  courteous  way,  it  is 
rarely  refused.  The  hational  politeness  should  not,  however, 
lead  one  to  conclude  that  the  laws  are  less  rigid  against  vio- 
lators, and  that  fortresses,  arsenals,  and  the  liké  can  be  photo- 
graphed  with  impunity.  When  in  doubt,  ask  somé  one  in 
authority. 

The  summer  sun  of  Mexico  is  high  and  subjects  stand  in 
their  own  shadows  with  intense  high-lights  on  the  pavements; 
this  extrémé  contrast  can  be  overcome  to  somé  extent  by 
working  rather  against  than  with  the  source  of  light.  The  best , 
results  come  from  having  the  light  shine  in  at  the  side  rather 
than  from  directly  behind.  The  winter  light  is  no  stronger 
than  that  elsewhere,  and  quite  as  much  tune  is  required  in 
making  exposnres  as  would  be  given  anjrwhere  in' the  U.  S.  A. 
The  ordinary  snap  exposure  with  diaphragm  No.  8  for  hand- 
camera  work  is  ^th  of  a  second.  For  distant  views,  and  for 
work  on  laké  or  river,  use  a  No.  16  diaphragm.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  broad-brim  Mexican  hats  make  heavy 
shadows,  and  that  pictures  taken  from  above  are  apt  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  In  making  pictures  on  light  cloudy  days  use 
a  No.  4  diaphragm.  On  cloudy  days  one  can  sometimes  obtain 
beautiful  results  by  exposures  directly  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Mexican  cloud  efíects  are  oftentimes  magniíicent,  and  a  ray 
filter  will  aid  materially  in  reproducing  them.  (The  relative 
increase  in  exposure  with  a  ray  filter  is  determined  by  the 
density  of  the  glass.) 

Church  interíors  offer  fíne  possibilities,  and  the  light  — 
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which  comes  from  above  and  is  diffused  —  is  generally  good. 
The  best  results  are  usually  obtained  from  a  twominute  ex- 
postire  (rest  your  camera  on  the  projecting  edge  of  somé  pillar 
or  altar  railmg)  with  a  No.  64  diaphragm.  In  photograph- 
ing  native  types,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  ragged  urcnin 
wm  stand  just  as  still  for  25  cents  as  he  will  for  a  peso. 

Everywhere  on  the  Great  Central  Plateau  (to  which  the 
above  remárks  refer)  dryness  is  the  emphatic  quality  of  the 
air,  and  the  shadows  are  cool.  Dark  rooms  do  not  become 
stujffy,  particularly  in  Mexico  City  and  other  high  places,  where 
one  can  work  to  splendid  advantage,  as  fílms  never  soften  in 
the  j&ngers.  Water  from  any  tank  located  in  a  shady  spot 
on  the  roof  will  sérve  in  the  developing.  Conditions  are  very 
different  in  the  hot  lowlands,  where  the  air  is  moist  and  the 
water  tepid  —  or  with  vegetable  matter  in  solution. 

As  a  rule,  plates  are  unsatisf actory  in  the  hot  coimtry.  Be- 
fore  leaving  tne  table-land,  have  your  films  sealed  in  tin  tubes, 
and  when  the  tropics  are  reached,  load  the  camera  and  use  the 
films  at  once,  then  retum  them  to  the  box.  They  spoil  very 
quickly  af ter  exposure  to  the  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  next 
day  after  being  opened,  may  see  them  useless.  They  will  nat- 
urally  keep  longer  before  being  opened.  Where  the  condition 
of  tropical  water  is  unknown,  tank  or  machine  development 
should  not  be  attempted,  as  much  of  the  water  contains  lime, 
irón,  etc.  Inmiediately  after  making  exposures,  fílms  should  be 
re-sealed  in  the  tűbe  and  sent  to  the  highlands  for  developing. 
The  trayeller  who  carries  his  films  back  to  the  U.  S.  A.  before 
developing  them  is  apt  to  lose  much  of  his  work.  By  having 
them  developed  in  Mexico,  which  is  close  to  his  field  of  opera- 
tions,  he  can  be  assured  of  the  good  ones  and  can  sometimes 
re-photp^raph  those  lost.  The  standard  price  for  developing 
pictures  m  Mexico  City  is  7  c.  each  for  a'4  X  5  or  a  3  A. 

Contrary  to  the  generál  impression,  buU-fight  pictures  do 
not  necessarily  require  rapid  exposure.  By  watching  for  a 
chance,  and  photographing  a  group  when  momentarily  in- 
active,  one  can  usually  get  good  results  with  a  Tj^^th  of  a  sec- 
ond,  or  ordinary  instantaneous  exposure.  If  you  see  good 
matériái  for  a  picture  during  the  baiting  of  the  first  buli, 
snap  it,  and  don't  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  second  ani- 
mál, as  the  same  combination  may  never  again  present  itself ; 
furthermore,  as  the  fight  proceeds  (comp.  p.  xcvii)  the  light 
grows  dim  with  the  advancing  twilight.  Be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  camera  thieves — who  alsó  profit  by  time 
exposures. 

The  Spanish  term  for  a  camera  is  cámara;  a  plate  is  piaca 
fotoffráfica;  film  is  película;  shutter,  obturador ;  lens,  lente; 
tripod,  tripié;  ray  filter,  filtrorrayos ;  plate-holder,  portarplacas, 
To  develop  is  revelar.  A  roll  of  films  with  12  4  X  ő  exposureö 
usually  costs  $2.10  in  Mexico;  a  roll  of  3  A  films  for  10  expos- 
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üres,  $1.60;  for  6  exposures,  $1.10.  A  dozen  4X5  plates  usu- 
ally  costs  $1 .50.  Percy  S,  Cox,  Photo-Engraving  Dept. ,  Mexican 
Herald,  San  Diego,  9,  and  C.  B.  Waite,  San  Jüan  de  Letran, 
5,  Mexico  City,  make  a  specialty  of  developing  for  travellers. 
As  a  rule,  the  leadíng  photo^apher  in  the  interior  cities  of  the 
Repubiic  wijl  render  one  a  simüar  service. 

X.  Cacti.  Mescal.  Tequila.  Aguardiente.  Pulaue. 

Cacti.  Mexico  has  its  share  of  the  500  or  more  species  of 
cacti  found  in  America,  and  the  plants  (Cactaceaj  an  order  of 
Calyciflorál  dicotyledons)  grow  in  greatprofusion  in  many  parts 
of  the  Repubiic.  They  form  the  dommant  vegetation  of  cer- 
tain  vast  plains  which  stretch  along  the  Great  Central  Plateau. 
Somé  thrive  best  on  the  sandy  lowlands  of  Yucatan,  others  on 
the  yellow  plains  of  Sonora.  Most  prominent  among  the  latter 
are  the  species  Cereij  which  rise  to  a  height  of  sixty  feet  or 
more;  their  straight,  rigid,  and  spiny  tnuis  supportmg  great 
branches  liké  candelabra  —  whence  the  name  CarZdabra 
cacti.  Others  creep  along  the  ground,  and  somé  species,  while 
showing  but  a  small  bunch  of  leaves  or  pads  above  ground,  will 
possess,  beneath  the  surface,  a  tap-root  as  large  as  a  barrel; 
from  this  circumstance  the  plánt  is  oftencalled  the^'spring 
of  the  desert."  If  unmolested,  nearly  all  the  cacti  develop 
briliiant  flowers :  all  are  covered  with  spines,  and  somé  are 
strangely  grotesque  in  shape.  Somé  are  cultivated,  and  they 
produce  considerable  priváté  and  natibnal  wealth.  Others 
sérve  the  natives  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  are  of  almost  ines- 
timable  value  —  particularly  to  the  poorer  folk,  to  whom  they 
stand  in  the  same  relation  that  the  reindeer  do  to  the  Laps  — 
providing  food,  drink,  and  raiment.  All  the  species  may  be 
said  to  have  good  points.  Certain  of  them  produce  delicious 
fruits  —  notably  the  Nopal  and  the  Pitahaya  —  and  from  the 
roots  of  others  a  variety  of  sweetmeats  are  prepared.  The 
natives  fashion  wicker  stools  and  matting  from  their  tough 
fíbres,  and  prepare  an  appetizing  stewed  dish  (with  a  taste 
liké  okra)  from  the  spmy  nopal  pads.  Several  beverages 
(p.  Ixxxii)  are  distilled  from  the  roots  of  certain  of  the 
piants.  Most  prominent  among  the  cacti  is  the  Maguey 
(Aztec,  metl)f  the  generic  name  for  33  species  which  thrive  on 
the  Mex.  plateao.  Of  these  species  the  American  Aloe  or 
Pulque-plamt  is  the  best  known  and  the  greatest  wealth  pro- 
ducer. ( Although  in  Mexico  the  A  loe  or  Agavé  is  usually  classed 
with  the  cacti,  it  is  really  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  AmaryllidacecB.)  It  thrives  best  at  an  altitude  of  7,000 
ft.,  and  while  it  grows  prolifically  at  a  lesser  elevation,  it  re- 
quires  a  longer  time  to  mature.  In  somé  places  —  notably 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  and  Lower  Califomia  —  the 
plánt  matures  so  slowly  and  flowers  so  rarely  that  there 
are  persons  who  believe  it  blossoms  but  once  in  a  hundred 
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years  —  hence  the  name  "  Century  Plánt."  No  v^etable 
product  of  the  Mexican  plains  is  so  imposing  as  the  magueyy 
and  the  Greek  (igave  (noble)  is  fittingly  appTied  to  it.  From 
the  equitant  leaves,  juice,  and  roots  of  the  different  species,  a 
variety  of  products  are  obtained :  paper,  vinegar,  molasses,  and 
whatnot  are  made  from  the  pulp;  and  twine, -thread,  and 
many  other  articles  from  the  fibres.  The  fine  fibre  called  püa 
(a  name  often  applied  to  the  plánt)  makes  very  serviceable 
rope,  which,  though  less  pliable  than  hemp  and  less  impervious 
to  water,  is  strong  and  durable  enough  for  many  purposes. 
Somé  of  the  most  valuable  Aztec  manuscripts  were  written 
or  painted  on  paper  made  fíom  the  magueyy  and  this  parch- 
ment  was  long  considered  the  equal  of  Egyptian  papyrus. 
Certain  of  the  plants  attain  enormous  size,  and  from  the  hard, 
spiny,  green-and-white  leaves  —  usually  tipped  with  sharp 
thorns,  or  esvinas  —  the  natives  obtain  a  satisfactory  needle 
and  thread  by  stripping  ofiF  the  thorns,  puliing  out  the  at- 
tached  fibres,  and  rolling  them  together.  The  poorer  folk 
thatch  their  rude  homes  with  the  long  maguey  leaves  —  piac- 
úig them  lengthwise,  liké  shingles :  the  concave  side  serves  as  a 
trough  through  which  the  water  falling  from  the  eaves  is  car- 
ried  away.  From  these  same  leaves  a  large,  fat  worm  is  ex- 
tracted  and  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who  consider  it  a  great  deli- 
cacy.  The  lower  leaves  and  the  roots  are  roasted,  and  from 
them  are  distilled  two  fiery,  gin-like  beverages,  Tequila  and 
Mescal  —  popular  wiibh  all  classess.  But  of  far  greater  importr 
ance  is  the  production  of  the  liquor  called  Pulqtte  —  a  pro- 
duct which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  the  Mexican 
nation. 

MesoaL  a  product  of  the  agavé,  is  made  in  the  States  of  Jalisco, 
Sinaloa,  Puebla,  Hidalgó,  and  Michoacan,  and  its  consumption  by  the 
lower  classes  is  very  large.  Tequila  is  distilled  from  a  species  of  nutguey 
called  Zotol,  which  grows  extensively  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  near  the 
town  of  Tequila  —  whence  its  name.  Both  liquors  are  transparent  and 
harmless-looking,  but  the;^  are  to  be  stndiously  avoided.  A  wine-glass 
full  will  render  the  uninitiated  intoxicated  to  the  fínger-tips.  When 
drunk  after  eating  certain  Mex.  fruits,  it  is  said  to  engender  smister  re- 
sults.  A  common  man  drunk  on  tequila  or  meacal  oftentimes  harbor? 
murderous  intentions. 

Aguardiento  (brandy),  which  resemblet*  teqvila  and  is  often  confounded 
with  it,  is  usually  distilled  from  sugar-cane,  although  it  is  sometimes 
made  from  grapes.  It  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  the  sugar- 
producing  States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Morelos,  Jalisco,  Oazaca,  Mexico,  Goa- 
huila,  and  Yucatan. 

Pulque.  In  the  production  of  pulque  the  plants  are  care- 
f uUy  cultivated .  As  soon  as  an  old  plánt  withers,  a  multitude 
of  young  shoots,  or  suckers,  spring  up  from  the  roots,  and  they 
are  removed  and  planted  in  symmetrical  lines  with  a  space 
of  about  three  yards  left  between  each.  If  the  soil  is  rich, 
they  require  no  attention  until  the  flowering  period,  which  is 
reached  after  7-10  years.  During  this  period  they  are  \mpro- 
ductive.  The  plánt  is  not  easily  affected  by  heat  or  cold,  and 
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it  requires  but  little  water.  Liké  the  vine,  the  magiiey  yields 
the  best  liquor,  independent  of  the  climate,  in  volcanic  or  sili- 
ceous  soil.  When  full  grown  the  plánt  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance  to  an  exaggeratSl  imbricated  artichoke  (alcachofa) .  The 
leaves  are  sometmies  ten  ft.  in  length,  a  foot  in  breadth,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  thick.  From  the  centre  of  these  great, 
fibrous  leaves,  the  plánt  will,  if  unmolested,  send  up  a  giant 
flower-stalk  20  or  30  f t.  high,  upon  which  dluster  two  or  three 
thousand  greenish  yellow  flowers;  after  this  crowning  effort 
the  exhausted  plánt  dies.  It  is  when  in  the  throes  of  boming 
the  flower  that  the  central  shoot  is  cut  off,  and  then,  for  two 
or  three  months,  the  sap  {aguamiély  or  honey- water),  which 
was  destined  to  give  brief  life  and  beauty  to  the  aloe's  brilliant 
offspring,  flows  into  the  basin  prepared  for  it  and  is  converted 
intő  pvlque.  When  the  stem  is  cut  off  short,  the  heart  of  the 
plánt  is  scooped  out,  leaving  only  the  thick  outer  rind,  which 
forms  a  smaU  holló w  in  which  the  juice  gathers.  In  a  maguey 
field  {magueyal)  these  mutilated  plants  are  readily  distin- 
guishable  by  the  fresh  heart  which  is  stuck  on  one  of  the  sharp 
spines  —  as  a  signal  to  the  gatherers  that  the  plánt  is  ready 
for  attention.  The  Üachiqveros,  or  harvesters,  know  by  un- 
mistakable  signs,  almost  the  hour  at  which  the  central  stem, 
destined  to  produce  the  flower,  is  about  to  appear,  and  the 
extraction  of  the  heart  of  the  plánt  is  quickly  accomplished. 
If  performed  too  soon  or  too  laté,  the  operation  is  unsuccess- 
f  ul  and  the  plánt  dies. 

A  productive  plánt  will  yield  from  ten  to  fifteen  pints  of 
unfermented  juice  every  day  until  it  dies.  Two  or  three  times 
a  day  t!he  liciuid  is  drawn  from  its  receptacle  by  means  of  a 
gourd-like  instnmient  (made  from  a  species  of  calabash  — 
Lagenaria  vulgáris)  with  a  small  tűbe  at  each  end,  that  acts 
liké  a  pipette,  and  is  called  an  acocote  (alsó  guaje).  One  end  is 
thrust  in  the  liquid,  the  other  is  placed  in  the  pcon's  mouth, 
and  suction  draws  the  sap  intő  the  central  bulb.  Then  the  peon 
stops  the  lower  hole  with  his  fincer,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  liquor,  and  proceeds  to  fiU  the  pig-skin.  When  this  pig- 
(or  sheep-)  skin  —  which  is  usually  slung  athwart  the  tlachi- 
quero*s  back  —  is  full,  the  aguamiel  is  transferred  to  the  tinacal, 
or  fermenting-rooms  at  the  hadenda.  This  "honey-water"  is 
sweet  to  the  teste,  and  is  devoid  of  the  offensive  odor  character- 
istic  of  the  finished  jndque.  Fermentation  is  hastened  by  the 
introduction  of  nuidre,  or  mother-piUgue,  that  has  been  kept 
for  a  fortnight  and  alíowed  to  become  ránk  and  sour:  mixed 
with  the  fresh  liq^uid  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  leaven  and  excites 
quick  change.  Within  24  hours  the  mass  becomes  the  jmlque 
of  coromerce.  Twenty-two  of  the  33  species  of  maguey  pro- 
duce aguamielf  and  six  pvlque  finoy  or  fine  pvlqve, 

PuLQUE  Í8  an  alcoholic  (about  6%)  mucilaginous  liquor,  holding  in 
suspension  white  corpuscles  which  give  it  its  color;  it  has  an  odor  sui 
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generis,  a  taste  peculiarly  ita  own  (somewhat  of  the  nature  of  sour  butter- 
milk),  and  i&more  or  less  sugary --  depending  ui>oii  its  streogth.  It 
resembles  watered  milk  or  thin  flour  paste.  It  spoils  quickly,  and  one 
day  converts  it  intő  madre-pulque  and  j^ives  it  the  status  of  stale  beér. 
It  is  akin  to  the  durian  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  to  eertain  European 
cheeses,  in  that  its  taste  is  supportable  if  one  can  induce  one's  nőse  to 
become  reconciled  to  the  smeli  ~  which  is  not  unlikc  that  of  sulphur- 
etted  hydrogen  or  fetid  eggs.  The  natives  ascribe  stomachic  qualities 
to  it  and  imbibe  it  in  staggerin^  doses. 

The  unf érmen ted  aauamiel  "is  a  limpid  liquor  golden  in  color,  somé- 
times  whitish  and  mucllaginous  (according  to  the  species  of  the  maguey), 
with  a  bitter-Bweet  flavor  and  of  an  herbaceous  odor.  When  first  taken 
from  the  root-stalk  of  the  maguey  at  the  pointwhere  the  floral  peduncle 
begins  to  unf  old,  it  froths  when  shaksn,  gives  an  abundant  precipitate 
witn  sub-acetate  of  lead,  and  when  filtered  the  resultant  liquor  is  color- 
less.  An  analysis  of  aguamiel  by  a  celebrated  chemist  gave  glucose, 
albumén,  sugár,  and  water  as  the  principal  ingredients." 

The  fínished  puLque  is  stored  in  hogsheads  and  sold  in  'pTÜqverícbB  — 
pulque  shops.  The  best  jmlque  is  said  to  come  from  the  Plains  of  A  pam, 
the  centre  of  which  is  the  townof -4  pam  (p.  497).  Long  trains  loaded 
only  with  pvXque,  leave  this  district  each  momingand  bring  the  product 
to  the  pulqueríaa  of  the  city. 

The  PuLQUERiAS  are,  as  a  rule,  squalid  and  repulsive  dens, 
usually  distinguishable  by  a  fringe  of  soiled,  vari-colored  tissue 
paper  strung  across  the  entrance;  by  fa^ades  painted  in  lurid 
colors  and  marked  by  low,  bacchanálián  scenes  in  which 
frowsy  females  in  diaphanous  draperies  are  the  central  fig- 
ures ;  by  the  sour  smell  imparted  by  the  ptdqite,  and  by  the 
odd  names  given  them  by  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors. 
A  long  counter  stands  across  the  interior;  barrels  painted  in 
vivid  colors  are  ranged  along  the  walI;  scores  of  cheap  crockery 
plates  are  sometimes  features  of  the  alleged  decoration,  and 
tall  glasses  (exaggerated  schooners)  of  pink  and  red  pvlque 
(liké  circus  lemonade)  stand  upon  the  counter  at  each  end. 
The  pulquerías  are  usually  throngcd  with  blear-eyed,  sodden 
male  and  f emale  degenerates,  and  they  are  the  foci  of  much 
of  the  crime  which  shames  the  in  teliigent  element  of  the  capi- 
tal.  Albeit  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  jyulque  are  slight,  its 
cheapness  (3  to  5  c.  a  quart)  enables  the  poorest  to  buy  it. 
The  consumers  are  chiefly  the  idle  and  the  common  laboring 
classes,  to  whom  it  is  meat,  drink,  and  a  constant  stimulus  to 
crime.  Thus  the  very  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  city's 
population  —  those  who  stand  most  in  need  of  education  and 
uplifting  —  spend  20,000  pesos  each  day  for  the  100  or  more 
carloads  that  come  to  the  city.  The  Mexican's  opinion  of  the 
beverage  is  expressed  in  the  f oUowing  lines : 

*'i  Sabe  que  es  pulque,—  Know  you  not  that  pulque 

Licor  divino?  Is  a  liquor  divine, 

Lo  bében  los  angeles  And  that  angels  in  heaven 

En  vez  de  vino.  Prefer  it  to  wme? 

The  pulque  obtainable  fresh  at  Apám  may  unité  the  many 
qualities  ascríbed  to  it  by  eertain  doctors  and  devotees.  The 
manipulation  of  that,  other  than  the  bottled  pulque  (which  is 
sold  m  considerable  quantities  in  the  capital  and  is  well  spoken 
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of),  is  said  to  be  at  variance  with  the  prompting  of  hygiene, 
and  inimical  to  certain  accepted  iáeaa  of  bactenolog3^ 

t 

Histor^.  The  Spanish  conquiaiadorea  found  the  Aztecs  to  possess  a 
tríbal  dnnk  called  netUle  (pulque).  The  vice  was  an  inheritance  from 
the  Toltecs,  received  through  the  tribes  which  the  Aztecs  conquered 
and  drove  from  the  Vcdley  of  Anáhuac,  The  early  Nahuas  knew  the 
maguev  juice  as  octli.  PtUque  or  ptdchre^  is  a  Chilean  aboriginal  term, 
apiMÍea  to  the  liquor  in  somé  unacoountable  way  by  the  Dpaniards. 
llie  foUowinff  legend  refers  to  the  disoovery  of  ptUgtie: 

"During  the  reign  of  Tepancaltzin  (8th  King  of  the  Toltecs),  one 
Papantzin,  a  kinsman  of  the  king,  observed  a  neld-mouse  gnawing  a 
hoIe  in  the  centra.1  bulb  of  a  growing  maguey.  Securing  the  curdy 
liquid  which  oozed  therefrom,  PaparUzin  sent  it  to  the  monarch,  employ- 
ing  as  messenger  his  lovely  dau^ter  XochiU.  The  impressionable  king 
forcibly  detained  the  girl  and  placed  her  in  his  hárem.  From  their  unión 
was  bom  a  child  called  Meconetzin,  or  'Child  of  the  Ma^ey.'  The 
downfall  of  the  Toltecs  dated  from  that  epoch.  In  their  thirst  for  the 
blanco  netUli  they  neglected  the  árts  —  in  the  exercise  of  which  they 
were  noteworthy  —  agriculture,  and  the  warlike  practices  that  had  ena- 
bled  them  to  maintain  a  footing  among  the  barbarous  tribes  which  sur- 
rounded  them.  Their  virility  vanished,  and  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  by  the  first  strong  tribe  (the  Chichimeca,  about  the  year 
1100)  that  appeared  to  dispute  their  sway.  In  commemoration  of  the 
legend  many  of  the  ptUqtterííxa  (p.  Ixxxiv)  call  their  places  La  Hermoaa 
Xochül  — in  the  Toltec  tongue,  'Beautiful  Flower.'  "    (Comp.  p.  316.) 

Convinced  of  the  prejudicial  effects  of  the  drink  upon  the  Indians, 
and  believing  that  much  of  the  cruelty  practised  by  the  Aztecs  was 
traceable  to  its  brutalizing  effects,  several  of  the  Spanish  Viceroyí  strove 
to  stifle  the  traíBc.  The  nrst  edict  against  it  was  launched  in  May,  1635, 
by  the  Marquéa  de  Mancera.  The  measure  received  the  sustained  sup- 
port  of  Fray  Payo  de  Rivera,  Archbishop  of  Mexico;  of  the  Conde  Be 
Paredes,  the  Marquéa  de  la  Laguna,  the  Conde  de  Monclova  (28th  Vice- 
roy\  and  many  other  men  of  note,  but  the  campaign  failed  of  its 
purpose.  The  edict  issued  June  8,  1692,  by  the  29th  Vicerov,  Conde 
de  öcUve,  resulted  in  a  formidable  riot;  his  palacio  was  stoned  and  an 
infuriated  mob  bumed  several  public  buiicíings.  During  the  century 
following,  many  pamphiets  were  written  on  tne  pernicious  effects  of 
ptiZ^u^-arinking.  The  archives  at  the  Municipal  Palaoe  of  Mexico  City 
contain  many  documents  which  passed  between  the  Viceroys  of  New 
Spain,  the  Spanish  King,  and  the  Conaejo  de  laa  Indiai,  treating  of  the 
terrible  vice  and  its  wide-reaching  influence  for  harm.  During  the  reign 
of  the  51st  Viceroy,  El  Conde  de  Revüla  Oigedo  (in  1780-94),  the  annual 
consumption  of  pulque  in  Mexico  City  was  four  millión  arro&CM,  or  one 
hundred  millión  lDs.,and  the  net  revenue  to  the  Crown  from  its  sale  was 
800.000  peaoa. 

The  NoPAL  Manso,  or  Cadus  Opuntia,  thríves  best  on  the 
elevated  table-land,  and  it  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in 
the  State  of  Hidalgó,  An  odd  f eature  of  the  plant  is  that  each 
óval  pad  is  a  unit  írom  which  the  entire  tree  is  composed.  As 
it  attains  age  and  development  the  lower  intemocies  harden 
and  produce  a  falsé  kind  of  bark  before  merging  intő  the  sem- 
blance  of  a  tree-tmnk.  It  usually  presents  a  variety  of  shad- 
ings,  from  a  deep,  ^reenish-brown  at  the  base  to  a  bnght  green 
at  the  upper  terminál  pads.  When  a  branch  is  broken  off  a 
bundle  of  delicate,  lace-like  fíbres  is  exposed  instead  of  splin- 
ters  and  decayed  wood.  Aroimd  the  edges  of  the  prickly  íjads 
grows  a  delicious  fruit  —  the  Prickly-pear  of  the  American 
and  the  Australian,  the  Indian-fig  of  the  Englishman,  the 
Barbary-fig  of  the  Frenchman,  and  the  Tuna  of  the  Mexican. 
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It  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg,  covered  with  íine  prickles, 
as  full  of  seeds  as  an  ordinary  fíg,  and  of  a  color  whicn  ranges 
f rom  whitish-^ray  to  a  beautif ul  erimsón.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
fruit  is  that  it  is  always  cool  when  plucked,  although  it 
may  ha  ve  been  taken  from  a  plánt  growmg  on  a  sandy  desert 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  a  blistering  sun.  A  cooling  drink 
—  colonche  —  is  squeezed  from  it.  Dunng  the  fruiting  season 
the  natives,  in  certain  districts,  subsist  almost  entirely  upon 
the  tuna,  which  is  almost  80  %  water.^ 

In  districts  where  herbage  is  rare,  and  the  nopal  is  plentiful, 
cattle  feed  on  the  pulpy  pads  —  devouring  them  along  with 
the  thoms  and  stems.  The  plants  make  eíTective  hedge-fences, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  are  widely  employed. 

The  nopal  fígures  prominently  in  Mex.  history.  It  omaments  the 
national  banner,  and  is  stamped  upon  many  of  the  old  Mex.  coins.  For 
man^  years  the  primitive  Aztecs  wandered  southward  in  search  of  their 
traditional  nopcH,  with  the  snake  and  eagle,  and  they  are  supposed  to 
ha  ve  found  it  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tenochtülán  (eömp.  p.  clxiv). 

The  Organ  Cactus  {Cereus  excélsus)  is  common  on  the 
wind-swept  highlands  of  the  Central  Plateau.  It  attains  con- 
siderable  height,  is  of ten  found  in  bizarre  shapes,  and  its  deep- 
ribbed,  spiny  branches  usually  grow  in  clusters  on  a  singie 
parent  stem  —  pointing  straight  upward  liké  naked  fingers, 
with  thoms  and  flowers,  in  lieu  of  leaves  and  foliage.  This 
species  has  spines  as  sharp  as  needles,  and  saw  edges  that  rip 
anything  with  which  they  come  in  contact.  One  can  hardly 
strike  the  tall,  fluted  cylinders  without  striking  the  thoms.  The 
plants  bear  purple  flowers,  and  whosoever  wins  these,  deserves 
them.  They  are  stately  figures  of  the  desert  regions,  with 
**  lines  as  sinuous  as  those  of  a  Moslem  minaret  and  flutings  as 
symmetrical  as  those  of  a  Doric  column."  * 

The  BizNAGA,  commonly  called  the  barrel-cactus,  is  some- 
what  rare,  and  is  noted  for  a  thin,  short  tap-root  with  an  enor- 
mous  upper  reservoir  in  which  it  stores  water.  It  possesses 
a  most  foraiidable  armor  of  fish-hook-shaped  spines  that  no 
beast  or  bird  dare  penetrate.  The  different  forais  of  the  hiz- 
naga  are  little  more  than  vegetable  porcupines,  bristling  with 

1  Experts  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States  have 
made  exhaustive  studies  of  the  tuna,  and  the  student  will  find  much  to 
interest  him  in  Bulletin  No.  116,  The  TunacuaFoodforMan,  issued  by  the 
Department  at  Washington;  and  in  Bulletins  Nos.  60  and  64,  issued  by 
the  Agncultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Agrieultural  College,  New  Mexico. 

3  Closely  associated  with  the  Mexican  cacti  is  the  Cactüs  Wren 
(Campylorhynchus  brunneicapillua),  a  small  wren  with  a  ^ayish-brown 
back,  darker  on  the  head,  nearly  pure  white  beneath,  with  a  spotted 
breast  and  a  white  liné  over  the  eve.  It  makes  a  largje,  flask-shaped 
nest  of  grasses  and  twigs,  lined  with  feathers,  and  lays  it  in  the  crotch 
of  a  cactus.  This  nest  is  entered  by  a  covered  way,  or  neck  eeveral 
inches  in  length.  The  bird  is  very  sprightly,  with  a  clear,  ringing  song. 
Were  it  not  for  the  nopal,  and  other  species  of  cacti,  the  Mexican  aeserts 
would  be  devoid  of  bird-life.  When  pursued  by  hawks,  the  smaller  birds 
ímd  the  thomy  covers  a  safe  and  alwajrs  convenient  retreat. 
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quills  or  hooks  that  catch  or  hold  the  intnider.  In  summer 
tJÍiey  produce  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers  that  later  tum  to  orange 
and  tnen  to  dark  red. 

The  Indián  method  of  extracting  water  from  the  biznaga  is  interest- 
ing.  A  plánt  about  fíve  feet  high  is  selected,  the  top  is  cut  off,  and  a 
blunt  stake  is  used  to  pound  the  white  pulp  intő  the  standing  trunk. 
This  flesh  is  then  removed  and  water  is  squeezed  from  it  into,a  recep- 
tacle  of  somé  kind.  Two  or  three  quarts  of  clear,  slightly  salty,  and  a 
trifle  bittér  water  are  secured;  to  the  desert  traveller  parched  with  thirst 
it  is  more  than  grateful.  Tall  cacti  stems  are  deprived  of  their  moisture 
by  being  cut  down  and  placed  on  two  stones,  one  at  each  end.  The 
heavy  pTant  sags  in  the  middle,  and  there  a  small  hoIe  is  made.  Fires 
are  built  at  each  end,  the  heat  drives  the  water  to  the  centre,  where 
it  drips  intő  a  pan  or  bucket  placed  to  catch  it.  By  this  simple  method, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  every  cactus  plánt  is  a  water  reser- 
voir,  Indians  are  enabled  to  cross  so-called  desert  regions  where  white 
soldiers,  unequipped  with  the  information,  would  soon  perish. 

The  EcHiNO  Cactüs  ^  {Echinocactus  horizonthalonius) ,  called 
Peyote  in  Mexico,  and  known  in  the  United  States  as  the  Globe 
cactiLS,  as  the  mescal  button,  and  as  Lophophora  WiÜiamsiiy  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  among  the  species.  Its  effect  on  the 
humán  system  is  very  singular.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
stimulants  known.  It  allays,  for  the  moment,  all  feeUngs  of 
hunger  and  thirst ;  it  produces  a  direct  effect  on  the  genital 
organs  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  to  abstinence. 

The  Tarahumare  Indians  (p.  57)  and  the  Huicholes  (p.  92) 
mase  a  cult  of  the  plánt  and  use  it  in  their  pharmacopoeia 
and  in  their  religious  observances.  They  undertake  long  and 
arduous  pilgrimages  to  secure  it,  make  sacrifíces  to  it,  wor- 
ship  it  as  a  demi-god,  and  consider  it  a  potent  talisman  against 
all  üls. 

The  PiTAHAYA  Cactus  (Cereus  pitahaya)  is  an  ever-present 
feature  of  the  broad  plains  of  Sonora  (p.  80)  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia  (p.  84),  and  besides  growing  from  one  to  two  and  a  hálf 
feet  in  diameter,  it  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of  sixty  feet. 
It  is  first  cousin  to  the  organ  cactus,  and  it  produces  a  f  ruit  allied 
to  the  tuna — soft,  sweet,  and  nourishing.  When  plucked  fresh 
and  cool,  at  dawn ,  it  is  delicious ;  with  a  taste  quite  diff erent  from 
the  fruit  plucked  at  midday,  when  the  sun  has  shone  upon  it. 
It  ripens  when  most  needed  (at  the  height  of  the  June  dry 
season),  and  the  harvest  lasts  about  a  month.  The  Mexicans 
and  Indians  are  so  fond  of  it  that  servants  sometimes  desert  at 
this  time  to  secure  it.  The  beautiful  macaw  (guacamaya) 
revels  in  it,  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  the  bird  arrives  from  its 
migration  to  southern  latitudes  when  the  pitahaya  is  in  bloom. 
The  Indians  believe  that  it  comes  to  see  what  the  harvest  will 
be,  for  it  flies  off  to  the  coast,  but  returns  unfailingly  in  June 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe.  The  lovely  white  flowers  of  the  plánt 


^  For  curious  data  relating  to  this  cactus,  consult  Unknown  Mexico, 
by  Carl  Lumholtz.    (Comp.  p.  ccxl.) 
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are  never  found  growing  on  the  north  side  of  the  stem.  The 

Ílant  attains  to  great  perfection  in  Chihuahua  State,  in  the 
'arahumare  country  (p.  57),  and  the  fruit  has  a  place  in 
the  reli^ous  rites  of  the  Tarahumare  Indians.  They  gather 
the  fruit  with  long  reed  sticks  armed  with  four  prongs,  then 
place  it  carefulty  in  little  crates  of  s{)lit  bamboo  and  carry  it 
lor  miles  to  sell  it  to  those  who  prize  it. 

Amole  (a  species  of  agavé)  grows  in  many  parts  of  Mexico, 
and  is  known  by  the  generic  name  of  soap-weed,  because  na- 
tive  soap  is  made  from  it.  Thou^h  scarcely  larger  than  a  big 
pineapple,  the  amole  sends  up  a  gigantic  flower-stalk  12  to  lő 
ft.  hign  and  from  20  to  30  mches  in  circumference.  One  of 
these  huge  spikes  will  bear  as  many  as  20,000  beautiful  yellow 
blossoms,  each  as  large  as  a  tulip :  a  multitude  of  humming- 
birds  usually  feed  upon  them.  Certain  Indián  tribes  pound 
the  freshly-cut  leaves  of  the  ámde  and  use  the  extracted  juice 
as  a  poison.  Other  Indián  físhermen  crush  the  leaves,  expose 
them  to  the  sunlight  for  a  few  hours,  and  throw  them  mto 
a  shallow  stream  and  trample  upon  them ;  as  a  result,  the  fish 
become  i^tupefied  and  many  die,  but  are  eaten,  as  the  poison 
does  not  affect  the  flesh. 

The  CocHiNEAL  Cactüs  {Opuntia  coccinelliferá)  ^  described 
at  p.  543,  was  at  one  time  of  great  value  to  the  Mexicans,  who 
exported  cochineal  to  the  value  of  millions  of  pesos,  Since  the 
discovery  of  aniline  dyes,  the  cochineal  industry  has  dwindled. 

Tlie  Agavé  Sisalensis  or  Henequén  pUmi  is  indigenous  to 
Yucatan  and  is  described  at  p.  583. 

The  YuccA,  or  Spanish  Bayonet  (from  Yuca,  its  Santo 
Domingo  name),  a  genus  of  American  liliaceous  plánt  famil- 
iarly  called  Adam's  Needle,  is  one  of  the  most  stately  figures 
of  the  desert.  Its  cream-white  fiowers  are  lovely. 

When  in  full  blopm  certain  of  the  cacti  are  very  beautiful. 

*' What  could  be  more  lovely  than  the  waving  lightness,  the  drooping 
gracefulDess  of  the  Lluvia  db  Obo,  the  ewayins,  tossing,  welUcalled 
shower  of  gold.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  desert  trees, 
with  its  white  skin  liké  the  Northern  birch,  its  lőne  needles  liké  the  pine, 
and  the  downward  sweep  of  its  branches  liké  the  willow.  A  stran^ 
wild  tree  that  seems  to  shun  all  society,  preferring  to  dwell  liké  a  hermit 
among  the  rocks.  It  roots  itself  in  the  üssures  of  broken  gránité,  and  it 
seems  at  its  happiest  when  it  can  let  down  its  shower  of  gold  over  somé 
precipice.  Scarcely  less  interesting^  is  the  Sangre  db  Dragon  (Dragon 's 
Blood).  Cut  or  break  a  twig  of  this  plánt,  and  a  red  sap  liké  blood  runs 
out.  Touch  it  to  the  tongue,  and  it  proves  the  most  powerful  of  astrin- 
gents.  The  Indians  use  it  to  cauterize  buliét  wounds.  Again  no  animál 
will  touch  it."    (Tfíe  Desert,  by  John  C.  Van  Dyke.) 

XI.  Mines.  Opals.  Jade.  Turauois.  Malachite.  Onyz. 

Mines.  Mexico,  called  by  Boron  Von  Humboldt  the  "Treaa- 
ure  House  of  the  World,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  mineral- 
ized  regions  known.  Nature  has  endowed  it  with  mineral 
resources  well-nigh  inexhaustible,  for  albeit  vast  quantities  of 
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precious  metals  have  been  taken  from  its  mines,  there  seems 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  supply.  For  years  the  Republic  has 
fígured  as  the  largest  producer  of  ^ilver,  and  it  bíds  fair  soon  to 
ránk  high  among  the  gold-producing  countries  of  the  world.^ 
The  great  mining  region  —  the  argentif  erous  deposits  of  which 
are  fabulousljr  rich  — runs  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E.,  foUow- 
ing  the  direction  of  the  Sierra  Madre  CordiUera,  extending  (over 
1500  miles)  from  Sonora  at  the  N.  to  Oaxaca  at  the  S. 

With  the  exception  of  Campeche,  Tabasco,  and  Yucatan, 
every  State  in  the  Mex.  Republic  possesses  mines  —  of  which 
there  are  somé  21,000,  that  cover  633,213  acres  of  mineral 
land  and  give  employment  to  500,000  men.  Three  fourths 
of  the  mineral  possibilities  of  the  Repub.  are  said  to  be  yet 
ímexploited;  but  that  they  are  attracting  the  attention  of 
capitalists  and  miners  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  upward  of  five 
thousand  mining  claims  are  registered  each  year.  The  greateat 
eold-mining  camp  in  Mexico,  if  not  on  the  oontinent,  is  at  Reál 
ad  Oro  (p.  199)  m  the  State  of  Mexico.  The  greatest  silver- 
producin^  States  are  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas,  Durango,  So- 
nora, Chihuahua,  Mexico,  San  Luis  Potosí,  Hidalgó,  Jalisco, 
Sinaloa,  and  Oaxaca.  Guerrero  is  rich  in  gold. 

Many  mines  and  placer-workings  were  taken  over  from  the 
Indians  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  latter  opened  up  many  new 
regions.  The  first  silver  taken  from  a  Mexican  mine  by  Euro- 
peans  and  sent  to  a  European  country  came  (in  1521)  from  the 
still  celebrated  mines  of  Tcixco  (p.  457)  in  the  State  of  Guer- 
rero. During  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  dominion  (1521- 
1821),  over  three  billions  of  pesos  in  gold  and  silver  were  ex- 
tracted  —  almost  one  third  of  which  came  from  the  wonderf ul 
Mother  Vein  (veta  madre)  at  Guanajuato  (p.  138).  According 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Shaw  (History  of  Currency),  "by  means  of  these 
vast  remittances  of  precious  metals  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica was  the  salvation  and  monetary  resurrection  of  the  Old 
World."  The  largest  silver  nugget  ever  fóund  in  Mexico  was 
discovered  near  a  Papago  Indián  jméblo  in  Sonora  (p.  82),  and 
weifijh^i  2,750  Ibs. 

There  are  upward  of  one  thousand  copper-mines  in  the  Re- 
pub.; the  largest  ^oup  being  those  at  Cananea  (p.  71),  said 
to  ránk  third  in  síze  in  the  world.  The  irón  mountain  at  Du- 
rango City  (p.  100)  is  perhaps  the  largest  solid  mass  of  irón 
Jcnown.  Many  of  the  Mexican  States  produce  beautiful  onyx. 
Querétaro  produces  the  opals  (p.  xci)  for  which  the  Mex.  Re- 
public is  famous.  The  iane  turc^uoises  and  turquois-matrix 
come  from  Zacatecas.  The  most  important  mercury  deposits 
(low  percentage)  are  at  Huitzuco,  somé  70  M.  south  of  Mex. 
City.  Lead,  zinc,  antimony,  asphaltum  (chapapoté)j  marble, 
coal  (anthracite  and  semi-anthracite) ,  topazes,  emeralds,  jade- 

'  i~The  annual  output  of  gold  is  about  $35,000,000 ;  silver,  $60,000,000 ; 
coRper,  $40,000,000. 
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ite,  nephrite,  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  and  minor  products 
are  f ound  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Extensive  salt  works 
(evaporation  process)  are  f ound  along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Igneous  rocks  of  álmost  every  geologic  epoch  form,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  superstructure  of  the  Great  Central  Plateau, 
where  many  of  the  most  celebrated  mines  are  located.  This 
great  table-land  seems  to  consist  mainly  of  metamorphic  for- 
mations,  which  have  been  partly  upheaved,  partly  interpene- 
trated  and  overlaid  by  igneous  masses  of  all  epochs,  and  which 
are  chiefly  represented  by  shales,  greywacKe,  greenstones, 
siliceous  schists,  and  unfossiliferous  limestones.  Ali  these  for- 
mations  are  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
their  metalliferous  ores,  such  as  silver,  copper,  gold,  and  what- 
not.  The  hi^hest  ran^es  are  förmed  mainly  of  volcanic  rocks, 
such  as  granites,  syenites,  diorites,  mineraí-bearing  trachytes, 
basalts,  porphyries,  obsidian  (p.  423),  pearlstone,  sulphur, 
pumice,  lavas,  tufas,  and  other  recent  volcanic  discharges. 

From  this  amazih^ly  prolific  region  the  Toltecs  and  Aztecs 
obtained  gold  and  silver,  not  only  from  shafts  and  galleries 
sunk  at  great  expense  of  time  and  toil,  but  alsó  from  the  beds 
of  mountain  torrents,  and  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  coast 
streams.  Liké  the  natives  of  Peru,  they  worked  mines  that 
dated  their  origin  from  a  period  so  remote  that  no  man  knew 
when  they  were  begun.  Of  the  amount  of  metál  taken  from 
these  prehistoric  mines  there  is  no  record.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  the  vassal  states  of  the  Aztec  Confederacy  paid  trib- 
ute  to  Montezuma  in  silver,  dug  from  these  old  mmes,  and  in 
**  golden  grains  found  in  the  rivers,  which  they  cast  intő  bars 
and  made  intő  wonderfuUy  wrought  objects."  According  to 
Prescott  (Conquest  of  Mexico,  voL  i,  chap.  vi,  p.  314),  among 
the  gifts  which  Montezuma's  ambassadors  presented  to  Her- 
nan  Cortés,  when  he  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1519,  were  shields, 
helmets,  cuirasses  embossed  with  plates,  and  omaments  of 
pure  gold ;  imitations  of  birds  and  omaments  in  wrought  and 
cast  gold  and  silver,  a  Spanish  helmet  sent  to  the  capital  and 
returned  fiiled  to  the  brim  with  grains  of  gold,  and  two  circular 
plates  of  gold  as  large  as  carriage-wheels.  One,  representing 
the  sun,  and  no  doubt  denoting  the  Aztec  century,  was  richly 
carved  with  plants  and  animals,  and  was  thirty  palms  in  cir- 
cumference;  it  was  valued  at  twenty  thousand  pesos  de  oro. 
The  silver  wheel,  of  the  same  size,  was  alsó  richly  carved.  The 
amount  of  ^old  taken  from  Montezuma  by  the  Spaniards  and 
sent  to  Spam  is  estimated  at  $7,000,000. 

Little  formality  and  less  science  were  practised  by  the 
Spanish  miners,  and  of  the  3,000  mines  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt to  be  in  opera tion  in  Mexico  in  1800,  not  one  was  worked 
scientifically ;  the  methods  and  machinery  were  so  crude  and 
so  primitive  that  Indians  and  foreign  miners  to-day  make 
good  returns  by  working  over  the  old  tailings  thrown  out  ages 
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ago.  The  Crown  taxes  upon  mining,  blasting-powder,  and  the 
like  were  so  heavy  that  it  was  unprofitable  to  extract  ore 
carrying  less  than  100  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  "King's 
Fifth  "  was  collected  upon  all  bullion  presented  for  coinage 
(comp.  p.  xiii). 

Apart  from  those  of  Sinaloa,  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  nearly 
all  the  histörical  mines  lie  on  the  South-Central  Plateau  at  an 
elevation  of  from  5,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  the  levél  of  the  sea. 
The  stories  of  the  "  lost  mines  '*  {minas  tapadás)  of  Mexico  are 
many  (comp.  p.  82),  and  somé  are  higmy  interesting — and 
improbable. 

A  still  popular  method  of  reducing  silver  ore  is  known  as  the 
Paiio  Process,  invented  by  Bartolomé  de  Medina^  a  Spanish 
miner,  at  Pachuca  (p.  422)  in  1557.  The  system,  which  is 
economical  and  effective,  is  on  the  principle  of  amalgamating 
the  metál  with  quicksilver.  The  Lixiviation  ProcesSf  or  that  of 
cnishing  the  dry  rock  and  then  roasting  it  in  reverberatory 
furnaces,  with  salt,  is  alsó  in  vogue. 

For  additional  information  relating  to  mines,  the  traveller 
is  referred  to  the  Mex.  States  described  in  the  Handbook,  and 
to  the  Bibliography  on  p.  ccxxxix. 

Opál  Mines  {minas  de  ópaló)  are  usually  quite  deep.  The 
mátrix  is  drilled  out  with  steel  drills  {barrenos)y  brought  to  the 
surface  in  sacks  swung  athwart  the  backs  of  peon  laborers, 
broken  intő  small  pieces  with  hammers,  and  sent  to  the  lapi- 
daries,  who  poHsh  the  stones  on  grindstones  of  varying  de- 
grees  of  fíneness.  When  a  rich  vein  is  found  and  opened  near 
the  surface  it  presents  an  unusually  beautif ul  spectacle ;  the 
rock  glistening  with  myriad  rays  of  colored  light.  The  first 
stratimi,  usually  about  five  f eet  thick,  is  generally  f  oUowed  by 
a  layer  of  earthof  about  the  same  thickness,  and  tnis  is,  inturn, 
succeeded  by  anotherbed  of  opal-bearing  rock.  This  sometimes 
continues  to  a  great  depth.  The  mátrix  is  so  hard  that  dynamite 
is  used  to  dislodge  it,  and  many  fine  stones  are  unavoidably 
ruined  in  the  blasting  process.  The  Querétaro  district  (p.- 119) 
is  so  rich  in  opalif  erous  deposits  that  traces  of  the  mineral  can 
be  seen  in  the  stone  used  roundabout  for  building  purposes. 

As  certain  of  the  varíeties  of  opala  found  in  Mexico  vax^r  in  price  from 
fíve  cents  to  a  thousand  peaoa  each,  the  traveller  unacquaíntea  with  the 
"  tricks  of  the  trade  "  is  sometimes  easily  swindled,  and  he  is  therefore 
cautioned  against  making;  expensive  purchases  oi  street  venders  or 
unknown  dealers.  Mexico  Qity  is  the  best  markét  for  íine  opals,  and  most 
of  the  good  stones  quickly  find  their  way  thither.  The  most  reputable 
dealers  sell  only  "  seasonea  "  stones,  i.  e.,  those  which  have  been  tested 
for  flaws,  etc.  The  oxygen  in  opals  tends  to  freeze  easily,  and  freezing 
usually  cracks  the  stones.  Unscrupulous  dealers  have  been  known  to 
immerse  cracked  stones  in  oil,  which  fílls  the  crevices,  and  when  the  oU 
dries  out  the  stones  are  found  to  be  worthless.  Again,  a  soft  opál  will 
scratch  easily,  and  the  surface  soon  becomes  dim  and  lifeless.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  venders  at  railway  stations  to  oífer  a  good-looking  stone  at  an 
attractive  price  and  substitute  a  poor  one  for  it  just  as  the  train  puUs 
out.    Men  who  offer  stones  purporting  to  have  been  stolen  from  the 
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niines  or  from  lapídaries,  shouid  be  regarded  with  suspicioa.  The  safest 
stones  to  bujr  are  the  fíre-opals,  which  nave  hardness  of  6  against  5*5  of 
the  other  varieties,  and  these  shouid  be  bought  only  of  reputable  dealers. 

The  Opál  (ópalo) ,  a  birthday  (October)  stone  emblematic  of 
Hope  and  Faith,  ranking  6  in  hardness  (a^ainst  10  of  the  dia- 
mond)  and  ffom  2  to  2.65  in  specific  gravity,  the  most  prized 
gem  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  (chieíiy  in  Hungary  and  Queensland),  ancf  was 
accidentally  discovered  in  Mexico,  10  leagues  north-east  of 
San  Jüan  del  Rio,  by  an  agricultural  laborer,  in  1835.  The  first 
mine  was  called  the  Esperama  (hope),  and  it  was  not  sys- 
tematically  worked  until  about  1870. 

Opals  are  composed  of  silica  with  from  6  to  12  per  cent  of 
water,  and  are  reierred  to  by  scientists  as  "  silex  in  the  soluble 
State."  They  occur  in  thin,  irregular  veins  of  trachytic  rock  of 
a  reddish-gray  color,  and  of  a  porphyritic  structure;  the  má- 
trix is  thickly  impre^nated  with  cystallizations,  and  the  vol- 
canic  glass  which  clings  to  the  stone  is  usually  polished  and 
sold  as  red-opals,  or  agates.  Many  opals  are  found  in  the  clef ts 
and  cavities  of  old  láva,  known  as  andesite.  It  is  supposed 
that  alkaline  waters  decomposed  this  rock,  and,  setting  free 
the  silica,  deposited  it  in  a  gelatinous  condition  which  after- 
Wards  solidified  as  opals.  The  color  of  the  mátrix  is  apt  to  vary, 
and  the  difference  in  color  usually  indicates  the  class  of  opál  it 
contains. 

The  Fire-Opal  (girasol  defuegó)^  the  finest  opál  of  com- 
merce,  is  usually  taken  from  a  grayish-red  mátrix;  it  is  fre- 
quently  called  the  "  precious  opál "  from  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  colorin^.  "  It  is  without  a  peer ;  an  exquisitely  beautif ul 
stone  displaying  emerald  tints  upon  a  basic  color  of  fiery  red, 
and  often  flashmg  a  fine  flame  from  a  rich  crimson  centre." 
The  best  specimens  are  the  most  resplendent  of  all  the  dififer- 
ent  kinds  of  opals,  and,  being  almost  as  hard  as  the  finest 
Hungárián  stones,  they  are  valuable  and  rare.^ 

Harlequin  Opals  (arlequines)  are  remarkable  for  an  al- 
most iníinite  variety  of  colors  and  color-combinations.  They 
are  usually  distinguished  by  patch^  of  brilliant  and  varie- 
gated  tints  which  change  their  position  and  character  as  the 
stone  is  moved.  Somé  show  large  blotches  of  color  which  shift 
with  the  moving  of  the  stone,  but  these  seldom  show  more 
than  two  colors  at  the  same  time,  one  being  more  pronounced 
than  the  other.  Usually  the  colors  are  broken  up  intő  small 
speckled  lights  which  play  as  the  stone  is  shifted.  Certain 
stones  show  a  magnificent  emerald  play  with  flashes  of  carmine 
and  a  dark,  violet-blue  —  the  latter  considered  a  rare  and  de- 
sirable  color.  Others  show  a  reflection  of  emerald  and  green 
lights  combined  with  a  very  fine,  dark,  ultra-marine  blue. 

1  One  of  the  finest  mines  in  Mexico,  of  these  uniquely  beautif  ul  stones, 
is  worked  by  the  Sonora  News  Co.,  reierred  to  at  p.  241. 
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Thesc  colors  are  produced  by  structural  peculiarities,  which  in 
varying  degrees  diffract  the  light  rays  entering  the  stone  and 
give  a  prismatic  play  of  colors,  and  they  are  not,  as  is  com- 
monly  Delieved,  due  to  the  chemical  constituents.  The  colors 
are  best  brought  out  by  a  black  background,  hence  dealers 
usually  show  them  upon  a  black  paper.  The  brilliancy  of  the 
opaline  tints  is  heightened  by  a  moderate  heat,  but  although 
opals  are  inf usible  bef ore  the  olow-pipe,  its  intense  heat  drives 
off  the  water  and  renders  them  opaque  and  colorless. 
The  beautiful  Cloüdy  (or  milk — lechosó)  Opál  — 

*'  Milky  opals  that  gleam  a.nd  shine 
Liké  sulién  fíres  in  a  pallid  mist "  — 

is  found  in  the  whitish  porphyries.  They  are  very  commou 
in  Mexico,  and  they  are  not  so  much  sought  as  the  fire-opal. 

The  Cat's-Eye  Opál,  which  exhibits  a  chatoyant  line  over 
the  centre  of  the  dome,  similar  to  the  cat's-eye,  and  which  is 
usually  of  a  bright  green  color,  is  the  rarest  form  of  opál. 

Agatbs  (ágatas)  and  fossilized  wood  and  boné  are  to  be 
found  opalized,  and  are  called  '*  agate-opals,"  wood-opals,  etc.^ 

The  Jade  (or  Jadeite)  amulets,  masks,  beads,  labrets,  and 
similar  objects,  found  in  ancient  Indián  tombs  in  Mexico, 
make  very  desirable  and  attractive  souvenirs  for  the  lover  of 
edd  things.  Aside  from  being  ^enuine  relics  of  vanished  races, 
they  are  usually  very  interestmg  examples  of  the  skill  of  the 
early  craftsmen.  The  Aztecs  showed  great  ability  in  boring 
cylinders  and  ornamental  objects  of  jadeite,  rock-crystal,  and 
other  hard  stones,  and  no  lapidary  of  to-day  can  do  nner  work 
than  the  lapidarios  of  old. 

Most  of  the  jadeite  omaments  come  from  tombs  in  the 
State  of  Oaxaca,  albeit  somé  have  been  found  in,  and  near, 
the  pyramids  of  San  Jüan  Teotihuajcan  (p.  425) .  Many  of  the 
celts  —  usually  bored  in  two  places  for  suspension,  as  badges 
of  authoríty  —  are  covered  with  undecipherable  cryptocraphic 
inscríptions.  Among  the  manjr  notable  examples  of  the  con- 
summate  mastery  of  the  ancient  artificers  m  this  matériái 
are  pieces  of  jewelrjr  encrusted  with  jadeite  —  doubtless  used 
as  congratulatorv  gifts  and  as  talismans.  Humán  teeth,  un- 
doubtedly  of  hign  antiquity.  have  been  found  iiílaid  with  pea- 
green  jadeite.    Axes,  chisel-blades  (relics  of  the  stone  age), 


*  Agate  is  a  variety  of  quartz,  consisting  of  layers  of  different  colors. 
It  is  crypto-crystalline,  and  is  classed  as  a  variegated  chalcedony.  The 
colors  may  be  due  to  visible  impurities,  as  in  moss  agate,  which  contains 
moss-like  deposits  of  manganese  oxidé  or  other  mineral  substances. 
Agates  may  oe  banded  or  irrcgularly  clouded.  In  banded  variety  the 
colors  are  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  usually  wavy  or  erratic.  The  banded 
agate  is  supposed  to  have  been  förmed  by  the  deix>sit  of  silica  from 
solution  in  irre^lar  cavities  in  rocks,  the  colors  being  the  result  of  the 
ensting  impurities.  Agates  have  commercial  value  when  they  are 
polisfa^  and  suitable  for  ornaments  and  as  specimens  for  cabinets. 
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masks,  beads,  and  many  good  pieces  of  this  ancient  haadiwork 
are  still  to  be  found  in  the  antique  shops  of  the  capital. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Jade  in  European  literature  before  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  The  early  Spanish  navigators  brought  back 
specimens  of  green  stone  which  were  highly  valued  by  the  natives  of 
America,  and  which  were  worn  by  them  as  badges  of  ránk,  or  as  oma- 
ments,  and  as  a  safeguard  against  certain  diseases.  The  natives  sup- 
posed  the  stones  to  possess  occult  curative  properties  in  renal  diseases, 
and  from  this^sircumstance  the  Spaniards  named  them  (the  name  fírst 
appears  in  the  works  of  Monardea,  a  physician  of  Sevilla,  in  1565) 
Piedras  de  hijada  —  hypochondriac,  or  colic  stones.  ^ 

Éarly  Spanish  writers  on  Mexico  and  Central  America  frequently  refer 
to  a  certain  ^een  stone  called  in  the  Aztec  tongue  cKcUchihuitl^  or 
chalchivül,  which  they  say  was  more  highly  prized  by  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  than  t.he  emerald  itself.  Chalchivitl  is  defíned  by  Molina  (Foca5tt- 
lario  Mexicano,  1571)  as  signifying  e«m«ra2da  haja,  or  an  inferior  kind  of 
emerald,  while  other  writers  call  it  madre  de  esmér aJda  ;  but  it  can  hardly 
be  the  emerald  proper,  as  that  was  called  by  the  Mexicans  Quetzalitzh, 
from  the  quetzal,  or  bird-of-paradise  {Trogon  resplendene) ,  and  iizli, 
stone  —  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  stone  to  the  briUiant  metallic- 
green  plumes  (worn  by  the  Kinga  of  Mexico  and  Centr^tl  America  as 
regal  insignia)  of  this  splendid  bird.  In  somé  parts  of  Mexico  the  stone 
was  alsó  called  quetzal-chalchihuitl.  The  Chinese,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence,  no  doubt  accidental,  déri  ve  the  name  iei-te'ui  from  a  kingfii^er, 
the  peacock-green  plumage  of  which  they  often  use  inlaid  on  jewelry. 

Bernal  Diaz  {História  de  la  Conquista)  says  that  among  the  presents 
which  Montezuma  gave  to  Cortés  for  the  King  of  Spain,  there  were  somé 
jadeite  pieces.  Montezuma  said,  when  handmg  them  over,  "To  this  I 
wili  add  a  few  chalchihuis  of  such  enormous  value  that  I  would  not  con- 
sent  to  give  them  to  any  one  savé  to  such  a  powerful  emperor  as  yours. 
Each  of  these  stones  is  worth  two  loads  of  gold." 

Jüan  de  Torquemada  {Monarchia  índiana,  1613,  vol.  ii,  p.  621)  e&ys 
that  "  when  a  great  dignitary  died  in  Mexico  his  corpse  was  richly  aecor« 
ated  for  burial  with  goid  and  plumes  of  feathers,  and  that  they  put  in 
his  mouth  a  fine  chcdchihuitl,  as  a  heart.  A  great  law-giver  and  hig^h 
priest  of  the  ancient  Mexicans  was  miraculously  begotten  bj^  a  chcdchihuitl 
placed  in  the  bosom  of  the  goddess  Chimalma,  and  if  a  similar  stone  is 
laid  upon  the  tongue  of  a  deceased  person  it  will  help  the  sóul  to  pass 
the  seven  ordeals  before  reachíng  Quetzalcoatl  in  heaven." 

Bernardo  de  Sahagun  {História  de  Nueva  Espana,  vol.  xi,  chap.  viii) 
describes  the  chalchivitl  as  green,  not  transparent,  and  mixed  with 
white:  "They  are  much  used  by  the  chiefs,  who  wear  them  fastened  to 
their  wrists  by  cords,  as  signs  of  ránk.  The  lower  orders  are  not  allowed 
to  wear  them.  The  labret,  or  chin-ornament  {borbote)  is  set  in  gold  and 
is  fixed  in  the  beard  of  the  lower  lip,  so  that  it  appears  to  come  out  of  an 
opening  in  the  fiesh." 

The  name  jade  has  been  popularly  given  to  several  distinct  kinds  of 
omamental  stones  of  a  tough,  compact  nature,  alth'ough  it  is  scienti- 
fically  restricted  to  the  minerals  nephrite  —  a  variety  of  amphibole, 
either  tremolite  or  actinolite  —  and  to  jadeite,  including  in  the  latter 
terra  chloromelanite,  a  variety  of  jade  rich  in  irón,  of  dark  color  and  high 
specific  gravity,  used  for  decorative  purposes,  especially  for  jewelry. 
The  term  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  serpentine  or  jasper.  The  word 
jadeite  was  coined  by  the  eminent  French  chemist  Damour,  in  18€0, 
to  distinguish  from  orclinary  nephrite  a  peculiar  kind  of  jade  of  granular 
texture  and  brilliant  tone  of  coloring,  which  was  found  to  be  the  matériái 
of  somé  of  the  most  beautiful  carved  pieces  of  jade  brought  to  Paris 
after  the  sack  of  the  Chinese  Summer  Palace  of  Yuan-Ming-Yuan  in 
1861. 

Jadeite  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  sodium,  with  a  hardness  of  about 
7  (or  that  of  quartz),  and  a  specific  gravity  close  to  3.33:  it  almost  al- 
wa3^  contains,  in  addition,  small  quantities  of  irón,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium.  It  is  a  member  of  the  psnroxene  group  of  minerals,  and  differs 
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írom  nophrite,  which  is  a  süicate  of  caleiuxn  and  magnenum  and  be- 
longs  to  the  amphibole  group.  In  point  of  color  jadeite  shows  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  nhades  and tints  —  apple-green,  bluish-green,  greenish- 
white,  sometimes  almost  pure  white,  and  white  with  apots  of  brigbt 
green.  The  common  colors  are  tonee  of  white  and  varíouB  shadea  of 
peen.  Emerald-green  is  the  most  prized  color,  both  for  its  beauty  and 
its  rarity.  The  small  omaments  are  usuaUy  made  of  jadeite;  the  large 
ones,  liké  axes,  masks,  etc.,  of  nephríte.  Thej[  are  usually  of  a  dull  and 
wax-like  lustre.  Somé  fine  specimens  of  jadeite-encrusted  teeth  (from 
skulls  found  in  Yucatan)  may  be  seen  in  the  Pe(ü)od^  Muaeum  at  Har- 
vard Universüy.  The  National  Muaeum  of  Mexikó  City  possesses  a  fine 
oollection. 

The  student  may  consult  Investigations  andSíudies  in  Jade,  by  Héber 
R.  Bishop  (privately  printed,  New  York,  1906),  a  superb  and  beauti- 
fully  illustrated  work  (m  2  volB.)t  found  only  in  fíational  Libraríes.  Alsó 
Prescott's  Conqueat  of  Mexico, 

TuTQUois  {turquesa),  the  teuchviÜ  and  the  chivitl  of  the  aa- 
cient  Aztecs;  known  to  scientists  as  '^CaJUaüe*';  the  Turkey- 
stone  of  the  16th  century  (so-called  from  its  having  reached 
Europe  from  the  East  via  Turkey) ;  was  mined  in  Mexico  long 
before  the  Conqtiest,  The  Mexican  turquois  is  as  fine  as  the 
f amed  products  of  the  Nisfiapur  and  the  Khorassan  mínes  aikl 
is  ceiebrated  for  its  beautiful  sky-blue  color.  At  the  present 
time  the  bulk  of  the  world's  supply  of  fine  tiirquois  is  drawn 
from  New  Mexico  and  Mexico.  In  Mexico  it  is  found  only  in 
compact  form  in  irregular  veins  within  a  mátrix.  The  latter  is 
very  atü*active,  and  certain  pieces  make  inexpensive  and  de- 
sirame  souvenirs.  The  mass  runs  in  blue  vems  through  the 
rocks  (usually  of  a  reddish  color)  with  now  and  then  concre- 
tions  called  nuggets,  which  afford  stones  of  value. 

Turquois  is  a  birthday  stone  (December)  and  is  emblematic 
of  pro^>eríty;  its  hardness  is  6,  its  specifíc  gravity  2,  and  it 
has  been  used  as  a  gem  from  very  early  times :  it  is  the  favorité 
jewd  of  many,  and  is  considered  peculiarly  suited  to  blond 
complexions.  It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina,  the  color 
being  du8  to  a  small  amount  of  copper  compound,  of  which  it 
conteins  (according  to  diiferent  analvses)  from  two  to  eight 
per  cent.  The  proper  color  is  sky-blue  inclining  slightly  to 
green,  but  much  of  it  is  of  greenish  blue  and  green  tints.  The 
mferior  quality  is  of  a  pale,  muddy,  yellowish  green.  The  blue 
tint  so  much  prized  is  often  readily  altered  to  green,  both  nat- 
uraliy  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  artinciall^  by  heat; 
or,  when  wom,  by  contact  with  f  atty  acids,  perspiration,  soaps, 
or  perfumes.  Ordinary  turquois  should,  therefore,  be  kept  for 
somé  time  before.  mounting  for  jewelry,  to  see  if  the  color  is 
permanent;  and  it  should  then  oe  wom  with  care,  especially 
as  to  contact  with  soaps  and  perfumes,  the  oils  from  which 
are  very  apt  to  altér  the  color.  Intense  heat  sweats  the  water 
out  of  the  stone  and  crackles  it. 

The  green  varíeties  of  turquois  resemble  jade  (p.  xciii),  but 
may  be  distinguished  quite  readily  from  it  in  several  ways :  by 
the  lack  of  toughness;  by  inferior  hardness;  by  lower  specifie 
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gravity  (2.6  to  2.8),  whích  is  easily  determined  by  weighing 
or  by  the  Sonstadt  solution;  by  the  texture,  which  is  compact 
and  smooth,  with  no  trace  of  anything  either  fíbrous  or  crys- 
talline  (a  scraped  surface  having  the  perfect  smoothness  of 
soap  or  ivory  when  cut  with  a  knife),  or  by  the  complete  ab- 
sence  of  cleava^e,  and  by  almost  uniform  opacity.  Perhaps 
the  best  turquois  mine  in  Mexico  is  the  Santa  Rosa  (p.  Ixxxix). 
The  stones  are  sold  by  the  Sonora  News  Co.  (p.  241). 

Malachite  (rnalaquüá),  a  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper, 
rarely  crjrstallized,  out  often  fíbrous  and  massive,  with  a  mam- 
millary  or  "  botryoidal "  surface  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.75 
and  a  hardness  of  6,  is  found  all  over  the  world,  but  rarely  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  common  in  Mexico,  and  the  tourist  will 
be  able  to  secure  handsome  specimens  made  up  intő  curios. 
The  color  is  usually  a  brilliant  green,  lighter  and  darker,  fre- 
quently  banded  and  clouded  in  different  shades. 

Onyx  {önicé)f  a  chalcedony  or  chalcedonic  quartz  consisting 
of  parallel  layers  (usually  curvilinear)  of  diiterent  shades  <m 
color,  is  mined  in  many  parts  of  Mexico:  the  most  valuable 
deposits  are  in  the  States  of  Oaxaca  and  Puebla  ;  in  which 
latter  place  it  is  called  **  Puebla  marble,"  and  '*  Tecali  "  —  from 
the  district  whence  it  comes.  The  name  onyx  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  ''finger-nail"  or  "veined  gem."  The  Mexican  onjrx. 
is  actually  an  aragonite,  and  is  softer  than  the  reál  onyx. 
Scientists  know  the  red  onyx  as  sardonyxy  the  gray  as  chclce- 
dony,  and  the  black,  ^reen,  or  brown  as  onicolo. 

The  Mexican  onyx  is  used  extensively  in  the  jewelers'  trade; 
in  the  manufacture  of  small  souvenirs  (usually  on  sale  in  the 
cúrio  stores),  and  in  the  interior  decorations  of  churches  and 
public  buildings.  As  a  decorative  matériái  onyx  is  seen  to 
good  advantage  in  the  Palacio  de  Correos  (p.  328)  at  Mexico 
City,  and  in  the  Puebla  Cathedralj  describea  at  p.  512.  The 
irón  deposits  which  give  color  to  onyx  are  somewhat  affected 
by  temperature  changes.  The  variety  without  stripes  is 
harder,  but  is  not  so  handsome  as  the  striped  stone.  Somé  of 
it  is  80  translucent  that  it  is  used  in  lieu  of  window  glass.  The 
Puebla  craf  tsmen  f  ashion  the  Mexican  onyx  intő  many  attract- 
ive  shapes  —  plateSj  pen-holders,  ink-wells,  fruit  pieces,  etc. 

XII.  Theatres.  BuU-Fights.  Cock-Fights.  Juego  de  Pelota. 
Museums  and  Picture  Galleries.    Churches.    Holidays. 

Theatres  (teátros)  are  to  be  foimd  in  most  of  the  Mex.  cities; 
in  the  larger  play-houses  the  perf ormance  generally  lasts  from 
9  to  midnight.  Comedies  (comédiaa),  operas  (dperaa),  dramas 
{drámas)y  and  melodramas  (mel(MÍramas)  are  popular ;  Germán 
and  Italian  grand  opera  is  the  predilection  of  tne  devotees  in 
ihe>  capital*    In  certain  theatres  short  zarzuelas  (operettas. 
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farcesy  and  the  liké)  please  the  taste  of  the  middle  dasses,  and 
in  others  yet  —  places  where  the  pieces  and  the  audience 
change  several  times  during  the  evening  —  one  may  pay  by 
the  hour  or  by  the  tanda  —  piece  or  turn.  The  theatres  of 
Mex.  City  are  not  always  crowded,  as  of  the  460,000  popula- 
tion  not  more  than  one  quarter  can  be  counted  upon  to  attend 
plays. 

Ticketó  are  usually  bought  at  the  ticketroffice  {deaptxcho  de 
boletoa)  in  tíie  lobby,  on  entering.  Branch  offices,  so  common 
and  popular  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  elsewhere,  are  not  customary 
in  Mexico.  Prices  vary  according  to  the  fundón  or  espedá- 
cuU>,  Orqvfistra  or  pit  ijiuneta  —  from  luna  —  moon)  seats 
rangé  from  50  c.  to  $4.  The  best  seats  are  in  boxes  called 
pkUecLs  or  polcos  primeros  (first),  which  seat  4-6  persons  and 
which  correapona,  in  location,  to«the  front  row  of  the  fírst 
balcony  in  American  theatres:  prices  from  $4  to  $25,  ac- 
COTding  to  the  quality  of  the  play.  The2nd  {segundo)^  3rd 
Íf£rceró)y  and  following  tiers  of  boxes  are  polcos,  the  prices  of 
which  are  lower  as  the  tiers  ascend.  Above  these  are  the  gen- 
erál seats  (asientos  generoles  or  groderías,  25-50  c.)  and  the 
gallery  (polería,  15-25  c),  usually  crowded  with  the  lower  class 
populaüon.  In  certain  theatres  there  are  several  rows  of  seats 
benind  the  pit  seats,  called  asientos  de  anfiieatro,  Season 
tickets  {boletos  pára  la  temporadá)  are  sold  at  a  reduction  of 
from  16 to 25per cent.  The intervals between the acts are apt 
to  be  long.  Tne  custom  of  standing  and  ogling  the  audience 
throu^h  opera-glasses  (gemelos  —  twins)  is  not  yet  obsolete. 
Smokmg,  fonneriy  quite  common,  is  now  discountenanced  by 
the  authorities. 

BuU-Fights.  The  Gran  Plaza  de  Toros  in  the  Colonia  de 
Condesa,  Mexico  City  (p.  371),  occupies  a  space  of  18,500  sq. 
meters,  nas  a  ring  diameter  of  450  ft.  and  a  seating  capacity  of 
20,000  persons  —  6,989  more  than  the  largest  buU-circus  at 
Madrid.  Until  the  construction  of  this  plaza  (in  1907),  that  of 
Valencia  (with  a  seating  capacity  of  16,851  spectators)  and 
of  Mwrcia  (with  space  for  17,500)  were  considered  the  laxgest 
structures  devotea  solely  to  bull-baiting.  The  Mexican  PÍaza 
de  Toros  cost  $700,000,  and  was  the  fírst  to  be  made  of  struc- 
tural  steel.  The  mpresa  (management)  enjoys  the  sole  right  to 
erect  bull-rings  in  the  Federal  District,  and  for  this  privilcge 
the  Government  receives  15%  of  the  totál  gate  receipts  — 
which  on  a  good  day  may  reach  $30,000  or  $40,000.  Within 
the  endosureare  a  chapel,  an  infírmary,  a  toril  (where  the  bulls 
are  kqpt),  and  many  minor  departments.  The  building  may 
be  inspected  on  '^off  davs'*  by  applying  to  the  city  ticket- 
office.  A  small  f ee  shoula  be  given  the  care-taker. 

The  BuLir-RiNQ  is  of  the  shape  its  name  indicates ;  a  huge 
amphitheatre,  consisting  of  an  aréna  (redondd)  from  which 
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rise  tier  after  tier  of  seats.  These  are  separated  from  the  nnff  < 

by  a  barrier  (barrerá)  about  5  ft.  high,  usuallv  of  wood,  behind 
which  runs  a  narrow  passage  and  a  contraharreraf  which  in 
tum  is  flanked  by  one  or  more  other  passages.  The  toreros 
spríng  from  the  aréna  intő  this  fírst  passage  when  too  hotly 
pursued  by  the  buli,  which  either  vents  its  lage  on  the  wooden 
barrier,  or,  if  it  is  suíficiently  agile,  leaps  it  and  pursues  its 
tormentor  around  the  enclosure.  The  lower  row  of  seats  — 
those  nearest  the  passageway  —  are  called  Asientos  de  Bar- 
rera  and  de  Cimtrabarrera.  Rising  from  these  are  tcn  or  twelve 
rows  called  tendidos.  Above  these,  again,  are  the  gradaa, 
which  are  under  cover  of  the  first  floor,  and  are  divided  intő 
detarUeras  (front  seats)  and  asientos  de  grada.  Above  the 
gradas,  in  the  upper  story,  are  the  polcos  (boxes)  and  the  an- 
danadas.  As  the  crowd*  on  the  lower  seats  is  apt  to  be  boister- 
ous,  it  is  advisable,  when  there  are  ladies  in  the  party^  to  sit 
either  in  a  palco  or  in  the  delantera  de  qrada,  as  exit  is  then 
possible  at  any  moment  without  attracting  attention. 

As  the  fíghts  take  place  in  the  af  temoon,  when  the  sim  is  de- 
dining,  one  half  the  plaza  is  in  shade,  the  other  exposed  to  the 
sun's  glare.  The  best  reserved  seats  (localidades  de  preferencia) 
are  on  the  shady  side,  and  besides  being  numbered  they  are  the 
most  expensive.  Folíowing  these  are  the  regular  shaded  seats 
(localidades  de  sombra) ;  visitors  should  be  caref  ul  to  ask  f  or 
a  boUtín  de  sombra  —  ticket  in  the  shade:  the  usuai  price 
is  from  three  to  fíve  pesosj  while  a  boletin  de  sol  (in  the  stm) 
costs  from  one  to  two  pesos.  The  lower  dasses  frequent  the 
sol  or  sunny  side,  and  ladies  should  never  be  taken  there.  The 
difíerent  seats  and  their  prices  are  detailed  in  the  biUs  of  the 
play,  with  the  names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  pedigrees  and 
colors  of  the  bulls. 

The  aficwnados  prefer  the  tendidos  (pit)  and  the  lower  ran^, 
in  order,  by  being  nearer,  that  they  may  not  lose  the  mce 
traits  of  tauroma/iuia.  To  catch  a  torero's  hat  or  doak  tossed 
up  from  the  ring  is  an  honor  greatly  prized  by  them.  To  be 
near  the  barrera,  and  thus  be  able  to  impart  an  impressive 
thwack  to  the  buli  should  he  leap  the  barrier  ana  course 
through  the  passageway,  delights  the  lover  of  the  sport  almost 
as  much  as  to  be  near  enougn  to  pelt  an  inept  or  dumsy  toré- 
odor  with  oranges  or  whatnot. 

The  best  fights  (corridas  formales)  are  held  in  the  winter 
season,  between  Nov.  and  March.  The  noviüadas  (lesser 
fights)  between  April  and  Sept.  —  the  off  season.  The  latter 
are  sometimes  referred  to  as  Corridas  Eco7u:micas  :  the  en- 
trance  fees  rangé  from  one  to  two  pesos  ^  and  the  bulls  are  not 
always  of  the  best  ciass.  Consult  the  daily  newspapers. 

The  Fights  are  hdd  under  the  superintendence  of  a  muni- 
cipal  oíficial  called  *^presidente,"  who  gives  the  signal  to  start. 
When  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  central  box,  the  bánd  plays  and 
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all  tlie  glittering  proceseion  of  fíghters  pass  ín  review  before 
him.  The  entry  is  unique,  marked  by  a  diversity  of  coiors 
'wliicli  are  very  attractive. 

The  proceedings  open  with  the  appearance  of  two  cdgiuícüea 

(police-officers  of  the  ring),  who  emerge  from  the  gate  beneath 

tne  preaidenda  (starter's  box) .  '*  They  are  excellently  mounted 

on  prancing  steeds  in  sleek  condition,  and  are  dressed  in  black 

velvet  breeches,  with  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  matériái,  and 

black  hats  with  variegated  plumes.   Cantering  around  either 

seznicircle  of  the  ring,  they  meet  at  its  further  side  and,  dash- 

ing  spuTs  intő  their  horses,  gallop  back  together,  salute  the 

president  (of  the  ring),  hat  in  hand,  and  disappear  within  the 

aitehway.  A  minute  later  they  again  emerge  by  the  opposite 

entrance;   the  bánd,  perched  aloft   amon^  the  andanadaSf 

strikes  up  a  stirring  vaso-dobley  and  now  begins  the  pretty  and 

imposing  spectaole  known  as  the  paseo  &  las  cuadriUaSy  or 

march-out  of  the  fighters.  The  strictest  etiquette  is  observed. 

Foremost  are  the- alguacüea  on  their  capering  stallions,  the 

plumes  in  the  hats  nodding  in  time  to  the  hoofs.  Close  behind 

come  the  three  matadores  (espadas),  striding  abreast,  their 

trajea  de  luces  flashing  splendidly.  By  a  usage  which  is  never 

transgressed,  the  oldest  to  have  taken  the  altemativaj  or  doc^ 

tor's  d^ree,  so  to  speak,  of  bull-íightins,  goes  always  on  the 

lelt;  the  next  oldest  on  the  right;  the  latest  in  the  middle. 

Tiieir  glittering  capotes  de  paseo  rest  upon  their  lef t  shoulder, 

but  the  body  of  the  cloak,  passed  round  the  waist  from  right 

to  lef t,  is  canght  up  and  held  with  the  lef t  hand  over  the  left 

hip,  leaving  the  right  arm  free. 

"After  the  matadores  cöme  their  handeriUeros  ;  then  the 
mounted  picadores.  Needless  to  say,  their  garb  is  infinitely 
plainer  than  that  of  the  matadores,  consisting  of  the  familiar 
broad-brimmed  picador's  hat  with  its  pompon ;  the  short  jacket 
of  colored  velvet  and  black  braid;  the  light  yellow  leather 
breeches  opening  over  the  boot;  the  faja,  or  scarf  about  the 
waist,  narrow  cravat,  frilled  shirt  front,  and  low  waistcoat. 
Then  follow  the  ring  attendants,  vulgarly  known  as  mx>ru)s 
sabios  (wise  monkeys),  who  attend  upon  the  horses,  stanch 
the  holes  gored  in  them  with  pellets  of  tow,  and  thwack  them 
to  their  feet  when  wounded ;  and  lastly  the  arrastreSy  or  teams 
of  mules  to  drag  away  the  fallen  beasts,  both  equine  and 
bovine. 

'*  Arriving  at  a  dignified,  swinging  stride  beneath  the  presi- 
dential  box,  all  the  nghters  lift  their  monteras  in  honor  of  the 
president,  who  acknowledges  the  courtesy  by  lifting  his  hat; 
and  the  procession  breaks  away.  The  alguadles  and  the  teams 
of  mules  gallop  away  out  of  the  ring,  and  out  of  sight;  so  do 
the  picadores,  excepting  two,  who  grasp  their  garrochas  (iron- 
tipped  pikes)  and  station  themselves  a  few  yards  apart,  the 
firet  being  somé  twenty  yards  to  the  left  of  the  torü.  They  are 
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then  said  to  be  de  tanda  ;  while  those  who  await  their  tum  out- 
side  the  ring  are  de  reserva,  The  toreros  throw  their  costly 
capotes  de  paseo  (promenade  capes)  to  their  fríends  amoDg  tfaüe 
spectators,  to  fold  and  keep  for  them,  and  take  instead,  mata- 
dores  and  banderiüeros  alike,  the  weíl-wom  capas  of  red  and 
yellow  percal,  faded,  as  a  rule,  by  long  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  smeared  with  ominous  stains,  mementoes  of  other  corri- 
daSf  that  are  patentlv  other  than  vegetable  dyes.  The  poor, 
trusting  horses  twitch  their  ears  in  blest  unconsciousness  of 
their  inevitable  doom.  The  ponderous  picador's  saddles,  with 
huge  bucket  stirrups,  bring  their  wasted  rumps  and  withers 
intő  more  prominent  contrast."  Diseased,  emaciated,  wom 
out  with  age  and  over-work,  they  are  pitiabie  specimens,  in- 
dubitably  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 

The  fight  {lidiá)  is  a  ''tragedy  in  three  acts,  lasts  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  each  consists  of  precisely  the  same  rou- 
tine.  From  six  to  eight  buUs  are  usually  kiUed  diuing  each 
*función '  of  las  corridas  formales  (standard  fights) ;  occasion- 
aliy  another  —  toro  de  Grácia  —  is  eonceded  to  popular  clam- 
or,  which  here  will  take  no  denial." 

"When  all  are  ready"  (says  Mr.  Leonard  Williams,  Land 
óf  the  Dons)^  ^'  picadores,  matadores,  and  peanes,  the  president 
waves  his  handkerchief.  A  drum  and  trumpet  sound  the 
appointed  call  which  summons  the  egress  of  the  buli,  and  one 
of  the  algtujcUes,  reémerging,  catches  in  his  hat  the  key  of  the 
torüf  which  the  president  alsó  tosses  down,  decked  with  rib- 
bons.  A  veterán  functionary,  the  huüolere,  soours  across  the 
aréna  to  the  alguacü's  horse,  catches  the  key  in  his  marUeraf 
and  while  the  other  escapes,  moves  away  to  the  torüf  where 
are  the  genuine  heroes  of  the  hour — the  bulls.  He  inserts 
the  key,  opens  the  door,  and  retires  within  the  space  between 
the  barriers.  The  passageway  is  narrow  and  as  the  buli  rushes 
through  it,  an  attendant  leans  over  and  plants  between  his 
shoulders  a  small  keen  puntiUa  (a  thin  dagger)  from  which 
flutter  colored  ribbons." 

The  public  curiosity  to  see  the  first  rush  out  is  intense. 
"  With  a  fiery  snort  of  ragé  —  if  you  are  close  enough  you  can 
see  him  blow  c[uite  a  little  cloud  of  sand  intő  the  air  —  the 
buli  is  in  the  ring,  swirls  round,  sights  or  smells  the  two  pica" 
dores  de  tanda ;  f eints  at  them  one  af ter  the  other,  as  they 
lower  their  garrochas  in  self-def ence ;  and  has  put  the  whole 
aréna  behind  him  in  about  six  seconds.  Everything  in  the 
semblanoe  of  a  iighter,  except,  of  course,  the  picadores ,  has 
Ughtly  vaulted  the  barrera,  and  is  saf e  in  the  callejon,  or  space, 
somé  seven  feet  wide,  between  the  barriers.  No!  The  mata- 
dor ^  cloak  in  hand,  leaps  back  again,  advances  from  the  bar- 
rier,  and  calls  to  the  toro  with  a  quick  little  cry,  '  íHoi, 
Hoi  !  *  He  darts  round  angrily,  puUs  up  dead,  and  surveys  his 
enemy,  somé  twenty  feet  away,  who  holds  his  capote  in  both 
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hands,  directly  in  front  of  his  body.  To  snort  and  chai^e  at 
the  cloak  and  the  man  is  the  work  of  a  swifter  second  than 
was  ever  told  by  clock.  Where  is  the  bold  torero  f  in  pieces  I 
Not  he.  Without  moving  his  feet  so  much  as  the  literal 
breadth  of  a  hair,  he  swings  his  cloak  out  to  the  right  with 
both  arms,  and  the  deadly  weapons  that  would  transfix  a 
three-inch  oaken  plank  have  grazed  the  golden  bobbins  on  his 
jacket,  and  the  danger  is  thirty  feet  away .  The  buli,  as  soon  as 
the  violence  of  his  onrush  allows  him,  pulls  up,  turns,  and  re- 
peats  the  charge,  to  pass  again  beneath  the  enemy's  arm ;  and 
again,  and  again,  till  the  eye  tums  giddy  at  the  lightning-like 
mauGBUvre;  and  at  every  tum  the  valiant  fíghter  makes  that 
índescríbable,  graceful  bend  of  his  lithe  body,  and  swings  out 
his  cápa  with  unerring  art.  The  masterpiece  is  yet  to  come. 
On  the  bull's  chargin^  for  the  seventh  time,  the  torero  gives  an 
abrupt  half-turn,  trails  his  cloak  over  his  shoulder^  and  walks 
deliberately  away,  the  toro  staring  stupidly  after  him,  without 
attempting  to  foUow.  The  victory  of  man  over  brute  intel- 
liff ence  is  tríumphantly  declared^  amid  a  rapid  tempest  of  ap- 

glause,  just  liké  the  rattle  of  shmgle  on  a  stormy  beach.  The 
ero  of  the  ovation,  with  a  modest  wave  of  his  nand,  presses 
his  montera  to  his  head,  and  seeks  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

"  The  ice  is  broken.  The  torOj  snorting  and  pawing  the  sand, 
is  spoiUng  for  another  duel.  Nor  has  he  long  to  wait.  The 
picadoreéy  whíle  the  preceding  incident  was  in  progress,  have 
cantered  round  the  oarreray  and  puli  up  almost  facing  him. 
One  of  them  is  ordered  to  jiicar  ;  and  the  man,  arranging  the 
banda^e  over  the  right  eye  of  his  nag,  sets  spurs  to  the  already 
half-fnghtened  beast,  and  resolutdy  advances,  followed  by 
the  impatient  exhortations  of  the  multitude,  who  gibe  and 
jeer  without  stint,  if  they  suspect  him  to  be  funking.  ^  iSaca 
más  vara  y  anda  derecho  !  *  (Lengthen  your  lance  and  at  him !) 
thev  yell. 

"The  buli,  three  yards  or  so  away,  sniffs,  drops  his  head, 
and  —  half  a  yard  of  hom  is  in  the  horse's  chest;  both  animál 
and  rider  rolli^g  over  and  over,  the  man,  as  safety  obviously 
demands,  keepin^  to  the  side  nearer  the  barrera  ;  the  horse, 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  ghastly  hole,  and  struggling  des- 

Eerately  to  rise  to  his  feet,  between  him  and  the  buli.  The 
andage  has  fallen  off ,  and  the  penco'a  eyes  are  wild  and  terror- 
stricken.  But  there  is  life  and  utility  in  him  yet,  and  while  an 
espada  performs  the  'guíte,'  which  consists  in  drawing  off  the 
res  with  a  graceful  tum  of  his  capaj  the '  wise  monkeys '  rush 
valiantly  out  from  the  barrier,  ana  flog  him,  trembling  m  everv 
limb,  to  his  feet.  The  rider  curses  him,  prods  him  angrily  with 
the  garrochaf  and  remounts.  Again  the  buli  is  ready,  as  are 
the  horse  and  rider.  At  the  second  pica  the  heart  is  touched  — 
the  horse's,  I  mean,  not  the  spectators'.  The  victim,  as  soon  as 
the  shock  is  over,  and  the  buli  is  again  drawn  off^.does  not  fali, 
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but  the  picadorf  who  ought  to  know  what  is  takinc  place,  dis- 
mounts.  He,  at  least,  has  felt  the  death-stroke  oi  the  beast; 
and  sure  enough,  from  dose  behind  the  top  of  the  főre  leg  the 
bríght  artériái  blood  begins  to  issue;  at  íirst  in  little  jets,  then 
spouting  with  the  volume  of  a  hőse.  The  stricken  animál  rocks 
dully  to  and  f ro,  and  falls  prone,  twitching  his  ears  and  mov- 
ing  his  under  lip  convulsively.  A  mono  sabio  relieves  him  in  a 
leisurely  manner  of  saddle  and  bridle,  plants  his  f  oot  upon  his 
head,  and  taking  out  a  small  puntiMa  from  his  shirt,  drives  it 
smartly  intő  the  base  of  the  brain  and  shakes  it  to  and  fro.  A 
desperate  kick  or  two ;  the  eyes  grow  dim ;  the  lip  drops,  dis- 
dosing  the  grinning  teeth;  and  all  is  over.  The  mono  sabio 
extracts  the  puntükL,  wipes  it  on  the  poor  jamelgo*s  hide,  and 
attaching  the  halter,  prepares  his  neck  for  the  arrastre.  Vae 
victis  !  The  first  of  the  morüuri  has  fallen,  and  the  populace, 
intoxicated  with  camage;  are  roaring  for  fresh  bloooshed. 

"The  picador,  hampered  by  the  gregoriana  which  covers  his 
right  leg,  has  limped  off  for  a  remount,  and  while  a  reserva 
tínerges,  number  one  supplies  his  place.  This  time  the  sverte 
proves  more  gory  still.  The  toro,  the  blood  from  the  previoiis 
picaa  trickling  from  his  neck,  and  staining  the  fluttering  diviaa 
to  a  uniform  maroon,  is  warming  to  his  work.  He  dives  at  the 
belly  of  his  prey  and  tears  it  open  through  a  quarter  of  its 
lensth.  The  guts,  dripping  with  blood  and  excrement,  fali  out 
and  about  the  sand,  and  their  reeling  owner  stamps  upon 
them  wildly.  A  man  in  front  of  me  points  pleasantly  to  the 
shining,  bleeding  entrails.  *Todos  los  trastoa  de  la  cocina*  (Ali 
the  pots  and  pansof  the  kitchen),  he  remarks;  the  neighbors 
jóin  in  his  laughter,  and  th^  joke  passes  for  a  good  one. 

"  A  new  relay  of  cavalry  arrives,  and  the  toro  is  still  game. 
But  the  picador  is  strong  of  wrist,  and  leaves  him  heavily 
castigado^ánvivig  the  garrocha  pitilessly  intő  his  shoulder,  and 
holding  it  there  while  men  might  count  a  score.  The  horse 
is  untouched,  but  the  buli,  by  the  time  the  matador  practises 
the  quite  on  him,  is  bleeding  hard.  *  Buena  vara/  shout  the 
enraptured  onlookers,  and  the  picador f  one  of  a  class  that  earns 
more  tumbles  than  pesoSj  touches  his  castorenOj  and  rides  off, 
grinning. 

'*The  president  makes  the  appointed  signal,  the  cornet 
sounds  for  the  STierte  de  handeriüas,  and  the  cavalry  rétire. 
The  two  banderiUeros  hand  their  capotes  over  the  barrier  and 
grasp  the  banderiUaSf  a  pair  apiece.  These  are  of  ash,  rather 
over  two  feet  in  length,  about  two  thirds  of  which  is  decorated 
with  colored  paper,  cut  in  narrow  strips.  At  the  tip  is  a  solid 
barb.  The  banderíUerOj  then,  whose  turn  it  is,  moves  off  to  meet 
the  reSf  and  finds  him  standing  motionless  near  the  táblás^ 
forming  an  angle  with  them.  Standing  somé  six  yards  away, 
and  fully  facine  him,  the  bavderiüero  calls  to  the  toro,  alter- 
nately  lifting  the  pálos  to  arms'  length,  and  lowering  them, 
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and  risin^  lightly  on  hís  toes.  He  is  now  said  to  be  alegrando 
or  'cheenng'^the  buli.  Finally,  when  the  latter's  attention  is 
sufficientl:^  fixed,  he  swoops  upon  him,  and  descríbíng  a  part 
of  a  circle  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  horns,  lifts  his  arms,  and 
keeping  both  hands  eloee  t(^ther,  metiendo  los  brazos.,  drives 
the  barbed  sticks  intő  the  toro's  neck.  Our  here  has  davado 
un  dtten  par  in  the  manner  which  is  known  as  al  sesgOy  and  the 
feat  is  greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause.  The  two  barbs  are 
planted  close  together,  and  exactly  as  the  art  demands,  di- 
rectly  behind  the  head,  neither  too  far  forward  nor  too  far 
back;  and  the  baiiderüUiSf  as  the  toro  bellows  and  paws  the 
ground  at  the  receipt  of  this  additional  courtesy,  fali  grace- 
fully  aslant  on  either  side  of  his  face. 

"The  coUocation  of  the  second  pair,  a  task  pertaining  to 
handeriUero  number  two,  is  a  longer  affair.  The  taro  is  pre- 
pared  for  anything  and  everything,  and  as  crafty  as  a  Jew. 
His  adversary,  attempting  the  same  device  as  his  predecessor, 
halloes  to  him  and  springs  as  high  as  heaven,  then  shifts  his 
ground  and  repeats  the  experiment.  At  length,  when  the  pro- 
ceedings  have  lasted  rather  longer  than  is  opportune,  and  the 
spectators  are  revealii^  unmistakable  signs  of  boredom,  he 
resorte  to  treachery.  For  this  purpose  he  sidles  behind  his 
quarry,  and  making  ready  the  pálos  and  giving  an  abrupt  cry, 
brings  the  enemy  swin^ng  round  upon  him,  and  driving  m 
the  banderiüaSy  darts  nimbly  away  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
toro's  head.  This  is  de  média  vuelta  —  half  a  tum;  and  beÍDg 
executed  como  Diós  monda  (as  God  commands) ,  is  met  with 
renewed  applause.  BanderiUero  number  one  drives  in  a  third 
pair,  defrente,  a  trifie  abiertOj  that  is,  with  more  space  between 
the  palás  than  should  be,  and  theref ore  not  so  unimpeachablv 
artistic  as  the  others,  and  the  toro,  with  the  six,  gay-colored, 
blood-bespotted  harpoons  dangling  from  his  withers,  is  ready 
for  the  supreme  sverte  and  dissolution. 

"The  comet  sounds  a^ain,  and  the  matador,  who  for  somé 
little  while  has  been  restmg  by  the  barrier,  advances,  estoque 
and  mtdeta  in  hand,  to  just  beneath  the  presidential  box.  The 
president  raises  his  hat^  the  matador  his,  and  holding  both 
sword  and  engafío  in  his  left  hand,  and  emphasizing  every 
period  with  a  fiourish  of  the  montera,  delivers  his  brindis,  or 
matadorial  speech.  The  oration,  fortunately  for  the  impatient 
multitude,  is  not  a  long  one;  in  fact,  a  dozen  seconds  will  have 
covered  it  all,  when  the  matador,  swinging  his  montera  jauntily 
round  him  and  up  intő  the  tendidos,  tums  on  his  heel  and 
strides  majestically  forward  to  complete  the  doom  of  the 
toro. 

"The  executioner's  first  step  is  to  wave  off  all  his  men 
'ifvera  gente/'  an  action  that  is  always  popular  as  signify- 
ing  pluck,  and  professional  pundonor,  Then,  liando  el  trapo, 
namely,  adjusting  the  scarlet  muleta  to  a  small  stick,  from 
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the  end  of  which  a  spike  projects  and  secures  the  cloth,  he  ad- 
vances  to  within  three  yards  of  his  opponent  and  sidles  warily 
round  him,  gradually  describing  almost  the  complete  circum- 
ference  of  a  circle,  and  keenly  scrutinizing  his  every  move- 
ment.  In  these  moments  you  may  be  sure  he  is  decidiog  on 
the  nature  and  evén  the  number  of  the  pases  de  mideta  he 
means  to  employ.  When  his  mind  is  made  up  and  the  buli  has 
been  suitably  cuxsumnavigated,  the  matador  thniste  out  the 
engafío  on  his  left,  holding  it  in  his  left  hand  and  almost  brush- 
ing  it  against  his  victinrg  nőse.  He  is  now  said  to  be  empor 
pandOf  or  smothering  the  bulFs  face  with  the  red  cloth.  The 
torOj  dropping  his  head,  charges  the  mvleta.  To  all  appear- 
ances  he  is  oblivious  of  the  man,  who,  without  moving  his  feet, 
raises  ttíe  cloth,  and  sweeps  it  backward,  foUowed  by  the  buli, 
both  hixiho  and  trapo  describing  with  infínite  swiftness  a  small 
portion  of  a  circle.  This  manceuvre  is  the  pase  naturcd,  and 
the  matador,  always  with  the  same  sure-footedness  and  calm, 
repeats  it  no  less  than  seven  times.  The  vigilant^  reflexive 
dexterity  of  the  humán,  as  opposed  to  the  blind,  impetuous 
savagery  of  the  bnite,  seems  to  nave  left  the  latter  completely 
stunned  and  süly;  but  any  aficionado  will  teli  you  that  the 
toro  carries  his  head  too  low;  so  the  diestro  gives  nim  a  couple 
of  *pase8  por  aUo,*  lifting  the  mideta  at  each  sweep  over  and 
across  the  horns,  and  when  he  fínds  him  to  be  sufficiently 
cuadrado,  with  főre  and  hind  legs  properly  set  together,  and 
head  at  the  desired  elevation,  prepares  for  the  volapié.  Lifting 
in  his  right  hand  the  gleaming  estoqiie  to  the  levél  of  his  shoul- 
der,  and  aimin^,  by  running  ms  eye  along  the  blade,  for  all  the 
world  as  thougn  he  were  sighting  a  rifle,  at  the  scientifíc  point 
on  the  top  of  the  buU's  neck,  with  his  left  hand  he  extends  the 
mideta  beyond  his  right  side,  under  his  sword  arm,  and  perfir 
lándose  with  his  body,  that  is,  planting  himself  sideways  in  the 
same  line  with  the  bull's  length,  delivers  the  thrust  at  the 
same  juncture  that  he  darts  forward,  smothering  as  he  does 
so,  the  toro's  face  with  the  mideta,  and  giving  the  animál  the 
scdida  on  his  right,  at  the  identical  instant  that  he  himself  es- 
capes  on  his  left.  The  estocada,  in  the  hands  of  so  consummate 
a  classic,  is  naturally  perfection's  self,  and  the  only  visible 
vestige  of  the  weapon  is  the  cruz,  or  hilt,  peeping  írom  the 
flesh,  deluged  with  welling  crimson,  of  the  victim.  Yet  evén 
thus  it  is  a  matter  of  a  good  many  moments  before  the  van- 
quished  f alls  to  earth  —  se  echa.  First  of  all  the  peones  dash 
forward,  and  throwing  out  their  capotes,  whirl  him  alternately 
to  right  and  left,  but  this  is  resented  by  the  spectators  as  a 
violation  of  fair  play,  and  the  matador  again  steps  f orth  to  exe- 
cute  the  descdbeUo,  Newly  confronting  his  foe,  he  dazes  him 
by  a  number  of  short  'oases  known  as  de  pitón  á  püón,  and 
carefully  taking  aim,  almost  by  f eeling  with  the  point  of  the 
estoque  for  the  spot  desired,  namely,  the  base  ot  the  brain, 
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delivers  one  vicious  little  dig,  and  overroUs  the  valorous  but 
unfortunate  comúpeto.  The  indispensable  *wise*monkeys' 
hamesB  his  stíffening  remains  for  the  arrastref  the  banderiucut 
arc  dragged  out,  likewise  the  eatoque,  the  peones  withdra  w  to  the 
eatribo,  and  the  incomparable  matador,  after  repeating,  this 
time  without  rhetoric,  nis  salute  to  the  presídent,  moves  trí- 
umphantly  round  the  ring  to  the  inspirituig  strains  of  a  popu- 
lar  tangó,  and  the  frenzied  acclamations  of  his  worshippers. 
Quite  a  warehouse  of  bats  is  thrown  down  to  him,  and  cigars 
galore.  The  latter  he  disdains  to  grope  for,  leaving  them  to  an 
attendant  peon  ;  but  he  gathers  up  the  headgear,  sends  it  with 
his  own  hand  spinnine  back  to  the  proprietor,  and  evén  takes 
a  quarter  of  a  mouthful  from  a  bota^  obsequiously  lowered 
from  a  tendido,  For  the  time  being  he  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  the  most  applauded  man  in  the  República, 

"  The  generál  outline  of  the  programme  does  not  vary.  Each 
buli  is  first  of  all  attacked  and  weakened  bv  the  picadores,  then 
he  passes  on  to  the  banderiUeros,  and  fínally  to  the  espada.  Of 
course  the  incidents  and  details  vary.  If ,  during  a  auerte  de 
vara,  the  picador,  through  carelessness  or  fűnk,  or  want  of 
skill,  leaves  his  garrocha  sticking  in  the  buU's  neck,  while 
the  brute  is  bein^  enticed  sufficiently  near  to  the  barrier  to  lug 
away  the  projecting  shaft,  the  público  riddle  the  cowering  mis- 
demeanant  witli  voUey  upon  voUey  of  oaths  and  ribald  epi- 
thets.  Horses,  f ewer  or  more  as  the  case  may  be,  will  fali  and 
be  thwacked  again  to  their  feet  by  the  assiduous  peones,  and 
gored  in  every  possible  manner,  until  they  are  ripped  to  shreds 
and  little  of  their  ílesh  and  nothing  of  their  bfe  remains  to 
them;  and  then  the  teams  of  the  arrastre,  to  the  music  of  their 
meny  bells,  will  drag  them  away  and  out  of  sight;  and  upon 
the  morrow,  says  jrour  neighbor  facetiously,  the  price  of 
chorizos  (sausages)  will  be  cheaper." 

The  course  of  the  corrida  includes  manceuvres  so  many,  and 
so  variously  executed,  that  to  attempt  to  describe  them  all 
would  be  inevitabl^  to  bewüder.  Toreros  are  not  unf requently 
gored,  and  the  terrible  comada  received  from  a  Mexícan  buU 
by  the  matador  Antonio  MorUes,  in  the  Mex.  City  ring  in  Jan. 
1907,  which  caused  his  death  a  fewdays  later,  proves  that 
suertes  not  down  on  the  bilis  may  be  looked  for  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Hlltairy.  The  Büll-Fioht  (corrida  de  toros)  was  instituted  by  the 
Moors  in  Spain  (about  the  12th  century)  for  the  encouragement  of  pro- 
ficiency  in  the  use  of  martial  weapons  and  for  the  celebration  of  festal 
oecasions;  they  were  first  known  (to  the  Sisaniards)  as  Fieettu  de  Toros 
—  bull-feasts.  In  the  early  buU-fíghts  (which  were  prerogatives  of  the 
aristocracy  down  to  the  16th  cent.)  the  animál  was  attacked  by  a  gentle- 
man armed  onlv  with  the  Rejon-—  a  short  projectile  spear  or  lance 
about  four  feet  long^.  This  originál  form  of  bull-fíght  (now  only  given 
on  grand  occasions,  in  8pain)  is  called  a  Fiesta  Reál  —  Royal  feast.  For- 
meny  they  weie  a  part  of  the  coronation  ceremoniaL 

TÜie  Cia  Campeador  was  perhape  the  first  cavalier  to  descend  with 
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the  lanoe  intő  the  aréna  and  kill,  on  horseback,  the  formidable  animál. 
The  Moors.  who  invented  the  aíierie  de  banderillaSt  killed  the  buli  on  foot 
in  a  form  widely  different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  Thev  carried 
a  cloak  over  the  left  arm,  and  used  but  one  weapon  at  a  time,  wnich  they 
threw,  not  planted.  This  waa  a  small  barb,  or  dart,  called  an  tusagava^ 
—  javelin.  Later,  it  came  to  be  known  as  a  rehileíer  or  cgrpón  (harpoon), 
and  is  now  the  banderilla. 

In  the  early  yeara  of  the  sport  accidents  were  very  frequent.  History 
narrates  that  no  iees  than  ten  knights  lost  their  lives  at  a  single  Fiewta 
de  Toros  (in  Spain)  in  1512.  During  the  Middle  Ages  kings  went  Into  the 
aréna,  and  the  spectacle  was  the  favorité  one  of  the  courts,  both  among 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Arabs,  who  vied  with  one  another  in  the  buU- 
arena  as  they  would  on  the  field  of  battle. 

By  the  15tn  cent.  the  art  of  bull-fighting  had  become  essential  to  every 
c<xballero.  The  sport  contínued  to  make  stead^  progress,  though  Isabella 
the  Catholic  Queen  was  violently  opposed  tp  it,  and  Popé  Pius  the  Fifth 
(in  a  Papai  Bull  of  November  20,  1567)  "  threatened  to  excommuni- 
cate  all  princes  who  suffered  its  exercise  within  their  dominions,  and 
forbade  C^ristian  buríal  to  bull-fighters  who  met  their  death  within  the 
aréna." 

Early  in  the  18th  cent.  the  sport  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  aristo- 
crats  into  those  of  professionals  {toreros) .  It  was  soon  stripped  of  its  chiv- 
alrous  character,  and  it  degenerated  into  the  repulsive  butchery  of  to- 
day.  Professional  toreros  obtained  a  deíinite  standmg  coincident  with  the 
construction  (1743)  of  the  fírst  Plaza  de  Toros  in  Madrid.  From  that  date 
the  corrida  became  a  public  spectacle. 

"The  modern  buli-nght,  more  or  less  as  now  practised,  is  accredited 
to  the  little  city  of  JEtonda,  high  poised  among  tne  mountains  of  Anda- 
lusia.  Here  was  bom,  in  or  about  the  year  1700,  Francisco  Romero^ 
the  fírst  great  exponent  of  the  modem  toreo.  He  invented  and  prac- 
tised the  atierte  de  muleta.  and  fírst  used  the  little  red  flag  one  sees  in 
the  hands  of  the  modem  matador.  He  met  the  buli,  we  are  told,  face  to 
face  as  it  charged,  after  playing  it  into  posilion  with  the  mtUeta,  and 
killed  it  with  a  single  thrust  of  his  sword,  á  pié  quieto  (without  moving 
a  foot). 

"  Seville,  the  home  of  ninety  per  cent  .of  all  the  Spanish  bull-fighters, 
soon  became  a  sturdy  rival  of  the  Ronda  school.  The  two  were  enttrely 
distinct.  The  keynote  of  the  Sevillians  was  arrojo  —  daring;  of  the  Rondt' 
fíos  serenidad  —  coolnes&.  The  former  fought  a  pié  movido,  shifting  their 
feet;  the  latter  d  pié  quieto  —  keeping  them  still.  This  latter  method 
was  undoubtedly  the  more  complete  and  meritorious.  It  demanded  an 
equal  degree  of  nerve,  and  an  infinitely  greater  study  of  the  buli.  Where 
the  Sevillians  risked,  the  Rendeűos  calculated.  These  latter  were  artists 
who  made  it  their  boast  to  despatch  their  bulls  with  elegance  and  neat- 
ness,  not  to  jeopardize  their  lives  in  break-neck  exploits.  The  Sevillians, 
on  the  contrary,  aimed  at  keei>ing  the  spectators  in  a  fever  by  the  extra- 
VQgance  and  evén  follyof  their  tricka,  executing  «Tí€rfes  nowadays never 
heard  of.  The  scUto  del  traacuerno,  or  leap  across  the  buU's  head,  was 
quite  a  common  item  of  their  progranmie.  So  was  the  salto  del  festtut, 
or  leap  along  the  bull's  back. 

"  A  dare-devil  of  that  period  was  Martin  Barcáiztegui  (surnamed 
Martincho)  a  cowherd  of  Guipúzeoa.  His  feats  sowed  panic  among  the 
spectators.  His  favorité  accomplishment  was  to  mount  upon  a  table. 
where  his  legs  were  closely  fettered  with  massive  irons.  The  whole  was 
then  set  oppK>site  the  tortZ  where  the  buli  was  kept  and  whence  heentered 
the  aréna.  The  buli,  emerging,  sighted  the  table,  covered  with  a  crim- 
8on  cloth,  and  charged  it,  when  Martincho  would  leap  along  his  back 
from  head  to  tail,  and  alight  in  perfect  safety.  On  a  certain  occasion, 
at  Zarap^oza,  Martincho,  seated  in  a  chair,  killed  a  buli  by  a  single  thrust, 
using  his  hat  as  a  muleta. 

*•  Pedro  Romero.  third  and  greatest  of  the  Ronda  family,  who  was  born 
in  1754,  died  in  183Q,at  the  age  of  eighty-fíve,  after  having  killed,  during 
his  fíghting  career  of  thirty  years,  5,600  bulls,  the  greater  part  of  them 
recíbiendo  —  a  dangerous  and  crucial  but  effective  methoa  of  planting 
the  sword  while  the  buli  advanoee. 
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".The  indítmentaria,  or  costiune  of  the  torero  at  the  middle  of  the  18th 
cent.  was  a  plain,  bufí-colored  jacket  and  breeches,  with  low  shoes  and 
a  leather  beit.  Thirty  years  later  Coatillares  replaced  the  beit  bv  a  sash 
résem blinff  that  now  wom,  and  later  still,  m  the  time  of  the  celebrated 
Pepe-Ilo  (norribly  gored  and  killed  in  the  Madrid  Plaza  in  1801).  the 
severity  of  the  uniform  was  further  improved  intő  a  simílitude  ot  the 
present  traje  de  lucea  (brilliant  dress),  but  the  trimmings  upon  the  jaoket 
were  merely  of  black  braid.  Somé  twenty  years  later  this  was  replaced 
by  the  massive  gold  embroidery  which  has  oontinued  to  the  present." 

As  Spain  is  the  alma  mater  of  the  Mexican  tauramachists,  or  aficio- 
nadoe  —  lovers  of  the  Lidia  Taurina  —  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  spec- 
tacle  should  have  been  introduced  intő  Mexico  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortéa, 
who  erected  a  bull-rino^  in  the  Mexico  City  Zócalo  (p.  265)  soon  after  the 
Aztec  city  was  conquered  and  long  before  the  corner-stone  of  the  Cathe- 
dral  was  laid.  "  Binl-baiting  in  any  shape,"  says  Richárd  Ford,  "is  irre- 
sistible  to  the  Spaniard  (and  this  holds  true  of  the  Mexican) ;  his  hostility 
to  the  buli  grows  with  his  growth,  and  the  very  chiidren  pla^  at  Toro, 
just  as  ours  do  at  leap-frog."  Few  grown  up-Spaniards  (or  Mexicans) 
can  pass  a  buli  (hardly  a  cow)  without  bullying  and  insulting  him.  by 
waving  their  cloaks  in  defiance  of  el  capeo, 

BuLL-FiGHTERS  {TúTeroSj  LidiadoreSf  or  Genie  de  CoUta  — 
they  of  the  little  queue)  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  distinguishable 
from  common  mortals.  Their  dress,  outside  the  circus,  con- 
sists  of  a  squat  black  hat,  a  tight-fítting  jacket  which  is  left 
unbuttoned  and  does  not  reach  the  trousers;  an  open  waist^ 
coat  which  displays  a  finely  ruffled  shirt-front  set  with  yellow 
gold  studs;  two  tiny  gold  studs  which  take  the  place  of  a 
cravat;  peg-top  trousers  (usually  black  or  gray),  which  fit  the 
buttocks  liké  the  tights  of  a  balle1>-dancer  and  which  fali  intő 
many  wrinkles  above  the  shoe-tops ;  a  tiny  pigtail  (about  the 
size  of  a  lead-pencil)  which  f alls  írom,  or  is  looped-up  on,  the 
crown  of  the  head ;  a  massive  watch-fob  and  a  variety  of  other 
jewelry  and  personal  adomments.  They  waik  with  a  notice- 
able  mincing  gait,  speak  yery  rapidly,  eat  the  terminations  of 
their  words,  and  infuse  intő  their  conversation  and  deport- 
ment  a  sort  of  bravado  common  to  Andalusian  plebs.  Fi^hters 
are  usually  known  by  somé  nom  de  guerre,  such  as:  Conejito  — 
little  rabbit ;  GaJlüo — little  rooster ;  Blanquüo — the  little  white 
oneí  Minvio — minute;  and  similar  pseudonyms.  In  the  ab- 
sence  of  a  Puerta  dd  Sói  at  Mexico  City,  members  of  the  craft 
congregate  in  certain  streets  (notably  the  Avenida  16  de 
Septiembre)fSíná  the  neighborhood  usually  smacks  of  them  and 
their  agile  profession.  The  house-walls  are  pasted  with  an- 
nouncements  (anuncios)  of  comingj  lides ;  with  illuminated 
post-cards  showinc  noted  diestros  in  various  attitudes,  and 
with  all  manner  of  advertisements  having  reference  to  them 
and  appealing  for  their  patronage.  The  average  yearly  kill  of 
a  popular  torero  is  100  to  200  bulls,  according  to  the  number 
of  engagements  he  fíUs. 

The  profession  of  büU-fighter  is  low  caste,  although  "the 
champions  are  much  courted  by  certain  gilded  youths,  and 
are  the  pride  and  darlings  of  all  the  lower  classes.  Those  killed 
in  the  aréna  were  formerly  denied  the  burial  rites,  as  dying 
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without  confession."  It  is  a  lucrative  profession  for  the  ex- 
pert  matador  (killer),  but  one  attended  by  constant  danger 
while  in  the  ring.  "  Not  all  the  practice  in  the  world  can  render 
the  torero*8  trade  a  sinecure.  Mistakes  are  common  to  humán- 
ity,  and  a  buli  of ten  turns  out  to  be  other  than  was  antici- 
pated.  Evén  a  slip  may  pro  ve  the  matador' s  undoing.  In  the 
actual  moment  of  delivering  the  eatocada  (thrust)  the  matador 
must  achieve  both  one  and  other  of  two  objects.  He  must  kill 
the  buli,  and  avoid  being  killed  himself ;  the  first  by  driving 
the  sword  with  proper  strength  and  in  the  proper  direction,  in 
a  very  limited  and  un-get-at-able  area;  the  second,  by  simul- 
taneously  aíf  ording  the  animál  a  proper  egress  with  the  mtdeta. 
Of  coubse  this  sounds  particularly  easy,  but  possibly,  with 
those  needle-like  homs  a  couple  of  inches  from  your  chest,  the 
impression  is  less  exhilaratin^."  In  spite  of  sJl  precautions, 
the  list  of  accidents  (cogidas)  m  the  ring,  fatál  or  otherwise,  is 
a  long  one.  When  a  fighter,  whatever  his  category,  is  "  caught" 
and  dashed  to  the  ground,  without  the  bulPs  affording  him 
time  to  rise,  his  best  chance  of  escaping  with  a  Tninimny  of 
injury  obviously  consists  in  lyin^  perfectly  motionless,  face 
downward.  Here,  again,  is  a  maxim  more  easily  diéta ted  than 
observed,  yet  the  presence  of  mind  the  average  plucky  torero 
retains,  throughout  so  crucial  a  moment,  is  quite  astonishing. 
On  certain  oceasions  it  is  possible  for  a  torero  to  savé  a  com- 
rade's  life  bjr  coUando,  or  hanging  from  the  buU's  tail,  a  risky 
and  self-sacrifícing  act. 

"  Cogidas,  though  frequent,  are  naturally  not  of  constant  occurrence. 
but  evén  a  slight  wouncl  caused  by  a  bull's  horn  requires  delicate  treat- 
ment,  and  Í8  predispo^ed  to  complicatious.  Apart  from  the  splinterine  of 
thehorn,!  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  covered  with  grit  and  sand,  or  steeped  in 
the  blood  of  diseased  horses.  Owing,  again,  to  the  positions  commonly 
adopted  by  the  íighters  in  order  to  perform  their  work,  a  eogida  is  more 
often  than  not  about  the  ^roin  or  thighs,  jeopardizing  the  femoral  artery, 
the  intestine,  and  the  kidneys—  the  most  vuinerable  portions  of  the 
body." 

"Not  only  must  the  matador  be  cool,  alert,  patient/  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  duties  of  his  cuadriUa  in  order  to 
capably  direct  their  work,  but  his  judgment  must  be  ripe  and 
accurate,  his  nerve  unflinching.  He  must  be  impervious  to  the 
animadversions  of  the  multitude,  from  whom  he  is  sure  to 
hear,  upon  an '  off  day,*  a  deal  of  ribald  criticism  and  insolent 
censure.  Nothing,  however  a^gravating,  must  put  him  out  of 
temper.  He  must  trust  implicitly  to  his  experience  of  the  dan- 
gerous  beasts  he  has  to  kill.  He  must  make  his '  passes '  close 
to  his  enemy  without  shifting  his  feet,  which  is  always  ugly, 
and  prone  to  be  interpreted  as  asco  or  *funk.'  He  must  pass 
in  rigid  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  game,  emplo3dng 

1  "  The  correct  term  in  toreaque  euphuitnn  is  astas,  spears ;  cvernoa^ 
homs,  is  seldom  mentioned  to  ears  polite,  as  its  seoondary  meaning 
mifl^t  give  offenoe." 
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certain  'passes/  to  correspond  with  certain  índicationfi  on 
the  part  of  the  buli,  and  when  he  has  worked  the  latter  to  a 

Eroper  posture,  squarel^  planted  (ciiadrado),  exactly  facing 
ím,  with  head  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and  each  pair  of  feet 
planted  closely  together,  he  must  drive  the  estoque  home  at  the 
proper  spot,  and  provide  for  his  own  exit. 

"The  magnifícent  costume  of  a  matador  adds  very  consider- 
ably  to  the  brilliance  of  the  spectacle.  His  glitteríng  attire 
costs  him  hundreds  of  pesos,  and  consists  of  the  black,  curly 
cap  or  morderaj  jacket,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  all  three 
elaborately  worked,  and  heavily  loaded  with  ílashing  bobbins 
of  gold  thread;  white  embroidered  shirt,  with  narrow  wrist- 
bands  and  low  coUar,  long,  narrow  tie,  silk  sash,  two  pairs  of 
stockings,  and  heelless  running  shoes.  All  this,  together  with 
the  gorgeous  capote  de  paseo,  or  'parade  cloak,'  completes  the 
outward  matador,  Just  as  though  he  were  somé  theatrical 
artiste,  he  is  dressed  by  his  criado  (servant),  who  puts  him 
through  the  lengthy  process  of  drawin^  on  two  pairs  of  tight- 
fítting  stockin^s,  the  under  pair  of  white  cotton,  the  upper  of 
flesh-colored  silk;  then  winaing  him  round  and  rouna  m  his 
sash— -seven  times  is  the  approved  number  —  and  'doing 
his  hair/  that  is,  attaching  to  the  natural  coleta  br  diminutive 
pigtail,  twisted  up  at  the  back  of  his  head,  the  mushroom- 
shaped  bunch  of  black  silk  known  as  the  ^mofío.'  '* 

A  famous  matador  will  sometimes  receive  from  $3,000  to 
$5^000  for  a  single  corriday  but  from  this  simi  he  pays  the  sal- 
aries  of  the  three  banderilleros  and  the  three  picadores  of  his 
cuadriüa. 

The  salary  of  a  banderiüerOf  who  ranks  next  to  the  matador, 
or  espada  (swordsman),  is  in  absolute  disproportion  to  that 
of  his  chief ,  and  it  seldom  exceeds  $50  lor  an  aftemoon's  work. 
"  Neither  is  the  risk  run  by  the  banderiUeros  a  slight  one ;  for 
to  drive  a  couple  of  barbs  at  a  yard's  distance  intő  the  hide  of  a 
furious  and  mmble  beast,  is  aíso  an  operation  of  considerable 
nicety.  The  banderiUeros  go  rig:ht  up  to  him,  holding  the 
arrows  at  the  shaft's  end,  and  pointing  the  barbs  at  the  buli; 
just  when  the  animál  stoops  to  toss  them,  they  dart  them  intő 
nis  neck  and  slip  aside.  The  service  requires  a  quick  eye,  a 
light  hand  and  f oot.  The  barbs  should  be  placed  exactly  on 
each  side  —  a  pretty  pair,  a  good  match  —  buenos  pares, 
Sometimes  the  arrows  (panderiüas  defuego)  are  providea  with 
crackers,  which,  by  means  of  a  detonating  powder,  explode 
the  moment  they  are  aífixed  in  the  neck.  The  agony  of  the 
tortured  animál  frequently  makes  him  bound  liké  a  kid,  to  the 
frantic  delight  of  the  people. 

"Averyclever  bandertüero  yríH  sometimes  seat  himself  in 
a  chair,  wait  for  the  buU's  approach,  plánt  the  arrows  in  his 
neck,  and  slip  away,  leaving  the  chair  to  be  tossed  intő  the  air. 
This  feat  is  uncommon,  and  gains  immense  applause.   The 
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public  sometimes  shout  for  the  principals  to  banderiUear  a 
single  buli,  generally  the  fífth,  and  the  maestros  not  infre- 
quently  concede  the  favor. 

"The  picadores,  who  appear  to  run  the  greatest  risk  of  all, 
are  subject  to  hairbreadtn  escapes  and  severe  falls;  fewhave 
a  sound  rib  left.  They  ha  ve  a  long  way  to  fali,  and  are  at- 
tacked  by  the  buli  while  he  is  quite  fresh,  added  to  which,  if 
they  tumble  cd  descuhiertOy  on  the  side  of  the  barrier  furthest 
from  it  and  nearest  to  the  buli,  they  are  in  a  bad  plight,  for 
a  metál  or  thick  leather  case  is  upon  their  leg,  so  that  they  are 
powerless  to  rise  without  assistance.  Nevertheless,  a  picador 
IS  seldom  killed  outright,  tinless,  which  rarely  happens^  his 
head  be  cleanly  dashed  against  the  barrier.  His  body  is  thickly 

g added,  and  he  generally  possesses  the  ability  to  fali  Mightly' 
ke  a  cat.  The  buli  often  tosses  horse  and  riderin  one  run; 
and  when  the  victims  fali  on  the  ground,  exhausts  his  ragé 
on  his  prostrate  enemies,  till  lurfd  away  by  the  glittering 
cloaks  of  the  chvloa,  who  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  faUen 
picador,  These  horsemen  often  show  marvellous  skill  in  man- 
aging  to  place  their  horses  as  a  rampart  between  them  and  the 
buli.  The  picador^  if  wounded,  is  oarried  out  and  forgottén, 
—  lo8  muertos  é  idős  no  tienen  amigos  (the  dead  and  absent 
have  no  friends),  —  a  new  combatant  fiUs  the  gap,  the  battle 
rages,  he  is  not  missed,  fresh  incidents  rise,  and  no  time  is  left 
for  regret  or  reflection. 

**  The  picador  wears  the  broad-brimmed  Thessalian  hat  with 
its  pompon,  his  legs  are  cased  with  irón  and  leather,  which 
gives  a  heavv  look ;  and  the  right  one,  which  is  presented  to 
the  buli,  is  the  best  protected.  This  greave  is  termed  la  mona, 
or  gregoriana,  from  the  inventor,  Don  Gregorio  Gaüo,** 

The  best  Fighting  Bulls  (toros  bravos)  are  Andalusian. 
They  are  bred  by  ganaderos  (breeders)  of  world-wide  repute, 
somé  of  them  men  of  wealth  and  title.  Thosé  reared  in  the 
vacadas  (establishments)  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua,  the  Marquéa 
de  SaltiUoy  Páblo  Romero,  Campos  Varda,  and  Senor  Miűra 
(Spain)  have  the  greatest  reputation  atpresent.  Somé  Portu- 
guese  cattle  are  alsó  imported.  When  a  torero  signs  a  con- 
tract  to  appear  in  Mexican  plazas  de  toros  he  usually  plans 
to  bring  a  certain  number  of  valiant  Spanish  bulls  with 
him. 

Every  year  (usually  in  the  spring)  the  ganadero  holds  his 
tientOy  or  trial  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  calves,  a  cere- 
mony  which  is  intended  to  weed  the  bad  hecerros  from  the 
good,  these  to  be  fought  in  the  buli  circus,  the  faulty  ones  to 
be  sold  for  killing  or  agriculture.  An  intermediate  class  are 
those  which  are  fought  under  the  name  of  noviUos,  by  second- 
rate  matadores  or  novilleros,  and  not  in  the  corridas  formales^ 
but  at  novilladas  (p.  xoviii) .  These  novillos  belong  to  the  dese- 
cho  de  tienJtay  the  **  rejected  in  the  proof,"  but  it  is  not  imusual 
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for  them  tö  make  a  very  respectable  fight,  notwithstanding. 
The  tienta  can  be  performed  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  as 
a  mle  the  young  animals  are  driven  singly  intő  a  yard  where 
a  horseman,  preferably  a  picadoTj  aided  by  a  helper  afoot 
with  a  capote  (cape)  oífers  at  them  with  a  lance  tipped  with 
a  very  small  goacl,  and  considerábly  shorter  than  the  garro^ 
chas  (pikes)  employed  in  the  ring  proper.  If  the  buli  dashes  at 
the  horse,  ignores  the  pain  of  the  goad,  and  retums  with  spirit 
to  the  charge,  he  will  do,  and  is  promoted  to  the  aprobacbs, 
or  selected  candidates.  The  heifers  are  alsó  tested,  sínce  the 
mettle  of  the  dam  must  narrowly  concem  her  p£fspring,  £uid 
the  semerUal  or  stud-bull  is  sure  to  be  a  stately  and  expensive 
beast  of  noble  presence  and  proven  lineage. 

The  ganadero  sells  his  beasts  a  corrida  at  a  time,  the  usual 
number  being  consequently  four  or  six  or  eight^  and  the  price 
per  head,  in  the  case  of  the  choicest  Spanish  cattle,  delivered 
at  the  hacienda  (ganadería)  in  Spain,  is  about  2,000  Spanish 
pesetaSf  about  $400  American  money,  or  $800  Mexican.  The 
nuge  cage  in  which  they  are  transported,  the  maríné  freight, 
and  the  cost  of  the  attendant,  and  the  added  expenses  when 
the  animál  reaches  Mexico,  bring  its  cost  to  about  $1,200 
Mexican  silver.  The  Mexican-br^  bulls  —  among  the  finest 
of  which  are  from  the  haciendas  of  Tepeyahualco,  Piedraa 
Negras,  Santiriy  San  Nicolás  PeraUay  and  San  Diego  de  los  Pa- 
dres  —  cost  less  than  half  this  sum,  but  they  sometimes  lack 
the  hravura  (eourage)  of  their  Spanish  brothers.  Somé,  how- 
ever,  particularly  those  interbred  with  imported  cattle,  are  as 
fiery  as  any  one  could  wish  for.  The  animals  are  all  numbered, 
and  on  the  bilis  their  names  and  colors  are  given.  These  names 
usually  ref  er  to  somé  characteristic  of  color;  sometraitorphy- 
sácaldefect.  A  splendid  old  buli  will  be  known  as  the  Miror 
Cido  (star-gazer) ;  Cochinüo  (little  pig) ;  Gólondrino  (male  swal- 
low) ;  Rabicano  (usually  applied  to  a  horse  with  white  strands 
of  hair  in  a  dark  tail) ;  Relamido  (prude),  and  the  liké. 

Imported  bulls  require  at  least  three  months'  rest  after  their 
long  joumey,  to  fit  them  for  the  ring.  When  not  carríed 
through  the  citystreets  in  ponderous  boxes — not  unlike  a 
bathing-machine,  but  with  a  lift-up  end  —  they  pass  thronsh 
at  night,  accompanied  by  cabestros,  tame  oxen,  who  keep  tne 
wild  bulls  together  with  the  watchf ulness  of  a  coUie  controlling 
a  flock  of  sheep.  They  not  inf  requently  break  away  and  career 
through  the  streets,  sowing  constemation  in  their  path.  The 
day  before  the  fight,  the  bulls,  now  in  the  corral  adjoining  the 
taru,  are  on  exhibition,  and  the  unemployed  public  flocks  out 
to  see  them,  sizing  up  their  good  points^  just  as  a  book-maker  at 
a  race-track  estimates  the  racing  qualities  of  somé '  dark  horse.' 

"The  bulls,  varíously  known  as  animales,  bichosy  comúpetos, 
toros,  and  whatnot  (the  public  possesses  an  extraordinary 
rangé  of  names  fotr  the  cowardly  ones),  are  of  several  sorts  — 
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levantadoSf  the  bold  and  rushing;  parados,  the  sl'ow  and  sly; 
aplomadoa,  the  heavy  and  leaden;  aanguijudds  (leeches),  when 
tney  keep  the  public  in  suspense,  and  bueyes  de  carr^a  (cárt 
oxen),  when  they  refuse  to  fight  and  tum  tail.  The  worst  of  all 
are  the  sly  bulls :  when  they  are  marrajos,  y  deserUidOj  cunning, 
and  not  runnin^  straight ;  when  they  are  revueiUos  —  those 
that  stop  in  theu*  charge  and  run  at  the  man  instead  of  the 
flag,  they  are  the  most  dangerous.  The  lifetime  experience  of 
the  torero  avails  but  little  with  such  an  animál,  and  his  life 
hangs  in  the  balance.  A  bold  buli  sometimes  is  cold  and  shy 
at  first,  but  grows  warmer  by  being  punished.  Those  which 
are  very  active,  alegros,  ligeros,  con  muchas  piemas  ;  those 
who  paw  the  ground  —  qtie  arafíarí  la  tierra,  are  not  much 
esteemed:  they  are  hooted  by  the  popiilace  and  execrated  as 
becerritos  (little  calves),  vacas  (cows),  and  the  Üke.  Should  the 
empresa  (company),  by  any  ill  luck,  calculation  or  lack  of  it, 
brin^  several  cowardly  bulls  intő  the  ring,  thus  depriving  the 
public  of  their  just  nghts,  pandemonium  breaks  loose.  The 
people  execrate  them  for  ladrones  (thieves)  and  embusteros 
(fakes),  pound  the  animals  with  sticks,  pelt  the  cvxuiriüavíiih 
anvthing  movable,  and  of ten  go  to  the  extent  of  wrecking  the 
buU-ring.  The  authorities  force  the  empresario  to  retum  the 
public's  money,  and.  as  a  gentle  reminder,  fíne  him  $500  or 
more  for  having  disappointed  the  assembly.  This  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  smaller  Mexican  cities." 

In  the  last  analysis  the  bull-fíght  is  a  curíous  and  pictur- 
esque  spectacle  —  one  no  doubt  doomed  to  disappear  soon 
from  Mexico.  While  buU-fighting  is  not  the  national  sport  of 
Mexico,  the  visitor  with  an  idea  that  only  the  rabbié  attends 
the  exhibition  is  referred  to  the  vemacular  newspapers,  which 
usually  print  the  names  of 'the  prominent  persons  who  liké 
and  support  the  fíghts. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  bull-fíghts  have  been  forbidden 
within  the  Federal  District,  but  popular  clamor  has  caused 
them  to  be  reinstated.  At  present  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
Mexican  cities  and  towns  forbid  them. 

The  Liga  Anti-taurina  (society  for  the  suppression  of  bull- 
fíghts)  is  engaged  in  an  active  propaganda  against  the  alleged 
rrt.  That  this  is  in  a  ílourishing  condition  in  Spain  is  evi- 
ced  by  the  foUowing  statistics  which  refer  to  the  year  1906. 

Daring  the  year,  586  bull-fíghts  were  held  in  Spain,  an  increase  of  35 
over  the  year  1905.  These  involved  the  killing  of  2,879  bulls  valued  at 
$183,700;  thevalue  of  the  horses  killed  in  these  encounters  amounted 
to  $177.00a  The  other  expenses  amounted  to  over  $350,000.  Thirty- 
three  matadoreB  took  part  in  the  affairs,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman,  and 
849  other  toreroa  were  alsó  engaged  whose  salaries  amounted  to  a  totál 
of  $800,000,  making  a  totál  expense  of  $1,700,000.  The  receipts  were 
$2,400,000.  Despite  numerous  accidents,  only  one  had  fatál  results. 

Cock-Fighting  (Pdea  de  Gaüos),  a  senseless  and  cruel  sport, 
is  usually  practised  by  the  less  reputable  classes  and  is  f  rowned 
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upon  bv  the  Government.  Most  tourists  will  prefer  to  escbew 
tne  signt:  those  who  are  interested  will  pernaps  witness  the 
best  fíghts  at  country  fairs,  of  which  almost  every  provinciai 
town  in  the  Republic  has  one  or  more  annually.  Impromptu 
cock-fíghts  are  daily  occurrences  in  many  Mex.  towns.  Game 
cockerels  are  the  prized  possessions  of  many  Mex.  families 
of  the  ignorant  class,  and  they  are  to  them  what  razor-back 
swine  are  to  the  Georgia  Cracker  and  hounds  to  the  Ken- 
tucky  mountaineers. 

The  Juego  de  Pelota,  an  interestíng  Spanish  ball  game  said 
to  have  been  introduced  intő  Mexico  by  the  Basques,  and 
very  popular  among  Spaniards,  is  something  üke  t^mis,  and 
"  has  its  nearest  analogue  in  the  paüone  of  the  Italians."  It  is 
played  in  lai^  halls  called  frontonea  (seating  capacity  about 
1500),  f rom 'the  high  front  waü,  fronUSf  against  wnich  the  ball 
(pelota)  is  thrown.  The  side  wall,  which  is  74  meters  Ion? . 
is  caUed  derecha,  and^the  rear  wall,  against  which  the  batt 
reboimds,  is  rebote.  The  cement  floor  where  the  players  stand 
is  canchaf  and  the  strip  between  this  and  the  seats,  or  locali^ 
dades,  is  contra-cancha.  The  professional  players  (jffdotaria) 
are  usually  Basques  or  Navarrese,  who  receive  from  $250  to 
$1200  a  month  salary.  They  wear  a  kind  of  cestus  on  the 
right  hand,  attached  to  a  leathem  ^auntlet,  bound  on  with 
thongs,  and  are  noted  for  unusnal  agility,  considerable  endur- 
ance»  and  no  mean  skill.  The  balls  are  oi  rubber,  usually  cov- 
ered  with  leather,  liké  tennis-balls,  and  weigh  about  4  oz. 
They  are  cast  from  the  cestus  against  the  end  wall  to  rebound 
and  be  caught  bv  the  opponent;  failure  to  catch  them  in  the 
cestiis  scores  in  favor  of  the  adversary.  The  two  players  near- 
est the  frontis  are  Ddanteros,  the  two  in  the  rear  Zagueros, 
The  sérve  is  termed  el  sáque ;  a  good  one  being  limpio  (clean), 
a  bad  one,  sttcio,  or  dirty.  The  performance  or  función  is  usu- 
ally composed  of  two  games  with  a  score  of  30  and  35  re- 
spectively  (partidoa  á  35  lantos),  between  two  pairs  of  players 
(the  colors  of  one  couple  being  blue,  the  other  white),  and  of 
two  quinielas  á  6  iantos  —  two  short  games  in  which  one  couple 
among  six  players  wins.  Bettin^  is  freelv  indulged  in;  men 
wearíng  red  caps  pass  among  tne  crowd  and  register  bets 
(apuestoa),  and  the  house  serves  as  stake-holder  and  reserves 
10%  (diez  por  ciento)  for  its  profit.  There  is  alsó  a  betting- 
stand,  liké  that  at  a  race-oourse,  where  the  ''house"  is  thíe 
book-maker,  and  where  the  visitor  may  pick  his  combination 
(applied  to  the  quiniela),  invest  two  pesos  or  more,  and  stand  to 
lose  them  or  to  gain  twenty  or  more  pesoa.  On  week  days 
there  are  usually  three  performances  (Tues.,  Thms.,  and 
Sat.),  from  9  to  12  p.  m.,  and  one  on  Sunday  from  3.30  to 
9  p.  M.  General  entrance  fee,  $1.25;  with  reserved  seat,  $2.50. 
Ladies  will  prefer  the  palco  primero  (6  seats  for  $8),  or  fírst 
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Museiuns  and  Picture  Galleries  arp  generally  open,  (free)  ou 
everyday  but  Saturday  (cleaning  day),  between  10  and  4. 
Those  of  Mexico  City  fp.  265)  are  the  beat  in  the  Republic. 
Outsideof  the  National  Capital  there  are  but  fewpicture  gal- 
leries worth  seeing.  As  a  rule  each  State  has,  in  the  Capital 
City,  a  MusEO  del  Estado  (usually  located  in  the  PaLacio  dd 
Estcído)  devoted  to  state  products  and  antiquities.  The  travel- 
ler  can  spend  his  time  to  better  advantage  inspecting  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Mex.  City.  Fees  are  unnecessary.  Certain  of 
the  country  churches  possess  pictures  worth  seeing,  and  these 
are  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Handbook. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  Churches  are  open  all  day  (free)  ex- 
cept  from  12  to  3.  They  are  always  open  early  in  the  moming 
(6  to  10),  and  at  this  time  the  attendine  natives  may  be  stud- 
ied  to  good  advantage.  Non-parochial  churches,  wherein  the 
worship  differs  from  that  of  parroquias,  are  usually  closed  f or 
the  day  at  10  a.  m.,  excepting  Sunaays,  when  they  are  open  all 
day.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  plán  their  visits  accordingly,  as 
the  sacristan  opens  the  doors  somewhat  grudgingly  if  aroused 
from  his  noonaay  siesta,  and  the  operation  may  entail  delay 
and  a  f  ee.  Saturday  is  not  a  good  day  to  visit  churches,  as  they 
are  usually  cleaned  on  this  day  to  be  ready  for  the  Sunday 
Services.  Tactful  strangers  will  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
worshippers  by  talking  during  the  services,  passing  in  front 
of  the  high  altar  while  others  are  prajring  bef ore  it,  or  by  show- 
ing contempt  or  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  Cathofic  cere- 
monials.  No  man  will  fail  to  remove  his  hat  when  entermg  a 
church,  and  all  will  remember  that  the  house  is  open  for  rest, 
meditation,  and  prayer.  As  fees  are  never  exacted  in  Mexican 
churches  (it  being  forbidden),  and  as  strangers  are  freely  pjer- 
mitted  to  inspect  objects  of  interest,  sometimes  evén  cJuring 
services,  well-pred  persons  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  few  requirements. 

The  visitor  will  find  the  naves  and  aisles  of  somé  of  the 
churches  blocked  up  with  boarding  and  scaffolding,  and  many 
months  sometimes  elapse  before  an  uninterruptecf  view  of  the 
interior  is  obtained.  Many  of  the  churches  built  by  the  Span- 
iards  are  so  old  as  to  require  almost  constant  repairs;  when 
these  are  undertaken  the  order  of  the  decoration  is  not  infre- 
auently  changed.  It  is  the  prevailing  fashion  to  "renovate" 
tnem,  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  the  nne  old  altars  and  coros. 
The  native  stone-cutters  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  chiselling  de- 
signs  on  woric  already  in  position,  and  this  often  accounts  for 

1  Certain  historíans  hold  the  belief  that  pelota  (the  AzteotlaihiyotenÜi) 
was  introdnced  intő  Spain  (from  Mexico)  hy  fíernanCoríéa,  CSonsuItJxi 
Civdad  de  Mexico,  by  Jósé  Maria  Marroqui,  tomo  iii,  p.  186. 
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tíie  modem  enrÍGhineats  the  critical  travellers  will  observe 
on  piers,  architraves  and  whatnot  whose  basic  decorations 
belong  to  older  orders.  The  Byzantine  order  is  the  favorité 
indth  Mexícan  eeclesiastics  of  the  present  school. 

It  Í8  the  custom  to  hang  or  paste  ex'-votos  on  the  doors  and 

outerwalls  of  Mexican  churches,  and  varíous  notices  invokin^ 

pcUer-nosters  (or  aves)  for  the  repose  of  the  soula  of  departed 

iriends:  advertisements  soliciting  akns  or  referring  to  forth- 

conaing  functions  at  other  churches,  and  exhortations  and 

death-notices,  are  usualiy  to  be   found   on  church  fagades. 

These  sometímes  mislead  the  visitor  regarding  the  name  of 

the  church  —  to  be  sure  of  which  he  should  always  ask  the 

aacristán.    Religious  tracts,  silver  or  wax  objects  to  be  used 

as  votive  oflferings,  ribbons  purporting  to  give  the  size  of  the 

virgin's  head,  or  of  that  of  somé  particular  sarúo  or  8<mta  : 

photographs  of  holy  personages,  prayer-books»  and  such,  are 

usualiy  oífeied  for  sale  at  the  church  atriums  or  just  within 

the  entrance.    There  is  usualiy  a  tallow-chandler's  place  hard 

by,  where  candles  *  ranging  in  size  f rom  five  inches  to  as  many 

feet  are  sold  to  the  faithful.  Wheedling  beggars  of  both  sexes 

are  of ten  permitted  to  solicít  alms,  search  their  dirty  garments 

for  indiscriminating  and  nimble  fleas,  or  to  replace  loathsome 

IxEindages  on  disgusting  wounds  within  or  near  churches.   Pick- 

pockete  (raterosj  comp.  p.  Ixvii)  alsó  ply  their  trade  in  churches, 

and  the  traveller  should  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against 

them.  . 

The  claptrap,  meretricious  display  resorted  to  in  certain 
Mex.  churches  which  pander  to  thei  bad  taste  and  imagination 
of  Indián  parishioners,  is  not  always  to  the  liking  of  the  en- 
lij^htened  bishops,  who  issue  synodals  opposed  to  it :  the  prao- 
tice  still  flouriáies,  however,  in  the  remote  towns. 

As  a  generál  rule,  the  student  (and  particulariy  theecclesiolo- 
gist)  should  caref  uliy  inspect  the  metropolitan  church  of  each 
See,  as  it  will  usualiy  be  found  to  furnish  the  type  of  theminor 
coUegiate  and  parochial  churches  within  the  diocese:  ''and 
although  a  generál  homogeneous  style  marks  architectural 
períods  throughout  the  Republic,  yet  architecture,  üke  dia- 
lects  and  costume,  has  its  localisms  and  provincialisms,  which 
are  apt  to  be  pronounced  in  Mexico."  While  somé  of  the 
minor  churches  are  noteworthy  for  the  trumpery  character  of 
their  omamentation,  —  particulariy  those  favored  by  Indians, 
—  many  are  rích  in  historical  interest,  beside  being  attractive 
from  an  architectural  viewpoint. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  Mexican  churches  the  f  oUow- 
ing  (kta  and  technical  terms  may  be  found  useful. 
A CathsdraIí  (Spanish  s=  Catedral)  "is  the  roof  to  ixrotect 


1  Candles  (vélaa)  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  pesoa  a  month  are  said 
to  be  uáed'  in  the  ohurohee  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
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and  the  walls  to  enciose  the  cathedra,  the  chair  of  the  bishop  — 
the  throne  which  that  higfa  officer  occupies  f or  certain  occa- 
sions  of  ecdesiastical  oeremony."  The  proper  term  is  cathe- 
dral-church.  Such  a  building  is  not  necessaríly  large  or  splen- 
did,  but  those  found  in  most  of  the  large  Mexican  towns  are, 
as  a  rule,  larger  than  the  other  churches.  The  cathedrals  gen- 
erally  have  a  Capiüa  (chapel),  fitted  up  as  a  parish  church, 
attached  to  them,  and  called  Saprario  (sanctuaiy,  tabemacle), 
of  which  the  Sagrario  Metropolitano,  at  Mexico  Citv  (p.  290), 
is  an  example.  Many  of  them  have  alsó  another,  called  Capüla 
Reál  (roysl  chapel)  —  because  high  p^ersonages  are  bnried 
there  —  m  each  of  which  separate  services  are  performed  by 
separate  establishments  of  ciergy. 

r  AROCHiAL  (parroquial  or  la  parroquia)  or  parish  churches, 
presided  over  by  a  padre  (priest),  are  features  of  all  Mexican 
towns,  evén  the  small  Indián  pueblos.  They  generaUy  f ace  or 
fiánk  the  Plaza  de  la  ConstUución  or  oentral  square,  and  they 
are  often  mistaken  for  cathedrals. 

CoLLEGiATE  Churches  {cdegiotos)  differ  from  cathedrals 
only  in  the  ecclesiastical  organization.  They  are  usually  found 
in  the  larger  towns. 

Sanctuabies  {savJtuarioé)  are  churches  or  chapels  wherein 
are  enshrined  figures  or  images  of  celebrated  aarUos  or  scmJtas^ 
such  as  the  Collegiate  Church  or  Santuario  de  Nueatra  SefUnra 
de  Quadcdwpe  (p.  397) .  They  difier  but  sli^htly  from  the  ordi- 
nary  parroquia^  but  they  are  usually  held  m  higher  esteem,  as 
places  consecrated  to  somé  alleged  miracle-working  object. 

CoNVENTS  {conveifUo8)j  hundreds  of  which  were  suppressed 
by  the  Reform  Laws,  exist  in  but  few  places  in  Mex.  They 
have  lost  their  originál  status  and  are  now  only  religioua 
schools  or  hospitals  under  strict  Government  surveülance. 

The  large  churches  (igleaias  grandes)  are  generally  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross  {cruz  latina) :  the  arms  of  the  cross  f orm 
the  transepts  (crucero).  Above  this  rises  the  dome  (cimborio, 
cájnüay  mediarnca'anja)^  oftentimes  painted  within,  and  cov- 
ered  on  the  outsidewith  colored  tues  (azidejos).  The  na  ve 
(nave)  is  fianked  by  piers  {columnaSf  püaetraa),  whenoe  spring 
the  roof  (bóveda),  The  piers  are  oftentimes  draped  with  damask 
or  velvet  hangings  {cólgadwras),  while  streamers  in  the  na- 
tional  colors  —  emblematic  of  Government  sovereignty  over 
the  Church— -pend  from  the  high  dome  or  from  somé  point  in 
the  interior.  The  lateral  chapels  {capiüaa  lateraleá) ,  open  on  the 
aisles  (alas)  —  of  which  there  are  ordinarily  two  —  and  fiánk 
the  nave.  In  somé  of  the  cathedrals  the  choir  (coro)  foUows 
the  Spanish  fashion  and  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  nave 
(because  of  its  suitability  to  the  Romish  ritual),  blocking  it 
and  destroying  the  view  (vista)  from  the  entrance  (entrada) 
to  the  high  altar.  The  coro  is  lined  with  stalls  (siüas),  and  the 
seats  (siuería  del  coro)  are  often  beautif ully  carved ;  as  are  alsó 
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the  choríster-book  desks  (cUriles)  and  the  lectem  (facisiol). 
Where  the  coro  is  placed  in  the  nave,  the  back,  or  tras-corOf  is 
customarily  occupied  by  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Nueatro  Senor 
dd  Perdorif  and  called  Capiüa  dd  Perdon.  The  sides  of  the 
choir  (respcddos  dd  coro)  are  generally  adomed  with  pictures 

—  sometimes  with  a  smali  altar.  The  handsomely  carved 
organ-K^se  of  cathedral  choirs  is  oftentimes  noteworthy.  In 
the  smaller  churches  the  coro  usually  occupies  the  or^an  loft, 
above  the  main  entrance  (entrada  prirunpal).  In  certain  cathe- 
drals  there  are  two  organs  (ór^anos)^  one  above  the  entrance, 
the  other  (used  only  on  special  occasions)  behind  the  high 
altar.  Just  inside  the  doorway  of  churches  is  a  stoup  (piSi) 
which  contains  the  holy  water  (agua  bendüá).  The  crypts 
(crypta8).SiTe  underground  vaults  where  bishops  and  other 
ecclesiastics  and  notables  are  buried.  Because  of  the  moist 
sub-soil,  crypts  are  not  as  common  at  Mexico  City  as  elsewhere. 

The  High  Altar  (aUar  mayor)  oftentimes  fílls  the  entire 
end  of  the  na  ve,  and  is  usually  the  most  attractive  f  eature  of 
the  church.  When  located  in  the  apse,  it  is  generally  backed 
by  a  resplendent  Churrigneresque  orBaroqueretsLble  (rdablo), 
with  many  miniatűré  paintings  and  fígurines,  and  much  gilded 
work.  Certain  Mexican  cath^rals  ha  ve  fíne  stained-^lass  win- 
dows  in  the  east  end  of  the  na  ve,  and  the  morning  light  (sun- 
rise)  effect  is  beautiful.  On  special  occasions  the  altar  mayor 

—  which  is  usually  adomed  with  statuary,  elaborate  cande- 
lábra,  etc.  —  is  decked  with  embroidered  coverletsfat  such 
times  the  vestments  wom  byr  the  officiating  clergy  are  beau- 
tiful and  costly.  A  massive  silver  railing  (barandulaf  comvlga- 
torio)  not  unusually  encloses  the  high  altar.  On  passine  the 
high  altar  Cathohcs  always  bend  the  knee  or  cross  them* 
selves,  since  the  Incamate  Hőst  {Ostia  or  Puríaima),  in  the 
form  of  the  Consecrated  Wafer,  is  always  placed  thereon:  in 
order  not  to  offend,  the  considerate  Protestant  will  manifest 
an  outward  respect  for  this  custom.  This  altar  in  Román 
Catholic  churches  usually  faces  east,  where  the  Star  of  Beth* 
lehem  rose.  ManyMexicans  remove  their  hats  when  passing 
the  entrance  to'  a  church,  or  when  they  hear  the  church  bells 
ring. 

The  church  pulpits  {píHpűoa)  are  often  several  in  number  — 
usually  of  onyx,  marble,  or  wood,  quaintly  carved  or  gilded. 
The  chancel  (cancd)  is  the  huge  wood  structure,  resembling 
a  storm-door,  just  within  the  church  entrance.  The  predyir 
terio  is  the  platform  whereon  mass  is  said.  In  certain  catho- 
drals  the  high  altar  occupies  this  platform  and  is  reached  by 
a  series  of  gradas  or  steps. 

Churches  are  often  surrounded  by  a  long  stone  platform 
which.  if  ascended  by  steps,  is  called  a  gree  (grado).  That  por- 
tion cíirectly  in  front  oi  the  entrance  is  the  átrium  {atrió). 
The  Mexican  coat-of-arms  is  customarily  placed  above  the 
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main  entrance;  and  above  this  is  a  flag-pole  írom  which  the 
national  ílag  (bandera,  pabeUon)  íloats  on  certain  occasions. 
The  towers  (torres)  are  frequently  left  unfinished  to  disarm 
the  evil  eye,  and  to  serve  as  a  constant  pretext  for  begging 
píous  contributions  for  their  completion. 

Many  of  the  altars  and  pictures  in  churches  are  concealed 
by  curtains  (cortinas)  y  whicn  should  not  be  drawn  without  the 
proper  permission.    This  can  usually  be  obtained  from  the 
sacristan  {sacristán),  who  rarely  demands  a  fee,  but  who  never 
refuses  one.    According  to  a  current  Mexican  proverb  the 
average  sacristan  "does  not  know  enough  to  bless  himself" 
—  no  sabe  persignarae  —  and  visitors  should  not  expect  trust- 
worthy  Wormation  from  his  kind.  A  sacristan  may  be  em- 
ployed  in  a  church  for  years  without  knowing,  or  Qaring,  to 
what  santo  it  is  dedicated,  and  alsó  be  totally  ignorant  of  the 
church's  faistoric  associations.  The  names  of  paintings  or  paint- 
ers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  totally  unknown  to  ham.  He  is  usually 
strong  on  müagros  (miracles),  but  wofully  short  on  facts.  Good 
nature  is,  however,  of ten  his  redeeming  feature,  and  the  travel- 
ler  in  Mexico  will  rarely  find  a  disobliging  or  crusty  sacristan. 

The  life-size  devotional  images  found  in  most  Mexican 
churches  are  replicas  of  originaTs  which  became  very  popu- 
larin  Spain  in  the  early  years  of  the  16th  cent.  They  may 
be  divided  intő  two  groups  —  Roods  (íi^res  of  the  Saviour 
cruciíied),  and  figures  of  the  BIcssed  Virgin  and  of  various 
Saints.  The  first  are,  as  a  generál  rule,  sanguinary  and  repug- 
nant,  representing  the  Redeemer  in  attitudes  of  ^eat  physic^ 
pain,  crowned  by  exaggerated  thorns  and  bleedmg  from  real- 
istically  ghastly  wounds.  It  was  f orm'erly  the  custom  to  carry 
these  figures,  during  Holy  Week,  at  the  head  of  Street  proces- 
sions^  on  which  occasions  the  ignorant  populace  worked  itself 
to  a  high  pitch  of  religious  frenzy.  The  statues  of  the  Virgin 
vary  from  life-size  to  those  of  a  small  doU.  Almost  every 
church  possesses  one  or  more  images  or  figures  of  the  Virgin, 
often  gaudily  dressed,  and  so  covered  with  jewels  (usually 
falsé)  and  tinsel,  that  nothing  but  the  face  remains  visible. 
Certain  of  the  famous  Mexican  shrines,  notably  Guadalupej 
Cholida,  Amecameca,  Tlaxccda,  etc,  containgreatlyreverenced 
paintings  or  carved  figurines.  In  certain  churches  it  is  cus- 
tomary  to  worship  a  lay  figure  of  Christ,  cajled  the  Santo 
Entierro,  or  Holy  Interment:  the  figure  is  usually  elad  in 
voluminous  petticoats,  placed  on  a  framework  resembling  a 
trundle-bed,  and  is  wheeled  about  the  church,  now  stationed 
at  one  chapel,  now  at  another.  Only  the  head  and  feet  (the 
latter  oftentimes  of  ivory  with  white  toe-nails)  of  the  figure 
are  visible  and  these  are  kissed  to  a  high  polish  by  the  osten- 
sibly  devout.  *'This  is  the  most  extrémé  point,"  says  an  au- 
thority, "  to  which  the  degradation  of  the  fine  árts  can  reach." 

The  zealous  but  oftentimes  bigoted  friars  who  ruthlessly 
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destroyed  the  early  Indián  tnanuscripts  and  idols,  proíeBshig 
to  believe  them  works  of  the  devil,  lost  no  tíme  in  replacing 
them  with  their  own  divinities  in  wood  or  plaster,  and  these, 
vnth  singular  inconsistency,  they  worshipped  with  evén 
greater  fanaticism. 

Good  music  (military)  is  more  of ten  heard  in  Mexican  plazas 
than  in  the  churches,  where  it  is  of  a  purely  devotional  char- 
acter.  The  Gregorián  Chant  (canto  Gregoriano),  popularízed 
bjr  St.  Gregory  the  Great  (b.  540,  d.  604),  is  employed  in  cer- 
tain  of  the  Mexican  churches,  to  the  exdusion  of  other  music. 
The  choristers  (coristas)  are  men  or  boys;  women  are  exciuded 
from  the  choirs.  The  Mexico  City  churches  of  San  Francisco, 
La  Profesa,  Santa  Brigida  and  the  Basüica  of  Guadalupe  ha  ve 
good  choirs  and  fine  organs.  The  Protestant  Church  choirs 
are,  as  a  rule,  volunteers,  and  thouj^h  the  music  is  good,  it  is 
not  as  noteworthy  as  that  of  professional  choirs  elsewhere. 

In  the  vestries  or  Sacristies  {Bacristias)  of  somé  of  the 
churches  are  interesting  relics  (reliQUias)  and  pictures.  The 
old  carved  Spanish  chests  (estantes),  in  which  the  vestments 
(vestuario)  are  kept,  are  sometimes  very  large  and  fine.  The 
magnifícently  embroidered  vestments  make  excellent  souven- 
irs.  Before  the  Reform  Laws  nationalized  the  Church  pro- 
perty,  somé  of  the  sacristía^  were  veritable  museiuns  of  rare 
pictures,  silver-plate,  vestments,  and  a  wealth  of  omaments 
and  relics  acquired  by  the  Church.  Somé  of  these  sacristies, 
notably  that  of  the  Cathedral  in  Guadalajara,  that  at  Mexico 
City,  and  at  Puebla,  are  well  worth  visiting.  Many  of  the 
splendid  pictures  once  possessed  by  the  Church  have  been 
cxported,  appropriated  by  Government  for  t^e  National 
Academy  of  Fine  Árts,  orsóid  to  dealers  in  antiques. —  Many 
Mexican  dwellings  possess  priváté  chapels,  or  sacrariums,  and 
those  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  are  of  ten  very  sumptuous. 

For  reference  to  Church  Festivals,  see  below:  for  Church 
Architecturb,  see  p.  cxxviii. 

Holidays  {dias  defiesta)  are  frequent  and  popular.  Of  the 
131  holidays  in  the  year  (counting  the  52  Sundays),  52  are 
eaint's  days  (dias  de  santo),  15  solemn  feast  days,  3  holy  days 
(church) ,  and  six  family  feast  days.  More  than  half  the  popu- 
lation  observe  them  all.  and  on  certain  of  them  the  laborers 
drop  work,  and  by  becoming  intoxicated  render  themselves 
unfít  for  work  for  several  days  afterward.  Mexico  has  its 
blue  Monday,  known  as  San  Lunes  (holy  M.),  which  many 
employees  utilize  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  Simday  dissipa- 
tion.  Government  oíSces,  banks,  and  business  houses  in  gen- 
erál close  (sometimes  for  the  forenoon  only)  on  many  of  the 
accepted  holidays,  and  the  traveller  will  savé  himsejf  time  and 
annoyance  by  considering  them  when  forming  his  plans.  The 
national  military  holidays,  and  the  more  formai  church  fiestas 
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are  rigidly  observed.  The  most  popular  of  the  former  is  May  5 
(Cinco  de  Mayo),  which  commemorates  the  signal  victory  oí 
the  Mexicans  under  General  Porfirio  Diaz  and  'öeneral  Ignacio 
Zaragoza,  over  the  French,  at  Puebla  City.  September  15  and 
16,  the  anniversary  of  Mexican  Independence,  are  joyous 
and  picturesque  days,  in  which  the  traveller  wiU  alwavs  be 
interested.  The  Battle  of  Flowers  (at  Mex.  City),  usually  in 
April,  is  very  popular.  Christmas  (la  noche  buena),  New  Year 
(eí  ano  nitevo),  Easter  (jmscua)^  Holy  Week  (la  semana  sarUa)^ 
AU  Saints  and  Ali  Souls  (dia  de  íos  muertos) ,  and  a  hőst  of  núnor 
holidays  are  celebrated  with  considerable  pompand  are  gen- 
erally  announced  bef orehand  in  the  newspapers.  Americans 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  tolerant  Mexicans  like- 
wise  jóin  heartily  in  its  observance :  Thanksgiving  Day  is  ob- 
served in  a  limited  way.  The  French  celebrate  the  Fali  of  the 
Bastíle;  the  Italians  the  entry  intő  Romé  of  the  troops  of 
United  Italy;  the  Germans  the  birthday  of  the  Kaiser;  the 
Swiss  their  Confederation ;  the  Spanish  the  birthday  of  King 
Alfonso  and  the  important  and  nighly  picturesque  Fiesta  de 
Covadongaf 

'tCovadonga,  el  sitio  triunfante 
Cuna  que  iné  de  la  insigne  Espafia," 

while  in  many  places  the  annual  Carnival  is  celebrated  with 
great  regodjo. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  transcendental  Reform  Laws,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  priesthood  lost  their  great  influence,  Fiea- 
taa  and  Romerías  (Festivals  and  Pilgrimages)  were  so  frequent 
that  theyproved  a  serious  bar  to  progreas.  Many  of  them  nave 
been  abohshed,  and  eflíorts  are  now  being  made  to  reduce  the 
list  on  the  calendar.  The  romerías,  such  as  the  annual  pil- 
grimages to  the  shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  GvMalwpe,  the  alleged 
Passión  Play  at  Tacubaf  and  the  veneration  of  the  sacrosanct 
figure  at  Amecameca,  are  not  without  interest,  but  the  pre- 
valence  of  pickpockets  and  other  veönin  detract  from  one's 
enjoyment  of  them. 

Akin  to  these  romerías  are  the  feriasj  or  country  f airs,  which 
take  place  in  many  of  the  country  towns  during  the  year. 
They  are  usually  a  mixture  of  commercialism  and  religious 
devotion,  at  once  attractive  and  pictiiresque,  and  they  enable 
the  stranger,  curious  in  such  matters,  to  study  local  customs 
and  manners  in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  Somé  of  these  ferias 
deserve  special  notice,  and  are  mentioned  in  their  proper  places 
in  the  Handbook. 

TheChurch  ceremonials  on  great  days  are  equally  of  interest 
to  the  traveller.  Although  now  much  shom  of  their  originál 
splendor,  somé  of  them  are  still  very  impressive,  and  they 
Biiould  be  seen  when  time  permits,  especially  those  of  Christ- 
mas, Holy  Week,  Corpus  Christif  etc.    Sinoe  the  abolition  of 
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religious  street  processions,  the  dergy  are  less  zealous  in  such 
matters,  and  the  attendance  is  not  so  great  as  formerly.  The 
Easter-tide  celebrations  are,  however^  still  conducted  with 
great  pomp.  A  typical  Mexican  fiesta  is  that  of  St.  Péter  and 
St.  Paul  (Pedro  y  Pablo)  in  June,  on  which  day  the  devil 
(diablo)  is  Bupposed  to  roam  abroad  to  tempt  the  unwary. 
Children  look  forward  to  this  day,  as  they  are  nsually  the  re- 
cipients  of  to^r  swords,  pistols,  and  similar  gifts. 

An  interestíng  Ghurch  ceremony  is  that  of  the  Cuarenta 
Horas,^  or  exhibition  óf  the  Hostia  or  Consecrated  Wafer,  in 
the  diíTerent  churches  for  40  hours;  when  the  same  spiritual 
benefít  may  be  obtained  by  praying  before  it,  as  by  an  actual 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Peter's  (at  Romé).  As  manyof  the  Church 
fiestas  are  movable,  the  traveller  is  referred  to  the  news- 
papers  for  dates  and  minor  information  conceming  them. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  somé  States  have  special  local 
holidays. 

Durmg  many  of  the  feast-days  and  holidays  the  hotels  are 
apt  to  be  uncomf  ortably  crowded,  and  lodgings  should  be  ar- 
ranged  for  in  advance. 

Xni.  Physiography :  Area.  Boundaries.  The  Mexican 
States.  Government.  ArmyandNavy.  Mountains.  Lakes. 
Rivers.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

La  República  Mejicana  —  often  called  Old  Mexico  —  ex- 
tends  from  north  latitude  14°  3(y  to  32°  42',  and  from  12°  18' 
46"  of  E.  longitude  to  18°  6'  15"  of  longitude  W.  of  the  Meri- 
dián of  Mexico  City,  or  between  86°  46'  8"  and  1 17°  7'  8"  west 
of  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  U.  S.  A.,  on  the 
S.  by  Guatemala,  on  the  E.  by  the  Golfo  de  Méjico,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  6000  miles, 
and  a  superficial  area  of  1,058,912  sq.  kilóm.,  or  766,000  sq. 
miles.  Its  greatest  length,  mainly  represented  hy  the  gigan- 
tic  dorsal  ndge  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  1970  M.  m  a  straight 
line  from  the  northwestem  extremity  of  Lower  California  to 
the  southem  bordér  of  the  State  of  Chiapas.  Its  maximum 
breadth,  from  E.  to  W.  on  the  line  of  N.  latitude  26°,  is 
about  750  M.  and  its  minimum,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec,  140  miles. 

The  Rio  Grandé  (big  river)  represents  a  part  of  the  dividing 
line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  but  the  unstable 
character  of  this  river,  and  its  persistent  efforts  tö  change  its 
coiu*8e,  occasion  many  intemational  discussions.  New  Spain 
once  induded  aU  the  territory  lying  between  N.  latitude  15° 

i  This  spectade  and  privilege  was  first  introduced  at  Yalencia  in  1607, 
having  been  established  at  Romé  in  1592  by  Clement  VIII.  It  is  a  rever- 
tal  oi  the  cuatom  of  the  pure,  primitive  Church^  which  almost  concealed 
the  saeramental  emblems  from  aü  except  the  initiated. 
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and  42°;  by  the  treaty  between  Spain  and  the  U.  S.  A.  (Feb. 
22,  1819)  the  northem  boundary  was  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  River,  in  Texas ;  by  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe, 
Feb.  2,  1848,  the  dividing  line  was  fixed  at  the  Rio  Grandé. 
Prior  to  this  treaty  the  area  of  Mexico  was  1,660,000  sq.  miles, 
but  the  U.  S.  A.  gained  over  half  this  territory  and  an  addi- 
tional  1 00,000  sq .  miles.  By  the ' '  Gadsden  Purchase ' '  Conven- 
tion  (1853)  the  U.  S.  A.  secured  a  further  addition  of  45,535 
sq.  miles.  Mexico  stands  fourth,  on  the  American  continent, 
in  its  possession  of  territory,  bein^  soihewhat  smailer  than  the 
U.  S.  A.  (including  the  Domimon  of  Canada),  Brazil,  and 
the  Argentiné  Republic. 

The  main  body  of  the  Mexican  Territory  is  a  vast  table- 
land,  a  distinct  geographical  region,  traversed  by  extcnsive 
mountain  chains  of  remarkable  heights.  These  moimtains 
(Sierra  Madre  or  Mother  Rangé),  a  continuation  of  the  Cordil- 
lera  of  South  America,  trend  northwesterly  f rom  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  and  have  but  a  moderate  elevation  in  the 
southem  States  of  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca.  But  farther  north 
the  mean  altitude  is  9,000  ft.  above  sea  levél,  and  two  peaks, 
PopocatepeÜ  and  Orizaba,  rise  to  great  elevations:  the  latter 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  Mexico.  At  the  21st  parallel 
the  CordÜlera  becomes  very  wide,  and  divides  itself  intő  three 
ranges.  The  eastem  branch  runs  to  Saltillo  and  Monterey; 
the  western  tra verses  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa,  and 
subsides  in  northem  Sonora;  while  the  central  ridge  extends 
through  the  States  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  forming  the 
water-shed  of  the  northem  table-land.  The  rangé  decreases 
in  elevation  going  northward.  In  these  cross-ridges  (due  to 
igneous  action),  thrown  out  from  the  longitudinal  system,  are 
many  volcanoes;  nine  exceeding  10,000  ft.  and  twenty  or 
more  rising  above  4,000  ft.  (comp.  mts.  and  altitudes). 

The  great  plateau  (rnesá)  is  about  1,500  M.  in  length,  by  530 
in  breadth,  with  a  mean  height  of  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level :  it  is  known  as  La  Mesa  Central  de  AnáhiuxCf  and  it  is 
widest  in  the  latitüde  of  Mex.  City.  The  surface  is  cut  up  intő 
numerous  barrancas  (ravines),  somé  of  great  depth.  Two  passes 
afford  outlets  to  the  eastward ;  one  at  Jalapa,  now  traversed  by 
the  Interoceanic  Rly.,  and  through  which  Cortés  built  a  road 
during  the  Conquest :  and  one  at  Saltillo,  at  present  utilized  by 
tiie  National  Rlys.  Through  this  pass  the  American  soldiers 
dimbed  to  the  plateau  during  the  Mexican  War.  The  central 
plateau  is  subdivided  intő  four  minor  mesas:  Toluca,  with  a 
mean  elevation  of  8,570  ft. ;  Act^^pan^  with  a  mean  of  6,450  f t. ; 
IxOa,  3,320,  and  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  7,470  ft. 

Confiffuration  of  the  Coast.  The  Atlantic  coast  line  is 
about  1,600  M.  long,  and  the  Pacific  (and  Gulf  of  Califomia) 
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about  4,200.  The  eastem  coast  is  extremely  fertile.  The  most 
important  ports  are  Vera  Cniz,  Tampico,  Progreso  (in  Yuca- 
tan),  Campeche,  El  Carmen,  Frontéra,  Coatzacoalcos  (Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec),  Tuxpam,  and  Matamoros.  Vera  Cruz  ranks 
highest,  with  Tampico  next.  The  western  coast  is  fertile  and 
pOl^sesses  somé  splendid  harbors.  Ghief  among  them  are  Aca- 
pulco and  Guaymas ;  the  latter,  according  to  Mex.  geographers, 
one  of  the  safest  harbors  on  the  globe.  Manzanillo  is  oi  consid- 
erable  importance,  and  Salina  Cruz,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the 
Isthmian  Route,  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  as  celebrated 
as  Port  Said.  Pacinc  coast  ports  of  minor  importance  are 
Agiabampo,  Topolobampo,  Altata,  San  Blas,  Las  Penas,  Cha- 
mela,  Zihuatanejo,  Puerto  Angel,  Tonalá,  and  San  Benito.  The 
Pacific  coast  is  healthier  than  the  Atlantic.  1  he  country  con- 
tiguous  to  bothis  low ;  but  the  land  rises  gradually  toward  the  in- 
terior.  The  flat  region  of  the  eastem  tierra  caliente  has  an  a verage 
breadth  of  65  M. :  that  of  the  western  varies  from  40  to  70  M. 
Earthquakes  (terremotos,  temblores)  are  somewhat  f requent. 

"  We  are  accustomed-  to  consider  Mexico  as  lying  entirely 
south  of  the  United  States,  and  as  entirely  hot  ana  tropicaf; 
but  nearly  one  half  of  the  area  is  north  of  the  southemmost 
points  of  the  ü.  S.  A.  Furthermore,  one  half  of  its  arca,  evén 
much  of  that  extending  intő  the  tropics,  is  cool  and  temperáte. 

"  Mexico  lies  at  the  níeeting-place  of  two  zones,  —  the  tem- 
perate  and  the  torrid;  and  from  its  geographical  position, 
combined  with  its  varying  altitudes,  possesses  a  greater  vari- 
ety  of  soil,  surface,  and  vegetation  than  any  equal  extent  of 
contiguous  territory  in  the  world.  Basking  ín  the  sunshine  of 
the  tropics,  her  head  pillowed  in  the  lap  of  the  North,  her  feet 
resting  at  the  gateway  of  the  continents,  her  snowy  bosom 
rising  to  the  clouds,  she  rests  serene  in  the  majesty  of  her 
might.  She  ffuards  %'ast  treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  emeralds 
and  opals  adom  her  brow,  while  the  hem  of  her  royal  robe, 
dippea  in  the  seas  of  two  hemispheres,  is  embroidered  with 
pearls  and  the  riches  of  ocean. 

*'Mother  of  Western  ci vilization  I  cradle  of  the  American 
race  I  a  thousand  years  have  been  ^thered  intő  the  sheaf .  of 
time  since  her  fírst  cities  were  built.  When  the  Norsemen 
coasted  our  northem  shores,  she  had  towns  and  villages,  and 
white-walled  temples  and  palaoes.  When  the  Pilgrims  landed 
on  Plymouth  Rock,  a  hundred  years  had  already  passed  since 
the  soldiers  of  Cortés  had  battled  with  the  hosts  of  MorUezuma, 
In  no  country  in  the  world  can  you  pass  so  rapidly  from  zone 
to  zone,  —  from  the  blazing  shores  of  the  heated  tropics  to 
the  region  of  perpetual  winter,  from  the  land  of  the  palm  and 
vine  to  that  of  the  pine  and  lichen,  —  for  ift  12  hovrs  this  can 
be  accomplished,  and  the  traveller  ma;^  ascend  a  lincw-peak 
with  the  sands  of  the  shore  still  upCMi  lus  ahoes."  (Travela  in 
Mexico,  F.  A.  Ober.) 
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STATES   AND   TERRITORIES   OF  THE   UNITED  MÉXICAN 

STATES 

{Estadoe  y  Territorioa  de  loa  Eatadoa  Ünidos  Mexicanoa.) 


States  and  T. 

Abbreviations 

Area  in  sq.  kilóm 

Pop. 

1.  Aguascalientes 

Ags. 

7.644 

106.000 

2.  Campeche 

Camp. 

46.855 

86.542 

3.  Chiapas 

Chis. 

70.524 

360,599 

4.  Chihuahua 

Chi. 

227.468 

327,800 

5.  Coahuila 

Coah. 

161,550 

297,000 

6.  Colima 

Col. 

5,587 

65,120 

7.  Duran^ 

Dgo. 

98.470 

370,294 

8.  Gu^pajuato 

Gto. 

29,458 

1,061,724 

9.  Guerrero 

Gro. 

64,756 

479,205 

10.  Hidalgó 

H«>. 
Jal. 

23,101 

605,000 

11.  Jalisco 

82,503 

1,163,891 

12.  Mexico 

Mex. 

23,957 

934.463 

13.  Michoacan 

Mich. 

52,261 

931,000 

14.  MoreloB 

Mor. 

7,184 

160,500 

15.  Nuevo  León 

N.  L. 

62.998 

400,000 

16.  Oaxaca 

Oax. 

91.664 

986.000 

17.  Puebla 

Pueb. 

31.616 

1,150,000 

18.  Querétaro 

Qro. 

sTl-p. 

9,215 

232,389 

19.  San  Luis  Potosf 

65.586 

600.000 

20.  Sínaloa 

Sin. 

87,231 

296,701 

21.  Sonora 

Son. 

199.244 

221.682 

22.  Tabasco 

Tab. 

26,094 

160.000 

23.  Tamaulipas 

Tam. 

84.394 

218,948 

24.  Tlaxcala 

Tlax. 

4,132 

172,315 

25.  Vera  Cruz 

V.  C.  (alsó  Ver.) 

75,651 

981,030 

26.  Yucatan 

Yuc. 

91,201 

314,087 

27.  Zacatecas 

Zac. 

63.386 

462,190 

28.  Territorio  de  Baja 

California 

B.C. 

151,109 

47,624 

29.  Territorio  de  Tepic 

Tepic 

29,211 

150,098 

30.  Distrito  Federal 

D.  F. 

1,200 

600,000 

For  the  purposes  of  civil  administration  the  Mexican  Re- 
public  is  divided  intő  a  Federal  District,  27  States  and  2 
Territories,  known  as  the  Estados  Unidos  Mezicanos.  The 
States  are  f ree  and  sovereign  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their 
internál  administration,  their  govemment  being  vésted  in 
the  State  Govemment,  State  Legislature,  and  State  Judicial 
Power.  For  convenience  the  States  and  Territories  are  classi- 
fied  as  foUows,  according  to  their  sitnation  :  — 

Central  States:  Federal  District,  Aguascalientes,  Du- 
rango,  Guanajuato,  Hidalgó,  Mexico,  Morelos,  Puebla,  Queré- 
taro,  San  Luis  Potosí,  Tlaxcala,  and  Zacatecas,  with  an  area 
of  372,480  sq.  kilómetros. 

GuLP  States  :  Campeche,  Tabasco,  Tamaulipas,  Vera  Crna, 
Yucatan,  and  its  adjacent  Terrüorio  of  Quintana  Roo,  323,610 
sq.  kilóm. 

Northern  States:  Chihuahua  (largest,  with  an  area  of 
nearly  90,000  sq.  miles),  Coahuila  (which  once  compriscKl 
Texas),  Nűevo  León,  and  Sonora,  with  658,032  sq.  kilóm. 

Pacific  States:  Colima,  Chiapas,  Guerrero,  Jalisco, 
Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  Sinaloa,  with  the    territories  of   Baja 
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(Lower)  Califomia,  and  Tepic;  the  combined  area  measurÍDg 
629,037  sq.  kilom. 

These  vast  possessions  represent  the  most  highly  mineral- 
ized  region  on  the  globe.  In  somé  of  the  States,  tnree  harvests 
are  annually  secured.  There  are  52  variéties  of  Tnnmn^fll 
quadrupeds,  203  variéties  of  f owls,  50  kinds  of  humming-birds, 
353  species  of  birds,  77,000  (catalogued)  coleoptera,  43  classes 
of  reptiles,  13  batrachians,  and  a  greater  variety  of  plánt 
life  than  is  known  to  exist  ín  any  other  country.  For  de- 
taíied  information  referring  to  the  above  States  and  Terri- 
tories,  consult  the  different  headings  in  the  Handbook. 

The  present  Constitution  of  Mexico,  promiügated  Feb.  5, 
1857,  and  subsequently  amended,  declares  that  the  Mexican 
Republic  is  established  under  the  representative,  democratic, 
and  federal  form  of  ^ovemment,  composed  of  states  free  and 
sovereign  in  everythmg  relating  to  their  internál  administra- 
tion,  but  united  in  one  single  federation  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  said  Constitution.  The  Su- 
preme  Government  is  divided  intő  three  coördinate  branches: 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial.  The  legislative  power 
of  the  nation  is  vésted  in  a  generál  Congress,  consistmg  of 
twoOhambers,  the  Deputies,  and  the  Senate.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  nation 
electea  every  two  years  by  the  Mexican  citizens  and  in  the 
proportion  of  one  Deputy  for  every  40,000  inhabitants,  or 
Iraction  over  20,000,  the  term  of  service  being  two  years. 
The  requisite  qualiíications  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
countríes.  The  Senate  consists  of  two  Senators  for  each  State 
and  the  Federal  District,  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Deputies,  and  subject  to  oertain  Umitationa  of  age,  etc. 

The  Congress  has  two  ordinary  sessions  annually  —  the 
fírst,  which  may  be  extended  30  days,  beginning  on  Sept. 
16  (the  great  national  holiday)  and  ending  on  Dec.  15,  and 
the  second,  which  may  be  prorogued  for  15  dajrs,  convening 
on  the  Ist  of  April  and  adjouming  on  the  last  day  of  May. 

The  Executive  Power  is  lodged  in  a  single  individual,  known 
as  the  President  (vresidente)  of  the  Umted  Mexican  States, 
with  a  salary  of  $50,000  a  year.  There  is  alsó  a  Vice-President. 

The  PresiderUe  is  elected  indirectly  by  electors  chosen  by 
the  people.  His  term  of  office  is  six  years  (law  of  May  6, 
1904),  commencing  on  the  Ist  daj  of  Dec.  after  election.  By 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  under  date  of  Dec.  20, 
1890,  he  may  be  reélected  indefinitely. 

The  judicial  power  is  vésted  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus- 
tice  and  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts.  The  Government  of 
the  States  is  divided  intő  the  same  branches  as  the  General 
Government.  The  States  are  divided  politically.  as  a  rule, 
intő  districte  govemed  by  a  jefe  políticOf  or  a  prefect,  who  is 
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responsible  to  the  goveraor  —  gobernador.  The  minor  divi- 
sions  are  municipalidades;  the  local  authority  being  an  (xyun- 
tamientOf  corresponding  to  the  town  council  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
The  main  clauses  of  the  Constitution,  with  respect  to  the 
ri^hts  óf  men,  are  similar  to  those  of  other  advanced  coun- 
tnes.  Aliensenjoy  the  civil  rights  belonging  to  Mexicans,  but 
they  can  be  expelled  (Article  33)  from  the  country  if  they 
prove  to  be  pemicious  to  the  Government. 

Mexico  has  a  small  navy,  and  an  effective  army  of  about 
40,000  men.  The  normál  revenue  of  the  Govemraent  is  about 
100  millión  pesos ;  the  expenditures  amounting  to  about  93 
millions.  The  nationai  debt  is  about  $380,000,000.  Mexico's 
foreign  credit  is  high. 

The  Army  (ejército)  is  composed  of  regular  and  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  reserve;  the  strength  of  the  former  is  fixed  by 
law  at  30,000  men,  that  of  the  reserve  at  28,000,  and  that  of 
the  second  reserve  at  150,000.  The  infantry  is  armed  with 
Mauser  rifles  of  the  pattem  of  1901,  7mm.  calibre,  and  with 
"Porfirio  Diaz'*  rifles;  the  cavalry  with  carbines  of  the  same 
pattem.  Schneider  rapid-fire  mounted  guns  are  used.  The  ef- 
fective strength  of  the  army  in  time  of  war  is  given  at  3,500 
officers,  120,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  and  6,000  artillery. 
At  present  the  regular  army  estabüshinent  is  made  up  of 
sections  quartered  at  different  points  in  the  Republic. 

The  Navy  (marina  de  guerrci)  is  modest,  and  was  established 
simply  to  meet  the  requirements  of  coast  patrol  necessary  to 
a  coimtry  at  peace  with  all.  The  personnel  of  the  navy  con- 
sists  of  somé  150  officers  and  about  350  men. 

Mexico  is  a  land  of  High  Mountains ;  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  156  mts.  of  a  volcanic  character  scattered  through 
the  mt.  ranges  of  the  Repub.  The  foUowing  are  the  highest: 

Name  Ileight  States 

Orizaba  or  CitlaUepetl  (p.  496)  1 8,225  Vera  Cruz 

Popocatepetl    (p.  463)  17,782  Mexico 

Iztaccihuatl  (p.  464)  16,060  Mexico  and  Puebla 

Xinantecatl,  or  Nemrado  de  Toluca  (p.  199)  15,000  Mexico 

Matlalcueyatl,  or  Malintzi  (p.  497)  14,740  Tlaxcala 

AÍU8CO  (p.  434)  13.612  Federal  District 

Naiichampatepetl  (p.  504)  13,403  Vera  Cruz 

Volcan  de  Colima  (p.  186)  12,782  Jalisco 

Pico  de  Tancítáro  (p.  224)  12,653  Michoacan 

Cerro  de  Patámban  (p.  224)  12  290                 " 

Zempoaltepetl  (p.  541)  11  965  Oaxaca 

Los  Llanitos  (p.  145)  11,013  Guanajuato 

Pico  de  Quinceo  (p.  224)  10,835  Michoacan 

Gigante  (p.  145)  10,653  Guanajuato 

Lakes.  There  are  many  lakes  (la^os)  in  Mexico,  and  most  of 
them  are  high  among  the  mountams  or  on  the  great  central 
plateau.  As  a  rule  they  are  beautif  ul  sheeta  of  water,  amid  at- 
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tractive  surroundings.  The  chief  lakes  are  Chapaia  (descríbed 
at  p.  152);  Patzcuaro  (p.  213);  Cuitzeo  (p.  225);  Texcoco  (in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  p.  244);  Zirahuen  (p.  226);  Yuririor 
púndaro  (p.  145);  Zipimeo  and  Tecacho  (in  Michoacan^  p. 
224);  and  the  La^na  de  ha  Caimanes  (p.  188). 

Very  few  bays  indent  the  coast.  Among  these  are  Asceiv- 
sión,  Espiritu  Santo,  and  Chetmuí,  on  the  Yucatan  Peninsula ; 
MamaniUOf  on  the  Pacific;  and  Magdaléna  and  others  in 
Lower  Califomia.  The  east  coast  is  broken  by  extensive  la- 
goons  (lagunas)  liké  that  of  Términos  descríbed  at  p.  569. 
The  great  Gvlf  of  Califomia  separates  the  peninsula  of  that 
name  from  the  main  portion  of  Mexico.  The  only  peninsulas 
are  Lower  Califomia  and  Yticatan.  Somé  islands  of  minor 
importance  lie  o£í  the  coasts. 

The  Mexican  River  System  is  neither  varíed  nor  extens- 
ive. The  rug^ed  configuration  of  the  country  converts  most 
of  the  rívers  mto  impetuous  torrents,  which  quickly  drain  the 
surface  of  the  table-iand  and  fönn  innumeraole  waterfalls  as 
they  plunge  downward  to  the  tierra  calienie,  on  their  way  to 
the  sea.  Evén  the  longest  rivers  are  navigable  for  but  a  short 
distance.  Shallow  draught  steamboats  ply  inland  on  somé  of 
the  southem  rivers  —  the  Usumacintay  the  Coaleacoalcos,  et<5. 
Sand-bare  obstruct  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  the  rivers  empty- 
ing  intő  the  ocean,  and  oyer  these  bars  but  three  or  four  feet  of 
water  is  found  at  low  tide.  The  best  known  river  (1,644  M. 
iong)  is  the  Rio  Grandé  del  Norte,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

The  Gulf  of  {Gólfo  de)  Mexico,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States  and  on  the 
S.  and  W.  by  Mexico.  It  is  óval  in  form:  its  greatest  length  is 
from  E.  to  W.,  about  1,000  miles;  from  N.  to  S.,  about  8(W  M. : 
area  about  700,000  sq.  M.  It  has  a  continuous  coast-line  oi 
about  3,000  M.  Its  maximum  depth  is  about  12,715  ft.,  and 
within  the  basin,  exclusive  of  the  submerged  coastal  plain,  the 
average  depth  is  about  9,000  ft.  The  outiét  of  the  Gulf  is  on 
the  E.  between  the  peninsulas  of  Yucatan  and  Florida,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  400  M.  The  Yucatan  channel  opens  intő  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Florida  Strait  enters  the  Atlantic. 

The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  is  from  8°  to  9**  higher  than  in 
the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitude.  The  temperature  at  the 
point  of  greatest  depth  is  39i°  C.  The  chief  current  is  the 
Gulf  Stream  (a  name  applied  to  it  by  Benjámin  Franklin), 
which  enters  the  Gulf  through  the  Yucatan  Channel,  circles 
the  interior,  and  passes  out  through  the  Florida  Strait.  The 
basin  off  the  Mexican  coast  sinks  rapidly  to  the  submarine 
plain,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  reaches  the  maxi- 
mum depth.  The  Bay  of  Campeche  is  the  largest  indenta- 
tion.  The  levél  of  the  Gulf  is  thought  to  be  a  trifle  higher  than 
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that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  may  account  for  the  great 
velocity  of  the  stream  (from  60  to  120  miles  per  day),  one  of 
the  strongest  on  record. 

XIV.  Historical  Sketch  of  Art  in  Mezico  bei ore  and  af ter  the 

Conauest 

Architecture.*  —  **  The  architecture  that  grew  up  in  Mexico 
with  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  colonization  of  tne  country 
has  qualities  that  justify  an  effort  to  make  lovers  of  art  in  the 
world  at  large  better  acquainted  than  they  ha  ve  been  with  its 
more  important  examples.  It  fumishes  the  most  extensive 
illustration  of  the  transfer  to  the  soil  of  the  New  World  of  a 
notable  phase  of  depictive  art.  It  is  by  no  means  an  over- 
statement  to  say  that  in  Mexico  there  is  to  be  found  more 
architecture  of  a  monumental  character  than  in  all  other  parts 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  reasons  for  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  enormous  wealth  of  New  Spain,  particularly  in 
the  development  of  its  msirvellous  mineral  resources;  the 
comparative  tranquillity  of  the  country  throughout  the 
nearly  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule,  the  abundance  of 
buildmg  matériái  that  lends  itself  to  expression  in  substantial 
and  permanent  form,  and  a  corresponding  scarcity  of  matériái 
that  encourages  slight,  crude,  and  necessarily  temporai^  con- 
struction,  and  the  dominance  of  ideas,  political  and  religious, 
that  naturally  found  realization  in  rich  and  impressive  shapes. 

"  The  Provincial-Mexican  work,  as  it  may  be  called,  has  its 
chief  interest  in  a  80*rt  of  forceful  picturesqueness,  mainly  re- 
sulting  from  the  heavy  masses  worked  up  out  of  a  matériái 
üke  adobe,  whose  expressive  capacity  is  necessarily  limited  to 
the  production  of  broad,  generál  effects. 

"  So  extensive  was  the  architectural  activity  in  Mexico 
throughout  the  historic  periods  of  the  Spanish-Colonial  occu- 
pation,  80  prolific  in  results,  so  generál,  and — for  this  contin- 
ent  —  so  unexampled  in  its  lavish  employment  of  the  dec- 
orative  árts,  that  it  might  be  easy  for  a  student  of  its  phases 
to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  over-enthusiasm,  of  an 
overestimate  of  its  qualities.  These  qualities  reside  largely  in 
strongly  impressive  effects,  —  such  as  a  monumental  domina- 
tion  of  environment,  a  unión  with,  and  accentuation  of,  the 
fascinating  elements  of  landscape  and  climate,  inexhaustibly 
picturesque  and  enchantingly  spectacular.  Classic  in  funda- 
mental  derivation,  and  possessmg  markedly  Orientál  attri- 
butes,  this  architecture  is  freely  romantic  in  its  development 
—  often  most  waywardly  so.  In  these  traits,  of  course,  it  is 
thoroughly  Spamsh;  as,  indeed,  it  is  Spanish  practically 
throughout.  But  the  foreign  flavoring  imparted  to  home-de- 

í  Spanish  Colonial  Architecture  in  Mexico,  by  Sylvester  Baxter  (Boston, 
J.  B.  Millet  &  Oo.). 
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rived  essentials  in  the  colonial  paris  of  an  imperial  domain 
is  customarily  distinctive ;  as  in  the  present  instance. 

"  A  merít  of  this  architecture,  and  a  very  high  one*,  is  the 
frankly  organic  character  of  the  structural  work,  freely  con- 
fessing  itself  in  all  its  functions.  A  closely  related  ana  com- 
plementary  trait,  likewise  an  acquisition  of  Spanish  archi- 
tecture from  the  Orient  through  the  Arabs,  is  the  universal 
concentration  of  ornament  at  a  few  salient  points. 

"  The  contrast  between  the  plain  and  the  decorative  parts  of 
the  typical  morumental  edifices  in  Mexico  is  of  the  strongest 
descnption,  producing,  in  the  height  of  emphasis  thereby  at- 
tained,  an  extraordinary  vividness  of  effect.  The  transition 
is  immediate,  the  demarcation  between  the  plain  and  the  dec- 
orated  surfaces  being  as  abrupt  as  that  between  sea  and  shore 
—  the  former,  as  a  mle,  kept  absolutely  devoid  of  all  orna- 
mentation;  the  latter  decorative  in  the  extrémé.  The  huge 
bulk  of  the  structure  looms  above  its  surroundings  in  a 
mass  of  rude  masonry  almost  cyclopean  in  its  rongh-hewn 
character,  liké  a  gigantic  monolith  —  a  great  block  of  stone 
that  seems  akin  to  a  cliff  carved  by  the  elements.  At  certain 
points  on  this  mass  there  is  an  efflorescence  of  rich  ornament, 
much  as  Nature  in  places  clothes  the  rock-face  with  a  luxuri- 
ance  of  folia^  and  nowers. 

"The  ancient  Aztec  stone-carving  is  marked  both  by  an 
excellent  technique  in  the  handling  of  most  refractory  matériái 
and  by  a  bold  freedom  in  design,  with  a  large  sweep  in  flowing 
movement  as  a  conspicuous  trait. 

"  The  earlierstructures  in  Mexico,  erected  in  the  first  genera- 
tion  succeeding  the  Conquest,  had  little  architectural  char- 
acter. Utility  was  the  sole  consideration.  The  early  ecclesias- 
tical  edifices  were  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  Francis- 
can  f riars,  who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Church  in  New  Spain. 
These  churches  in  varíous  parts  of  the  country  have  a  rudely 
massive  character,  with  a  look  of  austere  severity,  frowningly 
sombre.  They  áre  commonly  distinguished  by  battlements 
that  suggest  defensive  functions,  and  are  of  an  easily  recog- 
nizable  type  that  might  be  termed  *  Early  FaA-NciscAN.*  A 
noteworthy  survival  of  this  work  is  the  old  Franciscan  church 
at  Cuernavaca. 

'*  The  churches  of  this  primitive  period  are  characterized 
more  by  Middle-Age  styles  than  by  the  Renaissance.  A  form 
of  ribbed  vauiting,  reminiscent  of  the  Gothic,  is  commonly 
employed.  The  great  church  of  San  Francisco  at  Cholida 
is  fundamentally  Gothic  in  type.  On  the  other  hand,  the  curi- 
ous  CapiUa  Reál,  or  Royal  Chapel,  alsó  at  Cholula,  likewise 
over  a  century  later  in  date  and  built  to  accommodate  a  vast 
concourse  of  Indián  worshippers,  was  suggested  by  the  Mesdjid 
alr-Djámi,  the  ^eat  mosque  of  the  Moors  at  Córdoba  (Spain) ; 
havmg   a   sinular  plán,   with   sixty-four  large    round    col- 
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umns  supporting  the  numerous  little  domes  that  form  the 
roof. 

''  The  Free  RENAissANCEandits  subsequent  decadentmani- 
festations  dominated  architectural  taste  in  Spain  during  the 
periods  of  greatest  activity  in  the  fine  árts  in  Mexico,  where 
the  architecture  of  the  land  took  shape  accordingly.  This 
accounts  f or  the  universal  prevalence  in  Mexico  of  a  character- 
istic  feature  of  Renaissance. 

"  The  Döme,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  fonns 
of  architectural  expression,  is  the  predominating  architectural 
characteristic  of  the  country.  Mexico  is  peculiarly  a  land  of 
domes.  Outside  of  the  Orient,  probably  no  other  country  in 
the  world  has  so  many  domes  —  domes  in  the  truest  sense  of 
the  word,  arched  of  solid  masonry.  When  nearly  every  Indián 
village  in  central  Mexico  has  its  domed  church;  when  not  a 
few  small  towns,  so  little  known  that  they  have  no  place  on 
the  generál  map,  are  to  be  seen  clustering  about  a  group  of 
several  domes  so  lordly  that  they  would  form  a  boasted  land- 
mark  in  any  of  our  large  cities,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  domes  are  to  be  found  in  that  country 
literally  by  the  thousand. 

"  A  conmion  name  for  the  dome,  in  Spanish,  beside  cúpuLa 
and  cimhorio,  is  la  media-naranja,  the  half-oranee.  The  dome 
made  its  appearance  in  somé  of  the  very  eaniest  Mexican 
churches,  and  speedily  became  an  almost  universal  feature, 
appearing  to  somé  extent  in  secular  architecture,  as  well  as 
religious.  While  the  hemispherical  shape  commonly  marks 
the  type,  the  lines  of  Mexican  domes  vary  greatly,  and  are 
often  distinguished  by  exquisite  delicacy  in  effect.  Differences 
in  architectural  detail,  in  ornamentation,  and  in  color  lend 
a  fascinating  diversity  to  this  predominant  feature  of  the 
country.  The  earlier  domes  are  more  likely  to  be  rather  low, 
and  somewhat  depressed  in  form ;  in  later  periods  a  tendency 
toward  originál  lines  is  manif est.  The  base  is  almost  univers- 
ally  octagonal.  The  most  common  form  has  the  arch  spring- 
ing  directly  from  the  levél  of  the  roof,  with  a  dormer  wmdow 
in  each  section  of  the  dome.  Very  frequently  these  dormers 
are  so  treated  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  re^ular  base  for  the 
dome,  corresponding  to  a  drum.  In  the  City  of  Mexico  this 
manner  of  treatment  is  illustrated  in  the  dome  of  San  Hipó' 
lito  and  that  of  San  Fernando;  and  in  the  two  lower  domes 
of  the  San  Francisco  group;  while  in  the  upper  dome  of  the 
latter  we  have  a  good  mstance  of  the  frank  segregation  of  the 
dormers.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  have  a  genuine 
drum,  as  in  the  dome  of  La  Santisima  Trinidad  and  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Mexico.  Almost  ínvariably  the  domes  in  Mexico 
are  single  in  construction,  having  one  shell  and  f oUowing  the 
same  lines  within  and  without,  while  the  interior  is  lighted 
both  from  the  windows  of  the  dormers,  or  of  the  drum,  and 
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of  the  lantern.  An  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  dome  of 
Santa  Tereaa  la  Antiguaj  m  Mexico  City.  This  dome,  which 
has  an  interior  shell,  is  of  modem  construction,  having  been 
built  to  replace  the  one  designed  by  the  first  professor  of 
architecture  in  the  academy  of  San  Carlos,  Aniomo  Vdasquez. 

"Another  very  generál  architectural  feature  in  Mexico  is 
the  free  use  made  of  tiles,  particularly  Glazed  Tiles,  in  dec- 
orative  surface  treatment.  This,  liké  the  dome,  is  of  Orientál 
orígin,  brought  to  Spain  by  the  Arabs  who,  in  tum,  acquired 
the  art  from  Persia,  where  it  was  carried  to  a  remarkable 
degree  of  perfection.  Whether  the  art  is  of  Persian  or  Chinese 
origin  may  be  questioned.  The  covering  of  domes  and  lan- 
terns  with  glazed  tiles  is  common  throughout  Mexico,  and 
in  somé  locations  wall  surfaces  are  similarly  treated.  The 
rich  effect  of  color,  the  dazzling  reflections,  the  sparkle,  the 
luminous  glow  produoed  by  these  tüe-covered  domes  and 
towers  glitteríns  under  the  tropical  sun,  against  the  deep  blue 
of  a  cloudless  sky,  set  gem-lÍKe  in  a  glorious  landscape,  can 
hardly  be  imagined  by  tnose  who  have  not  been  subjected  by 
the  spell  of  scenes  that  in  a  measure  reproduce  in  the  New 
World  something  of  the  enchantment  of  tne  ancient  fairy-like 
glories  of  Moslem  Spain. 

**  When  the  Renaissance  made  its  influence  felt,  the  dome  was 
almost  universally  adopted.  The  vast  revenues  of  the  Church 
in  the  colony,  its  organization  modelled  upon  that  of  Spain, 
where  it  was  more  dependent  upon  the  Kmg  than  upon  the 
Papacy,  fumished  the  means  for  the  erection  and  decoration 
of  magnifícent  temples.  Under  the  tremendous  energy  of  the 
conauerin^  race  fired  by  the  lust  for  wealth  and  power,  work- 
ing  nand  m  hand  with  religious  zeal,  New  Spam  blossomed 
in  the  space  of  a  few  short  years  intő  a  marvellous  Idngdom, 
dotted  throughout  its  length  and  breadth  with  the  splendid 
cities  that  emerged  from  the  primitive  wildemess  or  occüpied 
the  sites  of  preéxistent  cultures.  And  the  vast  domain  re- 
mains  a  land  of  contrasts  to  this  day. 

"The  influence  of  the  fuU  Renaissance  was  dominant  in 
Spain  when  the  great  cathedrals  of  Mexico  and  Puebla  were 
begun,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Don  Manttd 
O.  Reviüaf  professor  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Fine  Árts  in  Mexico,  in  the  admirable  study  en- 
títled  *Él  Arte  en  Mexico  en  la  Epoca  Ardigua  y  durante  d 
Gobierno  Virreinal/  says  of  these  two  structures  that  *  they  are 
the  only  edifices  of  the  viceregal  epoch  up  to  the  arrival  of 
Gomalez  Vdasquez  and  of  ToUa  which  are  distinguished  by 
correctness,  simplicity,  and  sobriety.* 

"  In  the  remaining  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  through- 
out the  seventeenth,  both  religious  and  civil  architecture  were 
dominated  by  the  Baroqub,  with  its  capricious  proportions, 
its  accidental  profiles,  its  heavy  and  coipulent  members,  its 
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ragged  fronts,  its  abundant,  irregiilar,  and  crude  mouldings 
—  but  picturesque  withal,  and,  in  Spanish  hands,  of  extraoiv 
dinary  character.  Among  the  eminent  examples  of  the  Ba- 
roque  are  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  in  Mexico  City,  the  first 
story  of  the  State  Palace  in  Gitadd^jara,  the  reredos  in  the 
chapel  of  Los  Reyes  in  the  Puebla  Cathedral,  after  designs 
especially  f rom  Spain  by  Jüan  Martinez  Monianez  —  recently 
much  injured  in  color  by  repainting  and  the  substitution  of 
white  for  gold  in  the  groundwork,  and  the  church  of  Santo 
Domingo  in  Oaxaca  City. 

**  The  decadence  of  Spain  had  extended  its  influence  to  the 
fine  árts,  and  its  impress  was  stamped  upon  the  Colonial  archi- 
tecture.  In  this  architecture  two  styles  maintained  a  sort  of 
joint  dominance  —  the  Baroque  and  its  peculiarly  Spanish 
outcome,  the  Churrigueresque,*  in  the  second  of  which  the 
decorative  tendencies  of  the  Free  Renaissance  went  to  the 
uttermost  extrémé  of  architectural  unrestraint.  Both  of  these 
styles  are  characterized  by  the  interruption  of  straight  lines, 
the  breaking  of  entablatures  and  pediments,  the  varied  curva- 
ture  of  arches  and  lintels,  the  ornamentation  of  panels,  etc. 
But  in  the  Baroque  the  column  is  retained,  although  perhaps 
twisted  or  storied,  while  panels  may  remain  undecorated  and 
profiles  preserve  their  due  regularity.  In  the  Chyrrigyeresque 
the  column  and  the  anta  are  transformed  intő  piJlars  and 

gilasters  replete  with  decoration,  all  panels  are  decorated, 
nes  are  infínitesimally  broken,  and  the  sculpture  becomes  an 
integrál  portion  of  the  structure,  serving  as  decorative  mem- 
bers. 

"  Among  the  best  examples  of  the  Churrigiíeresque,  of  which 
there  are  many  in  Mexico,  may  be  cited  the  two  faQades  of  the 
Sagrario  Metropolüano  at  Mexico  City,  designed  by  Loremo 
Rodriquez;  the  church  of  La  Santísima;  themagnifícent  AZtor 
de  los  Reyes  in  the  Cathedral,  designed  by  the  Spanish  architect 
Gerónimo  BáJhas,  who  came  f rom  Seville  expressly  for  the  work, 
having  previously  executed  the  altar  of  the  same  name  in  the 
cathedral  of  that  city;  the  old  Jesuü  Church  at  Tepozotlan,  the 
Casa  de  Alfenique  in  Puebla,  the  church  interiors  of  Santa  Rosa 
and  Santa  Clara  at  Querétaro,  designed  by  Eduardo  Francisco 
de  Tresguerras,  and  the  churches  of  San  Diego  and  of  San 
Cayetano  de  la  Valenciana  in  Guanajuato. 

"  Unhappily  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  the  Churri^ 
giueresque  was  foUowed  early  in  the  present  century  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  an  almost  fanatical  ragé  for  its  extermina- 
tion.  This  movement  appears  to  have  had  its  active  origin 
with  the  celebrated  Tolsa,  who  began  to  change  over  various 
chapels  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  destroying  the  Churri- 
gueresque  retablos  and  replacing  them  with  Graeco-Roman 
work.  What  the  grand  interior  of  the  Cathedral  must  have 
been  in  the  days  of  its  f  ull  splendor  is  indicated  by  the  superb 
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Capüla  de  los  ReyeSj  and  the  varíous  detaehed  examples  of 
Free  Renaissance,  Plateresqxtb,  and  Chumgueresqtte  tnat  re- 
main  to  impress  the  beholder  amidst  a  melancholy  nakedness 
of  devastated  surfaces.  The  movement  thus  started  was 
accelerated  by  the  importation  of  varíous  mediocre  Italian 
architeets  in  succeeding  years.  In  consec^uence  there  was  a 
uníversal  transformation  of  church  interíors  throughout  the 
Land,  the  old  work  remaining  only  in  varíous  nooks,  here  and 
there,  that  chanced  to  escape  the  sweep  of  the  destroying  flood, 
surviving  to  give  the  visitor  a  f aint  idea  of  the  splendor  with 
which  Mexico  teemed  in  the  days  when  this  really  beautiful 
work  set  forth  the  magnifícenoe  of  the  vicer^al  régime.  In< 
teríors  were  ruthlessly  strípped  of  their  superbly  gilded  wood 
carvings,  the  grand  retablos  were  rípped  out  and  smashed  intő 
kindling-wood,  and  fíne  old  canvases  were  stacked  by  the 
cord  in  dusty  corrídors.  In  their  place  against  the  naked  walls 
appeared  the  lifeless  altars  of  aiíectedly  classic  form,  whose 
air  of  tawdry  decorum  has  destroyed  neaily  all  the  chann  of 
the  church  interíors  of  Mexico  to-day,  exoept  that  which  comes 
from  generál  línes  and  spacious  efíects. 

"  The  surviving  examples  of  the  Chunigueresque  are,  how- 
ever,  sufficiently  numerous  to  impress  upon  the  art-loving  JDe- 
holder  who  becomes  intimate  with  the  Mexican  manif estation 
of  the  style,  a  prof ound  sense  of  the  excellent  qualities  that 
assert  themselves  above  its  f undamental  irregularities  and  its 
fabríc  of  debased  and  perverted  forms.  It  is  in  the  interíors 
that  the  style  may  best  be  studied;  and  here  are  displayed  all 
the  resoprces  of  ite  art.  These  altar  retables,  worked  in  wood, 
offer  a  greater  richness  in  forms,  and  a  great^  refínement,  than 
are  attainable  in  the  stone  portals  of  church  exteríors;  a  re- 
fínement  and  ríchneas  that  may  be  well  appreciated  by  reason 
of  theproximity  of  the  altars  in  which  the  spectator  may  stand. 

"  *  The  dominant  tones  of  the  gold,*  says  ReviUa, '  the  richly 
omamented  pilasters  that  ascend  to  the  lof ty  vaulted  ceiling ; 
the  comices,  flowing  in  curvin^  and  rebounding  lines;  the 
broken  pediments  that  develop  mto  volutes;  the  sockets  and 
pedestals  adomed  by  numerous  lambrequins ;  the  panels,  tab- 
lets,  and  fríezes  embroidered  with  scroll-work,  sheíls,  and  foli- 
age;  the  niches  charged  with  carvings;  the  multitude  of  paint- 
ings  of  saints  or  of  passages  in  the  lif e  of  the  Saviour  or  of  the 
Virgin;  themedaUions  in low  relief  and  thepolychromesculp- 
tures  of  martyrs,  of  prophets,  of  virgins,  and  of  angels  that 
reveal  themselves  in  the  penumbra  against  the  gold  back- 
ground  of  the  retablos  toned  down  by  the  smoke  of  incense 
and  of  candles  and  bjr  the  dúst  of  years;  the  infinite  varíety  of 
details  and  the  commingUng  of  forms  and  colors  —  the  whole 
constituting  a  mysteríous  and  impressive  ensemble  that^  under 
the  contemplatisg  gazé  possess  the  spirít  with  surpnse,  ad- 
miration,  and  mysticism,  until  the  beholder  is  penetrated  by  a 
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holy  awe  as  if  he  had  just  fínished  reading  the  verses  in  a  chap- 
ter  of  the  Apocalypse.' 

"Many  a  visitor  to  Mexico,*'  says  Mr.  Baxter,  "can  recall 
few  spectacles  to  compare  with  the  efiPect  of  the  richly  elabo- 
rated  faiadé  of  the  Bagrario  in  the  national  capital  when 
bathed  in  a  silvery  flood  of  tropical  moonlight,  the  omament 
revealing  itself  in  a  soft  cleamess  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  dis- 
tinction  and  mystieal  splendor  out  of  the  vague  depths  of 
mysteriously  intense  obsenrity. 

"Very  naturally  a  style  so  iinconventional  as  the  Churri- 
aueresque  gives  great  freedom  to  the  artist.  There  is,  there- 
fore,  a  correspondingly  marked  individuality,  together  with  a 
wide  diversity,  in  the  character  of  design  in  the  various  repre- 
sentative  examples  of  the  work  in  Mexico,  as  will  be  evident 
from  a  companson  between  such  works  as  the  faiadé  of  the 
SagrariOj  Lia  Santisimaj  and  San  Francisco,  in  the  City  of 
Mexico;  San  DiegOj  in  Guanajuato;  San  Cayetano  de  la  Valen' 
dana,  with  its  closer  texture  in  omamentation  and  tnarked 
infusion  of  the  Arabesque;  and  íinallylargeness  of  conception 
and  vigorous  freedom  of  the  work  in  the  resplendent  retables 
by  Tresguerras  in  the  churches  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa  Clara 
in  Querétaro.  Moreoyer,  with  all  its  florid  exuberance,  its 
almost  wanton  capriciousness,  the  Churrigueresque  in  its  best 
moments  achieves  the  full  dignity  of  its  exceeding  magni- 
fícence. 

"The  Churrigueresgue  altars  are  wonderfully  intricate  with 
excellent  carvings,  bold  and  strong,  or  clear  and  delicate,  as 
the  case  may  require.  The  wood  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  plaster  upon  which  is  laid  the  gilding;  heavy  leaf,  or 
rather  almost  thin  plate,  now  tumed  by  time  to  a  rich  '  black 
gold.'  In  the  case  of  ungilded  work,  one  frequently  fínds  that 
the  wood  has  not  been  treated  in  any  way.  Examples  of  this  are 
the  benches  in  the  church  of  La  Companía  at  Guanajuato  and 
one  of  the  confessionals  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico,  both  in 
teák.  Many  of  the  chapel  gratings,  railings,  and  window  guards 
are  of  wood,  frequently  painted  green  in  simulation  of  bronzé, 
but  more  often  gilded,  with  figures  of  saints  and  angels  in 
colors,  diapered  garments,  and  shaded  ílesh. 

"  Another  purely  Spanish  style,  the  Mttdéjar,  —  the  style 
developed  by  the  Christianized  Moors,  —  has  made  its  influ- 
ence  evident  in  much  of  the  architecture  of  Mexico,  particu- 
larly  in  the  polychrome  tile-work  of  Puebla.  The  finest  secu- 
lar  example  of  Mvdéjar  (or  Moorish-Christian)  influence  is  the 
celebrated  Caaa  de  íos  Azvlejos,  the  House  of  Tiles,  occupied 
by  the  Jockey  Club  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  This  style  is  alsó 
strongly  manif  est  in  the  notable  Capiüa  dd  PocUo,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Sacred  Well,  at  Guadalupe.  The  Mvdéjar  is  character- 
ized  by  Arabic  decorative  motives,  perhaps  more  or  less  mod- 
ified  by  European  influences,  lavishly  appued  to  work  in  which 
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the  fundamental  form  is  more  distinctively  European.  As  in 
Spain  itself;  so  in  the  architecture  of  Mexico,  these  Spanish 
styles  are  so  often  blended  with  each  other  that  it  is  difficult 
to  teli  which  is  dominant.  ' 

"The  impression  of  exceedingly  massive  solidity  made  bv 
the  buildings  of  Mexico  in  the  earlíest  days  of  the  Spanish 
dominion  has  been  abiding.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Span- 
iards  are  second  only  to  the  Romans  as  constructors.  Sefíor 
ReviUa  says  that  if ,  at  fírst  thought,  the  assertion  might  seem 
exaggeratied,  its  verisimilitude  would  be  conceded  on  contem- 
plating  the  fabrics  left  in  New  Spain;  'Houses  and  palaces, 
castles  and  temples,  bridges,  fountains  and  aqueducts;  alí 
solid,  robust,  and  grandiose  works/ 

"Such  work  as  the  remains  of  the  superb  choir  of  San  Agus- 
tin  (p.  361)  in  Mexico  City  indicate  that  a  great  deal  of  good 
decorating  of  the  kind  was  in  existence  before  the  spoliation  of 
the  churches  and  convents  by  civil  war,  or  their  mutilation 
by  the  evén  worse  form  of  vandalism  wrought  by  the  itching 
of  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  something  brand-new,  clean- 
serubbed,  and  spruced-up,  and  the  consequent  sacrifíce  of  in- 
valuably  precious  antiquities  —  a  process  that  is  still  working 
untold  mischief . 

"  Of  the  Church  Intbriors  in  generál  it  may  be  said :  the 
ceilings — except  in  somé  of  the  very  earliest  work  —  are 
almost  invariably  vaulted.  The  vauit  is  often  of  large,  soft 
bright-red  brick.  But  very  frequently  stone  is  used  through- 
out.  The  stone  is  often  very  small,  and  the  cement  is  usually 
so  exceedingly  good  as  to  bind  the  whole  intő  practically  a 
monolithic  mass.  This  is  true  of  walls  and  domes  as  well. 
The  vauiting  is  almost  invariably  covered  with  plaster,  either 
decorated  or  left  plain.  The  prevailing  color  is  usually  white, 
and,  in  older  decorations,  there  are  bands  and  centre-pieces, 
for  the  most  part  very  pleasant  in  effect;  dull  reds,  blues, 
and  yellows,  together  with  an  abundance  of  black  in  -the  way 
of  outlim'ng. 

"The  fresco  painting,  evén  of  the  best  period,  is  apt  to  be 
bad ;  though  in  certain  cases,  as  at  Ixtacalco,  it  is  charming, 
because  of  a  certain  naíve  striving.  Much  excellent  fresco 
painting  has  been  ruined  by  the  humidity  of  the  walls,  by 
blistering,  and  by  cracks  caused  usually  by  earthquakes.  In 
the  older  decorations  the  arches  and  piers  carry  down  the  fres- 
coing  of  the  ceiling  with  gold  —  often  conventionally  repre- 
sented  in  chromes  snaded  with  black.  The  interior  decorations 
in  many  of  the  Mexican  churches  are  undergoing  almost  con- 
stant  change. 

"The  bases  are  practically  alwajrs  of  stone,  usually  very 
pure  in  style  —  either  Tuscan  or  Attic.  The  floors  in  the  most 
important  structures  are  commonly  of  stone,  and  sometimes 
of  marble.   But  frequently,  evén  where  least  expected,  as  in 
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Carmen  at  Celaya,  San  Francisco  at  Cuemavaca,  and  at  Taxco, 
theyare  of  wood.  Commonly,  however,  they  are  of  laiige  bhck, 
^similar  to  that  used  in  the  vauiting,  or  of  lai^ge  red  tües,  and, 
not  infrequently,  of  a  combination  of  wood  and  brick.  The 
brick  is  usually  laid  in  herringbone  pattem,  though  f requently 
different  designs.  and  alsó  many  patched  places,-  slabs,  etc., 
occur  to  break  tne  regularity. 

"  Really  good  Chancels  are  rare  in  Mexico.  But  few  of  the 
good  old  fíttings  are  left,  all  having  been  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  the  so-called  'classic'  introduced  by  the  Italians 
at  the  beginning  ofthe  19th  century.  A  fewchurches,  as  at 
TepozoÜan,  Taxco,  Ocotlan,  and  Valendanay  still  possess  at  the 
high  altar  their  originál  gilded  Chwrrigueresque  retablos.  The 
ceüings  and  walls  are  usually  decorated  and  painted  —  either 
good,  bad,  or  indiflferent ;  but  far  more  often  with  painted  col- 
umns,  entablatures,  garlands,  and  panelled  arches  in  per* 
spective,  cold  and  ^y  in  tone,  and  well  done. 

"  The  iron-work  is  usually  simple  in  pattem,  but  excellent 
in  execution ;  notably  the  work  designed  by  Treaguerras  at 
Querétaro,  where,  in  the  case  of  Santa  Clara,  it  is  partially 
gilded  to  harmonize  with  the  gorgeous  Churriguereaqtie  wood- 
carving  from  which  it  projecte. 

"Rather  infrequently  one  finds  inlay,  as  at  Querétaro, 
where  it  is  or  was  a  local  specialty  of  manufacture;  or  at 
Puebla  in  the  marvellous  (cathedral)  choir,  which  in  work- 
manship  bears  a  strong  likeness  to  Dutch  marquetry. 

"The  vestibules  are  often  förmed  by  strangely  and  gro- 
tesquely  panelled  inside  '  storm-doors,'  sometimes  left  uníin- 
ished  in  every  way,  trusting  to  the  color  of  the  mahogany, 
walnut,  oak,  or  teák,  of  which  they  are  constructed,  for  their 
effect.  This  alsó  applies  to  the  confessionals,  and  not  infre- 
quently to  the  outer  doors,  which  are  apt  to  be  ponderous 
wood  aifairs,  deeply  carved,  and  swung  on  huge  wood  or  irón 
bolts  set  in  sockets  above  and  below. 

"The  glass  windows  (vidrieras)  are  of  European  and  Mexi- 
can  origin,  and  are  not  noteworthy.  The  chandeliers  are  com- 
monly gilded,  with  glass  pendants.  Formerly  many  churches 
possessed  beautiful  silver  candelabra,  which  were  taken  to 
swell  the  war  chest  of  certain  belligerent  generals. 

'  *  In  the  BaroQue  style  as  practised  in  New  Spain  the  distribu- 
tion  of  sculpture  f ollows  a  conventional  eystem.  In  the  fagade 
the  great  entrance  is  usually  ílanked  by  one  or  a  pair  of  statues 
on  either  side,  placed  in  niches  or  standing  against  the  panels 
between  columns  or  pilasters.  In  the  second,  and  perhaps  the 
third  story,  the  same  arrangement  may  be  repeated,  a  great  low 
relief  that  represents  leading  events  in  the  lif e  of  the  saint  in 
whose  honor  the  church  was  erected  often  serving  as  the  central 
feature.   On  the  side  portals  a  similar  systemis  observed. 

"  In  the  Churrigu/eresque  exteriors  the  arrangement  is  much 
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less  conventional :  besides  the  principal  statues  and  low-relief 

Eanels,  there  is  a  lavish  use  of  minor  figures,  groups,  cherubs, 
eads,  medallions,  etc. , liké  f  mit  and  flowers  with  f  oliage,  as  such 
detaüs  show  amidst  the  luxuriant  mass  of  omamental  f orms. 
"In  the  17th  century  sculpture  be^an 'to  be  extensively 
employed  in  the  adomment  of  the  richly  decorated  church 
fagades.  Somé  beautif ul  examples  of  this  work  may  be  seen 
in  the  stone  relief  over  the  portai  of  the  Biblioteca  Ndcional, 
at  Mexico  City,  the  sculpture  on  the  fagade  of  the  cathedral 
at  Oaxaca  City  and  the  medallions  in  high  reUef  that  flank 
the  portai  of  the  Alhóndiga  at  Puebla  —  works  good  in  detail, 
weU-proportioned,  and  individual  in  feature." 

The  Churrigu&reaque  style,  after  the  architect  Joaé  Churriguera,  who 
was  born  in  Salamanca,  Spain,  about  1660  and  died  in  1725,  is  known  in 
Spain  by  that  name,  but  in  Italy  it  was  called  the  Borrojnenisco.  It  was 
imported  intő  the  Ibérián  Peninsula  during  a  period  of  architeotural 
decay,  where  it  was  "improved"  upon  by  Churrigtiera  until  it  reached 
an  extravagant  point,  lasting  dunng  the  17th  and  part  of  the  18th 
centuries.  Coincident  with  its  appearance  came  the  ecclesiastical  appa- 
rátus for  moving  the  head,the  eyes,  and  themouth;  the  wooden  doUs 
with  reál  hair  and  reál  dresses,  and  much  of  the  gaudy  church  fumiture 
employed  in  the  most  theatrical  ceremonials.  In  tneir  extravagant  adop- 
tion  of  it  the  zealous  ecclesiastics  both  in  Spain  and  Mexico  destroyed  or 
covered  over  many  of  the  classic  altar-pieces  of  earlier  times,  banishing 
splendid  examples  of  the  plastic  art  for  the  coarse  materialism  which  the 
•^ecorative delirium  of  the  Churrigtiereaqtie  style"  was  able  toproduce. 
With  the  passing  of  the  craze  in  Mexico  many  of  the  altars  were  sold  to 
dealers  in  antiques  or  were  relegated  to  church  storerooms. 

Churriguera' 8  name  feli  intő  disrepute  soon  after  his  death.  Writers 
vie  with  each  other  in  anathematizing  his  style;  Richárd  Ford  called  him 
"the  heresiarch  of  bad  taste,  and  whose  name  is  ssmonymous  with  ab- 
surdity,"  while  CeanBennudez  i  said, "  He  profaned  with  his  architectural 
style  the  decorum  and  sobriety  of  the  temples." 

Paintins.  The  artistic  cravings  of  the  NahuaSy  the  Mayas, 
and  other  early  inhabitants  of  Mexico  found  expression  in 
murai  inscriptions,  calculif orm  characters  on  altars,  monoliths, 
and  temple  walls;  cartouches,  paintings  on  potter^,  robes, 
stones,  and  the  fibrous  leavesof  themaguey  (p.  Ixxxi),  and  in 
glyphs  on  stone,  hard  wood,  jadeite,  obsidian,  and  whatnot. 
The  southem  tribes  were  the  most  skilful  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced.  To  the  Indián  mind  pictorial  art  achieved  its  highest 
expression  in  the  códiceSf  or  codexes,  illuminated  documents 
made  of  fibre-cloth  and  spoken  of  as  the  American  papyrus. 

Though  now  so  rare  as  to  be  immensely  valuable,  these 
cödices  were  of  the  crudest  sort.  The  humán  face  is  sometimes 
indicated  merely  by  calligraphic  lines,  and  in  somé  of  the  Aztec 
códices  the  humán  form  is  scarcely  recognizable.  War,  the 
chase,  per^rinations,  and  other  tribal  epochs  and  happenings 
were  generally  represented ;  the  colors  were  usually  somore  and 
monotonous,  and  the  pictures  lacked  perspective  and  expres- 
sion. There  was  little  inventive  faculty,  a  narrow  rangé  of  sub- 

^  Diccionario  Hiatórico  de  los  má»  iluatres  Profesores  de  las  Bellas 
Artea  en  Etpo^a. 
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jects,  an  absence  oí  t«chnique  in  the  art  motivea  and  a  notably 
unskilful  handling  of  the  themea  to  be  represented.  But  few 
of  these  ancieiit  codexes  exist  outside  of  muBeuniH,  and  thoee 
in  the  Museo  Nacio-nal  de  Mexico,  at  the  üex.  capital,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  thoae  fond  ot  antiquarian  research.  A  üst 
of  most  of  the  authentic  eódices  ia  given  below: 
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"In  the  preparation  of  dyea  and  paints,  both  mineral,  ani- 
mál, and  vegetable  colors  were  employed,  the  latter  extracted 
from  woods,  barks,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruita.  In  the  art  of 
dyeing,  the  Aztecs  probabty  excelled  the  Europeans,  and  many 
of  their  dyes  have  since  the  ConqTtest  been  introduced  through- 
outthe  world.  Chief  among  these  was  the  cochineal  {nochimi), 
an  inseet  fed  by  the  Nahuae  on  the  leaves  of  the  nopal,  trom 
which  they  obtained  beautiful  and  permanent  red  and  purple 
colors  tor  their  cotton  and  other  tabrics.  The  flower  of  the 
maüalxihuiü  supplied  blue  shades;  indigó  was  the  sediment  of 
water  in  which  branches  of  the  xiuhquüipiteakuac  had  been 
soaked;  seeda  of  the  achiotl  boiled  in  watcr  yielded  a  red;  ^ 
ochre.  or  ieeotnhuiü,  fumiahed  yellow,  as  did  alsó  thn  plánt 

lome  vears  ano  at  tbe  en- 
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xochipaUi  ;  the  latter  being  changed  to  orange  by  the  use  of 
nitre;  other  shades  were  produced  by  the  use  of  alum;  the 
stones  chirnaltizaU  and  tizaüaüi  being  calcined,  produced  some- 
thing  liké  Spanish  white;  black  was  obtained  from  a  mineral, 
ÜaliaCj  or  from  the  soot  of  a  pine  called  ocoÜ»  In  mixing  paints 
they  used  c^ian-oil,  or  sometimes  the  glutinous  juice  of  the 
tzauhdi.  The  numerous  dye-woods  of  the  tierra  calierUe,  now 
one  of  the  chief  exports  from  that  region,  were  ail  employed 
by  the  native  dyers.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  secrets  of 
this  branch  of  Nahua  art  were  never  leamed  by  the  Spaniards. 

"  The  Nahua  ^  paintings  showed  no  great  artistic  merít,  being, 
chiefly  noticeable  for  the  excellence  of  the  colors.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  Nahuas  ever  attempted  to  paint  naturai  scene- 
ry,  except  that  they  prepared  maps  of  the  sections  of  their 
territory  on  which  they  rudely  represented  the  mountains, 
rivers,  and  forests,  indicating  the  lands  of  different  owners  or 
lords  by  the  use  of  different  colors.  Very  little  is  known  of  or- 
namental  painting  on  the  walls  of  priváté  dwellings,  but  that 
on  the  temples  naturally  partook  to  a  great  extent  of  a  hiero- 
glyphic  character."   (Bancroft.) 

Painting  was  first  taught  in  New  Spain  by  Europeans,  who 
established  (in  1521)  a  clerical  school  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Franciscan  Friar  Pedro  de  GantCj  aided  by  Rodrígo  de 
CifuerUes  (p.  cxlv),  who  was  the  first  Spanish  painter  to  follow 
Heman  Cortés  to  the  New  World.  The  earliest  paintings  the 
traveller  is  likely  to  find  in  Mexico  are  feeble  imitations  of  the 
early  productions  of  the  Flemish  and  Spanish  schools;  as  a 
rule,  they  lack  the  delicacy  of  color,  the  grace  of  composition, 
the  excellent  workmanship,  and  the  charm  of  subject  charao- 
teristic  of  the  better  productions  of  the  cis-Atlantic  School. 
The  insipid,  ashy  coloring  of  somé  of  them  is  perhaps  due 
both  to  the  unskilf  ul  mixing  of  colors  and  to  the  balef  ul  chem- 
ical  action  of  the  sunlight  at  a  high  elevation,  during  several 
centuries.  Manyof  the  paints  in  use  in  the  16th  centurywere 
not "  light-proof ,"  and  not  a  few  of  the  first  Mexican  paintings 
have  faded  beyond  recognition.  Certain  of  the  fáulty  copper- 
plate  paintings  done  just  after  the  Conquest  had  to  be  co vered 
with  a  composition  to  protect  them.  An  occasional  specimen 
of  this  old  work  is  sometimes  to  be  f  ound  in  the  antique  shops 
of  the  capital,  but  its  only  merit  is  its  age,  for  much  of  the 
later  work  is  more  virile  and  much  better  in  color.  At  this 
period  the  Mexican  taste  was  still  unformed  by  a  native 
school,  and  as  it  was  alsó  uninfluenced  by  the  great  painters 
—  Cabrera,  Ibarraf  the  brothers  Juarez,  and  the  admira- 
ble  Tresgúerra^s  —  it  reflected  strongly  that  of  the  mother 
coimtry^. 

Dunng  the  lőth  century  the  churches  in  Spain  were  lav- 


1  A  few  can  be  studied  in  the  form  of  codexes  in  the  National  Museum. 
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ishly  adomed  with  paintings  —  chiefly  of  the  Flemish  School,* 
brought  thence  by  traders  or  by  the  paintere  themselves  — 
and  with  richly  painted  retablos  and  coros,  From  this  cir- 
cumstance,  many  of  the  ecclesiasties  who  foUowed  in  the 
wake  of  the  Great  Congueror  reached  the  New  World  with 
an  inherited  lőve  for  pictures  and  gorgeous  church  decora- 
tions,  and  when  they  found  themselves  rich  and  powerful, 
they  devoted  vast  sums  to  the  purchase  of  artr-works  to  dec- 
orate  newly  erected  cathedrals,  chapels,  and  sacristies.  "  The 
Church".  (says  Mr.  Baxter)  '^soon  became  the  great  patron  of 
art  in  Mexico.  The  wonderful  mines  had  fillwi  the  country 
with  riches,  and  the  Church,  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  décimo  — 
its  apportionment  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  product  of  precious 
minerals  —  reveiled  in  wealth  and  employed  it  in  most  lux- 
uríous  adomments."  From  1525  and  onward,  temples  were 
everywhere  rising  under  the  supervision  of  zealous  friare,  and 
there  sprang  up  a  steady  demand  for  pictures  to  adom  them. 
At  first,  pictures  of  the  early  Flemish  School  were  most  in  de- 
mand —  as  they  were  indéed  alsó  in  Spain  —  and  not  a  f ew  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  Netherlandish  masters  found  their 
way  to  the  new  Crown  colonies.  As  time  went  on,  the  demand 
showed  an  enormous  increase.  As  early  as  1550,  certain  of  the 
Mexican  churches  —  particularly  those  located  in  the  rich 
mining-camps  —  became  possessed  of  vast  wealth;  somé  of 
it  deftly  extracted  by  the  shrewd  friars  from  the  credulous 
natives,  somé  of  it  willed  to  the  Church  by  fortunate  speculat- 
ors  or  miners,  and  somé  openly  collected  by  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical  monopoly,  then  coming  intő  almost  unexampled  power. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  century,  the  Mexican  taste  under- 
went  a  slight  change.  In  1584  Felipe  II  undertook  the  decora- 
tion  of  the  Eiscorial,  and  intrustea  almost  the  whole  work  to 
Italians,  with  the  result  that  the  Venetian  style  was  every- 
where apparent.  During  the  years  that  foUowed,  the  Mexican 
demand  was  for  Italian  paintings,  and  more  than  one  master- 
piece  of  Tüiariy  Paolo  Veronese,  and  Tintoreüo  found  its  way 
hither.  Europe  was  ransacked  for  art-treasures  to  satisfy  the 
ecclesiastical  ambition,  and  rich  coUections  comprising  the  best 
examples  of  the  Flemish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  Schools  were 
soon  leatures  of  the  rude  mining-camps  and  of  the  palacios  of 
"silver  kings''  of  the  New  World.  The  most  highly  esteemed 
painters  in  Mexico  were  those  who  could  copy  successfuUy 
the  great  masters  of  the  Italian  School.  In  time,  Francisco 
Herrera  (1576-1656),  regarded  by  Spaniards  as  the  originator 
of  the  national  style;  Jusepe  Ribera  (1588-1656),  the  admira- 
ble  painter  of  ConcepcUynes  and  Crtunfixionea ;  Francisco  Zur- 
harán  (1598-1661),  the  incomparable  painter  of  monks  and 
the  various  ranks  of  the  brothers  of  the  tonsure ;  and,  fínally 

^  Many  pictures  by  masters  of  the  Flemish  School  found  their  way  to 
Mexico  when  the  Low  Countries  were  under  Spanish  dominion. 
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Bartolomé  Estében  Mwriüo  (1617-1682),  the  greatest  of  all 
painters  of  MadonnaSf  rose  to  po{)ularity,  and  their  pictures 
were  almost  as  numerous  in  Mexico  as  they  were  in  Spain. 
MuriUo  in  particular,  with  his  dainty  ÁTidoLumin  aardas^  came 
nearest  of  all  to  the  Mexican  heart,  and  so  steady  was  the 
Mexican  demand  for  his  work  that  special  envoys,  with  a 
whole  mine  in  bonanza  at  their  backs,  were  sent  to  Spain  to 
purchase  his  matchless  productions  for  New  World  churches. 

This  steadjr  demand  for  paintings  spurred  the  native  crafits- 
men  to  sustained  effort^  and  the  art  of  painting  developed  to 
such  a  point  that  í)reliminary  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
founding  of  a  Mexican  School,  at  Mexico  City.  Vice-regal 
interference,  however,  soon  checked  the  development  of  native 
talent,  and  history  contains  no  record  of  Mexican  painters  of 
note  of  the  16th  century. 

The  rise  of  Mexican  Art  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centmy.  The  establishment  of  the  Académia  de  hs  Noblea 
Artes  de  San  Carlos  de  la  Nueva  Espana  in  1778  exercised 
a  great  iníiuence  on  the  development  of  art,  especially  in 
the  City  of  Mexico.  The  capital  had  absorbed  nearly  all  the 
talent  of  the  country,  and  quite  a  group  of  skilful  painters 
were  then  at  work  there.  Migud  Cabreray  Jósé  Ibarraf  Criató- 
hal  de  VülalpandOf  the  great  Baltazár  de  Echave  {d  Viejo)f 
Sehastian  Arteaga,  and  the  splendid  Jtiarez  brothers  had  al- 
ready  left  their  impress  on  the  national  art,  and  its  star  of 
achievement  rose  toward  the  zenith.  At  this  period  Mexico 
perhaps  possessed  more  gems  from  the  European  schools  than 
any  other  country.  Added  to  these  were  the  splendid  produc- 
tions of  the  native  artists,  and  of  the  great  painters  who  had 
deserted  the  mother  country  for  the  freer  life  and  greater 
wealth  of  the  Crown  colonies.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say  that  every  cathedral  possessed  a  masterpiece,  and  the 
sacristies  of  parochial  churches  contained  treasures  that 
would  grace  any  national  collection  of  the  Old  World. 

During  the  unhappjr  period  wlűch  foUowed  the  faint,  but 
far-reacmng,  cry  for  independence  (1810-1821),  coUections 
became  scattered;  sacristies  were  looted  to  provide  funds  for 
the  revolutionists;  financíal  ruin  threatened  many  collectors, 
and  scores  of  noted  pictures  took  the  backward  course  and 
found  their  way  again  to  European  museums  and  art  coUec- 
tions. Almost  priceless  gems  of  the  great  masters  were  sold  to 
native  or  foreigner  alike,  for  what  they  would  bring.  The  revo- 
lucUmários  cared  not  whether  the  pictures  were  exported  or 
destroyed,  so  long  as  the  proceeds  of  their  sale  favored  their 

e)litical  career.  The  magnificent  priváté  coUections  for  which 
exico  was  noted  were  soon  scattered  forever. 
To  carry  on  his  disastrous  war  with  the  United  States,  Gen- 
eral Anionio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  rifled  many  a  church  and 
chapel  of  their  treasures,  to  procure  funds  to  swell  his  de- 
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pleted  war-chest.  Rafael  LuciOf  writing  in  1864  {Reaena  His- 
tórica  de  la  Pintura  Mexicana  en  los  Si^s  XVII  y  XVIII, 
published  at  Mexico  City) ,  laments  the  expatríation  oif  so  many 
valuable  pictures.  "  During  the  last  three  years,"  he  ^ays,  "I 
ha  ve  seen  many  hundreds  of  pictures  exported ;  somé  of  them 
Mexican,  of  such  exceilent  workmanship  as  to  deceive  the  con- 
noisseur,  who  thought  them  by  European  masters." 

The  French  marauders  of  the  lesser  Napóleon,  steeped  in 
the  history  of  the  questionable  exploits  of  La  Houssaye  (a 
relico-maniac)  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  swept  Mexico  clean 
(1867)  of  every  picture  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 
When  unable  to  smuggle  their  booty  out  of  the  country,  they 
destroyed  the  paintings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
konvent  at  Oaxaca  City,  for  the  sake  of  the  canvas  only, 
soaking  them  in  water  and  beating  the  paint  off  against  the 
stones.  For  years  the  beautiful  Assumption  of  the  Virgin 
(MuríUo)  at  Guadalajara  was  hidden  in  the  cathedral  walls 
tó  preserve  it  from  their  repeated  attempts  to  gain  possession 
of  it.  It  is  for  the  above  reasons  that  the  Mexican  School 
is  not  fully  represented  in  any  public  or  priváté  collection 
in  the  Repubhc.  Mexico  has  always  been  prodigal  of  her 
raieat  riches;  hers  has  been  a  generosity  almost  unparalleled. 
To  the  f oreigner  she  has  given  with  an  open  hand  vast  railway 
concessions  and  landed  estates,  and  the  wealth  of  her  fabu- 
lously  rich  mines.  Many  a  priváté  art  collection  abroad  has 
been  enriched  by  masterpieces  which  should  have  remained  in 
the  country,  but  which  were  nevertheless  taken  from  the 
churches  and  convents  of  New  Spain.  Not  wholly  untrue  is 
the  Mexican  proverb,  "  Mexico  is  the  mother  of  foreigners  and 
the  mother-in-law  of  Mexicans." 

But  all  the  pictures  were  not  exported,  as  is  proved  by  the 
two  thousand  or  more  which  now  repose  in  the  San  Carlos 
Academy  at  Mexico  City.  Somé  of  these  were  removed  hither 
from  the  Convento  de  la  Encarnación,  where  they  were  grouped 
and  stored  after  the  Reform  Law  edict.  Prior  to  the  passage 
of  these  laws,  which  aimed  at  the  secularization  and  nationai- 
ization  of  church  and  conventual  estates,  certain  churches 
possessed  a  fortune  in  pictures.  Somé  beautiful  and  almost 
priceless  examples  of  tne  best  native  murai  work  perished 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Profesa  Convent  (M.  C),  and  the 
old  Convento  de  San  Francisco  (M.  C).  Somé  of  the  church 
corporations  were  able  to  cling  to  their  most  cherished  posses- 
sions  —  notably  the  Cathedral  at  Guadalajara,  and  the  Parish 
Church  of  TzintzunJtzan, 

To-day  Mexico  possesses  but  few  priváté  collections  of  pic- 
tures, and  there  is  a  dearth  of  noteworthy  public  galleries. 
That  of  the  San  Carlos  Academy  is  the  most  complete.  During 
the  troublous  revolutionary  times  there  was  usually  to  be 
found  in  the  larger  cities  somé  art  lover  who  devoted  his 
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money  and  time  to  preserving  the  national  treasures,  and  the 
National  Academy  collection  owes  many  of  its  most  prized 
works  to  those  patriots  who  coUected  and  preserved  them,  to 
ptesent  them  later  to  the  Central  Government.  The  public 
coUections  in  the  provinciai  towns  are  usually  beneath  notice, 
and  the  few  important  priváté  galleries  that  remain  are  usu- 
ally inaccessible  to  the  traveller.  The  towns  and  churches 
wmch  contain  meritorious  pictures  are  mentioned  under  the 
proper  headings  in  the  Handbook.  It  is  only  recently  that 
connoisseurs  in  generál  have  awakened  to  the  richness  of  the 
Mexican  field,  and  the  present  demand  for  pictures  (and  simi- 
lar  art  objects)  is  so  keen  that  coUections  are  apt  tb  change 
ownership  and  location,  thus  rendering  it  impossible  to  give 
accurate  Information  regarding  them.  Two  magnificent  col- 
lections,  for  which  the  city  of  Puebla  was  long  Imown  to  art- 
ists,  changed  hands  not  long  since;  the  fine  Cabrera  Collection 

foing  to  a  celebrated  antique  shop  at  Mex.  City,  and  that  of 
>on  Alejandro  Ruiz  Olavarrieta  to  the  Government:  the  latter 
collection  is  now  in  the  Académia  Nációnál  de  BeUas  Artes. 

The  lover  of  small  painted  gems  will  often  experience  a 
sudden,  quiet  joy  from  the  quaint  old  mtedallion-like  pictures 
that  peer  down  at  him  from  the  gorgeously  gilde<í  Churri- 
gueresque  altars  and  reredos  in  the  cathedrals  and  the  older 
churches.  In  the  ancient  times  when  the  ecclesiastical  world 
went  wild  over  the  mazy  and  dazzling  productions  of  Churri- 
guera,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  proc^ding  to  cut  up  the  fine 
old  masterpieces,  extract  the  figures  and  portraits,  and  set 
them  intő  the  retablos  —  then  considered  tne  most  precioue 
adomments  of  cathedrals  and  parroquías.  The  observant 
iraveller  is  sometimes  charmed  by  the  great  beauty  of  certain 
of  these  diminutive  canvases  and  panels  —  mayhap  painted 
with  reverence  and  zeal  by  somé  forgottén  artist,  but  now 
skied  and  dusty  and  almost  lost  in  the  gilded  maze  of  altars  in 
apse  or  transept. 

The  stran^er  may  at  first  find  himself  embarrassed  in  his 
attempt  to  classify  the  old  paintings,  many  of  which  are  un- 
si^ed  and  undated.  In  the  early  days  a  copy  was  appreciated 
with  the  originál,  if  equally  well  painted,  and  somé  of  the 
Mexican  painters  were  adept  copyists,  working  with  a  purity 
of  efifect  that  puzzles  the  student  of  to-day.  Certain  pictures 
reveal  an  art  strongly  suggestive  of  MuriUo ;  others  are  so 
true  to  the  ideals  of  the  old  Flemish  and  Italian  masters  that 
skill  is  required  to  properly  ránk  them.  Certain  of  the  18th 
century  artists  painted  enormous  canvases,  and  when  convents 
and  churches  were  demolished,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  form 
of  ecclesiastical  vandalism  to  trim  the  pictures  to  fit  other 
spaces,  thus  destroying  whatever  name  and  date  they  might 
have  bome.  For  this  reason  alone,  there  is  perhaps  more  t&in 
one  masterpiece  in  Mexico  whose  author  wiil  never  be  known. 
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That  no  Mexican  painter  of  ability  or  renown  has  employed 
his  art  to  depict  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  in  New  Spain 
is  perhaps  due  to  the  rather  unique  and  forceful  method  of 
reprisal  enjoyed  by  that  detestable  institution.  It  is  equally 
noteworthy  that  the  buli-ring,  alsó  a  Spanish  institution,  and 
one  of  which  certain  Mexicans  are  passionately  fond,  has  not 
been  chosen  as  a  subject  by  any  of  the  early  Mexican  artists. 
Nor  did  many  of  them  seek  inspiration  in  the  terriíic  and 
transcendental  episode  of  the  Spanish  Conquest.  Somé  of 
the  painters  of  the  19th  century  took  up  this  thiilling  theme, 
and  a  few  of  the  scenes  live  again  for  us  in  the  picture  of  the 
Visüa  db  Cortez  á  MorUezuma  (by  Jüan  Ortega) ;  Episodio  de  la 
Con^uista  (by  F.  Párra) ;  El  Senado  de  Tlaxcala  (by  Rodrigo 
Gutiérrez) ;  Fray  Bartolomé  de  las  Casas  (a  stirring  scene,  by 
Félix  Farra) ;  La  Reina  Xochitl  (a  Toltec  legend  referring  to 
the  discovery  of  palqys,  by  Jósé  Obregon),  and  a  Colon  Des- 
'pues  dd  Descubrimiento  de  America  (by  Jüan  Cordero),  aU 
in  the  San  Carlos  Academy  at  Mexico  City,  and  all  delightf ul 
adjuncts  to  the  fascinating  history  of  the  country.  A  more 
or  less  popular  subject  has  been  the  torturin^  of  CuauJite^ 
motzin  by  the  Spamsh  soldiery,  but  few  good  pictures  of  the 
harrowing  test  exist.  As  the  ^reatest  patron  of  art  in  New 
Spain,  the  Church  no  doubt  dictated  and  chose  its  subjects, 
with  the  result  that  75%  of  the  canvases  of  the  early  painters 
are  of  religious  import ;  a  large  percentage  VirginSf  Santos  and 
Santas  and  Holy  Famüies.  Mexicans  ha  ve,  as  a  rule,  always 
been  indifferent  to  the  physical  beauties  of  their  wonderful 
country,  and  notwithstanding  the  existence  in  the  Republic  of 
waterfalls  that  are  miniatűré  Niagaras,  snow-clad  volcanoes 
in  tropical  settings  that  vie  in  beauty  with  the  winsome  Fuji- 
no-Yama  and  the  grim  giants  of  the  Andes,  and  lakes  thai 
rival  in  loveliness  the  gems  of  Northern  Italy,  the  traveller 
must  not  expect  to  see  many  of  them  reproduced  on  canvas. 
Nor  will  the  most  zealous  seeker  find  pictures  of  the  splendid 
Indián  types,  the  picturesque  ranchero,  the  dashing  vaqveros 
and  ruraleSf  and  the  ra^ed  beggar  boys  and  girls,  of  whom 
there  is  no  dearth.  Albeit  Mexico  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
countries  of  the  world,  it  has  never  produced  a  great  landscape 
painter.  Nor  vet  an  animál  painter.  It  is  significant,  too,  of 
the  attitűdé  of  the  present-day  painters,  that  one  may  travel 
from  El  Paso  to  Guatemala,  ana  not  encounter  above  a  half- 
dossen  indifferent  portraits  of  that  lion-hearted,  gentlemanly 
ruffian,  Hernando  CortéSf  or  of  the  pusillanimous  but  ferocious 
Motecuhzoma  (Montezuma)  II,  and  certainly  a  pair  of  more 
fetching  blue-beards  could  scarcely  be  found  on  any  canvas. 
Of  war  pictures  there  are  a  few,  all  painted,  as  a  rule,  by  mod- 
em artists.  The  following  list  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  painters 
may  perhaps  aid  the  student  and  the  art  coUector  interested 
in  the  subject. 
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Rodrigo  de  Cifuentes  (bom  in  Córdoba,  Spain,  in  1493) 
followed  the  first  Franciscan  friars  to  Mexico,  which  he 
reached  in  1523,  one  year  after  the  Conquest.  He  was  the  first 
painter  of  any  note  to  come  to  New  Spain,  and  his  first  work 
of  ímportance  there  was  a  portrait  of  Heman  Cortés  and  one 
of  his  Indián  consort,  Marina.  Cifuentes  aided  the  Flemish 
0ionk,  Pedro  de  GarUe,  to  establish  the  first  schooi  (1523)  in 
tehieh  painting  was  taught  in  the  New  World.  About  1538  he 
paintea  the  portraits  of  several  ecclesiastics  of  distinction,  as 
wrell  as  those  of  somé  members  qf  the  first  Audiencia.  From  a 
historical  viewpoint,  one  of  his  most  interesting  pictures  (now 
in  the  Académia  de  San  CarloSf  at  Mexico  City)  represents 
Cortés  on  his  knees  thanking  Heaven  for  the  Concjuest  of 
Mexico.  Specimens  of  his  now  exceedingly  rare  paintmgs  can 
be  studiecí  in  the  Palado  Münicipal  (M.  C),  among  the  por- 
traits of  the  early  viceroys  of  New  Spain.  The  Baptism  of 
Magiscatzin,  in  the  old  Church  of  San  Frandsco,  at  Tlaxcalaj 
is  attributed  to  Cifuentes. 

Andres  de  Concha  (who  died  about  1599)  was  the  second 
painter  to  come  from  Spain  to  the  New  World.  Padre  Bour- 
goaque  (História  de  los  Predicadores  de  la  Provincia  de  Oaxaca^ 
1674)  calls  Concha  the  *' Apelles  of  the  New  World,"  and  says 
he  came  from  the  Escorial  —  the  latter  undoubtedíy  a  fiction, 
as  Concha  lef  t  no  record  of  his  work  on  the  walls  of  the  Esco- 
rial. His  best-known  paintings  in  Mexico  are  in  the  high  altar 
of  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  Yauhuitlan,  Oaxaca. 

Baltazár  de  Echave,  called  Él  Viejo  (the  elder)  to  distin- 
guish  him  from  his  son,  who  was  ref erred  to  as  Echave  d  Mozo 
(the  younger),  a  Spaniard  bom  at  Zumaya,  in  the  Basque 
Province  of  Guipúzcoa  (Spain),  a  student  of  the  Venetian 
Schooi  who  emigrated  to  Mexico  (about  1590)  with  his  style 
partly  förmed,  is  perhaps  the  foremost  figure  among  the  early 
New  World  painters.  He  is  mentioned  as  the  f ounder  of  the 
Mexican  Schooi,  and  he  was  active  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
for  at  least  40  years.  Perhaps  no  painter  had  a  greater  influ-^ 
ence  on  art  in  New  Spain ;  no  one  showed  more  of  his  fellow 
craftsmen  the  way  to  originality  and  greatness.  While  his 
earliest  work  is  ímequal,  defective,  and  academical  in  man- 
ner,  time  brought  out  his  artistic  greatness,  and  the  reputation 
he  acquired  in  his  later  years  was  widespread.  His  pictures 
were  eagerly  bought;  his  style  was  studied  by  zealous  imitat- 
ors;  he  was  reverently  called  the  Mexican  Titian  —  because 
of  a  similarityin  his  work  to  that  o£  the  great  Venetian  —  and 
his  adopted  countrymenTwastfuUy  likened  him  to  the  great- 
est  master  of  the  Spanish  Schooi.  **  Echave  was  a  painter  of 
adaptable  temperament,  and  his  work  at  successive  periods 
shows  much  diversity  of  style  and  method,  so  that  he  cannot 
be  fairly  jud^ed  by  any  one  painting  or  series  of  paintings.  In 
somé  of  his  pictures,  for  instance,  his  admirable  arawing  most 
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prominently  asserts  itself ^  in  others  it  is  the  charm  of  color,  or 
the  f ertility  of  invention  in  his  pose,  the  diversity  of  types  and 
his  power  of  composition.  A  certain  grandiositv,  a  spectacular 
pomp,  and  ever  a  large  quantity,  mark  his  productions.  Faces 
of  both  Raphaelesque  and  Flemish  influence  indicate  that  he 
may  have  been  a  pupil  of  the  Valencián  painter,  J%uin  de 
JuanéSy  who  studied  in  Italy  copying  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  his  School  so  faithf uUy  that  he  was  known  in  Spain  as  the 
Spanish  Raphael."  (Sylvester  Baxter.) 

Echave  excelled  in  his  large  canvases,  which  he  was  wont  to 
fiU  with  exc|uisite  detail.  In  his  sectarian  pictures  he  delighted 
in  delineating  the  flat-bosomed  dames  of  his  time,  squeezed 
intő  f  unnel-shaped  corsets  and  choked  by  starched  runs,  or  in 
portraying  certain  of  the  lantem-jawed,  sinister-looking  Vice- 
roys,  livid  of  complexion,  físh-like  of  eye,  and  with  cruel  or 
sensuous  faces.  His  portraits  are  sometimes  excellent.  He 
ranked  high  as  a  murai  painter  of  conventual  scenes,  and  many 
fine  examples  (now  unhappily  destroyed)  of  his  work  once 
adorned  the  Convento  de  la  Profesa,  at  Mexico  City.  He  was 
a  brilliant  colorist,  and  his  g:race  of  composition,  harmony  of 
tone,  and  subtle  mastery  of  the  highest  qualities  of  his  art 
made  him  a  noteworthy  leader  of  the  cis- Atlantic  School.  His 
earlier  pictures  of  which  the  date  and  origin  can  be  deter- 
mined  with  certainty  are  those  painted  between  1603  and 
1630.  His  phenomenal  mastery  of  detail  —  more  apparent  in 
somé  of  the  later  works  —  reminds  one  of  the  most  pamstaking 
early  Flemish  masters ;  his  work  was  often  mistaken  f or  theirs. 
A  splendid  Saint  Cecilia,  which  once  hung  in  the  capiUa  of  the 
old  San  Agustin  Church  at  Mexico  City,  was  considered  by 
critics  the  equal  of  somé  of  the  productions  of  the  Italian 
masters.  His  best  work  extant  is  perhaps  the  Oración  dd 
Huerto  in  the  Académia  Reál  de  San  Carlos  at  Mexico  City. 
The  expression  of  grief  in  the  Saviour's  face  is  purely  humán 
and  touching.  The  unusually  truthful  rendering  of  the  other 
details  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Mexican  art  critics, 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  compare  it  with  somé  of  the  best  work 
of  the  Spanish  School.  A  süly  story,  perpetuated  by  somé 
writers,  to  the  eíTect  that  Echave  leamed  his  art  from  his 
alleged  wife.  La  Zumayay  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  An 
18th  century  annalist,  Licenciado  Don  Cayetano  de  Cabrera  y 
QuintadOf  in  his  Escudo  de  Armas  de  Mexico  (Mex.  1746,  page 
140),  says  very  quaintly,  with  reference  to  the  San  Sebastian 
attributed  to  her: 

"  In  one  of  his  altars,  and  it  is  that'one  which  is  erected  in  the  ira»~ 
coro,  is  seen  through  glass  his  Image,  and  yaliant  Picture,  a  marvei  to  Pro- 
fessors  of  the  art,  and  the  work,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  famous 
Sumaya,  a  celebrated  painter  in  this  city^  Miatress  not  only  in  painting, 
but  in  that  she  taught  the  celebrated  Viscaino,  Balthazar  Echave  the 
fírst,  and  whom  she  had  for  her  husband,  and  disciple,  and  the  sons  of 
these  parents  degenerated  not:  this  beautiful  image  has  been  lately 
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placed  in  this  same  site  and  altar,  which  is  alsó  that  of  Nueatra  Seűoia 
del  Perdon." 

Echave  had  many  pupils  and  imitators,  whose  inferior 
works  are  usually  attriouted  by  ignorant  guides  to  him  or  Ina 
pseudo-wife.  To  this  mythical  **  Zumaya  "  Rivera  Cambas  alsó 
attributes  certain  of  the  pictures  in  the  AUar  de  los  Reyes  in 
the  Mex.  City  Cathedral. 

Echave  can  be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  San 
Carlos  Academy,  where  he  has  a  Martirio  de  San  Pedro  Arbeus, 
Apcurición  de  Cristo  y  fa  Virgen  á  San  Francisco  de  AsiSj  San 
Jtian  Evangélista^  Martirio  de  San  PoncianOy  La  VisHadón, 
Santa  Ana  y  la  Virgen,  and  other  pictures. 

Sebastian  Arteaga,  a  notary  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
signed  himself  Notario  del  SarUo  Oficio  (p.  356),  is  joined  with 
Echave  the  Elder  in  the  honor  of  having  founded  the  Mexi- 
can  School.  He  studied  in  Italy  during  the  last  years  of  the 
16th  centuryj  and  came  to  Mexico  from  Spain  with  his  style 
förmed  and  mfluenced  by  the  Spanish  School.  Somé  of  his 
pictures  present  sharp  contrasts;  his  humán  figures  are,  as  a 
rule,  well  drawn,  while  the  detail  is  marred  by  carelessness 
and  insipidity.  Certain  of  his  drawings  are  so  defective  in 
their  conventional  stiíTness,  and  so  exaggerated  in  expression, 
that  one  is  led  to  believe  his  spirit  was  warped  by  the  ques- 
tionable  institution  which  he  served.  He  was  not  wanting  in 
vigor,  as  can  be  seen  by  his  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  San 
Carlos  Academy.  The  generál  effect  of  his  Los  Deposorios 
de  la  Virgen  in  the  same  gallery  is  good,  albeit  the  detail, 
particularly  in  the  faces  of  his  angels,  is  defícient.  At  times 
his  color  is  ashy  and  disagreeable  inione,  but  his  best  work  is 
stríking.  Arteaga^s  varying  moods,  and  the  wide  difference 
between  his  best  and  poorest  work,  proved  misleading  to  the 
critics.  A  painting  by  Francisco  Zurbarán  (a  Spanish  painter 
of  Estremadura,  159^-1661)  at  the  Academy,  El  Castillo  de 
Emmaus  (said  to  be  worth  $150,000),  was  long  supposed  to  be 
Arteaga's  work,  until  the  cleaning  of  the  can  vas  revealed  the 
signature  of  the  Spanish  Master. 

More  than  one  of  Zvírharán's  pictures  are  believed  to  exist  in  Mexico, 
and  lucky  indeed  is  the  traveller  who  succeeds  in  adding  one  of  these 
unique  and  almost  príceless  canvases  to  his  colléction.  ' '  Zurbarán  pushed 
the  realistic  method  to  a  strange  and  evén  painful  extrémé.  He  seemed 
to  pride  himself  on  being  freer  írom  fancy  or  imagination  than  any  other 
painter  who  ever  existeo.  Evén  his  angels  and  other  heavenly  personages 
look  üke  photographs  of  the  ugly  boys  and  girls  he  placed  on  his  model's 
stand,  dressed  in  white  linen  drapery  fresh  from  the  laundry.  His  female 
martyrs  wear  half-fashionable,  half-fantastic  costumes  arranged  on  a 
scheme  of  three  oolors,  and  their  fashionably  flat  bosoms  and  pointed 
bird-like  faces  resemble  the  curious  figures  of  saints  reproduced  by  the 
Netherlandish  artists  at  the  end  of  theMiddle  Ages.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  seen  to  advantage  in  his  scenes  from  monkish  legends,  where  he 
depicta  the  cowied  members  of  the  great  establishments  that  patronized^  • 
him  with  unexampled  truthfulness  and  grandeza.  In  fact,  he  raised  this* 
previously  insignincant  branch  of  art  to  new  importance.  The  Carthusian 
scenes  in  the  Museum  of  Seville  and  the  Mercenarian  scenes  in  the  cathe- 
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dral  of  that  city  are  among  the  earliest  of  his  works.  These  and  later 
productioQS  form  a  priceless  gallery  of  characterístic  popular  types.  No- 
body  else  has  ever  had  8o  sharp  an  eye  for  monkish  life  and  gestures,  dis- 
ciiminating  subtly  among  the  varíous  orders  and  the  various  ranks  of 
the  brothers  of  the  tonsure.  In  most  of  his  works  all  the  light  oonxes 
from  one  sídé,  throwing  sharply  defined  shadows,  relieved  by  reflections. 
At  a  later  period  he  acquired  a  softer  manner,  with  dark  afumcUo 
shadows  on  a  ground  glowmg  with  light.  In  his  later  style  he  imitated 
the  composition  of  the  Italians,  but  with  little  succsess."  (Prof.  Carl 
Justi.)   Somé  of  Zurbarán'a  pictures  are  decidedly  Flemish  in  character. 

Luis  jfuarez,  a  contemporary  of  Echave  the  Eldery  was  such 
a  zealous  imitátor  of  that  master,  that  somé  of  his  pictures,  at 
first  glancé,  resemble  the  greater  painter's  work,  though  lack- 
ing  its  vigor.  They  can  usually  be  distinguished  by  the  pro- 
fusion  of  admirably  drawn  angels*  heads,  in  the  painting  of 
which  Juarez  excelled.  His  best  work  was  done  between  1610 
and  1630.  In  1621  he  painted  a  grand  altar-j)iece  for  the  Churck 
ofJesus  Maria  (Mex.  City),  for  which  he  received  nine  thousand 
pesos  —  a  considerable  sum  in  those  days,  and  illustrative  of 
the  wealth  of  the  new  Crown  Colonies,  since  Murillo,  who 
painted  (in  1674)  the  eight  grand  pictures  La  Caridad  (of 
Sevilla),  received  but  $4,000  for  them.  Certain  historians  aver 
that  Juarez  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Mexican  art  by 
his  pictures.  His  colors.  were  soft  —  in  the  style  of  the  Span- 
ish  School  —  and  were  deftly  manipulated.  The  majority  of 
his  pictures  ha  ve  disappeared,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said 
of  those  extant  is  that  they  show  a  certain  individuality  and 
a  pleasing  style.  Those  at  present  in  the  San  Carlos  Acad- 
emy  are  a  Retrato  de  una  Virgen,  Santa  Ana^  La  Anunciación, 
Busto  de  Virgeríj  Deposorios  de  Santa  Catarina,  and  others. 

Jósé  Juarez,  who  stűdied  under  Baltazár  de  Echave  the 
Elder,  a  tireless  worker,  whose  pictures  bear  dates  between 
1642  and  1653,  achieved  such  fame  that  most  of  his  pictures 
were  exported  in  the  belief  that  they  were  by  better  known 
masters.  He  drew  admirably,  and  his  best  work  is  ranked 
with  somé  of  that  of  Echave.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  life  of  Juarez,  Critics  agree  that  he  was  an  adept  in  catch- 
ing  shades  of  facial  expression,  that  his  work  was  much  sought 
after  by  art  lovers,  and  that  he  exercised  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  painting  in  New  Spain.  Mr.  Baxter  holds  the  opinion 
that  the  two  Echaves,  father  and  son,  the  Juarez  brothers, 
Jósé  and  Jósé  Rodriguez,  and  Arteaga  represent  the  highest 
achievement  of  the  Mexican  School.  Juarez' s  Aparición  de  la 
Virgen  á  San  Francisco,  now  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy,  is 
excellent  for  its  wealth  of  detail.  A  few  of  his  pictures  are  to 
be  found  in  priváté  coUections  in  the  Republic.  Whether  or 
not  Juarez  snould  occupy  the  high  place  assigned  him  is  a 
question  upon  which  the  critical  traveller  may  form  his  own 
judgment  ''without  fear  of  offending  any  of  the  generally 
accepted  canons  of  criticism." 

Baltazár  de  Echave  el  Mozo  (junior)  copied  his  father 's 
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splendid  manner  with  poor  success.  He  lacked  the  florid 
imagination,  the  dignity  and  skill  of  the  elder,  and  time  proved 
him  deficient  in  the  artistic  refinement  which  lent  such  endur- 
ing  charm  to  his  father's  best  work.  He  strained  his  capacity 
to  the  utmost  in  an  effort  to  truthfuUy  portray  the  devotionaJ 
sentiments;  failing  signally.  Somé  of  the  decorations  in  the 
sacristy  of  the  Puebla  Cathedral  are  by  him.  The  Triumph 
of  the  Church  and  the  Triumph  of  Religion  are  transcnp- 
tions  from  Rubens,  with  modincations  due  to  his  inability  to 
faithfully  reproduce  a  work  of  that  master.  One  of  his  pictures 
now  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy,  Cristo  Lleoado  al  SepulcrOf 
with  the  date  1669,  is  perhaps  one  of  his  best  works. 

Diego  de  Borgraf,  believed  to  have  been  a  Spaniard  re- 
siding  in  Mexico,  painted  (about  1650)  pictures  that  were 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  somé  of  the  best  work  of  the 
early  ItaKan  School.  So  closeiy  did  his  most  careful  work  re- 
semble  that  of  the  European  masters  that  most  of  his  pictures 
were  exported  in  the  belief  that  they  were  of  Itah'an  orígin. 

Crístobal  de  Villaipando,  a  man  of  a  noteworthy  talent, 
one  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  his  day,  who  painted  jointly 
with  an  equally  celebrated  man,  Jtuin  Correa,  was  bom  about 
1649,  and  died  about  1714.  History  makes  an  all  too  meagre 
reference  to  Correa,  who  is  thought  to  have  died  about  1739. 
The  aim  of  these  coUaborators  seems  to  have  been  to  leave 
great  and  grandiose  works  to  posterity;  the  most  important 
of  their  productions  are  the  seven  enormous  paintings  that 
decorate  the  sacristy  and  the  coro  of  the  Mex.  City  Cathedral. 
Of  the  pictures  in  the  sacrütia,  ViUalpando  painted  The  Apo- 
calypse,  The  Triumph  of  the  Sacrament,  and  The  Glory  of 
Saint  Michaely  while  Correa  painted  The  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  The  Allegory  of  the  Church,  and  The  Entrance  intő 
Jerusalem.  The  centrai  painting  in  the  Cathedral  choir,  a 
scene  from  the  Apocalypse,  shows  Correa  at  his  best.  His 
SoiUs  in  Purgatory,  on  the  W.  wall  of  the  choir,  is  not  in 
his  best  manner.  In  the  Capüla  de  San  Pedro,  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, there  are  alsó  14  paintings  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  St.  Péter,  that  are  attributed  to  Correa,  Other  good  ex- 
amples  of  ViUcdpando^s  work  are  the  Oration  in  the  Garden, 
San  Jüan  de  la  Cruz,  and  The  Flagellation,  in  the  sacristy  of 
the  Carmdiie  Church  of  San  Angdo  Mártir,  at  San  Angel.  His 
series  of  paintings  f or  the  lunettes  of  the  cíoisters  at  the  Jesuü 
College  of  Tepozotlan  are  richly  luminous  in  coloring. 

A  noteworthy  painter  of  the  Mexican  School,  Juana  Ines 
de  la  Cruz,  Mexico's  earliest  female  poet,  and  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  woman  (b.  1651 ;  d.  1699)  the  country  ever  pro- 
duced,  painted  several  ecde^iastical  pictures  of  note,  althou^ 
their  present  whereabouts  is  xmknown.  One  of  the  most  curi- 
ous  oi  her  paintings  (a  small  picture  of  herself)  is  now  in  pos- 
session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
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U.  S.  A.    In  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico  City  there  is  a 
life-size  painting  (by  Migud  Cabrera)  oí  her  in  her  library. 

Jósé  Rodriguez  Juarez  (b.  1676;  d.  1728),  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  the  Mexican  Carracd,  —  bécause  of  the  similarity 
or  his  work  to  that  of  the  Bologna  School,  —  produced  somé  of 
his  best  pictures  between  1702  and  1720.  His  productions  are 
marked  oy  great  dignity  and  impressiveness;  ne  was  perhaps 
the  íirst  to  adopt  the  manner  (pattemed  after  Murillo)  which 
was  later  improved  upon  by  Cabreraf  and  which  became  popu- 
lar  in  Mexico  in  the  18th  century.  The  technique  of  Juarez^s 
best  pictures  is  excellent,  the  colors  are  brílliant  and  clear  and 
the  sliades  are  deftly  contrasted,  with  fine  gradations  of  tone. 
A  marked  freedom  of  touch  which  produces  truthful  effects 
in  a  simple  manner  is  noticeable  in  his  finer  work.  The  best 
known  of  his  productions  is  the  series  of  twenty  paintings 
for  the  great  CapíUa  de  los  Santos  Reyes  in  the  Mex.  City 
Cathedral.  The  centrepiece  of  the  splendid  Churrigueresque 
reredo,  the  Adoración  de  los  Reyes  Ma^os,  is  regarded  as  nis 
masterpiece.  He  has  a  number  of  paintmgs  scattered  through- 
out  the  Republic,  but  nőne  are  equal  to  those  above  men- 
tioned,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  excelient  pictures, 
La  Santüima  Virgen  and  La  Huida  al  Egipto,  in  the  cloister 
of  the  beautif  ul  Jesuü  Church  of  Tepozotlan.  The  San  Jüan 
de  Dics  and  a  Retrato  dd  Pintor  Miguel  Cabrera^  in  the  San 
Carlos  Academy,  are  inferior  to  his  best  work. 

Nicolás  Rodriffuez  Juarez  (a  brother  of  J.  R.  J.)  was  a  monk 
and  portrait  painter  of  somé  renown.  His  Triumph  of  the 
Virgin,  a  composition  of  richly  decorative  cjuality,  in  the 
Church  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen,  Celaya,  is  spoken  of  as 
one  of  his  best  works.  It  bears  the  date  of  1699. 

Jósé  Mária  Ibarra  (b.  1688;  d.  1756),  next  to  Miguel 
Cabrera  the  greatest  Mexican  painter  of  the  18th  century, 
was  a  brilliant  colorist  and  because  of  this  quality  he  was 
called  the  Murülo  of  New  Spain.  That  he  strove  for  the 
evanescent  and  incredibly  charming  Murillo  quality  is  very 
evident  in  all  his  works,  certain  of  which  are  consiaered  the 
equal  of  Cabrera' s  best  productions.  Inpointof  fact,  Murillo's 
methods  raised  a  hőst  of  imitators  in  the  New  World,  and  no 
Old  World  painter  was  copied  more  extensively;  certainly 
nőne  had  a  more  extensive  following  in  New  Spain.  According 
to  Rafael  Lucio,  Ibarra  studied  under  Jüan  Correa  (p.  cxlix), 
who  is  referred  to  as  the  master  of  Ibarra.  Although  Murillo 
had  died  (1682)  six  years  before  Ibarra  was  born,  the  latter 
studied  the  work  of  the  great  Spanish  master  from  his  boy- 
hood,  when  he  painted  pictures  in  imitation  of  the  many  which 
Murillo  himself,  when  yet  a  mere  boy,  "painted  for  exporta- 
tion  to  the  Spanish  colonies  of  America."  He  copied  Murillo's 
angels  in  sucn  a  very  excellent  way  that  he  soon  gained  a  con- 
siderable  reputation  as  an  able  copyist,  which  reputation  he 
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iater  enhanced  by  developing  an  originality  and  execution 
which  placed  him  in  the  ránk  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the 
New  World.  Liké  Murillo,  Iharra  claimed  attention  by  a 
startlin^  mastery  of  effects  which  rise  above  the  purely  ma- 
teriaiistic,  and  in  this  he  vies  with  the  Italians  of  the  Academic 
school.  His  favorité  oolors  for  draperies  were  red  and  blue; 
his  expression  was  oftentimes  weak,  but  his  best  works  were 
marked  by  a  wann,  harmonious  coloring,  and  a  truthf  ul  ren- 
dering  of  nature  which  makes  them  noteworthy.  Despite  his 
ardent  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  greatest  painter  of 
concepcioneSy  Iharra  never  attained  that  unexampled  fidelity, 
the  marvellous  versatüity  which  enabled  the  incomparable 
Murilio  to  portray  his  aknost  divinely  beautifnl  Virgins. 
Critics  have  perhaps  failed  to  realize  that  Iharra* s  Creole  and 
Indián  environment  did  not  lend  itself  to  the  production  of 
the  fine  Andalusian  types  which  form  the  always  charming 
base  of  Murillo's  most  admirable  work.  Iharra  can  perhaps 
be  studied  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  Académia  de  San  Car- 
loSj  where  he  has  a  number  of  pictures,  aniong  them  a  note> 
worthy  Circunsidónj  La  Purísimay  Adoradón  delos  Pa^stores, 
Cristo  en  Casa  de  Simony  La  Mujer.AdúUera,  La  SaTnaritanaf 
Criato  y  la  Mujer  dd  FlujOy  and  a  series  of  eight  small  paint- 
ings,  Nadmiento  de  la  Virgen,  Adoradón  de  los  Pastores,  La 
PreserUadóny  La  Resurrección,  La  Ascencióny  PerdacoaiéSy  La 
Asundóny  and  La  Virgen  dd  Apocalipais,  Excellent  examples 
of  Iharra' s  work  are  the  four  large  paintings  on  the  wall  of 
the  coTo  in  the  Puebla  Cathedral. 

Misuel  Cabrera,  a  Zapotec  Indián  (b.  1695;  d.  1768),  a  nat- 
ive  of  Oaxaca  City,  the  most  extraordinarily  popular  of  all 
the  Mexican  painters  of  his  time,  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  foremost  artist  of  his  century.  His  best  work  resembles 
somé  of  the  fine  Lmca  Giordano  f rescoes  in  the  Escorial.  He 
was  a  prodigious  worker,  with  a  uniform  style,  and  he  f ur- 
nished  the  walls  of  many  cloisters  and  churches  of  New  Spain 
with  somé  huge  and  admirable  pictures.  Albeit  no  Mexican 
painter  cövered  larger  canvases,  Cabrera  devoted  considerable 
time  to  smáll  bits,  and  formerly  a  great  number  of  little 
painted  gems  on  wood,  copper,  and  can  vas,  bearing  the  dates 
of  1760-67,  were  scattered  throughout  the  Republic.  Cabrera 
borrowed  many  of  his  composifions  from  the  inventions  of 
tráns- Atlantic  painters. by  means  of  engravings  and  the  liké, 
and  his  adroitness  in  evolving  from  this  eclecticism  a  style 
which,  though  manifestly  that  of  others,  was  yet  his  own,  re- 
veals  an  astuteness  characteristically  Indián.  His  inherent 
and  peculiar  style  of  handlin^  the  pencil  and  brush  was  so 
marked  that  when  he  copied  m  oil  celebrated  trans-Atlantic 
pictures,  his  admirers  claimed  that  he  bestowed  new  attrac- 
tions  by  changing  the  composition  to  suit  his  own  rick  fancy. 
His  best  pictures  show  traces  of  combined  Italian  and  Flemish 
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ínfluence,  with  a  light,  easy,  and  masterful  touch.  His  colors 
were  thinly  spread  upon  the  canvas,  and  he  employed  the  pig- 
ments  which  af  ter  tne  Conmiest  made  the  Aztecs  celebrated 
throughout  the  Old  World.  His  constructive  alHlity  was  note- 
worthy  and  was  marked  by  unusual  excellence.  **  iíis  capacit^ 
to  represent  the  humán  hand,  liké  that  observed  in  all  Mexi- 
can  painters  of  his  century,  was  deficient,  but  his  drawing  and 
the  expression  of  his  heads  are  singularly  good.  He  intro- 
duced  a  broad  and  grand  mode  of  treatment  but  Uttle  inferior 
to  the  great  European  masters,  and  by  so  doing  he  made  a 
revolution  in  Mexican  art." 

Intensely  rehgious  by  nature,  the  narrow  bigotry  of  the 
Spanish  Vicero^s,  the  terrors  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  priesthood  tended  to  impart  a  somewhat  sombre 
character  to  his  pictures.  A  firm  beüever  in  miracles,  an  ar- 
dent  and  zealous  Catholic,  he  became  the  court  painter  of 
Archbishop  Rubio  y  Sálinak  and  he  was  long  the  favorité 
painter  of  the  Jesuits.  In  1766  he  wrote  a  small  brochure  to 
prove  that  the  alleged  miraciüous  painting  of  the  Virgin  of 
Ouadcdupe  (Mex.  City)  was  "painted  neither  in  water-color, 
nor  in  oü,  nor  in  any  other  manner  artificial  or  humán."  He 
was  something  of  an  architect  and  enjoyed  a  small  reputation 
as  a  sculptor.  Because  of  his  peculiar,  and  unf  ortunate,  talent 
for  murai  decoration,  many  of  his  best  paintíngs  perished 
when  the  conventual  estates  were  sequestrated  and  later  de- 
molished.  The  splendid  series  of  paintings  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Santo  Domingo,  once  the  chief  adomment  of  the 
old  Santo  Domingo  daustro  (M.  C).,  were  ruined  when  the 
structure  was  tom  down.  A  number  of  his  works,  most  of 
them  of  minor  merit,  are  still  to  be  f  ound  in  the  church  inte- 
riors  of  the  Republic.  He  has  the  credit  of  being  the  author  of 
all  old  paintings  by  imknown  hands.  Modem  critics  consider 
his  large  canvas^  the  Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  San  Car-- 
lo8  Academy,  as  perhaps  the  best  example  extant  of  his  work. 
It  waspaínted  in  1760,  and  is  very  strilang  when  seen  f  rom  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  wherein  it  hangs.  Other  pictures  by 
him,  in  the  same  gallery,  are  a  Retraio  deun  Pintor  Mexicano^San 
Ignacio  de  LoyoUif  La  Virgen  de  la  Merced,  San  Jósé  y  d  Nino 
Jesus  redbiendo  las  Petidones  de  los  Devotos,  San  Anselmo 
Obispo,  and  others.  The  series  of  the  14  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
painted  for  the  Puebla  Cathedral  and  now  much  in|ured  by 
restoration,  were  at  one  time  excellent  examples  of  his  work. 

Francisco  Martinez,  a  painter  of  whom  líttle  is  known 
and  but  few  of  whose  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Republic, 
painted  between  1721  and  1736. 

Jósé  Alzibar,  a  pupil  of  Ibarra,  and  one  of  the  last  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  older  Mexican  School,  did  his  best  work 
between  1762  and  1793.  He  might  almost  be  said  to  have 
carried  on  Iharra'a  work  and  to  have  wom  the  mantle  of  that 
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master,  as  Ibarra  died  in  1756  and  Ahibar  rose  steadily  intő 
prominence  later.  The  few  of  Alzíbar's  pictures  that  remain 
in  Mexico  —  notably  the  admirable  Last  Supper  and  the  al- 
most equaliy  good  Triumph  óf  the  Faith,  in  the  Clavería  of 
the  Mexico  City  Cathedral  —  show  that  his  styie  was  förmed 
upon,  and  that  he  strove  to  acquire,  Murillo's  'Hhird  man- 
ner,"  termed  by  Spanish  critÍ3S  vajmoso  (misty),  from  a 
gradiud  and  almost  imperoeptible  f  usion  of  tints,  producing 
a  kind  of  hazy  effect.  (Murülo's  lasting  fame  rests  upon  his 
niastery  of  this  style.)  AUibar's  San  Luis  Gonzaga  —  for- 
merly  a  possession  of  the  Cathedral  sacrísty,  but  now  in  the 
San  Carlos  Academy  —  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  way.  Many 
of  Alzfbar's  productions  were  exported  in  the  belief  that  they 
were  painted  by  the  celebrated  Ibarra.  ^ 

By  far  the  most  striking  fígure  in  the  history  of  Mexi- 
can  painters  of  the  19 th  cent.,  and  oertainly  the  most  in- 
teresting one  in  the  history  of  Mexican  architecture,  is  that 
of  Francisco  Eduardo  de  Tresguerras  (b.  1765;  d.  1833),  an 
architect,  a  sculptor,  a  painter,  an  etcher,  an  engraver  on 
wood,  a  musician,  and  a  poet.  He  is  knöwn  as  the  Michad 
Angéíooí  Mexico,  and  as  an  indefatigable  worker,  of  celebrated 
versatility.  A  Creole,  or  native  Mexican  of  Spanish  blood, 
and  the  last  celebrated  architect  of  the  Colonial  or  Vice-regal 
régime,  Tresguerraa  was  of  a  profoundlv  religious  nature,  and 
he  devoted  his  great  energy  to  building  and  decorating 
churches  in  his  native  town  of  Cdaya^  in  QuerétarOj  and  other 
near-by  towns.  It  is  at  Cdaya  that  his  best  work  in  this  line 
ean  be  studied :  in  the  celebrated  Church  of  Nvestra  Senora 
delCarmenj  his  masterpiece,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  churches  in  the  Repubhc.  His  largest  and 
most  important  painting  is  the  magnifícent  murai  decoration 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  coUegiate  ConverU  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Vi- 
terbOf  in  Querétaro  City,  the  '*  Hortus  Conchisas^*  in  the 
charming  allegory  of  the  Closed  Garden.  No  less  a  critic  than 
the  laté  Charles  D.  Warner  pronounced  this  painting  "one  of 
the  most  notable  in  Mexico ;  one  that  would  do  credit  to  Mu- 
rillo ;  a  representati ve  of  the  best  flowering  of  the  great  Span- 
ish School  on  Mexican  soil."  Tresguerras  was  paid  $15,000  for 
this  picture,  the  finest  example  extant  of  his  earliest  work. 
Specmiens  of  his  best  manner  can  be  studied  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Last  Judgm&nty  in  the  Church  of  N.S,  dd  Carmen,  at  Cdaya. 
The  Last  Jvdgmentj  though  sketchy  in  character,  is  in- 
tensely  dramatic.  The  Entombment  of  Tobias  and  The  Re- 
surrectum  of  Lazarus  are  admirable  examples  of  his  later 
work,  which  shows  a  proud,  f ree  talent,  a  more  truthf ul  ren- 
deríng  of  nature,  and  a  defter  manipulation  of  the  médium. 
The  Church  of  N.S.dd  Carmen  is  such  a  beautiful  structure 
and  is  enricheíd  by  so  many  admirable  f  rescoes  and  oil  paint- 
ings  of  the  master,  that  no  lover  of  such  should  leave  Mexico 
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without  seeing  it.  Few  Mexican  painters  ha  ve  so  well  under- 
stood  the  art  of  pictorial  composition,  or  known  so  well  how 
to  chann  the  eye  by  gradations  of  light,  skilful  attitudes,  and 
adroitforeshortenings;  few  have  calculated  their  efifects  more 
'  carefully  than  Tresguerras.  As  a  painter  of  allegorical  subiects 
he  is  perhaps  iinsurpassed  in  Mexico.  He  was  a  brilliant 
colorist,  and  he  produced  light  and  shade  efifects  that  were  al- 
together  charming.  That  his  whole  sóul  was  in  his  work  is  evi- 
dent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  He  was  such  a  close  and  de- 
voted  student  of  Murillo  that  many  of  his  slight  works  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  sketches  by  the  great  Spaniard.  History  * 
does  not  record  the  master  who  gáve  Tresgiterras  his  thorough 
training  in  the  fundamentals  of  fis  art.  Whosoever  this  might 
have  been,  this  Celaya  student  easily  surpassed  him  and  rose 
almost  to  the  sphere  of  positive  genius.  That  he  received 
somé  of  his'inspiration  from  the  paintings  of  the  great  Ibarra  is 
<|uite  possible,  as  a  similarity  can  be  detected  in  their  work.  It 
is  suiprising  that  his  many  occupations  pennitted  Tresguerras 
to  pamt  the  many  splendid  pictures  which  survive  him.  Asan 
all-round  craftsman  and  artíst  he  was  unique  in  Mexican 
annals;  untainted  by  evén  a  dash  of  Mexican  indolence ;  one 
who  had  mastered  his  various  accomplishments,  and  who  gave 
them  form  with  simplicity  and  speed.  Although  somé  of  his 
early  works  were  marred  by  harshness  and  a  sketchy  effect 
which  detracted  from  them,  age  brought  him  intő  his  own, 
and  his  later  manner  is  replete  with  a  serious  individuality 
and  a  pride  which  acknowledged  his  worth,  and '''which  recks 
not  how  it  may  look  to  others."  Ali  the  qualities  of  his  mature 
experience  are  found  in  his  later  works,  referred  to  above.  His 
Santa  Anay  La  Virgen  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy  at  Mexico 
City  is  not  representative  of  his  best  manner. 

Francisco  Antonio  Vallejo,  whose  best  works  bear  dates 
from  1767  to  1778,  was  a  successful  imitátor  of  Murillo.  His 
drawing  is  frequently  exaggerated  and  lacks  ease  and  flow; 
his  coloring  is  conventional  and  sometimes  weak,  but  there  is 
a  delicacy  and  refinement  in  somé  of  his  pictures  which  have 
earned  him  the  praise  of  somé  critics.  He  was  a  rapid  worker 
and  favored  large  canvases.  He  must  have  painted  with  a 
diligence  somewhat  unusual  in  Mexico,  for  beside  a  fine  yotive 
picture  in  the  Conservatorio  de  Música;  at  Mexico  City,  a 
Feast  of  the  Pentecost  and  a  Holy  Family  in  the  old  Colegio 
de  San  Ildefonso  (p.  360),  he  has  12  huge  canvases  (somé  8  by 
12  ft.  square)  in  the  Capüla  de  los  Doloresj  in  the  Church  of 
San  Diego  (p.  334),  all  bearing  nearly  the  same  dates. 

Literature.  The  history  of  Uterature  in  Mexico  antedates 
the  Conquest,  and  begins  perhaps  with  the  Mayas  of  Yucatan, 
who  had  books  liké  those  of  the  Siamese,  written  on  parch- 
meut  or  native  paper  doubled  intő  narrow  pages  and  földed 
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liké  a  screen.  Father  Landa,  the  historían  of  the  ínvaEdon  of 
that  peninsula^  says  (Los  Coaas  de  Yucatan,  chap.  xli,  p.  316) : 
"The  Maya  priestswrote  books  about  their  various  sciences 
and  imparted  their  knowledge  to  those  whom  they  considered 
worthy  of  enlightenment.  .  .  .  We  found  a  great  number  of 
their  books,  but  because  there  was  nothing  in  them  that  had 
not  somé  superstition  or  falsehood  of  the  Devil,  we  bumed  them 
all,  at  which  the  natives  were  marvellously  sorry  and  dis- 
tressed."  Whether  these  works  were  of  a  high  literary  order,  no 
one  knows.  Limda  confesses  that  among  the  Maya  books  were 
somé  on  medicine,  astronomy,  chronology,  geology,  and  theol- 
oey.  *'  They  had,"  said  he,  "books  containing  the  early  history 
of  their  own  nation,  and  of  others  with  whom  they  had  inter- 
conrse.  Their  written  and  spoken  language  was  complex ;  one 
in  which  fine  shades  of  thought  could  be  expressed.  Beside 
buming  these  books  Landa  fed  the  flames  with  twenty-seven 
large  manuscripts  of  parchment  and  destroyed  many  statues 
and  vases.  "Fűre  bigotry  actuated  Landa,  for  he  possessed 
but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Maya  writings.  Thus  per- 
ished  the  priceless  records  of  the  early  Americans,  an  irre- 
parable  loss  which  mere  words  fail  to  express.  At  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  great  quantities  of  manuscripts 
were  treasured  up  m  Anáhtuíc.  Numerous  persons  were  em- 
ployed  in  picture  writing,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  operations 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards.  Unf ortunately  this 
was  mingled  with  other  and  imworthy  f eelin^.  The  strange, 
unknown  characters  on  them  excited  suspicion.  They  were 
looked  on  as  magic  scrolls,  and  were  regarded  in  the  same 
light  with  the  idols  and  temples,  as  symbols  of  a  pestilent 
superstition,  that  must  be  extirpated. 

"  Theíirst  Bishop  of  Mexico,  Don  Jüan  de  Zumárraga  (comp. 
p.  402)  —  a  name  that  should  be  as  immortal  as  that  of  Omar 
—  coUec'ted  these  paintingp  from  every  quarter,  especially 
from  TezcucOf  the  most  cultivated  capitai  ^  AnáhuaCy  and  the 
great  depository  of  the  national  archives.  He  then  caused 
them  to  be  piled  up  in  a  *  mountain  heap '  —  as  it  is  called  by 
Spanísh  writers  themselves  —  in  the  market-place  of  TlaUe- 
lolco,  and  reduced  them  all  to  ashes  (Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist.  Chich. 
MS.).  His  greater  countryman,  Archbühop  Ximenes,  had 
celebrated  a  similar  auto-de-fé  of  Arabic  manuscripts  in 
Granada,  somé  20  years  before.  Never  did  fanaticism  achieve 
two  more  signal  triumphs  than  by  the  annihilation  of  so  many 
curious  monumeiits  of  humán  ingenuity  and  leaming/'  (Pres- 
cott,  vol.  i,  p.  103  et  seq.) 

*  That  there  were  poets  and  men  pf  high  literary  attainment 
in  Mexico  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  is  proven  by 
the  writings  of  NetzahiudcoyoÜf  cacique  of  Tezcuco  in  the  löth 
cent.  "The  histórián  IxÜilxochiUnaiS  left  a  translation,  in 
Castilian,  of  one  of  the  poems  of  his  royal  ancestor.  It  is  not 
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easy  to  render  his  version  intő  corresponding  English  rhyme> 
witnout  the  perfume  of  the  origloal  escapin^  in  this  double 
fíltration.  They  reniind  one  of  the  rich  breathings  of  Spanish- 
Arab  poetry,  in  which  an  ardent  imagination  is  tempered  by 
a  not  unpleasing  and  morál  melancholy.  But,  though  suffi- 
ciently  florid  in  diction,  they  are  generally  free  from  the  mere- 
tricious  omaments  and  hyperbole  with  which  the  minstrelsy 
of  the  East  is  usually  tainted.  They  tum  on  the  vanities  and 
mutability  of  humán  lif e,  —  a  topic  very  natural  for  a  mon- 
arch  who  had  himself  experieneed  the  strangest  mutations  of 
fortune.  There  is  mingled  in  the  lament  of  the  Tezcucan  bárd, 
however,  an  Epicurean  philosophy,  which  seeks  relief  from 
the  fears  of  the  future  in  the  joys  of  the  present."  **Banish 
care,"  he  says:  "if  there  are  bounds  to  pleasure,  the  saddest 
life  must  alsó  have  an  end.  Then  weave  the  chaplet  of  flowers, 
and  sing  th^  songs  in  praise  of  the  all-powerf ul  God ;  for  the 
glory  of  this  world  soon  fadeth  awajr.  Rejoice  in  the  green 
freshness  of  thy  spring;  for  the  day  will  come  when  thou  shalt 
sigh  for  these  joys  in  vain;  when  the  sceptre  shall  pass  from 
thy  hands,  thy  servants  shall  wander  desolate  in  thy  courts, 
thy  sons,  and  the  sons  of  thy  nobles,  shall  drink  the  dregs  of 
distress,  and  all  the  pomp  of  thy  victories  and  triumphs  shall 
only  live  in  their  recoUection.  Yet  the  remeinbrance  of  the 
iust  shall  not  pass  away  from  the  nations,  and  the  good  thou 
hast  done  shall  ever  be  held  in  honor.  The  goods  of  this  life, 
its  ^lories  and  its  riches,  are  but  lent  to  us,  its  substance  is  but 
an  lUusory  shadow,  and  the  things  of  to-day  shall  change 
on  the  coming  of  the  morrow.  Then  gather  the  fairest  flowers 
from  thy  garden,  to  bind  round  thy  brow  and  seize  the  joys 
of  the  présen t  ere  they  perish/* 

"/o  tocaré  cantando 
El  músico  instrumento  aonoroao, 
Tú  de  flores  gozando 
Dama^V  festeja  á  Diós  que  ea  poderoao; 
O  gozemoa  de  eata  glóriát 
Porque  la  humana  vida  ea  tranaitoriay 

MS,  de  Ixtlüxochitl, 

NetzahiudcoyoÜ  was  the  favorité  hero  of  the  Tezcucans,  and 
somé  of  his  wise  sayings  are  still  current  in  the  vemacular. 
Certain  of  his  odes  constitute  epic  poems. 

"  Fernando  de  A  Iva  Ixtlüxochitl,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  th© 
I6th  cent.,  Was  anative  of  Tezcuco.anddescended  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  sovereigns  of  that  kingdom.  His  mother  was  the  principal  wife,  or 
queen,  of  NetzahualvHU'  He  fiiled  the  office  of  interpreter  to  the  Viceroy, 
to  which  he  was  recommended  by  his  acquaintanoe  with  the  ancient 
hieroglyphics  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  and  Spanish  langiiages* 
His  birth  gave  him  access  to  .persons  of  the  highest  ránk  in  his  own 
nation,  somé  of  whom  occupied  important  civU  posts  under  the  new 
(Spanish)  govemment,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  make  large  oollections 
of  indián  manuscrípts,  which  were  liberally  opened  to  him.  He  had  an 
extensive  library  of  hrs  own,  alsó,  and  with  these  means  diligently  pur- 
sued  the  study  of  the  Tezcucan  antiquitiea.  He  deoiphered  the  hierogly- 
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phics,  made  himself  malter  of  the  songs  and  traditions,  and  fortifíed  his 
narrative  by  the  oral  testimony  of  somé  very  age<l  persons,  who  had 
themselves  been  acauainted  with  the  Conquerors.  From  such  authentic 
sources  he  composea  yarious  works  in  the  Castilian ,  on  the  primitive  his- 
tory  of  the  Toitecs  and  the  Tezcucan  races,  continuing  it  down  to  the 
subversion  of  the  empire  by  Cartéa.  The  História  Chichimeca  is  the  best 
digested  and  most  complete  of  the  whole  series,  and  as  such  has  been 
frequently  cx>nsuited  by  historians. 

*'  Ixtlilxochül  has  introduced  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  polished 
people  of  New  Spain,  whose  records,  if  preserved,  could  not.  at  a  much 
\aXer  period,  have  been  comprehended;  and  he  has  thus  afforaed  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  which  raises  our  ideas  of  American  civilization.  His 
language  is  simple,  and,  occasionally,  eloquent  and  touching.  His  de- 
scriptions  are  highly  picturesque.  He  abounds  in  familiar  anecdote;  and 
the  natural  graces  of  nis  manner,  in  detailing  the  more  striking  events  of 
history  and  the  persona!  adventures  of  his  heroes,  entitle  him  to  the  name 
of  the  Livy  of  Anáhuac."   (Prescott,  vol.  i,  p.  206.) 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  a  rigorous  censorship  was  estab- 
iished  over  writers,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  Tnquisition 
theological  writings  only  were  tolerated.  While  the  specinaens 
of  these  that  have  come  down  to  ns  are  interesting  to  antiqua- 
ríans  and  clerics,  the  motive  was  not  one  through  which  the  gay 
and  bubbling  fancy  of  the  Indián  poet  —  whose  themes  were 
usnally  the  flowers  and  birds  and  fields  —  could  find  satisfac- 
tory  vént.  There  was  no  dearth  of  church  historians,  and  to 
somé  of  them  we  are  indebted  for  excellent  accounts  of  the 
Spanish  invasion  and  conquest,  and  the  stirring  and  spectacu- 
lar  episodes  connected  therewith.  Perhaps  the  best  of  these 
was  Bemal  Diaz,  the  recognized  histórián  of  the  Conquest, 
whose  História  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  has  been  translated 
in  many  languages;  Fray  TorSbio  de  Benevente  (called  Moto- 
linia),  whose  História  de  los  Indios  and  História  Eólesiástica 
give  the  most  thorough  account  of  religious  labors  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  16th  cent. ;  and  Torquemada  (the  leading 
chronicler  of  New  Spain  for  the  16th  cent.),  whose  Monarmiia 
Indiana  (printed  at  Sevilla  in  1615)  gives  the  most  complete 
generál  history  for  the  century,  of  ecclesiastical,  political,  and 
Indián  affairs.  Other  prominent  historians  were  Fray  Alomo 
de  la  Rea  ;  F,  Baltazár  de  Medina,  and  Fr.  Gerónimo  Mendieta. 
Fray  Bartolomé  de  las  Casas^  Bishop  of  Chiapa, "  Protector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Indians,"  and  a  histonan  of  merít,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  16th  century.  Bom  at  Sevilla  in 
1474  (died  1566),  he  devoted  his  life  to  protecting  the  Indi- 
ans  of  the  New  World,  and  to  writing  his  admirable  History 
of  the  Indies  {História  Verdadera  de  la  Conquista  de  Nueva 
Espafía) :  few  documents  on  New  Spain  give  a  more  impartial 
account  of  the  Conquest  and  the  treatment  of  the  natives  by 
the'Spaniards.  The  courtly  Herrera  was  alsó  a  figure  of  this 
period:  Yúa  História  General,  which  appeared  in  1601,  is  still 
a  classic  on  the  early  life  of  New  Spam. 

CoUections  of  books  were  not  numerous  during  the  Spanish  ruie,  out- 
side  of  the  convents,  where  more  or  less  extensive  libraries  were  found, 
fljmo0t  whoUy  theologic.    Foreign  books  were  strictly  excluded,  and 
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churchmen  discountenanced  light  Spanish  literature;  the  standard  au- 
thors  of  8pam  förmed  the  nucleus  of  the  sets^  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber  of  local  writers  was  large.  The  oirculation  of  prose  fíction  was  re- 
stricted . 

The  first  book  printed  (1536)  in  the  New  World  saw  the  light  in  Mexioo 
City;  it  was  Fray  Jüan  de  Estrada's  Escala  Eapirüwü  paraJlegar  al  Cielo 
(Spiritual  ladder  for  reachinje  Heaven),  transiated  from  the  Latin  intő 
Spanish  by  the  venerable  Dominican  Friar  Iván  de  M<igdctlena.  This 
book  (which  no  longer  exists)  was  printed  more  than  a  oentury  before  the 
first  press  was  established  at  Cambridge,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  Shakespeare  was  born. 

The  first  wood-engraving  printed  in  the  New  World  was  the  title-page 
of  Jüan  Gerson's  Tripartito,  which  appeared  in  1544.  The  first  sheet 
music  came  from  the  same  press  in  1561. 

Two  books  are  said  to  be  extant  with  the  dates  1530  and  1540,  the 
former  being  a  Doctrina  Cristiana,  the  latter  a  Manuál  de  AduUos.  Ten 
other  books  printed  before  1550  are  known  to  bibliographers,  and  there 
are  about  70  more  with  dates  of  the  16th  cent.  In  1761  there  were  six 
printing-presses  in  Mexico. 

The  Dulk  of  the  books  printed  in  the  16th  cent.  in  America  were 

F'urely  religious  —  and  the  majority  of  them  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ndians  who  were  fást  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  schoois  founded  by 
Fray  Pedro  de  Gante  and  his  feŰow-missionaries.  There  were  vocabula- 
ríes,  catechisms.  etc,  in  IVahtuUl,  Mixtec,  Zapotec,  Otomi,  Huaxtec^  Taraa- 
can,  Zoque,  ana  other  dialects;  and  books  of  law,  medicine,  history,  and 
the  liké,  in  Spanish  and  Latin. 

Prominent  among  noted  Mexicans  of  colonial  times  was 
Carlos  de  Sigűenza  y  Góngora  (b.  1645;  d.  1700),  who  probably 
established  (in  1693)  the  first  newspaper  (El  Mercurio  Vo- 
lanté)  in  New  Spain.  He  was  a  poet,  philosopher,  mathemati- 
cian,  histórián,  antiquarian,  essayist,  joumalist,  and  critic, 
and  his  most  valuable  writings  are  still  in  manuscrípt  fönn. 

The  leading  chronicler  for  the  17th  cent.  was  Fray  Agustin  de 
Vetancurt,  a  Franciscan,  whose  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Mexicana  was 
published  at  Mexico  City  in  1673,  and  whose  Teátro  Mexicano, 
Descripción  Breve  de  los  Sucesos  ExemplareSj  Histőricos,  PóUti- 
cos,  Müüares  y  Reliqiosos,  appeared  in  Mexico  in  1697-98. 

Contemporary  with  Vetancurt  were  the  Friars  Baltazár 
Medirw,  and  Dávila  Padiüa,  both  Mexicans,  and  ranking  as 
Franciscan  and  Dominican  chroniclers  respectively,  and  both 
(says  Bancroft)  verbose  and  involved. 

Perhaps  the  first  Mexican  classic  was  the  Periquülo  Sar- 
niento  of  Jósé  Joaquín  Femandez  de  Lizardi  (b.  1771 ;  d. 
1827),  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of  El  Pensador  Mexi- 
cana —  the  Mexican  Thinker.  The  celebrated  literatist  Luis 
Gonzalez  Obregón  pronounces  this  "the  most  Mexican,  the 
most  popular,  ancf  the  most  transcendental  book  written  in 
Mexico  during  the  19th  century."  It  was  published  in  Havana 
in  1816  while  the  gifted  author  was  harassed  by  hiscountry- 
men  and  govemment,  spied  upon  by  suspicious  and  envi- 
ous  friars,  and  censured  far  and  wide  hy  those  whose  manners 
and  faults  he  faithfully  portrayed.  His  pictures  of  the  na- 
tional  characteristics  of  that  epoch  were  so  true  to  the  life  that 
he  became  the  victim  of  poHtical  and  ecclesiastical  persecu- 
tion  sustained  enough  to  have  crushed  a  less  indomitable 
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spirit.  Lizardi  possessed  a  quaint  and  originál  humor,  marked 
by  sweetness  and  a  gentle  irony.  Peri^uiUo  SarnierUo,  which 
has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  delightf ul 
books  in  the  whole  rangé  of  Mexican  literature/'  is  generally 
known  as  the  Mexican  Oü  BlaSj  and  is  perhaps  a  bioeraphical 
sketeh  of  the  eventful  life  of  its  author.  With  the  droliery  and 
daring  which  are'  ineradicable  Mexican  traits,  Lizardi  pre- 
sented  one  of  the  íirst  copies  of  his  book  to  the  reígning  yice^ 
roy  Francisco  Javier  Venegas  —  under  the  pretext  of  a  f  ehcita- 
tion  —  and  warnüy  urged  him  to  unf  rock  the  ambitious  f riars 
whO;  in  the  guise  of  chaplains,  aided  the  Spaniards  in  the 
fíght  against  the  Mexicans  struggling  for  independence.  The 
furíous  Viceroy  immediately  ordered  a  further  curtailment  of 
what  little  liberty  the  press  had  formerly  enjoyed.  Sefíor 
Lizardi  was  clapped  intő  jail,  where  he  remained  for  six 
months,  and  wnters  generally,  whose  theme  was  Spanish  op- 
pression,  were  persecuted  with  vi^r.  On  his  release  from 
prison  Lizardi  began  the  dissemination  of  &foüeto  in  defense  of 
the  Freemasons  (defensa  de  los  francr-masoneii)j,  for  which  he 
was  promptly  excommunicated  by  the  Church  in  Mexico.  His 
Letrulas  SatíricaSj  which  appeared  from  the  Mexican  press 
at  intervals  between  1810  and  the  publication  of  his  master- 
piece,  aroused  a  storm  of  indignation  among  the  S[)anish 
ecclesiastics,  and  paved  the  way  f  or  his  exile  later.  Peri^iüo 
Sarniento  has  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  it  is  for 
sale  on  almost  every  book-stall  in  the  Mexican  capital.  Its 
wíttícisms,  localisms,  and  idioms  are  so  essentially  Spanish- 
Mexican  that  a  translation  preserving  the  true  flavor  and 
spirit  of  the  book  were  well-mgh  impossible. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.  the  writings  of  the  Jesuits 
Alegre,  Claviaero,  CavOj  and  Mariano  Veytia  appeared,  and 
imparted  a  classic  and  sedate  tone  to  literature.  In  this  cen- 
tury  there  alsó  appeared  a  history  worthy  of  note,  by  Mier  y 
Guerra, 

The  most  celebrated  bibliographers  of  New  Spain  ha  ve  been 
Eguiara  y  Eguren,  Bihlioteca  Mexicanay  Mexico,  1755,  and 
Beristairif  hibliotecaHispano-Americana  SepterUrionalf  Mexico, 
1816-21. 

"The  Franciscan,  Manud  NavarreUf  shone  during  the 
opening  decade  of  the  19th  cent.  with  such  lustre  as  to  win 
him  the  coenomen  of  the  American  swan.  Tenderness  and 
purity  breatned  in  every  line,  as  well  as  religion  and  reflective- 
ness."  The  poet  Toj^  —  author  of  an  ode  addressed  to  the 
Armv  of  the  Three  Guarantees  —  alsó  wrote  about  this  time, 
but«he  did  little  toward  moulding  the  national  thought.  A 
conspicuous  íigure  of  the  period  was  the  picturesque  genius 
Don  Andrea  Quintana  Roo,  whose  poetry  was  of  a  political 
character  and  quite  as  ardent  as  his  views. 

Carloa  Maria  Buatamante,  an  indefatigable  writer  of  hia- 
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tories,  flouríshed  between  1774  and  1835.  Between  1849  and 
1852  Lucas  Alaman  wrote  his  excellent  História  de  Méjico 
and  his  Disertaciones  Sobre  la  História  de  la  República,  In 
1840  there  came  to  Mexico,  as  the  first  Spanish  representative 
to  Mexico  after  the  successful  War  for  Indepenaence,  Senor 
Calderon  de  la  Barcüy  Spain's  Minister  Plempotentiary  and 
Envoy  Extraordinary,  bringing  with  him  Spain's  recognition 
of  Mexico's  freedom.  Of  peculiar  interest  to  lovers  of  good 
literature  was  the  fact  that  with  him  came  alsó  his  charming 
English  wife,  who,  in  1843,  pubÜshed  under  the  title  of  Life 
in  Mexico f  a  truthful  and  delightf  ul  picture  of  the  Mexico  and 
Mexicans  of  that  period.  It  remains  the  best  book  of  its  class. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  foUowing  the  War  for  Independ- 
ence  Mexico  was  in  an  almost  continuous  political  turmoil, 
which  envenomed  the  minds  of  the  people  and  damped  the 
ardor  of  its  writers.  The  inherent  literary  spint  spent  itself 
in  lampooning  the  farcical  govemments,  in  pasguinades  and 
diatribes  against  the  unpatriotic  aspirants  for  f  ugitive  political 
honors,  and  in  newspaper  essays  on  the  lives  of  the  few  great 
men  whose  lőve  for  country  and  whose  miUtant  spirit  so  fre- 
quently  led  to  personal  misfortune,  if  not  early  death.  During 
this  period  the  poet  Manuel  Carpio,  and  the  dramatist  and 
poet  Manuel  Eduardo  Gorostizay  lived  and  worked. 

The  revival  of  literature  coincides  in  Mexico  with  the  early 
dawn  of  its  present  power  and  prosperity.  About  1870 
Manuel  Acunaj  poet  and  popular  idol  of  the  poetry-loving 
Mexicans,  soxmded  a  lyrical  note  which  still  echoes  from 
El  Paso  to  Yucatan.  His  passionate  love-poems  {Pasionarias),^ 
of  the  Don  Juan  Tenorio  type,  though  slightly  tinged  with 
erotomania,  are  admirable  expressions  of  a  fervid  southem 
nature.  His  regrettable  death  (1873)  bjr  suicide,  when  still 
young,  over  a  love-affair,  idealized  him  in  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  generation.  His  poesias  are  enshrined  in  the  memory 
of,  and  are  quoted  by,  a  hőst  of  admirers. 

The  appearance  in  1886  of  Guiüermo  Prieto's  Romancero 
Nációnál  proved  to  the  delighted  nation  that  a  lyrical  poet 
of  a  high  order  had  arisen  —  one  yet  to  be  surpaáled.  Prieto 
(b.  Feb.  1818;  d.  March  2, 1897)  possessed  a  genius  which  em- 
braced  the  most  varied  subjects.  With  a  muse  that  could 
express  the  most  delicate  shades  of  poeticái  thought  — a 
fancy  light  as  thistle-down  —  he  alsó  had  the  ability  to  write 
essays  upon  political  economy,  on  fináncé,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects that  displayed  ''a  soundness  of  judgment  such  as  poets 

1  "The  strength  of  Mexican  poets  lies  above  all  in  amatory  pqems, 
to  which  shoulcTbe  added  a  tendency  toward  eiegiao  strains,  which  was 
so  marked  among  the  aboriginal  ancestry.  While  the  báliad  has  ever 
retainedits  hold  on  popular  taste,  sonnets  wereeven  more  frcquentin 
Mexico  than  in  Spain.  ^pigrammatic  verse  ie  common.  though  incUniDg 
to  erotic  sentiments." 
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are  not  iisually  supposed  to  have.  As  an  author  of  whimsical 
verse,  as  a  poet  oi  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  as  a  poet  of 
patriotism,  his  work  is  justly  esteemed  as  of  the  best  that 
Mexico  has  produced.  He  was,  in  effect,  the  Mexican  laureate, 
not  because  the  greatest  poet,  but  because  the  most  national. 
His  brilliant  imagination  and  clear  perception  ran^ed  not 
upon  a  borrowed  Pamassus,  but  in  the  no  less  inspinng  and 
much  fresher  Mexico  of  his  day;  and  the  romances  of  his 
Muaa  CáUejera  (Curbstone  Idyls)  will  never  lose  their  charm. 
They  will  remain  not  only  favorites  of  the  soil,  but  precious 
documents  to  the  historían  and  student  of  manners.  They 
paintexactlyand  vividly  the  types  of  the  times  now  gone  — 
and  perhaps  nowhere  else  so  well  portrayed  —  at  once  the 
china  of  the  beaver  skirts  and  the  sefiorüa  cursí  of  the  tene- 
ments,  the  charro  in  wide  calzones  and  sombrero  jarano,  and 
the  ignorant  but  supercilious  pollo  of  the  aristoeracy.**  His 
Memóriás  de  Mis  Tiempoft  and  Lecdones  de  História  Patria 
are  of  interest  chiefly  to  Mexicans. 

Prescott's  work  on  Aztec  culture  roused  many  distinguished 
Mexicans,  and  several  political,  poeticái,  and  morálist  writers 
rose  to  prominence  during  the  closing  years  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  the  historians  Jósé 
M.  Roa  Bárcena,  Dr.  Eleuterio  Gomalez  (whose  best-known 
work  is  the  Life  of  Dr,  Mier),  Licentiate  Manud  Orozco  y 
Berra,  whose  monimiental  and  admirable  Méjico  á  travez 
de  lo8  SigloSf  and  História  ArUigua  y.de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico, 
are  mines  of  erudite  Information,  and  for  comprehensiveness 
and  value  perhaps  surpass  any  other  native  eflfort:  the  aca- 
demician  Lic.  Luis  Gutiérr&s  Oteroj  and,  finally,  Ignojcio  M. 
AUamarino,  sl  delightful  writer  whose  Rimas  and  MovimierUp 
Literario  en  Mexico  are  works  of  such  a  high  order  that  he  is 
ref erred  to  as  the  Maestro  of  Mexican  Literature  —  since  to 
him,  perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  single  writer,  Mexican 
literature  of  the  present  day  owes  its  existence.  The  poesias 
of  Jósé  Pecn  y  Contreras,  Jüan  de  Diós  Peza  {jCarúos  dél 
Hogar),  Manud  Jósé  Othon^  Jüan  Ruiz  de  Álarcon^  Vicente 
Riva  PalaciOj  Jüan  Dias  Covarrubias,  Manud  Gutiérrez 
Nájera,  Isabel  Prieto  de  Landázuri,  Justo  Sierra^  and  others 
appeal  to  the  modem  fancy  and  are  widely  reád. 

Few  statistical  writers  have  enjoyed  a  more  deserved  pop- 
ularity  than  the  laté  Matias  Romero:  his  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Notes  on  Mexico  (New  York,  1^98)  is  valuable  to 
those  interested  in  Mexico's  resources. 

El  Libro  de  Mis  Recuerdos  (Mex.  1905),  by  the  popular 
writer,  AnUmio  Garda  Cvbas,  makes  delightful  reaaing  for 
those  interested  in  the  Mexico  of  the  period  of  the  American 
in  vasion  and  of  the  Maximilián  epoch.  Few  Mex.  scholars 
have  shown  more  diligent  and  patient  research  than  Jósé 
Maria  Maroqui,  whose  three  ponderous  tomes,  La  Ciudad  de 
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Mexico  (Mex.  1900),  contain  El  Origin  de  ha  nombres  de  muc?MS 
de  siLs  calles  y  plazaSf  dd  de  varios  establecimientos  públicos 
y  privados,  y  no  pocas  noticias  curiosas  y  entretenidas, 

The  score  or  more  works  from  the  indefatigable  pen  of  the 
"great  documentary  histórián"  Joaquin  García  Icazhalceta, 
treat  of  almost  every  subject  of  popular  interest,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  present  day.    The  student  interested  in  the 

fieculiaríties  of  the  various  Indián  dialects  (as  well  as  in 
ndian  and  Mexican  history)  will  find  a  mine  of  information 
in  the  5  big  volumes  of  the  Óbrctó  Completas  de  Don  Francisco 
Pimentel  —  a  monumental  and  erudite  work. 

Those  interested  in  data  relating  to  Vice-regal  days  -wdll 
fínd  much  to  please  them  in  the  splendid  collectionof  old 
parchments  and  books  in  the  national  archives  in  the  Palacio 
Municipal,  mentioned  at  p.  292.  The  paper  in  somé  of  them 
is  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  Agavé  Americana  (the  Aztec 
papyrus),  and  in  the  books  dating  as  far  back  as  1524  are 
recorded  the  acts  of  the  íirst  ayuníamiento  of  the  conquered 
Aztec  city.  Heréin  one  sees  names  that  stir  the  blood  and 
recall  heroic  episodes  of  the  Conquest  The  bindings  of  certain 
of  these  books,  and  theír  illuminated  text,  are  thin^s  of  beauty. 
The  library  of  the  Museo  Nációnál  is  alsó  interestmg. 

Mexican  literature  of  the  present  century  possesses  no 
defínite  character,  although  several  authors  can  bear  com- 
paríson  with  the  fírst-class  poets,  novelists,  and  historians  of 
other  lands.  Certain  of  the  Mexicans  are  brílliant  joumalists, 
clever  satirists,  novelists,  and  good  writers  of  lyrical  poetry. 
They  excel  as  historians,  and  a  fervid  and  sustained  patriot- 
iam  adds  charm  to  their  work.  A  noteworthy  fact  is  tnat  the 
men  of  most  pronounced  literary  ability,  those  who  have 
made  a  success  in  this  field,  are  usually  prodigious  workers 
along  other  lines,  —  politics,  fínance,  meaicme,  statesmanship, 
and  thcr  liké,  -^  and  literature  is  with  them  more  a  recreation 
than  a  prof ession. 

XV.  History  and  Races. 

"Of  all  that  extensive  empire  which  once  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  no  portion,  for  inter- 
ebt  and  importance,  can  be  compared  with  Mexico :  and  this 
equaily,  wnether  we  consider  the  variety  of  its  soil  and  cli- 
mate ;  the  inexhaustible  stores  of  its  mineral  wealth ;  its  sceue- 
ry,  grand  and  picturesque  beyond  example ;  the  character  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants,  not  only  far  surpassing  in  intelligence 
that  of  the  other  North  American  races,  but  reminding  us, 
by  their  monmnents,  of  the  primitive  civilization  of  Egypt 
and  Hindustan;  or,  lastly,  the  peculiar  circumstances  df  its 
Conquest,  adventurous  and  romantic  as  any  legend  devised 
by  Norman  or  Italian  bárd  of  chivalry."   (Prescott.) 

''The  merciful  hand  of  Providence  has  bestowed  on  the 
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Mexicans  a  magnifícent  land,  abounding  in  resources  of  all 
kinds  —  a  land  where  nőne  ought  to  be  poor,  and  where  misery 
ought  to  be  unknown  —  a  land  whose  products  and  riches  of 
every  kind  are  abundant,  and  as  vaned  as  they  are  rich. 
It  is  a  country  endowed  to  profusion  with  every  gift  that 
man  can  desire  or  envy;  all  the  metals  from  gold  to  lead; 
every  sort  of  climate  from  p,erpetual  snow  to  tropical  heat, 
and  inconceivable  fertility.    (Lempriére,  Notea  on  Mexico.) 

"The  history  of  ancient  Mexico  is  substantially  that  of  the 
Valleyof  Mexico  (Voleof  Anáhiuic)^  that  beautifuJ  spot  where 
once  beat  the  heart  of  the  great  Aztec  Empire.  Midway 
across  the  continent,  somewhat  nearer  the  Pacifia  than  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  it  stands  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7,500  ft. ; 
óval  in  form,  about  37  leagues  in  circumference,  and  encom- 
passed  by  a  towering  rampart  of  pori)hyritic  rock,  which 
nature  seems  to  have  provided,  though  ineffectually,  to  pro- 
tect  it  from  in  vasion.  The  soil,  once  carpeted  with  a  beautiful 
verdure  and  thickly  sprinkied  with  stately  trees,  is  of ten  bare, 
and,  in  many  places,  white  with  the  mcrustation  of  salts 
caused  by  the  draining  of  the  waters.  Five  lakes  once  spread 
over  the  valley,  occupying  one  tenth  of  its  surface.  On  the 
opposite  bordér  of  the  largest  of  these  basins  stood  the  cities 
oi  TenochtiUán  and  Tezcuco,  the  capitals  of  the  two  most 
potent  and  flourishing  States  of  AnáhtuíCj  whose  history, 
with  that  of  the  mysterious  races  that  preceded  them  in  the 
country,  exhibits  somé  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  civiliza- 
tion  to  be  met  with  anci^[itly  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 

"Of  these  races  the  most  conspicuous  were  the  Toltecs 
(people  of  Tollán).  Advancing  from  a  northerly  direction, 
they  entered  the  territory  of  AnáhitaCf  probably  before  the 
dose  of  the  seventh  century.  They  established  their  capital 
at  Tula,  60  M.  north  of  the  Mexican  Valley,  and  the  remains 
of  extensive  buildings  are  to  be  discemed  there  now.  The 
noble  ruins  of  religious  and  other  edifices,  still  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Mexico,  are  referred  to  this  people,  whose 
name,  Toltec,  has  passed  intő  a  synonvm  f or  architect.  They 
were  well  instructed  in  agriculture  anci  many  of  the  most  use- 
ful  mechanical  árts;  were  nice  workers  of  metál;  invented 
the  complex  arrangement  of  time  adopted  by  the  Aztecs 
(people  of  Aztlan)j  and  were  the  true  fomiders  of  the  civiliza- 
tion  which  distinguished  this  part  of  the  continent  in  later 
times."    (Prescott.) 

After  a  period  of  four  centuries  the  Toltecs  disappeared 
from  the  land  as  silently  and  mysteriously  as  they  had  entered 
it.  From  their  legends  and  their  shadowy  history  the  beíief  has 
been  detached  that  pulque  (p.  Ixxxii),  which  was  discovered 
by  them,  caused  their  downfall  and  final  disappearance. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years,  a  numerous  and 
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rude  tribe,  called  the  Chichimecs  (people  of  Chichimecan  — 
place  of  dogs)  entered  the  deserted  country  from  the  regions 
of  the  far  North-west.*  "  They  were  speedily  foUowed  by  other 
races,  of  higher  civilization,  perhaps  of  the  same  family  with 
the  Toltecs,  whose  language  they  appear  to  ha  ve  spoken.  The 
most  noted  of  these  were  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans  (Mexicá), 
and  the  Acólhuas  C  people  at  the  bend  of  thewater').  The 
latter,  better  known  in  later  tiínes  by  the  name  of  Tezcucans 
(from  their  capital,  Tezcuco,  on  the  eastem  bordér  of  the 
Mexican  laké),  were  pecuharly  fitted,  by  their  comparativelv 
mild  religion  and  manners,  for  receiving  the  tincture  of  civif- 
ization  which  could  be  derived  from  the  few  Toltecs  that 
still  remained  in  the  country.  This,  in  their  tum,  they  com- 
municated  to  the  barbarous  Chichimecs,  a  large  portion  of 
whom  became  amalgamated  with  the  new  settlers  as  one 
nation. 

''The  Mexicans  came  alsó  from  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North  —  the  populous  hive  of  nations  in  the  New  World  — 
and  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Anáhuac  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  14th  cent.,  somé  time  after  the  occupation  of  the  land 
by  the  kindred  races.  For  a  long  time  they  did  not  establish 
tnemselves  in  any  permanent  resídence,  but  continued  shif  ting 
their  quarters  to  diff erent  parts  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  After 
a  series  of  wanderings  and  adventures  they  at  lenjein  halted 
on  the  south-westem  bordér  of  the  príncipal  laké,  in  the  year 
1325.  Thev  there  beheld,  perched  on  the  stem  of  a  prickly 
pear,  which  shot  out  from  the  crevices  of  a  rock  that  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  a  royal  eagle  of  extraordinary  size  and 
beauty,  with  a  serpent  in  its  talons,  and  his  broad  wings 
opened  to  the  rising  sun.  They  hailed  the  auspicious  ómen, 
annoimced  by  an  oracle  as  indicating  the  site  of  their  f uture 
city,  and  laid  its  foundations  by  sinking  piles  intő  the  shallows : 
for  the  low  marshes  were  half-buried  under  water.  On  these 
they  erected  their  light  fabrics  of  reeds  and  rushes  {tules), 
and  sought  a  precarious  subsistence  from  físhing,  as  well  as 
the  cultivation  of  such  simple  vegetablesas  they  could  raise  on 
their  floating  gardens.  The  place  was  called  Tenochtülán ' 
in  tokén  of  its  miraculous  origin,  though  only  known  to  Euró- 
peans  by  its  other  name  of  Mexico,  derived  from  their  war- 
god  MexiÜi.'* 

a.  Montezuma  and  his  Realm.  "After  a  lapse  of  two 
centuries  we  find  the  descendants  of  these  people  cemented 
intő  a  stron^  and  partly  civilized  nation,  dwellinjgin  palaces,  in 
the  midst  of  a  barbaric  pomp  and  splendor  allied  to  the  Ori- 
entál or  Asiatic.  From  his  palace  m  TenochiiÜán  the  King 
Montezuma  wielded  his  sceptre  over  a  wide  and  populous 

^  It  is  hkhly  probable  that  these  were  Chinese. 

*  Tenochtüűin,  from  tetl,  stone,  tlan,  on,  and  nochtli,  cactus,  is  sup- 
pofled  alsó  to  have  been  named  for  the  foundor  of  the  city.  Tenoch. 
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domain.  Many  rích  cities  aad  villages  dotted  the  Crown 
possessions,  and  the  annual  tributes  received  theref rom  cora- 
prised  cotton  dresses  and  mantles  of  feather-work,  exquisitdy 
made ;  omamented  armor,  vases  and  plates  of  goid ;  gold-dust, 
bands,  and  bracdets;  crystal,  gilt,  and  vamished  jars  and 
goblets;  bells,  armis,  and  utensils  of  copper;  reams  of  maguey 
paper;  grain,  fruits,  copal,  amber,  cochineal,  cacao,  wild 
animals,  and  birds,  timber,  mats,  etc.  Garrisons  were  estab- 
lished  in  the  larger  cities,  and  new  territory  was  constantly 
being  added  to  the  aiready  extensive  domains  of  the  empire. 
Communication  was  maintained  with  the  remotest  parts  <^ 
the  coimtry  by  means  of  swift  couriers.  Post-honses  were 
established  on  the  great  roads,  about  two  leagues  distant  f  rom 
each  other.  The  courier,  bearing  his  despatehes  ín  the  form 
<k  a  hieroglyphical  painting,  ran  with  them  to  the  fírst 
station,  where  they  were  taken  by  another  messenser  and 
carried  forward  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  they  reached  the 
capital.  Fresh  físh  was  fre(}uently  served  at  Montezuma's 
taole  in  24  hours  f rom  the  time  it  had  been  taken  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  260  miles  from  the  capital. 

"  A  vast  army  was  maintained;  the  dress  of  the  warriors 
being  picturesque  and  often  magnifícent.  Their  bodies  were 
covered  with  a  close  vest  of  quilted  cotton^  so  thick  as  to  be 
impenetrable  to  the  light  missiles  of  Indián  warfare.  This 
garment  was  so  light  and  serviceable  that  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  wealthier  chiefs  sometimes  wore  a  ouirass 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  Over  it  was  thrown  a 
surcoat  of  the  goigeons  feather-work  in  which  they  excelled. 
Their  helmets  were  sometimes  of  wood,  fashioned  liké  the 
heads  of  wild  animals,  and  sometimes  of  silver,  on  the  top  of 
which  waved  a  panache  of  variegated  plumes,  sprinkled  with 
precious  stones  and  omaments  of  gold. 

"They  wore  alsó  coUars,  bracelets.  and  ear-rings  of  the  same  rich  ma- 
tetials.  Their  weapons  were  the  deadly  maqtuzhuitl  and  the  javelin.  The 
Btyle  and  guality  of  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anáhnac  were  superior 
to  those  of  the  folks  alone  the  seacoast.  The  tilmanüi,  orcloak,  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  and  tied  around  the  neck,  made  of  cotton  of  difFerent 
degrees  of  fineness,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  wearer,  and  the 
mtniAe  sash  around  the  loins,  were  often  wrought  in  rich  and  elegant 
figures  and  edged  with  a  deep  f ringé  or  tassel.  As  the  weather  grew  cool, 
mantles  of  fur  or  of  the  gorgeous  feather-work  were  sometimes  substi- 
tuted.  The  latter  combined  the  advantages  of  great  warmth  and  beauty. 
The  Mezicans  had  alsó  the  art  of  spinning  a  iine  thread  of  the  hair  of  the 
rabbit  and  other  animals,  which  they  wove  intő  a  delicate  web  that  took 
a  permanent  dye. 

**  The  women  wore  several  skirts  or  petticoats  of  difFerent  lengths,  with 
hű^y  omamented  borders,  and  sometimes  over  them  loose,  flowing 
robes,  which  reached  to  the  ankles.  These,  alsó,  were  made  of  cotton.'  for 
the  wealthier  classes,  of  a  fíne  texture,  prettily  embroidered.  The  Azteo 
women  had  their  faces  exposed,  and  their  dark,  raven  tresses  floated 
luxuriantly  over  their  shoulders,  revealing  features  which,  although  of 
dusky  or  rather  cinnamon  hue,  were  not  unfrequently^  pleasing,  while 
touched  with  the  serious,  evén  sad  expression  characteristic  of  the  national 
physiognomy. 
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**The  Palace  of  Montezuma  occupied  one  side  of  what  is 
now  the  Plaaa  Mayor,  of  the  new  city.  This  püe  of  buildings 
spread  over  an  extent  of  ground  bo  vast  that,  as  one  of  the 
conquerors  said,  *  its  terraced  roof  mi^ht  have  aff orded  ample 
room  for  thirty  knights  to  run  their  courses  in  a  regular 
tourney/  Its  mterior  decorations  were  gorgeous;  its  walls 
were  covered  with  fanciful  draperies,  its  roofs  inlaid  with 
cedar  and  other  odoriferous  woods. 

"The  tianguiZj  or  Great  Markét,  was  usually  the  centre 
of  animation  inancient  Anáhvac^  and  therethecustomsof  the 
people  could  be  best  observed.  The  market-place  was  sur- 
rounded  by  deep  porticoes,  and  the  several  articles  had  each 
its  own  quarter  átlőtted  to  it.  According  to  CortéSy  who  was 
astonished  at  the  multitudes  assembled  there,  the  market- 
place  was  thrice  as  large  as  the  celebrated  square  of  Sala- 
manca.  Here  might  be  seen  cotton  piled  up  in  bales,  or  manu- 
factured  intő  dresses  and  articles  of  domestic  use,  as  tapestry, 
curtains,  coverlets,  and  the  liké.  The  richly  stained  and  nice 
fabrics  reminded  Cortés  of  the  silk-market  of  Granada.  There 
was  the  quarter  assigned  to  the  goldsmiths,  where  thepurchaser 
might  fínd  various  articles  of  gmament  or  use  förmed  of  the 
precious  metals,  or  curious  toys,  made  in  imitation  of  birds 
and  íishes,  with  scales  and  feathers  alternately  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  with  movable  heads  and  bodies.  These  fantastic 
üttle  trinkets  were  often  garnished  with  precious  stones,  and 
showed  a  patient,  puerile  ingenuity  in  their  manufacture,  liké 
that  of  the  Chinese. 

"  In  this  markét  were  met  together  traders  from  all  parts, 
with  the  products  and  manufactures  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
tries;  the  goldsmiths  of  Azcapotzalco^  the  potters  and  jewellers 
of  Cholula,  the  painters  of  Tezcuco,  the  stone-cutters  c  f  Tenc^ 
jocaUy  the  hunters  of  Xilotepec,  the  íishermen  of  CuiÜahuac, 
the  f ruiterers  of  the  tierra  ccdiente,  the  mat  and  chair  makers  of 
QtuiuhtiÜanj  and  the  fiorists  of  XochimücOj  —  all  busily  engaged 
in  recommendin^  their  wares  and  chaffering  with  purchasers. 

"In  an  adjoming  quarter  were  coUected  specimens  of 
potterv,  coarse  and  fine,  vases  of  wood  elaborately  carved, 
varnished  or  gílt,  of  curious  and  sometimes  graceful  forms. 
There  were  alsó  hatchets  made  of  copper  allojred  with  tin, 
which  the  natives  used  instead  of  irón.  The  soldier  found  here 
all  the  implements  of  his  trade ;  the  cas(^ue  fashioned  intő  the 
head  of  somé  wild  animál,  with  its  grinnmg  defences  of  teeth, 
and  bristling  erest  dyed  with  the  rich  tint  of  the  cochineal ; 
the  escaupü  or  quilted  doublet  of  cotton,  the  rich  surcoat 
of  feather-mail,  and  weapons  of  all  sorts,  copper-headed 
lances  and  arrows,  and  the  broad  maquahuül  with  its  sharp 
blades  of  itzli  (obsidian).  Here  were  razors  and  mirrors  of 
this  same  hard  and  polished  matériái,  which  served  so  many 
of  the  purposes  of  steel  with  the  Aztecs.  In  the  square  were 
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alsó  tó  be  found  booths  occupied  by  barbers,  who  used  these 
same  razors  in  their  vocation.  For  the  Mexicans,  contrary 
to  the  popular  and  erroneous  notíons  respecting  the  aborígines 
of  the  New  World,  had  beards,  though  ecanty  ones.  Other 
shops  and  booths  were  tenanted  by  apothecaries,  well  provided 
with  drugs,  roots,  and  different  medicina!  preparations.  In 
other  places  again,  blank  books  or  maps  for  tne  niero^lyphical 
picture-writing  were  to  be  seen,  földed  together  hke  fans, 
and  made  of  cotton,  skins,  or  more  ooBunonly  the  fíbre  of  the 
agavCf  the  Aztec  papyrus. 

"  Animals,  both  wild  and  tame,  were  offered  for  sale,  and 
near  them,  perhaps,  a  gang  of  9Íaves  with  coUars  round  their 
necks,  intimating  they  were  líkewise  on  sale.  The  display 
of  ppovisions  was  alsó  an  attractive  feature  of  the  great 
tianguiz,  There  were  meats  of  all  kinds,  domestic  poultry, 
game  from  the  neighboring  mountains,  físh  from  the  lakes. 
and  streams,  fruits  in  all  the  delicious  abundance  of  these 
temperate  regions,  green  vegetables,  and  the  unfailing  maize. 
There  was  many  a  viand,  too,  ready  dressed,  which  sent  up  its 
savory  steams  provokin^  the  appetite  of  the*idle  passenger, 
paíítry,  bread  of  the  Indián  com  (maize),  cakes,  and  coníec- 
tíonery.  Along  with  these  were  to  be  seen  cooling  or  stimulat* 
ing  beveragesj  the  spicy  foaming  chocólaüf  with  its  delicate 
aroma  of  vanília,  and  the  inebriating  fulque^  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  aloe.  All  these  commciiities,  and  everv  stall 
and  portico,  were  set  out,  or  rather  smothered,  with  nowers, 
showing  —  on  a  much  greater  scale,  indeed  —  a  taste  similar 
to  that  displayed  in  the  modern  markets  of  modem  Mexico. 

"  The  Spaniards  often  visited  the  place,  and  no  one  states 
the  amount  of  people  seen  in  the  tianguiz  at  less  than  f orty 
thousand.  Every  mth  day  the  city  swarmed  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  strangers,  not  only  from  the  vicinity,  but  from  many 
leagues  around;  the  causeways  were  thronged,  and  the  laké 
was  darkened  by  canoes  fílled  ^th  .traders  flocking  to  the 
great  markét.  It  resembled,  indeed,*  the  periodical  fairs  in 
Europe,  not  as  they  exist  now,  but  as  they  existed  in  the  Mid- 
dle  Ages. 

"There  were  amongst  us,"  says  the  chronicler  Bernal  DiaZf 
"soldiers  who  had  l^en  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  — in 
Constantinople  and  in  Romé  and  through  all  Italy,  —  and 
who  said  that  a  market-place  so  large,  so  well  ordered  and 
regulated,  and  so  fiiled  with  people,  they  had  never  seen." 

The  Great  Teocalli,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  area  (on  the 
site  of  the  present  cathedral),  was  one  of  the  "sights"  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  was  constructed  by  Ahuizotl,  who  celebrated 
its  dedication,  in  1486,  by  a  great  hecatomb  of  victims,  esti- 
mated  at  20,(X)0.  It  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  lime  and 
stone,  about  8  ft.  high,  omamented  on  the  outer  side  by  figures 
of  serpents  (a  common  emblem  in  the  sacred  sculpture  of 
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Anáhuac)  raísed  in  relief,  which  gave  it  the  name  of  coatepanüi, 
or  wall  of  serpents.  This  wall,  which  was  quadrapgular,  was 
pierced  by  huge,  battlemented  gateways,  opening  on  the 
four  principal  streets  of  the  capital.  Over  each  of  the  gates 
was  a  kind  of  arsenal,  fílled  with  arms  and  warlike  gear. 
Adjoining,  were  barracks,  ganisoned  by  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
who  served  as  a  sort  of  mifitary  í)olice  f  or  the  capital,  supply- 
ing  the  emperor  with  a  strong  arm  in  case  of  tumult  or  sedition. 

The  teocaüi  itself  was  a  solid  pyramidal  structure  of  earth 
and  pebbles,  coated  on  the  outside  with  hewn  stones.  It  was 
sqTiare,  with  its  sides  facing  the  cardinal  points.  It  was  divided 
intő  five  bodies  or  stories,  each  one  reccKÜng  so  as  to  be  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  that  immediately  below  it.  The 
ascent  was  made  by  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  outside,  which 
reached  tó  the  narrow  terrace  or  platform  at  the  base  of  the 
second  story,  passing  quite  round  the  building,  when  a  second 
atairway  led  to  a  similar  landing  at  the  base  of  the  third.  The 
breadth  of  this  walk  was  just  so  much  space  as  was  left  by 
the  retreating  stóry  next  above  it.  From  this  construction 
the  visitor  was  'obliged  to  pass  round  the  whole  edifice  four 
times  in  order  to  reach  the  top.  ''This  had  a  most  imposing 
effect  in  the  religious  ceremonials,  when  the  pompous  pro- 
cession  of  priests  with  their  wild  minstrelsy  came  sweeping 
round  the  nüge  sides  of  the  pyramid,  as  they  rose  higher  and 
higher,  in  the  presence  of  gazing  multitudes,  toward  the 
summit.  The  first  object  that  met  the  view  on  reachinjg  the 
summit,  was  a  large  block  of  jasper  —  the  identical  sacrificial 
stone  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  area,  which  was  paved  with  broad  flat  stones,  were 
two  towers  or  sanctuaries,  consisting  of  three  stories,  the 
lower  one  of  stone  and  stucco,  the  two  upper  of  wood  elabor- 
ately  carved.  In  the  lower  division  stood  the  ima^es  of  their 
gods ;  the  apartments  above  were  íilled  with  utensils  for  their 
religious  services,  and  with  the  ashes  of  somé  of  their  Aztec 
princes,  who  had  fancíed  this  airy  sepulchre.  Before  each 
sanctuary  stood  an  altar,  with  that  undying  fire  upon  it,  the 
extinction  of  which  boded  ás  much  evil  to  the  empire  as  that 
of  the  Vestal  fiamé  would  ha  ve  done  in  ancient  Romé.  Here, 
alsó,  was  the  huge  cylindrical  drum  made  of  serpents'  skins, 
and  struck  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  it  sent  forth 
a  melancholy  sound  that  might  be  heard  for  miles,  —  a  sound 
of  woe  in  af  ter-times  to  the  Spaniards. 

**  From  the  summit  of  the  teocaüi  a  splendid  view  of  the  city 
oould  be  had.  Below  lay  the  ancient  metropolis  spread  out 
liké  a  map,  with  its  streets  and  canals  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  its  terraced  roofs  blooming  liké  so  many 
parterres  of  flowers.  Every  place  seemed  alive  with  business 
and  bustle ;  canoes  glanced  up  and  down  the  canals,  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people  in  their  gay,  picturesque  costumes, 
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while  from  the  market-place  a  conf used  hum  of  many  sounds 
and  voices  rose  upon  tne  air,  One  could  distinctly  trace  the 
symmetrícal  plán  of  the  city,  with  its  principal  avenues  issu- 
ing,  as  it  were,  from  the  f our  gates  of  the  coatepanüij  and  con- 
necting  themselves  with  the  causeways,  which  förmed  the 
grand  entrances  to  the  capital.  This  regular  and  beautiful 
airangement  was  imitated  in  many  of  the  inferior  towns, 
where  the  great  roads  converged  toward  the  chief  teocaUi,  or 
cathedral,  to  a  common  focus. 

*'  One  could  discem  the  insular  position  of  the  metropolis 
bathed  on  all  sides  by  the  salt  floods  of  the  TezcucOj  and  in 
the  distance  the  clear  fresh  waters  of  the  Chcdco;  far  beyond 
stretched  a  wide  prospect  of  íields  and  waving  woods,  with 
the  bnrnished  walls  of  many  a  lofty  temple  rising  high  above 
the  trees  and  crowning  the  distant  mll-tops.  The  vie  w  reached 
in  an  unbroken  line  to  the  very  base  of  the  circular  rangé  of 
mountains,  whose  f rosty  peaks  glittered  as  if  touched  with  fire 
in  the  moming  ray;  while  long,  dark  wreaths  of  vapor,  roU- 
ing  up  from  the  hoary  head  of  PopocatepeÜy  told  that  the  de- 
stroymg  element  was,  indeed,  at  work  in  the  bosom  of  the 
beautiful  valley. 

*'  The  interiors  of  the  sanctuaries  were  incrusted  on  the  sides 
with  stucco,  on  which  various  figures  were  sculptured,  repre- 
senting  the  Mexican  calendar  and  the  priestly  ritual.  At  one 
end  of  the  sálon  was  a  recess  with  a  roof  of  timber  richly 
carved  and  gilded.  Before  the  altar  stood  the  colossal  image 
of  HuitssüopochÜi,  the  tutelary  deity  and  war-god  of  the  £s- 
tecs.  His  countenance  was  distorted  intő  hideous  lineaments 
of  symbolical  import.  In  his  right  hand  he  wielded  a  bow,  and  in 
his  left  a  bunch  of  golden  arrows,  which  a  mystic  legend  had 
connected  with  the  victories  of  his  people.  The  huge  folds  of 
a  serpent,  consisting  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  coiled 
round  his  waist,  and  the  same  rich  materials  were  prof usely 
sprinkled  over  his  person.  On  his  left  foot  were  the  delicate 
f eathers  of  the  humming-bird,  which,  singularly  enough,  gave 
its  name  to  the  dread  deity.  (Cbmp.  p.  3Ö3.) 

"  One  of  the  sanctuaries  was  dedicated  to  a  milder  deity. 
This  was  TezcaUipoca,  next  in  honor  to  that  invisible  Being, 
the  Supreme  God,  who  was  represented  by  no  image  and  con- 
fíned  by  no  temple.  It  was  TezcaÜipoca  who  created  the  world 
and  watched  over  it  with  a  providential  care.  He  was  repre- 
sented as  a  young  man,  and  his  image,  of  polished  black  stone, 
was  richly  gamished  with  gold  plates  anci  omaments,  among 
which  a  shield  bumished  liké  a  mirror  was  the  most  characteris- 
tic  emblem,  as  in  it  he  saw  reflected  all  the  doings  of  the  world.'* 

b.  The  Landing  of  the  Spaniards  and  their  March  to 
the  Caintal.    The  first  landing  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortés,^ 

>  The  Qreat  Conqueror  was  bom  at  MedeUin,  Province  of  Estrema- 
dnza,  Spain,  in  1485.  H|8  father,  Martin  CorUi  de  Monroy,  was  a  captam 
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on  Mexican  soil,  was  at  Tabasco  on  March  25,  1519.  After  a 
sharp  bru8h  with  the  natives,  ín  which  the  invaders  came  out 
victorious,  they  sailed  along  the  coast  until  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  castle  of  San  Jüan  de  Ulua  now  stands  off  the 
mainland  of  Vera  Cruz.  There  they  cast  anchor  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday  of  Passión  Week;  the  next  moming,  April  21, 
being  Good  Friday,  Cortés  landed,  with  all  his  force,  on  the 


of  infantry.  His  motber  was  Dofía  CcUalina  Pizarro  Altamaríno.  In  1504. 
when  19  years  old,  he  left  Spain  for  Guba,  where  for  many  years  he  was 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  life  of  the  new  Crown  Colony.  He  sailed  for 
Mexico  Feb.  18.  1519.  and  perhaps  no  single  man  eyer  exerted  a  greater 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  that  country.  He  died  in  the  village  of  C<t»- 
tilleja  de  la  Cueeta,  near  Seville  (Spain),  Dec.  2,  1547.  in  the  63d  year 
of  his  aee.  His  body  was  transported  to  the  cha^l  of  the  monastery  of 
San  luidro.  in  Seville,  where  it  was  laid  in  the  family  vauit  of  the  Duke  of 
Medina  Siaonia.  In  1562  it  was  removed,  by  order  of  his  son,  Martin,  to 
New  Spain,  not,  as  directed  by  his  will,  to  Coyoacan,  but  to  the  monas- 
tery of  San  Francisco,  in  Tezcuco,  where  it  was  laid  by  the  side  of  a 
daughter,  and  of  his  mother.  In  1629  the  remains  were  again  removed; 
and  on  the  death  of  Don  Pedro,  fourth  "Marquis  of  the  Valley."  it  was 
decided  bj^  the  authorities  of  Mexico  to  transier  them  to  the  church  of 
San  Francisco,  at  the  capital. 

"  A  military  and  religious  procession  was  förmed  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico  at  its  head.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  ^eat  dignitaries  of 
the  church  and  state,  and  the  members  of  the  Audiencia.  The  coffin  con- 
taining  the  relics  of  Cortéa  waf*  covered  with  black  vei  vet,  and  supported 
by  the  judges  of  the  royal  tribunals.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  man  in 
complete  armor,  bearing,  on  the  right,  a  standard  of  pure  white.  with  the 
arms  of  Castile  erabroidered  in  gold,  and,  on  the  left,  a  banner  of  black 
velvet,  emblazoned  in  liké  manner  with  the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  house 
of  Cort^,  Behind  the  corpse  came  the  Viceroy  and  a  numerous  escort  of 
Spanish  cavaliers,  and  the  rear  was  elesed  by  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
armed  with  pikes  and  arquebuses,  and  with  their  banners  trailing  on  tne 
ground. 

"  With  this  funeral  pomp,  by  the  sound  of  moumful  music,  and  the  slow 
beat  of  the  muffled  drum.  the  procession  moved  forward  till  it  reached 
the  capital.  The  gates  were  thrown  open  to  receive  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  hero  who,  a  century  before,  had  performed  there  such  prodigies  of 
valor." 

Yet  his  bones  were  not  permitted  to  rest  here  undisturbed ;  and  in  1 794 
they  were  removed  to  the  Hospitál  de  Jeaua  Nazareno  (p.  349).  The 
mouldering  relics  of  the  warrior,  now  deposited  in  a  crystal  coffin  secured 
bjr  bars  and  plates  of  silver,  were  laid  in  the  chap>el ,  and  over  them  was 
raised  a  simple  monument,  displaying  the  arms  of  the  fam^ily.  and  sur- 
mounted  by  a  bronzé  búst  (by  Tolsa)  of  the  Gonqueror. 

In  1 823,  the  patriot  mob  of  the  capital,  in  its  zeal  to  commemorate  the 
era  of  national  independence,  and  its  detestation  of  the  "old  Span- 
iards,"  proposed  to  break  open  the  tömb  which  held  the  ashes  of  Cortéa 
and  to  scatter  them  to  the  winds  I  The  authorities  declined  to  interfere 
on  the  occasion,  but  the  friends  of  the  family  entered  the  vauit  by  night, 
and  secretly  removed  the  relics.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  are 
now  in  the  family  vauit  of  the  Duke  of  Terranova,  at  Palermo,  albeit 
somé  persons  insist  that  they  are  still  in  Mexico,  hidden  in  somé  plaoe 
unknown  to  thepeople. 

The  sword  of  Cortéa  and  the  remains  of  the  banner  carried  by  him  in 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico  are  now  in  the  Mvéeo  de  Artillerfa  at  Madrid. 

The  student  interested  in  the  exploits  of  the  Great  Captain  should 
consult  Presoott's  Conqueat  of  Mexico ;  Banoroft's  Hiatory  of  Mexico ; 
Gomara's  Hiatoria  de  Mexico  (Gomara  was  the  leading  biograpber  of 
Cortéa) ;  Bernal  Diaz's.  Verdadera  Hiatoria  de  la  Conquiata ;  and  (jviedo's 
Hiatoria  Oeneral  de  laa  Indiaa. 
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spot  where  now  stands  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  After  a  num- 
ber  of  interviews  with  envoys  f rom  Montezuma  and  f rom  other 
chiefs,  Cortés  determined  to  march  to  the  Aztec  stronghold  — 
an  undertaking  which  historians  refer  to  as  one  of  the  "most 
daring  and  adyenturous  in  history;  demonstrating,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  calibre  of  those  stem  and  iron-willed  conquerors." 

Sending  his  fleet,  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  to  coast 
along  the  shore  to  the  north  as  far  as  Quíahuiztlán,  Cortés  vis- 
ited  in  person  the  town  of  Cempoalla,  made  allies  of  the  Toto- 
nacs  there,  then  retumed  to  Vera  Cruz  to  complete  arrange- 
mentsprevious  to  his  departm^  for  the  capital.  Recaliing  his 
ships,  he  brought  on  shore  the  cordage,  sails,  irón,  etc,  and 
orderéd  these  to  be  sunk.  Then  this  little  handf  ul  of  men,  on  a 
hostile  shore  and  arrayed  against  a  formidable  empire,  tumed 
their  faces  toward  the  interior.  To  Mexico!  was  the  cry.  "The 
destniction  of  his  fleet  by  Cortés  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able  passage  in  the  life  of  this  remarkaole  man.  It  was  an 
act  of  resolution  that  has  few  paraliels  in  history." 

When  Cortés  set  out  from  the  Totonac  capital,  his  forces 
amounted  to  400  foot  and  15  horse,  with  7  pieces  of  artiilery. 
From  the  cacíque  of  Cempoalla  he  obtained  1300  warriors, 
and  a  thousand  tamanes,  or  porters,  to  drag  the  guns  and 
transport  the  baggage.  He  took  forty  more  of  their  principal 
men  as  hostages,  as  well  as  to  guide  him  on  his  way  and 
to  sérve  by  their  counsels  among  the  savage  tribes  he  was  to 
visit. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  depict  the  impressions  of  the  Span- 
iards  as  they  stood,  one  beautif ul  moming,  and  gazed  from  the 
erest  of  the  Sierra  de  Ahualco  over  the  Vallev  of  Mexico. 
Stretching  far  away  at  their  feet  were  seen  noble  forests  of 
oak,  sycamore,  and  cedar,  and  bevond,  yellow  fields  of  maize 
and  the  toweríng  maguey,  intermingled  with  orchards  and 
bloominggardens.  In  the  centre  of  thegreat  basinwere  beheld 
the  lakes,  their  borders  thickly  studded  with  towns  and 
haralets,  and  in  the  midst  —  üke  somé  fair  empress  with  her 
coronal  of  pearls  —  the  fair  city  of  Mexico,  with  her  white 
towen?  and  her  pyramidal  temples,  reposing.  as  it  were,  on  the 
bosom  of  the  waters  —  the  far-famed  *  Venice  of  the  Aztecs.' 

"The  8th  of  Nov.  was  a  conspicuous  dav  in  the  history  of 
Mexico.  With  the  first  faint  streaks  of  aawn,  the  Spanish 
eeneral  was  up,  mustering  his  foUowers.  They  gathered,  with 
beating  hearts,  under  their  respective  banners,  as  the  trumpet 
sent  forth  its  spirit-stirring  sounds  across  the  wáter  and  wood- 
land,  till  they  died  in  distant  echoes  among  the  mountains. 
Cortés  with  his  little  body  of  horse  förmed  a  sort  of  advance 

§uard  to  the  army.  Then  came  the  Spanish  infantry.  The 
aggage  occupied  the  centre ;  and  the  rear  was  closed  by  the 
dark  files  of  Tlascalan  (p.  429)  warriors.  The  whole  number 
was  short  of  7,000;  of  which  less  than  400  were  Spaniards. 
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"FoT  a  short  distance,  the  army  kept  alpng  the  narrow 
tongue  of  land  which  separates  the  Tezcucan  from  the  Chalcan 
waters,  when  it  entered  on  the  great  dike  (now  the  TUdpan 
causeway),  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  angle  near  the 
commencement,  stretched  in  a  perfectíy  straight  Une  across 
the  salt  tloods  of  Tezcuco  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

*' The  Spaniards  had  oceasion  more  than  ever  to  admire  the 
mechanical  science  of  the  Aztecs,  in  tbe  geometrical  precision 
with  which  the  work  was  executed,  as  well  as  the  soUdity  of 
its  construction.  It  was  composed  of  huge  stones  well  laid  in 
cement,  wide  enough  throughout  it8  whole  extent  for  ten 
horsemen  to  ride  abreast. 

"  Everjrwhere  the  invaders  beheld  the  evidence  of  a  crowded 
and  thríving  population.  The  temples  and  principal  bnildings 
of  the  adjacent  cities  were  covered  with  a  hard  white  stucco. 
which  giistened  liké  enamel  in  the  levél  beams  of  the  moming 
sun.  The  margin  of  the  great  basin  was  thickly  gemmed  with 
towns  and  hamlets.  The  water  was  darkened  hy  swarms  of 
canoes  fíUed  with  Indians,  who  clambered  up  the  sides  of  the 
causeway  and  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  strangers.  The 
white^inned  warriors  in  their  glittering  armor,  the  mail- 
clad  horses  which  resembled  gigantic  demons  to  the  timid 
Indians,  the  camp  equipages  and  all  the  glittering  parapher* 
nalia  of  Spanish  accoutrement,  presented  a  terrific  si^ht  to 
the  amazed  Indians,  and  awed  them  intő  a  wondering  silence. 
At  the  distance  of  half  a  league  from  the  capital,  they  encoun- 
tered  a  solid  work  or  curtain  of  stone,  wnich  traversed  the 
dike.  It  wás  12  ft.  high,  was  strengthened  by  towers  at  the 
extremities,  and  in  the  centre  was  a  battlemented  gateway, 
which  opened  a  passage  to  the  troops.  It  was  called  the  Fort 
ofXoloc,  and  became  memorable  in  after-times  as  the  position 
occupied  by  Cortés  in  the  famous  siege  of  Mexico. 

"  Here  they  were  met  by  several  hundred  Aztec  chiefs,  who 
came  out  to  annoimce  the  approach  of  Montezuma,  and  to 
welcome  the  Spaniards  to  the  capital.  They  were  dressed  in 
the  fancif ul  gaia  costume  of  the  country,  with  the  maxÜaÜ, 
or  cotton  sash,  around  their  loins,  and  a  broad  mantie  of  the 
same  matériái,  or  of  the  brilliant  feather  embroidery,  flowing 
gracefuUy  down  from  their  shoulders.  On  their  necks  and 
arms  they  displayed  coUars  and  bracelets  of  turquois  mosaic, 
with  which  deucate  plumage  was  curiously  mingled»  while  their 
ears,  under  lips,  and  occasionally  their  noses,  were  gamished 
with  pendants  förmed  of  precious  stones,  or  crescents  of  fine 
gold.  Shortly  the  Spaniards  beheld  the  glittering  retinue  of 
the  emperor  emerging  from  the  great  street  which  led  then. 
as  it  still  does,  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  Amidst  a  crowd 
of  Indián  nobles,  preceded  by  three  oíiicers  of  state  bearing 
golden  wands,  they  saw  the  royal  palanquin  blazing  with 
burnished  gold.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  nobles,  and 
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over  it  a  canopy  of  gaudy  feather-work,  powdered  with  jewels 
and  frínged  with  silver,  was  supported  by  four  attendants  of 
the  same  rank. 

*' Montezmna  wore  the  girdle  and  ample  square  tümaüi 
of  hÍ8  nation.  .It  was  made  of  the  fínest  cotton,  with  the  em- 
broidered  ends  gathered  in  a  knot  round  his  neck.  His  feet 
were  defended  by  sandals  having  soles  of  gold,  and  the  leath- 
em  thongs  which  bound  them  to  his  anldes  were  embossed 
with  the  same  metál.  Both  the  eloak  and  sandals  were 
sprínkled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  among  which  the 
emerald  and  the  chalchikuiü — a  green  stone  [jadeite]  of  high- 
er  estimation  than  any  other  among  the  Aztecs  —  were  con- 
spicuous.  On  his  head  he  wore  no  other  omament  than  a 
panache  of  plumes  of  the  royal  green,  which  floated  down  his 
back,  the  badge  of  miUtary,  rather  than  of  regal,  rsink.^ 

"When  the  train  had  come  within  a  convenient  distance, 
it  halted,  and  Montezuma,  descending  from  his  litter,  came 
forward,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  the  lords  of  Tezcuco  and 
Iztapálapan  —  his  nephew  and  brother.  As  the  monarch 
advanced  under  the  canopy,  the  obsequious  attendants  strewed 
the  ground  with  cotton  tapestry,  that  his  imperial  feet  might 
not  be  contaminated  by  the  rude  soil. 

"The  Spanish  army  halted  as  hedrew  near.  Coríés,  dis- 
mountin^,  threw  his  rein  to  a  page,  and,  supported  by  a  few 
of  his  pnncipal  cavaliers,  advanced  to  meet  nim.  The  inter- 
view  must  have  been  one  of  uncommon  interest  to  both. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  monarch's  feelin^s,  he  so  far 
suppressed  them  as  to  receive  this  guest  with  pnncely^  court- 
esy,  and  to  express  his  satiefaction  at  personally  seeing  him 
in  his  capital. 

**Cortés  responded  by  the  most  profound  expressions  of 
respect,  while  he  made  ample  acknowled^ents  tor  the  sub- 
stantial  proofs  which  the  emperor  had  given  the  Spaniards 
of  his  munifícence.  He  then  hung  round  Montezuma's  neck 
a  sparklin^  chain  of  colored  crystal.  After  the  interchange  of 
these  civilities,  Montezuma  appointed  his  brother  to  conduct 
the  Spaniards  to  their  residence  in  the  capital,  and,  again 
entering  his  litter,  was  bome  off  amidst  prostrate  crowds. 
in  the  same  state  in  which  he  had  come.  The  Spaniards 
quickly  followed,  and  with  flving  colors  and  music,  soon  made 
their  entrance  intő  the  soutnem  quarter  of  TenocfUiÜán. 

"  Here  again  they  f oimd  f resh  cause  f or  admiration  in  the 

mdeur  of  the  cilv  and  the  superior  style  of  its  architecture. 
'he  great  avenue  through  which  they  were  now  marching  was 

1  "  Montezuma  was  at  this  time  about  40  3^ears  of  age.  His  person  was 
tall  and  thin,  but  not  ill  made.  His  hair,  which  was  black  and  straisht, 
was  not  very  long.  His  beard  was  thin,  his  complexion  paier  than  is  often 
found  in  his  dusky  race.  His  features.,  though  serious  m  expression,  did 
not  wear  the  look  of  melancholy  which  characterizes  his  portrait."  (Prés- 
oott,  Conquest  of  Mexico.)    (Compare  p.  clxxxii.) 
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lined  with  the  houses  of  the  nobles.  They  were  built  of  a  red, 
porons  stone  drawn  frojn  quarries  in  the  ueighborhood.  The 
flat  roofs  (azoteas)  were  protected  by  stone  parapets,  so  that 
every  house  was  a  fortress.  Occasionally  a  great  square  or 
market-place  intervened,  surrounded  by  its  porticoes  of  stone 
and  stucco ;  or  a  pyramidal  temple  reared  its  colossal  bulk. 

*'  What  impressed  the  Spaniards  most  were  the  throngs  of 
people  who  swarmed  through  the  streets  and  on  the  canals, 
íilling  every  doorway  and  window,  and  clustering  on  the  roofs 
of  the  building.  Strange  thoughte  must  ha  ve  fíiled  the  Aztec 
minds  as  the  mhabitants  gazed  on  the  portentous  pageant; 
as  they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  well-cemented  pavement 
ring  under  the  irón  tramp  of  the  horses  —  the  strange  animals 
which  fear  had  clothed  in  such  supematural  terrors;  as  they 
gazed  on  the  children  of  the  East,  revealing  their  celestial 
origin  in  their  fair  complexions;  saw  the  bright  falchions  and 
bonnets  of  steel,  a  metál  to  them  unknown,  glancing  liké 
meteors  in  the  sun,  while  soundis  of  unearthly  music  —  at  least. 
such  as  their  rude  instruments  had  never  wakened  —  fioated 
in  the  air !  But  every  other  emotion  was  lost  in  that  of  deadly 
hatred,  when  they  beheld  their  detested  enem^r  the  Tlascalan 
stalking,  in  defíance,  as  it  were.  through  their  streets,  and 
staring  around  with  looks  of  ferocity  and  wonder,  üke  sonae 
wild  animál  of  the  f  orest  who  had  strayed  by  chance  f  rom  his 
native  fastnesses  intő  the  haunts  of  civilization. 

''As  they  passed  down  the  spacious  streets,  the  troops 
repeatedly  traversed  bridges  suspended  above  canals,  along 
which  they  saw  the  Indián  barks  gliding  swiftly  with  their 
little  cargoes  of  fruits  and  vegetables  tor  the  marké ts  of 
Tenochtiuán.  At  length  they  halted  before  a  broad  area  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  where  rose  the  huge  pyramidal  pile 
dedicated  to  the  patron  war-god  of  the  Aztecs,  second  only, 
in  size  as  well  as  sanctity,  to  the  temple  df  Cholula,  and  cover- 
ing  the  same  ground  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  great  Cathe- 
dral  of  Mexico. 

"  Facing  the  western  gate  of  the  enclosure  of  the  temple 
stood  a  low  rangé  of  stone  buildings,  spreading  overa  wide  ex- 
tent  of  ground,  the  palace  of  AxayacaÜ,  Montezuma's  father, 
built  by  that  monarch  about  fifty  years  before.   It  was  ap- 

Eropriated  as  the  barracks  of  the  Spaniards.  The  emperor 
imself  was  in  the  court-yard  waiting  to  receive  him.  Ap- 
proaching  Cortés^  he  took  from  a  vasé  of  flowers,  borne  by 
one  oi  his  slaves,  a  massy  coUar,  in  which  the  shell  of  a  species 
of  craw-íish,  much  prized  by  the  Indians,  was  set  in  gold  and 
connected  by  heavy  links  of  the  same  metál.  From  this  chain 
depended  eight  ornaments,  alsó  of  gold,  made  in  resemblance 
of  the  same  shell-fish,  a  span  in  length  each,  and  of  delicate 
workmanship.  Montezuma,  as  he  hung  the  gorgeous  collar 
round  the  general's  neck,  said,  *This  palace  belongs  to  you, 
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MáLinche,  and  your  brethren.  Rest  after  your  fatigues,  for 
you  have  much  need  to  do  so,  and  in  a  little  while  I  will  visít 
you  again.'  So  saying,  he  withdrew  with  his  attendants, 
evincing  in  this  act  a  delicate  consideration  not  to  have  been 
expect^  in  a  barbarian. 

"  On  a  subsequent  visit  to  Cortés,  Montezuma  made  many 
inquiries  concerning  the  country  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
sovereign,  the  nature  of  his  government,  and  especially  their 
own  motives  in  visiting  Anáhuac.  Cortés  expiained  these 
motives  by  the  desire  to  see  so  distinguished  a  monarch  and 
to  declare  to  him  the  true  Faith  profeased  by  the  Christians." 

c.  The  Spaniards  in  Tenochtitlán.  "  The  Spaniards  had 
not  been  long  in  the  Aztec  capital  before  the  true  object  of  * 
their  visit  became  apparent  to  the  Mexicans.  Their  insatiabie 
greed  of  gold  and  their  religious  intolerance  were  ever  in  evi- 
dence.  Cortés  and  his  priests  iost  no  opportunity  to  preach 
salvation  and  the  cross  to  their  unwilling  hőst ;  nor  did  thev 
f ail  to  treat  the  natives  with  that  iof ty  contempt  f rom  which 
ecclesiastical  missionaries  of  to-day  are  not  always  free.  If 
Montezuma  was  steeped  in  the  superstitions  of  his  country, 
the  iron-willed  conqueror  was  no  less  bigoted.  Neither  cared 
to  yield,  and  the  apparent  peace  was  illusory,  and  was  main- 
tained  only  by  fear  and  force  of  arms.  The  unfaiHng  hospi- 
tality  of  Montezuma,  and  his  princeiv  gifts,  failed  to  awaken 
a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  breast  of  the  Spaniard ;  they  but 
whetted  his  appetite.  The  fínal  seízure  of  the  emperor  as  a 
hostage  against  any  treacherous  act  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
and  the  confíscation  of  the  imperial  treasure,  were  measures 
which  so  incensed  the  Aztecs  that  it  required  ali  Montezuma's 
authorit^  to  restrain  their  impatience." 

The  middle  of  May,  1520,  six  months  after  the  entrance  of 
the  Spaniards  ínto  Mexico,  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series 
of  misfortunes  for  the  in  vading  army.  For  reasons  of  safety, 
Cortés  deemed  it  advisable  to  quit  Tenochtitlán,  descend  to 
the  coast,  and  settle  an  account  of  lon^  standing  with  Pánfilo 
de  Narvaez,  a  political  enemy  who  had  just  lan.ded  on  Mexican 
soil  with  a  squadron  of  18  vessels,  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
military  stores ;  the  object  of  the  expedition  being  to  capture 
Cortés,  supersede  him,  and  retum  him  to  Spaín  to  answer 
Charles  wnich  would  be  submitted  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Court. 

With  his  usuai  good  fortune  Cortés  defeated  Narvaez,  won 
over  his  men,  possessed  himself  of  the  equipment,  and  with 
the  reinforcements  started  back  to  the  capital.  On  leaving, 
he  had  placed  the  city  under  the  charge  of  Alvarado,  with 
a  garrison  of  140  men,  aU  the  artillery,  the  greater  part  of 
the  little  bánd  of  horse,  and  the  arqueousiers.  But  when  the 
victorious  generál  and  his  recruits  reached  the  hi^hlands  and 
b^an  the  descent  intő  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  their  reception 
by  the  natives  was  significant.  '^  No  one  came  forth  to  greet 
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them ;  supplies  were  granted  with  an  ungracious  air,  and  the 
generál  began  to  entertain  uncomfortable  apprehensions 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  garrison  in  Mexico.  But  his  doubts 
were  soon  dispelled  by  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  in  a  canoe, 
from  the  city,  whence  he  had  escaped.  He  brought  do- 
spatches  from  AlvaradOf  informing  his  commander  that  for 
the  last  fortnight  the  garrison  had  suífered  greatlv  from  the 
Mexican  biockade,  but  he  hoped  tranquillity  would  oe  restored 
on  the  approach  of  his  countrymen.  Montezuma  sent  a  mes~ 
senger  alsó,  to  the  same  effect  No  effort  was  made  by  the 
Mexicans  to  bar  the  entry  of  the  Spaniards,  and  with  sad- 
dened  feelings  they  reached  the  great  gate  of  the  palace  of 
'Axayacatl.  The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  Cortés  and  his 
veterans  rushed  in  and  were  cordially  embraced  by  their 
companions  in  arms. 

*'The  first  inquiries  of  the  generál  were  respecting  the  ori- 
pn  of  the  tumult.  The  accounts  were  varíous,  but  all  agreed 
m  tracing  the  immediate  cause  to  the  violence  of  Alvwrado. 

"  It  was  common  for  the  Aztecs  to  celebrate  an  annual  festival  in  May 
in  honor  of  their  war-god.  It  was  held  in  the  court  of  the  teocalli  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Spanish  auarters.  They  assembled  on  the 
day  appointed,  to  the  number  of  six  hunared.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
laoBi  magnifícent  gála  costumes.  and  at  their  special  requeet,  Montezuma 
was  present.  ^ /vareuío  and  his  soldiers  attended  as  spectators.  The  Az- 
tecs were  soon  engrossed  in  the  exciting  movements  of  the  dance,  accom- 
panied  by  their  religious  chants  and  wild,  discordant  minstrelsy.  While 
thus  occupied,  Alvarado  and  his  men,  at  a  concerted  signal,  rushed  with 
drawn  swords  on  their  victims.  Unprotected  by  armor  or  weapons  of  any 
kind,  they  were  hewn  down  without  resistance  by  their  assailants,  who 
showed  no  pity  or  compunction.  Somé  fled  to  the  gatcs,  but  were  caught 
on  the  long  pikes  of  the  soldiers.  Others  who  attempted  to  scale  the  Wall 
of  Serpents,  whích  surrounded  the  area,  shared  the  like  fate,  or  were  cut 
to  pieces  by  the  ruthless  soldiery.  The  pavement  ran  with  streams  of 
blood.  Not  an  Aztec,  of  all  that  ^y  company,  was  left  alive  1  Not  con- 
tent  with  slaughtering  their  victims,  the  Spaniards  rifled  them  of  the 
precious  ornaments  on  their  persons !  On  this  sad  day  feli  the  flower  of 
the  Aztec  nobility.  Not  a  family  of  note  but  had  mourning  and  desola- 
tion  brought  within  its  walls.  Many  a  doleful  báliad,  rehearsing  the  in- 
oidents  of  the  story,  and  adapted  to  the  plaintive  national  airs,  continued 
to  be  chanted  by  the  natives  long  after  the  subjugation  of  the  country. 

"No  sooner  was  the  butchery  accomplished  tnan  the  tiding^s  spread 
like  wild-fire  through  the  capitai.  Men  could  scarcely  credit  their  aenses. 
All  they  had  hitherto  suífered,  the  desecration  of  their  temples.  the  im-  * 

Í>risonment  of  their  sovereign.  the  ins^ults  heaped  on  his  person,  all  were 
orgotten  in  this  one  act.  Every  feeling  of  long-smot heréd  hostility  and 
rancor  now  burst  forth  in  the  cry  for  vengeance.  The  city  rose  in  arms  to 
a  man;  and  on  the  foUowing  dawn,  almost  before  the  Spaniards  could 
secure  themselves  in  their  defences.  thev  were  assaulted  with  despcrate 
fury.  Somé  of  the  assailants  attempted  to  scale  the  walls;  others  sue- 
oeeded  in  partially  underminingand  setting  fire  to  the  works.  But  at  the 
prayers  of  the  garrison,  Montezuma  himself  interfered,  and,  mounting 
the  battlements,  addressed  the  populace,  whose  fury  he  endfeavored  to 
mitigate  by  urging  considerations  for  his  own  safety.  They  respected 
their  monarch  so  far  as  to  desist  from  further  attempts  to  storm  the  fop- 
tress,  but  they  threw  up  works  around  the  palace  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
the  Spaniards.  They  suspended  the  enemy's  supplies,  then  they  quietly 
sat  down,  with  feelings  of  sulién  desperation,  waiting  for  the  hour  when 
famine  should  throw  their  victims  intő  their  hands. 
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*'  Cortés  listened  calmly  to  theexplanation  made  hy  Alvarado, 
But,  before  it  was  ended,  he  was  convinced  that  he  had  made 
a  wrong  selection  for  this  important  post.  Yet  the  mistake 
was  natural.  Alvarado  was  a  cavalier  of -high  f amily,  gallant, 
and  his  warm  personal.íríend.  He  had  talents  for  action,- was 
possessed  of  fírnmess  and  intrepidity,  while  his  frank  and 
dazzling  manner  made  the  Tonatiuh,  as  he  was  called  by  the 
MexicanSy  a  special  favorité  with  them.  But  undemeath  this 
showy  exteriőr  the  future  conqueror  of  Guatemala  concealed 
a  heart  rash,  rapacious,  and  cruel. 

*' When  Alvarado  had  concluded  his  answers  to  the  several 
interrogatories  of  Cortés^  the  brow  of  the  latter  darkened,  as 
hé  said  to  his  lieutenant,  *  You  ha  ve  been  falsé  to  your  trust. 
Your  conduct  has  been  that  of  a  madman  I '  And,  tuming 
abruptly  on  his  heel,  he  left  him  in  undisguised  displeasure. 

*'  On  the  day  that  Cortés  arrived,  Montezuma  left  his  quar- 
ters  to  welcome  hím.  But  the  Spanish  commander  received 
him  coldly.    Their  relations  were  now  those  of  prisoner  and 

J'ailer.  In  order  to  qiiiet  the  revolt  of  the*  people,  Cortés  re- 
eased  Montezuma's  brother,  Cuitlahua,  lord  of  Iztapalapan. 
He  was  a  bold,  ambitious  prince,  and  the  injuries  he  haa  re- 
ceived from  the  Spaniards  rankled  deep  in  his  bosom.  He 
was  an  experienced  warrior,  and  instead  of  quieting  the  popu- 
lace  he  immediately  exerted  himself  to  arrange  a  defínite  pian 
of  operations  against  the  intruders. 

''The  Spaniards  were  not  kept  in  suspense.  The  Aztecs 
made  a  desperate  assault  on  the  Spanish  barracks,  bombard- 
ing  them  with  a  tempest  of  missiles  —  stones,  darts,  and  ar- 
rows  —  which  feli  thick  as  rain  on  the  besieged.  The  ferocity 
shown  by  the  Mexicans  seems  to  ha  ve  beensomething  for  which 
Cortés  was  whoUy  unprepared.  They  f  ought  f  uriously  through- 
out  the  day,  and  the  ancient  walls  of  Tenochtitlán  shook  under 
the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  the  fierce  battle-cries  of  the  com- 
batants,  the  hissing  sound  of  Indián  missiles,  and  the  shrieks 
of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Believing  that  the  temporary 
ebullition  of  the  populace  would  soon  waste  itself  by  its  own 
fury,  Cortés  determined  to  sally  out  on  the  following  day  and 
inflict  such  a  chastisement  on  his  foes  as  should  bring  them 
to  their  senses  and  show  who  was  master  of  the  capital. 

•*  With  early  dawn  the  Spaniards  were  up  and  under  anns. 
As  the  gray  Hght  of  moming  advanced,  it  showed  the  besieg- 
ing  army,  nlling  up  the  great  square  and  neighboring  avenues 
in  more  dense  array  than  on  the  preceding  evening.  Before 
the  sun  had  shot  his  beams  intő  the  Castilian  quarters,  the 
enemy  were  in  motion.  The  Spanish  commander  determined 
to  anticipate  them  by  a  vigorous  sortie,  for  which  he  had 
fűready  made  the  necessary  dispositions. 

**  A  ffeneral  discharge  of  ordnance  and  musketry  sent  death 
far  and  wide  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  and,  before  they  had  time  to 
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recover  from  their  conf usion,  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
Cortés,  sallying  out  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  supported  by 
a  large  body  of  infantry  and  several  thousand  Tlascalans,  rode 
at  fuU  gallop  against  them.  Taken  thus  by  surprise,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  offer  much  resistance.  Those  who  did  were 
trampled  down  under  the  horses*  feet,  cut  to  pieces  with  the 
broaaswords,  or  pierced  with  the  lances  of  the  riders.  The 
infantry  followed  up  the  blow,  and  the  rout  for  the  moment 
was  generál. 

'^Rallying  on  the  other  side  of  a  barricade  which  had  been 
thrown  across  the  Street,  the  Aztecs  poured  in  turn  a  voUey 
of  their  light  weapons  on  the  Spaniards,  who.  saluted  with  a 
storm  of  missiles  at  the  same  time  from  the  terraces  of  the 
houses,  were  thrown  intő  somé  disorder  and  checked  in  their 
career.  The  canals  were  alive  with  boats  fiiled  with  warriors, 
who  with  their  formidable  darts  searched  every  crevice  or 
weak  place  in  the  armor  proof ,  and  made  havoc  on  the  unpro- 
tected  bodies  of  the  Tlascalans.  By  repeated  and  yigorous 
charges  the  Spaniards  succeeded*  in  driving  the  Indians  be- 
fore  them,  though  many,  with  a  desperation  which  showed 
they  loved  vengeance  better  than  lif  e,  sought  to  embarrass  the 
movements  of  their  horses  by  clinging  to  their  legs,  or,  more 
suceessfully,  strove  to  puli  the  riders  from  their  saddles. 
And  woe  to  the  unfortunate  cavalier  who  was  thus  dis- 
mounted,  —  to  be  despatched  by  the  brutal  maquahuiüj,  or  to 
be  dragged  on  board  a  canoe  to  the  bloody  altar  of  sacrifice  I 

**  But  the  greatest  annoyance  which  the  Spaniards  endured 
was  from  the  hail  of  missiles  from  the  azoteas,  consisting 
often  of  large  stones,  hurled  with  a  force  that  would  tumble 
the  stoutest  rider  from  the  saddle.  Galled  in  the  extrémé  by 
these  discharges,  against  which  evén  their  shields  afforded 
no  adequate  protection,  Cortés  ordered  fire  to  be  set  to  the 
buildings.  But  the  buildings  stood  separated  from  one  an- 
other  by  canals  and  drawbrid^es,  so  that  the  flames  did  not 
easily  communicate  to  the  neighboring  edifices.  Hence  the 
labor  of  the  Spaniards  was  incalculably  increased,  and  their 
progress  in  the  work  of  destruction  was  comparatively  slow. 

**  They  did  not  relax  their  efforts,  however,  till  several  hun- 
dred  houses  had  been  consumed,  and  the  miseries  of  a  con- 
flagration,  in  which  the  wretched  inmates  perished  equally 
with  the  defenders,  were  added  to  the  other  horrors  of  the 
scene.  But  the  Aztecs  could  better  afford  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
lives  than  their  antagonists  that  of  one.  And,  while  the  Span- 
iards showed  an  array  broken  and  obviously  thinned  in  num- 
bers,  the  Mexican  army,  swelled  by  the  tributary  levies  which 
flowed  in  upon  it  from  the  neighboring  streets,  exhibited, 
with  all  its  loss,  no  sign  of  diminution.  At  length,  sated  with 
camage,  and  exhausted  by  toil  and  hunger,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander  drew  o£í  his  men  and  soimded  a  retreat. 
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Storming  of  THE  Grbat  Teocalli.  "  Opposite  the  Span- 
ish  quarters,  at  only  a  few  rods  distance,  stood  the  great 
teocaüi  of  Huitzüopochüi.  This  pyramidal  moimd,  with  the 
sanctuaries  that  crowned  it,  rismg  altogether  to  the  height 
of  near  lőO  ft.,  afforded  an  elevated  position  that  completely 
commanded  the  palace  of  AxayacaU.  occupied  by  the  Christ- 
ians.  A  body  of  áve  or  six  hundred  Mexicans,  many  of  them 
nobles  and  warríors  of  the  highest  ránk,  had  got  possession 
of  the  teocaüi fWhence  they  discharged  such  a  tempest  of  arrows 
on  the  garrison  that  no  one  could  leave  his  defences  for  a 
moment  without  immínent  danger;  while  the  Mexicans,  under 
shelter  of  the  sanctuaries,  were  entirely  covered  from  the  fire 
of  the  besieged.  It  was  obviously  necessary  to  dislodge  the 
enemy,  if  the  Spaniards  would  remain  longer  in  their  quartere. 
CortéSf  who  saw  the  immediate  necessity  of  carrying  the  place, 
determined  to  lead  a  storming  party  himself.  He  was  then 
Buflfering  much  from  a  wound  in  his  left  hand,  which  had  dis- 
abled  it  for  the  present.  He  made  the  arm  serviceable,  how- 
ever,  by  fastening  his  buckler  to  it,  and,  thus  críppled,  sallied 
out  at  the  head  of  300  chosen  cavahers  and  several  thousand 
of  his  auxiliaríes. 

"  In  the  court-yard  of  the  temple  he  found  a  numerous  body 
of  Indians  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage.  He  brískly  charged 
them;  but  the  flat  smooth  stones  of  the  pavement  were  so 
slippery  that  the  horses  lost  their  footing  and  many  of  them 
feli.  Hastily  dismounting,  they  sent  back  the  animals  to  their 
quarters,  and,  renewing  the  assault,  the  Spaniards  succeeded 
without  much  difficulty  in  dispersing  the  Indián  warriors  and 
opening  a  free  passage  for  themselves  to  the  teocaüi, 

"Cortés,  having  cleared  a  way  for  the  assault,  sprang  up 
the  lower  stairway,  foUowed  by  AlvaradOf  SandovaLy  Ordaz, 
and  the  other  ^allant  cavaliers  of  his  little  bánd,  leaving  a 
filé  of  arquebusiers  and  a  strong  corps  of  Indián  allies  to  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  at  the  foot  of  the  monument.  On  the  first 
landing,  as  well  as  on  the  several  galleries  above,  and  on  the 
summit,  the  Aztec  warriors  were  drawn  up  to  dispute  his 
passage.  From  their  elevated  position  they  showered  down 
voUeys  of  lighter  missiles,  together  with  heavy  stones,  beams, 
and  buming  rafters,  which,  af ter  thundering  along  the  stair- 
way, overtumed  the  ascending  Spaniards  and  carried  desola- 
tion  through  their  ranks.  But  the  assailants  pressed  on, 
efFectually  supported  by  a  brisk  fire  of  the  musketeers  from 
below,  which  so  much  galled  the  Mexicans  in  their  exjposed 
situation  that  they  were  glad  to  take  shelter  on  the  broad 
summit  of  the  teocaüi. 

"Cortés  and  his  comrades  were  close  upon  their  rear,  and 
the  two  parties  soon  found  themselves  face  to  face  on  this 
aerial  battlefield,  engaged  in  mortal  combat  in  presence  of 
the  whole  city,  as  well  as  of  the  troops  in  the  court-yard,  who 
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paused,  as  if  by  mutual  consent.  gazing  in  silent  expectation 
on  the  issue  of  hostilities  above.  The  area,  though  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  base  of  the  teocaUi,  was  large  enough  to  afford 
a  fair  field  of  fíght  for  a  thousand  combatants.  It  was  paved 
with  broad,  flat  stones.  No  impediment  occurred  over  its  sur- 
face,  except  the  huge  sacriíicial  block,  and  the  temples  of 
stone  which  rose  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  area.  One  of  these  had  been  consecrated  to 
the  Cross.  The  other  was  still  oceupied  by  the  Mexican  war- 
god.  The  Christian  and  the  Aztec  contended  for  their  religion 
under  the  very  shadow  of  their  respective  shrines:  while  the 
Indián  priest«,  running  to  and  f  ro,  with  their  hair  wildly  stream- 
ing  over  their  sable  mantles,  seemed  bovering  in  mid-air,  liké 
so  many  demons  of  darkness  urging  on  the  work  of  slaughter. 

"The  parties  closed  with  the  desper9.te  fury  of  men  who 
had  no  hope  but  in  victory.  Quarter  was  neither  asked  nor 
given ;  and  to  fly  was  impossible.  The  edge  of  the  area  was  un- 
protected  byparapet  or  battiement.  The  least  slip  would  be 
fatál,  and  the  combatants,  as  they  struggled  in  mortal  agony, 
were  sometimes  seen  to  roll  over  the  sheer  sides  of  the  preci- 
pice  together.  Cortés  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the 
dreadful  fate.  Two  warriors  seized  on  him  and  were  dragging 
him  violently  toward  the  brink  of  the  pyramid.  Aware  of 
their  intention,  he  struggled  with  all  his  f  orce,  and,  before  thev 
could  accomplish  their  purpose,  succeeded  in  tearing  himself 
from  their  grasp  and  huriing  one  of  them  over  the  walls  with 
his  own  arm! 

"  The  battle  lasted  with  unremitting  fury  for  three  hours. 
The  Bumber  of  the  enemy  was  double  that  of  the  Christians, 
but  the  invulnerable  armor  of  the  Spaniard,  his  sword  of 
matchless  temper,  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  ^ve  him  ad- 
vantages  which  far  outweighed  the  odds  of  physical  stren^h 
and  numbers.  Resistance  grew  fainter  and  fainter  on  the  side 
of  the  Aztecs.  One  after  another  they  had  fallen.  Two  or  three 
priests  only  survived,  to  be  led  away  in  triumph  by  the  vic- 
tors.  Every  other  combatant  was  stretched  a  corpse  on  the 
bloody  aréna,  or  had  been  hurled  from  the  giddy  heights.  The 
Spaniards  lost  45  of  their  best  men :  and  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der  were  more  or  less  injured. 

"The  victorious  cavaliers  now  rushed  toward  the  sanctu- 
aries.  Penetrating  intő  their  recesses  they  had  the  mortifica- 
tion  to  find  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Cross  removed. 
But  in  the  other  they  beheld  the  grim  figure  of  HuUzüopocJiili,* 
with  his  censer  of  smoking  hearts,  and  the  walls  of  his  oratory 
reeking  with  gore,  —  not  improbably  of  their  own  country- 
men!  With  shouts  of  triumph  the  Christíans  toré  the  un- 
couth  monster  from  his  niche,  and  tumbled  him,  ín  the  pre- 


1  Thi8  statue  is  now  in  the  Mtueo  Naciortal  at  Mexioo  City. 
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sence  of  the  horror-struck  Azteca,  down  the  steps  of  the 
teocaüi.  They  then  set  fíre  to  the  wooden  tower  of  the  ac- 
cursed  building.  The  flames  speedily  ran  ui>  the  slender 
towers,  sending  forth  an  ominous  light  over  city,  laké,  and 
valley,  to  the  remotest  hut  among  the  mountains.  It  was  the 
funeral  pyre  of  paganism,  and  proclaimed  the  fali  of  that 
sanguinary  religion  which  had  so  long  hiing  liké  a  dark  cloud 
over  the  fair  regions  of  Anáhuac. 

"  Having  accomplished  this  good  work,  the  Spaniards  de- 
scended  the  winding  slopes  of  the  teocaUi  with  more  f  ree  and 
buoyant  step,  as  if  conscious  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  now 
rested  on  their  arms.  They  passed  through  the  dusky  files  of 
Indián  warriors  in  the  court-yard,  too  much  dismayed  by  the 
appalling  scenes  they  had  witnessed  to  offer  resistance,  and 
reached  their  own  q^yirters  in  safety.  That  very  night  they 
foUowed  up  the  blow  by  a  sortie  on  the  sleeping  town,  and 
bumed  300  houses,  the  horrors  of  conflagration  being  made 
still  more  impressive  by  oceurring  at  the  hour  when  the  Aztecs, 
from  their  own  system  6f  warfare,  were  least  prepared  for 
them. 

"Hoping  to  fínd  the  temper  of  the  natives  somewhat  sub- 
dued  by  these  reverses,  Cortés  made  them  a  vanta^e-^round  for 
proposmg  peace  terms.  In  a  parley  with  the  pnncipal  chiefs 
he  pointed  out  that  they  had  seen  their  gods  trampled  in  the 
dúst,  their  altars  broken,  their  dwellings  bumed,  their  war- 
riors falling  on  all  sides.  '  This,'  he  said,  *  you  have  brought  on 
yourselves  by  your  rebellion.  lé  yeu  do  not  láy  down  your 
arms  and  retum  once  more  to  your  obedience,  I  will  make 
your  city  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  lesre  not  a  soul  alive  to  moum 
over  it.' 

"  But  the  Spanish  commander  did  not  yet  comprehend  the 
character  of  the  Aztecs,  if  he  thought  to  intimidate  them 
by  menaces.  It  was  true,  they  answered,  he  had  destroyed 
their  temples,  broken  in  pieces  their  gods,  massacred  their 
countrymen.  Many  more  doubtless  were  yet  to  fali  under 
their  terríble  swords.  But  they  were  content  so  long  as  for 
every  thousand  Mexicans  they  could  shed  the  blood  of  a  single 
white  man !  *  Look  out,'  they  continued,  *  on  our  terraces  and 
streets;  see  them  still  thronged  with  warríors  as  far  as  your 
eyes  can  reach.  Our  numbers  are  scarcely  diminished  by  our 
losses.  Yours,  on  the  contrary,  are  lessening  every  hour.  You 
are  perishing  from  hunger  and  sickness.  Your  provisions  and 
water  are  failing.  You  must  soon  fali  intő  our  hands.  The 
bridges  are  &roA^  doton^  and  you  cannot  escape !  There  will 
be  too  few  of  you  left  to  glut  tne  vengeance  of  our  gods  1 '  As 
they  concluded,  they  sent  a  whole  volley  of  arrows  over  the 
battlements,  which  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  descend  and 
take  refuge  in  their  defences. 

"The  fíerce  and  indomitable  spint  of  the  Aztecs  fíUed  the 
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besieged  wíth  dismay.  The  annunciation  respecting  the  brídges 
feli  liké  a  knell  on  their  ears.  Ali  that  they  nad  heard  was  too 
true;  and  they  gazed  on  one  another  with  looks  of  anxiety 
and  dismay. 

'*  A  spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out,  especially  among  the  recent 
levies  drawn  from  the  army  of  Narvaez,  and  the  men  de- 
manded,  with  noisy  vehemence,  to  be  led  instantly  from  the 
city,  and  refused  to  serve  longer  in  defence  of  a  piacé  where 
they  were  cooped  up  liké  sheep  in  the  shambles,  waiting  only 
to  be  dragged  to  slaughter.  In  all  this  they  were  rebuked  by 
the  more  orderly,  soldier-like  conduct  of  the  veterans  of 
Cortés.  These  latter  had  shared  with  their  eeneral  the  day  of 
his  prosperity,  and  they  were  not  disposed  to  desert  him  in 
the  tempest. 

*'  Cortés  calmly  surveyed  his  condit^n,  and  weighed  the 
diíliculties  which  surrounded  him,  before  comingto  adecision. 
Independently  of  the  hazárd  of  a  retreat  in  the  face  of  a  watch* 
ful  and  desperate  foe,  it  was  a  deep  mortification  to  surrender 
the  city  where  he  had  so  long  lordech  it  as  master,  to  abandon 
the  rich  treasüres  which  he  had  secured  to  himself  and  his 
f ollowers ;  to  f orego  the  very  means  by  which  he  had  hoped  to 

Í>ropitiate  the  favor  of  his  sovereign  and  secure  an  amnesty 
or  his  irregular  proceedings. 

"  In  this  condition  he  had  yet  to  learn  the  tidings  of  a  fresh 
misfortune  in  the  death  of  Montezuma.  A  short  time  before, 
the  Indián  monarch  had  received  a  javelin  wound  while 
addressing  the  infuriated  people,  and  since  receiving  this 
wound  he  had  declined  rapidly.  Perceiving  his  end  approach, 
he  summoned  Cortés  and  recommended  his  three  daughters  to 
his  care.  He  eamestly  commended  these  children  to  his  pro- 
tection,  as '  the  most  precious  jewels  that  he  could  leave  him.' 
He  besought  Cortés  to  care  f or  them :  to  protect  theni  from 
the  wrath  of  the  people  who  believed  Montezuma  a  traitor  to 
them.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1520.  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
somé  of  his  own  nobles,  who  still  remained  faithf  ul  to  him.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  Montezuma  was  forty  years  old.  He  had 
reigned  18  years.'* 

d.  The  Retreat  from  Tenochtitlán.  "As  there  was  no 
longer  any  question  as  to  the  expediency  of  eyacuating  the 
capital,  the  Spanish  commander  called  a  council  of  officers  to 
deliberate  on  the  matter.  It  was  his  purpose  to  retreat  on 
Tlascala,  and  there  to  decidé  on  his  future  operations.  The 
generális  first  care  was  to  provide  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  treasure.  He  deli  vered  the  share  belonging  to  the  Crown 
to  the  royal  officers,  assigning  them  one  of  the  strongest 
horses,  and  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  transport  it.  Much  of  the 
treasure  was  necessarily  abandoned,  from  the  want  of  adequate 
means  of  conveyance.  The  metál  lay  in  shining  heaps  along 
the  floor,  exoitmg  the  cupidity  of  the  soldiers.   'Take  what 
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jrou  will  of  it/  said  Cortés  to  his  men.  '  Better  you  should  ha  ve 
it  than  these  Mexican  hounds.  But  be  caref  ul  not  to  overload 
yourselves.  He  travels  safest  in  the  dark  night  who  travels 
lightest.'  His  own  more  wary  followers  took  heed  to  his  coun- 
sel,  but  the  common  soldiers  rushed  on  the  treacherous  spoil, 
greedÜy  loading  themselves  with  as  much  as  they  coiüd  carry. 

"  Cortés  next  arranged  the  order  of  march.  The  van,  com- 
posed  of  200  Spanish  foot,  he  placed  under  the  command  of 
the  vahant  Gomálo  de  Sandovcdf  supported  by  Diego  de  Ordaz, 
Francisco  de  Lujo,  and  about  twenty  other  cavaliers.  The 
rear-guard,  eonstituting  the  strength  of  the  infantry,  was  en- 
trusted  to  Pedro  de  AlvaradOf  and  Velasquez  de  León.  The 
generál  himself  took  charge  of  the  *  battle'  or  centre,  in  which 
went  the  baggage,  somé  of  the  heavy  guns,  the  treasure,  and 
the  prisoners.  These  consisted  of  a  son  and  two  daughters 
of  Montezuma,  Cacamaj  the  deposed  lord  of  Tezcuco^  and 
several  other  nobles,  whom  Cortés  retained  as  important 
pledges  in  his  f uture  negotiations  with  the  enemy.  The 
Tlascalans  were  distributed  equally  among  the  three  divisions ; 
and  Cortés  had  under  his  immediate  command  a  hundred 
picked  soldiers,  his  own  veterans  most  attached  to  his  serv- 
ice, who,  with  Cristóbal  de  Olid,  Francisco  de  Morla,  Alonso 
de  Avüttf  and  two  or  three  other  cavaliers,  förmed  a  select 
corps,  to  act  wherever  occasipn  might  require. 

The  generál  had  already  superintended  the  construction 
of  a  portable  bridge  to  be  laid  over  the  open  canals  in  the 
causeway.  This  was  given  in  charge  to  an  officer  named  Mar^ 
garino,  with  forty  soldiers  under  his  orders,  ali  pledged  to 
defend  the  passage  to  the  last  extremity/' 

e.  La  No€he  Triste,  or  Sad  Night  *'At  midnight  the 
troops  were  under  arms,,in  readiness  for  the  march.  Mass  was 
performed  by  Fxxther  OÍmedOy  who  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  Almighty  through  the  awf ul  perils  of  the  night.  The  §ates 
were  thrown  open,  and  on  the  first  of  July,  1520,  the  Spaniards 
for  the  last  time  sallied  forth  from  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
fortress,  the  scene  of  so  much  sufíering  and  such  indomitable 
courage. 

'*  The  night  was  doudy,  and  a  drizziing  rain  added  to  the 
obscurity.  The  great  square  before  the  jpalace  was  deserted. 
Steadily,  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  the  Spaniards  held  their 
way  along  the  great  Street  of  Tlacópauy  which  so  lately  had 
resoundedwith  the  tumult  of  battle.  AH  was  now  hushed  in 
silenoe,  and  they  were  only  reminded  of  the  pást  by  the  occa- 
sional  presence  of  somé  solitary  corpse,  or  a  dark  heap  of  the 
slain,  which  too  plainly  told  where  the  strife  had  been  hottest. 
As  they  passed  along  the  lanes  and  alleys,  which  opened  intő 
the  great  street,  or  looked  down  the  canals,  whose  polished  sur- 
face  gleamed  with  a  sort  of  ebon  1  üstre  through  the  .obscurity 
of  night,  they  f ancied  that  they  discerned  the  shadowy  f onps 
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of  their  f  oe  lurking  in  ambush  and  ready  to  spring  on  them. 
But  it  was  only  fancy :  the  city  slept  undisturbed  evén  by  the 
prolonged  echoes  of  the  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the  hoarse 
rumbling  of  the  artillery  and  baggage-trains. 

"As  the  Spaniards  drew  near  the  spot  where  the  Street 
opened  on  the  causeway,  and  were  preparing  to  lay  the  port- 
able  bridge  across  the  uncoverea  breach,  several  Indián 
sentinels  who  had  been  stationed  here,  took  the  alarm  and 
fled,  rousin^  their  countrymen  by  their  cries.  The  priests, 
keeping  their  night-watch  on  the  summits  of  the  teocaUiSf 
instantly  caught  the  tidings  and  sounded  their  ehells,  while 
the  huge  driun  in  the  desolate  temple  of  the  war-god  sent  forth 
those  solemn  tones,  heard  only  in  seasons  of  calamity,  which 
vibrated  through  every  comer  of  the  capital.  The  Spaniards 
saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  The  bnd^e  was  brought  for- 
ward  and  fitted  with  all  possible  expedition.  Sandoval  was 
the  first  to  try  its  strengtn,  and,  ríding  across,  was  followed 
by  his  little  body  of  chivalry,  his  infantry,  and  the  Tlascalan 
aflies  who  forrna  the  first  division  of  the  army.  Then  came 
Cortés  and  his  sqnadrons,  with  the  baggage,  ammunition- 
wagons,  and  a  part  of  the  artillery.  But  before  they  had  time 
to  defíle  across  the  narrow  passage,  a  gatherine  sound  was 
heard,  liké  that  of  a  migbtv  forest  agitated  by  tne  winds.  It 
grew  louder  and  louder,  while  on  the  dark  waters  of  the  laké 
was  heard  a  plashing  nőise,  as  of  many  oars.  Then  came  a 
few  stones  and  arrows  striking  at  random  among  the  hnrrying 
troops.  They  feli  every  moment  faster  and  more  furious,  tifl 
they  thickened  intő  a  terríble  tempest,  while  the  very  heavens 
were  rent  with  the  yells  and  war-cries  of  a  myriad  combatants, 
who  seemed  all.at  once  to  be  swarming  over  land  and  laké. 

*'The  Spaniards  pushed  steadily  on  through  this  arrowy 
sleet,  though  the  barbarians,  dashing  their  canoes  against  the 
sides  of  the  causeway,  clambered  up  and  broke  in  upon  their 
ranks.  But  the  Christians,  anxious  only  to  make  their  escape, 
declined  all  combat  except  for  self-preservation.  The  cavaliers, 
spurring  forward  their  steeds,  shook  off  their  assailants  and 
rode  over  their  prostrate  bodies,  while  the  men  on  foot, 
with  their  good  swords  or  the  butt  of  their  pieces,  drove  them 
headlong  again  down  the  sides  of  the  dike. 

''But  the  advance  of  several  thousand  men,  marching  on 
a  f ront  of  not  more  than  twenty  abreast,  necessarily  required 
much  time,  and  the  leading  files  had  already  reached  the  sec- 
ond  breach  in  the  causeway  before  those  in  the  rear  had  entirely 
traversed  the  first.  Here  they  halted,  and  as  they  had  no  means 
of  effecting  a  passage,  smarting  all  the  while  under  uninter- 
mitting  volleys  from  the  enemy,  who  were  clustered  thick  on 
the  waters  around  this  second  openine,  sorely  distressed,  the 
vanguard  sent  repeated  messages  to  the  rear  to  demand  the 
portable  bridge.  At  length  the  last  of  the  army  had  crossed. 
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ánd  Margarino  and  Ms  sturdy  followers  endeavored  to  raise 
the  ponderous  framework.  But  it  stuck  fást  in  the  sides  of  the 
dike.  In  vain  they  strained  every  nerve.  The  weight  of  so 
many  men  and  horses,  and  above  all,  the  heavy  artUlery,  had 
wedeed  the  timbers  so  fírmly  in  the  stones  and  earth  that  it 
was  Deyond  their  power  to  dislodge  them.  Still  they  labored 
amidst  a  torrent  of  missiles,  until,  many  of  them  slain,  and  all 
wounded,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

''  The  tidings  soon  spread  írom  man  to  man,  and  no  sooner 
was  their  dreadf  ul  import  comprehended  than  a  cry  of  despair 
arose,  which  for  a  moment  drowned  all  the  nőise  of  conflict. 
AH  means  of  retreat  were  cut  off .  Scarcely  hope  was  left.  The 
only  hope  was  in  such  desperate  exertions  as  each  could  make 
for  himself.  Intense  danger  produced  intense  selfíshness. 
Each  thought  only  of  his  own  me.  Pressing  forward,  he  tram- 
pled  down  the  weak  and  wounded,  heedless  whether  it  were 
friend  or  foe.  The  leading  files,  urged  on  by  the  rear,  were 
crowded  on  the  brink  of  the  gúlf .  Sandovalf  Ordaz,  and  the 
other  cavaliers  dashed  intő  the  water.  Somé  succeeded  in 
swinmiing  their  horses  aeross.  Others  failed,  and  somé,  who 
reached  the  opposite  bank,  bein^  overtumed  in  the  ascent, 
rolled  headlong  with  their  steeds  mto  the  laké.  The  infantry 
followed  pell-mell,  heaped  promiscuously  on  one  another, 
f requently  pierced  by  the  shafts  or  struck  down  by  the  war- 
dubs  of  the  Aztecs:  while  many  an  mifortunate  victim  was 
dragged  half-stunned  on  board  their  canoes,  to  be  reserved 
for  a  protracted  but  more  dreadful  death. 

"  Tne  camage  raged  f earf ully  along  the  length  of  the  cause- 
way.  Its  shadowy  bnlk  presented  a  mass  of  suíBcient  distinct- 
ness  for  the  enemy's  missiles,  which  often  prostrated  their 
own  countryraen  in  the  blind  fury  of  the  tempest.  Those 
nearest  the  dike,  running  their  canoes  alongside,  with  a  force 
that  shattered  them  to  pieces,  leaped  on  the  land,  and  grap- 
pled  with  the  Christians,  until  both  came  rolling  down  the 
eauseway.  together,  But  the  Aztec  feli  among  his  friends, 
while  his  antegonist  was  bome  away  in  triumph  to  the  sacri- 
fíce.  The  struggle  was  long  and  deadly.  The  Mexicans  were 
recognized  by  their  white  cotton  tunics,  w^hich  showed  faint 
through  the  darkness.  Above  the  combatants  rose  a  wild  and 
discordant  clamor,  in  which  horrid  shouts  of  vengeance  were 
mingled  with  groans  of  agony,  with  invocations  of  the  saints 
and  the  BlesseS  Virgin,  and  with  screams  of  women ;  for  there 
were  several  women,  both  natives  and  Spaniards,  who  had 
accompanied  the  Christian  camp.  Among  these,  one  named 
Maria  de  Estrada  is  particularly  noticed  for  the  courage  she 
displayed,  battling  with  broadsword  and  target  liké  the 
stanchest  of  the  warriors. 

"The  opening  in  the  eauseway,  mean while,  was  fiiled  up 
with  the  wreck  of  matter  which  had  been  f  orced  intő  it,  am- 
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munition-wagons,  heavy  guns,  bales  of  rich  stuff  scattered 
over  the  waters,  chests  of  solid  ingots,^  and  bodies  of  men  and 
horses,  till  over  this  dismal  ruin  a  passage  was  gradually 
förmed,  by  which  those  in  the  rear  were  enabled  to  clamber 
to  the  other  side.  Cortés  found  a  place  that  was  fordable,  and 
halting,  with  the  water  up  to  his  saddle-girths,  he  endeavored 
to  check  the  confusion,  and  lead  his  foUowers  by  a  safer  path 
to  the  opposite  bank.  But  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  wild  up- 
roar,  and  finally,  hurrying  on  with  the  tide,  he  pressed  forward 
with  a  few  trusty  eavaliers,  but  not  before  he  had  seen  his 
favorité  page,  Jüan  de  Solazar^  struck  down,  a  corpse,  by  his 
side.  Here  he  found  SandovaL  and  his  companions,  halting 
before  the  third  and  last  breach,  endeavonng  to  cheer  on 
their  followers  to  surmount  it.  But  their  resolution  faltered. 
It  was  wide  and  deep,  though  not  so  closely  beset  by  the 
enemy  as  the  preceding  ones.  The  eavaliers  again  set  the 
example  by  plunging  intő  the  water.  Horse  and  foot  followed 
as  they  could,  somé  swimming,  others  with  dying  grasp  cling- 
ing  to  the  manes  and  tails  of  the  struggiing  animals.  Those 
fared  best,  as  the  generál  had  predicted,  who  travelled  lightest; 
and  many  wer^  the  unfortunaté  wretches  who,  weighed  down 
by  the  fatál  gold  which  they  loved  so  well,  were  buried  with  it 
in  the  salt  íloods  of  the  laké.  Cortés,  with  his  gallant  comrades, 
Olid,  Morlüj  Sandoval,  and  somé  few  others,  still  kept  in  the 
advance,  leading  his  broken  remnant  off  the  fatál  causeway. 
The  din  of  battle  lessened  in  the  distance;  when  the  rumor 
reached  them  that  the  rear-guard  would  be  wholly  over- 
whelmed  without  speedy  relief.  It  seemed  almost  an  act'  of 
desperation :  but  the  generous  hearts  of  the  Spanish  eavaliers 
did  not  stop  to  calculate  danger  when  the  cry  for  succor 
reached  them.  Turning  their  horses,  they  galloped  back  to 
the  theatre  of  action,  worked  their  way  througn  the  press, 
swam  the  canal,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  thick  of  the 
mélée  on  the  opposite  bank. 

**  The  first  gray  of  the  moming  was  now  coming  over  the 
waters.  It  showed  the  hideous  confusion  of  the  scene  which 
had  been  shrouded  in  the  obscurity  of  night.  The  dark  masses 
of  combatants,  stretching  along  the  dike,  were  seen  struggiing 
for  mastery,  until  the  very  causeway  on  which  they  stood 
appeared  to  tremble,  as  if  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  while 
the  bosom  of  the  laké,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reacn,  was  dark- 
éned  by  canoes  crowded  with  warriors,  whose  spears  and 
bludgeons,  armed  with  blades  of  volcanic  glass,  gleamed  in 
the  moming  light. 

"The  eavaliers  found  Alvarado  unhorsed,  and  defending 
himself  with  a  poor  handful  of  followers  against  an  over- 
whelming  tide  of  the  enemy.    His  good  st^d,  which  had 

^  One  witneas  estimates  that  over  2,000,000  peaoa  were  lost  during  that 
night. 
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bome  him  through  many  a  hard  fíght,  had  fallen  under  hím. 
He  was  himself  wounded  in  severaí  places,  and  was  striving 
in  vain  to  rally  his  scattered  column,  which  was  dríven  to  the 
verige  of  the  canal  by  the  f ury  of  the  enemy,  then  in  possession 
of  the  whole  rear  of  the  causeway.  The  artillery  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  engagement  had  not  been  idie,  and  its  irón  shower, 
sweeping  along  the  dike,  had  mowed  down  the  assaiiants  by 
hundreds.  But  nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity.  The 
front  ranks,  pushed  on  by  those  behind,  were  at  length  forced 
up  to  the  pieces,  and,  pouring  over  them  liké  a  torrent,  over- 
threw  men  and  guns  in  one  generál  min.  The  resolute  charge 
of  the  Spanish  cavaliers,  who  had  now  arrived,  created  a 
temporaiy  check,  and  gave  time  for  their  countrymen  to 
make  a  feeble  rally.  But  they  were  speedily  bome  down  by 
the  returning  flood.  Cortés  and  his  .companions  were  com- 
pelled  to  plunffe  again  intő  the  laké,  thbugh  all  did  not  escape. 
Alvarado  stood  on  the  brink  for  a  moment,  hesitating  what 
to  do.  Unhorsed  as  he  was,  to  throw  himself  intő  the  water, 
in  the  face  of  the  hostile  canoes  that  swarmed  around  the 
opening,  afforded  but  a  desperate  chance  of  safety.  He  was 
a  man  of  powerful  frame,  and  despair  gave  him  unnatural 
energy.  Setting  his  long  lance  firmly  on  the  wreck  which 
strewed  the  bottom  of  the  laké,  he  sprung  forward  with  all  his 
might,  and  cleared  the  wide  gap  at  a  leap !  Aztecs  and  Tlas- 
calans  gazed  in  stupid  amazement,  exclaiming,  as  they  be- 
held  the  incredible  f eat,  *  This  is  truly  the  Tonatiuh,  the  child 
of  the  Sun  1 '  The  breadth  of  the  opening  is  not  given.  But 
it  was  so  great  that  the  valorous  captain,  DiaZt  who  well  re- 
membered  the  place,  says  the  leap  was  impossible  to  any 
man.  To  this  day  the  spot  is  familiarly  known  to  every  in- 
habitant  of  the  Capital ;  and  the  name  of  the  Ccdle  del  PuenJbs 
de  Alvarado  [p.  339]  —  street  of  the  Bridge  of  A/varacío — still 
commemorates  the  exploit. 

"  Corté8  and  his  f oUowers  now  rode  forward  to  the  front,  where 
the  troops  were  marching  off  the  fatál  causeway.  The  atten- 
tion  of  the  Aztecs  was  diverted  to  the  rich  spoil  that  strewed 
the  battle-ground,  and,  but  Uttle  molested,  the  jaded  Span- 
iards  were  allowed  to  defíle  through  the  adjacent  suburb  of 
Popotla. 

"The  Great  Captain  there  dismounted  from  his  tired  steed, 
and  sitting  beneath  a  giant  tree  [comp.  p.  418]  gazed  mournfuUy 
on  the  broken  fíles  as  they  passed  oefore  him.  The  cavalry, 
most  of  them  dismounted,  were  mingled  with  the  infantry,  who 
dragged  their  feeble  limbs  alon^  with  difficulty ;  their  shattered 
mauand  tattered  garments dripping with  the  salt  ooze,  show- 
ing through  their  rents  many  a  brui^s  and  ghastly  wound, 
their  bright  arms  soiled,  their  proud  crests  and  banners  gone, 
the  baggage,  artillery,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
panoply  of  glorious  war,  forever  iost.    Cortés,  as  he  looked 
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wistfully  on  their  thin  and  disordered  ranks,  sought  in  vain 
for  many  a  familiar  íace,  and  missed  more  than  one  dear  com- 
panion  who  had  stood  side  by  side  with  him  through  all  the 
perils  of  the  Conquest,  Though  accustomed  to  controf  his  emo- 
tions,  the  sight  was  too  much  for  him.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  the  tears  lyhich  trickled  down  revealed 
too  plainly  the  anguish  of  his  soui. 

"  He  f  ound  somé  consolation,  however,  in  the  sight  of  several 
of  the  cavaliers  on  whom  he  most  reiied.  Alvarado,  Sandoval, 
Olid,  OrdaZy  Avila^  were  yet  safe.  He  had  the  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  alsó,  of  leammg  the  safety  of  Marina^  the  Indián 
interpreter.  Aguüary  the  other  interpreter,  had  alsó  escaped. 
And  it*was  with  no  less  satisfaction  that  Cortéa  leamed  the 
safety  of  the  ship-builder,  Martin  Lopez,  The  general's  solici- 
tude  for  the  fate  of  thi^  man,  so  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  his  subsequent  operations,  showed  that,  amidst  all  his 
affliction,  his  indomitable  spirit  was  looking  forward  to  the 
hour  of  revenge. 

*'The  loss  sustained  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  fatál  nieht, 
according  to  Cortés's  own  letter,  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
and  fífty  Spaniards  and  two  thousand  Indians.  But  Thoan 
CanOf  one  of  the  cavaliers  present,  estimated  the  slain  at 
1,170  Spaniards  and  8,000  allies.  Forty-six  of  the  cavalry 
were  cut  off.  The  greater  part  of  the  treasure,  the  baggage, 
the  general's  papers,  includmg  a  minute  diary  of  transactions 
since  leaving  Cuba,  were  swallowed  up  by  the  waters.  The 
ammunition,  the  beautiful  little  train  of  artillery  with  which 
Cortés  had  entered  the  citv,  were  all  gone.  Not  a  musket  re- 
mained,  the  men  having  thrown  them  awav,  lest  they  retard 
their  escape  on  that  disastrous  night.  Sucn  were  the  results 
of  thia  terrible  passage  of  the  caűseway ;  more  disastrous  than 
those  occasioned  by  any  other  reverse  which  had  stained  the 
Spanish  arms  in  the  New  World ;  and  which  ha  ve  branded 
the  night  on  which  it  happened,  in  the  national  annals,  with 
the  name  of  la  noche  tristíy  *  the  melancholy  night.' " 

/.  Siese  and  Downfall  of  Tenochtitlája.  '*In  the  spríng 
of  1521  we  fínd  the  Great  Captain  once  more  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  blockading  and  besieging  the  ancient  Aztec  city, 
Provided  with  fresh  arms  and  military  stores;  with  fresh  re- 
cruits  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  new  energy;  strongly 
supported  bv  thousands  of  Indián  allies  thirsting  for  the  com- 
plete  annihilation  of  the  Aztec  stronghold,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander  set  about  the  downfall  of  the  doomed  city  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  that  brooked  no  def eat.  Building  a  num- 
ber  of  brigantines,  he  launched  them  on  the  laké  and  defeated, 
in  a  bloody  encounter^the  Indián  flotilla  that  came  to  meet 
them.  Day  af ter  day  me  intrepid  Aztecs  sallied  out  to  meet 
the  Spaniards,  and  as  frequently  were  they  forced  back.  For 
weeks  and  months  the  invaders  lived  a  hfe  of  incessant  toil 
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almost  too  severe  f or  evén  their  stubborn  constitutions.  Many 
of  their  desperate  assaults  were  repulsed  by  the  besieged,  whose 
proud  spint  seemed  not  to  weaken,  albeit  famine  was  qow 
gradiially  working  its  way  intő  the  heart  of  the  beleaguered 
city.  On  one  occasion  the  Spaniards  made  a  generál  assauit 
on  the  city,  but  they  were  deféated  with  such  loss  that  for  a 
time  their  position  was  critical. 

"A  day  was  fixed  for  the  fínal  assauit,  which  was  to  be 
made  simultaneously  by  the  two  divisions  under  Alvarado 
and  the  commander-in-chief.  Sandával  was  instructed  to 
draw  o£í  the  greater  part  of  his  besieging  forces  from  the 
northem  causeway  and  to  unité  himself  with  Alvarado ^  while 
seventy  picked  soldiers  were  to  be  detached  to  the  support 
of  Cortéa,  On  the  appointed  moming  the  two  armies  advanced 
along  their  respective  causewayB  against  the  city.  They  were 
supported,  in  addition  to  the  brigantines,  by  a  numerous  fleet 
of  Indián  boats,  and  by  a  countless  multitude  of  allies,  whose 
very  numbers  served  in  the  end  to  embarrass  their  operations. 
Cortéa  divided  his  forces  intő  three  bodies.  One  ot  them  he 
placed  under  Alderete,  with  orders  to  occupy  the  principal 
Street.  A  second  he  gave  in  charge  to  Andrés  de  Tapia  and 
Jorge  de  Alvarado;  the  former  a  cavalier  of  courage  and  ca* 
pacity,  the  latter  a  youi^er  brother  of  Don  Pedro,  and  pos- 
sessed  of  the  intrepid  spint  which  belonged  to  that  chivalrous 
famüy.  These  were  to  penetrate  by  one  of  the  parallel  streets, 
whüe  the  generál  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  third  division, 
was  to  occupy  the  other.  A  small  body  of  cavalry,  with  two 
or  three  fíeld-pieces,  was  stationed  as  a  reserve  in  front  of  the 
great  street  of  Tacuba,  which  was  designated  as  the  rallying- 
point  for  the  difíerent  divisions. 

*^  Cortéa  gave  the  most  positive  instructions  to  the  captains 
not  to  advance  a  step  without  securing  the  means  of  retreat 
bycarefully  fílling  up  the  ditches  and  the  openings  of  the  cause- 
ways.  Theneglect  oi  this  precaution  by  Alvarado,  in  an  assauit 
which  he  had  made  on  the  city  but  a  few  days  before,  had 
been  attended  with  such  serious  consequences  to  the  army 
that  Cortéa  rode  over  to  his  officer's  quarters  for  the  purpose 
of  publicl^^  reprimanding  him  for  his  disobedience  of  oraers. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  however,  he  found  that  his  ofifend- 
ing  captain  had  conducted  the  affair  with  such  gallantry  that 
the  intended  reprimand  subsided  intő  a  mild  rebuke. 

"The  arrangements  being  completed,  the  three  divisions 
marched  at  once  up  the  several  streets.  Cortés,  dismounting, 
took  the  van  of  his  own  squadron,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry. 
The  Mexicans  feli  back  as  he  advanced,  making  less  resistance 
tíian  usual.  The  Spaniards  pushed  on,  carrying  one  barri* 
cade  after  another,  and  carefully  fillíng'iip  the  gaps  with  rub- 
bish,  so  as  to  secure  themselves  a  f  ooting.  The  canoes  supported 
the  attack,  by  moving  along  the  canals,  and  grappling  with 
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those  of  the  enemy;  while  numbers  of  the  nimble-footed 
Tlascalans,  scaling  the  tercaces,  passed  from  one  house  to 
another,  huriing  the  defenders  intő  the  streets  below.  The 
enemy,  taken  apparently  bv  surprise,  seemed  incapable  of 
withatandinff  the  fury  of  the  assault.  The  facility  of  his 
success  led  Cortés  to  suspect  that  he  was  advancing  too  fást. 
Determined  to  trust  no  eyes  but  his  own,  he  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  the  route  followed  by  his  victorious  troops. 

"  His  conjecture  proved  too  true.  Alderete  had  followed  the 
retreating  Aztecs  with  an  eagemess  which  increased  with 
every  step  of  his  advance.  He  had  carried  the  barricades 
which  had  defended  the  bréach,  and,  as  he  swept  on,  gave 
orders  that  the  opening  should  be  stopped.  But  the  blo<Sl  of 
the  high-spirited  cavaliers  was  warmed  by  the  chase,  and  no 
one  cared  to  be  detained  biy  the.ignoble  occupation  of  filling 
up  the  ditches.  In  this  way  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
decoyed  intő  the  heart  of  the  city.  Suddenly  the  hom  of 
Guatemozin  —  the  sacred  symbol,  heard  only  in  seasons  of 
extraordinary  peril  —  sent  forth  a  long  and  piercipg  note 
from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  teocaUi.  In  an  instant,  the 
flying  Aztecs,  as  if  maddened  by  the  blast,  wheeled  about  and 
tumed  on  their  pursuers.  At  the  same  time,  countless  swanns 
of  warriors  from  the  adjoining  streets  and  lanes  poured  in 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  assailants,  filling  the  air  with  the  fíerce, 
unearthly  cries  which  had  reached  the  ears  of  Cortés,  and 
drowning,  f or  a  moment,  the  wild  dissonance  which  reigned  in 
the  other  quarters  of  the  capital. 

*'The  army,  taken  by  surprise,  and  shaken  by  the  fury  of 
the  assault,  was  thrown  intő  the  utmost  disorder.  Friends 
and  foes,  white  men  and  Indians,  were  mingled  together  in 
one  promiscuous  mass.  Spears,  swords,  and  war-clubs  were 
brandished  together  in  the  air.  Blows  feli  at  random.  In 
their  eagerness  to  escape  they  trod  down  one  another.  Blinded 
by  the  missiles  which  now  rained  on  them  from  the  azoteas, 
they  staggered  on,  scarcely  knowing  in  what  direction,  or 
feli,  struck  down  by  hands  which  they  could  not  see.  On  they 
came,  liké  a  rushing  torrent  sweeping  along  somé  steep  decliv- 
ity,  and  rolling  in  one  confused  tide  toward  the  open  bi^ch, 
on  the  farther  side  of  which  stood  Cortés  and  his  companions, 
horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  the  approaching  ruin.  The  fore- 
most  fíles  soon  plunged  intő  the  gulf,  treading  one  another 
under  the  flood,  somé  striving  ineffectually  to  swim,  others, 
with  more  success,  to  clamber  over  the  heaps  of  their  suffo- 
cated  comrades.  Many,  as  they  attempted  to  scale  the  oppo- 
site  sides  of  the  slippery  dike,  feli  intő  the  water,  or  were 
hurried  off  by  the  warriors  in  canoes,  who  added  to  the  horror 
of  the  rout  by  the  fresh  storm  of  darts  and  javelins  which  they 
poured  on  the  fugitives. 

"  Cortés j  with  his  brave  f  oUowers,  kept  his  station  undaunted 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  breách.  With  outstretched  hands  he 
endeavored  to  rescue  as  many  as  he  could  from  the  watery 
grave,  and  from  the  more  appallin^  fate  of  captivity.  He  as 
vainly  tried  to  restore  somethin^  hke  presence  of  mind  and 
order  among  the  distracted  fugitives.  His  person  was  well 
known  to  the  Aztecs,  and  his  position  now  made  him  a  con- 
spicuous  mark  for  their  weapons.  Stones,  darts,  and  arrows 
feli  around  him  as  thiek  as  nail,  but  glanced  harmless  from 
his  Steel  helmet  and  armor.  At  length  a  cry  of  'Malinch^f 
Malinche/  arose  among  the  enemy;  and  six  of  their  number, 
strong  and  athletic  warriors,  rushmg  on  him  at  once,  made  a 
violent  effort  to  drag  him  on  board  their  boát.  In  the  struggle 
he  received  a  severe  womid  in  the  leg,  which,  for  the  time,  ois- 
abled  it.  There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  for  him :  when  a  faithful 
follower,  Cristóbal  de  Olea,  perceiving  his  general's  extremity, 
threw  himself  on  the  Aztecs,  and  with  a  blow  out  off  the  arm 
of  one  savage,  and  then  plunged  his  sword  in  the  body  of  an- 
other.  He  was  quickly  supported  by  a  comrade  named  Lerma, 
and  by  a  Tlascalan  chief ,  who,  fighting  over  the  body  of  the 
prostrate  CortéSy  despatched  three  more  of  the  assailants, 
though  the  heroic  Olea  paid  dearly  for  his  self-devotion,  as  he 
feli  mortally  wounded  by  the  side  of  his  generál. 

**With  the  aid  of  his  cavaliers  Cortés  at  length  succeeded 
in  regaining  the  finn  ground  and  reaching  the  open  place 
before  the  great  street  of  Tacuba.  'fltere,  under  a  sharp  fire 
of  the  artillery,  he  rallied  his  brokeii  'squadrons  and  beat  off 
the  enemy. 

"That  night  the  jaded  Spaniards  from  their  camp  saw  a 
long  filé  of  priests  and  warriors  climbing  to  the  fiat  summit 
of  the  teocáUi.  Among  them  were  several  men  stripped  to  the 
waist,  somé  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their  sídns,  they 
recognized  as  their  own  comitrymen.  Their  heads  were  gaua- 
ily  decorated  with  coronals  of  plumes,  and  they  carriedf  fans 
in  their  hands.  They  were  m-ged  along  by  blows,  and  com- 
pelled  to  take  part  in  the  dances  in  honor  of  the  Aztec  war- 
god.  The  unfortunate  captives,  soon  stripped  of  their  sad 
finery,  wére  stretched,  one  after  another,  on  the  great  stone 
of  sacrifice. 

"  We  may  imagine  with  what  sensations  the  stupefied  Span- 
iards  must  have  gazed  on  this  horrid  spectacle,  so  near  that 
they  could  almost  recognize  the  persons  of  their  unfortimate 
fríends,  see  the  struggles  and  wnthings  of  their  bodies,  hear 
their  screams  of  agony!  Their  limbs  trembled  beneath  them 
as  they  thought  what  might  one  day  be  their  own  fate :  and 
the  bravest  among  them,  who  had  hitherto  gone  to  battle 
as  careless  and  lignt-hearted  as  to  the  banquet-room,  were 
unable,  from  this  time  forward,  to  encounter  their  ferocious 
enemy  without  a  sickening  feeling,  much  akin  to  fear,  coming 
over  them. 
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"  But  amidst  all  the  distress  and  multiplied  embarrassments 
of  their  situation,  the  Spaniards  still  remained  true  to  their 
purpose.  They  relaxed  in  no  degree  the  severity  of  the  block- 
ade.  Their  camps  still  occupied  the  only  avenues  to  the  city, 
and  their  batteries,  sweeping  down  the  long  defiles  at  every 
fresh  assault  of  the  Aztecs,  mowed  down  hundred&  of  the 
assailants. 

**  Soon  there  was  no  occasion  to  resort  to  artiíicial  means  to 
precipitate  the  min  of  the  Aztecs.  It  was  accelerated  every 
houT  by  causes  more  potent  than  those  arising  from  humán 
agency.  Pent  up  in  their  suffocating  quarters,  nobles,  com- 
moners,  and  slaves,  men,  women,  and  children,  f  aced  inevitable 
starvation.  They  wandered  about  in  search  of  anything  that 
might  mitigate  the  fierce  gnawings  of  hunger.  Somé  hunted 
for  insects  and  worms  on  the  borders  of  the  laké,  or  gathered 
the  salt  weeds  and  moss  from  its  bottom,  while  at  times  they 
might  be  seen  casting  a  wistf  ul  look  at  the  green  hills  beyond, 
which  many  of  them  had  left  to  share  the  fate  of  their  breth- 
ren  in  the  capital.  Hundreds  of  famished  wretches  died  every 
day  from  extremity  of  suffering. 

"  Cortés  oíf  ered  the  dying  Aztecs  a  chance  to  capitulate,  but 
they  refused.  As  long  as  they  were  able  to  stand  they  made 
murderous  assaults  on  the  Spanish  camps,  to  be  ruthlessly 
beaten  back  or  slaughtered  by  the  invaders. 

'^It  was  the  memoiii|Ue  13th  of  August,  1521,  the  day  of 
St.  HippolyttiSf  — from  this  circumstance  selected  as  the  patron 
saint  01  modern  Mexico,  —  that  Cortés  led  his  warlike  array 
for  the  last  time  across  the  black  and  blasted  environs  which 
lay  around  the  Indián  capital.  On  entering  the  Aztec  pre- 
cincts,  he  paused,  willing  to  afford  its  wretáied  inmates  one 
more  chance  to  escape  before  striking  the  fatál  blow.  Hfe 
obtained  an  interview  with  somé  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and 
expostulated  with  them  on  the  conduct  of  their  prince.  '  He 
surely  will  not,'  said  the  generál,  'see  you  all  perish,  when 
he  can  so  easily  savé  you.'  He  then  urged  them  to  prevail 
on  Guatemozin  to  hold  a  conference  with  him,  repeating  the 
assurance  of  his  personal  safety. 

"The  messengers  went  on  théir  mission,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  cihíiocóaÜ  at  their  head,  a  magistrate  of  high  author- 
ity  among  the  Mexicans.  He  said,  with  a  melancholy  air. 
that  '  Gwaiemozin  was  ready  to  die  where  he  was,  but  would 
hold  no  interview  with  the  Spanish  commander':  adding, 
inatoneof  resi^nation,  '  it  is  f  or  you  to  work  your  pleasure.* 
'Go,  then,'  replied  the  stern  conqueror,  'ana  prepare  your 
countrymen  for  death.  Their  hour  is  come.* 

"He  still  postponed  the  assault  foF  several  hours.  But  the 
impatience  of  his  troops  at  this  delay  was  heightened  by 
the  rumor  that  Giuiterríozin  and  his  nobles  were  preparing  to 
escape  with  their  eflFects  in  piraguas  and  canoes  which  were 
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moored  on  the  margin  of  the  laké.  Convinced  of  the  impolicy 
of  f urther  procrastination,  Cortés  made  his  íinal  disposition  f or 
the  attack,  and  took  his  own  station  on  an  azotea  which  com- 
manded  the  theatre  of  operations. 

"  When  the  assailants  came  intő  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
they  found  them  huddled  together  in  the  utmost  conf usion, 
all  ages  and  sexes,  in  masses  so  dense  that  they  nearly  forced 
one  another  over  the  brink  of  the  causeways  intő  the  water 
below.  Somé  had  climbed  on  the  terraces,  others  feebly 
supported  themselves  against  the  walls  of  the  buildings. 
Their  squalid  and  tattered  garments  gave  a  wildness  to  their 
appearance  which  still  further  heightened  the  ferocity  of 
their  expression,  as  they  glared  on  their  enemy  with  eyes  in 
which  haté  was  mingled  with  despair.  When  the  Spaniards 
had  approached  within  bowshot,  the  Aztecs  let  off  a  flight 
of  impotent  missiles,  showing  to  the  last  the  resolute  spint  of 
their  better  days.  "ÍThe  fatál  signal  was  then  given  by  the 
discharge  of  an  arquebuse,  —  speedily  foUowed  by  peals  of 
heavy  ordnance,  the  rattle  of  firearms,  and  the  hellish  shouts 
of  the  confederates  as  they  sprang  upon  their  victims.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  stain  the  page  with  a  repetition  of  the  horrors 
of  the  preceding  day.  Somé  of  the  wretched  Aztecs  threw 
themselves  intő  the  water  and  were  picked  up  by  canoes. 
Others  sank  and  were  suffocated  in  the  canals.  The  number 
of  these  became  so  great  that  a  bridge  was  made  of  their  dead 
bodies,  over  which  the  assailants  could  climb  to  the  opposite 
banks.  Others  again,  especially  the  women,  begged  for  mercy, 
which,  as  the  chroniclers  assure  us,  was  everywhere  granted 
by  the  Spaniards,  and,  contrary  to  the  instructions  of  Cortés , 
everywhere  refused  by  the  confederates. 

"  While  this  work  of  butchery  was  going  on,  numbers  were 
observed  pushing  off  in  the  barks  that  lined  the  shore,  and 
making  the  best  of  thfeir  way  acröss  the  laké.  They  were  con- 
stantly  intercepted  by  the  brigantines,  which  broke  through 
the  flimsy  array  of  boats,  sending  off  their  voUeys  right  and 
left,  as  the  crews  of  the  latter  hotly  assailed  them.  The  battle 
raged  as  fiercely  on  the  laké  as  on  land. 

*'Sandovaí  had  particularly  charged  his  captains  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  movements  of  any  vessél  in  which  it  was  at  all 
probable  that  Guatemozin  might  be  concealed.  At  this  crisis 
three  or  four  of  the  largest  firaguas  were  seen  skimming  over 
the  water  and  making  their  way  rapidty  to  the  shore.  A  cap- 
tain  named  Garcia  Holguin  came  alongside  one  of  the  piraguas, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  levél  their  cross-bows  at  the  boát.  But 
before  they  could  discharge  them  a  cry  arose  from  those  in 
it  that  their  lord  was  on  board.  At  the  same  moment  a  young 
warrior,  armed  with  buckler  and  maquahuiUy  rose  up,  as  iif 
to  beat  off  the  assailants.  But  as  the  Spanish  captain  ordered 
his  men  not  to  shoot,  he  dropped  his  weapons,  and  exclaimed. 
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'I  am  GtuUemozin.  Lead  me  to  M (dineké:  I  am  his  prisoner: 
but  let  no  harm  come  to  my  wife  and  my  foUowers.' 

"  The  news  of  Guatemozin's  capture  spread  rapidly  through 
the  fleet,  and  on  shore.  When  the  warriors  heard  it  they  ceased 
fíghting.  It  seemed  as  if  the  íight  had  been  maintained  thus 
long  to  divert  the  enemy's  attention  and  cover  their  master's 
retreat. 

**  On  the  day  foUowing  the  surrender,  Guatemozin  requested 
the  Spanish  commander  to  allow  the  Mexicans  to  leave  the 
city  and  to  pass  unmolested  intő  the  open  country.  To  this 
Cortés  readily  assented.  The  whole  number  who  departed  f rom 
the  stricken  place  is  estimated  at  f  rom  thirty  to  seventy  thou- 
sand,  besides  women  and  children  who  had  survived  the  sword, 
pestilence,  and  famine.  Of  the  whole  number  who  perished 
m  the  course  of  the  siege  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate 
computation.  The  accoimts  rangé  widely,  from  120,000,  the 
lowest  estimate,  to  240,000.  The  number  of  Spaniards  who 
feli  was  comparatively  small.  The  histórián  of  Tezaico  asserts 
that  30,000  of  his  own  countrymen  perished. 

"The  booty  found  by  the  Spaniards  feli  far  below  their 
expectations.  It  did  not  exceed,  according  to  the  general's 
statement,  a  hundred  and  thirty  tho\isand  castéüanos  of  gold, 
including  the  sovereign's  share,  which,  indeed,  taking  intő 
account  many  articles  of  curious  and  costly  workmanship, 
voluntarily  relinquished  by  the  army,  greatly  exceeded  ms 
legitímate  fífth.  It  is  believed  that  the  Aztecs  sunk  vast 
treasures  in  the  waters  of  the  laker 

"Thus,  after  a  siege  of  nearly  three  months*  duration. 
unmatched  in  history  tor  the  constancy  and  courage  of  the 
besieged,  seldom  surpassed  for  the  severity  of  its  sufiFerings. 
feli  the  renowned  capital  of  the  Aztecs."  (Prescott*s  CoriQuest.) 

g.  The  Vice-Regal  Period.  Mexico  was  under  the  irón  rule 
of  Spain  from  1521  to  1821,  and  during  those  three  centuries 
it  was  ruled  by  five  (Hernan  Cortés  first)  Govemors  (1521-28), 
two  Audiendas  (1528-35) ,  and  sixty-two  Viceroys  (1 535-1821) . 
the  last  of  whom  was  Francisco  Noveüa.  Personal  ambition 
and  religious  zeal  stimulated  Cortés  to  the  Conquest,  and 
covetousness  and  the  lőve  of  power  were  the  salient  character- 
istics  of  many  of  the  peruked  and  bespangled  rulers  who  fol- 
lowed  him.  These  viceroys  (virreyes)  were  for  the  most  part 
Spanish  nobles,  prelates,  or  court  politicians,  who  sought  the 
position  for  selfish  purposes  and  with  the  idea  of  repairing 
their  dilapidated  fortunes  in  the  New  World.  They  ruled  over 
one  of  the  most  extensive  empires  of  the  world  —  a  colony 
which  extended  over  20  degrees  of  latitude,  which  embraced 
every  known  climate,  and  which  contained  millions  of  humán 
beings.  They  were  responsible  only  to  the  King  of  Spain  and 
the  powerf ul  Conaejo  de  las  Indias  (thousands  of  miles  away) , 
and  during  their  incumbency  of  office,  the  conquered  territory 
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•was  exploited  for  the  Viceroys,  the  Church,  and  the  Spanish 
Crown.  The  vice-regal  salary  was  forty  thousand  pesoa  a  year 
(raised  in  1689  to  $70,000) ,  and  despite  enormous  expendi- 
tures,  somé  of  these  petty  kings  were  enabied  to  retum  to 
Spain  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  years  with  vast  fortunes  wrung 
from  the  coerceoi  and  enslaved  natives.  Foreigners  were  ex- 
cluded  from  the  country,  education  was  monopolized  by  the 
clergy,  and  the  best  land,  the  most  profítable  commerce,  and 
the  most  influential  govemment  offices  were  held  by  the  native 
Spaniards.  But  among  the  men  of  this  long  vice-regal  succes- 
8Íon  were  somé  whose  ambition  was  to  uplift  the  oppressed 
Indians  and  to  govem  their  country  for  them,  wisely  and 
well.  Their  names  are  conspicuous  m  Mexican  history  and 
their  memory  is  revered  by  the  people. 

Antonio  de  Mendoza  (Conde  de  Tendiüa  y  Comendador  de 
SocTieUanos)  j  the  Ist  Viceroy  (1535-50),  was  distinguished  for 
his  humane  e£forts  to  mitij^atie  the  hardships  of  the  enslaved 
Indians.  He  sent  expeditions  northward  on  voyages  of  dis- 
covery;  founded  the  cities  of  Valladolid  (now  Morelia)  and 
Guadalajara ;  issued  the  first  money  minted  in  Mexico ;  aided 
Fray  Pedro  de  Gante  to  establish  schools,  —  particularly  the 
celebrated  school  of  Santiago  TlaÜelolco,  —  and  caused  the 
first  printing-press  to  be  brought  from  Spain.  The  noble 
missionary  Fraj/  Bartolomé  de  las  Caaas  reached  Mexico  during 
his  rei^n  and  received  his  ardent  su{)port.  The  mines  of 
Guanajuato  and  Zacatecas  were  exploited.  The  admirable 
precedent  of  this  benevolent  man  strongly  influenced 

Luis  de  Velasco,  2d  V.  (1550-64).  The  example  of  La$ 
Caaas  (" Defender  of  the  Indians")  for  good  was  so  great  that 
Velasco  emancipated  150,000  Indians  enslaved  by  Spanish 
landowners.  He  founded  (1553)  the  first  University  in  New 
Spain,  and  the  Hospitál  Reál;  distributed  Crown  Lands 
among  the  Indians ;  and  by  means  of  expeditions  northward, 
he  essayed  to  pacify  and  civilize  the  nomád  tribes  of  those 
regions.   One  of  his  captains  disco vered  the  still  enormously 

Eroductive  silver-mines  of  Fresnillo  and  Sombrerete.  Silao, 
^urango,  and  San  Miguel  de  AUende  were  founded  during  his 
reign,  and  the  great  Dike  of  San  Lazaro  was  built.  He  died 
in  Mex.  City  July  31,  1564,  and  he  is  revered  as  the  great 
"emancipator." 

Gaston  de  Peralta,  3d  V.  (1566-68),  was  succeeded  by 
Martin  Enriquez  de  Almama  (Knight  of  Santiago),  4th  V. 
(1568-80).  He  was  known  as  the  "Inquisitor,"  because  the 
Inquisition  was  established  in  Mexico  during  his  rei^.  During 
his  incumbency  of  oflBce  the  Jesuits  reached  Mexico  (1572) ; 
the  comer-stone  of  the  Mex.  City  Cathedral  was  laid  (1^73), 
and  the  city  of  León  was  founded  (1576).  During  the  time  of 
Loremo  Juarez  de  Mendoza^  5th  V.  (1580-84),  the  fabulously 
rich  mines  of  San  Luis  Potosí  were  disco  vered. 
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Pedro  Moya  de  Contreras  (Archbishop  of  Mexico),  the  6tlf 
V.  (1584),  was  succeeded  (in  1585)  by 

Alvaro  Manriquez  de  Zúniga  (Marqués  de  ViUa  Manrique), 
7th  V.  (1 585-90) ,  who  extended  the  commerce  between  Mexico 
and  the  Far  East. 

LuÍ8  de  Velasco  (Marqués  de  Salinas) ,  a  son  of  the  "  Emanci- 
pator, "  was  the  8th  V.  (1590-95).  He  framed  iust  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  Indians,  and  was  a  wise  and  benevolent 
ruler. 

Gaspar  de  Zúniga  y  Acevedo  (Count  of  Monterey),  the  9th 
V.  (1595-1603),  extended  the  Spanish  dominions  intő  Cali- 
fomia,  founded  there  the  town  of  Monterey,  another  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Mexican  state  of  Nuevo  León,  and  Santa  Fé 
in  New  Mexico.  He  alsó  conveyed  to  Spain  the  astounding 
inf ormation  that  since  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  to  Mexico, 
the  native  population  had  fallen  off  three  f ourt-hs  I 

Jüan  ManueL  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  y  Luna  {Marqués  de 
Montesclaro8)j  lOth  V.  (1603-07),  was  succeeded  by 

Luis  de  Velasco,  who  returned  from  Peru  and  became  Viceroy 
(llth),  for  the  second  time  (1607-11).  The  great  Cut  of 
Huehuetoca  (p.  135),  aimed  to  drain  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
was  begun  by  his  order. 

Archbishop  Garda  Guerra,  12th  V.  (1611-12). 

Diego  Fernandez  de  Córdova  (Marqués  de  Guadalcazar) , 
13th  V. (1612-21). 

Diego  Carrillo  de  Mendoza  y  Pimentel  (Conde  de  Priego  y 
Marqués  de  Gelves),  14th  V.  (1621-24). 

Rodrigo  Pacheco  Osorio  (Marqués  de  Cerralvo),  15th  V* 
(1624-35). 

Lope  Diaz  de  Armendariz,  16th  V.  (1635-40). 

Diego  Lopez  Pacheco  Cabrera  y  Bobadiüa  (Duqus  de  Escalona 
y  Marqués  de  Villena),  17th  V.  (1640-42). 

Jtian  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza  (Bishop  of  Puebla),  18th  V. 
(for  about  5  months). 

Garda  Sarmiento  de  Sotomayor  (Count  of  Salvatierra) ,  19th 
V.  (1642-48). 

M arcos  Lopez  de  Torres  y  Rueda  (Bishop  of  Yucatan),  20th 
V.  (1648-50),  was  a  zealous  bigot,  who  caused  15  persons  to 
be  strangled  and  burned  by  the  Inquisition. 

Luis  Enriquez  de  Guzman  (Count  of  Alha  Liste),  21st  V. 
(1650-53). 

Frandsco  Fernandez  de  la  Cueva  (Duque  de  Alhuűuerque) , 
22d  V.  (1653-60). 

Jüan  de  Leiva  y  de  la  Cerda  (Marqués  de  Ldva  y  de  Ladradá), 
23d  V.  (1660-64). 

Diego  Osorio  de  Escóbar  y  Llamas  (Bishop  of  Puebla),  24 th 
V.  (for  a  few  months  in  1664)  was  succeeded  by 

Antonio  Sebastian  de  ToledOj  Molina  y  Saíazar.  25th  V. 
(1664-73). 
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Pedro  NufU)  Colon  de  Portugál  y  Castro  (Duque  de  Veraguas) , 
26th  V.  (for  six  days  in  1673). 

Fray  Payo  Enriquez  de  Rivera  (Archbishop  of  Mexico),  27 th 
V.  (1673-80),  was  a  wise  and  progressive  ruler,  untainted 
by  the  bigotry  which  at  that  time  was  a  clerical  trait. 

Tomás  Antonio  Maniique  de  la  Cerda^  28th  V.  (1680-86). 

MeUhor  Portocarrero  Laso  de  la  Vega  (Count  of  Monclova), 
29th  V.  (1686-88),  founded  Monclova  (State  of  Coahuila),  and 
built,  at  his  own  expense,  the  great  aqueduct  which  formerly 
brought  water  f rom  Chapultepec  to  Mexico  City. 

Gaspar  de  la  Cerda  Sandával  Süva  y  Mendoza  (Conde  de 
GcHve),  30th  V.  (1688-96),  accomplished  the  Conquest  of  Texas 
(1691) ;  founded  (1692)  the  city  of  Pensacola  (Florida) ;  sent 
many  colonists  to  New  Mexico,  and  proved  an  eneigetic, 
far-sighted,  and  just  ruler.  During  his  reign  the  first  Amer- 
ican newspaper,  El  Mercurio  VólarUe,  was  established. 

Jium  de  Ortega  Montanez  (Bishop  of  Michoacan),  3l8t  V 
(1696),  was  replaced  by 

Jósé  Sanniento  VaJladares  {Conde  de  Montezuma),  32d  V. 
(1696-1701),  who  wedded  Maria  Andrea  Montessuma,  third 
Countess  and  fourth  in  descent  from  MorUezuma  II,  thiough 
his  son,^  Pedro  JohiudicahrMjUzin  Montezuma. 

Jüan  de  Ortega  Montafíez  became  Viceroy  (33d)  a  second 
time  in  1701. 

Fernandez  de  la  Cueva  Enriqv£Z  (Duque  de  AJbuquerque)  ^ 
34 th  V.  (1701-11),  colonized  New  Mexico  and  foundecTthe  pre- 
sent  town  of  Albuquerque  (U.  S.  A.). 

Femando  de  Alencastro  Marona  y  Süva  {Marqués  de 
Valdafuentes),  Z5thY.  (1711-16). 

Baltazár  de  Zúfíiga  Guzman  Sotomayor  y  Mendosa,  36th  V. 
(171&-22). 

Jüan  de  Acuna  {Marqués  deCasafuerte),  37th  V.  (1722-34), 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Province  in  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened  way.  He  was  a  Peruvian,  and  the  only  American-born 
Viceroy. 

Jüan  Antonio  de  Vizarron  y  Eguiarreta  (Archbishop  of 
Mexico),  38th  V.  (1734-40). 

Pedro  de  Castro  Figueroa  y  Salazar,  39th  V.  (1740-42). 

Pedro  Cebrian  y  Agustin  {Conde  de  Fuendara),  40th  V. 
(1742-46),  made  the  first  effort  to  collect  and  tabulate  prac- 
tical  statistical  information  conceming  Mexico. 

Jüan  Francisco  deGűemes  y  Horcasitas,  41st  V.  (1746-55). 

Agustin  de  Ahumada  y  VüUilon,  42d  V.  (1755-60). 


1  The  Spaniards  iiíipressed  their  wishes  and  their  personality  so  strongly 
on  the  Indians  that  many  of  these  subjects— somé  through  inclination, 
others  through  fear— discarded  their  own  names  for  Spanish  titles.  In 
certain  eases  proper  names  were  retained  and  Castilian  Chrístian  namee 
were  added. 
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Francisco  Caji^al  de  la  Vega  (eac-Govemor  of  Cuba),  43d 
V.  for  a  brief  penod. 

Joaquin  de  Monserrat  {Marqués  de  Cruüias)j  44th  V.  (1760- 
66),  organized  for  the  first  time  a  regular  army  in  Mexico. 

Carlos  Francisco  de  Croix  (Marqués  de  Croix)^  45th  V. 
(1766-71),  raised  the  salary  of  the  Mexican  Viceroys  from 
$40,000  to  $70,000  a  year.  Many  civic  improvements.  He 
doubled  the  size  of  the  Alameda ;  sent  a  royal  convoy  to  Spain 
(1770)  with  thirty  millions  of  silver  pesos,  and  was  instru- 
mental  in  enforcing  the  royal  order  (of  June  25,  1767)  which 
expelled  the  Jesuite  from  Mexico*  An  able  ruler. 

Antonio  Maria  de  Bucardi  y  Ursúa,  46th  V.  (1771-79), 
a  wise,  benevolent.  and  thoroughly  admirable  man,  whose  in- 
fluence  is  yet  felt  in  Mexico.  He  developed  the  country  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  increased  commerce;  minted  $127,396,000 
in  Mex.  silver;  fostered  the  military  strength  of  the  nation, 
and  carried  to  completion  more  civic  ref orms  than  had  all  the 
viceroys  combined  who  preceded  him.  With  this  man  arose 
the  star  of  New  Spain.  A  book  could  be  fiiled  with  the  stories 
(still  current  among  the  people)  of  his  wisdom,  kindness,  and 
judgment.  He  died  in  ofEce  April  9,  1779,  and  was  buried 
with  great  honors  in  the  church  of  NiLCstra  Sefiora  de  Giiada' 
lupe,  Several  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  (the  CaUes 
de  Bucaréli,  p.  371)  were  named  for  him,  and  his  memoryis 
fresh  and  sweet  in  the  hearts  of  intelligent  Mexicans. 

Martin  de  Mayorga  (Governor  of  Guatemala),  47th  V. 
(1779-83). 

MaJbías  de  Galvez,  sumamed  ''The  Diligent,"  48th  V.  (1783- 
85),  an  earnest,  quiet  worker,  with  an  ambition  to  elevate  the 
people  to  better  things. 

Bernardo  de  Galvez  {son  of  Matías  de  G.),  49th  V.  (1785-87), 
constructed  the  Castillo  de  Chapultepec  (p.  386). 

Alomo  Nunez  de  Haro  y  Peraíta  (Archbishop  of  Mexico), 
50th  V.  (1787). 

Manuel  Antonio  Flores  (Governor  of  Bogotá),  51st  V. 
(1787-89). 

Jüan  Vicente  de  Güemes  Packeco  de  PadiUa  (Conde  de 
ReviUagigedo)j  52d  V.  (1789-94),  a  stern  and  eccentric 
nobleman  with  an  aptitude  for  civic  reform.  He  ably  seconded 
the  work  begun  by  Bucareli;  caused  the  streets  of  Mexico 
City  to  be  cleaned,  paved,  and  lighted ;  organized  an  eíficient 
police  force;  executed  a  number  of  highwaymen;  established 
weekly  posts  between  the  capital  and  outlying  intendencies, 
and  remodelled  the  military  organization.  He  started  an  ex- 
pedition  from  Mexico  that  reached  as  far  north  as  Behring's 
Straits.  He  was  wont  to  prowl  the  city's  streets  at  midnignt 
in  search  of  abuses,  which  he  simimaril^  corrected,  and  he 
placed  a  locked  box  with  a  síit  in  the  lid,  m  a  public  place,  for 
the  receipt  of  petitions  and  complaints  from  those  who  could 
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not  obtain  a  personal  interview  with  him.  One  ni^hÉ^  he 
entered  a  street  ílanked  by  squalid  dwellings  and  terminating 
iasLCulde  sac.  The  corregidor  (mayor)  was  at  once  ordered  to 
open  a  wide  h^hway  and  to  have  it  completed  so  that  he, 
the  Viceroy,  might  drive  through  it  on  his  way  to  mass  the 
followin^  moming.  A  small  army  of  workmen  were  routed 
out  of  their  beds,  and  the  next  moming  the  Caüe  de  Revü- 
Uwigedo  (which  now  intersects  the  Avenida  Juarez  at  the 
Alameda  in  Mex.  City)  was  completed. 

Miguél  de  la  Grua  Talamanca  (Marqués  de  Brandforte,  an 
Italian  adventurer),  53d  V.  (1794-98),  secured  his  appoint- 
ment  by  chicanery,  and  before  his  retirement  succeeaed  in 
making  himself  the  most  cordially  detested  official  in  the 
Colony.  During  his  reign  all  that  portion  of  Florida  (now 
U.  S.  A.)  \ying  west  of  the  Perdido  River  was  ceded  to  Francé. 

Miguel  Jósé  de  Agama,  called  "The  Bonapartist,"  54 th  V. 
(1798-1800). 

Félix  Berenguer  de  Marquinaj  55th  V.  (1800-03),  causéd  to 
be  made  the  splendid  equestrian  statue  (comp.  p.  373)  of 
Carlos  IV,  at  Mexico  City. 

Jo8é  de  Iturrigaray,  "The  Monarchist,"  56th  V.  (1803-08). 

Pedro  Garibay,  "The  Revolutionist,"  57th  V.  (1808).  ad 
interim. 

Francisco  Javier  Lizana  (Archbishop  of  Mexico),  58th  V. 
(1809-10). 

Pedro  Catani  (Presidente  of  the  Audiencia),  59th  V.  (1810), 
ad  interim.  ' 

Francisco  Javier  Venegas,  60th  V.  (1810-16).  Coincident 
with  the  opening  of  his  reign  began  the  Revolutionary  period. 

Jv/in  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  61st  V.  (1816-21),  was  known  as 
"The  Unfortunate,"  because  he  reached  Mexico  when  the 
power  of  Spain  was  declining,  and  the  country  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  revolutionary  war  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  unable 
to  quell. 

Francisco  de  Novella,  Azabal,  Perez  y  Sicardo,  62d  V.  (1821), 
remained  in  office  but  a  few  months,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
vice-regal  line.  He  was  relieved  by 

Jüan  O'Dotw/m,  Captain-General  of  New  Spain,  and  the 
last  Spanish  ruler  in  Mexico.  He  reached  Vera  Cruz  in  1821, 
took  the  oath  of  oflSce  there  Aug.  3,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  revolutionists  from  exercising  his  authonty.  He  died 
at  Mexico  City  Oct.  7,  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy  brought  on 
—  it  is  said  —  by  chagrin  at  the  thought  that  Mexico  was  no 
longer  a  Spanish  colony.^ 

h.  War  for  Independence.  During  the  reign  of  the  Span- 
ish Viceroy  Jósé  de  Iturrigaray ,  in  Mexico,  the  internál  affairs 

1  Portraits in  oil of  aíl  the  suocession of  rulers,  from  Cortés  to O'Donoju, 
may  be  studied  in  the  National  Museum  (p.  298),  and  in  the  Palaoio 
Municipal  (p.  292)  at  Mexico  City. 
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of  S|)ain  were  hopelessly  muddled;  Carlos  IV  had  abdicated 
in  favor  of  Ferdinánd  VII,  who,  in  tum,  had  been  f orced  to 
step  aside  in  favor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Iturrigaray  helieved 
that  Mexico  should  govem  itself  (with  a  Spanish  Viceroy  as 
King),  and  he  con véned  an  assembly  of  notables  with  the  aim 
of  securing  the  necessary  power.  He  won  over  the  masses  by 
promising  to  rehnquish  the  regency  as  soon  as  another  Spanisn 
King  should  occupy  the  Spanish  throne.  The  Spaniards  in 
Mexico  rebelled,  seized  the  Viceroy,  and  imprisonea  him  in  the 
fortress  of  San  Jüan  de  Ulua  (at  Vera  Cruz),  whence  he  was 
sent  back  to  Spain. 

The  independence  idea  appealed  to  the  people  and  they 
nursed  it.  Centuries  of  despotism  and  misgovemment  had 
failed  to  kill  out  the  patriotism  and  strength  of  the  Mexicans, 
and  independence  soon  became  the  chief  thought  of  every 
one.  Correspondence  clubs  were  established  in  somé  of  the 
towns,  and  plans  for  an  early  uprising  were  formulated. 
MigtbeL  Hidalgó  y  Costilla,  parish  priest  of  the  village  of 
Dolores  (in  Guanajuato),  took  the  idea  of  freedom  for  Mexico 
nearest  to  heart.  He  was  a  Creole  (bom  May  8,  1753),  nearly 
sixty  y^ears  old,  with  a  powerf  ul  influence  over  the  Indians  of 
his  parish.  He  began  the  manufacture  of  lances,  and  planned 
an  uprising  during  the  annual  Indián  jiesta  which  began  in 
Dec.  His  nearest  con£dants  were  the  several  members  of  an 
alieged  Society  for  the  Study  of  the  Fine  Árts,  established  in 
1808  in  the  city  of  Querétaro.  From  this  centre  a  sustained 
influence  was  soon  radiatin^,  and  the  society  counted  upon 
many  members  in  the  adjoming  State  of  Guanajuato.  The 
influence  of  the  Mayor  (Corregidor)  of  Querétaro  was  soon 
secured,  as  well  as  that  of  his  wife,  La  Corregidora,  Dqna 
JosefaÓrtiz  de  Dominguez.  Coincidently  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion,  and  the  adherence  of  Captains  I^nacio  Aüende  and  Jüan 
Aldama  of  the  King's  Regiment,  stationed  hard  by,  were  alsó 
obtained. 

Mariano  Galvan,  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  imparted  his  know- 
ledge  to  the  Querétaro  postmaster,  who  immediately  repaired 
to  Mexico  City  and  disclosed  the  revolutionary  plans  to  the 
Government.  On  the  night  of  Sept.  13,  an  intimation  of  the 
pubUcity  of  the  plans  reached  the  ears  of  Rafael  Gü  de  León, 
an  ecclesiastic  judge  of  Q.,  and  because  of  his  friendship  for 
the  mayor  he  wamed  him.  The  latter  at  once  sought  the  ad- 
vice  of  his  wife,  who  in  turn  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  warn 
Hidalgó  of  his  peril.  The  Cura  was  told  (at  2  a.  m.  Sept.  16) 
that  the  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  he  decided  to  strike 
the  blow  at  once.  At  early  mass,  he  announced  to  his  parish- 
ioners  that  "  Spain  was  no  longer  Spanish,  but  was  French, 
and  that  the  time  for  Mexico  to  be  free  had  come.*'  He  dwelt 
upon  how  the  Spanish  soldiery  had  oppressed  evén  the  peace- 
ful  inhabitants  of    his  own  village,  stealing  their  savings. 
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ruining  their  fíelds,  and  violating  their  homes.  The  modest 
silk  industry  started  by  Hidalgó  had  been  destroyed,  as  the 

fpaniards  had  cut  down  the  mulberry  trees.  The  Indians 
ppeared  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Hidalgó  then  rang  the  famous 
lioerty  bell  (comp.  p.  268),  and  voiced  the  stirring  appeal 
known  since  as  the  öriio  de  Dolores  (the  cry  from  Dolores). 
This  was,  in  substance:  "Lon^  live  our  most  Holy  Mother 
of  Guadaiupe!  Long  live  America,  and  death  to  bad  govem- 
ment!"  The  zealous  pa triót  began  the  march  forthwith. 
Passing  the  chmtjh  of  Atotonilco,  he  took  therefrom  a  banner 
bearin^  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadaiupe,  and,  affixing  it 
to  his  lanee,  adopted  it  as  the  standard  of  the  *' Army  of  In- 
dependence."  ■  The  making  of  the  struggle  a  religious  war  as 
-w&l  as  one  for  freedom  was  more  the  promptings  of  a  pious 
mind  than  a  premeditated  stroke  of  diplomacy.  The  priest 
felt  that  with  so  redoubtable  a  patroness  victory  would  assur- 
edly  be  theirs. 

The  idea  íilled  the  Indians  with  enthusiasm,  and  when  the 
insurgents  reached  the  town  of  San  Miguel  that  night,  the 
regiment  to  which  Captain  AUende  belonged  declared  at  once 
for  independence.  Celaya  surrendered  on  Sept.  21,  as  the 
army  marched  through  on  its  way  to  the  rich  city  of  Guana- 
juato.  An  organization  of  the  army  was  attempted  at  Célaya, 
and  Hidalgó  was  proclaimed  Captain-Generai  of  his  20,000 
troops. 

Guanajuato,  capital  of  the  Province  of  G.,  contained  80,000 
inhabitants,  the  nchest  silver-mines  in  Spanish-America,  and 
was,  in  point  of  wealth,  second  to  Mexico  City.  Af ter  desperate 
fíghting,  the  place  was  captured.  The  Spaniards  took  refuge 
in  the  Alhóndiga,  or  Castle  of  Grenaditas,  and  one  of 
the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  revolution  soon  raged  round  its 
walls.  The  insurgents  were  for  the  most  part  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  slings,  machetes  (cane-knives),  and  lances,  and 
while  the  provinciai  militia  fought  with  great  determination, 
under  skilíed  oflScers,  the  impetuous  onslaught  of  the  patriots 
won.  Despite  Hidalgó* 8  earnest  entreaties,  a  generál  massacre 
took  place.  Three  centuries  of  Spanish  misrule  and  oppression 
told  upon  the  Indians,  and  their  war-cry,  "  Mueran  tos  Gackw- 
pines  '*  (death  to  the  Spaniards) ,  was  emphasized  by  three  days 
of  camage  and  destruction. 

From  the  Alhóndigaf  Hidalgó  secured  five  millions  of  pesos, 
which  went  to  swell  the  treasury  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
province  declared  for  him  and  many  of  the  provinciai  militia 
deserted  to  his  standard.  He  at  once  had  the  bells  of  the  city 
cast  intő  cannon,.  employed  the  mint  to  coin  money  (in  the 
name  of  Ferdinánd  VÍI),  and  continued  his  attempts  to  organ- 
ize  his  army. 

Meanwhile  the  Viceroy  had  awakened  to  the  dangers  of  the 
situation,  and  was  sending  out  troops  under  skilled  conmiand- 
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ers  to  combat  the  insurgents,  and  to  protect  places  along 
their  proposed  line  of  march.  The  Churcii  became  alarmed  at 
the  peril  which  threatened  it  through  a  govemment  ovei; 
which  it  had  established  a  quasi-protectorate.  The  Bishop 
of  Michoacan  hurled  edicts  of  excommunication  against  all 
insurgents,  and  Archbishop  Lizana  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
combating  the  principles  upon  which  Hidalgó  justified  the 
revolution,  and  ordering  the  Spanish  and  Creole  clergy  to 
declare  from  their  pulpits,  and  cause  it  to  be  everywhere 
known,  that  the  purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  subvert  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  The  Inquisition  eharged  Hidalgó  with 
every  error  of  which  that  tribunal  took  cognizance.  The  Vice- 
roy  VeTiegas  pliblished  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of 
ten  thousand  pesos  for  the  capture,  dead  or  alive,  of  Hidalgó 
and  his  two  chief  military  companions. 

The  anny  left  Guanajuato  (Oct.  10)  and  proceeded  to 
Valladolid  (now  Morelia),  which  immediately  declared  for 
independence.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  army,  the  Bishop, 
Council,  and  civil  authorities  evacuated  the  place.  HereíTi- 
dalgo's  force  was  swelled  by  a  considerable  body  of  soldiery, 
and  the  erstwhile  country  priest  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  an  undisciplined'army  of  80,000  men.  He  took  vast  sums 
from  the  coflfers  of  the  Valladolid  Cathedral,  but  was  excom- 
municated  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  for  the  act.  Here  he 
alsó  leamed  of  a  vice-regal  proclamation  decreeing  that  any 
one  taken  with  arms  against  the  Government  woíud  be  shot 
within  íifteen  minutes  after  capture  without  the  ''benefit  of 
clergy." 

The  army  began  its  march  to  Mexico  City,  gaining  new 
adherents  by  the  way.  Hidalgó  reviewed  his  troops  at  Acám- 
baro  and  was  proclaimed  "  Generalisimo.*'  Oct.  30,  he  fought 
his  first  engagement  with  the  royal  forces  in  the  field  (at 
Monté  de  las  Cruces) ,  and  won  a  signal  victory  over  the  Span- 
ish forces  under  General  Truxillo.  The  defeat  demoraíized 
the  vice-regal  armv,  and  had  Hidalgó  moved  at  once  upon  the 
capital,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  fallen  intő  his  hands 
and  given  success  to  his  plans.  Heréin  he  proved  a  poor 
generaUsimOy  and  showed  a  lack  of  military  sagacity.  After 
advancing  to  the  hadenda  of  Qtuiximalpa  (5  leagues  from  the 
panic-stricken  capital)  and  sending  a  summons  (which  elicited 
no  reply)  to  the  Viceroy  to  surrender,  he  retreated  with  his 
army  toward  the  interior  of  the  country.  On  Nov.  7,  the  army 
encountered  a  train  of  artillery  and  10,000  well-equipped 
Creole  troops  commanded  by  General  Félix  Maria  CaUeja  del 
Reyj  who  had  been  sent  out  to  concentrate  the  vice-r^al 
forces.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  ensued,  Hidalgo's  In- 
dians  displayed  more  courage  than  discretion;  rushing  with 
their  clubs  and  improvised  lances  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy,  to  fali  in  heaps.  They  were  so  ignorant  of  the  effects 
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of  artillery  that  they  ran  up  to  cannon  in  action  and  attempted 
to  stop  them  with  their  sombreros.  After  beating  a  hasty  re- 
treat,  it  was  found  that  they  had  suffered  a  loss  equal  to  the 
entire  Spanish  force. 

Entenng  Guadalajara,  Hidalgó  concentrated  his  forces  and 
organized  a  ^ovemment.  C alléja  went  to  Guanajuato,  and 
made  that  city  the  scene  of  notable  cruelties  in  retaliation 
for  the  excesses  committed  by  Hidalgo's  Indians.  Fourteen 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were  butehered. 

A  commissioner  sent  by  Hidalgó  from  Guadalajara  to  the 
United  States  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  the  patriot's 
plans  and  resources  were  leamed,  and  his  downfall  hastened. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  promulgating  decrees  aboUshing 
slavery  and  stamp  duties,  royal  forces  were  sent  against  him, 
a  battle  was  fought  at  Puente  de  Calderon  (Jan.  16,  1811), 
and  the  army  of  independence  dispersed.  HidalgOj  AUendey 
Aidama^  and  Jimenez  held  together  and  started  northward, 
intending  to  secure  assistance  and  purchase  arms  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  captured  and  later  executed, 
and  their  heads  taken  to  Guanajuato  and  placed  upon  pikes 
at  the  four  comers  of  the  Alhóndiga,  as  '*a  waming  to  Mex- 
icans  who  chose  to  revolt  against  Spanish  govemment." 
There  the  heads  remained  until  independence  was  won.  In 
1823,  their  bodies  were  buried  under  the  Altar  de  los  Reyes, 
in  the  apse  of  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral. 

Hidalgo's  logical  successor  was  his  pupil.  Jósé  Maria  More- 
los,  a  Mestizo,  a  Catholic  priest,  an  íntrepid  fíghter,  and  a  com- 
mander  of  marked  ability.  He  took  over  the  command  and 
be^n  a  successf  ul  and  destructive  campaign  against  the  Span- 
iards. In  six-and-twenty  hard-fought  engagements  he  was 
successf  ul  in  all  but  two.  In  a  battle  near  Acapulco  (whither 
he  was  sent  by  Hidalgó  in  1810),  he  defeated  the  vice-re^al 
troops,  captured  800  muskets,  5  pieces  of  artillery,  700  pris- 
oners,  much  ammunition,  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  After 
the  war  he  was  known  as  '*The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Battles." 

Among  the  trusted  lieutenants  of  Morelos  was  another 
priest,  Mariano  Matamoros,  noted  for  his  military  genius. 
Aiding  him  were  the  celebrated  Dr.  CoSy  the  Bravos  brothers, 
Galena,  Manueí  de  Mier  y  Teran,  Fdix  Hernandez,  Ignacío 
Lopez  RayoUj  Jósé  Maria  Liceagaj  and  a  hőst  of  ambitious 
patriots. 

Early  in  1812  two  battalions  of  Spanish  troops,  including 
a  famous  regiment  of  Asturias  (which  had  won  the  title  of 
*'the  Invincibles"  in  the  Peninsula),  came  to  Mexico  to  sup- 
port  the  vice-regal  government,  and  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
Independents  to  subjection.  The  insurgents  were  severely 
punished,  but  their  military  exploits  were  not  checked.  A 
guerrilla  warfare  now  raged  throughout  the  colony,  and  the 
royal  troops  were  harassed  incessantly.  The  exploits  of  the 
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rancheros  (ranchmen)  fonned  one  of  the  most  picturescjue 
chapters  of  the  long  war.  Expert  in  the  use  of  the  lariat; 
born  with  an  aptitude  for  guernlla  fighting,  hardy,  brave,  and 
persistent,  they  were  to  the  Spaniards  what  Morgan  and  his 
shif ty  bánd  were  to  the  Northern  troops  during  the  American 
war  of  1864.  They  travelled  usually  in  small  groups,  and 
scattered  when  danger  threatened,.to  reunite  at  somé  given 
point  miles  away.  Each  unit  was  a  formidable  fighting  ma- 
chine,  at  once  dreaded  and  detested  by  the  Ibérián  troops, 
who  were  unused  to  being  dragged  from  their  saddles  by  a 
hurtling  lasso,  bumped  across  a  cacti-strewn  plaín  and  trussed 
and  hustled  Üke  yearling  steers. 

Morelos  now  called  a  Congress  of  Mexicans,  and  essayed  to 
organize  an  Independent  Nation.  Forty  deputies  assembled 
at  Chilpancingo  in  Sept.,  1813,  and  Morelos  was  nominated 
Captain-General  of  the  Independent  forces;  decrees  were 
passed  abolishing  slavery,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the 
collection  of  tithes  for  the  support  of  religious  societies.  The 
Congress  removed  to  Tlacotépec,  and  finally  convened  in 
Apatzingan,  where  it  published  (Nov.  16,  1813)  its  formai 
Deciara tion  of  Independence  of  Spain.  "  Mexico  was  decláred 
free  from  Spanish  control,  with  liberty  to  work  out  its  own 
destiny,  and  with  the  Román  Catholic  religion  for  its  spiritual 
guidance."  The  name  chosen  for  the  new  nation  was  "The 
Kingdom  of  Anáhuac."  A  Constitution,  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions,  was  adopted.  Copies  of  this,  and  the  Declaration, 
were,  by  order  of  the  Viceroy,  ceremoniouslj^  burned  in  Pub- 
lic in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  in  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Republic. 

Morelos  now  undertook  to  traverse  a  section  of  the  country 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  captured  (near  Tex- 
malaca),  loaded  with  chains,  and  taken  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
capital.  He  was  brought  before  the  Holy  OflBce,  condemned, 
and  his  auUMie-fé  was  the  last  pronounced  by  the  Inquisition 
in  Mexico.  After  being  degraded  by  the  priesthood  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  secular  arín,  and  was  shot  at  San  Cristóbal 
Ecatepec  in  Dec,  1815. 

The  heroic  days  of  the  revolution  ended  with  Morelos,  and 
the  cause  soon  languished.  When  (Sept.,  1816)  C alléja  dd  Rey 
was  succeeded  in  the  Virreinato  byjua,n  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  the 
insurgents  were  apparently  under  Spanish  control.  Every 
captured  révolutiomst  had  been  summarily  shot.  With  the 
exception  of  the  freebooting  expedition  of  Francisco  Javier 
Mina,  in  1817,  Mexico  was  so  little  disturbed  by  actual  war 
until  1820,  that  the  Viceroy,  whose  policy  was  conciliatory, 
reported  to  the  Regent  that  he  would  answer  for  the  safety 
of  Mexico,  and  that  there  was  no  need  of  sending  any  more 
troops  from  Spain. 

But  a  formidable  uprising  soon  occurred,  and  the  Vicero}'' 
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appointed  Agustin  de  Iturhide,  commander  of  the  District 
oi  the  South.  After  fíghting  a  few  engagements  with  the  in- 
surgents  under  General  Vicente  GverrerOf  Iturhide  met  the 
latter  and  proposed  that  they  should  unité  in  proclaiming 
the  independence  of  Mexico.  In  conformity,  Iturhide  pul> 
lished  (Feb.  24)  the  famous  Plán  de  Igucda  known  as  Las 
Trés  GcarantíaSf  in  that  it  provided  for  the  conservation  of  the 
Román  Catholic  Church,  for  the  absolute  independence  of 
Mexico  as  a  moderate  monarchy,  with  an  ostensible  adhesion 
to  Ferdinánd  VII,  and  for  the  unión  of  Spaniards  and  Mex- 
icans  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  The  plán  received  the  im- 
mediate  support  of  the  clergy,  who  just  now  found  themselves 
in  an  awkward  situation.^ 

The  colors  of  the  Mexican  flag  (adopted  April  14,  1823) 
represented  the  Trés  Garantias :  white  (religious  purity) ;  red 
(unión  of  Spaniards  and  Mexicans);  green  (independence). 
Iturbide*s  army  was  thereafter  called  the  Anny  of  the  Three 
Guarantees, 

Revolutionary  leaders,  who  had  retíred  from  the  struggle 
discoura^ed,  came  to  the  front,  the  people  arose  en  massef 
and  Mexico  was  soon  aflame  with  the  sacred  cause  of  patri-^ 
otism.  The  Viceroy,  Apodaca  (the  Unfortunate),  was  forced 
to  resign,  and  Francisco  de  Novdla  became  Viceroy  ad  interim, 
The  Plán  de  Iguala  was  a  popular  success,  and  Iturhide  cap- 
tured  the  cities  of  Valladolid,  Querétaro,  and  Puebla,  and 
laid  siege  to  Mexico  City.  When  General  Jüan  0*DonofUf 
bearíng  the  commission  of  Captain-General,  arríved  at  Vera 
Cruz  (July  30,  1821)  to  supersede  the  Viceroy  Novdloy  he 
found  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Independents,  and  Vera 
Cruz  itself  in  the  possession  of  the  Independent  Chief,  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  (b.  Feb.  21,  1795,  d.  June  21,  1876). 

The  Spanish  representative  was  placed  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  having  to  ask  of  Sania  Anna  the  prívilege  of  iand- 
ing  upon'  the  continent,  and  of  requesting  of  Iturhide  a  safe 
conduct  to  the  capital.  Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  arrest  the  revolution  by  force,  0*Donoju  proposed  to  treat 
with  Iturhide.  They  met  at  Córdoba  (Aug.  24,  1821),  and 
0*Donoju  signed,  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  the  "Treaty 
of  Córdoba.  It  embodied  the  Plán  de  Iguala;  declared  Mexico 
sovereign  and  independent;  provided  for  a  constitutional 

1  In  1S20  the  Spanish  revolutionists  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of 
1812,  and  Ferdinánd  found  himself  under  the  neces^ity  of  supjporting  it. 
This  Constitution  dissolved  the  convents.  abolished  the  Incjuisition,  of- 
dained  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  seizea  the  tithes  of  the  secular  clergy 
on  the  ground  that  the  money  was  required  by  the  State  in  a  great  emer- 
fl;ency.  The  Mexican  clergy  at  once  found  their  privileges  and  alleeed 
nghts  menaced.and  despite  the  fact  that  nine  years  before,  they  had 
opposed  the  revolution  in  Mexico^  and  had  denounoed  as  heretical  the 
idea  of  Independence  or  separation  from  Spain,  they  now  discovered 
that  their  interesta  demanded  *!an  absolute  separation  from  Spain  and 
itsradicalismi" 
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representative  monarchy,  for  the  call  of  the  Bourbon  f amily 
of  Spain  to  the  throne,  and  for  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a  provisional  govemment,  pending  the  arrival  of  the 
chosen  monarch.  It  alsó  assurea  to  the  people  the  líberty  of 
the  press^  and  the  equal  ríghts  of  Spaniaras  and  Mexicans, 
and  provided  that  the  Army  of  the  Three  Guarantees  should 
occupy  the  capital,  and  that  the  Spanish  troops  should  be 
sent  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible. 

Iturbide  made  his  triumphal  entry  intő  Mexico  City  Sept. 
27, 1821,  and  on  that  date  ended  the  Spanish  power  in  Mexico. 
He  was  hailed  as  "  Liberator,"  and  the  occasion  was  marked 
by  great  rejoicing.  The  title  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  con- 
ferred  upon  him,  and  as  Generalísimo  of  the  Army  and  head 
of  the  nation,  the  people  addressed  him  as  Serene  Highness. 

Guatemala  voluntarily  united  with  Mexico  Feb.  21,  1822 
(it  seceded  July  1, 1823),  and  Iturbide  found  himself  the  mas- 
ter  of  a  nation  whose  territorial  extent  was  one  of  the  greatest 
in  the  world  —  China  and  Russia  alone  being  larger.  Its  pos- 
sessions  comprised,  in  addition  to  the  .present  Republic  of 
Mexico,  Guatemala  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  all  the 
region  between  the  Red  and  Arkansas  Rivers  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  present  northem  bound- 
ary  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  great  disgust  of  the  old  Spanish  nobility  he  instituted 
an  order  of  nobility,  calling  the  members  CabaUeros  (gentle- 
men)  de  Guadalwpej  and  embarked  upon  a  riotous  course 
which  soon  caused  his  downfall. 

i.  First  Empire.  The  First  Congress  of  the  Mexican  Nation 
convened  Feb.  24,  1822,  and  was  found  to  comprise  three 
distinct  parties,  notwithstanding  the  oath  taken  by  each 
deputy  to  support  the  Plán  de  Igucda  and  the  Treaty  of  Cór- 
doba,  One  party — composed  of  the  army,  the  clergy,  and 
a  few  malcontents — wanted  to  place  Iturbide  on  the  throne. 
The  Republicanos  wanted  the  "  Plán  "  set  aside  and  a  Federal 
Republic  established.  The  Independents  and  the  Spaniards 
—  united  only  in  their  hatred  of  Iturbide  —  desired  to  ha  ve 
executed  exactly  the  Plán  de  IguaLa  by  piacing  on  the  throne 
a  Spanish  Prince.  The  meeting  was  the  signal  for  hostilities 
which  extended  over  nearly  fifty  years. 

On  May  18,  1822,  the  "Liberator"  forced  a  pronunda' 
mierUo  in  his  favor  in  the  cuartd  (barracks)  of  San  Hipólito 
(Mexico  City),  and  in  a  turbulent  meeting  of  Congress,  from 
which  Republican  members  were  excluded,  Iturbide  was 
elected  Emperor  of  Mexico  by  a  vote  of  75  to  15.  He  immedi- 
ately  took  the  oath  of  office  before  Congress,  and  organized 
a  Provisional  Council  of  State.  On  the  21st  of  July  he  and  his 
wife  were  anointed  and  crowned  with  great  solemnity  in  the 
Mexico  City  Cathedral;  Iturbide  assumed  the  title  of  Agustin 
I,  Emperador.  His  first  act  was  to  dissolve  the  existing  Con- 
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giess,  imprison  its  most  contumacious  members,  and  replace 
them  by  a  junta  composed  of  two  deputies  f  rom  each  province, 
of  his  own  selection. 

j.  Fali  of  the  Empire  and  Rise  of  the  Republic.  A  mon- 
archical  govemment  for  Mexico  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Revolutionary  leaders.  The  bombast  of  the  arrogant,  pageant- 
loving  Mestizo  seemed  a  poor  result  for  the  sacrifíce  of  the 
good  cura  Hidalgó,  of  the  intrepid  Morelos,  Aüende,  Áldania^ 
and  a  hundred  other  pure-minded  patríots.  For  a  time  Iturbide 
was  able  to  (juell  the  uprisings  by  the  aid  of  national  troops, 
but  the  empire  feli  intő  disrepute,  and  soon  coUapsed.  Gen- 
eral Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  headed  (Dec.,  1822)  a  for- 
midable  uprísing  in  Jalapa,  and  in  a  month's  time  liurbide's 
alleged  empire  was  reduced  to  the  limits  of  Mexico  City. 
Guerrero  and  Bravó  foUowed  the  example  of  Santa  Anna  and 
led  a  revolt  in  the  North.  The  country  was  soon  aflame  with 
anger,  and  rather  than  provoke  a  civil  war  Iturbide  abdicated 
(March  20, 1823),  and  under  a  declaration  of  banishment  from 
the  countzy,  he  was  permitted  to  rétire  from  the  capital.  His 
salary  as  Emperor  had  been  $125,000  a  year  (whicn  he  paid 
to  himself  from  f orced  loans  and  with  paper  money  issued  by 
his  commands),  and  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to 
Mexico  he  was  granted  a  life  annuity  of  $25,000.  Sqon  after 
his  retirement  he  wrote  from  London  to  the  Mexican  Govem- 
ment, waming  it  of  the  machinations  of  the  '^  Hoiy  AUiance  " 
to  restore  Spanish  rule  ín  Mexico.  He  ofifered  his  services 
should  an  attempt  be  made.  Congress  replied  (April  28)  to  his 
letter  by  a  decree  declaring  that  should  Iturbide  return  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  traitor  and  be  put  to  death.  Unaware 
of  this,  Iturbide  landed  in  disguise  at  Soto  la  Marina  (July 
14,  1824),  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  was  shot 
July  24,  1824. 

The  Plán  of  Iguala,  with  its  three  guarantees  of  Religion, 
Independence,  and  Union,  and  the  Treaty  of  Córdoba  were 
now  repudiated  by  Congress.  The  bars  of  green,  white,  and  red 
in  the  flag  of  the  Trés  Garantias  had  been  horizontal ;  they 
were  now  changed  to  upright,  with  the  green  bar  next  to  the 
staff,  and  this  was  adopted  as  the  ílag  of  the  Republic.  The 
national  coat-of-arms,  showing  an  eagle  upon  a  nopal  cactus, 
strangling  a  serpent,  was  alsó  adoijted. 

A  Congress  was  installed  (Nov.,  1823)  to  discussthe  adoption 
of  a  fimdamental  law  for  the  country,  and  it  drew  up  an  in- 
strument  ciosely  resembling  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  contained  thirty-six  articles  (proclaimed 
in  the  form  of  a  Constitution,  Oct.  4,  1824)  and  it  defíned  the 
govemment  to  be  Popular,  Representative,  Federal,  and  Re- 
publican.  It  proclaimed  the  national  sovereignty;  the  inde- 
pendence of  ttie  States  (allowing  them  independent  govem- 
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ment  ín  internál  affairs,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the 
Federal  Government) ;  the  organization  of  the  supreme  power, 
the  independence  of  the  judicial  powers,  and  gnaranteed  to 
the  clergy  their  already  vésted  rights.  This  new  Republic 
comprised  fíve  territories  and  nineteen  states;  each  of  the 
latter  with  a  governor,  legislature,  and  a  tribunal  of  justice. 
The  States  were  to  organize  their  govemments  in  conformity 
to  the  Federal  Act.  The  generál  powers  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment resided  in  the  Federal  District  (Mexico  City)  and 
comprised  a  General  Congress,  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
and  a  President  —  of  the  United  Mexican  States  —  with  four 
Ministers.  The  legislative  power  was  vésted  in  a  Congress 
comprising  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Supreme  Court  was  to  be  composed  of  11  judges,  elected  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

The  third  article  of  the  Constitution  was  significant:  "The 
Religion  of  the  Mexican  Nation  is,  and  will  perpetually  be, 
the  Román  Catholic  Apostolié.  The  nation  wiU  protect  it  by 
wise  and  iust  laws,  and  prohíbit  the  exercise  of  any  other 
whatever. 

The  Constitution  was  received  by  the  people  with  custom- 
ary  enthusiasm.  Félix  Femandez,  who  styled  himself  Guada- 
lupe  Victoria  (in  homage  to  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe),  took  the 
oath  of  oöice  (Oct.  4,  1825)  as  the  first  President  of  Mexico, 
and  the  country  began  its  career  as  a  Constitutional  Republic. 

In  1825  the  fortress  of  San  Jüan  de  Ulua  (Vera  Cruz),  until 
then  held  by  the  last  of  the  Spanish  forces,  was  evacuated, 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  received  the  formai  recognition 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  The  paternal  support 
received  by  the  fledgeling  Republic  from  the  great  American 
Republic  at  the  north  gave  it  an  impetus  which  had  potent 
bearing  on  its  future.  The  message  of  President  Monroe  (Dec., 
1823)  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  contained  the  fol- 
lowing  significant  declarations : 

"  (1)  The  American  Contineots,  by  the  free  and  independent  condition 
which  they  have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  hencefoHh  not  to  be  con- 
BÍdered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization   by  any  foreien  power :    (2) 

idtl 


Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to  extena  their  political 
aystems  to  any  portion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United  States.  Any  intwposi- 
tion  by  such  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  or  controlling  the  gov- 
emments which  have  declared  their  independence  and  maintained  it. 
and  whose  independence  had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United  States. 
cquld  not  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly  disposition  to  the  United  States;  that  the  political  system  of 
Euroipean  Powers  could  not  be  extended  to  any  portion  of  either  of  the 
American  continents  without  endangerin^  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  United  States,  nor  would  such  extension  be  regarded  with  indiffer- 


enoe." 


This  "Monroe  Doctrine"  bomb-shell  "launched  intő  the 
armed  camps  of  Europe"  enabled  the  Mexican  Republic  to 
start  on  its  eventful  career  unhampered  by  foreign  interfer- 
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ence ;  it  wás  effectual  in  preventing  Spain  from  making  f  urther 
serious  attempts  to  reclaim  her  lost  provinces  in  America, 
although  she  withheld  the  recognition  of  the  Repubiic  of 
Mexico  until  1836.    (Comp.  p.  clx.) 

The  Free  and  Independent  Repubiic  progressed  during  the 
wise  administration  (4  years)  of  its  first  President.  He  signal- 
ized  (182^)  the  anniversary  of  the  Grito  de  Dolores  by  the  lib- 
eration  of  certain  slaves  purchased  by  the  Govemment  with 
a  fund  raised  for  that  purpose;  and  of  other  slaves  given  up 
by  their  owners  with  the  same  object  in  view.  A  law  was 
passed  (1826)  abolishing  all  titles  of  nobility  and  restricting 
parents  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  property  among 
their  children,  thus  striking  a  blow  at  the  Spanish  institu- 
tion  of  mayorazgo,  or  primogeniture.  The  treasury  was  full  ,of 
money  (the  remainder  of  a  loan  of  sixteen  millions  of  dollars, 
negotiated  at  London  in  1823  and  known  as  the  ''English 
Debt"),  and  the  future  was  bright. 

But  the  Church  —  then  a  hot-bed  of  insurrection  and 
unrest  —  squirmed  under  its  restrictions  and  the  loss  of  power 
arrogated  to  itself  under  vice-regal  rule.  Any  government 
not  wholly  ecclesiastical  was  viewed  by  the  clergy  with  dis- 
trust,  and  the  first  rift  in  the  lute  came  (1827)  in  the  form  of 
an  insurrection  headed  by  two  Franciscan  friars,  who  aimed 
to  restore  the  prestige  lost  by  Spain  and  the  Mother  Church. 
The  incident  caused  a  strong  anti-Spanish  f  eeling,  and  a  decree 
was  secured  (1828)  by  the  Federalists  for  the  expulsion  of  all 
Spaniards  from  Mexico. 

A  great  warring  ensued  between  the  Centralists  or  Con- 
servatives  (the  Church  party)  and  the  Federalists  or  Liberals 
(Republican  party),  and  alBeit  the  Spaniards  were  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  country,  peace  was  henceforth  but  illusory, 
and  was  maintained  by  force  of  arms. 

Prominent  among  the  turbulent  spirits  of  this  era  was 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  a  shrewd  but  unprin- 
cipled  Creole;  aocomplished,  courageous,  and  quick  to  espouse 
any  cause  that  promised  personal  advancement.  He  attained 
to  the  presidency  in  1832  —  after  a  series  of  **mimic  revolu- 
tions"  which  extended  over  four  or  five  years  —  and  until  his 
final  overthrow  the  Repubiic  was  in  a  turmoil  which  made 
matéria!  progress  impossible. 

Combating  retrogression  and  striving  to  advance  their 
country,  such  men  as  Vicente  GuerrerOf  General  Manuel  Gomez 
Pedraza,  General  Bravó,  and  Valentin  Gomez  Farias  (at  one 
time  Vice-President)  were  prominent  among  the  honorable, 
intelligent,  and  democratic  spirits  of  the  epocn.  Gomez  Farias 
aimed  to  secure  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  press;  the  abolish- 
ment  of  special  class  privileges  whereby  tne  clergy  and  the 
army  gained  great  advantages  over  the  masses;  the  separa- 
tion  of  Church  and  State,  including  the  suppression  of  monas- 
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tic  institutíons  (the  great  idea  made  effective  by  the  Leyes  de 
Reforma  of  President  Juarez  nearly  three  decades  later); 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  ecclesiastics  to  interfere  in  secular 
affairs ;  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  national  credit 
by  a  readjnstment  of  the  public  debt ;  and  a  hőst  of  measures 
which  would  have  worked  f or  the  country's  good. 

He  succeeded  in  establishing  a  decree  abolishing  the  system 
of  tithes  levied  as  a  tax  f or  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions;  and  another  enjoining  the  civil  courts  from  maintain- 
ing  the  binding  force  of  monastic  vows,  leaving  members  of 
religious  organizations  free  to  abandon  their  convents  if  they 
chose  to  do  so.  In  many  wise  acts  he  began  the  system  of 
govemment  refonns  which  it  took  the  remainder  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  to  see  accomplished. 

Santa  Anna,  who  meanwhile  had  been  in  retirement  on  his 
hadenda  at  Mangó  de  Clava,  secured  again  the  reins  of  gov- 
emment (1834).  annuUed  the  hberal  decrees  of  Gomez  Farias, 
deposed  that  able  and  honorable  man  from  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency,  and  compelled  him  to  leave  the  country.  The  lovers  of 
liberal  institutíons  and  good  govemment  looked  on  with  dis- 
may,  but  without  power  to  interfere.  Mexico's  imiversal  repu- 
tation  for  unstable  govemment  was  now.assured.  Its  peopie 
were  regarded  as  restless  and  revolutionary,  and  in  somé  quar- 
ters  as  being  savadé  and  uncivilized.  The  elevation  of  Santa 
Anna  to  the  unlimited  power  of  Dictator  was  destined  to  con- 
firai  this  evil  reputatíon. 

In  May,  1835,  the  Plán  de  Tolvjca  waspromulgated,  whereby 
the  Federal  System  was  declared  changed  intő  a  Central- 
ized  Govemment,  teraaed  by  decree  the  Central  Republic. 
A  new  Constitution  was  adopted  by  Congress,  known  as  Los 
Siete  Leyes  —  the  seven  laws.  It  confímaed  the  Centralrzed 
System,  with  but  one  House  of  Legislature  for  the  entire 
country.  The  States  were  changed  intő  Departments,  under 
the  control  of  Military  Commandants,  who  were  responsible  to 
the  chief  authority  of  the  nation.  The  Republic  now  became 
a  military  oligarchy,  and  until  1847  the  supreme  power  was 
vésted  in  whoever  mi^ht  be^  at  the  time,  the  most  successful 
military  leader.  Conditions  m  Mexico  were  almost  anarchical ; 
life  was  unsafe,  property  was  not  respected,  and  the  reputatíon, 
of  the  country  abroad  was  of  the  worst. 

k,  The  War  with  the  United  States. ^  "In  1820,  Moses 
Austin,  a  resident  of  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  obtained  the  privile^e 
of  settling  in  Texas  under  the  plea  of  being  a  Román  Catholic 

gersecuted  by  Protestants.  A  certain  element  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
elieved  that  Texas  belenged  more  to  their  Government  than 
to  that  of  Mexico,  and  that  President  Monroe,  in  voluntarily 
surrendering  ittoSpain  (at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Florida), 

»  Consult  History  of  the  American  Civil  War,  by  John  W.  Draper, 
M.D..  LL.D.  (New  York,  1868.) 
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acted  unwisely.  Moses  Austin  died  prematurely,  but  his  son, 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  carried  out  his  intentions,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  country.  In  1821,  Mexico 
granted  certain  chartere  to  colonists,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  renewed  by  the  successive  governments.  In  1827  and 
1829,  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  Texas  from  Mexico.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
possession  of  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  South,  in  order 
that  her  system  might  ha  ve  f  reedom  of  expansion  westwardly, 
and  an  equipoise  be  maintained  with  the  North,  in  Congress. 
Adventurers  were  often  encouraged  by  the  prevailing  public 
sentiment  to  emigrate  to  it,  with  the  intention  of  detaching  it 
forcibly  from  Mexico.  The  Anglo-Saxon  traditions  of  these 
settlers  were  so  at  Variance  with  Spanish  institutions,  that 
the  fickle  and  dictatorial  government  of  Santa  Anna  soon 
goaded  them  intő  rebellion.  Many  arbitrary  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexican  Government  aided  in  the  precipitation  of  this 
revolt,  which,  on  account  of  the  many  mternal  dissensions, 
it  was  little  able  to  counteract. 

"When  the  Federal  Mexican  Government  abrogated  the 
State  Constitution,  in  1835,  thus  despoiling  the  Texans  of  the 
rights  granted  them  by  the  Constitution  of  1824,  it  precipi- 
tated  a  crísis.  General  Sam  Houston,  a  Virginián  by  birth, 
led  the  Texans  in  their  fíght  for  independence.  Santa  Anna, 
whose '  uninterrupted  militarv  successes  had  emboldened  him 
to  adopt  the  self-assumed  title  of  the  Napóleon  of  the  West,' 
set  out,  in  Feb.,  1836,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  8,000  of  the 
best  troops  of  Mexico,  to  suppress  the  reb;ellion.  The  Texans 
were  defeated  at  the  Alamo  and  Goliad,  and  those  of  them 
who  were  taken  prisoners  of  war  were  atrociously  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  The  whole  garrison  of  the  Alamo  was  put  to  the 
sword.  The  Texans  had  hitherto  belittled  the  valor  of  their 
antagonists,  but  the  barbaríc  despotism  of  Santa  Anna  goaded 
them  to  fury  and  made  peace  impossible.  On  the  23d  of 
April,  783  men,  under  General  Houston,  met  the  Dictator  at 
the  San  Jacinto  River,  and  after  a  battle  which  lasted  only 
20  minutes,  they  captured  the  whole  Mexican  army,  including 
Santa  Anna.  The  character  of  this  conflict  may  be  understood 
from  the  statement  that  the  Mexicans  killed  were  630,  the 
wounded  208.  Nqthing  but  the  firmness  of  the  American  com- 
mander  saved  Santa  Anna  from  immediate  execution.  The 
Mexican  President,  thus  constrained  in  his  extremity,  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  Hereupon 
he  was  liberated,  and  allowed  to  return  to  his  country  by  way 
of  the  United  States.  This,  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do,  and 
he  did  not  return  to  Mexico  City  until  nearly  a  year  after  his 
capture  by  the  Texans.  He  then  addressed  a  letterto  the  Mexi- 
can Secretary  of  War,  disavowing  all  treaties  and  stipulations 
made  with  the  Texans  under  duress.    Me8.nwhile  the  new 
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Republic  of  Texas  was  established  in  October,  1836,  with  a 
Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
General  Houston  as  its  first  President.  The  United  States 
forthwith  acknowledged  its  independence,  as  did  Francé, 
England,  and  Belgium.  The  new  Republic  maintained  its  sep- 
arate  existence  until  1844.  Repeated  efforts  were  made  to 
ha  ve  it  annexed  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  soon  became  a  political 
touchstone,  an  important  point  in  American  civil  policy. 

"President  Tyler,  on  the  last  day  of  his  term  of  office,  con- 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Texan  representatives,  by  which  Texas 
became  a  State  of  the  Union.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by 
the  American  Congress  in  March,  1845.  It  was  characterízed 
by  General  Jüan  N.  Almonte  (who  was  captured  at  the  San 
Jacinto  River  along  with  Santa  Anna,  and  who  was  at  this 
later  period  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington)  as  an  act  of 
aggression,  Hhe  most  unjust  which  can  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  modern  history.'  This  fiery  generál  (who  owed  his  lif e  to 
the  clemency  of  the  then  President  of  the  annexed  district) 
succeeded  in  arousing  feelings  of  great  bittemess  in  Mexico. 
Diplomatic  relations  between  Texas  and  Mexico  were  sus- 
pended,  General  Almonte  demanded  his  passport  and  retumed 
to  Mexico,  and  General  Taylor,  the  United  States  commander 
in  the  Southwest,  received  orders  to  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grandé.  The  Mexican  President  Herrera  issued  a  proclama- 
tion  declaring  the  annexation  á  breach  of  international  faith, 
and  called  upon  the  citizens  of  Mexico  to  rally  to  the  defence 
of  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  countiy. 

"While  General  Taylor  was  approaching  the  Rio  Grandé, 
troops  were  sent  north  to  enforce  the  claims  of  Mexico  to  the 
territory  in  dispute. 

"General  Taylor  reached  the  Rio  Grandé  at  Matamoros 
March  26,  1846,  and  in  May  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  (May  8) 
and  Resaca  de  la  Pálma  (May  9)  were  fought,  resulting  in 
victories  for  the  Americans." 

On  May  13,  the  American  Congress  appropriated  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  ana  50,000  volunteers 
were  ordered  to  be  raised.  General  Stephen  W.  Keamey  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  then  Mexican  province  of  Califomia. 
Colonel  Doniphan  was  ordered  to  proceed  southward  towara 
Chihuahua,  and  General  Scott  to  besiegq  Vera  Cruz  and 
march  to  the  capital  therefrom.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been 
in  Guba,  in  exile,  returned  to  Mexico  and  took  command  of 
the  Mexican  army.  This  army  was  poorly  equipped,  and 
though  the  men  fought  with  the  coolness  and  bravery  charac- 
teristic  of  the  Mexican  soldier,  they  were  defeated  on  every 
hand. 

The  battle  of  Sacramento  was  fought  Feb.  28,  1847,  and  on 
March  2,  Doniphan's  command  occupied  Chihuahua.  Mean- 
while  a  revolt  had  been  excited  in  Califomia  against  Mexican 
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rule,  and  formai  possession  of  the  country  was  takeu  by  Com- 
modore Stockton.  On  March  9,  1847,  12,000  men,  imder 
General  Scott,  were  landed  in  a  single  evening  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  after  a  five  days'  bombardment  from  sea  and  land  the 
city  surrendered,  5,000  prisoners  and  500  pieces  of  cannon 
being  taken.  Scott  now  commenced  his  march  to  Mex.  City 
along  the  National  Road.  Approaching  the  heights  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  he  found  they  were  occupied  by  Santa  Anna  with 
15,000  men.  In  the  attack  that  ensued  the  position  was 
forced,  3,000  prisoners  and  43  guns  being  captured.  The  Cas- 
tiUo  de  Perote  was  soon  taken,  and  on  May  15,  Worth's  Divi- 
sion,  numbering  4,000  men,  camped  in  the  Plaza  of  Puebla. 
Scott's  army,  now  reduced  to  4,290  men,  was  obliged  to  re- 
main  in  Puebla  imtil  August  7,  awaiting  reinforcements. 
These  came,  and  the  invading  army,  now  amounting  to 
11,000  men,  marched  through  the  Pass  of  Rio  Frio  and  on 
t-oward  the  capital. 

On  August  20,  the  Mexican  outposts  were  taken,  San  An- 
tonio  was  captured,  the  fortified  post  of  Churubusco  was 
assaulted  ana  gained,  and  the  road  leading  to  Mexico  City 
was  opened.  In  these  operations  the  American  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  was  1,053.  The  Mexican  loss  was  four 
times  as  great,  and  37  guns  were  taken. 

Delayed  by  an  armistice  and  by  abortive  negotiations  for 
peace,  it  was  not  until  Sept.  7  that  Scott  renewed  active  opera- 
tions for  the  possession  of  Chapultepec.  Two  formidable  out- 
works.  Molinó  dd  Rey  and  Ca^a  Mata,  were  carried,  though 
with  severe  loss,  Chapultepec  (comp.  p.  381)  was  stormed  and^ 
captured,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1847,  the  flag  of  the  United  States* 
was  hoisted  on  the  National  Palace  of  Mexico.  Scott  made 
a  triumphant  entry  intő  Mexico  City  at  the  head  of  less  than 
6,000  troops. 

Meanwhüe  the  battles  of  Buena  Vista  had  been  f ought, 
Monterey  was  stormed  and  taken,  and  the  Northern  army  of 
Mexico  ruined.  The  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  was  a  de- 
cisive  blow,  and  on  Feb.  2,  1848,  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo  was  made. 

In  this  treaty  New  Mexico  and  Upper  Calif  omia,  comprising 
522,955  square  miles  of  territory,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  lower  Rio  Grandé,  from  its  mouth  to  El  Paso, 
was  taken  as  the  boundary  of  Texas.  The  United  States  agreed 
to  pay  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  five  annual  instalments. 
The  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Meitico,  not  exceed- 
ing  three  and  a  quarter  millions  of  dollars,  were  alsó  assumed. 
For  a  treaty  dictated  by  a  conquering  army,  in  the  capital 
of  thenation  treated  with,  this  instrument  stands  unparalieled 
in  history.^ 

1  The  cost  in  money  to  the  United  States  was  $166,500,000;  25,000 
men  were  killed  or  diea. 
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l.  Withdrawal  of  the  American  Army.  Intemecine  Striíe. 
Coincident  with  the  retirement  of  the  American  army  from 
Mexico,  President  Herrera  removed  his  seat  of  govemment 
from  Querétaro  to  the  cap>ital,  and  the  sadly  demoralized 
country  set  about  perfecting  the  organization  for  future 
govemment  and  prosperity.  For  a  year  or  more  the  wise, 
economical,  tolerant,  and  progressive  Herrera  was  permitted 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  caused  by  the  war  and  to  start  the 
country  once  more  on  its  way  to  peace  and  happiness.  But 
during  this  period  the  disturbing  eiements  in  the  social  econ- 
omy  of  Mexico  were  only  quiescent,  in  order  that  they  might 
regain  their  wonted  strength. 

General  Mariano  Arista  was  constitutionally  elected  Presi- 
dent in  1850,  and  was  installed  in  office  in  Jan.,  18Ő1.  It  was 
the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  the  Republic  that  a  con- 
stitutionally-elected  President  had  been  atlowed  to  take  his 
seat.  He  began  by  reforming  the  army,  and  the  clergy  at  once 
took  alarm  at  his  liberalism.  In  July,  1852,  a  revolution, 
fomented  by  the  Conservatives,  broke  out  in  Guadalajara, 
spread  to  Chihuahua,  and  evén  as  far  south  as  Oaxaca.  It 
took  the  name  of  the  Plán  dd  HosvidO'  Aristaj  averse  to 
involving  his  country  in  another  civü  war,  and  disheartened 
at  the  course  affairs  were  taking,  resigned  the  presidency,  lef t 
the  country,  and  died  a  year  later,  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
at  Lisbon.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  temporarily  squelched 
by  the  American  invasion,  again  came  intő  prominence,  and 
on  April  15,  1853,  took  the  oath  as  President.  An  era  of  the 
most  despotic  absolutism  ensued.  The  ecclesiasticaj  party 
was  once  more  uppermost,  and  the  Jesuits  were  reéstabflshed 
by  a  decree,  dated  May  1,  1853.  The  Dictator  provided  him- 
self  with  ample  funds,  by  the  sale  to  the  United  States,  for 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  a  tract  of  land  (bordér  land  amount- 
ing  to  45,535  square  miles),  known  as  the  Gadsden  Purchase. 
He  reestablished  the  Order  of  Guadalupe,  originally  instituted 
by  the  Emperor  Iturbide,  made  himself  the  Grand  Master 
thereof,  and  demanded  that  he  be  addressed  as  '*  Serene  High- 
ness."  On  the  16th  of  Dec.,  1853,  he  issued  a  decree  declaring 
himself  "Perpetual  Dictator.'*  A  govemment  was  thereby 
established  more  absolute  than  any  Mexico  had  ever  known. 
The  press  was  muzzled,  high  Liberals  were  imprisoned,  and 
the  "court "  of  the  Dictator  was  filled  with  the  most  vicious 
members  of  society.  Santa  Anna^s  personal  vanity  carried 
him  to  the  extent  of  madness,  and  hastened  his  downfall. 

A  revolution,  long  brewing,  broke  out  in  Acapulco,  and  was 
called  the  Plán  de  Ayutla.  It  called  for  a  Congress  to  form 
a  new  Constitution,  by  which  a  Federal  Republican  system 
would  take  the  place  of  the  Dictatorship  estaolished  by  Santa 
Anna.  The  leader  of  the  plán  was  General  Jüan  Alvarez,  a 
revolutionary  hero.  It  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Ignacio 
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Comonfortf  who  promptly  organized  an  army  síifficient  in 
numbers  to  assume  the  aggressive  against  the  Dictator  at  the 
capital.  Unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  discontent,  SarUa 
Anna  secretly  left  the  city  on  the  9tn  of  Aug.,  1855,  and  went 
intő  voluntarv  exile.  Between  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna  and 
the  election  of  Comonfort  as  President,  Dec.  12,  there  were  two 
Presidents  and  an  incipient  revolution  at  the  capital.  The 
latter  of  these  Presidents,  Jüan  Alvarez,  arrived  in  the  capital, 
with  his  body-guard  of  Indians,  in  Nov.,  and  organized  his 

5overnment  with  Comovfori  as  his  Minister  of  War,  and  Benito 
uarez  (comp.  p.  338)  as  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesiastical 
Relations.  This  govemment  was  destined  to  be  of  transcen- 
dental  importance  to  the  entire  future  life  of  the  Republic. 
Benito  Juarez  had  long  studied  the  welfare  of  his  country; 
with  prophetic  insight  he  had  located  the  cancerous  growth 
that  tor  nearly  f our  centuries  had  sapped  the  life,  energy,  and 
wealth  of  the  nation.  Quietly,  but  with  true  Indián  dogged- 
ness,  he  cut  straight  at  the  heart  of  the  evil.  One  of  the  fírst 
acts  of  this  new  government  of  men  rather  than  of  inilated 
puppets,  was  the  passage  (Nov.  23, 1855)  of  the  Ley  Juarez 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ley  de  Reforma)^  a  law  in- 
tended  to  regulate  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  organ- 
ization  of  the  courts  of  law.  Its  most  signifícant  feature  was 
the  suppression  of  special  courts  and  the  removal  of  the  juri*- 
diction,  in  civil  cases,  from  military  and  ecclesiastical  powers. 
"  One  of  the  inheritances  Mexico  had  received  from  the  period 
of  Spanish  rule  was  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  claimed  bv 
ecclesiastical  and  military  courts  in  all  cases,  civil  and  cnminal , 
in  which  clerics  or  soldiers  were  involved.  The  evils  of  such 
a  system  are  easily  seen  when  it  is  considered  that  half  the 
crimes  committed  in  Mexico  were  by  men  amenable  only  to 
military  courts,  and  that  these  courts  were  exceedingly  lax 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
landed  property  in  the  country  belonged  to  clencs ;  and  evén 
the  women  who  kept  house  for  them,  and  their  servants, 
evaded  the  payment  of  just  debts  because  the  tradesmen 
could  not  enforce  their  claims  in  the  civil  courts." 

The  ecclesiastics  saw  at  once  that  the  Ley  Juarez  meant 
an  attack  on  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Church,  and  they  opposed 
it  vigorously.  This  brought  intő  prominence  the  Rev.  Anionio 
Pélagio  de  Labastida  y  DávaloSj  Bishop  of  Michoacan,  who  had 
been  but  recently  advanced  to  the  Episcopate.  He  denounced 
as  heretical  the  Uberal  doctrines  promulgated,  and  threw  all 
his  influence  against  the  Govemment.  Despité  the  concen- 
trated  opposition  of  the  Church,  Comonfort  vigorously  repressed 
both  the  army  and  the  Church ;  enf  orcing  his  decrees  with  the 
portion  of  the  army  that  remained  loyal  to  his  Govemment. 
His  next  decisive  step  in  the  direction  of  reform  was  the 
famous  Ley  Lerdo,  the  production  of  Juarez  and  Ocampo, 
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though  revised  and  introduced  in  Congress  by  Miguel  Lerdo 
de  Tejada  and  passed  on  June  25,  1856.  This  law,  known 
as  El  becreto  de  (the  decree  of )  Desamortizadón  (or  Mortmain 
Statute),  circumscríbed  the  authority  of  the  Churcn,  and  or- 
dered  the  sale,  at  its  assessed  value,  of  all  landed  estate  held 
by  it.  The  Church  was  to  receive  the  money  proceeds  of  such 
sale,  while  the  lands,  passing  intő  priváté  hands,  and  freed 
of  mortmain,  would  become  part  of  the  mobile  and  available 
wealth  of  the  country  at  large.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1856,  the  totál  value  of  property  transferred  under  this  decree, 
ojfficially  termed  Ley  de  Desamortizadón  Civü  y  Edesiástica, 
was  over  twenty  millions  of  pesos. 

The  Clericals  made  strenuous  efforts  to  defeat  this  law. 
The  Bishop  of  Puebla  protested  against  the  intervention  of  the 
Government  in  matters  belonging  to  the  Church,  and  preached 
sermons  of  a  seditious  character  thereupon.  The  Archbishop 
of  Mexico  desired  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Popé  at  Romé 
—  a  proposition  which  was  at  once  indignantly  refused  by 
the  Government  of  Mexico.  A  reactionary  movement  was 
organized  in  Puebla  and  15,000  troops  were  mobilized  by  the 
Clericals. 

Comonfort  not  only  acted  with  great  promptness  and  decision 
in  suppressinjg  the  revolution,  but  he  issued  a  decree  punish- 
ing  the  reactionary  officers  and  causing  the  sequestration  of 
enoush  of  the  Church  property  in  the  Diocese  of  Puebla  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  indemnif  y  the  Government 
for  all  damages  sustained  thereby.  The  Clericals  throughout 
the  land  were  stunned.  Henceforth  it  was  war  to  the  knife 
between  ignorance  and  superstition  and  progress  and  enlight- 
enment.  The  war-cry  of  the  Clerical  Reactionaries  was  Re- 
ligion  y  Ftieros  (Religion  and  Church  Rights).  A  conspiracy, 
fomented  by  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  m 
Mexico  City,  was  discovered  Sept.  16,  1856,  and  the  next  day 
Comonfort  decreed  the  closure  of  the  convent,  and  through 
the  convent  garden  he  caused  to  be  cut  a  wide  street  which  was 
named  "Independencia^'  (comp.  p.  322).  Another  bigsection 
of  the  vast  property  of  the  San  Franciscans  was  opened  up, 
and  was  con verted  intő  what  is  now  the  Caüe  de  Gante  (p.  320) . 
"  The  clergy  to  somé  extent  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  Ley 
Lerdo  by  denouncing  all  who  would  purchase  the  lands  of 
the  Church  under  the  law,  and  declarmg  that  the  'Curse  of 
God '  would  rest  upon  them  because  of  their  unholjr  traffic  in 
holy  things.  By  these  threats  the  public  was  restrained  from 
purchasing  át  the  Government  sales,  and  few  bidders  were 
found  with  courage  to  risk  the  'Curse.'  Those  who  bought 
in  the  property  at  low  fi^ures  made  f ortunes  at  slight  outlay, 
albeit  they  gamed  the  bittér  enmity  of  the  Church.  All  this 
served  to  make  the  task  of  the  Government  more  difii cult." 
(NoU,  Empire  to  Republic) 
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A  new  Constitution,  framed  by  Congress  and  subscribed 
to  by  Comonforty  was  adopted  Feb.  5,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  Church  Party.  The  Bishops  throughout  the  country 
denounced  it,  and  certain  high  omcials  in  Mexico  City  were 
excom  m unicated .  This  Constitution  (substantially  that  of 
Mexico  to-day)  was  a  direct  affront  to  the  Church.  No  sooner 
was  it  published  than  great  excitement  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  wherever  the  clergy  were  dominant, 
the  people  were  incited  to  rebellion.  An  allocution  was  re- 
ceived  írom  Popé  Pius  IX,  declaring  the  Government  of 
Mexico  apocrypha,  and  putting  it  under  the  anathema  of  the 
Church.  The  hitherto  stanch  Comonfort  wavered  beneath 
the  powerfui  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  and  ten 
days  after  he  had  swom  to  support  the  Constitution  he  gave 
way  to  the  Clerical  Party,  set  aside  the  Constitution,  and 
tried  to  resmne  government  imder  the  "Bases  of  Political 
Organization  "  of.  1843.  To  further  placate  the  Church  Party 
he  cast  Benito  Juarez  (Minister  of  Domestic  Relations)  intő 
prison.  When  too  laté  he  tried  to  correct  his  mistake^  He 
released  Juarez^  restored  the  Constitution,  reoi^anized  the 
National  Guard,  and  took  steps  to  suppress  the  msurrection 
in  the  capital.  Failing  to  undo  what  he  had  done,  he  fore- 
saw  his  own  downfall  and  left  the  country  Feb.  5,  1858. 
Immediatelv  upon  the  flight  of  Comonfort  the  Reactionary 
Party  prollaimed  Félix  Zuloaga  President.  The  Liberals, 
assembled  in  Querétaro,  organized  under  the  Constitution  of 
1857,  recognized  Benüo  Juarez  as  Constitutional  President, 
and  had  him  installed  on  the  lOth  of  Jan.,  1858,  several  days 
before  the  election  of  Zuloaga.  Juarez  at  once  departed  for 
Guadalajara,  where  he  organized  his  government.  During 
the  troutílous  times  that  foUowed  in  Mexico  City,  Juarez 
went  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  thence  to  the  United  States,  and 
retumed  to  Vera  Cruz.  Here  he  maintained  his  government 
for  three  years.  The  Reactionaries,  who  succeeded  in  holding 
the  capital,  governed  the  country  by  a  succession  of  what 
are  now  termed  "  Anti-Presidents." 

m.  The  War  of  the  Reform  {La  Gu^rra  de  la  Refonna), 
the  culmination  of  the  long  struggle  between  the  Conserva- 
tive  Clerical  Party  and  the  Liberal  and  Progressive  íac- 
.tion,  lasted  from  1855  to  1861,  and  was  characterized  by  the 
cruáty  which  is  usually  a  feature  of  wars  wherein  religious 
fanatics  are  engaged.  It  was  precipitated  by  the  Ley  Juarez, 
and  though  bitterly  contested  and  prolonged  by  the  enorm- 
ous  accumulated  wealth  of  the  clergy,  it  was  decisive,  for 
it  wrested  Mexico  forever  from  the  crippling  grip  of  the 
friars,  and  launched  it  on  its  present  career  of  usefulness 
and  enlightenment.  The  mottó  of  the  reactionary  opposi-  ' 
tion  was  religion  y  fuerosj  the  clergy  themselves  promoting 
revolution  with  the  aid  of  the  discontented  military.    The 
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reactionists  plunged  intő  the  fight  with  the  zeal  of  those  who 
realize  that  their  all  is  at  stake,  and  civil  war  soon  flamed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Republic.  General  MigiLd  Miramon, 
one  of  the  anti-Presidents,  led  the  reaccionarioSf  and  was 
for  a  time  successful.  Benüo  Juarez  and  his  adherents,  the 
Juaristas,  fought  their  opponents  all  over  the  country, 
and  finding  Vera  Cruz  the  best  point  from  which  to  con- 
duct  his  campaign,  Juarez  established  his  government  there 
(in  1858),  and  based  his  claims  on  the  Constitution  of  1857. 
Engagements  were  hotly  contested  at  Querétaro,  San  Luis 
Potosí,  Las  Cuevitas,  Pachuca,  Perote,  and  Ahualulco.  Prior 
to  these,  the  clergy  at  Puebla  revolted,  under  the  leadership 
of  Bishop  Haro,  and  that  town  was  the  scene  of  battles  and 
sieges.  Juarez  narrowly  escaped  execution  at  Guadalajara 
in  1857,  and  by  the  capture  of  Zacatecas,  General  Leandro 
Marquez  attained  eminence  as  a  reactionary  leader,  and  began 
a  career  of  cruelty  scarcely  paralleled  in  Mexican  history. 

Encouraged  by  his  successes,  Miramon  attempted  (Feb., 
1859)  to  capture  Vera  Cruz,  the  seat  of  the  Constitutional 
Government:  for  a  month  he  ineffectually  besieged  the  port, 
and  was  then  forced  to  hurry  to  the  capital,  which  was 
threatened  by  the  Juaristas.  A  furious  battle  was  fought 
at  Tacubaya,  and  General  Marqv^z,  not  content  with  victory, 
executed  a  number  of  prisoners,  among  them  six  physicians 
who  had  gone  from  the  capital  to  care  for  tlb  wounded 
Juaristas.  This  exploit  gamed  him  the  title  of  El  Tigre 
(tiger)  de  Tacvbaya,  and  for  the  town,  the  title  of  Tacubaya  de 
los  Mártires. 

Early  in  1860,  Miramon  returned  to  his  design  of  captur- 
ing  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  March  —  af ter  having  borrowed 
$300,000  from  the  clergy  at  Mexico  City  —  he  appeared 
before  that  port.  In  preparing  to  besiege  the  city  he  sent  to 
Havana  and  purchased  two  steam  vessels  and  munitions  of 
war,  to  be  orought  to  V.  C.  to  coöperate  with  his  land 
forces.  The  approach  of  these  two  vessels  (the  General 
Miramon  and  the  Marqués  de  la  Habana)  was  disputed  by 
the  squadrons  of  other  nations,  then  in  the  port  of  V.  C, 
and  as  they  were  unable  to  show  ship's  papers,  they  were 
regarded  as  semi-piratical.  Juarez  requested  the  United 
States  squadron  to  examine  the  papers  of  the  two  vessels,. 
and  in  the  attempt  to  do  so  the  Generál  Miramon  made  somé 
resistance  and  a  U.  S.  frigate  was  fired  upoh.  The  conunander 
at  once  seized  the  ships  and  took  them  to  New  Orleans 
for  further  investigation.  The  delay  gained  by  their  deten- 
tion  was  valuable  to  the  Juaristas,  refeulting  in  Miramon's 
failure  in  his  attack  on  V.  C.  Later  the  siege  was  renewed 
and  the  town  was  bombarded  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of 
March.  March  21,  the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  disgusted 
reactionists  rettuned  to  the  capital. 
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On  July  12,  when  the  prospects  of  victory  seemed  the  most 
doubtful,  Jitarez  showed  his  Indián  doggedness  and  his  belief 
in  a  just  cause  by  issuing  the  celebrated  Leyes  de  Reforma 
(Reform  Laws),  the  most  transcendental  decrees  issued  by 
a  Mexican  up  to  that  time.  They  contributed  greatly  toward 
the  ending  of  the  war.  These  laws  deprived  the  reactionaries 
of  their  resources  and  broke  the  power  of  the  party,'  They 
provided  f or  reiigious  toleration,  tor  the  generál  curtailment 
of  the  power  of  the  clergy  in  the  exercise  of  their  alleged 
rights,  exclaustrated  conventual  holdings,  adjusted  the  iaw 
of  civil  marria^e,  and  secularized  the  cemeteries.  Reiigious 
orders  and  reiigious  oommunities  were  dissolved,  as  being 
contrary  to  public  welfare.  The  nation  was  entitled  to  pos- 
sess  all  the  properties  of  the  clergy,  both  reiigious  and  sec- 
ular,  and  the  Church  was  denied  the  right  to  possess  landed 

Í)roperties.  Church  and  State  were  separated,  and  reiigious 
reedom  of  thought  was  established.  The  clergy  were  disal- 
lowed  a  stipend  from  the  State,  and  were  tnenceforth  to 
receive  such  compensation  f or  their  services  as  might  be  vol- 
imtarily  bestowed  by  their  parishioners.  Marriage,  by  being 
considered  a  civil  contract  only,  was  freed  from  restrain^ 
and  expenses  previously  imposed  upon  it  by  the  clergy  — 
a  provision  far-reaching  in  its  power  for  good.  The  opera- 
tion  of  the  Iaw  converted  the  country  from  the  position  of  an 
immense  priest-ridden  camp  to  that  of  a  free  nation.* 

The  Church  did  not  submit  tamely  to  this  tremendous 
edict.   It  had  ruled  the  helpless  people  for  over  three  cen- 

^  The  wealth  of  the  Church  in  Mexico,  aays  an  authority,  was  astound- 
mg.  A  census  taken  lő  years  previously  had  estimated  that  there  were 
2,000  nuDR,  1,700  monks,  and  3,500  secular  clergy  in  Mexico,  and  that  the 
number  of  tneir  conventual  estates  was  150.  The  nuns  alone  possessed 
őSestates,  or  properties,  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  $560,000;  in 
addition  to  a  noatmg  capital  of  $4,500,000.  producing  an  annual  income 
of  $250,000.  While  the  above  number  of  clergy  was  inadequate  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  a  population  estimated  at  seven  millions,  it  was  small 
indeed  to  be  the  iX)ssessor  of  estates  worth  at  least  $90,000 iXK);  which,  at 
that  time,  was  said  to  be  at  least  one  third  of  all  the  wealth  in  Mexico. 
Huge  convents  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  the  site  of  Mexico  City, 
Puebla,  Morelia,  Quadalajara,  Querétaro,  and  other  cities.  A  portion  of 
the  income  of  the  convents  was  derived  from  endowments,  amounting  to  a 
iarge  sum.  To  support  the  high  ecclesiastics,  great  amounts  were  derived 
from  tithes.  The  Archbishop  of  Mexico  had  an  income  of  $130,000  a  year; 
theBishop  of  Puebla,  $110,000;  of  Michoacan,  $100,000;  and  of  Guada- 
lajara,  $90,000.  Mexico  City  was  more  liké  a  great  reiigious  camp  than  a 
mercantile  centre.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  Church  made  it  a  very 
prominent  factor  in  politi^cs,  and  it  could  upset  and  establish  governments 
at  its  pleasure,  or  ferment  the  many  revolutions  which  were  constantly 
breaking  out.  When  the  Mexácans  rose  in  their  war  for  independence,  the 
royal  authorities  took  a  portion  of  the  Church's  wealth  —  which  had  been 
wrung  from  the  Mexicans  —  to  defeat  them  in  their  struggle. 

Mexioo  City  owes  many  of  its  fíne  streets  to  the  Reform  Laws,  which 
enabled  the  Government  to  demolish  churches  and  convents  and  cut 
avenues  throug^h  their  spacious  grounds. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  ten  thousand  churches  and  chapels  at  pre- 
Bent  in  Mexico  which  are  subject  to  Román  Catholic  oontrot. 
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turies,  and  it  now  stirred  up  the  national  strife  to  the  extent 
of  pitting  members  of  the  same  family  against  each  other. 
It  threw  the  religion-loving  people  intő  a  panic  by  threaten- 
in§  to  excommunicate  all  who  professed  Liberal  ideas.  The 
pnests  so  crazed  the  populace  that  the  temporary  ambition 
of  every  Mexican  seemed  to  be  to  kill  somé  one.  Nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  Mexicans  were  en^aged  in  the  war,  and  the 
loss  of  life  was  appalling.  The  conflict  between  the  Liberals 
and  the  Conservatives  waged  in  nearly  every  section  of  the 
country.  The  roads  swarmed  with  handidos,  and  the  con- 
dition  of  the  country  was  deplorable. 

But  in  the  quiet,  stern,  far-seeing  Indián  from  Oaxaca  the 
Church  in  New  Spain  found  its  Waterloo.  The  task  which 
confronted  Juarez  would  have  staggered  a  less  determined 
man.  One  of  his  first  acts,  after  he  entered  the  capital, 
Jan.  11,  1861,  was  to  banish  the  Bishops  and  with  them  the 
Papai  Nuncio  and  the  Spanish  Envoy.  The  properties  left 
to  the  Church  were  confiscated,  and  former  clerical  estates 
were  let  out  to  farmers  on  payment  of  12%  of  their  values. 
Archbishop  La  Bastida,  ex-President  Miramon,  and  other 
Conservatives  went  to  Paris,  and  from  there  still  planned 
the  undoing  of  long-suffering  Mexico.  An  act  of  doubtful 
statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  new  Congress  aided  them 
in  their.  plans.  In  July,  1861,  Congress  approved  the  decree 
issued  by  the  President  suspending,  for  two  years,  all  pay- 
ments  on  account  of  foreign  debts.  Juarez  was  heart  and 
sóul  for  Mexico  —  the  stanch  friend  of  the  United  States, 
but.  suspicious  of  Europe.  Mexico  at  this  time  owed  Great 
Britain  somé  $50,000,000,  contracted  by  the  splendor-loving 
Santa  Anna  during  his  meteorié  career.  Financial  ruin  stared 
Mexico  in  the  face,  and  Juarez  meant  well  for  the  country 
when  he  suspended  interest  on  this  foreign  debt.  Two  years 
would  enable  him  to  bring  order  oüt  of  chaos,  and  then  a 
progressive  Mexico  could  easily  meet  its  obligations.  But 
this  suspension  gave  the  ecclesiastical  malcontents  the  open- 
ing  they  desired,  and  paved  the  way  for  — 

n.  The  French  Intervention,  Maximilián  and  the  Sec- 
ond  Empire.  **  For  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  the  execution  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg,  it  is  well  to  recall  that  after  the 
peace  of  Villafranca,  the  Emperor  Napóleon  III  was  sin- 
cerely  desirous  to  heal  the  pohtícal  woimds  which  had  been 
made  by  his  military  opérations  in  Italy,  and  to  find  somé 
compensation  for  the  injuries  he  had  inflicted  on  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria. 

"From  certain  eminent  Mexicans  who  were  residing  in  Paris, 
among  them  La  Bastida^  the  ex-Archbishop  of  Mexico;  the 
ex-President  Miramon,  Gutiérrez  de  Estrada,  SLndAlmonte —  the 
Emperor  learned  that  various  Papai  intrigues  were  under  way 
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and  that  attempts  had  been  made  by  leaders  of  iníluence  in 
the  then  seceding  Southern  States  of  America  to  come  to 
an  understandíng  with  persona  of  similar  position  in  Mexico 
with  a  view  to  a  political  unión. 

*'  Among  the  advantages  expected  by  the  Southern  States 
from  such  a  scheme  was  the  alluring  prospect  of  a  f uture  bril- 
liant  empire,  encircling  the  West  India  Seas,  and  eventually 
absorbing  the  West  India  Islands.  To  the  Mexicans  there 
would  be  the  advantage  of  a  stable  and  progreséive  govem- 
ment,  with  an  emperor  at  its  head,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
intemecine  strife  tnat  had  long  torn  the  country.  The  Mexi- 
can  refugees  in  Paris  saw  in  the  success  of  this  scheme  an 
end  of  their  influence  in  their  native  country,  and  they  con- 
sidered  it  better  for  them  to  induce  a  French  protectorate. 
The  Emperor  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  for  carrying  out 
his  frienaly  intentions  toward  the  House  of  Austria.  He  im- 
mediately  determined  to  encourage  the  secession  of  the  South- 
ern Confederate  States  with  the  view  of  curtailing  the  power 
of  the  North,  to  overthrow,  by  a  military  expedition,  the 
existing  Government  of  Juarez  in  Mexico,  to  establish  by 
French  arms  an  empire,  and  to  offer  its  crown  to  the  Aus- 
trian  Archduke  Maximilián.^ 

"  To  separate  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  crippling  it,  but 
not  to  give  such  a  preponderance  to  the  South  as  to  enable 
it  to  consummate  its  Mexican  designs,  was  the  guiding  aim 
of  the  French  Government.  That  principle  was  satisfíed  by 
the  recognition  of  belligerent  rights,  and  by  avoiding  a  recog- 
nition  of  independence.  The  French  expedition  was  thus 
based  on  the  disruption  of  the  United  States  —  a  disruption 
considered  not  oiAy  by  the  Spanish  Court  and  by  the  Em- 
peror Napóleon  as  inevitable,  but  evén  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. 

**  The  Spanish  Minister  in  Paris,  in  November,  1858,  had 
suggested  to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  establishment  of 
a  strong  govemment  in  Mexico.  Subseíjuently  the  views  of 
the  English  Govemment  were  ascertained,  and  in  April, 
1860,  the  Spanish  Minister  for  Foreign  Aífairs  stated  that 
Francé  and  England  were  looking  favorably  upon  the  matter. 
The  stumbling-block  in  the  way  wás  the  opposition  which 
might  be  expected  frém  the  United  States.  That  opposition 
was  embodied  in  a  formula  under  the  desi^nation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctríne,  which  expressed  a  determination  not  to 
permit  the  interf erence  of  European  Powers  on  the  North 
American  Continent. 

"  In  April,  1860,  thé  project  having  advanced  suíficiently. 
Lord  John  Russell  informed  Isturitz,  the  Spanish  Minister, 

*  Hittory  of  the  American  Civil  War^  by  John  William  Draper,  M.D., 
LL.D.  (N.Y.,  1870). 
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that  England  would  require  the  protection  of  the  Protestant 
worship  in  Mexico.  The  project  was  characterized  by  the 
selfishness  which  is  iisually  the  imderlying  principle  of  all 
natioDs,  and  the  aims  of  the  three  contractmg  parties  event- 
ually  became  apparent.  Spain  expected  that  a  Bourbon 
prince  would  be  placed  on  tne  Mexican  throne,  and  that  she 
would  thereby  recover  her  ancient  prestige  and  bind  more 
securely  to  her  the  valuable  island  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  she 
might  evén  recover  Mexico  itself,  and  again  bind  that  free- 
dom-loving  countiy  in  the  chains  of  the  ignorance  and  tyr- 
anny  which  were  its  lot  during  Spanish  dominion  and  mis- 
rule.  England,  remembering  the  annexation  of  Texas,  saw 
that  it  was  desirable  to  limit  the  ever-threatening  progress  of 
the  Republic  westwardly;  to  prevent  the  encirclmg  of  the 
West  India  Seas  by  a  power  which,  possibly  becoming  hostile, 
might  disturb  the  rich  islands  she  held ;  nor  was  she  insensibie 
to  the  importance  of  partitioning  what  seemed  to  be  the 
cotton-field  of  the  world.  Francé  anticipated  —  but  the 
Emperor  himself ,  concealing  his  reál  motive  of  compensating 
Austria  for  his  Italian  victories,  has  given  us  his  ostensible 
expectations  in  a  letter  to  General  Forey. 

"In  this  letter,  dated  July  3,  1862,  Napóleon  III  says: 
*  There  will  not  be  wanting  people  who  will  ask  you  why 
we  expend  men  and  money  to  found  a  re^ular  government 
in  Mexico.  In  the  present  state  of  the  civilization  of  the 
world,  the  prosperity  of  America  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  Europe,  for  it  is  the  couhtry  which  feeds  our  manufac- 
tures  and  gives  an  impulse  to  our  commerce.  We  have  an 
interest  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  being  powerf ul 
and  prosperous,  but  not  that  she  should  take  possession  of 
the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  commanding  the  Antiiles 
as  well  as  South  America,  and  be  the  only  dispenser  of  the 

Eroducts  of  the  New  World.  We  now  see  oy  sad  experience 
ow  precarious  is  the  lot  of  a  branch  of  manufactures  which 
is  compelled  to  produce  its  raw  matériái  in  a  single  markét, 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  which  it  has  to  bear.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  Mexico  maintains  her  independence  and  the  integrity 
of  her  territory.  if  a  stable  government  be  there  established 
with  the  assistance  of  Francé,  we  shall  have  restored  to  the 
Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  all  its  strength 
and  prestige ;  we  shall  have  guaranteed  security  to  our  West 
India  colonies  and  to  those  of  Spain ;  we  shall  have  estab- 
lished a  friendly  iníluence  in  the  centre  of  America,  and 
that  influence,  by  creating  numerous  markets  for  our  com- 
merce, will  procure  us  the  raw  materials  indispensable  for 
OUT  manufactures.  Mexico,  thus  regenerated,  will  always 
be  well  disposed  to  us,  not  only  out  of  gratitude,  but  because 
her  interests  will  be  in  accord  with  ours,  and  because  she 
will  find  support  in  her  friendly  relations  with  European 
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Powers.  At  present,  therefore,  our  müitary  honor  engaged, 
the  necessities  of  our  policy,  the  interesto  of  our  industry 
and  commerce,  all  conspire  to  make  it  our  duty  to  march 
on  Mexico,  boldlv  to  plánt  our  flag  there,  and  to  establish 
either  a  monarchy,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  national 
feelin^y  or  at  least  a  govemment  which  may  promise  somé 
stability.' 

"  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  Southern  States 
were  suflSciently  powerf ul  to  resist  the  National  Govemment, 
and  that  a  partition  of  the  Union  was  impending,  the  chiet 
obstacle  in  tne  way  of  the  Mexican  movement  seemed  to  be 
removed.  Throughout  the  spring  and  summer  of  1861,  the 
three  contracting  powers  kept  that  result  steadfastly  in 
mind,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  its  accom- 
plishment.  This  was  the  true  reason  of  the  concession  of 
belligerent  rights  to  the  Southern  Confederacy  in  May. 
The  downfall  of  Juarez  was  the  next  business  in  hand. 

"  Affaírs  had  so  far  progressed  that,  on  November  20, 1861, 
a  convention  was  si^ed  in  London  between  Francé,  England, 
and  Spain.  In  this  it  was  agreed  that  a  joint  force  shoiüd  be 
sent  by  the  three  allies  to  Mexico;  that  no  special  advantages 
should  be  sought  for  by  them  individually,  and  no  internál 
influence  on  Mexico  exerted.  A  commission  was  designated 
to  distribute  the  indemnity  they  proposed  to  exact.  The 
ostensible  reason  put  forth  for  the  movement  was  the  decree 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  July  17,  1861,  suspending  pay- 
ment  on  the  foreign  debt. 

"  The  allied  expedition  reached  Vera  Cruz  about  the  end 
of  the  year.  Not  without  justice  díd  the  Mexican  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  complam  of  their  *friendly  but  inde- 
fínite  promises..  the  reál  object  of  which  nobody  unravels.' 
Although  M.  Thouvenel  was  incessantly  assuring  the  British 
Govemment,  evén  as  laté  as  May,  1862,  that  Francé  had  no 
intentions  of  imposing  a  govemment  on  Mexico,  it  became 
obvious  that  there  was  no  more  sincerity  in  this  engagement 
than  there  had  been  in  imputing  the  grievances  of  the  invaders 
to  the  Mexican  decree  of  the  precedine  July.  The  ostensible 
cause  was  a  mere  pretext  to  get  a  military  foothold  in  the 
country.  Very  soon,  however,  it  became  impossible  for 
the  French  to  conceal  their  intentions.  England  and  Spain 
withdrew  from  the  expedition,  the  alieged  cause  on  the  part 
of  the  former  being  the  presence  of  Almonte,  and  other 
Mexican  emigrants  of  known  monarchical  opinions,  with  the 
French,  and  a  resolution  not  to  ioin  in  military  operations  in 
the  interior  of  the  country;  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  the  true 
reason  was  that  not  a  Spanish  pnnce,  but  Maximilián,  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  M!exican  throne  —  a  disappointment 
to  the  Spanish  commander,  the  Count  de  Reuss  (General 
Prím),  who  had  pictured  for  himself  a  viceroy's  coronet. 
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"  The  French  entered  the  City  of  Mexico  in  July,  1863. 
The  time  had  now  come  for  throwing  oS  the  mask,  and  the 
name  of  Maximilián  was  introduced  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  go  through  Paris 
and  Romé  to  Miramar  with  a  view  of  soliciting  the  consent 
of  that  Prince.  A  regency  was  appointed  untiT  he  could  be 
heard  from.  It  consisted  of  Almonte,  Salas,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop  La  Bastida.  Maximilián  had  already  covenanted 
with  the  Popé  to  restore  to  the  Mexican  Church  her  mórt- 
main  property,  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions  of  dollara 
In  Mexico  there  were  but  two  parties,  the  Liberal  and  the 
Ecclesiastical.  The  latter  was  conciUated  by  that  covenant: 
but  as  to  the  national  sentiment,  the  collection  of  suffrages 
in  behalf  of  the  new  empire  was  nothing  better  than  a  mere 
farce. 

'*  An  empire  was  established  in  Mexico.  Well  might  the 
leaders  of  tne  Southern  Confederacy  be  thunderstruck!  Was 
this  the  f uifíhnent  of  that  promise  which  had  lured  them  intő 
the  ffulf  of  revolt  —  the  promise  which  had  been  used  with  such 
fatu  effect  in  Cbarleston?  Well  might  it  be  expected  in 
Franoe,  as  is  stated  by  Keratry,  that  '  the  Confederates  pro- 
poeed  to  avenge  themselves  for  the  overthrow  of  the  secret 
nopes  which  had  been  encouraged  from  the  veiy  outset  of  the 
contest  by  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had  accorded 
to  them  the  belligerent  character^  and  had,  after  all,  aban- 
doned  them.' 

"Yet  no  one  in  America,  either  of  the  Northern  or  the 
Southern  States,  imputed  blame  to  the  French  people  in  these 
bloody  and  dark  transactions.  AH  saw  clearly  on  whom  the 
responsibihty  rested.  And  when,  in  the  course  of  events,  it 
seemed  to  become  necessary  that  the  French  army.  should 
leave  Mexico,  it  was  the  generál  desire  that  nothing  ^ould  be 
done  which  might  by  any  possibillt^  touch  the  sensibilities 
of  Francé.  But  the  Republic  of  the  West  was  forever  alienated 
from  the  dynasty  of  Napóleon. 

"  Events  showed  that  the  persons  who  were  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Richmond  Government  had  not  ability 
equal  to  their  task.  The  South  did  not  select  her  best  men. 
In  the  unskilf ul  hands  of  those  who  had  charge  of  it,  seoession 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  Confederate  resources  were  reck- 
lessly  squandered,  not  skilfully  used.  Ruin  was  provoked. 

"  When  it  became  p)lain  that  the  American  Hepublic  was 
about  to  triumph  over  its  domestic  enemies  in  the  Civil  War, 
and  that  it  was  in  possession  of  irresistible  military  power, 
they  who  in  the  Tuileries  had  plotted  the  rise  of  Maximilián  in 
1861,  now  plotted  his  ruin.  The  betrayed  emperor  found  that 
in  that  palace  two  languages  were  spoken.  In  the  agony  of 
his  sóul  he  exolaimed,  '  I  am  trickea ! '  In  vain  his  princess 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  though  denied  access,  forced  her 
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way  intő  the  presence  of  Napóleon  III,  in  her  frantic  grief 
upbraiding  herself  before  hím  that,  in  accepting  a  throne 
from  his  hand,  she  had  forgottén  that  she  was  a  daughter  of 
the  race  of  Orleans  ^  —  in  vain  she  feli  at  the  f eet  of  the  Popé 
deliriously  imploring  his  succor. 

"  The  American  Secretaiy  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  adopted  a 
finn  but  dignifíed  course  with  the  French  Government.  With 
a  courteous  audacity,  he  díd  not  withhold  his  doubts  as  to 
the  sinceritv  and  fidelity  of  the  Emperor;  with  inexorable 
persistence  he  demanded  categorically  that  the  French  occu- 
pátion  should  come  to  an  end.  A  date  once  set,  he  held  the 
French  Government  to  its  word.  *Tell  M.  Moustier,'  he  says, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  American  Minister  in  Paris,  'that  our 
Government  is  astonished  and  distressed  at  the  announoe- 
ment,  now  made  for  the  first  time,  that  the  promised  with- 
drawal  of  French  troops  from  Mexico,  which  ought  to  have 
taken  place  in  November  (this  month),  has  been  put  oíT  by 
the  Emperor.  You  will  inform  the  Emperor's  Government 
ihat  the  President  desires  and  sincerely  hopes  that  the  evac- 
uation  of  Mexi.co  will  be  accompUshed  in  conformity  with 
the  existin^  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  inopportune  complica- 
tion  necessitating  this  despatch  will  permit.  On  this  point 
Mr.£)ampbell  will  receive  instructions.  Instructions  will  alsó  be 
sent  to  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
placed  in  a  spot  of  observation,  and  are  waiting  the  special 
orders  of  the  President:  and  this  will  be  done  with  the  con- 
fídence  that  the  telegraph  or  the  courier  will  bring  us  intelli- 
^ence  of  a  satisfactory  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
m  reply  to  this  note.  You  will  assure  the  French  Government 
that  the  United  States,  in  wishing  to  free  Mexico,  have  no- 
thing  so  much  at  heart  as  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  Francé.* 

"  The  French  recognized  that  the  position  of  the  two  nations 
had  become  inverted.  The  United  States  now  gave  orders. 
Evén  by  the  French  themselves  it  was  said,  *The  United 
States  tracked  French  policy  step  by  step;  never  had  the 
French  Government  been  subject  to  such  a  tyrannical  dic- 
tation.  Formerly  Francé  had  spoken  boldly,  saying,  through 
M.  Drooyn  de  Lhuy  to  Mr.  Dayton,  the  American  representa- 
tive  at  Paris,  "  Do  you  bring  us  peace  or  war  ?  "  Now  Maxi- 
piilian  is  falling  in  obedience  to  orders  from  Washington.  He 
is  falling  a  victim  to  the  weakness  of  our  Government  in  al- 
lowing  its  conduct  to  be  dictated  by  American  arrogance. 
Indeed,  before  rushing  intő  such  perilous  contingencies,  might 
not  the  attitűdé  of  the  United  States  have  been  easily  fore- 
seen?  Our  statesmen  needed  no  rare  perspicuity  to  have  dis- 

*  Marié  Carlota  Amelie  (born  near  Brussels  June  7,  1 840)  was  the 
daughter  of  Leopold  I,  King  of  Belgium.  She  married  Maximilián  June 
27.  1857. 
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covered  the  dark  shadow  of  the  Northern  Republic  looming 
up  on  the  horizon  over  the  Rio  Bravó  f  rontier,  and  only  biding 
it8  time  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  scene.' 

"Only  one  thing  was  now  thought  of  in  Paris,  and  that 
was  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  this  land  of  destroyed  illu- 
sions  and  bittér  sacrifíces.  Was  there  ever  such  a  catalogue 
of  disappointed  expectations  as  is  presented  in  this  Mexican 
tragedy  ?  The  Southern  secession  leaders  engaged  in  dreaming 
of  a  tropical  empire  which  they  never  realized:  they  hoped  it 
would  bring  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  ana  they 
were  betrayed.  The  English  were  be^iled  intő  it  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  growth  of  a  commercial  rival,  and  of  protect- 
ing  their  West  Indián  possessions.  They  were  dupefl  into  the 
beíief  that  there  was  no  purpose  of  interfering  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  They  consented  to  the  perilous  measures 
of  admitting  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  South.  They  lent 
whát  aid  they  could  to  the  partition  of  a  nation  with  which 
they  were  at  peace.  They  found  that  the  secret  intention  was 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  in  the  interests  of  Francé,  the 
conciliation  of  Austria  for  military  reverses  in  Italy,  and  the 
curbing  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  the  Latin  race.  England  ex- 
pected  to  destroy  a  democracy,  and  has  gathered  her  reward  by 
becoming  more  democratic  herself .  The  Popé  gave  his  coun- 
tenance  to  the  plot,  having  received  a  promise  of  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  Mexican  Church  to  her  pristme  splendor,  and  the 
restoration  of  her  mortmain  estates;  but  the  Archbishop  La 
Bastida,  who  was  one  of  the  three  regents  representin^  her 
great  influence,  was  insulted  and  removed  from  his  pohtical 
office  by  the  French.  In  impotent  retaliation,  he  discharg^ 
at  his  assailants  the  rusty  ecclesiástical  blunderbuss  of  pást 
days  —  he  excommunicated  the  French  army.  The  Span- 
iards  did  not  regain  their  former  colony;  the  brow  of  the 
Count  de  Reuss  was  never  adomed  with  a  vice-regal  coro- 
net.  The  noble  and  devoted  wife  of  Maximilián  was  made  a 
wanderer  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  her  diadém  removed,  her 
reason  dethroned. 

"  For  Maximilián  himself  there  was  not  reserved  the  pagean- 
try  of  an  imperial  court  in  the  Indián  palaces  of  Montezuma, 
but  the  deatn-volley  of  a  grim  filé  of  Mexican  soldiers,  under 
the  frowning  shadow  of  the  heights  of  Querétaro.  For  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  there  was  not  the  homage  of  a  transat- 
lantic  crown;  Mexico  sent  him  across  the  ocean,  a  coffin  and 
a  corpse.  For  Francé,  ever  great  and  just,  in  whose  name 
80  many  crimes  were  perpetra ted,  but  who  is  responsible 
for  nőne  of  them,  there  was  a  loss  of  that  which  in  her  eyes 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  six  hundred  millions  of 
francs  which  were  cast  intő  this  Mexican  abyss.  For  the 
Emperor  —  can  anythin^  be  more  terrible  than  the  despatch 
which  was  sent  to  Amenca  at  the  close  of  the  great  Expón- 
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tion?  —  'There  remain  now  no  sovereigns  in  Paris  except  the 
Emperor  Napóleon  III  and  the  spectre  of  Maximilián  at  his 
dbow/  " 

Toward  the  close  of  December  the  Spanish  squadron  cast 
anohor  in  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  Early  in  January,  1862, 
English  and  French  war-ships  arrived.  They  jointly  took 
possession  of  the  port,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment explaining  the  ostensible  causes  and  aims  of  the 
expedition.  The  Government  invited  them  to  a  conference 
having  for  its  aim  the  reaching  of  an  amicable  settlement. 
This  conference  was  held  in  Orizaba.  As  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment was  unprepared  for  war  with  a  foreign  power,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  allies  should  hold  Córdoba,  Orizaba,  and 
Tehuacan  pending  a  satisfactory  adjustment.  If  an  agree- 
ment  were  not  reached,  the  aUies  were  to  rétire  to  the  coast 
before  beginning  hostilities. 

While  negotiations  were  in  progress,  the  conmússioneUs  of 
the  Englislv  and  Spanish  Governments  (April  9)  announced 
their  intention  to  withdraw  and  reémbark  their  troops.  This 
was  done  as  speedily^  as  possible.  The  French  commissioner 
declared  it  was  the  mtention  of  his  govemment  to  push  the 
enterprise  to  completion. 

Violating  their  agreement  to  rétire  to  the  coast,  thev  awaited 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Lorencez.  At  the  head  of  six  thousand  men  he  marched 
toward  the  capital.  He  appeared  before  Puebla  May  4,  and 
on  May  5,  began  the  assault  of  the  city.  He  was  defeated 
by  General  Zaragoza  at  the  head  of  4,000  Mexican  troops. 

The  French  again  attacked  Puebla,  which  was  heroically 
defended  by  Gonzales  Ortega  with  12,000  men,  aided  by  Gen- 
eral Comonfort  with  a  strong  outlying  division.  On  May  8, 
Bazaine  routed  Comonfort,  and  on  the  17th  Puebla  capitu- 
lated  to  vastly  superior  forces.  The  French  continued  their 
march  to  the  capital.  President  Juarez,  after  issuing  a  mani- 
festő  to  the  nation,  exhorting  them  to  continue  the  struggle, 
abandoned  the  city  May  31.  He  retired  toward  the  north,  ac- 
companied  by  troops  under  Generals  Don  Porfirio  Diaz  and 
Don  Jüan  Jósé  de  la  Garza. 

On  June  11,  Mexico  City  was  officially  occupied  by  the 
French  troops.  The  Conservative  Party  accorded  General 
Forey  an  enthusiastic  reception.  A  junta  composed  of  35 
members  of  the  Conservative  Party  was  förmed,  and  they  in 
tum  created  another  junta  with  the  title  of  Regencia  and 
headed  by  Don  Jüan  Almonte^  one  of  the  most  active  agents 
in  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  in  Mexico. 

On  June  10,  1863,  a  junta  convoked  by  General  Forey  and 
composed  of  200  adherents  of  the  Conservative  Party  form- 
ally  declared :  — 

"  The  Nation  accepts  an  hereditary  monarchy  headed  by  a 
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Catholic  prince  who  will  bear  the  title  of  Emperor.  It  offers 
the  crown  to  Archduke  Femando  Maximilián  of  Austria." 

Meanwhile  Juarez  had  established  his  temporary  govem- 
ment  in  San  Luis  Potosí,  whence,  on  June  10,  it  moved  to 
Saltiilo.  Later  it  moved  to  Chihuahua,  and  thence  to  Paso 
del  Norte,  now  Ciudad  Juarez. 

Maximilián  accepted  the  crown  of  the  new  empire  in  con- 
sideration  of  three  millión  pesos  advanced  by  Napóleon  III 
to  enable  him  to  pay  somé  of  his  debts.  The  compaet  was 
sígned  at  the  Cháteau  of  Miramar,  April  10, 1864.  From  that 
date  his  allowance  was  $125,000  a  month:  that  of  Carlota 
$16,666.66,  making  a  sum  totál  of  $1,700,000  annually  paid 
by  impoverished  Mexico  for  the  privilege  of  having  its  dia- 
tracted  country  mismanaged  by  a  foreign  potentáté. 

The  Archduke  and  his  consort  embarked  on  the  Austrian 
war-ship  La  Novara^  April  14,  1864.  Arriving  at  Civita- 
Vecchia  they  went  direct  to  Romé,  where  they  lodged  at  the 
Palacio  Marescotta.  After  a  visit  from  the  King  of  Naples 
and  Cardinal  Antonelli,  they  attended  a  special  mass  at  the 
Vatican,  received  thecommunion  from  the  nands  of  the  Popé, 
and  sailed  for  Mexico  April  20. 

On  May  28,  La  Novara  dropped  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz.  The  next  morning  Maximilián  and  his  suite  dis- 
embarked  and  received  the  keys  of  the  city.  Gayly  decorated 
carriages  conveyed  them  up  the  mountains  to  Córdoba  and 
Orizaba,  where  they  were  received  with  flowers  and  acelama- 
tions.  They  arrived  at  Puebla  June  5,  where  a  great  oelebra- 
tion  was  held  (the  7th)  in  honor  of  Carlota's  biithday.  They 
passed  the  night  of  the  llth  at  Guadalupe,  and  made  their 
triumphal  entryinto  the  capital  on  the  morning  of  June  12.^ 

Ckűncident  with  the  arrival  of  rJaximilian,  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  began  its  functions.  Troubles  alsó  arose. 
The  Archduke  was  not  lacking  in  advanced  ideas,  and  from 
the  first  he  essayed  to  win  the  good  will  of  the  Liberals, 
a  difficult  task  in  view  of  their  intense  hostility  to  the  Con- 
servatives  whom  the  Emperor  represented.  In  turn  he  gained 
the  ill  will  of  the  Conservatives  by  ref using  to  annul  ormodify 
the  Leyes  de  Reforma. 

Money  was  the  shibboleth  of  his  brief  reign.  The  extra- 
vagant  etiquette  of  the  Austrian  Court  was  implanted  in  the 
Aztec  capital,  and  it  became  the  theatre  of  glittering  court 

1  In  viewof  the  fact  that  one  of  the  ostensible  oauses  of  tíie  Frenoh  in* 
tervention  was  the  decree  repudiating  Mexico's  foreign  debts  (because  of 
her  inability  to  pay  t^emj).  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  minor  expendi- 
tures  oonsequent  to  bringing  Maximilián  and  his  suite  to  Mexico. 
Give»i  to  various  persona  to  induoe  the  Emperor  to  eome  .  $104,902.32 
Furniture  and  improvements  in  the  Palaoe  at  Mexico  .  .  101,011.83 
Fumiture  and  art  objects  for  Chapultepec  and  Orizaba  .  .  15,210.50 
Reception  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City 115,348.41 

TotiU    .     .  $336,473.06 
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balls,  regal  receptions,  and  splendid  social  functions.  To  meet 
the  ever-increasing  expenses  of  the  iavish  court,  loans  were 
contracted  in  Paris  and  London^  and  valuable  franchises  were 
sold  to  the  f oreign  adventurers  who  flocked  to  the  seat  of  the 
new  empire. 

In  marked  contraist  to  affairs  at  the  capital,  turmoil  reigned 
in  the  interior  cities  and  towns.  In  those  garrisoned  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  French  troops,  an  illusory  peace  was 
maintained  by  force  of  arms.  A  perpetual  guerriUa  warfare 
was  waged  in  many  of  the  country  districts.  At  fírst  the 
Mexicans  suffered  heavily  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  but 
the  revolutionists  gained  strength,  and  in  1866  disquieting 
rumors  reached  the  capital  and  disturbed  the  Emperor  in 
his  fancied  security. 

With  a  woman's  perspicacity ,  the  Empress  detected  the  trend 
oí  events  and  she  proposed  a  trip  to  Paris  and  Romé,  with  the 
aim  of  urging  Napóleon  III  to  fulfíl  the  promises  made  at 
Miramar,  and  to  invite  the  aid  of  the  Popé  to  unravel  the 
ecclesiastical  tangle  which  perplexed  the  struggling  monarchy. 

On  July  6  a  speciai  Te  Deum  was  held  in  the  Cathedral,  and  on 
the  13th  the  Empress  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  Empera- 
triz  Rugenia.  Wnen  she  lef  t  Mexico  she  turnéd  her  back  upon 
her  husband  and  an  imperial  diadém,  both  f  orever  lost  to  her. 

Napóleon  received  the  Empress  coldly.  Both  indulged  in 
violent  and  acrimonious  recrimination ;  the  Emperor  ref us- 
ing  absolutely  to  furnish  further  resources,  whether  military 
or  pecuniary.  The  interview  served  only  to  straín  the  already 
tenuous  relations  betv^^ieen  Napóleon  and  Maximilián.  The 
vainglorious  French  Emperor  had  his  own  troubles.  Spurred 
and  vexed  by  the  veiled  orders  of  the  United  States  to  with* 
draw  his  troops  f rom  American  soil,  he  sought  but  the  means 
to  comply  and  preserve  his  dignity.  The  soldiers  themselves 
were  constantly  harassed  by  the  Mexican  guerrillas,  and  they 
vearned  for  La  Belle  Francé  and  for  the  cessation  of  a  boot- 
less  stru^gle  on  alien  soil. 

A  victim  to  the  darkest  f  orebodings,  the  unhappy  Empress 
repaired  to  Miramar,  where,  on  the  léth  of  Sept.,  a  banquet 
celebrating  the  Independence  of  Mexico  was  given.  Unwill- 
ing  to  relinquish  the  Mexican  crown  and  again  be  merely 
an  Archduchess  of  Austria,  the  ambitious  woman  started  for 
Romé  with  all  her  hopes  centred  in  the  Popé.  She  made 
her  oíficial  visit  to  the  Vatican  on  September  27.  On  being 
received  by  the  PontifT  she  feli  intő  a  nervous  paroxysm,  and 
as  if  possessed  of  an  awful  terror  she  exclaimed:  "I  ha  ve 
been  poisoned  by  order  of  Napóleon  III,  and  those  without 
have  aecomplished  it."^  Hope  had  died  out  of  her  proud 
heart  and  her  reason  went  with  it. 

1  There  are  Mexicans  who  sav  the  Empress  was  secretly  poisoned  with 
Marihuána  <a  deadly  native  drug)   before  she  departed  írom  Mexico. 
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Emperor.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  rude  coffin  and  taken  to  a 
room  in  the  Palacio  de  Gobiemo.  The  body  was  there  in- 
spected  by  President  Juarez.* 

0.  The  Restored  Republic.  When  Juarez  again  entered 
the  capital  on  July  15,  1867,  after  an  absence  of  űye  years, 
his  retum  signalized  the  riee  of  the  new  Republic  and  the 
culmination  of  his  own  fame.  The  Constitution  of  1857  was 
made  once  more  effective,  and  the  national  energies  were 
directed  toward  repairing  the  waste  caused  by  the  long  war. 
Railwaysand  telegraphs  were  installed,  and  the  country  was 
developed  intemaUy. 

Congress  reelected  Juarez  president  in  Oct.,  1871,  and  he 
took  the  oath  as  a  constitutional  president  for  the  third  time 
on  Dec.  1.  A  number  of  would-be  presidents  "pronounced" 
against  him,  but  each  attempt  to  retum  to  the  old  method 
01  goveming  the  country  by  lorce  was  promptly  s(}uelched. 

The  sudden  death  of  Juarez  on  July  18,  1872,  raised  Sebas- 
tian  Lerdo  de  Tejada  (then  president  of  the  Supreme  Court 
pf  Justice)  to  the  presidency.  During  his  three  years'  tenure 
bf  office  several  articles  were  added  to  the  Constitution; 
one  in  particular  suppressing  the  last  remaining  religious 
order-'-the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  govemment  under 
Teiada  was  unpopular  with  the  people,  and  a  remedy  was  pro- 
vided  in  the  revolt  headed  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1876. 
The  new  revolution,  which  soon  plunged  the  entire  country 
intő  another  civil  war,  had  for  its  base  the  Plán  de  Tux- 
tepeCf  promulgated  in  Oaxaca,  Jan.  15.  It  was  the  most  signi- 
ficant  of  all  the  revolutions  to  date,  since  it  gave  Mexico 
its  greatest  ruler.  Under  the  conmiand  of  General  Diaz  the 
revolutionary  army  carried  out  an  energetic  and  successful 
campaign.    Tejada  fled  to  the  United  States,  and  General 

*  The  body  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  now  Ues  in  the  Austrían  Im- 
perial  vauit  in  the  Capuchin  Church  at  Vienna.  The  Prince  was  a  rear- 
admirai  in  the  Austrian  Navy,  and  before  hia  ill-starred  expedition  to 
Mexico,  where  he  was  sacrifíced  to  the  períidy  of  Napóleon  III,  he  reeided 
in  Trieste  in  a  beautif ul  chateau  called  Aíiramar.  In  the  Piazza  Giuseppe, 
in  Trieste,  stands  a  fine  bronzé  monument  (by  Schilling) ^erected  in  1875 
to  his  memory.  Miramon  and  Mejia  are  buried  in  the  Panteon  de  San 
Fernando  (Mexico  City).  There  are  good  paintings  of  Maximilián  and  the 
Empress  Carlota  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mex.  Citv. 

Tne  student  should  consult  History  of  Mexico,  by  Hubert  Howe  Ban- 
croft  (San  Francisco.  1888)^ol.  vi,  pp.  318  et  éeq.  —  My  Diary  in  Mexica 
in  1 867,  inoluding  the  Last  Days  of  the  Emperor  Maximilián,  with  Leaves 
from  the  Diary  of  the  Princess  Salm-Salm,  by  Felix  Salm-Salm,  Lon- 
don, 1868.— Life  of  Maximilián  I,  Laté  Emperor  of  Mexico,  with  a  akeich  of 
the  Empren  Carlota,  by  Frederic  Hall,  New  York,  1868.  —Méjico  deade 
1 SO 8  haata  1 867,  by  Francisco  de  P.  Arrangoiz,  Mexico,  1872  (a  good 
historical  picture  of  the  Second  Empire).  —  Resefla  Hiatórica  de  laEor- 
mación  y  Operaciones  del  Cuerpo  de  Ejército  del  Norte  durante  la  Intern 
vendón  Franceaa,  Sitio  de  Queréiaro  y  Noticiaa  Ofidalea  aobre  la  capiura 
de  Maximillano,  au  Proceao  Jntegro  y  au  Muerte^  by  Jüan  de  Diós  Arias. 
Mexico.  1 867.  —  GuCTTC  dl*  3f cxtgw  1861-1867,  by  L.  Le  Saint,  Paris, 
1868.  —  Erinnerungen  aua  Mexico,  Geachichte  der  letzten  stehn  Monaíe  dea 
Kaiaerreiach,  by  S.  Baach,  Leipsic,  1868. 
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Diaz  entered  Mexico  City  Nov.  24,  1876,  and  was  ;n*odaiined 
Provisional  President.  The  foUowing  April,  Congress  form- 
ally  decreed  that  he  be  Constitutional  President  for  a  term 
ending  in  Nov.,  1880.  A  strong  man  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
goyemment.  Diploma tic  relations  with  Francé  were  resumed ; 
railway  construction  was  pushed ;  incipient  refvolutions  were 
kiiled  in  their  cradle,  and  the  nation  was  led  gently  but  firmly 
intő  the  path  of  peace  and  progress. 

In  1880,  the  term  for  which  Diaz  had  been  elected  expired, 
and  albeit  many  of  his  great  plans  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
country  were  still  in  embryo,  he  steadfastly  adhered  to  his 
purpose  of  abiding  by  the  constitutional  provision  that  ren- 
dered him  ineligible  for  a  succeeding  term.  The  morál  worth 
of  the  man  had  perhaps  never  been  subjected  to  a  severer  test. 

On  Sept.  25,  1880,  General  Don  Manuel  Gonzalez  was 
legally  elected  the  successor  of  the  retiring  president.  The 
high  principles  of  Diaz  were  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  new 
president,  wnose  reign  was  characterized  by  riots,  and  similar 
manifestations  of  the  popular  discontent.  In  1883,  the  "  nickel 
riots ''  came  near  to  ending  the  Gonzalez  administration,  as 
did  likewise  the  proposal  of  a  very  unpopular  plán  for  lic^ui- 
dating  Mexico's  English  debt.  The  admirable  administration 
of  Porfirio  Diaz  had  elevated  the  nation  to  a  higher  morál 
pláne  than  it  had  occupied  hitherto;  the  dormant  national 
Gonscience  had  been  awakened,  and  the  Mexicans,  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  had  acquired  an  interest  in  their 
reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  A  new  element  had  been 
introduced  intő  national  affairs.  So  deep  and  so  lasting  was 
the  impression  made  by  this  greatest  Mexican  that  the  people 
refrained  from  ousting  Gonzalez:  biding  their  time,  they 
shelved  their  grievances,  and  patiently  waited  until  events 
should  once  more  place  Diaz  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 

This  occurred  in  1884,  when  General  Diaz  was,  with  prac- 
tical  unanimity,  reélected.  His  second  term  was  soon  marked 
by  íinancial  reforms  which  aided  to  repair  the  large  deficit 
left  by  the  Gonzalez  administration.  The  credit  of  the  nation 
was  soon  recognized  by  all  the  exchanges  of  Europe.  Im- 
mense  sums  were  spent  on  public  improvements ;  f ree  schools 
were  organized;  education  became  compulsory,  and  the 
elcahales,  or  local  state  duties  —  a  long-surviving  and  perni- 
cious  relic  of  Spanish  colonial  days  —  were  abolished.  The 
drainage  canal  —  that  colossal  project  which  had  puzzled  the 
minds  of  Mexico's  rulers  since  the  l4th  century  —  was  un- 
dertaken  and  carried  to  successful  completion.  The  solving  of 
this  great  problem  alone  was  of  incalculable  beneíit  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Diaz  alsó  instituted  other  wholesome  reforms :  he  reduced 
the  president's  salary  from  $30,000  to  $15,000,  and  ordered  a 
leduction  of  from  15  to  20  %  in  the  salaries  of  many  govem- 
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ment  employees.  The  matter  of  reorganizing  the  army  was 
handled  witn  consummate  skill;  ere  long  the  countr^^  was  ríd 
of  the  bandidoa  which  had  formerly  infested  the  mghways, 
and  the  most  prominent  bandit  chieis  not  only  became  stanch 
supporters  of  the  Government,  but  zealous  exterminators  of 
their  own  kind  as  well.  Transcendental  results  were  attained 
in  the  stimulus  given  to  education.  In  1888,  the  Constitution 
was,  by  popular  acclamation,  amended  to  allow  a  president 
two  consecutive  terms.  As  the  now  thoroughly  aroused  na- 
tion  bejgan  to  fear  that  it  might  lose  its  famons  leader,  all 
limitations  were  abolished  (in  1892),  and  as  no  single  man 
in  the  Republic  was  found  to  embody  the  remarkable  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  Porfírio  Diaz,  this  Greatest  Mexican 
succeeded  himself  in  the  presidency  with  a  lack  of  friction 
that  would  have  amazed  the  older  political  agitátora.  This 
great  man  possessed  the  wisdom  and  the  statesmanship,  the 
strong  arm  and  the  steadfast  purpose,  necessary  to  weid  the 
warring  factions,  to  reconcile  the  antagonistic  parties,  and  to 
lift  Mexico  from  retrogressive  chaos  and  launch  it  on  a  career 
of  unexampled  prosperity.  Under  his  wise  and  far-seeing 
administration  tne  country  has  risen  from  the  position  of  a 
nondescript  Latin- American  Republic  —  not  unfrequently  a 
synonym  for  revolutions  —  to  that  of  one  of  the  progressive 
nations  of  the  world.  The  Mexico  of  to-day  is  essentially  the 
Mexico  of  Diaz  —  a  land  solvent  íinancially,  morally,  and 
intellectually. 

Poifirlo  Dloz  was  boni  in  Oaxaca  City,  Sept.  15. 1 830.  His  father  was 
of  Spanish  parentage;  his  mother  was  a  Mestiza  (of  a  Spanish  Asturian 
father  and  a  pure-bred  Mixtec  Indián),  and  both  were  popr  and  huxnble. 
At  an  early  age  Porfírio  showed  such  marked  characteristics  that  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  Benito  Juarez,  then  Govemor  of  the  State  of 
Oaxaca,  who  later  instilled  intő  him  many  admirable  qualitíes.  Tlie  lad 
took  to  thinics  military  just  as  did  the  youns  Napóleon.  Keserved,  stu- 
dious,  brave,  and  wise,  he  soon  became  noted  for  a  fervid  patriotism,  rare 
executive  ability,  and  an  unalterable  will.  A  captain  in  the  armv  at  32, 
his  bravery  soon  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  General,  and  ere  long  he 
became  a  prominent  figure  in  the  military  life  of  the  Republic.  From  his 
second  election  to  the  presidency  in  1 884,  his  fame,  separated  from  speo- 
tacular  military  exploits,  bep;an  to  acqiúre  a  solid  and  endurinK  form.  He 
is  the  wisest  and  most  benencent  ruler  Mexico  has  ever  had .  Few  men  are 
more  patriotic,  few  more  far-seeing  and  more  self-sacrifícing,  and  few 
indeedare  more  beloved .  No  words  can  add  to ,  or  detract  from ,  his  fame, 
which  is  as  enduring  as  the  hills. 

Consult  lAfe  of  Pórfirio  Diaz,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1887),  Porfírio  Diaz,  by  Mrs.  A.  Tweedie  (London,  1907),  Por^no 
/>'az.  La  Evolúción  de  tu  Vida,  by  Licenciado  Rafael  de  Zayas  Enrfquei 

ÍNew  York,  1908),  Un  Pu/Mo,  un  Siplo  y  un  Hombre,  by  Dr.  Fortunato 
lemandez  (Mexico,  1909),  Pórfirio  Diaz,  by  Jósé  F.  Godoy  (New  York, 
1910). 
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XVI.  Chronological  Table  of  the  Chief  Events  in  Mexican 

History. 
L  From  tbo  Earlieit  Times  to  tlie  Spanisb  Gonqnest 

7th  Cent.  The  Toltecs,  advancing  from  a  northerly  direction, 
entered  the  temtory  of  Anáhuac  at  the  close  of  the 
Seventh  Century. 

1100.  The  Toltecs,  who  had  extended  their  sway  over  the 
remotest  bordere  of  Anáhuac,  disappeared  from  the 
lánd  as  silently  and  as  mysteriously  as  they  had  en- 
tered it. 

1200.  A  numerous  and  rude  tribe,  called  the  Chichimecs, 
entered  the  deserted  country  from  the  far  North- 
west. 

1200-1300.  Other  races,  of  a  higher  civilization,  followed  the 
Chichimecs  and  reached  the  country  from  the  North. 
The  most  noted  of  these  were  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans. 

1325.  The  Mexicans  establish  themselves  in  the  Valley  of 
Anáhuac  and  call  their  settlement  Tenochtitlán. 

1485.   Hernan  Cortés  is  born  at  Medellin,  Estremadura,  Spain. 

1492.   Christopher  Columbus  discovers  America. 

1502.   Montezuma  II  is  raised  to  the  Azteq  throne. 

1504.   Hernan  Cortés  sails  for  Cuba. 

1517.  Francisco  Hemandez  de  Córdoba,  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage  of  adventure  from  Cuba,  discovera  the  coast 
of  Yucatan,  March  4. 

ZL  Tlio  Spanlih  Invasion  and  tlie  Downftűl  of  the  Azteo  Empire. 

1519.  Cortés  sails  from  Havana  Feb.  ÍX),  lands  at  Tabasco 
(or  Grijalva)  March  20,  at  Vera  Cruz  April  21,  begins 
his  march  to  the  Aztec  metropolis  Aug.  16,  entere 
Tlaxcala  Sept.  23,  and  Tenochtitlán  Nov.  8. 

1520.  Montezuma  dies  June  20.  The  Spaniards  evacuate 
Tenochtitlán  on  the  night  (Noche  Triste)  of  July  1. 

1521.  Cortés  lays  siege  to  Tenochtitlán,  which  is  subjugated 
Aug.  13. 

m.  Kezioo  uider  the  Spanlih  Vloeroys. 

1522.  Cortés  is  Govemor,  Captain-General,  and  Chief  Justice 
of  the  conquered  temtories  of  New  Spain.  The  firet 
Catholic  church  established  in  Mexico  is  foimded  at 
Tlaxcala. 

1524.  Consejo  (council)  de  las  Indias  perfected  by  the  King 
of  Spain.  Arrival  in  Mexico  of  the  Franciscan  Friara 
»    known  as  the  Twelve  Apostles. 

1527.  Bishopric  of  Mexico  created.  The  first  Bishop,  Jüan 
de  Zumárraga,  coUects  the  picture-paintings,  writings 
and  historical  MSS.  of  the  Indians  írom  the  great  de- 
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pository  of  the  national  archives  at  Tezcuco,  and  f rom 

other  sources,  assembles  them  in  the  market-place  of 

Tlaltelolco,  and  burns  them.  Bigotry  thus  destroys  the 

priceless  annals  of  the  íirst  Americans. 
1531.    Alleged  miraculous  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 

lupe  in  Mexico. 
1547.   Death  of  Hemando  Cortés,  at  Castilleja  de  la  Cuesta, 

Spain,  Dec.  2,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 
1571.   The  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  is  formally  established 

in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
1691.   Conquest  of  Texas. 

1693.   First  newspaper  established  in  New  Spain. 
1767.   The  Jesuits  are  expelled  from  Spanish  America. 
1806.    Benito  Pablo  Juarez  bom  March  21. 
1808.   Intervention  of  Napóleon  Bonaparte  in  Spanish  affairs. 

Revolution  in  Spain.    The  idea  of  Mexican  independ- 

ence  germinates. 

IV.  BHliuilng  of  tHe  Moxloaii  War  for  IiLa«p«ia«ie«. 

1810.  The  Parish  Priest  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  Costilla,  fugleman 
of  Mexican  freedom,  sounds  the  "Grito  de  Dolores" 
(Sept.  16)  and  the  death-knell  of  Spanish  misrüle  in 
Mexico. 

1811.  Hidalgó  captured  and  shot. 

1813.  First  Mexican  Congress  meets  at  Chilpancingo  Sept. 
14.  Formai  Declaration  of  Mex.  Independence  Nov.  6. 

1814.  First  Constitution  at  Apatzin^an,  Oct.  22. 

1820.  Inquisition  suppressed  in  Mexico,  May  31. 

V.  Ind^poLdeiit  Mexico.  TbeJPlrstEmFiro. 

1821.  Mexico  wins  Independence  from  Spain. 

1822.  First  Mexican  Congress.    Regency  installed. 
Agustin  de  Iturbide  named  Emperor,  May  19.  Antonio 
Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  proclaims  a  repubfic. 

y.  Oollapse  of  tbe  Fint  Bmptare.  Rím  of  the  ICozioan  Repnbllo. 

1823.  Iturbide  abdicates ;  the  empire  f  alls  intő  ruins.  Central- 
ist and  Federalist  parties  förmed.  The  Monroe  Doc- 
trine  (of  transcendental  interest  to  Mexico)  proclaimed 
by  the  United  States.  Iturbide  shot  at  Padilla,  July  14. 

1824.  Federal  Constitution  •  proclaimed.  Estadas  Unidos 
Mexicanos  organized. 

1825.  The  Spanish  troops  evacuate  El  Castiüo  de  San  Jüan 
de  Ulua.    Extinction  of  Spain's  power  in  Mexico. 

1830.   Porfirio  Diaz,  the  Greatest  Mexican,  bom  Sept.  15. 
1835.   Rebellion  of  Texas. 
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1843.   Bases  Orgánicas  Pblíticas  de  la  Repűblica  Mexicana 

and  fínal  Centralizatíon  of  the  Government. 
1845.  Annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States. 


vn.  Tlie  War  witli  tlia  ünlted  States. 

1846.  Advance  of  the  American  General  Taylor  to  Monterey. 
CaUf omia  and  New  Mexico  taken  by  the  United  States. 
Monterey  (Mexico)  stormed  and  captured. 

1847.  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  Chihuahua  occupied 
Feb.  28. 

General  Scott  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  Ang.  9. 
Battle  of  ChuruBusco,  Aug.  20.  Battle  of  "Casa  Mata" 
and  "Molinó  del  Rey,"  Sept.  8.  Chapultepec  stormed 
and  captured  Sept.  13.  Entry  of  American  Army  intő 
the  capital  Sept.  15, 

1848.  Treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidplgo  (Feb.  2)  ends  war  with 
the  United  States. 

1856.  President  Comonfort  issued  (June  25)  decree  of  desa- 
mortización  ordering  the  sale,  at  its  assessed  value,  of 
all  landed  estate  held  by  the  Church. 

1859.   Benito  Juarez  proclaims  (July  12)  the  Reform  Laws. 


vnL  The  Frencli  XütaarantioiL 

1861.  Treaty  of  London  (Oct.  31)  adopted  by  England, 
Francé,  and  Spain.  Their  forces  arrive  in  Vera  Cruz 
to  carry  out  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

1862.  Treaty  of  London  dissolved.  England  and  Spain  with- 
draw  from  Mexico.  French  Army  adyances  and  is 
defeated  at  Puebla  in  famous  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo. 
Suppression  of  religious  orders  in  Mexico. 

1863.  French  troops  capture  Puebla  and  advance  on  the 
capital.  The  Republican  Government  retires  to  San 
Luis  Potosí,  thence  to  Saltillo,  and  later  to  Monterey. 
The  French  organize  a  govemment  at  the  capital  and 
elect  Maximilián  of  Hapsburg  Emperor  of  Mexico. 


IZ.  The  Seoond  Empire.  Hezloo  nnder  tlie  Anstrlan  Irehdnke 

1864.  Maximilián  reaches  Mexico  and  is  crowned  June  12 
as  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

1865.  The  United  States  Govemment  demands  the  with- 
drawal  of  French  troops  from  Mexico. 

1866.  The  Juarez  Govemment  retums  to  Chihuahua. 

1867.  The  French  troops  are  withdrawn  from  Mexico  in  Feb. 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  captures  Puebla  April  2. 
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Z.  Downfall  of  the  Soooad  Bmplra.  Hodan  Mezloo. 

1867.   Maximilián  surrenders  May  lő  to  General  Escobedo, 
at  Querétaro.    Execution,  on  June  19,  of  Maximilián 
and  Generals  Meiia  and  Miramon,  at  Querétaro. 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  takes  the  City  of  Mexico  June  21. 

1876.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  enters  Mexico  City  (Nov.  24)  at 
the  head  of  a  revolutionary  army  and  is  proclaimed 
Provisional  President. 

1877.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  elected  Constitutional  President. 
1884.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

1888.   Pcrfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

1892.   Porfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

1896.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

1900.  Porfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

The  great  canal  for  draining  the  Valley  of  Mexico  is 
completed  at  a  cost  of  sixteen  millions  of  peaos, 

1904.   Porfirio  Diaz  is  again  made  President. 

Guided  by  the  strong  hand  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  the 
greatest  Mexican,  the  United  Mexican  States  jóin 
the  ránk  of  great  nations. 

1906.  Establishment  of  the  gold  standard. 

Great  influx  of  foreigners  and  foreign  capital. 
The  Diaz  Goverhment  inspires  confidence,  revolutions 
are  things  of  the  pást,  and  1800,000,000  of  foreign 
capital  comes  to  Mexico. 

1907.  The  national  revenues  exceed  the  expenditures  by 
twentv-nine  millions  of  pesos. 

1908.  A  shrewd  financial  plán,  conceived  by  Jósé  Yvez 
Limantour,  Mexico's  greatest  Minister  of  Fináncé, 
places  the  vast  Mexican  Central  Railway  Svstem 
under  Government  control ;  the  lines  are  mergeci  with 
the  Mexican  National  System  under  the  title  of  Los 
Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico. 

1909.  Unexampled  prosperity  marks  the  Diaz  administration. 

1910.  Porfirio  Diaz,  though  in  his  80th  year,  is  again  elected 
President  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

In  September  the  nation  celebrates,  with  great  splen- 
dor,  tne  lOOth  anniversary  of  its  independence. 
The  Mexican  Southern  Railway  is  absorbed  by  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
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XVn.    BibHography. 

The  foUowing  is  a  small  s^lection  of  books  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  traveller  in  Mexico.  Other  works  of  local  value 
are  mentíoned  throughout  the  Handbook. 

Hlstorloal  Works.  Histoire  des  Nations  civiliaées  du  Mexique  et  de 
rAmérique-Centrale,  durant  les  Siécles  antéríeurs  á  Christophe  Co- 
lomb,  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  4  vols.  (Paris,  1857-Ö9).— História 
General  de  ias  Indias  Occidentales,  by  Anionio  de  Herrera.  5  vols. 
(1601-1615).  It  extends  from  the  vear  1492,  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America,  to  1554,  and  is  dividea  intő  eight  decades.  The  work  was 
subsequently  republished  in  1730,  and  has  been  translated  intő  most  oí 
the  languases  of  Europe.  —  Letters  of  Hernando  Cortés  (Lorenzana  edi- 
tion), by  Francisco  Antonio  Loremana  (Mexico,  1770).  "Cortés,  liké 
Caesar,  wrote  his  own  commentaries,"  but  his  edited  letters,  with  oopious 
footnotes,  as  assembled  by  Archirishop  Loremana,  make  excellent  reád- 
ing.  —  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  by  Willican  H.  Preacott^  3  vols. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1843).  Commended.— History  of 
Mexico,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  (San  Francisco,  1883).  The  chief 
events  m  Mexican  history  from  the  time  of  the  Conquest  up  to  1 887  will 
be  found  in  this  admirable  work,  which,  with  Prescott's  Conquest,  will 
give  the  traveller  the  gist  of  many  histories,  such  as  the  works  of  Oviedo^ 
Herrera,  Berned  Diaz^omara,  Sahcujun,  Ixtlilxochül,  Camargo^  Loren- 
zana, and  others.— História  de  Méjioo,  5  vols.,  by  Lucaa  Atamán 
(Mexico,  1849-52).  —  Native  Races,  «.  H.  Bancroft,  5  vols.  (San  Fran- 
cisco, 1 883).  —História  de  Méjico desde  sus  Tiempos  más Remotos  hasta 
Nuestros  Dias,  by  Niceto  de  Zamacoie  (Mexico,  1877).  —  History  of  the 
Mexican  War,  by  General  Cadmua  M.  Wilcox  (Washington,  1 892).  — 
Scott'8  Memoira,  An  autobiography  (New  York,  I  864).  —The  War  with 
Mexico.  by  R.  S.  Ripley  (New  York,  1849). —History  of  the  War  be- 
tween  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  Brantz  Mayer  (N.  Y.  1848).— 
Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Republican,  by  Brantz  Mayer  CHartford, 
1853).  —  A  Short  History  of  Mexico,  by  Arthur  Howard  NoU  (Chicago. 
1903). —From  Empire  to  Republic  (by  the  same  author).  -^"Pornrio 
Diaz,"  by  Mra.  A.  Tweedie  (London.  1907).  —  Letters  of  Cortés,  by 
Francia  Áuguatua  MacNutt  (N.  Y.  1908).  —  Biografias  de  Mexicanoe 
Distineuidos,  by  Franciaco  Soaa  (Mex.  1 884). 

WOXVS  on  Art  Spanish-Colonial  Architecture  in  Mexico,  by  Sylveater 
Baxter  (Boston,  J.  B.  M illet  &  Co.),is  a  book  with  many  fíne, hand-colored 
phötographs  of  churches,  secular  building,  fa<^es,  etc.  It  is  reoom- 
mended  as  an  aid  to  a  proper  understanding  of  Architecture  in  Mexico. 
—  Mexican  -  Painting  and  Painters,  by  Róbert  H.  Lombom  (AUen,  Lane  & 
Scott.  Philadelphia),  a  subscription  book  (p;enerally  to  be  found  in  Public 
Ldbraries)  limited  to  500  copies.  —  Investigations  and  Studies  in  Jade, 
by  Héber  R.  Biahop  (privately  printed,  New  York,  1906),  a  magnifícent 
work  found  only  in  National  Libraries.  —  El  Arte  en  Mexico  en  la  Epoca 
Antigua  y  Durante  £3  Gobierno  Virreinal,  by  Manuel  G.  Revilla  (pub- 
lished  by  the  Mex.  Government,  Mexico  City,  1900).  —  Resefia  Historica 
de  la  Pmtura  Mexicana  en  los  Siglos  XVII  y  XVIII.  by  Rafael  Lucio 
(Mexico,  1864).  —  Maiolica  of  ÍJÍeiáco,  hy  Édwin  Atlee  Baröer  (Phila- 
delphia. 1908). 

The  Mexican  Onstom-Honse  Tarlff  and  most  of  the  Mexioan  Laws 
of  direct  interest  to  forei^ers,  such  as  the  Mining  Law,  Regulations 
Goverhing  (Dollection  of  Comage.  Stamps,  Refining.  etc;  Federal  Stamp 
Law;  PuBlic  Lands  Law;  Patent  Laws;  Commercial.  Civil,  and  Penal 
Codes;  Banking,  Trade-mark,  Raiiway,  and  similar  lawa  have  bneen  trans- 
lated intő  English  and  can  be  bought  at  any  of  the  book-shops.  Here  alsó 
can  usually  be  found  books  on  the  Cultivation  in  Mexico  of  CofiFee,  To- 
bacco, Cotton,  Rubber,  and  whatnot.  Likewise  Spanish-English  diction- 
aries,  Phrase-cooks,  Maps,  Histories  of  the  difTerent  Mexican  States,  of 
the  Mines;  Town  and  Mining  Directories,  etc.  Not  ail  of  the  Mexican 
maps,  outside  of  those  in  this  Handbook.  will  be  found  up-to-date.  The 
Mexican  Year  Book  (London,  1910),  published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
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Government,  is  alarge  volume  (forsale  by  Louta  C.Stmonda,  San  Diego, 
9,  Mex.  City)  full  of  practical  information  about  the  Republic. 

Books  of  Doscription  and  VraToL  Mexico  in  1827.  by  H.  O,  Wwrd 
(London,  1828).  —  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish,  and  Republican,  by  Brantz 
Mayer  (Hartford,  1853). —  Life  in  Mexico  during  a  residence  of  two 
years  in  that  country  (an  admirable  work),  by  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca  (London,  1843).  —  Incidentsof  Travel  m  Yucatan,  by  John  L, 
Stephena  (New  York,  1843).  —  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central  America, 
Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  by  John  L.  Stephena  (N.  Y.  1867).  The  two 
latter  are  the  best  books  extant  on  the  famous  ruined  cities  of  Yucatan 
and  Chiapas.  —  Notes  on  Mexico  in  1861-62,  by  Charles  Lempriére  (Lon- 
don, 1862). —  Summerland  Sketches.  by  Félix  L.  Oawald  (Philadelphia, 
1880).  —  The  ethnologist  and  naturálist  will  find  unusual  pleasure  in  the 
admirable  work,  "Unknown  Mexico"  (2  vols.),  by  Carl  LumhoÜz^M.A. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1902). —  In  Indián  Mexico,  by 
Frederick  Siarr  (Chicago,  1908).  —  Two  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico,  by  C. 
William  Beebe  (Boston,  1905).  —  Through  Southern  Mexico  (Travels  of 
a  Naturálist),  by  Hana  Gadow,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  (London,  1908). — 
The  Awakening  of  a  Nation,  by  Charlea  F.  Lummia  (New  York.  1904). 
—  Face  to  Face  with  the  Mexicans.  by  Fanny  Chatnbera  Gooch  (N.  Y. 
1887).  —  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  Frederick  Ober  (Boston.  1883).  —  The 
Cruise  of  a  Land  Yacht,  by  Sylveater  Baxter  (Boston,  1 890). — The  Desert, 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke  (N.Y.  1902).  —  Mexico  and  Her  Peoi)le  of  To-day, 
by  Nevin  O.  Winíer  (Boston,  1908).  —  Mexico  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
by  Percy  F.  Martin  (London  1907). —  Mexico  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,  by 
Brantz  Mayer  (N.  Y.  1844). —  Viva  Mexico,  by  Charlea  Macowb  Flan- 
drau  (N.  Y.  19()9.)  —  The  Mines  of  Mexico,  by  J.  R.  SotUhivorth  (Lon- 
don, 1906).  —  The  Freshwater  Fishes  of  Mexico  North  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  by^S.  E.  Meek  (Chicago,  1904). 

NatiV0  LanenÁges.  The  student  interested  in  the  Native  Lan^ages 
may  consult  the  following  books,  most  of  which  will  be  found  m  the 
Biblioieca  Nációnál  at  Mexico  City  : 

Arte  de  la  Lengua  Mexicana.  by  Jüan  Guerra.  Ditto,  by  Franciaco  de 
Avila. —  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Tarasca,  by  Diego  Baaalenque.  —  Arte  del 
Idioma  Maya,  by  Pedro  BeUran.  —  Arte  del  Idioma  Zapotec,  by  Jüan  de 
Córdova.  —  Gramática  de  la  Len^a  Zoque,  by  Joaé  m.  Sanchez.  —  Dis- 
ertación  sobre  la  Lengua  Othomi,  by  Manuel  de  San  Jüan  Criaóatemo 
Náxera.  —  Geográfia  de  las  Lenguas  y  Carta  Etnográfica  de  Mexico,  by 
Mannái  Orozco  y  Berra.  —  Estudios  Gramaticales  sobre  el  Nahuatl,  by 
Macario  Torrea.  —  Vocabulario  Castello-Zapoteco.  by  the  Junta  Colom- 
biana  (Mex.  1893).  —  Arte  de  la  Lengua  Cahita,  by  Padre  Jüan  B.  de 
Velaaco  (the  Cahita  tongue  is  spoken  by  the  Yaquis  of  Sonora  and  the 
Mayos  of  Sinaloa.  The  book  was  printed  about  1600,  and  reprinted  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  1891).  —  An  extensive  treatise  on  various  of  the 
Indián  tribes  and  lancuages  will  be  found  in  the  Obras  Completas  de  Don 
Franciaco  Pimentel  (Mexico,  1903). 

The  student  interested  in  criminology  is  referred  to  Los  Criminales  en 
Mexico,  by  Carloa  Roumagnac  (Mexico,  1906). 

The  gourmand  will  be  interested  in  101  Mexican  Disbes,  by  May  E. 
SotUhworth, 

The  student  of  Spanish  Heraldry  in  New  Spain  should  consult  Los 
Condes  de  Santiago,  by  Villaaefíor  (a  rare  book,  on  íile  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nációnál,  and  to  be  met  with  sometimes  in  old  book-stalls).  Alsó  a  Libro 
relatíve  á  Titulos  de  Nobleza  de  Familias  de  Mexico,  by  Ricardo  Ortega 

g  Perez  Gallardo  (Mexico).  Books  of  this  class  are  alsó  occasionally  to  be 
ad  at  the  Antique  Shops  of  Mexico  City. 

The  doings  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico  are  described  in  Autos-de-Fé 
Celebrados  por  la  Inquisición  de  Mexico,  by  Aüsjandro  Arango  y  Eacandon 
(in  the  Nat.  Library  at  Mex.  City). 

Flotton.  The  Fair  God,  by  General  Lew  Wallace  (New  York,  1 887) .  — 
Montezuma's  Daughter,  by  H.  Rider  Haggard  (N.  Y.  1905).  —  Cuauhte- 
moc,  by  Doiía  Gertrudia  Gomez  de  Avfllaneda  (Mexico,  1898).  —  The 
Astec  Treasure  House,  by  Thomaa  A.  Jánvter  (S:  Y.  1890).  — Legenda 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  by  Thomaa  A.  Janvier  (N.  Y.  1910). 
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1.  From  Laredo  {Texas)  viá  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to 
San  Luis  Potosí  {Querétaro  and  Mexico  City)      .     .       1 

Laredo,  2.   The  Rio  Grandé  del  Norte,  2. 

2.  Monterey 5 

Arrival,  5.  Gabs,  5.  Tram-cars,  5.  Hotels,  5.  Baths,  5. 
Banks,  5.  Poet  and  Telegraph  Offices,  5.  Consuls,  5. 
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Reata,  12. 
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I.  From  Laredo  (  Texas)  viá  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to 
San  Luis  Potosí  {Querétaro  and  Mexico  City). 

1292  Kilómetroa  (803  M.),  one  express  traindaily  (alsó  onelocal  train 
from  Laredq  to  Saltillo  viá  Monterey)  in  31  hrs.  Faré  $39.03,  Ist  cl.; 
$19.63,  2d  cl.  The  Pullman  Co.  operate  a  buflíet-service  on  tneir  cars 
(berth  rate  from  Laredo  to  Mexico  City,  $11.22).  The  Laredo  Ronte 
is  the  shortest  between  the  frontier  and  the  capital.  On  the  journey 
the  Uain  crosses  the  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  León,  Coahuila,  San 
Luis  Potosf.  Guanajuato,  Querétaro,  and  Hidalgó,  and  penetrates  the 
State  of  Mexico.  Trains  leave  from  the  International  and  Great 
Northern  Bailwat  Station,  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grandé,  then 
prooeed  across  the  river  over  the  intemational  bridge  (900  ft.  long,  cost 
$80.000)  to  the  Station  of  the  Nat.  Rlys.  op  Mex.  at  Nuevo  Laredo.  Mex. 
Hand-basgage  is  examined  on  the  cars  while  in  transit;  trunks  are  taken 
(by  the  rly.  employees)  to  the  inspection  room  in  the  station  (Mex.  side). 
who'e  the  examination  is  prompt  and  lenient.  Passeneers  should  attend 
personallyto  the  customs  inspection  of  their  luegage.  Undaimed  trunks 
are  held  until  the  owner  présen  ts  himself  or  sencTs  somé  one  with  the  keys. 
Ample  time  is  allowed,  and  the  formalities  are  similar  to  those  at  El  Paso, 
described  at  p.  22.  (Comp.  Custom-House,  p.  xiv.)  After  the  lu89i:age  is 
examined  it  must  be  re-checked,  in  the  check-room  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
specting-room.  Ask  the  baggage-man  (guarda  de  equipajes)  to  wire-seal 
trunks. 

When  travellers  leave  Mexico  through  Laredo,  lugga^  is  examined 
first  on  the  Mexican  side,  to  see  if  it  contains  arcn£eoiogical  antíquitieB 
(whose  exportation  is  forbidden),and  by  U.  S.  customs  inspectorson  the 
American  side  for  articles  that  p&y  duty  under  the  American  regulatiooB. 
The  examination  is  more  or  less  rigid,  but  nőne  the  less  courteoua.  For 
leference  to  duty-free  articles  see  p.  xvi. 
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QnarantlBe.  Texas  Bometimes  quarantines  against  Vera  Grúz,  Tam- 
pico.  Córdoba,  Orizaba,  Tierra  Blanca,  and  all  points  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehüantepec.  The  state  authorities  hold  that  simply  passine  throu^ 
any  of  these  poiots  will  compel  passengers  to  wait  fíve  days  before  beinff 
allowed  to  enter  the  United  States;  the  fíve  days  are  counted  from  mid- 
night  of  the  day  the  traveller  passed  throu^h  the  suppoaed  infected  point 
to  midnight  of  the  fífth  day.  The  quaxantine  station  is  at  the  Mex.  end 
of  the  international  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grandé.  Before  leaving  Mexico 
the  traveller  should  learn  (through  the  newspapers)  whether  any  othcr 
towns  are  under  the  ban ;  he  may  thus  savé  himself  several  days'  detention 
at  the  bordér.  The  answer  to  the  query  of  the  health  officer  is  in  the  form 
of  an  oath  ("I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  have  not  been  in  or  through  any 
place  infected  with  yellow  fever,  or  any  place  miarantined  by  the  state 
of  Texas"),  which  should  not  be  lightly  considered.  Look  weli  to  the 
labels  on  trunks. 

Moaey  (comp.  p.  xi)  can  be  changed  at  the  rly.  stations  or  on  the 
train. 

Telegrami  for  Mexican  points  can  be  sent  from  the  Mex.  side  (office 
in  thé  station)  for  about  one  half  the  price  charged  on  the'  Texas  side. 

Time.  Laredo  uses  Central  Standcard  Time,  which  is  36  minutes  faster 
than  the  time  on  which  the  Mexican  trains  are  run.  On  reaching  the 
Mex.  side.  set  watohes  back  36  min. 

Laredo  (Texas),  a  busy  and  growing  citv  of  20,000  inhab., 
typically  Texan  with  a  Mexican  tinge  to  the  social  life ;  with 
a  handsome  pUusa  (Jarviis),  a  fine  new  Federal  Biulding 
(completed  in  1908)  which  houses  the  cnstom-house,  post- 
office  and  minor  govemment  departments;  is  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  a  splendid  species  of  white  onion.  • 
rívalling  m  size  and  taste  the  Bermuda  variety.  The  annual 
crop  is  about  2,000  carloads,  valued  at  about  $100,000.  The 
product  is  shipped  to  many  points  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  as 
tar  E.  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  little  farms  are  irri- 
gated  by  means  of  antiquated  water-wheels  {NoriaSf  comp. 
p.  xvüi)  stationed  along  the  river-bank.  The  muddy  water 
IS  raised  and  poured  intő  narrow  ditches  (aceqfnas),  whence 
it  runs  away  to  the  many  cultivated  plots.  The  electric 
tram-line  connects  the  centre  of  the  town  with  the  Inter" 
national  and  Great  Northern  Rly.  Station^  faré  5  c.  Cabs  to 
any  part  of  the  city  25  c.  {Hotel  HamiUon  facing  the  Jarvis 
plaza.  Rooms  $1  to  $2;  meals  50  c.  U.  S.  monev.)  Three 
Bouares  to  the  N.,  facing  the  Plaza  Nációnál j  is  the  station 
of  the  Texas-Mexican  Railroad,  known  locally  as  the 
Tex,-Mex.  (162  M.  to  Corpus  Christi,  1  train  daily  m  8  hrs.; 
see  Guta  Oficial)^  and  7  squares  N.-W.  of  this  is  the  station 
of  the  Rio  Grandé  and  Eagle  Pass  Rly. 

Mexican  Newspapers,  cigars  and  whatnot  are  on  sale 
at  the  Sonora  News  Co.  stand  in  the  Hotel  Hamiiton,  and 
in  the  station  of  the  National  Rlys.  of  Mex.  at  New  Laredo. 

• 

At  this  point  the  historic  Rio  Orande  dél  Norte  is  somewhat  nondescrípt, 
but  it  is  apt  to  become  all-powerful  durínff  the  rainy  season^nd  when  tne 
spring  rains  melt  the  snows  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  life  of  the 
httie  farms,  adjaoent  to  the  river,  depends  upon  it.  and  the  water  rights 
8^ve  rise,  at  times.  to  acrimonious  international  aiscussion.  When  the 
river  is  so  iow  (summer)  that  there  is  scarcely  water  enough  to  go  round. 
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the  local  controversy  takes  on  a  frínge  of  bitterness,  and  the  right  to  dis- 
poee  of  the  water  is  contested.  At  such  times  the  Texans  are  ready  to  say 
nauffhty  things  about  their  brown  Mexican  brothera  and  to  anathematize 
the  U.  S.  Government  for  not  having  included  the  river  when  it  annexed 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Texas,  California,  and  other  slices  of  Mex.  tern- 
tory,  and  to  revile  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  Sam  Houston  for  not  includ- 
ing  Buenos  Aires  when  the  limits  of  Old  Mexico  were  fixed  (1836)  at  the 
Rio  Grandé.  When  the  Texans  open  their  sluice^  and  threaten  the  ruina- 
tion  of  the  thirstv  iittle  finc(u  on  the  opposite  bank,  the  brown  brother 
recalls  the  time  when  the  grand  Mexican  State  of  Coahuila  extended  west- 
ward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  almost  to  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  at  the 
North,  and  his  remarks  are  quite  untranslatable. 

When  there  is  a  heavy  snow-fall  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado  the  spring  freshets  fíll  the  Rio  Bravó  with  a  flood  that  brooks  no 
turninp:  weirs,  gates,  and  bridges  are  swept  away,  the  river-banks  and 
the  adjacent  farms  are  often  submerged,  and  the  nagsging  contestants  for 
the  river's  midsummer  favors  are  forced  to  the  highiands.  Then  the 
Mexicans  wish  the  Brave  River  were  in  Alberta,  and  the  Americans  fáin 
would  give  all  the  surplus  water  to  the  sputtering  brown  brother  on  the 
Mexican  shore. 

During  dry  times  many  red-petticoated  Mexican  girls  and  Indián 
women  come  down  to  the  river  and  carry  water  away  in  pitchers 

Kised  on  their  shapely  heads.  When  the  river  is  very  low,  and  the  sand- 
nks  poke  their  brown  backs  out  of  the  mid-stream,  low  water-barrels 
set  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  diminutive  donkeys  are  features  of  it. 
Boys  with  stout  lariats  stand  on  the  wheels,  plunge  their  buckets  intő  the 
water  and  pour  it  mto  the  barrels  through  square  holes  cut  in  the  sides. 

Nuevo  (new)  Laredo,  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  in 
the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  with  a  pop.  of  8,000  and  an  alti- 
tude  of  459  ft.,  is  nearly  ÍJ  M.  lower  than  Mexico  City.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1767;  the  Plaza  de  Zaragozaf 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
spot.  It  contaíns  nothing  to  interest  a  south-bound  traveller, 
and  it  should  not  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  representative 
outpost  of  the  great  Republic  beyond. 

We  begin  our  long  journey  to  the  capital  through  a  country 
which  diners  but  Iittle  from  that  on  the  Am.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grandé.  The  line  curves  to  the  r.  and  passes  an  old  Camvo 
Santo  on  the  erest  of  a  hill.  The  river  winds  away  to  tne 
S.  and  disappears  behind  a  rise  in  the  landscape.  The  country 
is  green  and  attractive  in  the  rainy  season  (June-Sept.), 
but  dry  and  jejune  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
broad  prairies  are  covered  with  mesquite  scrub,  the  haunt 
of  many  Jack-rabbits,  coyotes,  horned  toads  and  minor 
reptilia.  This  stretch  of  temtory  is  one  of  the  few  in  the  Mex. 
Republic  that  does  not  show  mountains  against  the  sky- 
line.  The  telegraph-poles  are  fairly  riddled  with  holes  made 
by  woodpeckers,  which  cause  the  rly.  company  an  annual 
outlay  of  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  grade  slopes  stead- 
ily  upward ;  nopal  cacti  (p.  Ixxxv)  are  constant  features  of  the 
landsca|)e;  the  warm  sunshine  and  the  fine  blue  sky  are 
enchanting.  We  pass  the  unimportant  stations  of  11  M. 
SancheZt  and  19  M.  Jarita.  The  latter  place  is  a  rendezvous 
for  bepistoUed  border-riders  employed  by  the  customs  to 
patrol  the  region  —  once  the  resort  of  smugglers. 
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31  M.  HuisachitOf  a  nondescript  town  whose  diminutive 
shacks  are  plastered  with  coyote  and  sheep  skins  —  the 
killer  and  the  killed.  The  absence  of  the  bírd  life  which 
should  naturally  haunt  a  sub-tropical  region  is  explained 
by  the  presence  of  sailing  hawks,  who  searcn  the  ground  with 
sharp,  mvestigating  eyes  and  pick  up,  from  time  to  time, 
unwary  rabbits,  prairie-dogs,  and  succulent  lizards;  which 
latter,  if  caught  by  the  tail,  decentralize  it,  in  somé  curious 
way,  and  scuttle  on  and  leave  it  as  a  clammy  reminder  of  rep- 
tiUan  duplicity  and  astuteness.  We  enter  the  State  of  Nuevo 
León  (p.  11).  37  M.  Camaron.  We  cross  a  narrow  creek  {Salado 
—  salt)  flowing  through  a  gorge  which  intersects  the  plain. 

44  M.  Rodriguez.  The  views  are  somewhat  monotonous  and 
only  the  trees  savé  them  from  becoming  irksome  to  the  eye. 
54  M.  Mesa,  58  M.  Mojina,  63  M.  Naranjo.  We  enter  a 
region  of  trees,  with  mountains  on  the  r.  and  1. 

72  M.  Lampazos.  Rly.  restaurant.  Meals  $1.  The  old 
Mexican  town  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  station.  Cabs 
(50  c.)  meet  trains.  Stock-raising  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
region,  and  its  proceeds  support  the  pop.  of  7,000.  Behind 
the  town  rise  the  blue  crests  of  the  Eastem  Cordilleras. 
Opposite  it  is  a  table-topped  hill  with  perpendicular  walls 
a  thousand  or  more  ft.  high,  and  a  flat  summit  containing 
nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  arable  land.  The  only  road  to  the 
top  is  a  rocky,  zigzag  trail  so  narrow  that  only  a  man 
or  a  mule  may  pass.  A  dwindling  community  of  poor  Indians 
dwells  on  this  mesüy  where  the  soil  is  fertile.  Formerly  it  was 
the  home  of  a  powerful  Indián  tribe,  the  CartumnoSy  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards  who  established  a  Benedictine  mission 
among  them  three  centuries  or  more  ago.  One  mile  from  the 
town,  in  the  foothills,  is  a  splendid  spring  (ojo  de  agua)  of 
pure  and  clear  water,  whence  the  town  gets  its  supply.  We 
proceed  southward  over  a  fairly  levél  country  delimned  by 
serrated  hills.  85  M.  Salome  BoteUo. 

106  M.  Bustamante.  Hard  by,  are  the  lees  of  a  colony  of 
Tlascalan  Indians  whose  forefathers  were  the  allies  of  Hernan 
Cortés  in  his  celebrated  siege  of  Montezuma*s  capital.  The 
first  settlers  travelled  northward  with  the  Spanish  con- 
querors  four  centuries  ago,  aiding  them  in  their  petty  wars 
with  the  various  tribes  and  peopling  the  conquered  territory. 
The  town  of  Bustamante  is  at  the  far  r.  hidden  by  trees. 
Vehicles  from  the  station,  50  c.  Good  views  across  the  sur- 
rounding  country.  109  M.  Villaldama.  We  cross  a  well- 
cultivated  valley  to  117  M.  Alamo,  amid  corn-fields.  Beyond 
are  many  cacti  and  we  soon  enter  a  thin  forest  of  tall  yuc- 
cas,  the  outposts  of  many  miles  of  similar  f orests  f  urther  down 
the  line.    130  M.  Stevenson. 

148  M.  Salinas.  We  cross  a  small  river  spanned  by  a  steel 
bridge  and  traverse  a  well-cultivated  valley  cut  up  by  irri- 
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gating  ditches  and  dotted  with  trees»  The  mountains  to  the 
r.  rise  in  tooth-like  peaks  and  are  known  as  Dientes.  The 
hills  close  in  as  we  approach  Monterey.  153  M.  Ramon 
Treviüo,  The  Bishop's  Palace  (described  at  p.  9),  one  of 
the  celebrated  iandmarks  of  Monterey,  is  seen  on  the  erest 
of  a  hill  to  the  far  r.  After  p^ssing  Matamoros  Junction  we 
see  the  many  factoríes  of  the  city  (called  the  Chicago  of  Mexico) 
on  the  r.  and  1.  The  red  brick  brewery  near  the  track  on 
the  r.  is  the  Cervecería  CuauhJtemoc,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Republic.  The  curious  SiMa,  or  Saddle  Mountain,  an  isolated 
peak,  is  seen  to  good  advantage  to  the  1.  of  the  rly.  station. 
167  M.  Monterey.  (See  below.  For  á  continuation  of  the 
joumey  see  p.  12.) 

2.  Monterey. 

AzrlTAL  The  trains  of  all  the  rly.  lines  centriag  in  Monterey  now  ar- 
rive  and  depart  from  the  new  Union  Station,  E átadón  de  loa  Ferrocarriles 
Nadonalet  de  Mexico^  at  the  N.  end  of  the  city.  Comp.  Pl.  C,  2.  Rly.  res- 
taurant; meals  á  la  carta.  Luggage-checks  can  be  delivered  to  the  trans- 
fer  company's  man  who  boaros  incoming  trains,  or  to  the  hotel  manager. 
£ach  trunk,  50  c.  The  city  time  is  the  same  as  rly.  time. 

OabS :  to  hotel  or  residence,  75  c.  (1  to  3  persons).  In  the  city  (stands 
at  various  places)  a  buggy,  for  3  pers.,  $1  an  hr. ;  50  c.  ^  hr.  or  less.  Double 
after  10  p.  m.  and  on  feast  days.  Special  2-horse  conveyance  (usually 
hired  from  the  stable}  $1.50  to  $3  an  hr.  according  to  equipment. 

Tram-can :  Electric,  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Travellers 
will  fínd  these  as  quick,  and  perhaps  just  as  convenient,  as  cabs.  A  line 
connects  the  rly.  station  with  the  centre  of  the  city  and  stops  within  a 
short  distanee  of  the  chief  hotels;  faré  5  c.  To  the  Smelter  and  Steel 
Works,  at  frequent  intervals,  5  c.  To  Topó  Chico  Springa,  every  30  min. 
Usual  faré  for  round  trip  50  c;  25  c.  if  the  ticket  is  bought  and  used  b^ 
tween  2  and  5  p.  m.    Stoi)-overs  allowed  for  Bella  Viata  Colony. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Continental  (Pl.  E,  4),  facing  the  Plaza 
Zaragoza;  $2  to  $4  Am.  Pl.  Eng.  and  Sp.  spoken.  Baths  in  the  hotel. 
Running  water  in  all  the  front  rooms.  —  Hotel  Hurhide,  Calle  Zaragoza 
(Pl.  E,  4),  $3  to  S6  Am.  Pl.  Eng.,  Sp.  and  French  spoken.  The  best  rooms 
are  on  the  upper  floofs.  —  Hotel  Báron  (Pl.  D,  4),  facing  the  Plaza  Hidalgó, 
S3  to  $5  Am.  Pl.  Frch.,  Eng.  and  Sp.  —  Hotel  Windsor  (Pl.  E,  4),  facmg 
Plaza  Zaragoza.  $2.50  to  $3.50  Am.  Pl.  —Gran  Hotel  Nációnál  (Pl.  C,  2), 
facing  the  National  Railways  Station.  Eng.,  Frch.,  Sp.  and  Germafr, 
Rooms  only,  $1  to  $3;  meals  in  the  restaurant  50  c.  each.   Baths  50  c. 

Bathl  (comp.  p.  lii).  Ojo  de  Agua,  corner  Oalles  Zaragoza  and  Allende 
(Pl.  E,  4).  Turkish  bath,  $1;  Russian,  75  c;  tub  (warm  or  cold  water). 
50  c;  shower,  25  c:  swimming,  25  c.    Topó  Chico  Springa,  25  and  60  c. 

Banks.  Banco de Nuevo  León  (Pl.  D,  4) ,  Calle  Morelos.  Banco  de  Londrea 
y  Mexico  (Pl.  D,  4),  Calle  Dr.  Mier.  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico  (Pl.  D,  4). 
Calle  Dr.  Mier.  Banco  Mercantil,  Calies  Zaragoza  y  Morelos  (Pl.  D,  4). 
Banco  de  Patricio  Milmo  é  Hijoa  (Pl.  D,  4),  Calle  Dr.  Mier. 

Telegraph-Olfioe  {Telégrafoa  FederaUa),  Calle  Morelos  (Pl.  D,  4),  in  the 
rearof  the  Banco  de  Nuevo  León. 

Post-Office  iCorreo)  in  the  Calle  Dr.  Mier  (Pl.  D,  4). 

Oonsvls:  United  States.  Grt.  Britain,  Germany.  Spain,  Francé,  Italy, 
and  Belgium.  Consult  the  local  directory. 

Olubs.  The  Caaino,  a  handsome  club-house  facing  the  Plaza  Zaragoza 
(Pl.  E,  4).  Card  of  admission  from  any  resident  member.  Germán  Club, 
Öalle  15  de  Mayo. 

Seoret  SocietieB.  Masonic  Temple  on  the  Calle  Lerdo  de  Tejada. 
The  Knights  of  Pythias-  Woodmen  of  the  World;  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  other  m,inor 
societíes  have  lodges  here.  For  permanent  address  see  the  newspapers  or 
the  loeal  directory. 
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StwsB.  American  newspapers,  books  and  magazines,  opals,  Mexicao 
curios,  cigars,  etc,  at  the  Sonora  News  Compant,  Plaza  de  Zaragoza 
(Pl.  £,  4).  Haberdashery  and  travellers'  requisites  at  the  above  address. 

Monterey  (King*s  Mountain),  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  with 
a  pop.  of  85,000,  in  the  picturesque  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Santa  Catarina  River;  seat  of  a  bishop  and  with  a  large 
American  colony,  is  the  most  progressive  and  important  city 
in  northem  Mexico.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  mountains 
and  its  somewhat  peculiar  geographical  situation  (about 
200  M.  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer)  gives  it  a  variable 
climate,  with  a  temperature  which  ranges  from  86®  Fahr. 
in  sumimer  to  30°  in  the  short  winter.  Light  snow-falls  mark 
the  months  of  Jan.  and  Feb.  Despite  somewhat  brusque 
atmospheric  changes  the  region  is  healthy. 

The  locality  fíret  appeared  in  history  about  1560,  at  which  time  the 
conquering  Spaniards  were  marching  nortbward,  wresting  territory  from 
the  Indians  and  establishing  outposts  and  missions  as  they  advanced. 
When  these  corujuiatadorea  en tered  the  region  hereabout,  Francxtco  de 
Urdiflola,  captain  of  the  expedition,  called  it  El  Nttevo  Reino  de  León 

Ínew  kingdom  of  León  —  Hon)  after  the  Spanish  Province  of  that  name. 
t  was  sparseiy  settled  by  nomád  savages  who  lived  by  the  chase.  As  the 
new  territory  was  of  great  promise  it  was  quickly  settled  by  Spanish  ad- 
venturers  who  had  crowded  to  Mexico  City  to  there  await  news  of  new 
conquests  of  land  or  the  iocation  of  rich  mines.  In  1579  Felipe  II  ap- 
pointed  Don  Lui8  Carbajal  y  de  la  Cueva  Governor  of  the  Province,  the 
principal  Spanish  settlement  of  which  was  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Lucia.  In 
1585  the  name  of  this  outpost  was  changed  to  Ciudad  de  León,  and  in 
1596  DonOa^ar  de  Zúfíiaay  Acevedo,  Countof  Monterey,  then  Viceroy 
(9th)  of  New  Spain,  named  it  La  Ciudad  Metropoliiano  de  Ntiettra  SeAora 
de  Monterey  —  the  metropolitan  city  of  Our  Lady  of  M.  It  was  lor  iong 
a  frontier  post  of  the  advancing  civUization. 

It  is  an  interesting  bi-lingual  city,  essentially  Mexican, 
but  with  a  certain  foreign  air  which  recalls  a  Texas  frontier 
town.  The  great  number  of  light,  wheeled -vehicles  one  sees 
on  the  streets  accentuates  this  impression.  Almost  as  much 
English  is  spoken  as  Spanish,  and  both  American  ánd  Mexican 
money  pass  current.  An  American  newspaper,  The  Monterey 
NewSy  IS  published  here  and  the  city  contains  a  large  and 
growing  American  colony.  Commercially  it  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance.  The  largest  steel-works  in  the  Republic  are  located 
here,  along  with  three  huge  smelters,  an  immense  brewery  and 
a  hőst  of  minor  industries.  Since  the  completion  of  the  Mex. 
National  Railroad  in  1881  the  city's  progress  has  been  steady. 
According  to  the  Mexicans,  Monterey  es  muy  americanizado 
—  very  much  Americanized. 

The  finest  building  in  the  city  is  the  new  Palacio  de  Go- 
biemo,  on  the  Plaza  Cinco  de  Mayo  (Pl.  E,  3),  completed 
in  1908  at  a  cost  of  one  millión  pesos.  The  red  sandstone 
used  in  the  8  fiuted  Composite  pillars  and.  pilasters  of  the  peri- 
style  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  fa^de  is  from  quarries 
near  San  Luis  Potosí.  In  the  centre  of  the  plaza  is  a  noble 
monument  to  Benito  Juarez,  with  commemorative  tablets 
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advising  that  the  "State  of  Nuevo  León  erected  it  in  1906 
to  celebrate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth"; 
that  "he  saved  the  Constitution  in  1857";  "dictated  the 
Reform  Laws  in  1859";  and  "  saf e-guarded  the  country 
during  the  foreign  intervention  of  1862  and  1867."  The 
allegory  of  a  little  child  leading  a  lion  by  a  wreath  of  flowere 
is  very  striking.  The  six  stained-glass  windows  of  the  portico 
are  the  work  of  the  house  of  PeUandinif  of  Mex.  City.  View- 
ing  these  from  the  inside  of  the  building,  the  fírst  on  the  r. 
is  Benito  Juarez;  2d,  General  Zaragoza  (the  hero  of  the  battle 
of  Puebla,  p.510) ;  3a,  Generálj tum Zuazua,  one-timegovemor 
of  Nuevo  León  and  a  hero  in  the  War  of  the  Reform.  The  Ist 
on  the  1.  is  MigueL  Hidalgó  y  CostiUay  f  ugleman  of  Mexican  Inde- 
pendence;  2d,  General  EscobedOf  3d,  Padre  Mier,  both  promi- 
nent  figures  in  the  history  of  the  State.  No  permit  is  necessary 
to  inspect  the  building.  In  an  ante  sala  of  the  upper  floor 
is  a  glass  case  containing  three  old  guns  of  the  Nuevo  León 
battalion  which  were  employed  in  giving  the  tiro  de  grácia 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilián,  and  Generals  Miramon  and 
Mejia  at  Querétaro  (see  p.  ccxxxi).  Each  fusii  is  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  soldier  and  that  of  the  man  shot  with  it. 
An  old  standard  of  the  2d  Battalion  of  the  Mexican  Empire 
under  Maximilián  hangs  in  the  case.  The  painting  of  General 
Don  Porfirio  Diaz  is  the  work  of  A.  Vargas,  in  1898.  The 
sculptured  woodwork  in  the  large  Saíon  de  Recepción  is  by 
Mexican  artisans.  The  faded  allegorical  scenes  in  the  ceiling 
are  the  work  of  Guerini,  an  Italian  painter. 

From  the  front  windows  of  the  upper  story  the  Sierra 
Madre  Rangé  is  seen  to  fíne  advantage  as  it  stands  out  boldly 
against  the  sky.  At  the  erest  of  the  nearest  foothills  is  the 
one-time  residence,  called  Mirador,  of  the  State  Govemor. 
The  views  of  the  bizarre  Saddle  Mountain  (so  called  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle)  on  the  E.,  and  the  odd  Mítre 
Mt.  (la  mura)  on  the  S.-W.,  behind  the  Obispado,  are  very 
attractive.  Another  Mt.,  Topó  Grandé^  is  visible  in  the  S .  The 
semi-tropic  aspect  of  the  town,  with  its  occasional  palmetto, 
rising  above  the  tree-tops,  is  very  pleasing  to  Northern  eyes. 
The  old  church  (uninteresting)  immediately  back  of  the  palacio 
is  the  Sagrado  Corazon  db  Jesus. 

The  Cathedral,  a  massive  structure  with  a  single  tower, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  Zaragoza  (Pl.  E,  4),  was  begun 
in  1630  but  remained  uníinished  till  1800,  and  it  was  not 
dedicated  until  July4, 1833.  Itwas  badly  damaged  during  the 
Amerícaif  invasion  of  1846-47,  when  it  was  used  by  the  troops 
as  a  powder  magaziné  and  was  subjected  to  several  iierce 
bombardments.    The  austerity  of  its  construction  and  the 

Eaucity  of  works  of  art  in  the  interior  are  due  to  its  not 
aving  had  rich  mines,  to  aid  in  its  support.    Its  distance 
from  Puebla  —  long  the  centre  of  tile  (comp.  p.  Ixxi)  pro- 
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duction  in  the  Crown  Colony  —  accounts  f or  the  abisence  af 
those  decorative  features  which  lend  such  charm  to  other 
Mexican  churches.  The  cruciform  interior,  with  its  single 
nave  and  two  lateral  aisles,  contaíns  nothing  to  interest  the 
traveller.  The  time-stained  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  above 
the  high  altar  is  an  indifferent  copy  of  MuriUo*8  celebrated 
painting  in  the  Guadalajara  Cathedral.  The  main  fígure  of 
this  altar  is  a  polychrome  statue  (of  Spanish  origin)  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  to  which  sánta  the  eh.  is  dedicated. 
The  aiUería  at  the  1.  of  the  altar  is  not  worth  looking  at.  The 
choir  and  its  organ  occupy  the  left  transept.  The  sacristy  is  a 
bare  room  with  no  pictures  of  merít.  The  crudely  carved  fagade 
exempliíies  a  local  workman's  idea  of  the  Baroque.  The  Cata- 
Ionian  belfry  above  the  modem  clock  is  a  pleasing  reminder 
of  early  Missíon  days,  but  the  tin  cockerel  which  surmounts  it 
and  acts  as  a  weather-vane  is  a  wholly  incongruous  addítion. 
The  Bishop's  residence  {arzóbisvado)  adjoins  the  building  on 
the  8.  Flanking  the  Cathedral  on  the  N.  is  the  Casino 
DE  Montere Y  (Pl.  E,  4),  the  most  popular  of  the  city  clubs, 
with  smnptuous  interíor  decorations,  and  a  large  member- 
ship. 

The  old  Parochial  Church  of  San  Francisco,  one  block  S. 
of  the  plaza  (Pl.  D,  4),  is  the  most  interestin^  architectural 
antique  in  the  city.  It  dates  from  1590  and  waa  founded 
as  the  Parroquia  de  San  Francisco  with  San  Andrés  as  its 
patron  saint.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  city  churches  and  is  a 
good  example  of  the  austere  but  sturdy  architecture  classi- 
üed  as  the  Early  Franciscan,  and  described  at  p.  cxxix.  Its 
(}uaint  interior,  which  opens  on  to  the  old  cloister,  is  worth 
inspecting.  Very  few  of  the  existing  Mexican  churches  retain 
the  curíous  old  cross-beams,  in  the  ceiling,  that  are  features 
of  this  structure,  and  its  counterpart  at  Coyoacan  (p.  408). 
The  quaint  Latin  inscríption  which  runs  the  length  of  the 
beam  supportine  the  organ-loft  refers  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  entrance  {Porta  caeíi — door  of  Heaven)  in  1842. 

The  Basilica  Lateranenses  of  Nuestra  Senora  del 
RoBLE  (Our  Lady  of  the  Oak)  faces  the  Plaza  de  Zvaztm 
(Pl.  D,  3),  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city  (tram-carmarked  Cuarteles 
or  Juarez,  ő  c),  and  has  for  its  patron  saint  (alsó  the  pro- 
tectress  of  the  city)  a  much  venerated  image,  the  Virgen 
deZ  /2o6Í6,  which  is  said  to  date  from  the  16th  cent.  and 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  having  been  found  in  an 
oak  log  by  an  inquisitive  Indián.  The  eh.  dates  from  1855, 
and  owing  to  faulty  construction  its  roof  feli  in  on  the  night 
of  Oct.  24,  1905.  The  image,  a  liffhtly  carved  piece  of  fragile 
wood,  was  found  buried  beneath  tons  of  rock,  uninjured, 
and  the  Indians  attríbute  its  miraculous  preservation  to 
the  intervention  of  Providence.  The  interíor  of  the  eh., 
now  repaired,  contains  nothing  to  interest  the  visitor.  Each 
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of  the  seats  bears  a  highly  políshed  óval  metál  name  plate  — 
a  practice  not  very  common  in  Mexico. 

The  íinest  of  the  plazas  is  the  P.  Zaragoza  (Pl.  E,  4),  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  round  which  clusters  the  commercial 
life  of  the  place.  It  is  a  rose-crowned,  restful  spot,  and  dates 
írom  the  time  when  the  Empress  Carlota  conceived  the  idea 
of  con verting  the  then  stone-flagged,  dreary  plazas  intő 
fiower  gardens.  Music  in  the  kiosko  by  milítary  bands  on 
oertain  evénings  and  Sundays. 

The  Palacio  Municipal  (Pl.  E,  4),  which  flanks  it  on  the 
W.  and  separates  it  from  the  contiguous  Plaza  de  Hidalgó 
(with  an  eion^ted  bronzé  statue  to  this  patriot,  erected  by 
the  municipality  in  1893),  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks.  It 
was  reconstructed,  and  the  Arms  of  the  City  added,  in  1853. 

Other  plazas  are  La  Purisima  (with  an  uninteresting  eh. 
of  the  same  name),  the  highest  point  in  the  city  (Pl.  C,  4), 
and  from  which  all  levels  are  taken ;  the  Plaza  Juarez  (Pl.  D,  3), 
Bolivár  (Pl.  D,  4),  General  Zuazua  (Pl.  D,  3),  6  de  Mayo 
(Pl.  D,  3),  Cuauhtemoc  (Pl.  C,  4),  Colon  (Pl.  D,  4),  Colegio  Civü 
(Pl.  D,  3),  Plaza  de  Armas  (Pl.C,  2),  P.  de  Oaxaca  (Pl.  É,  2),  etc. 

The  Alameda  Porfirio  Diaz  (Pl.  C,  3),  a  wide  garden 
flanked  by  the  Penitbntiary  (Pl.  C,  3),  is  the  most  fashion- 
able  promenade.  Not  far  from  this  (N.-W.)  is  the  (comp.  p. 
xcvii)  Bull  Ring  (Pl.  C,  3). 

The  city  contains  a  number  of  Protestant  churches,  the 
Baptist;  Methodist;  Presbyterian,  and  whatnot:  cards 
giving  hours  of  services  and  other  Information  are  generally 
to  be  found  hanging  in  the  hotel  lobbies. 

£1  Obispado  Viejo  (Bishop's  old  palace)  on  the  erest  of 
Chepe  Vera  Hill  (Pl.  A,  4),  in  the  S.-W.  suburb  (take  Obis- 
pado tram-car  to  foot  of  hill),  was  constructed  by  the  order 
of  Bishop  Verger  in  1785,  but  was  abandoned  on  his  death  in 
1790.  Tne  fine  garden  which  once  adomed  the  erest  of  the 
hill  is  now  in  ruins.  The  tawdry,  ruinous  little  chapel  is 
interestin^  only  because  of  its  historíc  associations  and  for 
the  fine  views:  it  should  be  visited  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
panoráma  of  Monterey,  the  Saddle  Mountain  and  the  en- 
virons  obtainable  there.  With  the  sequestratíon  of  eh.  pro- 
perty  the  chapel  was  converted  intő  a  barrack;  only  the 
care-taker  (no  fees)  lives, there  now.  The  possession  of  the 
hill  was  hotly  contested  by  the  Mexicans  and  the  invading 
American  army  in  1847.  Its  capture  and  the  storming  of  the 
dty  was  one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  its  history. 

JSzcursions:  To  the  Garcia  Caves  (cavemas)  21  M.  distant 
over  the  Mex.  Nat.  Rly.  (Ist  cl.  $1.10),  whose  station  is  somé 
2  M.  from  Garcia  village.  Vehicles  can  be  had  at  the  town  for 
the  trip  to  the  cuevaSf  2  M.  Iway.  Horse,  for  the  round  trip, 
$2.50;  a  country  carrkge  that  will  seat  4  persons,  $5.  Somé 
kind  of  a  guide  is  necessary ;  $2  to  S5  according  to  the  number 
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in  the  party.  Bargaining  necessary.  Prices  are  apt  to  change 
with  tne  demand.  The  caves  are  sometimes  referred  to  as 
Cavernaa  de  Pesqtieria. 

The  road  leads  through  maguey  fíelds  {magveyalea)  across 
a  fair  valley  (called  the  Potrero)  to  the  foothills.  The  en- 
trance,  reached  by  a  zigzag  path,  is  halfway  up  the  side  of 
a  tall  cerro.  The  guide  furmshes  líghts.  We  enter  a  vast 
chamber  called  El  Teáiro,  because  of  a  fanciful  resemblance 
of  the  stalactite  f ormation  to  the  balconies  of  a  huge  theatre. 
By  Crossing  a  rock-strewn  floor  which  arches  above  a  lower 
cave,  and  which  rings  to  the  footsteps,  we  reach  the  adjacent 
room,  with  a  maze  of  stalagmites  resembling  cyclopean 
columns.  The  Sala  de  los  BaUonea  (balconies)  is  of  iimnense 
heighty  grandiose  and  gloomy.  We  descend  a  narrow  stair 
förmed  by  the  rocks,  wind  through  clusters  of  columns,  thread 
a  dark  and  weird  passageway  and  enter  the  Gavern  of  the 
Clouds  —  Caverna  de  las  nvbes.  The  bright  sunlight  fílters 
through  thin,  semi-transparent  sections  of  gypsum  in  the  roof 
of  the  cave,  and,  mingling  with  the  interior  gloom,  produces 
a  hazy,  cloud-like  effect  that  is  very  curious.  We  now  pass  intő 
the  Chamber  of  the  Beli^  {Sala  de  las  Campanas)  ,where  every 
stalagmite  and  stalactite  gives  a  clear,  nngine  sound  when 
struck,  producing  the  eífect  of  chapel  bells.  Through  a  hoie 
in  the  roof  of  the  Sala  de  la  Lvz  (Chamber  of  Light)  beams 
of  simlight  fali  athwart  the  floor  and  produce  a  beautiful 
effect. 

Further  along  is  the  Bishop's  Palace,  a  room  oontaining 
a  pure-white,  altar-like  formation,  a  stalagniite  resembling 
a  numan  íigure,  and  many  slender  stalactites,  liké  organ- 
pipes.  Beyond  this  is  murciélago,  or  bat  cavem,  a  dark, 
stuffy,  ill-smelling  place  alive  with  bats.  We  pass  a  stairway 
called  El  Caracol  (snail) ;  the  Sala  del  Lago,  with  a  pool 
of  cool  water;  a  dainty  sala  called  the  Girl's  Room  where  the 
walls  are  a  pure  white  tinged  with  pink ;  and  on  to  the  Room 
OF  THE  Broken  Heart,  so  callcd  from  a  heart-shaped  f orma- 
tion therein.  Beyond  is  the  edge  of  exploration.  In  the 
darkness  lie,  perchance,  many  undiscovered  passages  and 
salas.   No  one  knows  the  length  or  depth  of  the  caves. 

Topó  Chico  Hot  Springs  (7  kiloms.  to  the  N.-W.  from 
the  main  plaza^  see  tranvíasy  p.  5),,  the  origin  of  an  excellent 
mineral  water  bottled  under  the  name  of  Topó  Chico,  is  a 
popular  bathing  resort  (baths  25  and  50  c),  and  forms  a 
short  and  pleasant  excursion.  The  springs  and  bath-house 
are  inunediately  opposite  the  shaded  plaza  —  the  terminus 
of  the  tram-line:  Tne  water  bubbles  violentlv  hot  from  the 
earth  at  a  temperature  of  about  104°-110°  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
said  to  be  efücacíous  in  rheumatic  ailments.  Hard  by  the 
sprino^s  is  the  Hotel  Marble  (constructed  of  a  mottled  marble 
found  in  the  vicinity) ;  $2  to  $ő  Am.  PL 
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The  State  of  Nuevo  Leon«  one  of  the  ríchest  and  most  pro- 
gressive  of  the  Mexican  Estados  dd  NorUy  with  a  pop.  of 
400,000  and  an  area  of  62,998  sqr.  kiloms.,  is  bounded  on  the 
North,  W.  and  N.-W.  by  Coahuila,  on  the  S.  and  S.-W.  by 
San  Luis  Potosí  and  on  the  N.-E.,  East  and  S.-E.  by  Ta- 
maulipas,  ánd  occupies  the  eastem  slope  of  the  Great  Central 
Plateau,  extending  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  For  political 
reasons  it  is  divided  in  28  municipalidadesy  most  of  them  named 
in  honor  of  military  heroes.  The  capital,  Monterey,  is  in  the 
División  del  Centro. 

The  Climatb  varíes  with  the  altitude,  but  is,  in  generál, 
temperate  and  healthy.  Extrémé  heat  is  sometimes  felt  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  N.  and  E.  sections.  The  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  traverse  the  state  at  a  mean  elevation  of  5,600  ft. 
and  culminate  in  the  Pico  de  PotoHf  which  is  snow-covered 
during  a  part  of  the  short  winter.  Twelve  rivers  and  100 
or  more  confluents,  nőne  of  which  are  navigable,  irrigate 
the  state.  The  largest.  El  Rio  Salado  (Salt  River),  produces 
fine  físh  and  pearl-bearing  oysters  (comp.  p.  87). 

Medicinal  Springs  abomid;  chief  among  them  being 
Topó  Chico,  referred  to  at  p.  10.  Less  important  springs  are 
San  Ignacio  (near  Linares) ;  Potrero  Prieto  (near  Galeana) ; 
La  Boca  (a  few  miles  E.  of  Santiago  Guayuco) ;  and  Huertas, 
25  kiloms.  to  the  S.  of  Montemorelos. 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra  are  very  extensive:  the  former 
includes  momitain-lions,  tiger-leopards,  wild-cats,  wild-boars, 
wolves  and  many  ndnor  animals  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii).  Splendid 
birds  and  pheasants  hamit  the  wooded  regions^  and  duciid 
and  other  aquatic  fowl  winter  and  breed  in  the  marshes. 
Bream,  cat-físh,  eels,  and  shrimps  abound  in  somé  of  the 
rivers.  Cattle-  and  fruit-raising  are  growing  Industries. 

3.  From  Monterey  to  Tampico. 

322  M.  One  train  daily  in  14  hrs.  Faré  Ist  cl,  $15.54.  Trains  leave  from 
the  Uniön  National  Station.  The  route  is  a  continuation  of  that  from 
Torreon  (see  p.  36)  referred  to  in  the  rly.  guidesas  División  de  Monterey, 

Monterey,  see  p.  5.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  high  moun- 
tains the  line  lacks  the  picturesque  features  characteristic 
of  many  Mex.  railways.  It  traverses  a  rolling  country  (of 
great  agricultural  possibilities),  which  slopes  gently  to  the 
coast.  The  fírst  town  of  importance  is  59  M.  MontemordoSf  in 
a  fine  fruit-growing  district.  The  oranges  produced  here  are 
noted  for  their  sweetness,  and  somé  200  carloads  are  shipped 
annually  to  the  cities  of  the  highland  and  to  points  in  the 
U.S.  A.  Further  down  the  line  the  country  is  devoted  to 
stock-raising  and  agriculture.  Considerable  corn,  sugar-cane, 
pecan-nuts  and  cacti  fibre  are  produced. 

176  M.  Vidoria  (1,473  ft.),  capital  of  the  State  of  Tamauli- 
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Í)as,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  lies  in  a  region  where 
rosts  are  practically  unknown.  Hence  onward  to  Tampico 
the  scenery  is  sub-tropical  and  somewhat  monotonous.  The 
towns  are  unimportant  and  are  rarely  if  ever  visited  by  tour- 
ists.     322  M.  Tampico,  see  p.  48. 

A  branch  railway  (División  de  Matamoros)  runs  from  Monterey  to 
331  K.  1ÜIATA.MOROS  (1  train  daily  in  12  hrs.,  faré  $9.93;  consult  the  Guia 
OficicU)  through  a  number  of  unimportant  towns  located  in  a  region  not 
especially  noteworthy.   Trains  leave  from  the  Union  Station. 

For  reference  to  the  line  from  Monterey  to  Reata,  see  p.  100. 

Consult  the  Guia  Oficial  for  the  time-card  of  the  Mexican  MinebaZi 
Rlt.  Co.,  which  runs  trains  to  (13  M.)  San  Pedro. 

Monterey,  see  p.  5.  The  Une  winds  across  a  fine  agri- 
cultural  country  delimned  by  ever-present  hills.  173  M. 
Leona.  175  M.  Santa  Cdarina.  188  M.  Gardái  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  celebrated  Garda  Caves  described  at  p.  9. 
The  valley  is  irrigated  bythe  capricious  San  Jüan  River, 
which  during  the  rainy  season  plunges  its  flood  down  from 
the  plateau  in  a  tempestuous  manner.  High  momitains 
soon  shut  in  the  view  and  the  scenery  becomes  wild  and  at- 
tractive.  The  rocky  defile  through  which  the  railroad  reaches 
the  higher  table-land  forms  a  sort  of  natural  pass,  along 
which  the  háttered  Mexican  troops  mider  the  defeated 
General  Ampudia  retreated  from  Monterey  after  its  capture 
by  the  Americans  under  General  Worth.  We  enter  the  State 
of  Coahuüa  (p.  13).  We  pass  the  imimportant  station  of 
210  M.  Los  Mvertos,  so  called  from  an  Indián  massacre  in 
ancient  times.  225  M.  Ramos  Arispe,  On  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  surrounded  by  fertile  haciendas.  234  M.  Saltillo, 
see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  see  p.  15. 

4.  Saltillo. 

Airlval.  The  hotels  cluster  near  the  Plaza  de  la  Independencia,  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  the  station. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Coahuüa,  near  the  plaza  (PI.D,  3);  Eng. 
and  Sp.  spoken.  Amer.  management  and  plán,  S3.50  to  $7;  62  rooms  ; 
electric  equipment.  —  Hotel  de  la  Plaza,  facmg  the  ^aza  (best  rooms  up- 
stairs),  $3-94  Am.  Pl.;  Sp.  &  Eng.  spoken. —  Hotel  Saltillo. Ca.\\e  Victoria, 
19;  Amer.  cooking  and  management;  $3-$4.50  Am.  Pl.  —  Nuevo  Hotel 
Tomasichi,  near  Mex.  Nat.  Station  (native),  S2-$3  Am.  Pl. 

Oabs  to  hotel  or  residence,  25  c.  per  pers. ;  double  at  night.,  Luggage  by 
cargador  (comp.  p.  lii),  25  c.  for  hand-ba^  or  small  truhk,  50  o.  for 
larae  pieces.   If  there  are  severai  of  these  deli  ver  cheoks  to  hotel  mansger. 

SaiUcs:  Banco  de  Coahuila. 

Saltillo  (Little  Falls),  capital  of  the  State  of  Coahuüa 
(5,000  ft.),  with  a  pop.  of  24,000,  on  the  slope  of  a  table-land 
called  Ojo  de  Agua,  is  the  ohief  commercial  and  industrial  city 
in  the  state  and  the  favorité  health  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of 
near-by  towns.  It  came  intő  history  in  July,  1575,  when  it  was 
founded  by  Spanish  adventurers  under  Captain  Francisco 
Urdinola,  who  penetrated  the  region  from  the  adjacent  State 
of  Durango,  A  tribe  of  nomád  savages  occupied  the  site  of  the 
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pTesent  town,  whose  íine  situation  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the 
mvaders,  who  fought  several  fierce  battles  for  its  possession. 
The  Indíans  were  finally  driven  off ,  but  the  Si>anish  lorces  were 
constanti^  threatened  with  destruction  until  the  Viceroy  at 
Mexico  City  sent  a  number  of  TlasccUan  famiiies  to  settle  in  the 
region  and  ensure  its  safety. 

The  place  is  known  le^ally«as  Leona  VicariOf  and  was  so 
called  biecause  this  famous  heroiné  (a  sort  of  Jeanne  d*Arc)  of 
the  War  for  Independence  was  bom  here.  It  was  alsó  the 
birthplace  of  an  unfortunate  Mexican  poet,  Manud  de  Acuüa, 
who  charmed  the  people  by  his  exquisite  lyrics  and  who 
committed  suicide  (comp  p.  clx)  when  still  young  because 
of  a  disappointment  in  lőve.  General  Ignado  Zaragoza  (who 
won  the  battle  of  Puebla  May  5,  1862)  was  alsó  bom  here, 
and  in  his  honor  the  State  of  Coahuila  is  known  as  C.  de 
Zaragoza,  The  city  is  celebrated  for  fine  wool  sarapes  (shawls) 
of  splendid  texture  and  quality,  remarkable  for  fást  colors 
and  artistic  designs.  The  older  ones  (made  a  century  or 
more  ago)  are  the  most  desirable  and  these  usually  fínd  their 
way  to  the  best  antique  shops  of  Mexico  City.  The  finer 
specimens  (very  rare)  cost  a  hundred  pesoa  or  more,  and 
they  make  very  desirable  souvenirs.  The  output  of  the 
present  factories  (conducted  on  a  very  small  scale)  is  not 
equal  to  the  older  product,  and  those  offered  for  sale  in  the 
streets  and  at  the  rly.  stations  are  apt  to  be  inferior  in  quality 
and  high  in  price. 

Dunng  Oct.  of  each  year  a  great  fiesta  or  fair  (feria)  is 
held  here;  booths  are  erected  in  the  plazas,  gambling  games 
are  set  in  motion,  many  picturesque  country  Indians  come 
intő  town  and  interesting  curios  and  home-made  wares  are 
sometimes  to  be  bougltt  of  them.  During  this  time  hotel 
lodgings  are  apt  to  be  scarce  and  they  should  be  spoken  for 
ín  advance.  Bull  fights  (comp.  p.  xcvu)  are  features  of  this 
feria  and  the  fighters  are  usually  recruited  from  the  local 
aficionados, 

The  chief  buildings  are  the  Palacio  de  GobiernoHPI.  C,  3), 
the  Cathedral  (Pl.  D^  3),  a  fine  Theatrb  (Pl.  C,  3),  a  State 
College  with  a  public  library  and  a  good  local  museum, 
and  an  attractive  Casino  (Pl.  C,  3),  or  club-house.  The 
Parque  PorfiHo  Diaz  (Pl.  B,  3)  and  P.  Zaragoza  (Pl.  D,  3) 
are  the  favorité  promenades. 

SáUiUo  is  connected  with  Torreon  (p.  35)  by  the  Feerocarril  Coa- 
huila y  PAcánco  (1  train  daily  in  lOnrs./fare  $9.21;  consult  the  Ouia 
Oűcial),  which  passes  through  160  K.  Parraa,  and  runs  thence  to  307  K. 
Torreon  across  a  nondescript  country. 

The  Ferrocaebil  Coahuila  y  Zacatecas  runs  a  daily  (except  Sunday) 
train  hence  (through  several  unimportant  towns)  to  78  M.  Concepción, 

The  State  of  Coahuila,  third  largest  of  the  Mexican  States 
and  one  of  the  most  fertíle,  with  a  population  of  297,000  afad 
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an  area  of  161,550  square  kiloms.,  was  once  a  stronghold 
of  the  dreaded  Apache  Indians  and  by  them  was  known  as 
Cuachichüe:  The  Indián  lords  of  the  region  first  appeared 
in  history  in  1554  when  the  Viceroy  Luia  de  Vdasco  sent 
varíous  expeditions  under  the  captains  Francisco  de  Ibarra, 
Jüan  de  Tolsa,  and  Alonso  Pacheco  against  them.  The  savage  ' 
and  nomád  tribes  had  never  bowed  beneath  any  yoke  and 
it  was  not  until  1575  that  Francisco  de  Urdifixm  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  fórt  at  Saltillo:  the  region  was  thereafter 
called  Nueva  Extremadura,  after  the  Spanish  province  of 
that  name.  In  due  course  various  towns  w^re  founded  and 
the  district  was  defínitely  added  to  the  Spanish  Crown  posses- 
sions.  Until  1788  SaUiUo  and  Parras  förmed  a  párt  of  the 
contiguous  State  of  Durango  (see  p.  102),  then  called  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  In  due  course  Coahuüa  secured  its  independence 
and  the  capital  was  removed  from  Viüa  Mondóvá  to  the 
ArUigiM  Vvla  de  SaUiüo^  which  town  attained  to  the  ránk 
of  cmdad,  under  the  name  of  Leona  Vicarío,  Nov.  5,  1827. 
By  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  of  1824  the  present  Ameri- 
can State  of  Texas  and  Coahuüa  were  förmed  intő  a  single 
state  under  the  latter  name.  In  the  war  between  Mex.  and 
the  United  States  (1848)  Coahuüa  lost  a  large  section  of  its 
territory,  and  on  Feb.  5,  1857,  the  remainder  was  fused  with 
the  adjoining  State  of  Nuevo  Leori.  In  1864  the  Congreso^de  la 
Union  declared  Coahuüa  a  Free  and  Sovereign  State  of  the 
Mexican  Republic. 

The  boundaries  of  the  state  are:  on  the  N.  the  U.  S.  A., 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rio  Grandé;  on  the  E.  the 
State  of  Nuevo  León;  on  the  S.  San  Luis  Potosí  and  Zaeatecas; 
on  the  S.-W.  and  W.  Durango ^  and  on  the  N.-W.  and  W.  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  Liké  most  of  the  Mexican  possessions 
its  resources  are  practically  imlimited. 

The  known  Fauna  includes  40  species  of  mammals,  70 
birds,  16  reptiles,  5  batracliians,  4  físhes,  and  almost  number- 
less  insects. 

The  FiiORA  comprises  over  60  varieties  of  trees  indigenous 
to  the  cold  and  temperate  regions,  and  50  belonging  to  the 
tterra  caliente,  There  are  upward  of  40  varieties  of  fine  fruits, 
chief  among  them  the  pomegranate,  chayote,  lime,  lemon, 
quince,  mulberry,  orange,  pear,  apple,  peach,  olive,  Indián 
fíg,  and  a  wide  rangé  of  melons.  Grape  ^  culture  is  attaining 
great  importance  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  white  and  purple 
grapes  of  the  Parras  region,  which  are  manufactured  intő 
wine,  raisins,  and  alcohol,  are  sweeter  and  more  delicious 
than  those  of  Califomia  and  are  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior, 
of  the  Malaga  and  Granada  varieties.  There  are  a  great  many 
plants:  15  textilé,  13  tanning,  10  used  in  dyeing,  13  forage, 

^  The  Uva  {Vitia  Vinifera)  was  introduced  from  Spain.  Wild  graiwa 
(parraa)  grow  in  many  parts  of  the  Republio. 
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17  poisonous,  and  70  medicina!  plants,  beside  10  oleaginous 
seeds,  12  gums  and  resins  and  over  100  varieties  of  orna- 
mental  plants  and  flowers.  The  state  produces  larse  quan- 
titi^s  of  the  greasewood  plánt  known  loeally  as  giuiyiue,  which 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  nibber.  Though  of  recent 
introduction  this  industry  promises  to  be  a  source  of  con- 
siderable  wealth. 

Cattle-raising  is  carried  on,  on  a  large  scale.  The  common 
products  of  the  vast  haciendas  are  cotton,  com,  wheat,  beans, 
sugar-cane  and  about  30  species  of  leguminous  plants. 

Mining  is  a  growing  industry;  the  principal  minerals  found 
being  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper,  irón,  ancf  coal.  The  Sürra 
MojacUif  Sierra  dd  Carmen  and  the  Sarúa  Rosa  regions  are 
very  highly  mineralized.  The  numerous  branches  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  in  the  southem  and  central  districts,  while 
being  rich  in  minerals  alsó  f  orm  the  beautif  ul  valleys  of  Parras, 
SohacOj  Caiarinay  San  IsidrOy  San  ^  MarcoSf  AlamOj  Santa 
Rosay  and  Hundido.  In  the  S.-E.  lies  the  fine  agricultural 
r^on  known  as  the  Laguna  Countryj  said  to  contain  the 
most  fertile  soil  in  the  Republic. 

The  Climate  in  certain  districts  is  delightful:  it  is  hot  in 
the  Rio  Grandé  and  Monclova  r^ons,  temper^te  in  Viescaf 
ParraSy  and  SaUillo,  and  cold  in  the  mountains.  In  the 
lowlands  along  the  Rio  Grandé  the  summer  is  hot  and  dry  but 
with  cool  nights.  SaUillo  is  the  sanitarium  for  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns,  and  is  fást  becoming 
a  popular  resort.  Abűndant  rainfalls  characterize  the  dis- 
tricts of  SaUillo  and  Viesca^  while  in  Parras  and  Monclova 
they  are  insuflBcient. 

The  most  important  towns  in  the  state  are  Torreon  (de- 
scribed  at  p.  35),  Parras,  126  kiloms.  from  the  latter  place, 
on  the  IrUernational  Rly.;  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (formerly 
Piedras  Negras)  at  the  frontier,  and  Monclova  (on  the  Inter- 
national Rly,)j  238  kiloms.  S.-W.  of  C  P.  Diaz. 

SaUmó,  see  p.  12.  The  grade  slopes  steadily  upward  and  the 
line  winds  in  and  out  between  the  hills.  241  M.  Buena  Vista, 
the  scene  of'a  sanguinary  and  decisive  battle  between  the 
American  soldiers  under  General  Taylor,  and  the  Mexicans 
under  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  in  1847. 

The  American  troops  engaged  numbered  4.691 ;  the  Mexicans  23,000. 
The  former  lost  264  killed  and  450  woundeq ;  the  Mexicans  lost  2.500 
killed  and  wounded.  As  usual  the  bombastic  Santa  Anna  was  unpre- 
pared,  and  the  appaüinff  sacrífíce  of  brave  and  willing  men  was  out 
another  proof  of  his  inemciency.  The  victory  virtually  ended  the  Amer- 
ican operations  in  Northern  Mexico  and  exercised  ^eat  influence  on  the 
final  issue  of  the  American  invasion  of  the  Repubhc. 

Hence  to  258  M.  Cameros  the  grade  is  steepish  and  we  soon 
reach  a  height  of  7,300  ft.,  which  is  almost  the  levél  of  Mexico 
City.  Presently  the  line  seeks  lo^er  levels  and  we  pass  from 
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the  State  of  Coáhuila  iiito  the  rich  mineral  State  of  San  Luis 
Potosí  (p.  20).  We  pass  through  a  number  of  unimportant 
settlements  (276  M.  Gomez  Farias;  302  M.  La  Ventura;  324 
M.  El  Salado)  to  354  M.  Vanegas.  Rly.  restaurant;  meals 
$1.  Junction  of  the  branch  line  to  Matehtiola  (consult  Guia 
Oficial);  trains  leave  from  same  station. 

368  M.  Catorce,  point  of  departure  for  the  mining  town 
of  the  same  name  in  the  adjacent  hills.  The  station  is  about 
1  M.  from  the  foothills,  where  the  trail  begins. 

Reál  de  Catorce,  about  14  kiloms.  from  the  railway  station,  is  poised  on 
the  slope  of  a  precipitous  mountain  9,043  feet  above  sea-level,  in  the 
centre  of  one  of  the  richest  siiver-producing  regions  of  the  world.  It  has  a 
population  which  varies  from  about  6,000  when  the  mines  are  closed  to 
40,000  or  more  when  they  are  being  worked.  Travellers  to  CcUorce  can 
usually  obtain  a  horse  or  a  mule  from  the  railway  station  agent,  or  somé 
friend  of  his.  The  journey  can  be  facilitated  by  having  the  train  conduc- 
tor  telegraph  ahead  to  the  agent  asking  for  a  horse  and  a  muleteer  for 
the  trip.  The  mozo  who  accompanies  one  to  bring  the  animals  back  usu- 
ally ac4s  as  guide.  A  horse  for  the  trip  can  be  had  for  $1.50  or  $2  ac- 
cording  to  the  demand.  Time  about  3  hrs.  A  walker  with  good  lungs  and 
sinewy  legs  can  make  the  trip  in  about  the  same  time,  albeit  the  "  going  *' 
is  rather  stiff,  and  the  steep  trail  is  tryin^  to  one  unaccustomed  to  cross- 
country  tramping.  The  foothills  are  visible  from  the  station,  and  the 
trail  begins  its  sharp  ascent  directly  from  the  edge  of  the  plain. 

No  wheeled  vehicle  was  ever  seen  in  the  narrow,  precipitous  streets  of 
the  town,  and  good  hotels  are  just  as  scarce.  The  only  meaon  (comp. 
p.  li)  is  that  of  Senor  Rafael  Saícido  ;  rooms  Sl.  In  the  absence  of  lodg- 
ings  at  this  place  one  must  apply  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  mining  com- 
panies,  or  to  somé  friend,  Food  must  be  sought  at  one  of  the  fondas  in 
the  town. 

A  Compaűia  de  Tranvíaa  operates  tram-cars  (faré  10  c.)  between  the 
lower  edge  of  Catorce  to  the  Sania  A  nna  mine,  passing  the  Mina  Dolorea 
Trompeta.  The  region  roundabout  is  fairly  burstin^  with  mineral  wealth, 
and  there  are  many  mines.  Catorce  (fourteen)  derives  its  name  from  14 
infamous  outlaws  who  once  infested  the  region. 

Between  the  stations  of  374  M.  Wadley  and  383  M.  Ma- 
roma  is  a  stone  shaft  which  marks  the  imaginary  Tropic  of 
Cancer.  The  country  is  one  of  cacti  and  broad  views.  The  rails 
traverse  a  wide  plateau,  crossed  at  intervals  by  stone  fences 
miles  in  length  and  which  sometimes  lead  over  and  disapj)ear 
beyond  the  summits  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Many  tall  Spanish- 
bayonets.  400  M.  Laguna  Seca.  410  M.  Los  (J harcos.  Point 
of  departure  for  the  branch  line  (F.  C.  Central  de  Potosí)  to 
the  town  of  10  K.  Charcas.  We  continue  to  traverse  a  levél 
plateau.    421  M.  Venado.  432  M.  Moctezuma, 

The  vistas  across  the  wide,  cacti-sprinkled  desert  to  the  distant  brown 
and  blue  hills,  flecked  with  cloud  shadows,  are  never  without  interest. 
The  very  baldness  of  the  land  is  attractive  and  suggests  a  sort  of  austere 
majesty.  The  ability  of  the  brown  men  who  inhabit  it  to  draw  susten- 
ance  from  its  meagre  store  of  plánt  life  is  in  itself  a  striking  lesson  in  hu- 
mán adaptability  to  environment.  If  one  fínds  one's  self  pitying  those 
forced  by  kismet  or  economic  conditions  to  dwell  in  these  silent,  jejune 
places  of  the  earth,  one  may  üke  to  remember  that. the  purity  of  the  desert 
air  is  unquestion^,  and  that  heréin  lies  Nature's  compensation  to  its 
children;  for  of  the  700  or  more  centenarians  discovered  by  the  census 
takers  of  1900  the  greater  number  lived  in  just  such  places  and  found 
their  lives  prolonged  thereby.  The  most  casual  observer  of  Mexican  life 
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Mexico  the  district  now  known  as  San  Luis  Potosí  was  un- 
known  to  —  or  at  least  unconquered  by  —  the  Aztecs. 
When  Cortés  had  subdued  TenochtiÜán  he  sent  several  expe- 
ditions  northward  in  quest  of  territory  to  subdue.  Zacatecas 
and  its  fabulously  rich  mines  were  discovered  and  it  became 
necessary  to  maintain  conununications  therewith.  A  strong 
expedition  was  therefore  sent  out  under  Captain  Martin 
Enriquez,  who  succeeded  in  reducing  Celaya  (p.  127)  and 
Querétaro  (p.  109)  and  in  establishing  an  outpost  at  San 
Luis  de  la  Paz,  Guanajuato.  For  many  years  the  Indián 
owners  of  the  land  maintained  a  stout  resistance  against 
the  invaders,  but  about  1589  General  Rodrigo  del  Rio  nego- 
tiated  a  peace  treaty  with  them.  The  Franciscan  mission- 
aries  immediately  invaded  the  new  country,  and  a  number 
of  missions  were  fonnded,  chief  among  them  that  of  San 
Luis.  In  1590  somé  mines  of  astonishing  richness  were  dis- 
covered in  the  San  Pedro  Hills,  and  because  the  enormous 
production  of  gold  recalled  the  fabulously  productive  mines 
of  Potosí,  in  Bolivia,  the  new  town  was  named  San  Luis 
Potosí.  Its  originál  site  was  in  the  San  Pedro  HiUs,  12  miles 
from  its  present  location,  whence  it  was  moved  because 
of  a  lack  of  potable  water. 

Hordes  of  gold-seeking  Spaniards  promptly  invaded  the 
territory  and  the  town  grew  rapidly.  Tne  first  building 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Jesuit  Church  of  La  Com- 
panía  de  Jesus,  in  the  barrio  nu&üo^  or  new  suburb.  The 
mines  were  worked  in  such  an  eager,  primitive  fashion  that 
somé  of  them  began  to  cave  in,  and  in  1622  a  mine  that  had 
produced  $16,000,000  in  gold  ore  became  a  ruin.  For  the 
next  half-century  San  Luis  Potosí  was  an  almost  deserted 
camp.  Other  mines  were  located  in  due  course,  and  in  1656 
the  place  had  regained  so  much  of  its  old  prestige  that  the 
Duke  of  Albuquerque  conferred  the  title  of  dudád  upon  it  — 
a  litle  that  was  coníirmed  by  Felipe  IV  in  1658.  Many  of 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  date  from  about  that  time. 

The  Cathedral,  formerly  la  parro^uía,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Plaza  Hidalgó  (Pl.  C,  3),  occupies  the  site  of  the  first 
church  erected  in  the  region  in  1595.  The  primitive  structure 
(built  by  miners  who  híad  found  wealth  in  the  San  Pedro 
Hills)  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent.,  and  from 
its  ruins  the  present  structure  arose.  It  was  completed  and 
dedicated  in  1737  and  was  the  Parroquía  until  1853,  at  which 
time,  and  at  the  initiative  of  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna^  a  bishopric  was  established  with  Don  Pedro  Barajas 
as  the  first  bishop.  The  brown-stone  tower  is  a  three-stoned 
mass  of  intricate  carving  in  the  Baroque  style;  the  summit 
is  painted  in  imitation  of  tile-work.  The  awkward  lantem- 
like  carnpanario,  which  flanks  the  tower  and  rises  above 
the  main  entrance,  detracts  somewhat  from  the  symmetry 
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of  the  edifíce.  At  the  apex  of  the  buttresses  of  the  side  wall 
are  chiselled  figurines  of  santos.  "  A  peculiar  trait  of  the 
ecclesiastical  arehítecture  of  the  city  is  the  eccentric  habit 
of  piacing  the  ribs  of  the  dome,  as  a  rule,  in  the  centre  of  the 
surface  divisions,  instead  of  at  the  angles."  The  Latin  in- 
scription  in  the  stone  medallion  above  the  W.  entrance  refers  to 
the  erection  of  the  See  by  Popé  Pius  IX,  The  marble  statues 
in  the  niches  of  the  fagade  are  modem,  as  is  alsó  the  clock. 

The  sumptuous  interior,  with  a  single  nave  and  two  aisles, 
is  decorateci  in  a  medley  of  styles,  Byzantine,  Doric,  Gothic, 
and  whatnot.  According  to  the  tile  inset  in  the  floor  the 
reconstruction  of  the  interior  was  completed  March  12, 
1896.  The  silver-plated  candelabra  on  the  vresbiterio,  before 
the  high  altar,  are  relics  of  a  time  when  the  eh.  possessed 
many  fine  pieces  of  massive  silver,  taken  from  the  San  Pedro 
mines.  The  siUería  is  unusually  plain  for  a  Mexican  cathedral, 
and  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  somewhat  ríchly  carved 
organ  case  of  mellow-toned  wood.  The  tömb  in  the  W.  wall 
of  the  S.  aisle  is  that  of  Bishop  Ignado  Montes  de  Oca  y 
Obregon.  The  bishop 's  palace  joins  the  Cathedral  on  the  N. 

From  an  architectural  view-point  the  most  interesting  of 
the  city  churches  is  that  of  Nuestra  SeNora  del  Carmen 
(1  sqr.  E.  of  the  Cathedral),  in  the  Plaza  de  Morelos  (Pl.  C,  3). 
The  fa^de  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  remaining  specimens 
of  the  Baroque  (comp.  p.  cxxxi)  in  the  Repub.  The  smaller 
portai,  whicn  faces  E.,  is  not  so  richly  carved  as  that  of  the 
W.  entrance.  The  domes,  covered  with  blue,  green,  yellow 
and  white  tiles  in  the  Mudéjar  style  (p.  cxxxiv)  and  sur- 
mounted  by  lantems,  are  landmarks.  The  intrícately  carved 
tower  on  the  N.  side  of  the  W.  faiadé  is  surmounted  by  a 
blue  and  yellow  p}rramid.  Many  pigeons  ha  ve  made  their 
nests  in  the  interstices  of  the  carvings  of  the  fagade.  The 
noisy  pumps  in  the  plaza  (which  supply  somé  of  the  city 
water)  are  a  detriment  to  the  repose  wnich  would  otherwise 
be  a  marked  feature  of  the  elaborate  interior  —  a  splendid 
relic  of  former  days.  The  most  striking  features  of  this 
cruciform  interior,  with  clipped  transepts,  are  the  huge 
pol^rchrome  reredos  (after  the  style  of  Churriguera^  p.  cxxxii) 
attríbuted  to  the  celebrated  Celaya  architect  Eduardo  de 
Treaguerras  (see  p.  cliü).  Perhaps  the  fínest  of  these  won- 
derfully  intrícate  productions  is  that  of  the  AÜar  de  Animas 
Perpétuas,  in  the  N.  transept.  The  south-bound  traveller  wiil 
see  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  work  in  the  Cathedral 
and  certain  of  the  other  churChes  at  Mexico  City.  The  paint- 
ings  on  the  walls  are  of  no  particular  merít.  The  elaborately 
carved  púlpito  is  worth  looidng  at.  Adjacent  to  the  eh.  on 
the  S.  is  the  new 

Teátro  de  la  Paz  (PL  C,  3),  completed  in  1889.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  Jardin  Guerrero  is  the  large 
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Church  of  San  Francisco,  with  a  striking  blue-and-white 
tiled  dome  in  the  Mudéjar  style.  The  eh.  dates  from  about 
1650;  a  carved  stone  tablet  let  intő  the  tower  wall  adyises 
that  it  was  begun  in  1705  and  completed  in  1707,  while  a 
similar  tablet  lower  down  says  it  was  renovated  in  1799. 
The  interíor,  in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  contains  a  number 
of  old  paintings,  chief  among  them  a  good  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  by  Antonio  Torres.  There  are  several  unsigned 
pictures  in  the  organ  loft.  The  quaint  swinging  ship  of 
bével  led  glass,  that  hangs  in  the  crucero,  is  a  curious  adom- 
ment  for  a  church. 

The  squat  Church  of  the  Tercer  Orden  de  San  Fran- 
cisco (Pl.  B,  4),  at  the  S.  side  of  this  plaza,  is  uniriteresting. 

The  Iglesia  de  San  Jósé,  facing  the  S.  side  of  the  Ala- 
meda,  near  the  rly.  station  (Pl.  D,  3),  is  an  old  foundation 
newly  renovated.  The  somewhat  attractive  interíor  contains 
a  number  of  highly  colored  modern  pictures  by  local  painters. 

The  old  San  Agüstin  Church  (Pl.  C,  4),  with  an  unusually 
tall  and  elaborately  carved  tower,  stands  at  the  W.  end  of  a 
deep  átrium  at  the  S.-W.  terminus  of  the  CaUe  de  San  Agustin. 
The  one-time  fine  old  interíor  has  been  redecorated  and  has 
thus  lost  its  interest  for  travellers.  The  city  contains  a  num- 
ber of  minor  churches,  nőne  of  which  will  repajr  a  visit. 

The  Plaza  de  Hidalgó,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  contains 
somé  fine  trees  —  the  resort  of  many  song-birds  —  and  a  music 
kiosk,  where  a  good  military  bánd  may  be  heard  on  Sundays 
and  certain  evenings  of  the  week.  The  large  building  which 
flanks  this  plaza  on  the  S.  is  the  Palacio  del  Estado. 

The  Alameda  (Pl.  D,  3) ,  between  the  railway  station  and 
the  centre  of  the  city,  contains  several  duck-ponds,  somé 
broad  converging  walks,  and  a  monument  to  the  patriot 
Migud  Hidalgó,  It  is  the  favoríte  resort  of  the  Potosinos, 

The  opals  (p.  xci)  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets  and  at 
the  railway  station  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  finest  quality. 
Prudence  and  bargaining  are  necessary. 

The  Ferrocarril  Potosí  y  Rio  Verde  runs  from  the  city 
toward  the  S.-E.  to  38  M.  Aguacatal. 

The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosí,  with  a  population  of 
600,000  and  an  area  of  65,586  sqr.  kiloms.,  is  boundedonthe 
N.  by  Coahuila,  on  the  E.  by  Nuevo  Leorif  TamauLipas  and 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  S.-E.  by  Jalisco,  on  the  S.  by  Hidalgó,  Queré- 
taro,  and  Guanajuato,  and  on  the  W.  by  Zacaiecas.  The  Tropic 
of  Cancer  crosses  the  state  somewhat  to  the  S.  of  the  cele- 
brated  Catorce  region  (p.  16).  The  tall  Sierra  Madre  Moun- 
tains  are  ever  prominent  features  in  the  landscape  and  their 
brown  sides  are  píerced  by  many  rích  mines.  The  high  table- 
land  which  forms  a  part  of  the  western  and  central  portions 
of  the  state  constitutes  a  segment  in  the  backbone  of  the 
Republic.    The  distríct  of  Catorce  is  noted  for  its  almost 
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exhaustless  riches.  Manv  of  the  mines  of  the  state  ha  ve  been 
worked  for  centuries,  still  they  show  no  apparent  dhninution 
in  the  ore-bearing  rock.  Gold,  silver,  leacf,  and  copper  ores 
are  f  ound  in  many  sections ;  and  cinnabar  in  the  Santa  Maria 
dd  Rio  and  the  Salimis  regions.  Of  the  valuable  salt  deposits, 
those  of  El  Penon  Blanco  are  perhaps  the  richest,  with  from 
70  to  80%  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Stock-raising  is  on  the 
increase  and  it  produces  considerable  revenue. 

The  Climate  is  cold  in  the  mountainous  districts  and 
temperate  on  the  great  plateau.  Fine  forests  of  valuable 
woods  clothe  certain  of  the  mountain  slopes.  Where  irriga- 
tion  is  practised  the  plains  are  very  productive. 
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6.  From  Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso)  viáChihuahua,  Tor- 
reon,  and  Zacatecas  to  Aguascalientes  (León,  Silao, 
Irapuato,  Celaya,  Querétaro,  and  Mexico  City)      .     22 

El  Paso,  22.  —  Ciudad  Juarez,  23. 

7.  Chihuahua 25 

History  andCharacter  of  the  City,  26.  —  Chihuahua  State, 
29.  —  Chihuahua  Dogs  31.  —  Ápache  Indians,  31.  —  El 
Real  de  Santa  Eulalia,  32.  —  Santa  Rosalia  Hot-Springs, 
32.  —  Sierra  Mojada  Mining  Region,  34. —  From  Cone- 
jos  to  Descubridora,  Mapimí,  and  La  Zanja,  34. 

8.  Torreon       35 

From  Torreon  to  Monterey,  thence  to  Tampico,  36. 

9.  Zacatecas 38 

Guadalupe,  42.  —  Excursion  to  the  Ruins  of  Chicomoztoc 
(Li08  Eaifícios),  42.  —  State  of  Zacatecas,  44.  —  The 
Mining  Region  of  Tepezalá,  45. 

10.  Aguascalientes .45 

State  of  Aguascalientes,  47.  • 

1 1 .  From  Aguascalientes  to  Tampico  viá  San  Luis  Potosí    48 

Tampico,  48.  Tarpon  Fishing,  49.  State  of  Tamaulipas,  50. 

12.  From  Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso)  to  Nuevas  Casas 

Grandes 51 

Hunting  Big  Game  in  the  Sierra  Madres,  53.  —  The  Casas 
Grandes,  54.  • 

13.  From  Presidio  del  Norte  viá  Chihuahua  to  Topolo- 
bampo 56 

The  Tarahumare  Indians,  57.  —  The  Pima  Indians,  60.  — 
The  Tepehuanes,  60. —The  Tubar  Tribe,  60.  — The 
Barranca  de  Cobre,  61. 

14.  From  Chihuahua  to  Minaca 63 

15.  From  Jimenez  viá  Párral  to  Rosario 63 

16.  Párral 64 

'    Párral  Mining  District .  67.  From  Párral  to  Minas  Nuevas,  67. 


6.  From  Ciudad  Juarez  (El  Paso)  viá  Chihuahua, 
Torreon,  and  Zacatecas  to  Aguascalientes  (Leorty 
Silao,  Irapuato,  Celaya,  Querétaro,  and  Mexico 
City),    El  Paso  Route. 

From  El  Paso,  Texas,  Union  Depot,  to  Mexico  City  (1221,  Miles  — 
1071  Kilámetroa)  without  change  of  cars,  in  48  hours.  Faré  $60.41  Ist  cl.. 
$30.26  2d  cl.  (Pullman,  $11.22  extra),  Mexican  money.    Meals  at  rly. 
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restaurants  noted  under  their  proper  headings.  A  rly.  folder  (in  English) 
or  a  copy  of  the  Guia  Oficial  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  should  be  secured.  Ameri- 
can travellers  will  fínd  the  2d  cl.  cars  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  not  to  their  liking. 
Stop-over  privileges  not  permitted  on  one-way  tickets.  (Consult  Rau- 
ways,  p.  xxxi.)  The  PuUman  Co.  operates  a  good  buffet  service  on  the 
through  trains. 

El  Paso  (the  pass),  on  the  American  side  of  the  Rio  Grandé.  Four 
different  times  are  employed  in  the  Union  Depot  (where  all  trains  centre) : 
Central,  Mountain,  Pacific,  and  Mexican  Time.  Central  time  is  embraced 
between  the  80th  and  lOőth  meridians;  Mt.  time  is  one  hour  slower  than 
Central;  Pacific  is  one  hr.  slower  than  Mt.,  and  Mexico  time  (tiempo 
Mexicano)  is  24  min.  faster  than  Mt.  time  —  which  is  used  in  the  town 
of  El  Paso.  On  reaching  the  Union  Depot  set  watches  24  min.  ahead  of 
Mt.  time  (time-cards,  rly.  folders,  and  generál  Information  at  the  Infor- 
mation Bureau  in  the  S.  comer  of  the  waiting-room)  and  they  will  then 
be  with  the  time  on  which  Mex.  trains  are  run. 

Hotels.  Several  He  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Union  Station. 
and  the  street-car  line  (faré  5  c.)  which  runs  intő  the  town  passes  most 
of  them.  The  Fred  Hatvey  Dining-Room  and  Restaurant  in  the  station 
is  well  spoken  of  —  good  lood  at  reasonable  prices. 

Lnggage.  Hand-pieces  can  be  checked  in  the  Fred  ■  Harvey  Check 
StanaJlOc.  for  each  24  hrs.  or  fraction)  at  the  Curio  Stand,  Union  Depot. 
Luggage  destined  for  points  in  Mexico  is  put  on  the  train  and  checiced 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  every  Ist  cl.  ticket  to  Mexican  points 
110  Ibs.  is  allowed;  55  Ibs.  2d  cl.  • 

Onstom-Honso  Formalittes.  Mexican  customs-oíBcers  (inspectores  de 
aduaná)  board  the  train  at  the  El  Paso  Union  Depot  apd  examine  hand- 
lu^gage  in  the  car  seats  while  the  train  moves  across  the  International 
bridge  (puente  irUernacional)  which  spans  the  Rio  Grandé  del  Norte  (big 
river  of  the  North)  at  this  point.  Heavy  baggage  is  inspected  in  the  bafi(- 
gB^e-TOoraicuarto  de  equipaje)  in  the  CiudaaJuarez  station,  on  the  Mexi- 
can side.  The  examination  is  prompt,  courteous,  and  lenient.  Luggage 
is  traDsferred  intő  the  inspection-room,  then  back  to  the  train  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  the  rly.  company.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  be  present  in  person 
during  the  inspection  of  their  trunks.  Ample  time  is  allowed.  Tourists 
with  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  will  find  it  advantageous  to  hold  it  in  re- 
serve  while  at  frontier  customs-houses,  as  visitors  to  the  Republic  are 
apt  to  be  accorded  more  liberal  treatment  than  residents.  Any  "  adiust- 
ments  "  of  luggage  in  the  El  Paso  Union  Depot  are  apt  to  be  maae  in 
view  of  somé  vigilant  inspector.  Fees  are  not  expected  by  Mexican 
customs-officers  and  they  should  not  be  proffered.  A  small  gratuity  (25  e. 
Mex.  is  ample)  to  the  mozo  who  shifts,  unlocks,  and  re-iocks  trunks  in 
the  examination -room  is  customary,  and  is  always  received  gratefully. 

Suarantlne.  (See  page  2.) 
[01107  Ezohango  {cambio  de  Moneda)  at  the  Rly.  Ticket  Office  or 
at  the  News  Stand  of  the  Sonora  Newa  Company  in  the  Jucerez  Station 
Waiting-Room.  (Newspapers,  Cigars,  Guide  Books,  Rly.  Guides,  In- 
terpreters,  Books  and  travellers'  requisites  alsó  on  sale.)  The  ex- 
change  (comp.  p.  xii)  is  generally  about  two  for  one.  The  Mexican  cigars 
are  cheaper  and  better  than  the  average  American  cigar. 

Telegrapll-OfliOO  (oficina  de  telégrafo)  in  the  Station.  Railway-wire. 
Messages  (of  10  words)  to  Mexico  City,  $1  Mex.  English  spoken.  Tele- 
grams  to  points  in  the  U.  S.  A.  can  be  sent  cheaper  f rom  the  American 
side.  American  money  is  current  on  the  Mex.  side,  but  travellers  should 
plán  tö  take  but  little  Amer.  silver  money  with  them  intő  the  interior 
of  Mexico,  as  it  is  subject  to  a  discount. 

Ciudad  Juarez  (J.  city),  long  known  as  Paso  del  Norte 
(pass  of  the  North),  3717  ft.,  is  linked  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  by 
an  intemational  street-car  line  (tranvía)  which  operates  a 
frequent  service  (5  c.  U.  S.  monev)  between  the  two  towns. 
Customs  examinations  at  the  ena  of  the  bridge.  The  town 
is  devoid  of  interest  to  south-bound  passengers.   President 
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Benito  Pablo  Juarez  (see  p.  338)  maintained  his  seat  of  gov- 
emment  here  for  somé  time  (during  the  occupation  of  Mexico 
City  by  the  Emperor  Maximilián),  hence  the  name.  The 
house  occupied  by  Juarez  stands  near  the  post-office.  Throngs 
of  visitors  come  from  the  Texas  side  on  Sundays  and  dias 
defiesta  to  visit  the  old  parochial  church,  and  to  witness  the 
cock-fights  (pelea  de  gallos,  comp.  p.  cxii)  and  bull-fights 
{corrida  de  toroSf  comp.  p.  xcvii).  The  latter  are  sometimes 
conducted  by  women.  The  fi^hts  are  usually  but  simulacrums 
of  the  brilliant  spectacles  witnessed  at  the  Mexican  capital. 

The  train  begins  its  long  run  and  climb  to  the  Mexican 
capital  (nearly  ÍJ  M.  higher  than  El  Paso)  through  a  region 
which  was  once  a  neutral  zone  (zóna  lihre) ,  celebrated  at  one 
time  for  its  gangs  of  smugglers  (contrabandistas) ;  for  skirm- 
ishes  between  "  bad  "  Mexicans  and  equally  obnoxious  Ameri- 
cans,  and  for  bloody  Indián  raids  engineered  by  the  pitiless 
and  dreaded  Apache  chief  Gerónimo.  The  plains  (iXanos) 
swoon  beneath  wayes  of  shiftíng  heat;  long-eared  Jack-rab- 
bits  iconejos),  coyotes  (Aztec,  coyotl),  homed  toads  {za'pos)^ 
and  many  minor  quadrupeds  are  features  in  the  landscape. 

11  M.  Mesa.  The  mountains  on  the  1.  contain  gold.  A  long 
line  of  faint  blue  hills  marks  the  American  side  of  the  Rio 
Grandé^  whose  course  is  delimned  by  the  green  cottonwoods 
which  grow  on  its  banks.  20  M.  Tierra  Blanca.  29  M.  Sama- 
layuca.  42  M.  Los  Medanos.  On  the  1.  is  a  small  group  of 
sand  dunes  which  change  their  forms  with  the  velocity  and  di- 
rection  of  the  wind. 

48  M.  Candélaria.  The  tall  Mt.  on  the  r.  contains  a  fine 
spríng  of  cold  water  which  flows  out  from  an  almost  inac- 
cessible  ravine.  The  spot  was  long  the  chosen  stronghold 
of  Gerónimo  and  his  pestilent  braves.  They  were  routed  out  of 
here  and  chased  to  the  State  of  Sonora  by  the  American  Gen- 
eral Crook,  who  íinally  captured  them  (1883).  59  M.  Ran- 
cheria,  68  M.  Lucero.  74  M.  San  Jósé.  82  M.  Ahumada.  89 
M.  Carrizal.  96  M.  Ojocaliente.   104  M.  Los  Minas, 

112  M.  Montezuma.  Kly.  restaurant.  Meals  $1.  The  little 
garden  adjoining  the  station  shows  what  water  will  do  for  the 
so-called  desert.  Nature  has  endowed  this  region  with  an  al- 
most perfect  climate,  and  irrigation  would  make  it  one  of  the 
world's  beauty  spots.  Mountain  lion  and  similar  game  can  be 
shot  in  the  mountains  to  the  W.  122  M.  Chivatito,  134  M.  El 
Sueco.   139  M.  Gallego.   144  M.  Loaeza.    152  M.  Creel. 

165  M.  Laguna,  The  long,  narrow  laké  visible  on  the  r.  is 
a  hunter's  párad ise  during  the  so-called  winter  season.  Thou- 
sands  of  ducks  and  geese  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii)  flock  hither  from 
the  colder  North  and  here  they  rest  and  multiply  in  prac- 
tically  unhunted  security. 

Hunters  should  bear  in  mind  that  although  the  winter  days  are  warm  . 
and  balmy,  the  temperature  drops  with  the  sun;  during  the  dark  hoiirH 
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which  precede  the  mid-winter  dawn,  the  thermometer  often  registers  32° 
Fahr.  A  camp  equipment  shoiild  always  include  several  heavy  blankets. 
Ammunition  should  be  brought  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  as  it  is  not  always  pro- 
curable  in  Mexican  towns. 

The  invading  American  anny  camped  on  the  shore  of  this 
laké  in  1847,  and  the  efflorescent  soda  incrusted  on  the  margin 
of  the  water  was  used  by  the  soldiers  as  a  substitute  foV  salera- 
tus.  —  173  M.  Agua  Nüeva.  182  M.  Enciniüas.  194  M.  Sauz. 
199  M.  Terrazas.   211  M.  Corral, 

219  M.  Cuüty.  About  1  M.  to  the  1.  of  the  station  is  the  fine 
country-house  (quinta)  of  an  ex-govemor  of  Chihuahua  State, 
Senor  Terrazas.  The  exteriőr,  with  its  glistening  spires  and 
Moorish  aspect,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  richness  of  the 
interior,  on  which  vast  simis  were  spent.  Rich  bufTalo  grass 
clothes  the  surrounding  plains  and  the  region  is  productive. 
Many  bunches  of  cattle  (ganadó)  graze  on  the  prairies,  across 
which  career  droves  of  half-wild  mustangs  —  the  contumacious 
descendants  of  the  vast  herds  which  once  roamed  this  region 
unchecked.  The  shifting  waves  of  heat  which  hover  above 
the  land  create  curious  mirages.  A  track  laborer,  seen  from  a 
distance,  looks  gigantic;  a  horse  or  a  steer  cutting  the  sky- 
line  takes  on  the  proportions  of  an  elephant.  From  this  point 
the  grade  slopes  gently  toward  Chihuahua^  which  nestles  at  the 
base  of  a  crescent-shaped  group  of  hills.  A  few  miles  to  the  N. 
on  the  r.  is  Sacramento  HiU,  the  scene  of  a  brief  but  fierce 
struggle  between  Mexican  troops  and  the  invading  Americans 
in  March,  1847. 

225  M.  Chihuahua  Shops  (taüeres).  Rly.  restaurant;  meals 
$1.  We  cross  the  Chuviscar  River  on  a  high  bridge.  A  number  of 
f actories  are  visible  on  the  right,  and  beyond  them  stretches 
the  city  of  226  M.  Chihuahua,  seebelow.  Foracontinuation 
of  the  joumey  see  page  32. 

7.  Chihtiahua. 

ArrlYaL  The  Railway  Station  (estación  del  ferrocarril)  is  on  the  east- 
ern  edge  of  the  city  (Pl.  B,  2)  about  1  M.  from  the  Plaza  Mayor  (Pl.  B,  3) 
and  the  chief  hotels.  (Other  railway  stations  are  those  of  the  Chihuahua 
AND  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Rly. 
(Pl.  C,  4),described  at  p.  56.)  The  Ferrocarril  Mineral  de  Chihuahua 
connects  the  city  with  the  mining  town  of  Santa  Eulalia,  mentioned  at 
p.  32.  Cabs  (see  below)  and  tnam-cars  meet  all  incoming  trains;  cab  to 
the  hotel  25  c. ;  by  tram-car  10  c.  Trunks  by  cargador  (p.  lii)  or  express 
corapany  50  c. 

Hotels  (cqmp.  p.  xlvii).  Palace  Hotel  (H.  Palacio),  facing  the  plaea 
(Pl.  B,  3);  13.50  to  96  Am.  Pl.  (Omnibus,  free  to  guests,  meets  trains, 
trunks  50  c,  hand-bags  25  c.) :  Amer.  management  and  cooking.  —  Hotel 
Robineon,  near  the  plaza;  S3.50  to  $6  Am.  Pl.  Eng.  &  Sp.  spoken;  Amer. 
management  and  cooking.  Omnibus  free.  —  Hotel  Ahumada,  2  sqrs.  N. 
of  the  plosa:  $3  to  S6  Am.  Pl.  Rooms  only,  $1.50  to  83;  suites  with 
bath  |3  to  |o;  Eng.  and  Sp.  spoken.  —  Hotel  Colon,  Calle  de  la  Libertad 
(Pl.  B,  3)  805.  Rooms  only,  $1  to  $3;  Am.  Pl.  |2  to  $4.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  minor  hotels. 

Cab-stands  at  the  E.  and  W.  comers  of  the  Cathedral  (Pl.  B,  3) 
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and  the  Plaza  de  la  Conatüuciön  (Plaza  Mayor);  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the 
Pktza  Merino  ;  E.  and  S.  sides  of  the  Jardin  25  de  Mwrzo  ;  at  the  Plaza  de 
Hidalgó  and  the  Palacio  de  Gobiemo.  A  small  tin  filag  carried  upri^ht 
(lowered  when  the  eab  is  engaged)  denotes  that  the  vehicle  is  for  híre. 
Blue  {azul)  denotes  Ist  cl.,  reá  {roio)  2d  cl.,  and  yellow  (amarillo) 
3d  cl.  The  latter  are  not  suítable  for  foreigners  and  are  usually  preferred 
by  the  lower  classes.  Fares:  blue  flag,  $1.25  the  hour,  63  c  \  hr.,  25  c- 
i  hr.;  onepr  two  persons;  for  more  than  two  50  c.  i  hr.  After  10  p.  m.  the 
rates  are  $1.50;  75,  25,  and  50  c.  respectively.  —  2d  cl.,  $1  an  hour;  50  c. 
a  i  hr.;  25  c.  for  a  i  hr.,  for  one or  two pers.:  more  than  two,  50  c.  Night 
fares  $1 .25,  63,  25,  and  50  c.  respectively.  The  local  regulations  are  that 
each  cochero  must  show  his  tarin-book  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  In  the 
event  of  a  dispute,  ask  him  to  drive  to  the  comiaaria  (local  police  station) , 
where  the  matter  will  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

Amerloan  N^wspapers,  magazines,  curios,  kodak  súpplies,  etc,  Amer- 
ican Photo  &  Slaiionery  Co.^  cor.  Avenida  Independencia  and  Calle 
Aldama. 

Baaks.     Banco  Nációnál  —  Banco  de  Ckihuahva  —  Banco  Comercial. 

OhUiiuűina  Foreign  Olnb  —  Calle  de  Aldama. 

Chihuahua  (pronounced  Che-wáh-wah),  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name  (p.  29),  pop.  30,500,  alt.  4,600  ft.,  the  first 
important  Mexican  city  south  of  the  f rontier,  at  the  base  of  a 
group  of  hills  fairly  bursting  with  mineral  wealth,  derives  ita 
name  from  the  two  Indián  {Tarakumaré)  words  signif3ring 
"Place  of  the  Workshop."  It  is  a  busy,  bi-lingual  place  — 
a  felicitous  blend  of  Texas  and  Mexico  —  with  a  eonsider- 
able  American  population.  American  money  (2  pesos  for  $1 
Am.)  passes  as  readily  as  Mexican;  English  is  almost  as 
much  spoken  as  Spanish,  and  a  number  of  American  manu- 
factories  give  an  air  of  progress  to  the  town.  There  are  several 
smelters,  an  irón  foundry,  a  soap  factory,  two  or  three  cotton- 
seed  mills,  a  brewery  and  many  minor  industries.  The  region 
roundabout  is  celebrated  for  its  enormous  output  of  ores, 
According  to  trustworthy  authority,  somé  of  the  older  build- 
ings  in  Chihuahua  contain  enough  silver  in  their  walls  to 
render  their  demolition  and  reduction  a  profi table  under- 
taking.  The  early  Spanish  method  of  extracting  silver  ores 
was  so  crude  that  much  rich  mineral  was  thrown  with  the 
dross  after  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  and  in  the  absence  of 
a  better  matériái,  this  slag,  mixed  with  silver  scorise,  was 
used  to  construct  many  of  the  houses. 

Olllhlialllia  came  intő  history  coincidently  with  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion  of  northern  Mexico.  The  Spanish  explorers  found  the  primitive 
town  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  history  and  traditions  were 
unknown  to  them,  but  whose  destiny  was  perhaps  linked  with  the  nu- 
merous  architectural  ruins  at  Oasas  OrandeiS',  described  at  p.  54.  The 
Castilians  conquered  the  inhabitants  and  founded  a  Spanish  town  (1539, 
by  Diego  de  Ibarra)  and  called  it  San  Felipe  el  Reál  (Royal  St.  Philip). 
The  discovefy  of  silver  in  1718  brought  the  region  intő  prominence,  and 
in  1824  the  town  was  elevated  to  the  category  of  a  city.  Its  prosperity 
dates  from  about  1825,  when,  after  the  struggle  for  Independence,  the 
country  settled  down  to  peaceful  conditions. 

The  Climate  of  Chihuahua  is  excellent;  winter  is  the  best 
season  for  a  visit,  for  then  the  days  are  liké  fíne  autumn  days 
in  the  U.  S.  A.,  with  brilliant  simshine  and  cool,  sleepful 
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nights.  The  annual  rains  be^n  about  the  last  week  in  June 
and  end  in  October.  May,  June,  and  July  are  the  hottest 
months,  with  the  mercury  ranging  around  94°  Fahr. 

Chihuahua  is  a  reliquary  of  contemporaneous  history, 
and  the  handsome  monument  to  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  Costiüa 
(the  Washington  of  Mexico),  in  the  Plaza  or  Jardin  de  Hidalgó 
(Pl.  B,  3),  commemorates  one  of  its  greatest  tragedies.  Tms 
nwnumerUo  is  Corínthian,  45  ft.  high,  made  of  marble  from 
Orizaba  (p.  489)  and  cost  60,000  pesos.  The  bronzé  fígure 
(8  ft.  high)  of  the  Cura^  and  the  smaller  bronzé  statues  of 
his  adherents,  were  cast  in  Brussels.  The  Spanish  inscription 
advises  that  '^The  Author  of  Mexican  Independence  was 
sacrificed  here  July  30,  1811." 

The  tower  in  whiéh  Hidalgó  was  imprisoned  is  a  part  of 
the  modem  Palado  de  Gchierru)  or  Federal  (Pl.  B,  3)  in  the 
Caüe  de  la  Libériád.  The  new  building  was  erected  (1908-09) 
around  the  old  tower,  in  the  wall  of  which  is  the  inscription : 
"  In  this  tower  Miguel  Hidalgó  y*  Costilla,  Leader  of  the 
.  Independent  Cause,  sufíered  his  last  imprisonment,  from 
Aprít  23  to  July  30,  1811.  This  tablet  was  plaoed  here  Dec. 
1,  1888." 

At  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  the  Capilla  de  San  Antonio  (in 
the  Cathedral)  is  a  black  marble  slab  on  which  is  inscríbed : 
"Don  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  Costilla,  Father  of  Mexican  Independ- 
ence, was  shot  in  Chihuahua  July  31,  1811,  and  his  decapi- 
tated  body  was  laid  here.  The  remains  were  exhumed  for 
transportation  to  Mexico  City  in  1827."  ^ 

When  the  sorely  beset  priest  and  his  patriotic  adherents  (comp. 
p.  cxcix)  met  with  reverses  (1810)  in  the  South,  they  reluctantly  turnéd 
their  faűoeB  northward  to  unité  the  torn  and  scattered  forces  at  the 
Hadenda  del  Pabellon.  Here  Hidalgó  turnéd  over  the  military  command 
to  Ignacio  de  Allende,  and  it  was  decided  to  try  to  reach  the  United 
States  and  endeavor  to  obtain  financial  support  from  that  liberty- 
loving  country.  The  raf^ged  army  marohed  through  the  Statee  of  Agtuia- 
calientes  and  Zacatecas,  and  on  reaching  SaUiUo  (State  of  Coahuila) 
it  was  met  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ignacio  Élizondo,  who  had  but  recently 
joined  the  insur^nt  ranks  and  who  now  requested  a  coloneloy  under 
AUtnde.  For  pnvate  reasons  this  was  refused,  and  tlie  embittered 
Élizondo,  promptly  transferring  his  allegiance,  sought  an  interview 
with  the  Bishop  of  Monterey  {Primo  Feliciano  Maria),  planned  an 
ambush,  and  captured  Hidalgó  and  his  adherent  at  AccUita  de  Baján, 
March  21.  1811. 

By  slow  and  painful  marches  they  were  conducted  to  C!hihuahua, 
where  they  arrivea  April  23.  The  Spaniards  immediately  held  a  council 
of  war  ana  the  prisoners  were  condemned  to  death.  Pending  execution 
Hidalgó  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  the  chapel  of  the  old  Hospitál 
Reál,  later  used  as  the  Oficina  Federal  de  Enaaye.  At  seven  o'clock  of 
the  morning  of  July  30,  he  was  conducted  to  a  wall  in  the  rear  of  the 
Hospitál  Reál,  where,  after  dividing  somé  candies  among  his  executioners, 
he  was  shot.  He  feli  mortally  wounded  at  the  fírst  disohars;e.  The 
Boldiers  then  advanced  and  gave  him  the  Hro  de  grácia,  fíring  mto  his 
body  until  life  was  extinct.    A  Spaniard  then  drew  a  long  Knife  and 

^  There  are  two  errors  in  this  inscription,  for  according  to  historians 
Hidalgó  was  shot  July  30  and  his  boay  was  disiuterred  for  removal  to 
theeapitalin  1823. 
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haoked  o£F  his  head,  which  was  later  taken  to  Guanajuato  (see  p.  140), 
where  for  nearly  ten  years  it  hung  on  an  irón  hook  at  a  corner  of  the 
Alhóndiga  "as  a  waming  to  criminals  who  sacrifíce  themselves  for  the 
independence  of  their  country." 

The  Cathedral,  fonnerly  the  Parroquía  (parochial  eh.), 
faces  the  Plazade  la  Constüudón  (Pl.  B,  3),  is  dedicated  to 
San  Francisco  (the  patron  saint  of  the  town),  and  was  begun 
in  1717  and  completed  in  1789,  at  a  cost  of  $600,000.  It  is 
said  that  this  sum  represented  the  proceeds  of  a  tax  of  one 
reál  (12^  c.)  levied  upon  each  marco  (i  Ib.)  of  silver  produced 
from  the  200  or  more  mines  which  at  that  time  were  operated 
in  the  vicinity.  Tradition  avers  that  an  inclined  pláne  of 
earth  was  raised  against  the  building  after  the  foundation 
was  laid,  and  as  fást  as  the  stones  were  rolled  intő  position 
the  pláne  was  increased,  so  that  when  the  last  stone  was 
placed  on  the  tower  the  entire  structure  was  buried  and  the 
ninway  extended  beyond  the  edge  of  the  plaza, 

The  edifice  is  of  ligKt-colored  stone,  with  two  graceful 
towers  (146  ft.  high)  and  a  dome.  Thirteen  statues  (San 
Francisco  de  Asis  and  12  apostles)  adom  the  profusely  oma- 
mented  fagade.  In  the  recesses  of  the  arches  supporting  the 
dome  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  fathers  of  the  eh.  The  Doric  in- 
terior  (109  ft.  long  by  86  ft.  wide)  with  its  central  na  ve  and 
aisles  is  attractive.  The  AÜar  Mayor  is  supported  by  16 
Corinthian  columns  in  groups  of  four,  with  a  statue  of  San 
Francisco  de  Asis.  Many  fine  silver  omaments  were  removed 
from  the  eh.  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Reform  Laws 
(1859)  and  the  sequestration  of  eh.  property.  The  vest- 
ments  in  the  sacristía  are  but  simulacrums  of  the  rich  posses- 
sions  of  former  times.  The  pictures  in  the  various  chapels 
are  mediocre.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  date  1738; 
higher  up,  among  the  íigurines,  the  date  ano  1741  can  be 
deciphered.  The  present  clock  covers  a  spot  where  once  the 
coatr-of-arms  of  the  Spanish  King  were  emblazoned.  One  of 
the  old  bells  in  the  tower  has  a  hole  that  was  shot  through  it 
by  the  Republican  forces  who  bombarded  the  town  when 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  French  troops  of  Maximilián  in 
1866.  The  interior  was  renovated  in  1910. 

The  towers  should  be  ascended  (fee  of  25  c.  to  the  sacris- 
tán)  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The  eye  travels  over 
many  miles  of  upland  and  mountain  country,  aeross  which 
plod  caravans  of  mules  and  burros,  raising  clouds  of  dúst  and 
recalling  the  old  days  when  many  similar  caravans  brought 
in  rich  cargoes  of  buliion  from  the  outlying  mines.  The 
great  aqueduct  (erected  in  1790),  which  stretches  3^  M.  aeross 
the  valley  to  the  hills,  is  seen  here  to  good  advantage. 

Minor  churches  (of  no  particular  interest  to  the  traveller) 
are  the  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senor  a  de  Guadalupe,  Pl.  A,  5 
(at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  Ctuiuhtemoc,  near  tne  statue  of 
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the  great  Jesuit  San  Ignacio  de  Loyóla) ;  the  Jesuit  Church  of 
La  CompaMa  de  Jesus^  erected  in  1717  by  order  of  Don 
Manud  de  Santa  Cruz;  the  Oratorio  de  San  Felipe  Neri,  and 
several  minor  churches  and  chapels.  The  busiest  thorough- 
fares,  and  the  focus  of  the  commercial  life  of  the  city,  are 
the  CaUes  de  la  Libertad  and  La  Victoria  (Pl.  B,  3).  Somé 
of  the  best  shops  face  these  streets.  Chief  among  the  pretty 
plazas  (music  oy  miUtary  bands  on  certain  days)  are  the 
Jardin  dd  Porvenity  Plaza  de  Merino,  Parqiie  Lerdo  de  Te- 
jada  (Pl.  B,  4),  Alameda  Cuauhlemoc  (Pl.  A,  4),  and  the  Plaza 
de  la  Constüución  (Pl.  B,  3) .  The  Indians  one  sees  occasion- 
ally  are  of  a  tribe  known  as  the  Tarahuniares  (described 
at  p.  57),  the  one-time  aboriginals  of  the  region. 

Chihuahua  (an  Estado  delNorté),  largest  and  richest  of  the 
Mex.  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Rio  Grandé,  on  the  E.  by  Coahuila,  on  the  S.  by  Du- 
rango  and  on  the  W.  by  Durango  and  Sinaloa.  Its  area  (227,468 
sqr.  kilóm.)  is  about  three  times  that  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  is  sparsely  populated ;  the  inhabitants  (327,800,  of 
which  somé  8,000  are  Indians,  chiefly  Tarahumares)  represent 
less  than  two  to  the  sqr.  kilóm.  Four  fifths  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory  is  a  beautiful  upland  plain,  from  4,000  to  8,000  ft.  above 
sea-level.  Lying  between  the  mountain  peaks  and  ranges  are 
other  plains,  Chüicotey  Gigante  and  the  Bolson  (pocket)  de  Ma- 
vimíf  — an  immense  aríd  depression  in  the  E.  portion,  crossed 
Dy  the  National  Rlys.  of  Mexico.  Tall  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mts.  —  somé  of  them  rising  5,000  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding  plains  —  dominate  the  W.  section.  Sand  and  alkáli 
are  salient  characteristics  of  the  plains,  f  or  which  reason  but 
about  one  half  the  state  is  under  cultivation.  Many  thousands 
of  acres  of  hitherto  uncultivated  land  are  now  being  reclaimed 
by  artesian  wells  (pozos  artesianos)  and  artificial  irrigation. 
The  river-banks,  and  the  spots  where  lagoons  form  during 
the  rainy  season,  are  ^enerally  very  fertile.  Cattle-raising 
and  minmg  are  the  chief  occupations:  vast  herds  of  half- 
wild  cattle  and  bronchos  are  to  be  seen  from  the  trains  crossing 
the  state.  Excellent  timber  is  found  in  the  mountains,  where 
about  150,000  trees  are  devoted  to  the  production  of  resin 
and  turpentine.  Vast  timber  areas  are  bein^  opened  up  by 
American  capital,  saw-mills  are  being  established  and  many 
colonists  are  settling  in  the  W.  regions  of  the  state.  A  number 
of  railways,  including  the  Ferrocarrües  Nacionales  de  Mexico, 
cross  the  state,  and  others  are  building. 

"A  peculiarity  of  the  desert  region  of  Chihuahua  is  that  nearly  all 
the  vegetation  is  suppiied  with  thorns  or  spines.  First  comes  the  almost 
endless  variety  of  cacti,  ranging  from  the  tiny  plant  not  larger  than 
the  fínger  to  the  giant  pitahaya  (p.  Ixxxi)  pushing  its  tall  stem  to  the 
height  of  50  ft.  'nien  follow  the  meaquite  (Aztec  meaquül)  ,t\iQ  tomilla, 
the  foitquiera,  the  agavea  and  the  yttcaa,  all  armed  with  spikes  as  if  to 
repel  invaders  from  the  north.   Nor  are  these  thorny  and  bizarre  forms 
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oonfined  to  animál  and  vegetable  life;  they  seem  to  extend  to  Nature, 
•ven  in  the  grandest  aspects  in  which  she  here  appears,  as  the  mountain 
ridges  present  the  most  singular  summits,  terminating  in  pyramidal 

Soints,  or  resemblin^  towers  or  minarets.   Thus  is  everjrthing  to  these 
esert  regions  peculiar." 

Interesting  among  the  plants  is  a  small  agavé  with  ash-colored  leaves 
oovered  with  livid  spots.  It  is  known  to  the  Indians  as  Cébadiüa  (sneeze- 
wort)  and  the  juice  of  its  leaves,  which  contain  a  strong  alkaloid,  ser ves 
as  an  excellent  antidote  for  the  bité  of  any  poisonous  animál  or  reptile. 
Snakes  flee  the  plánt,  and  when  irritated  oy  the  Indians  ihto  biting  it, 
quickly  die  in  convulsions. 

A  great  variety  of  insects  and  reptilia,  including  lizards,  horned-toads, 
tarantulas,  alacranes  (scorpions),  rattlesnakes,  and  the  liké,  thrive  on  the 
sun-warmed  sandy  plains.  Moles,  rats,  mice.  rabbits  and  prairie-dogs 
abound.  A  myriad  wild-ducks  and  geese  make  the  shallow  lakes  their 
winter  rendezvous,  and  during  the  winter,  certain  sections  of  the  state 
become  a  hunter's  paradise  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii).^  Conspicuous  among  the 
birds  is  the  payaano^  or  chaparral  cock,  which  attacks  and  devours 
rattlesnakes  with  unbridled  gvMo, 

The  Climate  is  temperate  and  fine,  particularly  on  the  up- 
lands,  where  paludal  f evers  are  practicallv  unknown.  In  mid- 
winter  snow  sometimes  falls  to  the  deptn  of  a  foot  or  more, 
in  the  mountains;  the  midsummer  heat  of  the  valleys  is 
apt  to  be  extrémé.  The  summers  are  long,  with  cool  ni^hts. 
írosty  momings  characterize  the  spring  and  fali  mommes. 
The  rainfall  (during  the  estación  de  aguas)  is  ample.  The 
dimate  in  the  Sierra  Madre  foothills  is  so  fine  that  many  of 
the  Tarahumare  Indians  (p.  57)  live  to  be  a  hundred  or  more 
years  old. 

The  Rí  VER  System  comprises  the  Rio  Grandé^  which  serves 
as  a  section  of  the  boundary  line  between  Mexico  and  the 
U.  S.  A.;  the  Conchos  (shells),  which  empties  intő  the  Rio 
Grandé;  the  Carmen^  which  forms  the  Laguna  de  Pátos  (duck 
lagoon) ;  the  Casas  Grandé,  Chinipas  and  many  minor  streams. 

MiNEBAL  Springs  abouod ;  prominent  among  them  are 
the  Santa  Rosalia  (p.  33),  San  Diego,  Cochinillas,  Carmen f 
Carrizaly  Chuviscar,  and  the  Tehuichic.  Vast  sheets  of  water 
underlie  the  surface  and  artesian  wells  are  increasing  in 
number.  The  fine  cascade  of  Basasea^hic,  in  the  Sierra  de 
Tarahumare,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  water-falls  (970  ft. 
high)  in  the  Republic. 

The  Agricultural  Products  are  barley,  maize,  wheat, 
chick-peas,  JDeans,  lentils,  peanuts,  cotton,  and  whatnot. 
The  mountain  slopes  produce  an  excellent  quality  of  white- 
cedar,  evergreen-oak  and  white-birch.  In  the  Distrito  de 
Baiopila^  is  a  species  of  soap-tree,  f  rom  which  a  good  quality 
of  soap  is  made.  The  state  produces  many  of  the  temperate 
zone  fruits,  among  them  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pomegran- 
ates,  grapes,  and  a  great  variety  of  melons.  In  the  warm 
valleys  between  the  mountain  peaks  are  many  aromatic 
plants,  and  the  honey  made  by  the  bees  ^  which  feed  thereon 

'  The  bee  (abeja)  is  found  all  over  Mexico,  busily  produoing  honey 
and  wax.  It  is  daimed  that  the  Mex.  bbes  do  not  store  such  quantitiea 
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is  of  an  unusually  fíne  quality  and  flavor.   Large  quantities 
of  hides  are  exported. 

A  peculiar  product  of  the  state  are  the  Chihuahua  Dogs 
(Perros  Chihvahuehos)  —  vivacious  iittle  canines  which 
resemble  somewhat  the  Chin  Koro  of  Japán  and  the  Sleeve 
Dog  of  China.  The  pure-bred  dogs  are  of  a  delicate  fawn,  or 
fawn-and-white  color^  with  large  erect  ears,  standing  out  íike 
the  wings  of  a  butteríly,  f rom  which  circumstance  they  are 
sometim^  called  "  butterfly-dogs."  They  are  produced  by 
"in-and-in  breeding'*  and  by  the  selection  of  the  smallest  for 
reproducing  their  kind.  Usually  they  weigh  f rom  #16  oz.  to 
3  Ibs.  and  are  about  the  size  of  an  exaggerated  rat.  Their  eyes 
are  large  and  languishing.  Pure-bred  specimens  are  dis- 
tinguished  by  a  depression  (moUerá)  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
in  the  forehead,  and  by  the  possession  of  20  nails  —  5  on 
each  foot.  They  are  fragile  creatures,  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  yery  expensive.  During  the  last  decade  their  value 
has  risen  enormously.  Thorou^hbreds  that  could  be  bought 
formerly  for  ten  pesos  now  bnn^  hundreds  and  evén  thou- 
sands  of  ipesos.  Somé  of  the  native  women  raise  them  with 
tender  solicitude,  and  expend  upon  them  more  care  than  they 
give  to  their  own  offspring.  The  young  dogs  ofifered  for  sale 
on  the  streets  of  Chihiuihua  are  apt  to  develop  intő  large  and 
lusty  curs. 

From  early  times  until,  quite  recently  Chihuahua  sufFered  írom  the 
raids  of  Apaolie  Indlans.  In  reports  dating  from  1771  to  1776  one  of 
the  Spanish  governors  mentioas  that  1,647  persons  were  murdered  by 
these  bárhcaros;  that  134  more  were  captured,  116  haciendae  (farms) 
burned,  66,125  head  of  stock  stolen,  and  $16,000,000  worth  of  property 
was  destroyed.  Early  in  the  19th  century  hordea  of  Apachea  and  Co- 
manctiea  poured  across  the  Mexican  bordér  (from  the  U.S.  A.),  wintered 
in  the  balmy  climate  of  Chihiuihua  and  made  lif  e  a  burden  to  the  Spanish 
settlers.'  It  was  not  until  about  1830  that  the  Mexican  army  awoke  to 
the  necessity  of  inflicting  severe  reprisals  on  these  red  degenerates.  By 
the  Proyecta  de  Guerra  (war  project)  of  1837  the  state  govemment 
offered  a  bounty  of  f  100  for  everv  Indián  warrior's  scalp,  and  $50  for 
that  of  a  squaw.  This  proyecta  had  the  effect  of  promptly  lessening  the 
number  of  aalvajea  in  the  region  contiguous  to  the  capital  city,  and 
when  the  bounty  for  a  Buck's  scalp  was  raised  to  $250.  the  Apaches^ 
decided  that  life  in  Chihuahua  was  not  conducive  to  Indián  longevity. 
Many  bloody  raids  were,  however,  made  between  1840  and  1850;  the 
Indians  went  as  far  south  as  San  Luis  Potoai  and  Zacatecas,  burning 
and  plundering  towns  and  killing  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants.  The 
American  ideaof  putting  the  rebellious  red-skins  on  "reservations"  and 
preventing  their  leaving  them  brought  the  Mexican  scourge  to  an  end. 

The  production  of  Minerals  is  enormous.  Silver  is  found 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  and  much  of  the  great  wealth 
of  the  state  is  drawn  from  its  mines.    The  mountains  are 


of  honey  as  do  the  bees  of  a  colder  clime,  but  sufficient  only  for  the  short 
Mexican  winter. 

^  Apache  ii  a  Pima  Indián  word  meaning  enemy.  The  Apachea  call 
themselves  Shia  Inday,  or  **  men  of  the  woods."  Consult  Naíive  Racea,  by 
Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  vol.  i,  chap.  v. 
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honeycombed  with  mines  which  produce  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  lead  ores.  The  most  celebrated  districts  are  Santa  Euíalia 
(see  below),  Párral  (described  at  p.  64),  Minas  Nuevas, 
Palmarejo,  Guazapares,  Crisihuiriachic,  Batopilas,  Cerro 
ColoradOf  CorralüoSy  etc. 

El  Reál  de  Santa  Enlalia,  about  17  M.  (by  railway,  F.  C.  Mineral  dé 
Chihuakiia)  S.-E.  of  Chihuahua  City,  is  the  famous  old  luining-camp 
to  which  Chihuahua  owes  itsorigin  aad  prosperity.  Discovered  in  1703, 
this  district  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  the  great  silver-lead  producers 
of  the  world.  For  86  years  after  its  discovery  (by  outlaws  who  were 
hiding  from  the  authorities)  the  totál  output  upon  which  the  crown  tax 
Q)  was  paid  amounted  to  $112,000,000.  The  mines  lie  adjacent  to  the 
Yillage  of  üanta  Eulalia.  Modern  methods  are  now  employed  in  their 
working. 

The  Chinipas  District,  in  the  Sierra  Madre  Mts.  near  the 
(southern)  Sonora  State  line,  is  rich  in  mineral,  timber,  and 
agricultural  possibilities.  The  region  is  known  to  miners  as 
one  in  which  there  are  many  gold  prospects. 

In  the  State  Mining  Exhibit,  at  Chihuahua  City,  there  is 
a  comprehensive  collection  of  ores  from  dififerent  sections  of 
the  State. 

Chihuahiuij  see  p.  25.  Long  lines  of  heavily  laden  ore-cars 
usually  stand  on  the  Chihuahua  sidin^s,  and  immediately  to 
the  S.  of  the  station  are  somé  hills  with  a  number  of  mines. 
Our  train  runs  southward  through  a  thinly  populated  coun- 
try  dotted  here  and  there  with  tall  cottonwood  trees  and 
herds  of  goats  {cabras)  —  the  "  mutton  '•  of  Mexico  —  attended 
by  ragged  goatherds.  Green  fields  (vegas)  alternate  with  dry 
river-beds  (arroyos)  and  patches  of  brown  land  where  plowmen 
trench  the  soil  with  wooden  plows  after  the  style  popular  in 
Pharaoh's  time.  Hereabout  irrigation  is  practised  extensively 
with  the  cool  clear  water  which  íiows  from  a  rangé  of  blue- 
peaked  hills  hard  by. 

lAndscape  views  in  Mexico  are  nearly  always  limited  by  hills:  travel 
where  you  may  in  the  Hepublic  hills  generally  form  the  background  to  a 
view,  and  the  fact  that  they  usually  harbor  untold  riches  in  their  tawny 
bosoms  makes  them  doubly  attractive  to  the  utilitarian.  For  reference 
to  the  component  parts  of  somé  of  these  hills,  and  the  minerals  they 
contain  comp.  p.  Ixxxvüi. 

227  M.  Santa  Eulalia.  232  M.  Alberto.  238  M.  Mápvla.  253 
M.  Horcasüas.    264  M.   Bachimba.    272  M.   Constido. 

279  M.  Ortiz,  A  few  miles  to  the  E.  of  this  station  is  the 
deserted  Boer  Colony  which  pro  ved  a  failure.  284  M.  Las 
Delicias,  294  M.  SatLciUo.  315  M.  La  Crvz.  The  line  describes 
a  wide  curve  and  crosses  a  six-span  steel  bridge. 

326  M.  Santa  Rosalia  (4,086  ft.)  with  a  pop.  of  8,900  is 
celebrated  throughout  Mexico  for  its  Mineral  Springs,  which 
are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  ailments.  The  town 
is  known  alsó  as  Camargo  from  being  located  in  the  district 
(State  of  Chihuahua)  of  that  name.  It  occupies  the  centre  of 
a  fine  agricultural  region  sprinkled  with  valuable  mining  pro- 
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perties,  but  the  native  town,  on  a  low  bluff  to  the  r.  of  the  sta- 
tion,  is  a  straggling,  nondescript  place  devoid  of  interesting 
features.  Hard  by  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress  which  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  Americans  (in  1847)  under  Doni- 
phariy  during  their  march  through  this  region  to  jóin  General 
Taylor,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  War  (comp. 
p.  ccx) .  The  country  contiguous  to  Santa  Rosalia  produces 
severai  fine  crops  of  alf alf a  {Medicago  sativa  leguminosas)  each 
year. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Hidalgó,  about  1  M.  from  the  rly.  station; 
Amer.  Pl.,  management,  and  cookin^;  $5  a  day;  rooms  only  (of  which 
there  are  25),  $1  to  S2.  Breakfast,  in  the  restaurant,  75  c;  dinner  or 
supper  $1.  Baths  50  c.  —  Grand  Hotel  Comercio,  t,'^*  from  the  station; 
Am.  Pl.  S2.50.  Hotel  omnibus  meets  all  trains.  To  and  from  any  hotel, 
25  c.  per  person,  including  hand-luggage.   Trunks  25  c.  each. 

The  Hot  Sprinqs,  3  M.  beyond  the  town,  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Rio  Conchos  (shell  river),  were  known  to  the  Indians 
for  their  curative  powers  before  the  Spaniards  came  to  Mexico. 
The  Apaches  of  the  S.-W.  of  the  U.  S.  A.  used  to  come  here 
to  bathe  in  the  sulphurous  waters,  which  gush  out  from  a 
buff-colored  bluff  somé  50  ft.  high.  The  town  records  show 
that  persons  so  badly  afflicted  with  rheumatism  as  to  require 
to  be  brought  hither  on  a  stretcher  have  come  away  from 
the  springs  apparently  cured  after  a  short  course  of  treat- 
ment.  The  cab  faré  from  the  hotels  in  the  town  to  the  springs 
and  return  is  $1.  If  one  goes  to  bathe  the  cab  must  be 
paid  for  by  and  at  the  rate  of  $1  the  hour. 

The  Gran  Hotel  de  la  Cueva  (S2  to  $6  a  day  Am.  Pl.)  at  the  Springs 
has  125  rooms  (with  the  annex).  Cab  from  the  rly.  station  (4  M.) 
$1.  Bath  attendants  at  reasonable  rates.  Baths  50  c.  A  booklet  with 
detailed  Information,  analysis  of  the  waters,  etc,  can  be  had  free  upon 
application  to  the  hotel  management,  or  the  passenger  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexioo. 

336  M.  BiLstamante,   347  M.  Diaz,   359  M.  Reforma, 
371   M.  Jimenez   (pop.  9,000),  junction  of  the -Párral 
Branch  to  Rosarioy  97  M.  to  the  S.-W.  (Rte.  15,  p.  63). 

As  connections  for  the  Párral  Branch  (ratnal  de  Párral)  are  apt  not 
to  be  immediate  (consult  the  Guia  Oficial),  and  as  the  native  tow^n 
(1  M.  distant)  is  without  adequate  hotel  accommodations,  the  traveller 
is  recommended  to  seek  a  lodging  at  one  of  the  hotels  immediately  across 
the  Street  from  the  station.  rÍEW  York  House,  Charlie  Chee,  Chinese 
management;  English  and  Spanish  spoken.  The  hotel,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  rly.  yard,  is  a  large,  rambling  structure,  with  a  huge  patio  and 
30  well-aired  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  Best  rooms,  Am.  Pl.  S5  a  day; 
the  back  rooms  are  $2.50.  Single  front  room  only,  $2;  back  room  $1. 
Meals  at  any  time  during  the  night,  or  day,  SÍ;  breakfast  50  c.  The 
traveller  is  counselled  to  leave  no  portable  artides  near  the  barred  Win- 
dows opening  ontó  the  street  (comp.  thieves,  p.  Ixvii).  The  room  doors 
leading  intő  uie  patio  can  usually  be  left  open  with  safety. 

Mrs.  Town' s Hotel;  rooms  $1  to  $3.  Meals  $1.  Good  milk and  pastry. 
Well  spoken  of. 

Cargadorea  (comp.  p.  lii)  for  one  or  two  hand-bags  to  or  from  the 
station  25  c.  Double  after  10  p.  m.  Heavy  lug^ge  Tor  points  on  the 
Párral  Branch  leaves  from  the  same  station  ana  is  cared  for  by  the  rly. 
oompany. 
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The  poor  and  uninteresting  town  of  Jimenez  lies  in  a  well- 
watered  vailey^  in  which  cotton  is  successfully  cultivated. 
The  church  spires  of  the  town  are  visible  above  the  trees.  The 
region  is  well  known  to  archseologists  for  its  meteorites. 
In  1521  the  two  halves  of  the  great  Chupaderos  meteorité 
(meteorito)  were  found  17  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  present  station. 
In  1600  the  noted  San  Gregorio  meteorité  was  found  36  M. 
to  the  W.  Later,  another  and  smaller  one,  La  Concepción, 
was  found  somé  30  M.  to  the  S.-W.  Manyiess  noteworthy 
meteorites  have  been  picked  up  iri  the  vicinity.  Those 
above  mentioned  are  now  in  the  National  Sckool  of  Mines 
at  Mexico  City  (comp.  p.  330). 

Beyond  Jimenez  the  line  trends  southward  over  a  levél 
country  to  379  M.  Dolores ;  392  M.  Corralitos;  406  M.  ReUeno ; 
410  M.  Asunsolo,  and  to  the  railway  junction  of 

418  M.  Escalon. 

A  railway  line.  Ferrocarrü  Mexicano  dél  Norte,  runs  trains  hence  to 
the  SiBRRA  MojADA  MiNiNO  Reoion  (73  M.,one  train  daily  in  4^  hrs.. 
faré  16.25  fírst  cl.;  consult  the  Ouia  Oficial),  touching  at  the  townsot 
7  M.  La  India;  19  M.  Maripoaa;  26  M.  La  Glória;  30  M.  Carrillo;  44  M. 
Guimbalete;  66  M.  Eatanqtie;  65  M.  Rincon;  68  M.  El  Puerto,  and  72  M. 
Atrevescula. 

We  traverse  an  arid  region  crossed  and  recrossed  by  dry 
water-courses  which  develop  intő  raging  torrents  duringthe 
rainy  season.  The  wide  nver  bottoms  are  sandy  wastes 
destitute  of  vegetation  during  nine  months  of  the  year. 
Clouds  of  dúst  chase  the  train  and  penetrate  the  smallest 
openings.  426  M.  Zavalza.  We  enter  the  State  of  Durango 
(p.  102).   437  M.  Ceballos.   449  M.  Yermo.   463  M.  Conejos, 

The  Ferrocarril  Central  Duranoo  runs  trains  hence  to  22  M. 
Descubridora  (one  train  a  week,  in  2  hrs..  faré  $1.53  Ist  cl.;  consult  the 
Ouia  OficicU)  viá,  2  M.  Santa  Marina;  7  M.  Jaralito;  10  M .  Los  Alamoa. 

477  M.  Peronal. 

492  M.  Bermejiüo  (3,750  ft.),  formerljr  Mapimi^  in  the  great 
Bolson  de  Mapimí^  the  deepest  depression  on  the  line.  lloid 
San  Carlos  (near  the  rly.  station),  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  Cab  25  c. 
Trunk  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii)  25  c.  If  the  traveller  has 
a  number  of  trunks  he  can  hire  a  cárt  (consult  the  hotel 
manager)  for  about  10  c.  for  each  piece  of  baggage.  An 
agreement  should  be  reached  with  the  driver  before  starting. 

The  Ferrocarril  de  Mapimí  runs  trains  hence  (two  trains  daily  in 
i  hr.,  faré  2d  cl.  75  c.,  no  Ist  cl.)to  15  M.  Af apjt'mí,  touching  at  6  M.  La 
Zanja.  The  silver-lead  mining  district  of  Mapimí  produces  large  quan- 
tities  of  mineral.  In  agricultural  progress  and  weaith  the  region  round- 
about  is  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  state. 

Hence  to  Gomez  Palacio  (see  page  35)  the  line  traverses  a 
region  celebrated  for  vast  crops  of  com,  alfalfa  and  cotton. 
The  bottom-lands  produce  enormously  under  the  stimulus  of 
irrigation.  The  many  white-walled  haciendas  that  dot  the 
coimtry  lend  an  air  of  thrift  and  comfort.   Modem  agricul- 
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tural  machinery  is  used  in  this  district  and  at  certain  sea- 
sons  hundreds  of  men  and  mules  may  be  seen  plowing  with 
American  plows.  Miniatűré  plantation  railwa}^  cross  somé 
of  the  larger  estates.  Vast  quantities  of  alkodon  (cotton, 
comp.  p.  102)  are  exported.  We  pass  the  stations  of  497  M. 
Santa  Clara;  500  M.  Brittingham;  503  M.  Noé;  509  M.  El 
VergeL 

516  M.  Gomez  Paladió,  End  of  a  rly,  division.  Rly.  shops. 
The  largest  soap  factory  in  the  country  is  located  here. 

We  cross  the  Rio  Nazas  (p.  103)  and  enter  the  State  of  Coa- 
huila  mentioned  at  p.  13. 

519  M.  Torreon»  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the 
journey  see  p.  36. 

8.  Torreon. 

AxriYal.  The  National  Railways  and  the  Mez.  International  use  the 
station  jointly.  Rly.  restaurant.  Trains  stop  for  meals,  $1.  The  town 
lies  just  to  the  E.  of  the  station  and  all  the  hotels  (runners  meet  trains) 
are  within  easy  walking  distance.  Luggage  (by  cargador,  comp.  p.  lii) 
to  any  of  the  hotels,  25  c.  for  a  hand-bag,  50  c.  for  a  trunk.  American 
Newspapers,  magazines,  and  travellers'  requisites  on  sale  at  the  stand 
of  the  Sonora  News  Co.,  in  the  rly.  station  yard.  For  reference  to  the 
railway  line  from  Torreon  to  Dürango  see  Rte.  26,  p.  98 ;  to  Montbret 
AND  Tampico,  Rte.  3,  p.  11. 

OalM.  From  the  station  to  any  hotel,  25  c. ;  by  the  hr.  60  c. ;  double 
after  10  p.  m. 

TranYÍas.  The  Torreon  Beit  Line  cars  cirde  the  town,  faré  ő  c.  To 
the  Smelter,  15  c.  To  Lerdo  (State  of  Durango,  on  the  Rio  Nazaa, 
pop.  7,795)  in  25  min.,  48  c.  round  trip.  Cars  usually  leave  Torreon  on 
or  within  5  min.  of  the  hour.  At  Lerdo  they  stoi>  at  the  pLaza;  a  restful 
spot  embowered  in  fine  Fresnos  (ash-trees)  amid  a  wealth  of  flowers. 
Many  Torreon  people  live  in  Lerdo  because  of  cheaper  rents.  The  cars 
are  usueJly  crowded  Sundays,  at  which  time  a  military  bánd  plays  in 
the  music  kiosk  in  the  77^20.  Faré  to  Gomez  Palacio  (on  the  line  between 
Lerdo  and  Torreon)  12  c. 

HottlS  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Salvador  (near  the  plaza)^  $1  to  $5  a  day 
for  rooms  only.  English  spoken.  —  Hotd  Carloa  Sternau  (in  the  Calle 
Muzquiz,  near  the  station),  Amer.  mana^ment  and  coolcing;  rooms 
$3.50  to  S4.  Upper  rooms  are  the  most  desirable.  Meals  in  the  restau- 
rant across  the  street,  á  la  carta.  — Other  hotels  are  H.  de  Francia  —  H. 
Paris  —  H.  Intemadonal  —  H.  Torreon  —  H.  Universal  —  H.  Moddot 
with  prices  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $5  Am.  Pl. 

Banka.  American  Bank  of  Torreon.  —  Compaűfa  Bancaria  Chino  y 
Mexico.  —  B.  de  Londres  y  Mexico.  —  B.  Nadonal  de  M ex,,  etc. 

BaOia  (comp.  p.  lii).  Bafíos  de  las  Ddicias.  Russian  bath  90  c. ; 
shower  50  c. ;  tub  60  c. ;  swimming  35  c. 

Torreon  (3,790  ft.),  707  M.  from  Mexico  City,  with  a  popu- 
lation  of  26,000  (increasing  rapidly),  a  new  and  thriving  town, 
very  rich  commercially,  in  the  productive  Laguna  district 
(State  of  Coahuila),  possesses  cotton,  flour,  and  irón  mills 
and  many  minor  factories.  The  cotton  mills  obtain  raw 
matériái  from  the  surrounding  country.  The  huge  smelter 
receives  ores  from  mines  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The  land 
adjacent  to  the  town  is  the  picture  of  desolation  in  the  dry 
season,  but  the  rains  bring  it  intő  life  and  verdure,  and  render 
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it  beautiful  and  amazingly  productive.  Torreon  was  founded 
in  1887  on  a  ranch  known  as  El  Coyote,  and  the  town  was 
named  for  a  watch-tower  erected  on  the  rancho  to  guard  against 
Indián  marauders.  Its  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  in  1907 
it  was  elevated  to  the  ránk  of  a  city.  It  is  a  place  of  dúst  and 
energy ;  the  former  is  everywhere,  the  latter  expresses  itself  in 
fine  buildings,  good  streets  and  tra^-lines.  The  city  ranks  as 
the  progressive  metropolis  of  the  Laguna  country.  There  is  a 
large  American  colony,  and  the  Chinese  ha  ve  aided  materíally 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  place.  The  Compafiía  Ban- 
caria  Chino  y  Mexico  (Mex. -Chinese  Banking  Co.)  is  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  local  institutions.  The  Plaza  Mayor  is  the 
centre  of  the  social  and  commercial  life.  The  Post-OíBce,  the 

Erincipal  banks,  and  several  of  the  hotels  are  hard  by.  The 
est  shops  are  on  the  Avenida  Hidalgó.  The  fine  Public  Markét 
was  opened  Sept.  16,  1907.  The  new  Methodist  Church  wae 
dedicated  in  1908  and  cost  $35,000. 

Torreon  to  Monterey,  thence  to  Támpico. 

226  M.  to  Konterey  (Diviaión  de  Monterey),  1  train  daily  in  12  hrs.,  faré 
lat  cl.  $10.92.  Train  leaves  from  Union  Station. 
548  M.  to  TamplCO.   Faré,  lat  cl.  $26.46. 

The  train  runs  toward  the  W.  through  a  somewhat  non- 
descript  country  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 
The  country  is  rolling  and  there  are  somé  large  haciendas. 
As  a  rule  the  towns  are  imimportant  and  call  for  no  par- 
ticular  mention.  The  first  large  city,  Monterey,  is  descnbed 
at  p.  5.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  from  Monterey 
to  Tampico  see  Rte.  3,  p.  11. 

Torreon,  see  p.  35.  The  trend  of  the  main  line  is  still 
southward,  through  a  dusty,  sparsely  settled  region.  Many 
noriaSy  or  water-wheels  (Moorish  in  name  and  origin)  for 
irrigation,  are  seen.  Curiously  serrated  hills  cut  the  sky-line ; 
the  train  crosses  many  dry  water-beds.  For  the  next  200  M. 
the  grade  slopes  gradually  upward  until  the  highest  point  is 
reached  at  Zacatecas  (p.  38).  524  M.  La  Perla. 

529  M.  Mieleras.  We  enter  the  Staie  of  Durango  (p.  102). 
The  environing  land  is  waterless  and  we  meet  and  pass  water- 
trains,  with  huge  steel  tanks,  that  have  come  from  more 
favored  localities.  537  M.  Nazareno.  545  M.  Picardías.  We 
soon  leave  the  State  of  Durango  and  recross  the  frontier  of 
Coahuila.   533  M.  Jalisco.  The  grade  slopes  steadily  upward. 

56SM.  Jimulco.  Rly.  restaurant,  meals$l.  The  deeply- 
furrowed,  washed-out  land  in  the  environs  bears  evidence 
of  the  power  of  the  downpours  during  the  estación  de  ttuviaa. 
The  train  continues  to  cross  a  dreary  district,  with  bare, 
brown  hills  always  in  sight.  Many  of  the  stations  are  mere 
flag-stops,  nondescript  and  desolate  looking.    We  pass  567 
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M.  Ottó;  572  M.  PeraUa;  579  M.  Noria;  580  M.  Calvo;  599  M. 
La  Mancha;  605  M.  Acacia;  609  M.  Rivas;  615  M.  Simon;  629 
M.  San  IsidrOj  and  636  M.  Fuertes,  before  entering  the  Staie 
of  Zacatecas, 

643  M.  Camacho.  Between  this  point  and  La  Colorada  (see 
below)  many  tall  cacti  are  features  of  the  landscape.  A  large 
number  of  the  200  species  said  to  exist  alon^  the  main  line  of 
the  rly.,  on  the  plateau,  are  visible  from  me  cars.  Promin- 
ent  among  them  is  the  tall  Yttca  (p.  Ixxxviii),  celebrated 
for  its  lőve  of  solitude  and  for  its  delicate,  cream-white  flowers. 
We  pasa  the  small  stations  of  651  M.  Carlos;  656  M.  Opál; 
668  M.  Gvzman;  680  M.  Pacheco,  and  689  M.  La  Luz.  The 
hardy  mesqúite,  the  grease-wood  (from  which  gtuiyule-Tubber 
is  extracted),  and  a  hőst  of  bizarre  desert  plants  flourish  on 
the  sandy,  wind-swept  uplands.  The  brown  adobe  huts  of 
the  peones  so  blend  with  the  jejune  landscape  —  merely 
a  deepening  of  shade  against  the  sand  —  that  at  a  distance 
they  are  almost  indistinguishable.  The  region  looks  utterly 
desolate,  but  water  makes  it  blossom  liké  the  rose.  Along  the 
bleak  highway  —  the  play-ground  of  dancing  whirlwinds 
(torheUinos)  —  go  lumbering  and  shrieking  carts,  innocent  of 
grease  and  laden  with  baled  cotton,  sacks  of  grain,  bundles 
of  gray  guayule,  and  sacks  of  ore.  Many  mines  He  off  in  the 
hills,  and  plodding  oxen  draw  cumbersome  carts  with  ^reat 
wooden  wheels  to  and  fro  between  them  and  the  rly.  stations. 

701  M.  La  Colorada  (6,520  ft.).  We  tra verse  a  rolling  comi- 
try  anon  climbing  up  long  gradients,  then  sweeping  around 
the  bases  of  broad,  squat  hills  and  descending  by  long  curves 
intő  wide  valleys,  sprinkled  with  cacti  and  many  species  of 
hardy  desert  plants.  707  M.  Edmundo,  709  M.  Cedro.  718 
M.  Canitas.  725  M.  Mesqúite.  731  M.  Gubiérrez,  We  cross 
the  Tropic  (trópico)  of  Cancer.  The  line  continues  to  run 
due  south.  739  M.  Mendosa. 

749  M.  Fresniüo  (7,000  ft.). 

'*  Near  Fresnillo  a  simple  but  signifícant  ceremony  was  performed  in 
March,  1884.  The  spot  was  the  meetine-place  of  the  two  lines  of  the 
Mexican  Central  Raifway,  one  of  which  had  been  built  N.  from  Mexico 
City,  the  other  southwara  from  El  Paso.  Two  locoraotives  met  here 
and  •  touched  noses  *  over  the  last  rail.  The  American  Consul  from  Zaca- 
tecas  stood  on  the  pilot  of  the  engine  from  the  S.  and  his  brother,  who 
was  Mexican-born  and  a  Mexican  citizen,  on  that  of  the-  locomotive 
from  the  North.  The  American  brother  waved  the  Mexican  flag  and  the 
Mexican  brother  the  American  flag.  The  American  shouted ,  V  Viva  la  Re- 
pública  de  Mexico/'  and  the  Mexican,  *  j  Viva  Los  Estadoa  Unidosdd 
Norlel*  *  As  we  two  brothers  embrace,  so  may  the  two  sister  republics 
embracel '  It  was  all  spontaneous,  and  most  symbolic  of  the  event. 
The  laying  of  that  last  rail,  a  little  to  the  8.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  com- 
pleted  the  first  railway  in  the  world  that  had  been  built  from  the  temper- 
ate  zone  down  intő  the  tropics.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  history  of  Mexico,  for  it  made  her  practically  a  part  of  the  world  at 
large,  and  it  brought  the  capitals  of  the  two  largest  republics  in  North 
America  intő  close  and  speeay  communication."  (Sylvester  Baxter,  The 
Cruise  of  a  Land  Yacht,  Boston,  1891.) 
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7ö9  M.  Ojneto.  The  line  traverses  a  uopal  forest  aprinkled 
with  many  tall  Yucas  —  aome  of  them  ot  unuaual  size. 

763  M.  Coléra.  Riy.  restaurant,  meala  $1.  The  station 
stacds  ia  the  ceotre  of  a  wíde,  wind-swept  plain :  the  old  native 
town,  far  to  the  r.,  is  uninterestiag.  Anead  we  descry  the 
brown  hills  around  and  over  which  we  climb  to  Zacoíeeas. 
The  view  acroEs  the  valley  to  the  hilla  at  the  1.  is  pretty.  Near 
the  station  are  somé  Peruvian  pepper-trees.  The  traia  nms 
due  S.  OQ  a  perfectly  straight  track  to 

777  M.  Pimienla.  Here  we  begin  the  stíff  ciimb  intő  the 
hills.  The  train  compaeses  them  by  long,  sweepiag  curves 
around  their  smooth  Eides.  Ae  we  ascend,  other  híUs,  bitherto 
hidden  from  view,  become  visible  on  the  sky-line.  The  wiad 
howla  moumfutly  and  the  uplanda  hereabout  are  continually 
swept  by  strong  gales.  A  ride  of  nine  miies,  slowly  and 
laboriously  compasaed,  brings  us  t{]  786  M.  Zacatecas,  see 
below.   Por  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  aee  p.  44. 

g.  Zacatecas. 

Amm.    The  rly.  station  (Pl.  A,  8)  is  on  the  erest  of  s  hill  which 

25''c.  for^sií^wéhand-bagand  Mc°'for'a''tru™    n^Sá  tíaveller  hS 

kKer  aiMTEaviiig  hia  truaka  brought  tQ  Ihs  hotel  on  a  flat  car  of  the  tram 
line.  Thieplanalsohas  the  advantageof  saving  the  timespentiD  dicker- 

trains.   Most  of  the  hotels  are  wi^in  eaay  walkin/dieUnce  (down  hill) 

,  Calle  de  ta  Merced  (Pl.  B.  4). 
50  to  »5  a  day  Am.  Pl.  for  the 
to  f3  lor  the  inaidé  rooms;  Eng- 
spoken.  (HorsesForhiretovidt 
—  HaUl  de  la  Flaa       ~ 


'■CS 


icuieine:  English. 


BÜlkl.  Banco  de  ZacalecoM.  —  Banco  Nadonal  de  Mexico. 

Zacatecas  (7,500  ft.),  439  M.  north  of  Mesico  City  and 

200  ft.  higher;  an  important  city  of  33,000  inhabitants  fSth  . 
in  point  01  population  in  the  Repub.)  and  capital  of  the  state 
of  the  same  name,  lies  in  a  narrow  ravine  at  the  foot  of  the 
GtüIo  (cricket)  and  Bufa  mountains.  The  houses  are  all 
packed  in  the  gulch  or  perched  on  the  slopea,  and  the  steepiah 
streets  and  tanes  —  many  of  which  are  pieced  out  with  stone 
staira  —  are  médiával  m  aspect  and  highly  pictureaque. 
Diminutive  tram-cars  thread  somé  of  the  wider  thorough- 
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fareSj  and  when  once  at  the  higher  levels  they  retum  to  their 
temunals  by  force  of  gravity.  Surface  water  is  scarce  and 
much  of  the  liquid  drui&  in  the  city  is  brought  up  from  deep, 
flooded  mines  in  huge,  dripping,  horse-hide  sacks,  swinging 
at  the  ends  of  ropes  wound  about  primitive  windlasses. 
Up  and  down  the  quaint  streets  go  leather-clad  aguadores, 
or  water-caniers,  wno  obtain  the  precious  liquid  írom  the 
public  fountains  and  sell  it  from  house  to  house.  As  the 
sanitary  arrangements  leave  much  to  be  desired,  the  prudent 
traveller  will  drink  bottled  or  boiled  water. 

On  an  overcast  day  the  city  is  a  study  in  sepia,  with  its 
jejune  walls,  ore-heaps,  arched  bridges,  arroyos  and  criss- 
croes  roads.  The  sunhght  picks  out  the  few  white  and  tinted 
houseS)  high-lights  them,  and  relieves,  in  a  small  way,  the 
melancholy  aspect.  Several  fine  buildings  rescue  the  city 
from  the  conunonplace.  The  Pcdado  Munidpal  (Pl.  B,  4), 
the  old  Mint  or  Vasa  de  Moneda  (Pl.  B,  4),  the  (Pl.  B,  3) 
Biblioteca  Püblica  (with  about  20,000  vols.)  and  the  Teátro 
CcUderon  (Pl.  B,  4)  are  the  most  noteworthy.  But  more  inter- 
esting still  are  the  old  churches  (see  p.  cxiv),  relics  of  a  time 
when  Zacatecas  was  one  of  the  most  wonderf ul  mining  centres 
on  the  continent.  The  cemetery  {Panteon  del  RefugiOj  Pl.  A,  6), 
at  the  top  of  the  town,  near  the  railway  station,  is  a  dreary 
plaoe. 

The  Climate  is  treacherous,  and  the  thin,  chilly  air  adds 
to  the  generál  unhealthfulness.  The  cold,  whining  winds 
which  draw  almost  constantly  through  the  gorge  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  maladies  which  attack  the  respiratory 
organs.  The  death  rate  is  high,  and  pneumonia  (pmmoníá), 
the  disease  most  dreaded  by  dwellers  at  high  elevations,  is 
prevalent.  The  winter  is  cold  and  uncomfortable;  the  sun 
warms  one  side  of  the  street  but  leaves  a  penetrating  coolness 
in  the  shadows  of  the  other  side.  The  traveller  should  insist 
upon  lodgin^  which  get  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Tne  night  air  should  De  avoided.  Outer  wraps  are  advisable 
at  all  seasons. 

The  name  Zaeatecaé  is  deríved  from  the  AKteo  zacatl  or  eacate,  hay, 
and  tlan,  oountry  or  place  -—  aeuiatlan  signifying  the  place  ocoupied  by 
the  tribe  of  Indians  known  as  ZcuicUecoa.  The  bistory  of  the  city.  thouffh 
drawQ  oút  over  many  years,  is  brief  —  with  a  silver  linÍQg.  The  eany 
Spanish  explorers  were  arabulatiiiK  divining-rods  and  they  were  oot 
long  in  discovering  the  immense  mineral  wealth  bound  up  in  the  moun- 
tains  of  the  present  State  of  Zacatecas.  After  a  few  decisive  skirmishes 
with  the  ZaccUecos  the  district  was  added  to  the  Spanish  Colonial  pos- 
aessions  (in  1546)  by  Jüan  de  Tolaa,  and  Fray  Gerónimo  de  Mendoza. 
Two  jrears  later  the  present  city  was  founded  by  the  said  Tolsot  Criatóbal 
de  Ofíaie,  Baltazár  Temiilo  de  Baűueloe  and  Diego  de  Iharra.  Felipe  II 
pronounced  it  a  dudád  Aprii  17,  1585;  and  by  the  royal  cédula  sioned 
in  the  Escoriai  July  20,  1588,  it  was  given  the  resounding  title  of  Muy 
Noble  y  LeaL  Ciudad  de  Nuéeíra  Seüora  de  loe  Zacatecoe  —  very  noble 
and  loyal  city  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Zacatecos.  It  proved  its  loyaity  by 
starting  —  and  maintaining  —  a  stream  of  silver  Spainward  that  couid 
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scarcely  have  been  exoeeded  by  a  modem  pípe-line.  According  to  old 
chroniclers,  the  district  yielded,  between  1548  and  1832,  silver  bullion 
to  the  value  of  667,343,299  pesoa  —  a  very  tidy  sum.  The  workings  were 
very  crude ;  had  they  been  up  to  modern  standards  the  output  would 
perhaps  have  been  doubled.  Ever  since  the^  were  discovered  the  metal- 
pregnant  mountains  have  continued  to  3rield  enormous  quantities  of 
precious  metals.  The  old  mines  —  with  which  the  ground  beneath  the 
city  is  honeycombed  —  are  still  worked,  and  new  daims  are  being  con- 
stantly  added.  More  than  a  hundred  mines  are  in  operation,  and  the 
annual  output  of  silver  aggregates  $6,000,000.  (CJomp.  p.  Ixxxviii.) 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  deep  mines  (permit  easily  obtained) 
is  interesting.  Somé  of  the  very  deep  tunnels  are  apt  to  be 
uncomfortably  hot.  Primitive  methods  are  still  employed 
and  the  ores  are  brought  up  by  means  of  crude  windlasses, 
or  in  raw-hide  sacks  slung  on  the  backs  of  peones  who,  with 
a  100  or  200  Ib.  weight,  will  climb  a  rickety  chicken-ladder, 
that  would  make  a  steeple-Jack  dizzy.  Certam  of  the  straight- 
shaft  mines  are  entered  in  a  bucket  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  long  rope  operated  by  a  burro-  or  peon-power  wíndlass. 
Ladies  do  not  fínd  these  trips  to  their  liking.  Somé  of  the 
mines  have  semi-horizontal  tunnels  along  which  run  minia- 
tűré railways,  while  others  use  electric  hoists.  One's  consul 
or  a  resident  friend  will  be  useful  in  securing  permits  and 
acting  as  interpreter. 

The  first  church  erected  in  Zacatecas  was  La  Parroquía 
(in  lőő9)y  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathearal. 
The  Cathedral  (Pl.  B,  4)  itself  was  begun  in  1612;  the  first 
service  was  held  Dec.  8,  1625,  and  the  edifice  was  completed 
and  dedicated  (to  Nuestra  Senor  a  de  la  Asunción)  Aug.  15, 
1752.  The  funds  for  its  construction  were  obtained  frona  a 
tax  levied  on  the  silver  output  of  certain  mines  underlying 
the  city.  Its  income  —  derived  from  the  same  source  —  soon 
became  so  great  that  all  Europe  was  ransacked  for  pictures 
and  omaments  for  its  decoration.  One  embellishment  was  a 
massive  font  of  solid  silver,  valued  at  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pesos.  In  the  Spanish  Colonial  days  the  Cathedral 
was  a  blaze  of  gold  and  silver  candelabra,  costly  vestments, 
and  beautiful  pictures  —  the  latter  brought  from  somé  of 
the  finest  coUections  of  the  Old  World. 

To  certain  of  these  wealthy  churches  in  the  midst  of  rich  silver-mining 
regions,  Mexico  owes  many  of  the  fine  paintings  and  art  antiques  now 
extant  in  the  Republic.  Rich  miners  endowed  somé  of  the  churches  with 
fabulous  sums  and  not  a  little  of  the  money  went  abroad  to  be'  invested 
in  adornments  for  them.  Unfortunateiy  much  of  this  wealth  disappeared 
from  the  churches  soon  after  the  Reform  Laws  decreed  the  sequestra- 
tion  and  nationalization  of  church  properties.   (Ck)mp.  p.  ccxix.) 

Two  years  after  the  See  was  established  (Jan.  26,  1862) 
at  Zacatecas,  the  present  eh.  was  consecrated  as  the  Cathedral. 
It  remains  the  most  interesting  edifice  in  the  city,  and  the 
richly  carved  portico  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  elaborate  in 
the  Republic.  Its  style  '*  is  similar  to  that  of  Santa  Monica 
in  Guadalajara  (p.  166),  but  much  intensified  —  a  sort  of 
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Plateresque  development  elaborated  in  the  highest  d^ffree 
with  most  intricate  omament.  The  side  entrance,  less  exuber- 
ant  than  the  front,  belongs  to  another  period  than  the  latter, 
and  suggests  a  less  over-developed  Plateresque  ^  The  dark 
red  sandstone  of  the  faiadé  bears  the  marks  of  time.  Life- 
size  figures  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  stand  in  niches  above 
the  entrance,  which  is  a  striking  example  of  early  ecclesiastícal 
architecture.  The  completed  tower  and  the  handsome  tiled 
dome  are  visible  from  nearly  all  over  the  city.  The  interíor 
has  lately  been  decorated  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  it  of 
all  interest  for  travellers. 

"The  handsome  Church  of  Santo  Dömingo  (Pl.  B,  3),  orig- 
inally  the  Jesuit  Church  known  as  La  Compafda,  is  an  ad- 
mirable  example  of  the  Sf)anish  Baroque,  peculiarly  the  style 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  inscription  on  the  fagade,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  begun  in  1746  and  completed  in  1769,  marks  it 
as  an  example  of  remarkable  celerity  in  construction.  The  in- 
tenor  is  fairly  well  preserved  in  its  originál  condition,  marred 
only  by  the  demolition  of  the  magnificent  old  high  altar  with 
its  Churrigueresque  reredos  (comp.  p.  cxxxii),  to  be  replaced 
by  a  commonplace  modem  construction.  The  excellent  murai 
paintings  remain  intact,  together  with  the  co-lateral  altars, 
which  are  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  way  in  which  the 
Renaissance  lines  upon  which  the  Churrigueresqiie  omament 
has  been  developed  give  form  to  the  work.  As  usual,  the  great 
mass  is  in  gold,  accented  by  the  polychrome  of  the  figures 
that  stand  both  detached  and  in  relief.  The  octagonal  sacristy 
is  a  strikingly  handsome  room  of  good  proportions  and  rich 
decorations.  The  arabesque  omament,  together  with  the 
representation  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Passión  that  cover 
the  walls,  is  painted  in  brilliant,  positive  colors  upon  canvas." 

La  CapiUa  de  los  RemedioSf  called  alsó  El  Patrodnio,  erected 
in  1728  ön  the  summit  of  El  Cerro  de  la  Buja  (Pl.  C,  3),  a  high 
hill  at  the  S.  of  the  city,  is  interesting  for  the  chapel  which 
contains  an  image  of  a  Virgin  to  whom  the  Indians  attribute 
miraculous  powers  of  healmg.  They  make  long  pilgrimages 
hither  to  implore  her  protection,  or  in  payment  of  promises 
made  in  moments  of  sickness  or  danger.  A  well-defined  road 
leads  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Bufa^  which  should  be  ascended 
if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view.  A  meteorolog- 
ical  observatory  alsó  stands  on  the  hilltop. 

Churches  of  minor  importance  are  &an  Jüan  de  Dios^  San 
Aqustin,  San  Francisco  (at  present  owned  by  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Society),  La  Merced  and  a  new  eh.  now  being  built 
near  the  railway  station. 

In  the  Plaza  Hidalgó  (Pl.  B,  3)  is  a  handsome  equestrian 
statue  in  memory  of  General  Ortega,  a  military  hero.  The 
bronzé  búst  of  General  Miguel  Ama  was  unveiled  in  1908. 

Zacatecas  has  a  reputation  for  its  íliiq  sarapes;  someof  the 
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old  blue-and-white  ones  (prices  yary  from  $20  to  $100  accord- 
ing  to  quality  and  age)  make  desirable  souvenirs.  The  cheaper 
grades,  which  can  be  bought  for  $3  to  $15,  are  on  sale  at  all 
the  shops.  The  better  kinds  are  generally  bought  up  by  the 
dealers  in  antiques  at  Mexico  City. 

Düigences  run  hence  to  a  number  of  near-by  towns  and  haciendoÉ. 
Consult  the  hotel  manager  or  the  Guia  Oficial. 

Guadalupe  (Pl.  E,  5),  a  suburb  at  the  southem  end  of  the 
valley,  at  the  mountain  base,  is  reached  easiest  by  tram-cars 
(frequently  from  the  plaza,  in  30  min.),  which  run  by  gravity 
throu^h  narrow  tortuous  streets,  pást  many  mine  tunnels, 
slag-piles  and  primitivesmelters.  Tnetrip  back  is  a  laborious 
one  (for  the  traction  animals)  and  consumes  about  45  min. 
As  the  cars  sweep  round  the  sharp  comers  the  driver  toots 
a  hom  as  a  warning  to  pedestríans.  The  cars  stop  near  the 
chief  attraction  of  the  place,  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefíora 
de  Guadalupe,  a  large  cruciform  structure,  with  two  fine 
cimborios,  a  pair  of  quaint  belfries  and  somé'  handsomely 
decorated  chapels.  The  Colegio  was  founded  in  1707  by  Fray 
Antónia  Margil  de  Jesus,  an  Hermano  of  the  Colegio  de  la 
Santa  Cruz  of  Querétaro.  The  present  eh.  dates  from  1721; 
the  interior  has  suffered  redecoration.  Prior  to  the  Leyes  de  la 
Reforma  (p.  ccxix)  this  eh.  possessed  somé  magnificent  eilver 
omaments,  the  product  of  the  rich  Zacatecas  mines.  Somé 
of  the  old  pictures  stilí  remain,  notably  a  fine  La^t  Supper  by 
Antantodé  Torres  (1720).  Other  pictures  bythe  same  painter 
are  San  Francisco  on  the  Monté  Alverna,  and  a  striking  San 
Buenaventura  receiving  the  Sacrament. 

Excursions:  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  to  the  ruins 
known  as  Los  Edificios  (the  edifices)  on  the  Hacienda  La 
Quemoda  (the  bumed  one),  36  miles  S.-E.  of  the  city.  These 
ruins  are  among  the  least  known  and  least  visited  in'  Mexico, 
and  arc'supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Chicomoztoc  (the  seven  caves),  founded  bythe  Aztecs  during 
their  period  of  wandering  in  search  of  the  Valley  of  Anáhuac. 
They  were  the  last  native  tribe  to  people  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
and  they  are  supposed  to  ha  ve  emigrated  from  their  originál 
home  (Áztlan),  somewhere  near  the  Gulf  of  Califomia,  in 
1160.  History  records  that  after  crossing  the  Colorado  (red) 
River  they  reached  the  Gila  River,  in  Arizona,  founding  there 
a  city  called  Casas  Grandes  (big  houses),  the  ruins  of  which 
still  remain.  Continuing  their  peregrinating  southward,  they 
established  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Chihuahua  another  Casas 
Grandes  (see  p.  54).  In  time  this  stronghold  was  abandoned 
and  the  restless  tribe  moved  westward  toward  Culiacan  (then 
Hueicolhv^can) ,  capital  of  the  State  of  Sinaloa.  Here  they 
remained  three  years,  leaving  behind  them,  when  they  again 
took  up  the  march,  a  huge  statue  of  Huitzílopochttiy  the  Aztec 
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war-god,  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Mexíco  Museum.  Travel- 
ling  toward  the  south-eaat,  they  came  to  Durango,  where  they 
met  a  tríbe  supposed  to  be  the  ZacatecQs,  whom  they  attacked 
and  defeated.  They  remained  but  a  short  time  on  the  plains 
of  Chimalco,  from  which  point  they  moved  on  to  the  site  of 
the  present  EdifidoSy  which  they  are  believed  to  ha  ve  built 
in  1170. 

In  time  six  Indián  tribes  are  known  to  have  branched  out 
from  this  stronghold,  liké  bees  swarming  from  a  hive.  To 
historians  they  are  known  as  the  Chichimecas,  the  Tepenecas, 
ColhtLos,  ChalcaSy  Tlahuicas  and  Tlaxcaltecas,  They  all  moved 
southward,  the  AztecSf  or  Mexica,  remaining.  Here  the  latter 
dwelt  for  nine  years,  when,  abandoning  ChicomoztoCf  thev 
zig-zagged  across  the  country,  always  trending  south,  imtil, 
in  1196  they  reached  the  famous  city  of  Tma  (the  ToUan 
of  the  Toltecs).  From  this  spot  they  conquered  the  Toltecs, 
drove  them  from  the  country  and  then  spread  over  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  where  somé  centuries  later  the  Spaniards  found 
their  descendants. 

The  Ruins  of  Chicomoztoc,  known  alsó  as  Los  Ruinas 
de  la  Quemada,  stand  on  an  eminence  of  a  mountain  ridge 
7,600  ft.  above  sea-Ievel,  in  the  district  of  Villanueva.  They 
form  an  extensive  group,  which  is  divided  intő  three  parts 
and  designated  as  La  Ciudadela  (the  citadel),  El  Palacio  (the 
palace)  and  El  Temph  (the  temple).  The  dry,  rarefied  air 
has  preserved  them  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  the  Span- 
iards discovered  them  in  1535.  Architecturally  they  compare 
unfavorably  with  the  ruins  of  Palenqtie  (in  Chiapas)  and 
Chichen  lUia  (in  Yucatan),  yet  the  traveller  stands  amazed  at 
their  solidity. 

The  remains  of  streets,  dwellings,  temples,  towers  and  store- 
houses  extend  over  a  vast  area.  The  majorityof  the  houses 
are  constructed  of  a  hard  stone  held  together  by  a  cement 
made  of  a  peculiar  red  clay  and  corn-husks.  An  abundance 
of  limpid  water  stiil  flows  from  several  of  the  city  fountains 
and  forms  the  onlv  active  principle  in  this  silent  city  of  the 
dead.  Carved  idols  of  many  forms  and  sizes,  f ragments  of 
pottery,  obsídian  knives,  chiselled  flag-stones,  arrow-heads 
and  himian  bones  lie  scattered  about  the  place.  In  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  in  1535,  we  reád: 
"They  discovered  a  large  depopulated  city  of  sumptuous 
edifíces  built  of  stone  and  Ume.  The  streets  and  plazas  were 
wide,  well  laíd  out  and  of  imposing  appearance.  A  quarter 
of  a  league  from  the  city  stood  a  cíié,  or  tower,  with  a  fine 
calzada  (roadway)  leading  therefrom  to  another  tower  stand- 
ing at  somé  distance.  There  were  four  towers  in  all,  with  their 
connecting  cahadas,  and  they  guarded  the  four  comers  of  the 
city.  In  tne  centre  was  a  ciié  of  great  height,  and  fronting  it 
was  a  fountain  pouring  forth  a  stream  of  limpid  water  very 
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pretty  to  behold "  —  a  stream  that  has  run  perchance  for 
hundreds  of  years  and  which  may  continue  to  run  f  orever. 

By  starting  early  from  Zac.  one  can  reach  the  ruins  after  a  day's  ride 
on  horseback.  Excursions  can  be  planned  by  the  hotel  manager,  who 
will  furnish  the  horses  and  a  guide.  Lodgings  and  food  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Hacienda  of  La  Quemada,  but  inteiiding  yisitors  should  write 
ahead  for  rooms.  A  day  can  be  well  spent  examining  the  ruins  and  the 
return  can  be  made  the  third  day.  The  complete  journey  should  not 
cost  above  S20.   A  woman  would  find  the  trip  somewhat  arduous. 

If  the  aim  be  merely  to  get  a  view  qf  Indián  ruins,  the  traveller  is 
recommended  to  forego  this  trip  and  to  visit  the  more  accessible  and  very 
interesting  ruins  of  Xochicalco,  near  Cuemavaca.  or  Mitla,  near  Oaxaca. 
The  latter  are  the  more  interesting. 

Zacatecas,  with  a  pop.  of  462,190  and  an  area  of  63,386 
sqr.  kiloms.,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  mineralized  of 
the  interior  Mexican  States,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Coahuüa, 
on  the  E.  by  San  Luis  Potosif  on  the  S.  by  Aguascalientes 
and  Jalisco  and  on  the  W.  by  Durango.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Great  Central  Plateau  and  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous 
regions  in  the  Republic  —  its  mean  altitude  being  7,500  ft. 
The  principal  mountains  are  Mazapil,  Novülös,  Calabozaly 
Tecolote,  PichihiudtepeCj  Pitiquitas,  San  PedrOy  TetillaSf  Mes- 
quitál,  Chacuacoy  Melilla,  Chapultepec  and  the  Pico  de  Teyra. 

The  Climate  is  cold  in  the  highlands  (where  bronchial 
affections  are  common),  tempera  te  on  the  Mt.  slopes  and  hot 
on  the  sandy  plains. 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra  are  Hmited,  as  are  alsó  the  rivers, 
chief  among  which  is  the  Rio  Grandé  de  Nieves  and  the  Juchipüa, 

The  history  of  the  state  is  virtually  that  of  the  capital  city, 
described  at  p.  38.  Mining  and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  in- 
dustries.  The  Za^atecas  region  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
mineral  belts  in  the  world.  The  Sierra  de  Za^ateca^  has  pro- 
duced  almost  fabulous  wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
minor  quantities  of  mercury,  irón,  copper,  zinc,  lead,  coal, 
bismuth  and  salt.  Hundreds  of  mines  have  been  in  operation 
since  the  Spaniards  first  invaded  the  region  nearly  four  cen- 
turies  ago,  and  the  amount  of  silver  ore  extracted  since  that 
period  is  enormous:  the  totál  value  is  estima ted  at  over  a 
thousand  millión  pesos. 

Zacaiecas^  see  p.  38.  We  get  a  fine  retrospective  view  of 
Zacatecas  (much  liké  a  Judean  town)  as  we  descend  the  rap- 
idly  widening  valley  toward  Guadalupe.  The  queer  old  walled 
cemetery,  a  gruesome  spot,  is  left  behind  on  the  r.  Piles  of 
tailings,  mine-shafts,  windlasses,  kilns  and  heaps  of  ore  fresh 
from  the  bosom  of  the  hills  are  seen  on  the  1.  We  cross  sev- 
eral  gulches  and  sweep  round  many  curves  before  reaching 
the  lower  levél  of  the  valley. 

792  M.  Gtiadaluve  (p.  42).  The  town  lies  to  the  1.  of  the 
tmck,  with  the  old  church  and  coUgio  in  the  foreground. 
Fine  view  of  the  sloping  valley  on  the  left. 
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798  M.  San  Gerónimo,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  valley.  We 
climb  the  smooth  side  of  the  hill  bejrond  and  emerge  at  801 
M.  TrancosOy  on  a  beautiful  upland  plain  which  affordssplendid 
and  uninterrupted  views.  815  M.  Berriozabál.  We  enter  the 
State  of  Aguascalientes.    824  M.  Soledad.  831  M.  Punta. 

837  M.  Rincon  de  Romos  (or  Victoria  de  Caípidapam)  yChief 
town  of  the  distrito  of  the  same  name;  43  kilom.  from  the 
capital  of  the  state  {AgiLosccUientes)  and  an  important  mar- 
két for  Mexican  produce. 

A  branch  line  (Rg,mal  de  Tepezalá)  runs  hence  through  the  towns  of 
Julián  and  Topezála  to  17  Kilom.  Cobre  (one  train  daily  in  1^  hr.,  con- 
sült  the  Guia  Oficial),  in  the  centre  of  a  mining  region. 

We  tra verse  a  levél  country,  passing  the  small  stations  of 
842  M.  Pabellon;  846  M.  Las  Animas;  853  M.  Chicalote.  861  M. 
Aguascalientes,  see  below. 

From  Aguascalientes,  vid  León,  SilaOf  Irapuato,  Celaya  and 
Querétaro  to  Mexico  City,  see  Rte.  31,  p.  122. 

10.  Aguascalientes. 

Raiiway  restaurant;  meals.  $1.  Electric  cars  meet  all  trains,  faré  to 
the  town  (about  1  M.  to  the  right  of  the  station)  6  c.  The  service  is  so 
satisfactory  that  cabs  rarely  compete.  Hand-luggage  only  may  be  taken 
on  the  tram-cars,  which  pass  by  the  ohief  hotels.  Checks  for  trunks  (50  c.) 
should  be  handea  over  to  the  hotel  manager. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  No  omnibuses.  Hotel  BeUini,  Primera  Calle 
de  Victoria  No.  8,  American  management  and  cooking.  $4  to  (6  Am.  Pl., 
according  to  location  of  room.  _UppNer  rooms  preferable. 

American Hewspapen  and  magazines,  post-cards,  curios,  etc,  A.  B. 
CulveTt  north  side  of  Plaza. 

OalMl.   In  the  town  50  c.  an  hr.  or  fi*action.  Double  after  10  p.  m. 

Tram-oars  (electric)  connect  the  town  with  several  attractive  suburbs, 
and  run  at  frequent  intervals.   Fares  moderate. 

Banks.    Banco  de  AguasccUientea.  —  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico. 

Batbs  (comp.  p.  lii).  The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  thermal 
baths.  As  bathing  establishments  frequently  change  ownership  the 
traveller  is  counselled  to  confer  with  the  hotel  manager  and  learn  which  is 
the  best  and  cleanest.  Those  frequented  by  the  lower  and  middle  classes 
should  be  rigorously  avoided.  Prices  vary  from  25c.  to  $1,  according  to 
the  lujo  or  style  of  the  equipment. 

Aguascalientes  (hot  waters),  6,280  ft.  above  sea-level, 
with  a  pop.  of  56,500;  capital  of  the  StaJte  of  Aguascalientes y 
364  M.  N.  of  Mexico  City,  with  telegraphs,  telephones,  com- 
fortable  hotels,  good  schools,  hospitals  and  public  libraries, 
is  celebrated  for  its  almost  perfect  climate,  for  its  fine  thermal 
springs  and  its  delicious  fruits.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  La  Ciudad  Perforada  (the  perforated  city)  because  of  an 
extensive  system  of  tunnels  beneath  it.  This  labyrínth  of 
catacombs,  excavated  by  somé  pre-historic,  unknown  tribe, 
has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  althou^h  it  is  known 
that  the  tunnels  are  «ubdivided  mto  many  ramifications,  somé 
of  the  latter  used  as  cess-pools.  It  is  said  that  neither  ToÜeCy 
Aztec  nor  Tarascon  annals  refer  to  them  or  to  their  builders. 
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The  people  who  dug  them  evidently  foUowed  somé  well-de- 
fíned  plán,  for  at  intervals  throughout  the  city  the  tunnels 
connect  at  the  surface  by  shafts  which  fonnerly  admitted 
light  and  air.  Intő  these  mysterious  wells  the  thoughtless 
now  cast  their  refuse,  and  at  no  distant  date  this  strange 
handiwork  of  a  forgottén  race  will  perhaps  be  fiUed  in  and 
forgottén. 

Hlltory.  The  fírst  historicai  records  of  AgucL8cqlienU»  date  from  1522. 
Boonafter  the  downfallof  Tenoc^h'í/dn  (p.  cl XXXV iii).  Nosoonerwas  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  than  Cortés  sent  the  re- 
nowned  Pedro  de  Alvarado  northward  at  the  head  of  an  exploring  expe- 
dition  compoaed  of  Spaniards,  their  Tla»calan  allies  and  a  few  oonquered 
Aztecs.  They  were  met  near  the  Cerro  de  los  Galloa  (cockerel  mountain) 
by  a  hőst  of  nerce,  well-armed  Indians,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  ensued. 
Iradition  has  itthat  Alvarado  found  himself  hard-pushed  and  was  forced 
to  bury  a  vast  amount  of  spoils  accumulated  dunng  his  journey  hither. 
The  credulous  among  the  lower  classes  make  frequent  efíorts  to  unearth 
this  alleged  treasure. 

In  157d  Felipe  II  issued  a  deoree  permitting  the  founding  of  the  présen t 
city  under  the  titie  of  Aaurición  de  Agiuucalientes.  The land  was  given 
to  certain  Spanish  nobles  with  the  proviso  that  they  would  wrest  it  from 
the  Indians  and  colonize  itl  The  fírst  buildings  were  somé  small  adobe 
forts  and  dwellings  and  a  little  chapel.  ereoted  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church  of  San  Diego.  For  many  years  the  town  was  but  a  stockaded  out- 
post  in  a  wilderness  which  swarmed  with  hostile  sava/ses  —  the  outraged 
Chichimecs,  who  waged  a  relentless  war  against  the  invaders.  Those  of 
the  Indians  who  escaped  extermination  were  finally  subdued.  In  1576 
the  viliágé  was  visited  by  the  terrible  Matlazahuatl  (pla^ue)  and  nearly 
wiped  out.  It  was  not  until  1596  that  it  attained  any  importance.  In 
1611  it  was  christened  Villa  de  Nuestra  Seűora  de  la  Aaunción  de  Agttae- 
calientes  (hot  water  town  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Assumption),  and  in  1824 
it  was  raised  to  the  category  of  a  ciudad.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  Staie  of  Aguascalientea  (p.  47)  in  1835. 

The  reál  importance  of  the  place  dates  from  a  period  earW  in  1800 
when  rich  silver-mines  were  discovered  at  Tepezalá.  Coincidíently  the 
Jesuits  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
churches  rose  beneath  the  hands  of  the  Indián  converts.  The  city  throve 
and  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  promising  in  the  nepublic. 

The  Climate  is  mild  and  the  death  rate  of  the  city  is  unu- 
suallv  low.  It  is  highest  during  the  annual^sto  de  San  Morcos, 
whicn  begins  usually  in  Aprií  and  ends  m  May.  The  city  is 
then  so  crowded  with  pilgnms  —  many  of  whom  bring  hordes 
of  strange  microbes  with  them  —  that  hotel  lodgings  are  diffi- 
cult  to  obtain  and  the  streets  are  íilled  with  sleepin^  pelddos. 
Another  ahnual  fiesta  is  held  in  October.  Travellers  mtending 
to  visit  the  city  at  these  times  should  arrange  for  lodgings 
in  advance. 

The  benign  climate  makes  the  region  a  sort  of  open-air 
sanitarium  and  the  rly.  maintains  a  well-appointed  hospitál 
(handsome  garden)  here  (to  the  1.  of  the  station)  for  its  em- 
ployees. 

The  making  of  drawn4inen  (comp.  p.  Ixíx)  is  an  important 
industry.  Somé  of  this  work  (usually  of  an  inferior  quality) 
is  offered  for  sale  (bargaining  necessary)  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion. The  best  work  nearly  always  finds  its  way  to  the  an- 
tique  shops  of  Mexico  City.   Other  manufacturing  industries 
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are  cotton-mills,  tobacco-factoríes,  pottery-works,  taimeríes, 
wine-making  and  whatnot.  Tiny  horse-hair  hats  are  made 
in  limited  quantitíes  f or  sale  to  tourists.  Sarapes  of  mediocre 
quality  are  alsó  a  product  of  the  place;  as  a  rule  the  colors 
are  too  pronounced  to  please  the  foreign  taste. 

Numerous  pretty  piazas  embower^  in  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tíon  dot  the  city :  chief  among  them  is  El  Jardin  de  San  Morcos 
(named  for  the  patron  saint  of  the  city) ;  El  Alameda  de  Ojo 
Caliente  (hot-springs  park),  the  Alameda  Francisco  Homeao 
(much  freauented)  and  that  of  Porfirio  DiaZf  General  Zaxor 
goza,  La  Merced,  San  Diego,  etc.  The  striking  lonic  column 
m  the  Plaza  db  la  Constitución  was  érected  about  1800 
for  a  búst  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV,  to  commemorate  his 
advent  to  the  throne.  For  political  reasons  a  búst  of  Fer- 
nando  VII  was  placed  thereon  instead,  but  it  was  thrown 
down  and  demolished  during  the  war  for  Independence.  The 
column  now  serves  to  commemorate  the  foundmg  of  the  city. 

Eli  Palacio  db  Gobiebno  —  the  old  feudal  castle  of  the 

Marqués  de  Giuidalupe  —  and  the  Palacio  Municipal  con- 

tain  nothing  of  interest.  The  first  school  opened  in  the  town 

was  due  to  Francisco  Rivero,  in  whose  honor  an  annual  f^ta 

is  held.  The  Church  of  San  Morcos  contains  a  good  pictUFe  ^— 

The  Adoraiion  of  the  Kings  —  by  Jos4  Ahibar  fcomp..  p. 

dii),  and  that  of  San  Diego  one  depictin^  iscenes  in  the  lite 

of  San  Francisco,  by  Jüan  Correa  (p.  cxlix).   The  somewhat 

bízarre  Church  of  San  Antonio  (said  to  have  cost  $800,000) 

recalls  to  mind  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Basil,  at  Moscow.  There 

are  a  number  of  minor  churches  of  no  particular  interest.  The 

bells  of  somé  of  them  are  said  to  contaín  a  large  percentage 

of  silver  in  their  composition. 

The  State  of  AgUAMaliantM,  with  a  popuUtion  of  lQ5,o6o  and 
an  area  of  7,644  sqr.  kilóm.,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Mexican  Confed- 
erate  States  and  occupies  a  fine  region  on  the  Great  Central  Plateau, 


8ome  6,000  ft.,  above  searlevel.   By  reason  of  this  altitude  the  climate  is 

lajoinine  S 
ToundBAguascaUentesontheH.-W,  and  N.-E.,  whileJa2i«codelimnsiton 


temperate  and  salubrious.  The  aajoining  Stale  of  Zacateccia  almost  sur- 


the  SL-E.  and  S.  It  is  usually  fertile,  of  masnificent  promise,  and  is  cele- 
brated  for  its  many  Mineral  Springs  —  San  Nicolaa  de  la  CarUera  (St. 
Nicholas  of  the  quarry),  Ojv  Caliente,  Ojo  CalientiUo  (little  hot  spriog). 
Colombo  and  15  others  of  minor  importance.  The  chief  constituents  oi 
these  themted  waters  are  sulphate  of  soda,  S.  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime, 
chloride  of  sodium,  mainiesia,  traces  of  organic  materials  and  carbonic 
and  sulphurio  acids.   The  average  temperature  is  38°  Centigrade. 

Eaoh  of  the  four  political  divisions  of  the  state  produces  maize,  beans. 
wheat,  barley,  a  variety  of  sweet  potato  known  locally  as  Camote  (of 
which  a  delightful  sweetmeat  is  made),  green  peppers,  chick-peas,  pea- 
nuts  (fiacahuateé)  and  a  hőst  of  minor  products.  Fme  vineyards  {vifUut) 
dot  oertain  sections  of  the  8tate«  and  the  cultivation  of  white-muiberry 
leaves  as  food  for  silkworms  is  a  growing  source  of  wealth.  Large  quan- 
tities  of  raisins  are  cured,  and  a  grape  conserve  {uvate)  is  exported  in 
quantities.  One  of  the  best-known  wines  is  Calviüo.  A  delicious  variety 
of  fíg.  fine  pears,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  sweet  and  sour  limes  and 
lemons,  oranges,  watermelons,  custard-apples,  allimtor-pears,  and  an 
extensive  list  of  melons  (of  which  there  are  48  kinds)  come  to  fruition 
throughout  the  yeav.  Somé  very  exoellent  honey  is  produced  and  shipped 
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to  adjoining  states.  Fifty  or  more  flour-mills  are  required  to  grind  the 
wheat  produced. 

The  Fauna  embraces  over  27  classes  of  mammals,  58  species  of  birds, 
9  reptiles,  ő  batrachiaDS,  4  fishes  and  74  insects.  The  Flóra  comprises 
137  species  of  wild  trees,  11  textilé  píants,  103  medicinái  aud  numberless 
aromatic  plánta,  oroamental  shrubs  and  flowers. 

The  Climate  is  generaliy  delightf ul.  The  cold  region  lies  to  the  N.-E., 
where  the  mountains  of  Aaientoe  (a  noted  mlnerai  region)  and  Tepezalá 
rise  to  the  height  of  8,000  ft.  The  S.-W.  jpart  of  the  state  is  in  the  torríd 
zone,  whüe  the  remainder  occupies  a  region  celebrated  for  its  warm  days 
and  cool,  sleepful  nights.  On  the  higher  plains.  where  frosts  are  frequent, 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  must  be  guarded  against.  The  rain« 
fali  is  moderate,  except  on  the  E.  plains,  where  it  is  generaliy  plentiful. 
The  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  N.,  N.-W.  and  N.  MalarisJ  fevers  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  lowlands.  The  Kational  Railways  of  Mexioo  croas 
the  State;  thedifferent  regions  of  which  are  reached  by  branch  lines.  The 
Dumerous  brooks  and  rivers  of  the  central  and  W.  portions  add  moisture 
which  aids  in  imparting  a  tropical  aspect.  The  land  hereabout  is  amaz- 
ingly  ^roductive. 

Minmg  enterprises  flourish  in  many  parts,  notably^  Anentot  and  Tepe- 
Molá,  and  sUver  and  fine  fluxing  materuds  are  the  chief  output. 

II.  From  Aguascalientes  to  Tampico  viá  San 

Luis  Potosí. 

491  M.  One  train  daily  in  22  hrs.  Faré,  Ist  cl.  120.34.  Trains  leave 
from  the  main-line  station. 

'  The  line  nms  toward  the  N.-E.  across  a  rolling  countryand 
passes  many  unimportant  towns;  sloping  upward  to  51  M. 
La  Honda,  thence  descending  to  139  M.  San  Luis  Potoaíf  a 
flouríshing  city  and  an  important  mining  centre,  described 
at  p.  17.  Froni  this  point  (6,290  ft.),  the  line  descends 
steadily '  to  the  Gulf ,  tra versing  somé  highly  picturesc^ue 
mountain  country  with  fine  views.  The  finest  scenery  begins 
after.the  train  leaves  —  256  M.  Cardenas.  Rly.  restaurant, 
meals  $1.  From  this  point,  which  is  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea, 
the  train  descends  in  31  miles  to 

287  M.  Tomasopo  (1,330  ft.)  through  canons  and  along 
mountain  declivities  which  resemble,  in  point  of  beauty,  those 
of  the  Mex.  Rljr.  described  at  p.  484.  At  381  M.Ebano  there 
are  extensive  oil-works  whence  comes  much  of  the  crude  oil 
bumed  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Mex.  railways. 

421  M.  Tampico  (4  ft.),  chief  commercial  city  of  the  State 
of  Tamaulipas,  with  a  population  of  17,000,  is  alsó  án  import- 
ant port,  ranking  next  to  Vera  Cruz  in-  the  number  oi  the 
sea-going  vessels  which  make  it  their  port  of  caU.  Most  of 
these  enter  the  harbor  and  tie  up  at  one  of  the  jetties  (cost 
$1,500,000)  —  usually  at  the  custom-house  pier — 10  min. 
walk  from  the  centre  and  the  chief  hotels. 

Eotttlg  (oomp.  p.  xlvii).  The  Hotel  Southern  (formerly  the  Hidalgó), 
Amer.  cooking  and  mana^ment.  Rooms  only  (the  best  face  the  street) 
^.50  to  S4  (ioside  rooms  $1) ;  with  bath.  $3  to  S5.  Meals  in  the  diniug- 
room.  50  c.  or  á  ia  carta.  Baths  50  c.  Gran  Hotel  y  Reatanrant  CorUinerUM, 
French  management  and  cuisine.  Rooms  only,  from  $1  to  $2.50;  with 
meals  $2.50  to  $4.  Hotel  runners  meet  trains.  Hand-luggage  from  8ta- 
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tion  or  dock  to  hotel  or  residence,  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii),  25  c. 
Trunk  37-50  c.  Where  there  are  a  number  these  checks  snould  be  handed 
to  the  hotel  manager. 

StMUASlllp  Agents.    Jósé  Ignacio  Isun  (New  York  and  Cuba  Mail 
3.^.  Co.  and  Compaűía  Mexicana  de  Navegación.  S.  A.). 

Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico.   Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico. 


.  The  Tamesi  and  the  Panuco  rivers  (the  latter  so  called 
after  the  Indián  chief  who  ruled  here  duriag  the  Spanish  in- 
vasion)  flow  pást  the  town  and  empty  intő  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, on  which  the  port  is  located.  At  certain  seasons  the  Panuco 
is  apt  to  overflow  its  banks  and  put  the  lower  part  of  the  town 
uncfer  water.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  on  land  almost 
as  fiat  as  a  table. 

The  Climate  is  hot  and  damp  and  maláriái  fevers  are  not 
unknown.  During  the  short,  so-called  winter  season,  the  port 
is  visited  by  Norüs  (comp.  p.  471),  which  blow  down  from  the 
north  and  ha  ve  a  direct  bearíng  on  the  climate  of  the  region. 
These  winds  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  shipping. 

The  Tampico  Navigation  Co.  operates  a  line  of  steamboats 
on  the  Panuco  River  and  connects  the  oort  with  PanuM  (Ist 
cl.  faré  $1.50);  Hacienda  Ganahl  (SS);  and  a  number  of 
minor  towns  —  Mirador^  Tempoalj  HuejusÜa^  Axtla  and 
Tamazunchale.  The  same  boats  make  weekly  trips  to  El  Higo 
(220  kilóm.),  faré  $10;  meals  extra.  The  ships  berth  at  the 
company  docks,  within  a  few  min.  walk  of  the  chief  hotels. 

The  most  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Parochial  Church, 
the  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento  (Town  Hall),  Casa  Mata  and  the 
Mercado.  The  fish-market  is  very  interesting  to  Northerners. 
The  chief  plc^  is  the  P.dela  Constüución  with  a  pretty  gar- 
íJen.  Other  jardines  are  La  Unión  and  La  Libertad, 

A  tram-line  (faré  5  c. ;  double  after  nightfall)  connects  the 
port  with  several  attractive  suburbs.  The  popular  seaside 
resort  is  La  Bárra  (6  miles) ,  f acing  the  Gulf  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Panuco.  The  rly.  runs  frequent  trains  from  Tampico  to 
the  shore. 

Tarpon  fishing,  which  is  very  popular  in  Tanipico,  attracts 
many  sportsmen  during  the  season,  which  begins  Dec.  1  and 
ends  May  1.  Hotel  lodgings  and  fishing  outfits  are  difficult' 
to  obtain  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  and  should  be  arranged  for  well  in 
advance.  The  management  of  somé  of  the  hotels  make  a 
specialty  of  providing  boats,  guides  and  outfits.  Usual  charge 
aoout  S8  a  day.  They  will  alsó  cure  and  ship  tarpon  skins. 
The  price  for  curing  a  skin  (with  alum  and  arsenic),drying, 
crating  and  delivering  it  to  the  express  company  is  $25.  The 
express  company  usually  charges  $10-$12  for  delivering  a  skin 
to  distant  points  (New  York,  Chicago  or  thereabout)  in  the 
tr.  S.  A.  No  customs  duties.  The  freight  charge,  by  slow  train, 
!s  about  $8. 

In  addition  to  Tarpon  (see  p.  50)  the  angler  will  find  an 
abundance  of  smaller  nsh.  The  yellow-tails,  which  weigh  from 
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1  to  15  Ibs.  each,  are  gamy.  The  coimtry  adjacent  to  the  port 
swanns  with  small  game:  notably  deer,  tiger  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii), 
jabali,  ducks,  swans,  geese,  pheasants,  quails  and  doves. 

The  Tarpon,  or  Silver  King  {Tarpon  atlanticus,  or  Magalops  thria- 
aoidea),  fínest  of  American  jgame  físnes,  and  known  from  Virginia  to 
Brazil,  is  reiated  to  the  herrings  and  resembles  them  in  generál  outUne, 
but  is  sometimes  over  six  feet  iong.  "Its  8p)ecial  marks  are  the  long 
fiiamén tous  appendage  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
huge,  round ,  snining  scales,  which  encase  the  body  in  an  armor  of  glittering 
silver,  hence  the  name  silver  king."  Its  scales  are  as  large  as  a  silver 
dollár  and  are  used  in  making  ornaments  and  as  miniatűré  post-cards, 
which  travellers  sometimes  send  through  the  mails  as  souvenirs.  The 
fish  spawn  near  the  coast  of  Portó  Rico  and  frequent  the  bavs  and  reefs 
of  Florida  and  the  Mexican  Gulf  coast.  The  flesh  is  palatable.  The  fish 
is  a  gamy  fighter  and  to  land  one  with  a  rod  and  line  is  exciting  sport 
in  which  skul,  strength  and  patience  are  required.  Having  seized  the 
angler's  hook,  a  struggle  begins  which  taxes  the  skill  of  the  best  físher- 
man.  The  moment  the  tarpon  feels  the  hook  in  his  mouth,  he  leaps  high 
intő  the  air,  shaking  himself  vÍ9lently  in  hope  of  casting  it  off  —  which 
he  often  succeeds  in  doin^.  Failing,  he  leaps  again  ana  again;  the  line 
must  be  kept  taut  or  he  wiU  escape.  An  hour  or  more  of  exnaustine  and 
exciting  work  is  often  required  to  land  a  big  fish.  Mullet  is  used  as  oait. 
The  largest  tarpon  generally  weigh  about  200  Ibs.  and  measure  ő--?  ft. 
The  greatest  catch  is  during  the  cool  months  of  Dec.  and  Jan.  About 
300  fish  a  month  (lőOO  during  the  season)  are  landed  at  Tampioo  by 
lovers  of  the  sport.  Tarpon  are  sometimes  called  Jewfish,  erroneously, 
as  the  black  Jewfish  (Oarrupa  Nigrüa)  of  the  Gulf  belongs  to  the  sea-bass 
family  (Serranidce)  and  is  closely  reiated  to  the  groupers.  Large  spéci- 
mens  of  the  Jewfish  weigh  sometimes  as  much  as  1,000  Ibs.^ 

Tamaulipas  (so  called  for  one  of  the  Indián  tribes  which 
formerly  inhabited  the  region),  one  of  the  Northern  Mexican 
States  with  a  pop.  of  218,948,  an  area  of  84,393  square  kiloms. 
and  a  coast-hne  (Gulf  of  Mexico)  of  400  kiloms.,  is  boimded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Rio  Grandé  (which  separates  it  from  the 
Amer.  State  of  Texas),  on  the  W.  by  Coahuüa  and  Nuevo 
León,  on  the  S.  by  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Potosí,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Golfo  de  Méjico.  It  occupies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of  the  Republic,  is  practically 
undeveloped  and  enormously  rich.  It  is  a  region  of  magnifícent 
mountain  scenery  and  splendid  valleys  —  notable  among 
them  the  Jiiamave,  RusiaSy  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  coast  is 
low  and  sandy  and  almost  iminhabited.  The  interior  is  crossed 
by  f our  large  rivers  and  dotted  with  many  lakes  and  marshes. 
The  latter  are  the  breeding-place  of  almost  countless  wild-f owl, 
while  the  moimtains  (in  the  S.  and  central  portions)  are  the 
haunts  of  wild  game.  Deer  are  nmnerous  and  are  huntedby 
parties  who  go  from  Mexico  City  and  .intermediate  towns. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous. 

The  Climate  of  the  coast  is  moist  and  hot,  but  frosts  are 
frequent  along  the  Rio  Grandé  in  winter.  The  temperature 
ranges  from  59°  to  91®  Fahr.,  the  extremes  being  between 
noon  and  midnight. 

1  Consult  Holder,  Big  Game  Fiahet  of  the  United  Statet.  JoitUm  und 
Evermann,  American  Food  and  Game  Fiehee, 
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The  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  is  practically  undeveloped. 
Gold,  silver,  irón,  copper,  marble,  asphalt  and  salt  are  known 
to  exist.  The  agricültural  products  embrace  cotton,  sugar- 
cane,  coffee,  tobacco,  many  nne  fruits  and  a  wealth  of  cereals. 
There  are  about  22  cattle  ranches  in  the  state  and  stock-raising 
is  a  growing  industrv.  The  forests  contain  many  fíne  cabinet 
woods.  The  oil  wells  ránk  with  the  most  productive  in  the 
Republic. 

Somé  pre-Colmnbian  niins  exist  in  the  Sierra  de  la  Pcdma, 
near  the  momitain  called  Miradores,  in  the  municipalidad 
of  Alicmdra,  In  1906  an  exploring  party  sent  out  by  the  Smith- 
sonian  Institution  of  Washington,  D.C.,  unearthed  somecarved 
pyramids,  many  specimens  of  pottery  adomed  with  hiero- 
glyphs,  and  various  objects  of  domestic  use. 

The  chief  towns  of  the  state  are  TampicOf  Nuevo  Laredo 
(p.  3)  and  Ciudad  Victoria  (p.  11),  the  capital. 

The  small  town  of  PadiUa  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where 
Agustin  de  Iturbide,  the  fírst  Mexican  Emperor  after  the  War 
for  Independenoe,  was  shot  July  19,  1824. 

The  bar  of  the  Rio  Soto  la  Marina  is  the  place  where  the 
Spaniards  under  Francisco  Javier  Mina  disembarked  April 
16,  1817,  to  fí^ht  with  the  oppressed  Mexicans.  The  name  of 
Mina  is  enshnned  among  those  of  other  Mex.  heroes. 

N 

12.  From    Ciudad   Juarez    {El   Paso)    to    Nuevas 

Casas  Grandes. 

BÍEXICO  NORTH-WESTERN  R.  R.   {F.C.Nor-OettedeMex.) 

250  K.  (156  M.)*  One  mixed  (passenger  and  freight)  train  every  other 
day  in  8)  hrs.;  faré,  S9.80  Ist  cl.:  S4.90  2d  cl.  Trains  arrive  and  leave 
from  the  Mexico  North-We^em  Railway  Staiiont  about  500  yarda 
W.  of  that  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

Ciudad  Juarez»  p.  23.  The  line  parallels  that  of  the  Nat. 
Rlys.  to  22  K.  Mesa,  then  it  branches  off  and  trends  toward 
the  S.-W.,  Crossing  a  fine  agricültural  and  grazing  country. 
The  region  was  once  the  habitat  of  many  wild  mustangs.  The 
mountains  which  cut  the  northern  sky-hne  are  said  to  contain 
gold.  The  nopal  and  other  cacti,  with  which  the  country  is 
uberally  sprínkled,  are  described  at  p.  Ixxxi.  The  gradient 
begins  to  slope  upward  almost  as  soon  as  we  leave  C.  Juarez 
and  it  continues  upward  until  240  K.  Nuevas  Casas  Grandes 
(see  p.  54),  5,200  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  is  reached.  At  125 
K.  Gueman  the  rails  sweep  due  south,  but  tum  westward  again 
át  183  K.  San  Pedro  Junction^  from  which  point  a  short  branch 
line  runs  northward  to  the  celebrated  mining  region  of  San 
Pedro,  To  the  far  r.  of  this  point,  near  155  K.  Sabinalf  on  our 
own  hne,  is  the  equally  famous  mining  region  of  Sabinal. 
From  S.  Pedro  Jet  onward  to  the  present  terminus  of  the 
rly.  near  the  Sierra  Madre  foothills  the  direction  is  S.-W.   It 
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is  the  intention  to  extend  the  road  across  the  mountains  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  re^on  which  has  but  recently  been  penetrated  by  the 
Mexico  North'Westem  R.  R.  (F.  C.  Nor-Oeate)  is  still  known 
to  but  comparatively  a  few,  but  it  is  indubitably  destined  to 
become  widely  known;  ahke  to  the  tourist,  the  prospector, 
the  hunter,  farmer  and  capitalist.  Its  natural  and  ahnost 
whoUy  undeveloped  resources  are  little  short  of  phenomenal. 
Hundreds  of  sqiiare  miles  of  virgin  timber-land  clothe  the  un- 
peopled  slopes  of  the  mountains;  gold,  silver,  andother  min- 
erals  lie  ahnost  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  the  broad  prairie 
reaches  and  the  flower-decked  woodlands  have  been  called 
the  "greatest  natural  game  preserve  on  the  American  con- 
tinent,"  and  the  cUmate  is  one  of  almost  matchless  benignity. 
The  Tarahumare  Indians,  whose  rangé  is  along  the  western 
bordér  of  the  district,  often  live  to  be  a  himdred  or  more,  and 
they  are  celebrated  throu^hout  Mexico  for  their  longevity  and 
their  amazing  feats  of  endurance  (comp.  p.  57).  The  atmo- 
sphere  is  of  a  purity  perhaps  undreamed-of  in  modem  towns 
and  cities.  The  superb  warm  days  and  the  cool,  sleepf ul  nights 
will,  perchance,  in  the  years  to  come,  restore  health  to  many 
a  tired  worker  who  will  seek  this  píace  as  one  of  the  few 
remaining  where  Mother  Na  tűre  stilí  holds  sway.  It  is  a  prim- 
itive  region,  but  primitiveness  is  somehow  inseparably  associ- 
ated  with  virility,  and  the  spirit  of  this  is  unbounded  and 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  Sierra  Madre  country.  Bittér  cold 
is  unknown,  and  albeit  the  higher  reaches  of  the  mountains 
are  sometimes  bathed  in  a  keen  cold  air,  these  are  spots  which 
the  average  settler  is  not  likely  to  seek.  The  so-called  winter 
is  liké  May  or  October  in  New  England,  but  with  an  absence 
of  bleak  dajrs  and  a  preponderance  of  sunshine  and  winsome 
blue  skies.  Flowersin  almost  endless  varietv  bloom  through- 
out  the  year,  and  the  exceptionally  fertile  soilof  the  region  con- 
tiguous  to  Casas  Orandes  produces  a  myriad  fine  fruits  which 
seem  to  bloom  and  ma  tűre  perennially.  The  Mormons  of  Utah 
were  among  the  first  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  region,  and 
theColoniaDublanj  C.  Juarez  and  othersettlements  in  the  Casas 
Grandes  district,  though  founded  less  than  three  decades  ago, 
are  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  promising  in  the  Republic. 

Tne  Casas  Grandes  themselves  (describSi  at  p.  54)  are  the 
crumbling  remains  of  a  city  which  existed  here  perhaps  a 
thousand  years  ago,  and  they  are  of  never-failing  interest  to 
the  antiquary  interested  in  tbe  history  of  the  first  Americans.^ 

"  The  Sierra  Madre  in  the  laté  summer  and  autumn  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful  region  imaginable.  The  rainy  season  has  forced  the  growing  things 
through  their  spring-time  and  flower-time  in  the  short  space  of  two 
monthd.  The  reál  spring  in  these  mountains  is  in  the  months  of  July  and 
early  August,  then  comes  the  short  summer,  stad  when  SeptemSer  is 
gone  it  is  autumn.  But  what  a  wealth  of  wonderful  things  nature  spreads 
forth  in  those  few  short  monthsl   Flowers,  a  thousand  kmds,  somé  of  the 
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Doithern  woods,  somé  of  the  waxm  southland,  and  somé  of  the  tropics  -~ 


show  the  ru^diness  of  youth  and  the  deep  green  of  the  mature  leaf  at  the 
same  time.  The  now  reddening  maples  send  their  winged  messengers 
afar,  while  at  their  feet  tiny  young  shoots  are  bravely  making  their  way 
toward  the  source  of  their  tife. 

"The  sky  is  cloudless.  The  sun  shines  warmly.  The  air  is  crisp  and 
dry  and  cool.  The  nijshts  are  frosty  and  the  days  friepdly.  The  stars 
shine  so  brightiy  at  night  that  they  cast  shadows.  The  air  is  a  tonic.  a 
.  healing  and  refreshing  draught.  The  springs  are  sweet  and  the  busy 
streams  —  inany  and  clear  —  sing  soothingly.  Then  it  is  that  the  game 
is  at  its  best.  Then  it  is  that  the  tired  city  worker  should  leave  his  cares 
behind,  and  with  pack  and  gun  go  intő  the  wilderness  to  woo  back  his 
Boul.  The  Sierra  Madre  has  a  warm  heart,  whose  beat  will  instil  new  life 
and  vigor  in  him  who  seeks  his  happiness  there." 

Huntinc  (comp.  p.  Ixxvii).  Game  abounds  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  region,  and  so  few  hunters  have  thus  far  penetrated 
beyond  the  foothills  that  the  majori ty  of  the  wild  creatures 
which  have  here  perpetuated  their  kind  for  mayhap  unnum- 
béred  centiiries  are  far  too  guileless  for  their  own  preaerva- 
tion.  The  game-infested  district  is  so  extensive  that  ahnost 
every  hunter  who  reaches  it  cancount  upon  a  "  reservation  " 
for  himself  alone.  The  game  laws  are  so  liberal  that  one  need 
scarcely  have  any  concem  about  them :  all  the  owners  of  the 
land  ask  of  the  hunter  is  that  he  will  not  wantonly  destroy 
tíie  game.  Chief  among  the  animals  to  be  met  with  in  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  Sierra  is  the  terrible  grizzly  of  the  Rockies 
{Ursus  horribilis),  "Old  Ephraim himself ,"  who  is  here  prac- 
tically  unhunted,  and  who,  because  of  the  uncommon  healtnful- 
ness  of  his  habitat,  is  possessed  of  a  vitality  evén  more  amazing 
than  that  of  his  brother  beyond  the  Rio  Grandé.  That  sturdy 
fíghter  the  jaunty  *' silver-tip  "  comes  next,  and  following  him 
in  the  downward  scale  are  several  varieties  of  brown  oear, 
the  panther,  lynx,  civet  and  wild-cat;  the  mountain  lion, 
jagnar,  gray  timber  wolf,  red  and  silver  fox,  mountain  sheep, 
several  varieties  of  deer,  a  hőst  of  rabbits  and  a  small  world  of 
feathered  game.  On  the  plains  are  antelope,  coyotes  and 
whatnot. 

The  Best  Time  for  Hunting  is  from  the  first  of  Oct.  to 
the  first  of  Dec.  Not  only  is  the  weathér  at  this  season  most 
nearly  perfect,  but  the  game  is  at  its  best.  There  is  one  ex- 
ception  to  the  latter,  for  the  fur  of  the  bear  is  better  after  he 
comes  out  of  his  winter  quarters.  The  bears  **  hole  up  "  about 
the  middle  of  Dec.  Prior  to  that  time  there  is  good  hunting 
for  them,  all  through  Oct.  and  Nov.  In  April  and  May  the 
fur  is  in  still  better  conditipn  than  in  the  fali.  The  season 
for  mountain  sheep,  deer  and  antelope  is  from  Sept.  1  to 
March  1.  Mountam  lions  may  be  had  at  any  time.  The 
Jaguar  can  be  hunted  to  the  best  advantage  between  the  first 
of  Feb.  and  June.  This  represents  the  dry  season,  and  life 
in  the  woods  is  free  from  discomforts.  The  mountain  sheep  — 
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which  are  always  diflScult  to  get  —  are  f ound  in  the  greatest 
number  on  the  barren  crags  and  rocky  stretches  to  the  east 
of  the  railway.  Black-tailed  deer  and  antelope  are  of tea  seen 
from  the  cars.  To  get  the  larger  bear  and  the  mountain  lions 
and  wild-cats,  one  must  leave  the  railway  and  travel  to  the 
higher  reaches  of  the  mountains  toward  the  west,  among  the 
pine  timber.  Dogs  are  necessary. 

Guides  and  Equipment.  These  can  be  obtained  either  at 
El  Paso  (Texas)  or  at  Casas  Grandes  —  near  the  end  of  the 
railway.  The  nsual  pay  of  a  guide  (who  furnishes  his  own 
horse)  is  from  $5  to  $8  a  day,  Mexican  money.  The  guides 
to  be  found  at  Casas  Grandes  and  the  adjacent  CoíonieSf 
sometimes  provide  a  cook,  provender  and  regular  camp- 
equipment  (which  does  not  include  gims  and  anmiunition) 
at  príces  ranging  from  $20  a  day  f or  one  man  to  a  lower  príce 
accordíng  to  the  number  in  the  party.  Detailed  information 
can  always  be  had  from  any  oíiicial  of  the  railway  company. 
Equipment  passed  intő  Mexico  from  the  United  States  must  be 
bonded  (or  the  duty  paid)  at  the  bordér,  if  the  customs  duties 
are  to  be  refunded.  The  manufacturer's  number  on  each 
gun  is  registered.  Ammunition  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  about  30  c.  (U.  S.  money)  per  Ib.  Duty  is  alsó  assessed  on 
provisions.  For  a  fee  of  $2.50  (U.  S.  money)  the  customs 
agent  of  the  railway  will  attend  to  all  details  connected  with 
the  passing  and  bonding  of  outfíts  through  the  custom-house. 

The  celebrated  Oasas  Grandes,  or  big  houses,  a  deserted  and  ruinous 
village  in  which  four  or  five  thousand  persons  —  perchance  the  fírst 
Americans  —  are  supposed  to  have  lived  in  ages  pást,  lies  1  M.  south  of 
the  present  jmeblo  (town)  of  Casas  Grandes  on  the  erest  of  a  ridge  com- 
manding  a  wide  sweep  of  territory.  The  ruins  differ  materiallv  from  the 
beautiful  palaces  of  Uxmal  (p.  580),  Chichen-Itza  (p.  581 )  and  Palenque 
(p.  567)  and  their  low  order  of  architecture  bears  a  closer  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Indián  puebloa  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  than  to  the 
stone  palacios  of  the  early  Mexieans.  The  building  matériái  is  mud 
mixed  with  gravel  mouldea  intő  large  adobea,  or  briclcs,  and  the  rooms 
are  superimposed  üke  those  of  the  Zufii  Indians  of  New  Mexico.  Nőne  of 
the  clustered  houses  are  intact;  the  roofs  have  fallen  in,  and  six  or  eight 
mounds  —  the  hi^hest  somé  20  ft.  above  ground  —  are  all  that  remain 
of  a  group  of  buildings  of  which  history  evén  has  no  record.  In  their 
present  state  they  offer  little  of  interest  to  other  than  an  archeeologist. 

Several  fairly  well  constructed  irrigating  ditches  surround  the  ruins, 
and  somé  5  M.  to  the  S.-W.,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  high  knoU,  is  a 
time-worn  watch-tower.  from  the  top  of  which  one  commands  an  exten- 
sive  view.  Perchance  snarp-e^ed  Indián  sentinels  stood  guard  here  seons 
of  ages  ago  and  scanned  the  wide  horizon  for  signs  of  an  approaching  foe. 
This  old  lortress  is  40  ft.  in  diameter,  round,  and  defendea  on  its  most 
accessible  side  by  a  crumbling  wall  several  ft.  thick  and  about  10  ft. 
high.  The  outlines  of  four  smaTl  rooms  can  be  traced  in  the  centre  of  the 
qtructure.^  Time  and  torrential  rains  have  greatly  reduoed  what  was  onoe 
a  large  edifíce. 

Specimens  of  unusually  good  Indián  pottery  have  been  dug  up  near 
the  CaaaaOrandea :  certain  of  the  pieoes  are  superior  in  quality  and  deoor- 
ation  to  that  usually  made  by  the  New  Mexico  Indians.  Pottery  similar 
in  desij^n  but  of  a  lower  order  of  craftsmanship  has  alsó  been  found  in  the 
San  Diego  and  the  Piedras  Verdes  valleys  near  by.  Mr.  Carl  Lumholtz 
secured  several  hundred  pieces  of  this  ware  during  his  researchee  in  the 
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distríct.  and  in  his  oonception  somé  of  the  specimens  "  are  of  rare  ddieaoy 
and  ricn  in  taste,  feelins  and  coloring."  They  form  "a  transition  from 
the  culture  of  the  puebloa  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  to  that  of  the 
Valley  of  Mexico,  a  thousand  miles  further  south."  "The  clay  emploved 
in  their  manufacture  was  quite  fine,  white,  with  a  slightly  grayish,  yellow 
tinge.  The  decorative  designs,  which  are  varíed  and  interesting.  are  in 
black,  and  black-and-red.  The  decorations  of  birds  and  serpents  are  of  a 
form  which  indicate  that  the  makers  were  influenced  by  the  Aztec  potters 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Pieoes  of  a  black  ware,  with  a  very  high  polish, 
were  alsó  found."  It  is  quite  within  reason  to  believe  that  the  Aztecs 
themselves  built  the  Caatis  Orandea,  dwelt  therein  and  made  pottery 
there  prior  to  their  long  peregrination  south ward  in  search  of  the  mystic 
svmbol  (comp.  p.  clxiv)  which  was  to  end  their  wanderings  and  permit 
tnem  to  éstablish  their  empire.  ' 

The  Casas  Grandes  region  was  long  the  chosen  rendezvous  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apaches,  and  manv  of  their  trails  and  monuments  —  usually 
mere  heape  of  stones  —  are  to  be  found  on  the  higher  reachea  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  Since  the  U.  S.  Government  put  the  Apaches  on 
reservations,  men  of  this  tribe  are  rarely  met  with  in  this  section. 

Many  ruins  of  e<u<u  blancM  (white  houses)  dot  the  landsoape  of  thia 
re^on,  and  the  barrancas  of  the  less  accessible  cross-spurs  of  the  moun- 
tams  are  perforated  by  the  deserted  and  silent  homes  of  the  early  cave- 
dweUers.  The  most  extensive  remains  of  these  lie  somé  miles  to  the  S. 
of  the  Ca«M  Orandea,  near  the  pueblo  of  Chuhuichupa  (place  of  the  dead)^ 
and  were  brought  to  light  in  1892  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Taylor  of  the  C.  Lum- 
holtz  Expedition.  "  They  are  in  a  huge  cave  in  a  gorge  on  the  northem 
8loi>e  of  the  Garrabato  arroyo.  The  cave  is  in  a  conglomerate  formation, 
faces  east,  and  lies  about  215  ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  The 
ascent  is  steep  and  somewhat  difficult.  At  a  little  distance,  the  high, 
regular  walls  of  the  houses,  with  their  many  doors  and  window  openings, 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  their  surroundings  of  jagged  clins  ana  a 
wildemess  of  woods.  Somé  of  the  walls  have  succumbed  to  the  weight 
of  ages,  but  on  the  whole,  the  ruins  are  in  a  good  state  of  préservation. 
The  space  covered  bv  the  houses  and  fallen  walls  is  125  ft.  deep  from  side 
to  side,  and  35  ft.  deep  at  the  oentral  part  of  the  dwellings.  The  roof 
of  the  cave,  or  rather  the  overhanging  clifT,  is  80  ft.  above  the  floor  at 
itfl  highest  point.  The  houses  are  arranged  in  an  arc  or  half-cirde  so  large 
as  hardly  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line.  The  front  row  is  but  one  story 
high,  while  the  adjoining  row  back  of  it  is  two  stories.  Each  room,  of 
which  there  are  more  than  a  score,  is  about  12  ft.  square  with  walls  vary- 
ing  in  thickness  from  15  inches  at  the  base  to  7  inches  at  the  top.  The 
sorfaces  of  the  walls  are  smooth  and  show  éviden  ces  of  carrying  six  or 
eight  coats  of  plaster.  The  floors  are  smoothly  cemented  and  are  as  hard 
as  stone.  A  hall  40  ft.  lon^  and  7  ft.  high  traverses  the  building.  This 
hall  was  fcxmerly  roofed^  with  heavy  rafters,  as  the  wall  sockets  are  yet 
visible.  At  the  end  of  this  space,  in  the  upper  story,  is  a  room  decorated 
in  red,  whÜe  the  space  around  the  entrance  is  painted  in  a  delicate  shade 
of  lavender.  Nothin/s  exoept  fragments  of  a  stone  axe  and  a  piece  of 
matting  were  found  in  this  deserted  building." 

The  Mormon  Settlement  of  Dublan  is  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Casas  Grandes  up  the  Casas  Grandes  Valley.  Several 
outlying  colonies  —  Juarez,  Diaz  and  Fernandez  Leal  —  are 
tributary  to  the  central  one.  The  group  is  often  referred  to  as 
Las  Colonias  de  Galeana,  from  the  district  in  which  thev 
lie.  This  oíficial  title  is  insisted  upon  by  Government  in  au 
legal  documents.  These  colonies  are  among  the  best  con- 
ducted  and  the  most  prosperous  in  the  Republic.  The  Boer 
Colony,  fartherto  the  S.,provedafailure.  The  Mormonsnum- 
ber  4,000  and  they  have  a  fíne  schoolhouse  which  cost  $75,000. 

Somé  25  M.  south  of  the  Mormon  Colony  of  Chuhuichupa 
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is  a  place  known  as  Cape  Valley,  where  there  is  another  huge 
cave  containing  a  group  of  houses,  in  one  of  which  53  rooms 
are  still  fairly  well  preserved.  Near  by  are  somé  ancient  grana- 
ries,  circular  in  shape,  and  from  15  to  20  ft.  high.  From  time  to 
time  the  newspapers  of  the  Republic  contain  stories  of  miners 
who  have  explored  the  inner  lastnesses  of  the  Sierra  Madres 
and  have  seen  Indians  supposed  to  belong  to  the  cave-dwell- 
in§  tribes.  Many  people  believe  they  exist  near  Maguari- 
chic.  Huge  caves  containing  deposits  of  mummies  have  been 
found  in  ^his  vicinity.    (Consult  Bancroft's  Native  Races,) 


13.  From  Presidio  del    Norte    viá  Chihuahua  to 

Topolobampo. 

KANSAS   CITY,  MEXICO  AND  ORIENT  RAILWAY. 

635  M.  from  the  Rio  Grandé  at  the  Mex.  bordér,  and  1650  from  Kanaas 
City  (U.  S.  A.),  the  northern  terminus.  Certain  portions  of  the  Mexiean 
extension  are  still  under  construction  and  trains  do  not  yet  run  through. 
For  detailed  infonnation  consult  the  latest  folder  of  the  Rly.  Co.  or  the 
Ouia  Oficicd.  From  Chihuahua  (see  below)  to  Miiiaca  (p.  61)  the 
Orient  Co.  uses  the  rails  of  the  Chihuahua  and  Pacific  Railway  (p.  63). 
Trains  enter  and  leave  the  C.  and  P.  station  at  Chihuahua,  on  the  S.-W. 
side  of  the  city. 

Presidio  del  Norte,  where  the  Orient  line  penetrates  to 
MexícO;  is  on  the  Rio  Grandé ^  at  the  junction  of  the  Conchos 
River,  about  midway  between  El  PasOj  the  N.  tenninus  of  the 
National  Rlys.,  and  Eagle  Pass,  the  end  of  the  International 
Line.  The  customs  examinations,  quarantine  regulations  and 
other  International  f ormalities  are  similar  to  those  mentioned 
at  p.  1. 

The  railway  curves  toward  the  S.,  tra verses  a  number  of 
Mexiean  ranchos  and  skirts  the  southem  edge  of  the  fertile 
Rio  Conchos  Valley.  The  line  sweeps  toward  the  N.  and 
crosses  the  Conchos  River,  on  a  fine  steel  bridge,  near  Rancho 
Viejo.  Near  109  M.  Encantada  (4,260  ft.)  there  is  a  mountain 
of  almost  pure  irón  similar  to  the  Irón  Mt.  of  Durango^  d^ 
seribed  atp.  103.  We  tra  verse  a  fine  upland  country  (3,000- 
5,000  ft.)  devoted  to  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 

147  M.  Áldatna.  We  cross  the  Rio  Chvmscar  on  a  ten-span 
steel  bridge.  The  rly.  line  runs  due  W.  to  167  Üf .  Chihuahva 
(described  at  p.  26),  where  the  Orient  line  crosses  that  of  the 
National  Rlys.  of  Mexico  (Rte.  6,  p.  25). 

The  west-bound  train  leaves  from  the  station  of  the  Chi- 
hvahua  and  Pacific  Raüway  and  runs  toward  the  S.-W.  aeross 
a  beautiful  upland  plain  devoted  to  stock-raising.  Somé  of  the 
haciendas  hereabout  are  the  largest,  in  point  of  size,  in  Mexico. 
We  pass  the  nondescript  stations  of  16  M.  Salas  and  33  M. 
Santa  Isabd.  Here  the  Éne  curves  sharply  and  runs  northward 
to  51  M.  San  Andres,  whenoe  it  trends  toward  the  N.-W.  The 
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ride  is  steadily  upward.  Beyond  63  M.  BustiUo  we  skirt  the 
shore  of  the  Laguna  de  Castilla,  6,483  f t.  above  the  levél  of 
the  sea.  Beyond  82  M.  San  Antonio  (6,710  ft.)  we  enter  the 
foothills  of  a  spur  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  Between 
this  point  and  Mesa  Staiion  (see  p.  61)  the  splendid  '^Mother 
Rangé"  describes  a  gigán  tic  re  verse  curve,  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  forms  an  irregular  Continental  Divide, 
from  one  slope  of  which  the  waters  flow  to  the  Atlantic  and 
from  the  other  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  rly.  line  crosses  the 
ran^e  at  three  separate  points,  now  descending  intő  the  At- 
lantic, now  intő  the  Pacific  basin.  The  scenery  in  certain 
places  is  magnifícent.  The  entire  region  has  hitherto  been 
more  or  less  a  sealed  book  to  the  travelling  world,  but  when 
the  grandeur  of  its  mountain  scenery  is  appreciated  and  its 
wide,  game-haunted  woodlands  penetrated,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly  become  a  popular  tourist  resort,  The  best  exponents  of 
the  almost  matchless  climate  are  the  Tarahumare  Indians, 
manyof  whom  live  to  a  great  age. 

The  train  climbs  over  the  first  ridge  at  100  M.  Pedernales 
(7,549),  at  a  higher  elevation  than  that  of  Mexico  City.  We 
descend  the  western  slope  of  the  barrier  to  166  M.  La  Junta, 
a  jímction  of  the  branch  line  {Ramal  de  la  Junta  á  Temosa- 
chic),  which  rmis  in  a  northerly  direction  to  54  M.  Temo- 
sachic  —  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the  Indián  region  referred 
to  below^ 

By  far  the  most  interesting  people  of  the  northern  Sierra  Madre 
region  are  the  Taraliumard  Indiaiis,  whose  rangé  is  from  Temosachic} 
at  the  N.,  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  Staie  of  Chihuahua.  The  25.000 
(approximate)  living  members  of  the  tribe  are  the  lees  of  a  populous 
nation  which  the  Spanish  Conquistadores  found  in  possession  of  the  vast 
region  now  called  Chihuahua.  The  name,  Tarahumare,  is  derived  from 
a  ourions  game,  or  race,  which  the  Indians  run  from  morning  till  night, 
driving  before  them  a  large  ball.  Both  men  and  women  are  splendid 
runners  and  their  endmtinoe  is  phenomenal.  Mr,  LurnhoÜ»  (see  p.  ccxl) 
considers  the  Tarahumare  the  fínest  runner  in  the  world.    "This  pro- 

?en8ity  for  running  is  so  great  that  the  name  of  the  tribe  alludes  to  it. 
'arahumare  is  a  Spanish  corruption  of  ralámari,  the  meaning  of  which, 
though  somewhat  obscure,  may  doubtless  be  given  as  *foot-runners.' 
A  heaithy  Tarahumare  wül  easily  run  170  miles  without  stopping. 
When  sent  öut  as  a  messenger  he  goes  along  at  a  slow  trot,  running  stead- 
ily and  constantly.  A  man  has  been  known  to  carry  a  letter  in  five  days. 
from  Guazapares  to  Chihucihua  City  and  back,  a  distance  of  nearly  600 
miles  by  the  road.  While  executing  these  feats  of  endurance  the  Indians 
live  on  pinole,  a  native  dish  made  of  maize  and  water.  Where  the  Tara- 
humares  serre  the  Mexicans  they  are  often  employed  to  run  wild  horses 
intő  the  corral.  It  may'take  them  two  or  three  days,  but  they  will  bring 
them  in;  the  horses  thorou^ly  exhausted,  the  men  comparatively  fresh. 
In  the  aexne  way  they  will  run  down  a  deer.  foUowing  it  for  days  through 
anow  and  rain,  until  the  animál  is  cornerea  and  easily  shot  with  arrows, 
or  antU  it  is  utterly  jaded  and  its  hoofs  dropping  off .  The  men  are  great 
hnnters  and  expert  archers;  making  their  own  bows  and  arrows. 

'* The  women  can  run  as  fást  and  as  far  as  the  men.  They  are  all  fond 
of  running  by  moonlight  or  torchlight;  the  races  sometimes  lasting  over 

^  The  numerous  towns  and  villages  in  the  state  with  names  terminat- 
ing  in  chic  pertoin  to,  or  were  formerly  inhabited  by,  these  Indians. 
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two.or  three  days.  As  darkness  comes  on,  torches  of  resinous  píne-^ood 
are  lighted  and  carried  along  to  illuminate  the  path  of  the  runners,  ihat 
they  may  not  stumble,  making  the  scene  one  of  extrémé  picturesqueness. 
as  these  torch-bearers,  démon-liké^  hurry  through  the  forest.  Át  their 
local  running-races  the  men  sometmies  kick  a  small  ball  before  them,  the 
women  using  a  small  forked  stick  to  keep  the  ball  in  advanee  of  them  as . 
they  run.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  sturdy  amazons 
race  heavily  alon^  with  astonishing  perseveranee.  When  creeks  or  water- 
holes  come  in  their  way  they  simply  lift  their  skirts,  á  la  DianCt  and  make 
short  work  of  the  crossing." 

One  usually  gets  one's  fírst  sight  of  the  Tarahumares  in  Chihuahua 
City,  whither  they  go  for  barter.  The  pure-bloods  are  an  interesting  folk  — 
honest,  truthful  and  industrious.  Where  they  have  become  Mexicanized, 
and  have  adopted  the  language  and  customs  of  their  neighbors.  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  untrustworthy,  and  are  addicted  to  lying.  They  are  of  médium 
size,  muscular,  with  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  of  a  light.  chocolate 
brown  color.  They  resent  the  encroachment  of  the  Mexicans,  but  only 
in  the  remote  and  less  desirable  regions  have  they  been  able  to  preserve 
their  native  language  and  reli^ious  customs  and  teachings.  Both  men 
and  women  wear  long,  flowing,  jet-black  hair,  and  they  never  grow  bald. 
Beards  among  the  men  are  rare;  when  these  appear  the  hairs  are  plucked 
out,  whiskers  being  distastef ul  to  the  people.  Their  devil  is  always 
represented  with  a  beard,  and  they  call  the  Mexicans  derisively  shabátahi 
—  the  bearded  ones.  The  men,  who  are  more  numerous  than  women,  are 
powerful  and  enduríng.  Chastity  is  a  noteworthy  characteristie  of  the 
tribe  and  to  this  is  perchance  attributable  their  remarkable  physical  en- 
durance  and  long  life.  A  strong  young  man  will  carry  a  weight  of  100 
Ibs.  or  more  on  his  head  for  hundreds  of  miles,  without  showin^  fatigue. 
They  live  in  the  open,  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  many  attam  an  age 
of  a  century  or  more.  They  lőve  heat  and  will  lie  naked  in  a  scorching 
sun  that  would  shrivel  a  white  man.  Despite  this  lőve  of  heat  they  bear 
cold  unflinchingly  and  they  make  nothing  of  travelling  barefoot  through 
six  inches  of  snow. 

The  section  of  the  Sierra  Madre  in  which  they  live  is  one  of  the  health- 
iest  in  Mexico.  The  air  is  dry  and  íine,  and  the  region  is  a  hunter*s  para- 
dise.  Turkeys  and  similar  fowl  abound.  Despite  the  heavy  snows  — 
which  are  features  of  the  winter  climate  —  a  multitude  of  green  and 
yellow-headed  parrots  ^the  latter  are  the  talkers)  make  the  district  their 
home  and  feed  on  the  pine  cones  which  grow  in  the  higher  aierras.  Ante- 
lope  are  plentiful,  and  bears  are  often  met  with.  The  Indians  hunt  the 
former  by  wrapping  themselves  in  an  antelope  skin  and  stalking  the 
game  just  as  the  American  Indians  formerljr  hunted  the  bison.^ 

The  TarcAumarea  kill  rabbits  with  a  species  of  boomerang  (aa  do  the 
Mo^uit  of  New  Mexico),  a  relic,  doubtless,  of  the  days  when  they  and 
their  Australian  kinsmen  crossed  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  tne  chain  of  islands 
which  perhaps  once  linked  Asia  with  America. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Sierra  Madre  rangé  inhabited  by  the  Tarahu- 
mares there  is  to  be  found  the  largest  woodpecker  known  —  Cam'pephütM 
imverialea.  This  ^plendid  bird,  which  usually  has  for  its  habitat  the 
rarely  travelled  highlands  of  the  Sierra,— that  reach  from  the  American 
frontier  at  the  N.  to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  rangé  in  the  Mexican 
State  of  Jalieco,  —  is  seldom  found  in  museums:  the  male  bird  is  noted 
for  its  great  length  (it  sometimes  measures  2  ft.  from  the  tip  of  the  tail 
to  the  end  of  the  pointed  bili)  and  for  its  gorgeous  erest.  The  pluma^ 
of  the  male  is  black- and- white;  that  of  the  femkle  is  more  subdued  m 
tone.  The  birds  are  generally  found  in  pairs  and  are  usually  too  sh^ 
to  be  trapped  or  shot.  The  Tarahumares  consider  them  such  a  great  deli" 
oacy  that  they  will  cut  down  a  big  tree  that  contains  a  nest  with  eggs  or 
young  birds.  The  Mexicans  shoot  them  when  possible.  believing  their 
plumage  benefícial  to  health.  When  secured  the  feathers  are  held  close  to 
the  ears  to  thus  impart  their  alieged  magnetism  and  keep  out  the  bad 


1  Hunters  will  liké  to  remember  that  a  species  of  poison  ivy  grows 
luxuriantly  on  these  mountain  slopes,  and  is  to  be  avoided. 
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effectfl  of  the  wind.  A  characteristic  of  this  ^nt  woodpecker  is  that  a 
pair  will  attack  a  huee  tree  and  feed  upon  it  till  it  falls. 

Somé  of  the  Tcfranumare  characteristics  are  very  peculiar.  Bashful- 
ness  is  a  tribal  trait.  The  women  do  the  wooing  and  the  marriage  cere- 
xnon;^  is  so  simple  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name.  When  a  mother  feels 
her  time  approaching  she  retires  to  somé  ionelj^  and  secluded  spot  in  the 
woods,  being  too  bashf ul  to  bear  her  child  while  others  are  aoout.  She 
tightens  her  girdle  around  her  waist,  holds  on  to  the  branch  of  a  tree 
and  bears  her  child  in  a  sitting  posture.  After  the  little  one  is  bom  the 
husband  brings  the  wife  a  jar  of  wann  water  from  which  she  occasionaily 
drinks.  The  mother  may  lie  down  for  that  day^  but  the  next  morning 
finds  her  at  work  as  if  nothing  had  been  amiss  with  her. 

The  dress  of  the  men  is  very  scanty,  and  though  they  usually  wear  a 
blanket  when  in  a  town  or  city,  they  gp  naked  or  elad  in  a  home-spun 
breech  clout,  of  wool,  when  among  their  native  hills.  The  attire  of  the 
women  is  almost  as  simple;  a  short  tunic,  a  skirt  and  rope  sandais,  with 
the  traditional  string  of  beads.  The  timic  is  discarded  when  they  are 
away  from  civilization.  They  dislike  mirrors,  j^referring  not  to  look  at 
themselves.  To  both  men  and  women  the  Mexicans  smell  liké  pigs  and 
the  Americans  üke  coffee;  both  ofiFensive  odors  to  them. 

The  priests,  or  medicine  men,  often  tie  rags  about  their  heads  to  keep 
their  tnoughts  from  escaping.  Both  sexes  liké  to  adorn  themselves  with 
Btrings  of  glass  beads,  pieces  of  shell,  and  necklaces  made  of  the  seeds  of 
a  plánt  known  as  Coix  calachrytna-Jchi  (tears  of  Job).  The  medicine 
men  are  never  without  several  strings  of  these  beads,  to  which  they  at- 
tribute  curative  properties.* 

Many  membersof  the  tribe  dwell  in  caves.  and  are  known  as  the  Amer** 
ioan  Úave-DweUsrs.  The  Indians  consiaer  their  caves  —  which  are 
met  with  almost  anywhere  in  the  Sierra  Madrea  —  as  safer  and  more 
natural  shelters  than  they  could  build  for  themselves.  Back  beneath 
the  arching  and  overhanging  roof  of  somé  big  cavern  the  Tarahumare 
will  build  several  small  rooms  of  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  with 
these  as  storerooms  and  livine^-rooms  he  is  content.  In  front  of  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern  there  is  generally  a  stone  or  mud  wall,  three  or 
"more  ft.  high,  as  a  protection  against  weather  and  wild  beasts.  Many 
of  the  caverns  contam  naturai  springs  of  water  which  supply  the  oceu- 
pants.  Sometimes  the  floor  space  is  extended  by  an  artincial  terrace  in 
iront  of  the  cave,  the  largest  of  which  are  a  hundred  or  more  feet  in 
width  and  forty  or  fífty  in  depth.  Inhabited  cav^  are  rarely  found  in 
inaccessible  places,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Clifif-Dwellers  in  the  S.-W.  of 
the  U.  S.  A.  Where  they  are  difficult  of  access  the  natives  reach  them 
by  means  of  crude  ladders  or  by  a  stairway  cut  in  the  soft  rock.  Somé 
Tarahutnarea  dwell  in  houses  made  of  low  stone  walls  covered  by  timbers 
that  slope  to  the  n>ound  and  form  a  slanting  roof.  Those  who  Uve  in 
proximity  to  the  Mexicans  have  adobe  houses  with  thatch^  roofs. 
Others  are  not  infrequently  made  by  piacing  two  poles  upright  and  lean-« 
ing  beams  against  them. 

Tarahumarb  Lgqends  and  folk-lore  point  to  an  extrémé  antiquity. 
The  people  i>ractice  fetish  worship  and  believe  that  stones  and  similar 
inanimate  things  possess  life.  A  singular  religious  observance  is  the  cult 
of  a  species  of  cactus  known  ás  Mammüaria  and  as  Echinocactua  —  in 
the  Tarahumare  tongue,  Hikuli.  These  plants  live  for  several  months 
after  they  are  uprooted,  and  the  eating  of  them  causes  a  state  of 
ecstasy. 

The  TíMrahwnare  is  devoid  of  artistic  sense  and  his  pottery  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  ruins  of  Caacu  Grandea  and  in  the  old  cliff-dwell- 
ings  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  The  native  wealth  lies  in  the  possession 
of  cattie.^  If  a  native  owns  three  or  four  bead  of  cattle  and  a  dozen  or  so 
goats  he  is  deemed  rich.  Corn  is  the  most  important  agrioultural  product 
and  of  it  the  native  is  very  fond.   If  corn  is  not  forthcoming  as  food 

1  These  beads  are  plentif  ul  at  Cttemavaca  and  other  Mexican  towns, 
where  the  customarv  price  is  50  c.  for  a  lőne  string.  It  is  said  that  peasant 
women  in  Spain  and  Italy  use  them  as  a  taüsman,  and  that  certain  dajraes 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  give  them  to  teething  chUdren. 
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when  the  Indián  works  for  the  Mexican  he  quits  and  seeks  employment 
where  it  is  plentiful.  He  is  fond  of  deer,  mice,  gophers,  skunks  and  birds. 
His  chief  delicacy  is  the  secretion  of  a  scale  insect  —  Cwrteria  mexicana  — 
which  in  the  summer  months  is  gathered  from  the  branches  of  eertain 
trees,  roUed  by  hand  intő  thick,  brown  sticks,  and  laid  away  for  the 
winter.  It  is  said  to  be  efficacious  in  fever,  is  highly  prized  —  particularly 
when  boiled  and  eaten  as  a  sauce  with  p>orridge  —  and  possesses  a  sweet- 
ish  acid  taste.  A  falsé  truffie  (mentioned  as  a  varíety  of  the  European 
Melaiwgasier  variegcUtíS,  and  known  as  the  species  meoncanus)  is  found 
in  the  highlands  and  is  aiso  much  prized;  it  is  plentiful  and  grows  an 
inch  or  two  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Dogs  and  pigs  fatten  on  it 
and  are  employed  in  seeking  it.  It  tastes  liké  an  over-ripe  pear  with  a 
suggestion  of  onion,  and  it  is  the  winter  food  of  coyotes,  foxes  and  bears. 
The  natives  make  and  drink  vast  quantities  of  a  beér  called  tesiyino, 
which  resembles  pulque  or  milky-white  water;  it  is  the  product  of  corn 
fermented,  is  slightly  intoxicating,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  taste.  The 
making  of  this  liquor,  which  is  used  in  all  the  celebrations  and  dances. 
is  one  of  the  chief  ceremonies  of  the  Indián  life  and  it  forms  an  integrál 
part  of  the  tribal  religion. 

Near  the  village  of  Temoaachic  is  a  limestone  plain  known  as  Yepomera. 
From  layers  30  or  more  feet  below  the  surface  fossil  bones  are  dug.  The 
Indians  caH  them  giant's  bones  —  hueaoe  de  gigantea  —  and  they  grind 
them  up  intő  a  meoicine  which  is  believed  to  be  a  strengthener. 

For  further  Information  under  this  head  consult  Unknown  Mexico^  by 
Carl  Lumholtz,  2  vols. 

The  Pima  Indians,  who  are  allied  in  customs  and  language  to  the 
Tareihumarea,  dwell  to  the  south  of  the  Tso'ahumare  region,  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  Mountains.  Still  further  to  the  S.,  near  the  bordér  of  the  state, 
is  the  important  mining  town  of  Guadalwpe  y  Calvo,  picturesquely  situ- 
ated  in  a  deep  basin  surrounded  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Mádra 
plateau.  Seventeen  miles  to  the  N.  is  the  TepaklUUie  village  of  Nabo- 
OAME—  "where  the  nopal  grows."  Here  dwell  the  lees  of  the  fast- 
diminishing  Tepehuane  tribe,  dwindled  now  to  somé  l.öOO  souls.  A  few 
live  in  the  nei^hboring  villages  of  San  Franciaco  de  Lajaa^  SamUiago 
Teneraca,  MüpiUaa  Chico,  M.  Grandé  and  Santa  Maria  Ocotlqn.  The' 
region  is  agriculturally  fine  and  it  marks  the  northernmost  limit  of  the 
tnbe's  former  domain.  These  Indians  resemble  the  Tarakumares  in 
many  ways.  Their  language  is  hard  and  fuU  of  consonants;  not  a  few  of 
the  Indians  8i)eak  Spanii^,  acquired  from  their  Mexican  neighbors. 
Many  odd  beliefs  prevail.  Finger-  and  toe-nails  are  permitted  to  grow 
long  —  af ter  the  Chinese  fashion  —  for  fear  that  cutting  them  will  pro- 
duce  blindness.  A  man's  sóul  is  supposed  to  be  located  between  hifl 
stomach  and  chest;  a  sleeper  is  never  wakened,  as  his  sóul  may  be  absent 
and  be  wandering  about.  When  a  man  is  ill  his  sóul  is  thought  to  be  ab- 
sent. UnmarriecT women  are  not  permitted  to  eat  meat  from  the  spinal 
•column  of  a  deer,  as  their  backs  would  grow  curved  and  they  would  have 
the  back-ache.  Animals  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  change  their  forms. 
An  odd  custom  of  the  tribe  relates  to  chastity.  Immorality  is  punished 
by  public  switching  on  the  bare  skin. 

The  Tepehuanes  have  a  curious  musical  instrument  called  the 
tawitól;  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  nearly  two  meters  long.  It  is  förmed  of  a 
large  round  gouM  on  the  top  of  which  is  fastened  a  bi^  bow,  back  down: 
a  board  on  which  the  performer  places  his  foot  holds  it  in  position.  This 
instrument  is  called  the  "  musical  bow  "  and  in  sonorousness  it  resembles 
the  "  cello.'  The  ahameni  beat  the  taut  string  with  two  sticks,  in  a  rhsrthm- 
ical  measure  of  one  long  and  two  short  beats.  When  dancing  to  its  music, 
men  and  women  wear  anklets  of  rattles  made  from  the  empty  dried  pods 
of  a  palm.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Tepehuanea  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Tarahumarea.   (Carl  Lumholtz.) 

South  of  the  Tepehuanea  region,  near  the  town  of  Mara2e»,  live 
the  remainder  of  the  Tubar  tribe,  but  few  pure-bloods  of  which  re- 
main.  They  intermarry  with  Mexicans.  Their  language  resembles  the 
Nahiiotl  and  their  customs  those  of  the  Tarahumarea.  Many  curi- 
ous pieces  of  pottery  and  burnt  beads  have  been  taken  from  Tubar 
tombs. 
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122  M.  Minaco'  (6,921  ft.),  on  a  broad  mesa  or  upland  plain 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  sierras.  The  town  is  a  sort  of  out- 
flttiog-poet  for  many  of  the  mining-camps  which  lie  to  the 
S.  and  W.  Hotd  Mtfíacai  opposite  the  rly.  station  (couríers 
meet  all  trains),  $3  to  $4  Am.  Pl.  Outfíts  and  guides  for  hunters 
or  prospectors  can  be  had  of  the  hotel  manager. 

From  Minaca  on  to  La  Junta  (on  the  Pacific  Coast  Division) 
the  stations  are  nondescrípt,  but  the  monntain  scenery  is  as 
wild  and  beautiful  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  Republic.  The 
hills  are  immensely  rich  in  minerals  and  the  r^ion  is  dotted 
with  mining-camps.  We  cross  the  Guerrero  River  and  soon  enter 
the  Canon  of  the  Guerrero.  The  line  zig-zags  in  and  out  of  the 
gorges,  climbing  steadily  up  the  mountain-sides.  At  148  M. 
Piaiackic  ("^,225  ft.)  the  scenery  is  very  attractive.  The  town 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  region,  with  a  church  dating  from 
1665.  Many  Tarahumare  Indians  are  to  be  seen  hereabout. 
Beyond  Pichachic  the  gorge  deepens  and  the  diflficult  engin- 
eering  problems  have  necessitated  many  costly  cuts  and 
bridges. 

167.  M.  San  Jv^nüo  (7,870  ft.),  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
pine  woods.  The  tail,  lithe  trees  clothe  the  region  for  miles 
around,  and  several  American  saw-mills  are  at  work  hereabout 
cutting  lumber  and  railway  ties  for  shipment  to  other  points 
in  the  Republic. 

The  rly.  traverses  somé  200  luiles  of  magnifícent  timber-land,  nearly 
600,000  acres  of  which  have  recently  been  purchased  by  Americans. 
Saw-mills  are  being  erected  and  considerable  quantities  of  turpentine  and 
resin  are  being  sbípped  out. 

178  M.  Bocoyna  (7,287  ft.).  We  enter  the  picturesque 
Canon  of  the  Bocoyna  River y  and  at  190  M.  CreeL  (7,963  ft.)  we 
reach  the  highest  point  on  the  line  (one  mile  and  a  half  above 
Presidio  and  the  Rio  Grandé)  and  cross  the  western  spur  of 
the  Continental  Divide. 

At  225  M.  Mesa  (7,350  ft.)we  come  to  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful canons  in  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  finest  bit  of  scenery 
on  the  line.  About  1,000  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  railway,  and 
paralleling  it  for  a  short  distance,  is  the  wonderful  Borranca 
de  Cobre  (Copper  Gorge),  a  gigantic  rift  in  the  earth  over  a 
hundred  miles  long,  five  miles  wide  and  from  4,000  to  5,000 
ft.  deep.  At  this  point  it  forms  a  horseshoe  curve  and  affords 
beguiling  views  down  the  chasm  to  the  right  and  left.  The 
Uriqu£  River j  a,  tributary  of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  flows  through  the 
cárion.  Wüd  scenery,  wüd  gáme  and  wild  flowers  are  special- 
tíes  of  the  region.  Of  the  latter  there  is  an  almost  endless 
variety.  The  lower  reaches  of  the  gorge  riot  in  tropical  vege- 
tation, and  there  f ruits  and  flowers  grow  that  would  not  thrive 
in  the  cold  uplands.  "Painted  liké  a  flower"  and  celebrated 
for  its  stupendous  and  awe-inspiring  scenery,  the  Barranca 
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de  Cobre  is  a  wortlrv  Latin-American  rival  of  the  beautiful 
Orand  Cafíon  of  the  Colorado  in  Arizona  (U.  S.  A.). 

It  is  down  grade  from  Mesa,  and  between  this  point  and 
La  Junta j  105  miles  distant,  we  drop  from  7,350  it.  to  less 
than  700.  The  scenery  is  wildly  picturesque. 

351  M.  La  Junta  (656  ft.),  at  the  top  of  the  beautiful  Rio 
Fuerte  VáUeyy  overlooking  an  amazingly  rich  and  tropical 
region,  is  contiguous  to  the  Fuerte  River^  which  emerges  írom 
the  mountains  hard  by  and  fiows  through  the  State  of  Sinxdoa 
to  the  sea.  To  the  N.  of  La  Junta,  in  the  magnificent  Septen- 
trion  Caiion,  are  the  remains  of  the  homes  of  the  early 
CuPF-DwELLERS,  while  on  the  walls  of  the  gorge  are  painted 
records  which  no  doubt  refer  to  this  vanished  race.  Not  far 
from  the  station  are  the  locally  celebrated  Hot  Springs  {Agua 
Caliente  de  Baca)  whose  medicinái  sulphur  waters  (110** 
Fahr.)  are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  ailments. 

The  line  soon  emerges  from  the  foothills  and  descends  the 
Rio  Fuerte  VaUey  on  a  gentle  gradient.  The  soil  of  this  favored 
region  is  phenomenally  deep  and  amazingly  productive.  Shel- 
tered  bv  the  Sierra  Madre  Rangé  from  the  cool  north  winds, 
warmed  by  a  sempitemal  sun  and  drenched  by  tropical 
showers,  the  earth  brings  forth  riches  such  as  toiling  farmers 
in  certain  arid  regions  of  the  U.  S.  A.  perhaps  neverdreamed 
of .  Dates,  fígs,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,,  bananas,  pineapples, 
papayas  (comp.  p.  548)  and  whatnot  are  but  a  few  of  the 
multiplicity  of  fine  fruits.  Smiling  íields  of  sugar-cane  stretch 
away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  while  the  more  homely  but 
equally  wealth-producing  crops  are  represented  by  Kafl&r 
com,  chick-peas,  potatoes,  tobacco,  wheat,  apples  and  an 
almost  endless  vanety  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  products. 

At  454  M.  Mochis  Junctton,  the  line  enters  the  rich  Mochis 
Vaüey.  Thirteen  miles  further  on  we  come  to 

467  M.  Topolobampo,  the  Pacific  terminus  of  the  road, 
which,  though  1,659  miles  from  its  northem  end,  is  500  miles 
east  of  San  Francisco  and  a  hundred  or  more  miles  east  of  Salt 
Laké  City,  in  Utah.  The  undeveloped  town  overlooks  Topolo- 
bampo  Bay,  a  beautiful  natural  harbor  with  an  area  of  somé 
50  miles  and  with  water  so  deep  that  large  ships  can  tie  up 
at  the  pier  within  a  stone-throw  of  the  beach.  A  rangé  of 
low  hills  separates  the  bay  from  the  ocean.  The  port  is  linked 
to  GuaymaSy  Mazatlan  and  other  Mex.  Pacific  Coast  Ports 
by  several  lines  of  steamers.  For  fares,  sailing  dates,  etc., 
address  W.  Iherri  é  Hijos  Sucrs.,  Guaymas  (Mexico),  or  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient  Railway,  Topolob.ampo, 
Mexico.  The  bay  swarms  with  fine  fish  and  many  aquatíc 
birds  make  it  a  permanent  breeding-place. 
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14.  From  Chihuahua  to  Mifiaca. 

GHIHUAHÜA  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

(Mexico  Norih-Weslem  R.  R.) 

194  K.  One  train  daily  in  6  hrs.  Faré.  Ist  cl.  S7.76.  For  time  of  depar- 
tűre  of  trains  oonsult  the  rly.  folder  or  the  Gtúa  Oficial.  The  scenery 
along  the  line  is  described  at  p.  56,  Rte.  13. 

15.  From  Jimenez  viá  Párral  to  Rosario. 

One  train  daily  in  6  hrs.  Faré  .to  Porral,  S2.70  Ist  d. ;  to  Roaario, 
$4.65  Ist  cl.  Trams  leave  Jimenez  from  the  main  line  station  of  the 
National  Rlys.   For  hotels,etc.,  comp.  Jimenez,  p.  33. 

When  the  train  quits  the  station  it  runs  parallel  to  the  main 
line  for  a  short  distance,  crosses  a  long  bridge,  then  sweeps 
round  to  the  W.  and  tra verses  a  fairly  levél,  highly  cultivated 
country  in  which  numerous  flocks  of  goats  are  conspicuous 
features.  6  Kilóm.  Orion,  A  number  of  white-walled  haciendas 
are  visible  on  the  left,  and  bevond  them,  cutting  the  sky-line, 
is  a  series  of  blue-peaked  hills.  Many  exaggerated  Jack-rab- 
bits,  with  long,  up-standing  ears,  loUop  away  from  the  passing 
train ;  the  whistle  of  the  field-lark  is  heard.  The  eye  wanders 
over  large  grain-fíelds  destitute  of  trees. 

30  K.  Troya,  in  the  midst  of  piles  of  gray  and  brown  metallic 
ores  awaiting  shipment  to  the  reduction  works  at  Torreon 
(p.  35).   The  mines  lie  o£í  in  the  distant  hills. 

40  K.  Baca,  the  shipping-point  for  the  rich  ores  from  the 
mines  visible  in  the  hills  to  the  left.  A  railway,  8  kilometers 
long,  runs  hence  to  the  Cigarrero  Mine  (see  below).  A  wagon- 
ette  alsó  conveys  passengers  to  and  from  the  camp  (faré 
50  c.  one  way,  $1  round  trip).  A  well-beaten  highway  over 
which  all  the  ores  were  transported  prior  to  1907  leads  from 
the  station  to  the  hills.  The  district,  generally  known  as  the 
Almóloyaj  is  one  of  the  most  important  míning'  regions  in 
Mexico,  and  is  noted  for  its  almost  inexhaustible  deposits 
of  high-grade  gold,  silver  and  copper  ores. 

The  mines  Ue  in  a  mountain  ridge,  called  the  Sierra  de  Almoloya,  about 
7  mUes  long  by  2  M.  wide,  which  rises  about  1,500  ft.  above  the  levél  plain. 
The  oldest  mine,  Santa  Eulalia,  was  known  to  the  Indians  before  the 
Conquest,  and  although  it  has  been  worked  almost  continuously  for  up- 
wards  of  four  centuries,  it  is  more  productive  to-day  than  ever.  An  almost' 
equally  celebrated  mine.  El  Cigarrero.  owned  by  a  Mexican  company, 
has  been  known  to  produce  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  worth  of  ore 
a  month.  Many  other  rich  mines  are  worked  hereabout,  and  an  almost 
steady  stream  of  ore  passes  through  the  Baca  station  en  route  to  the 
Torreon  smelter.  The  Almoloya  region  is  alsó  celebrated  for  fluxing  ores 
which  contain  the  elements  necessary  for  fluxing  the  highly  sUicious  ore 
produced  in  somé  of  the  Porral  (p.  o4)  mines. 

46  K.  Doraáa.  59  K.  Morüa,  We  leave  the  levél  country 
and  traverse  a  hilly  region  less  fertile  than  the  plains  we  have 
left.  The  land  is  crossed  by  dry  water-courses  many  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  adjacent  coimtry.  During  the  rainy 
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season  the  waters  which  deluge  the  dry  surface  race  down  the 
hillsides  and  cut  deep  guUej's  in  the  alluvial  soil.  In  the  tiny 
valleys  between  the  nills  are  cultivated  patches,  each  with  a 
^small  well  and  a  primitive  well-sweep,  constructed  of  a  beam 
poised  on  a  f ulcrum  with  a  heavy  stone  or  a  basket  of  earth 
at  one  end  and  a  long  rope  with  a  bucket  suspended  from  the 
other.  These  originál  see-saws  are  apparently  the  delight  of  , 
the  youngsters  who  ride  astride  the  beam  as  it  goes  up  and 
down.  65  K.  Adda.  76  K.  Gomera. 

83  K.  Maturana.  Bare  brown  hills  (which  the  train  climbs 
steadily) ,  pregnant  with  mineral  wealth  and  carved  by  the  erod- 
ing  wind  and  rain  intő  fántastic  shapes,  advertise  the  approach 
to  Párral.  Lines  of  burros  laden  with  country  produce  and 
with  fat  matrons  in  voluminous  red  petticoats,  wind  over  the 
Wlls  toward  the  metropolis.  Sarape-clad  bumpkins  run  along- 
side  each  animál,  twist  its  tail,  prod  its  ribs  with  sticks  and 
shout  burro  in  an  effort  to  accelerate  its  speed. 

90  K.  Párral,  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey, 
see  p.  67. 

i6.  Párral. 

Arrlval.  The  Railway  Station  (eatcunón  dél  Ferrocarril)  stands  on  a 
level  plateau  a  mile  or  more  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Double-seated 
cabs  (a  species  of  vehicle  known  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  a  rockaway)  meet  all 
trains.  To  any  hotel  or  residence,  25  c,  includine  several  pieces  of  hand- 
lugsage.  Trunks  (checks  had  best  be  given  to  the  hotel  manager)  50  o» 
each.  Gab  faré  within  the  town  is  $1  an  hour.  Tram-cars  intő  the  town  ő  c. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Gran  Cen^roZ  (free  omnibus).  Germán 
management  and  cooking  (English  and  Spanish  spoken),  $3.50  to  $4.50 
a  day,  Am.  Pl.  Gran  Hotel  Francés,  S3  to  $5  Am.  Pl.  Hotel  Paris,  S2.50 
to  S3.Ő0  Am.  Pl.  Rooms  without  meals  ean  be  arranged  for  at  any  of 
the  hotels. 

Banks,  where  checks  and  letters  of  credit  may  be  cashed:  Baneo 
Minero  de  Chihnahua;  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico.  Priváté  Bankenif 
S,  StaUforth  y  Herr/umo  Sucesorea  y  Cía, 

Club.  Párral  Foreign  Club,  on  tne  CaUe  de  Mercaderee,  and  2  Mexican 
clubs. 

Tlieatros.  El  Teátro  Hidalgó  (oompleted  in  1906  at  a  cost  of  $100,000) 
,faces  the  Plaza  de  la  Indepenaencia.  A  statue  of  the  patriot  Miguel  Hi^ 
dalqo  y  CoatiUa  stands  in  the  newly  made  jardin  in  the  same  pUua. 

Amexican  NowsiiapArs  and  magazines;  traveller's  requisites,  eto.,  at 
the  Porral  Newe  Co.  Sucre.  (English  spoken),  Calle  de  Mercaderea. 

ffidalgo  del  ParraP  (6,200  ft.),  named  for  the  patriot 
*Miguel  Hidalgó,  chief  town  of  the  District  of  Hidalgó,  with 
16,382  inhabitants,  stands  at  the  base  of  a  tall,  cross-sur- 
mounted  hill  (Sierra  de  la  Cruz)  on  the  margin  of  the  semi< 
dry  Párral  River  and  flanks  the  old  stage-road  between 
Jimenez  and  Rosario. 

From  the  station  a  long,  rocky  street  innocent  of  sidewalks 
leads  intő  the  town.  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  mining 
centre.  Heavily  laaen  ore-wagons  drawn  by  straining  mulea 
are  familiar  figures  in  the  street  life. 

^  Párral  means  a  large  earthen  jar;  alsó  a  vine  with  maoy  shoots. 
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Portál  fírst  came  intő  history  in  1547,  wben  it  was  mentioned  (in 
conneetion  with  the  newly  discovered  Santa  Barbara  region)  as  unusuaíly 
rich  in  metallic  ores.  Since  that  date  (which  coincides  with  the  dis- 
covery  of  somé  of  its  fabulously  rich  mines),  it  has  been  celebrated  for 
a  steady  output  of  valuable  metals.  Town  records  bearing  the  date  of 
1612  refer  to  the  almost  uninterrupted  stream  of  wealth  which  went 
from  this  jejune  mining-camp  to  the  glittering  court  of  the  Spanish  kings. 
In  1600  it  contained  7,000  miners  and  a  long  list  of  workable  mines.  At 
that  time  the  Indians  were  foroed  to  work  in  the  mines,  and  many  of  the 
unfortunates.  beside  toiling  in  subterranean  darkness  for  a  for^n  mon- 
archthey  had  never  seen,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  major  portion  of  what 
little  recompen^e  that  was  allowed  them  to  the  support  of  the  elergy  and 
the  church.  At  one  time  in  the  town's  history  the  exactions  of  the  cleri- 
cals  were  so  onerous  that  the  Indians  flooded  the  mines  and  thousands 
quit  the  place.  It  remained  for  a  later  generation  to  re-open  the  old 
mines  and  work  them  satisfactorily  for  alI.  Evén  the  tailings  of  these 
firat  mines,  worked  by  crude  Spanish  methods,  produce  handsome 
revenues  to  the  American  companies  exploitin^  them.  The  Franciscan 
Mission  was  established  in.  Párral  in  1714.  Durmg  the  French  interven- 
tion  (p.  ccxx)  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Napóleon  III,  and 
the  ruinous  fórt  on  the  summit  of  El  Cerro  de  la  Cruz  is  a  relic  of  that 
epoch.  Párral  was  the  last  Mexican  town  in  the  North  to  submit  to  the 
Diaz  administration  in  1876. 

The  Plaza  de  Hidalgó,  the  centre  of  the  town  and  around 
which  the  town  Hfe  revolves,  is  embellished  by  a  pretty 
kiosk,  somé  unusuaíly  tall  trees  and  a-  number  of  flowering 
shrübs.  A  military  bánd  plays  here  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week. 

The  Palacio  Municipal  facing  the  plaza  is  a  low,  nonde- 
acrípt  edifice  with  an  attractíve  patio  and  garden  —  the  latter 
known  as  the  Jardin  Bravó,  from  a  revolutionary  here.  A 
bizarre  clock-tower  surmounts  the  N.  comer  of  the  building. 

The  Parochial  Church  ílanks  one  side  of  the  plaza  and 
dates  from  1710.  It  is  a  tim&-stained  and  somewhat  tawdry 
structure,  interesting,  however,  for  four  handsomely  carved 
Churrigueresque  (p.  cxxxii)  altars  with  quaint  paintings  let 
intő  the  gilded  wood ;  most  of  these  pictures  represent  scenes 
from  Calvary.  The  interior,  entered  from  the  plaza  or  from 
the  Street  which  flanks  it,  comprises  one  big  central  nave 
with  lateral  ehapels  and  altars ;  the  main  altar  (qUar  mayor) 
occupies  the  entire  end  and  is  a  fine  example  of  pure  Churri- 
gueresque. The  inharmonious  mass  of  tinsel  which  is  sup- 
posed  to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  eh.  is  out  of  keeping 
with  this  fine  old  relic  of  Spanish  art.  Two  seated  figures 
of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns,  in  glass  cases  on  one  side  of 
the  nave,  command  attention.  The  lower  figure,  elad  in  a 
woman's  white  cotton  under-garment  edged  with  cheap,  imi- 
tation  lace  and  insertion  (an  inappropriate  and  ludicrous 
thing),  pejsrs  out  from  its  dingy  prison  with  a  wistfulness 
which  excites  eompassion ;  the  eff ect  is  whoUy  saddening. 

The  Church  of  San  Jüan  de  DioSf  in  the  Plaza  Porfirio 
DiaZf  dates  from  1712  (renovated  in  1905  by  Pedro  Alvarado 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000)  and  is  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  stone 
steps  which  take  the  place  of  an  átrium.  An  ancient  campa- 
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nario  with  a  cracked  bell  surmounts  it.  The  interior  decora- 
tions  are  modern  and  uninteresting.  Hard  by  is  the  (uninter- 
esting)  Church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Giiadalupe. 

From  an  historical  standpoint  the  most  noteworthy  of  the 
Párral  churches  is  La  Iglesia  de  la  Virgen  del  Rayo  (thun- 
derbolt),  which  faces  a  dusty  and  almost  deserted  square, 
across  the  river  from  the  main  town.  It  is  a  quaint,  time- 
stained*structure,  with  a  three-storied  tower  surmounting 
theleft  comer;  minus  a  dome,  with  curíous  old  buttresses  sup- 
porting  its  sides  and  with  a  crumbling  faiadé  adomed  with 
graceful  Tuscan  columns.  The  old  gargoyles  which  conduct 
the  water  from  the  flat  roof  are  interesting.   The  interior  is 

'  paved  with  stone  slabs ;  the  groined  arch  above  the  main  altar 
IS  supported  by  Tuscan  pilasters.  One  entire  end  of  the  single 
na  ve  is  fiiled  by  a  curíous  old  altar,  of  •tnany  orders,  the  Chur- 
rigueresque  predominating.  A  numbér  of  figurínes  stand  in 
railed  niches  and  produce  the  effect  of  a  gigantic  cuckoo  clock 
with  the  figures  ready  to  come  forward  and  announce  the  time, 
A  haldachino  with  a  figure  of  a  Cristo  crucified  is  the  dom- 
inating  feature  of  the  altar.  A  small  table  takes  the  place  of 
a  lectem,  and  a  canopied  pulpit  with  two  confessionals  —  one 
in  the  form  of  a  subsellium  —  are  the  chief  features  of  the 
interíor. 

This  church  is  the  chosen  one  of  the  Indians,  who  refer  with 
pride  to  its  history  and  to  the  stoicism  of  its  founder.  Begun 
m  1690  it  was  completed  in  1710  at  the  expense  of  an  Indián 
miner  who  every  Saturday  bi-ought  a  gold  ingót  with  which 
to  pay  the  workmen.  No  one  knew  the  source  of  his  supply, 
When  the  eh.  was  finished  the  taciturn  Indio  was  haled  before 
the  Spanish  comandante  of  the  distríct  and  told  that  he  must 
divulge  the  secret  of  the  hidden  mine;  he  refused  and  was  tor- 
tured  to  death.  From  that  date  the  mine  was  "  lost "  and  it  still 
remains  undiscovered. 

A  house  reverenced  by  all  Mexicans  is  No.  30  in  the  CaUe 
de  Mercaderes  (near  the  Párral  Club).  A  commemorative  tablet 
let  intő  the  facade  advises  that  the  Licentiate  Benito  Juarez 
occupied  this  house  in  Octoher,  1864j  on  his  glorious  joumey 
to  Paso  del  Norte.  The  public  is  further  advised  that  the 
tablet  was  placed  in  position  by  order  of  the  City  Council, 
March  21,  1906. 
To  Mexicans,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  town  is  the  Palacio 

^  of  Pedro  Alvaradoy  in  a  narrow  street  leading  from  the  Plaza 
Porfirio  Diaz,  on  the  bank  of  the  Párral  River.  The  structure 
stands  almost  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Párral  Foreign 
Club,  and  will  prove  uninteresting  to  the  traveller.  The 
PalaciOy  used  as  a  residence,  contains  a  fine  onyx  stairway  and 
a  sumptuous  and  costly  chapel.  The  faiadé  is  rather  pleasing, 
with  good  Corinthian  columns  and  a  wealth  of'stone-carving. 
The  edifíce  is  so  shut  in  by  adobe  houses  and  narrow  streets 
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that  it  is  difficult  to  fínd  a  point  whence  its  proportions  can  be 
properly  realized.  A  fairly  good  survey  of  it  is  possible  from 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  but  from  that  vantage-point 
the  rear  only  of  the  house  is  visible.  One  end  of  the  building 
is  sadly  def aced  by  an  irón  stove-pipe  thrust  out  through  the  , 
handsomely  barred  window.  Tms  feature  is  indicative  of 
the  taste  of  the  owner  and  is,  in  a  measure,  the  keynote  to  the 
state  of  the  richly  decorated  interior.  The  rooms  are  museums 
of  costly  draperies,  finely  carved  fumiture  and  many  knick- 
knacks  jumbled  and  strewn  around  on  priceless  carpets  with 
holes  bumed  in  them  by  cigar  ashes,  and  defíled  by  the  íighting 
cockerels  which  wander  at  wiil  through  the  rooms;  A  score 
or  more  pianos  are  f eatures  of  the  house,  which  cost,  exclusive 
of  its  fítments,  about  200,000  pesos, 

The  multi-millionaíre  owner  was  a  peon  miner  who  made  a  colossal 
fortune  by  striking  a  bonanza  in  a  now  celebrated  silver-mine  known  as 
La  Palmüla  (iittle  palm).  A  kindly,  guUeless,  public-spirited  man,  who 
sprang  intő  prominence  because  of  his  allegedí  offer  to  pay  the  National 
Debt,  he  devotes  much  of  his  great  income  to  beautifying  his  native 
town.  Many  of  the  modem  edinoes  in  Párral  belong  to  him.  He  is  un- 
pretentious  and  friendly  to  all. 

The  Párral  Minins  District  includes  the  municipalities 
of  Párral,  Minas  Nuevas  (see  below)  and  Santa  Barbara, 
and  is  known  to  miners  almost  everywhere  for  the  celebrated 
Veta  Colorada  (red  vein),  a  great  mineral  vein  of  undefíned 
width  and  depth  which  runs  for  nearly  ten  miles,  north  and 
south,  through  the  district.  La  PalmiUa  Mine  on  PalmiUa 
HiUy  at  the  southem  end  of  the  Veia  Colorada^  is  one  of  the 
bonanzas  of  this  rangé.  Prominent  among  the  historícal 
mines  located  in  the  ridge  are  the  AlfareHaj  QuebradiUas, 
TecoloteSy  Franquemiy  La  Union,  Hesperides,  San  Francisco 
del  Oro,  Los  Muertos,  Mina  dd  Agua,  Veta  Grandé,  Cerro 
Colorado,  Caballo,  San  Albino  Group,  Terrenaiis,  Coyote  Group, 
El  Verde,  and  El  Toro.  The  Párral  ores  are  highly  silicious. 
For  further  Information  under  this  head  consult  The  Mines 
of  MexicOj  by  J.  R.  South worth,  and  The  Mines  of  Chihuahuá, 
by  George  Griggs.  • 

Minas  Nuevas,  8  M.  distant  on  the  Párral  &  Durango 
Railway  (5  trains  daily  in  i  hr.;  consult  the  Guia  Oficial),  in 
the  centre  of  a  fine  country  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture 
but  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  productive  mines,  came  intő  his- 
tory  in  1645  when  Diego  Rodrigo  located  the  still  famous  mines 
of  San  Diego  de  Minas  Nuevas.  They  He  along  the  Veta  Colo- 
rada and  are  being  worked  chiefly  by  Americans. 

Párral,  see  p.  64.  The  trend  of  the  railway  line  is  south ward. 
101  K.  ZenzorUle.  We  tra verse  a  hilly  and  highly  mineralized 
region  dotted  with  fine  valleys  under  cultivation.   . 

108  K.  Adrtah.  Junctíon  of  the  Ramal  de  Santa  Barbara 
(2  trains  daily,  8  kilometros,  in  15  min. ;  consult  Guia  Oficial). 
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The  town  of  S.  Barbara  lies  in  a  broad  valley  surrounded 
by  porphsrritic  hills  almost  bursting  with  mineral  wealth. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  mÍQÍng-<^mps  on  the  American  contin- 
ent,  and  was  one  of  the  íirst  places  where  gold  was  discovered 
(1547)  in  Northern  Mexico.  It  was  foimded  by  the  Spanish 
miners  Jüan  de  VdasqiteZj  Miguel  Hurráidé,  Venancio  de  Castro 
and  Bemardo  de  Santa  Ana  in  1547.  In  1580  it  became  the 
seat  of  govemment  for  the  territory  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  (new 
Biscay),  which  then  comprised  the  present  Mexjcan  states 
of  Chihuahua,  Coahuüay  and  Sonoray  and  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  and  Califomia  (in  the  U.  S.  A.).  For  half 
a  century  bef ore  the  Pilgrims  reached  Plymouth  Rock,  it  was 
the  centre  of  great  mining  activity.  It  is  noted  for  its  big 
smelters  and  reduction  works,  chief  among  which  are  those 
of  the  Guggenheim  Syndicaie  and  the  Montezuma  Co.  For 
many  years  the  locaHty  was  celebrated  among  miners  for  its 
rich  pockets  of  gold  ore,  usually  fomid  very  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground. 

120  K.  Borjas.  126  K.  Peinado.  129  K.  Cuevas.  134  K. 
Stalforth.   147  K.  Paloma. 

155  K.  RosARio,  the  present  terminus  of  the  line,  is  a  mining 
town  of  somé  importance.  On  the  hills  beyond  are  fine  f  oreste 
óf  valuable  wood. 
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17.  From  Douglas  (Arizona)  to  Nacozari  {Meorico). 

• 
A  railway  (Ferrocarril  db  Nacozari)  runs  S.  from  Doug- 
las (Arizona)  to  77  M.  Nacozari,  viá  the  statíons  (unimportant) 
of  Agua  Prieta  (on  tbe  Mex.  side),  22  K.  CabvUona  —  33  K. 
Cima  —  53  K.  Fronteras  —  68  K.  CuchtUa  — -  73  K.  Yzabd  — 
80  K.  Turicachi  —  89  K.  Cos  —  100  K.  El  Tajo  — 105  K. 
San  Nicolás  — 112  K.  Purica  — 113  K.  Hidalgó —  IIQ  K. 
Churunihabi  and  124  K.  Nacozari,  a  celebrated  mining-camp 
to  the  S.-E.  of  the  famous  camp  of  Cananea^  described  at 
p.  71 .  For  a  time-table  of  trains  consult  the  Guia  Oficial.  For 
customs  formalities  see  p.  1 . 

i8.  From  Naco  to  Cananea  (thence  to  Nogales). 

39  M.  Railwi^  (Sontlieni  Paolílc  Rtllroad  of  Hozloo)  in  2  hrs., 
one  train  daily.  Faré  Ist  cl.  S4.45  Mez.  The  El  Paso  (Texas)  and  South- 
westero  Rly.  passes  the  frontier  town  of  Naco  (243  M.  from  El  Paso) 
and  oonnects  there  with  the  So.  Pac.  of  Mexico  Rly.  Both  lines  enter 
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the  same  station  at  Naco  (U.  S.  A.).  Unless  passengers  hold  throu^h 
tickets  to  Caruinea  the  train  conductor  collects  25  c.  for  the  short  trip 
between  Naco  (Ü.  S.  A.)  and  Naco,  Mexico.  Luggage  is  transferred 
from  one  train  to  the  other  without  charge.  Before  reaching  the  Btation 
on  the  Mex.  side  of  the  frontier,  native  customs-offioers  pass  through  the 
cars  and  examine  hand-luggage  in  the  seats.  A  health  officer  alsó  asks 
passengers'  names  and  writes  them  in  a  book.  Whóever  may  have  come 
direct  U'om  somé  disease-infected  town  in  the  U.  S.  A.  is  likely  to  be  de- 
tained  (one  week)  in  quarantine  —  cuarentena.  Trunks  are  removed 
intő  the  station  at  Naco,  Mex.,  and  examined  there.  Passengers  are  ad- 
vised  to  personally  superintend  the  inspection  of  their  belongings.  Ample 
time  is  allowed,  there  are  no  fees,  and  the  examination  is  prompt;  cour- 
teous  and  lenient.  The  time  in  Naco  (Mex.)  is  24  min.  faster  than  Amer. 
time  across  the  line. 

Leaving  Mexico  through  Naco,  the  American  oustoms-officers  board  the 
train  on  tne  Mex.  side  and  examine  hand-luggage.  Trunks  are  inspected 
in  the  station  on  the  Mex.  side.  Passengers  bound  for  El  Paso  are  ad 
vised  to  secure  a  folder  of  the  E.  P.  &  S.-W.  Rlv.  and  note  the  Pullmaii 
re^uiations.  On  certain  trains  Pullmans  may  be  taken  on  at  Douglas,' 
Arizona,  and  east-bound  passenf^rs  wili  do  well  to  telegraph  (25  c.  for 
10  words)  to  D.  for  accommodations.  The  dining-car  service  (d  lacarta) 
on  these  trains  is  recommended. 

Naco  Hotel  (comp.  p.  xlvii)  in  Naco,  Mex.  (S2-$4  a  day  Mex. 
money,  Am.  Pl.).  If  for  any  reason  the  traveller  fínas  himself  obliged  to 
remain  in  Naco  several  days,  he  can  perhaps  spend  the  time  more  ad- 
vantageously  by  going  to  Biabee  (Ariz.),  1  hr.  by  train,  E.  from  Naco 
on  the  El.  P.  &  S.-W.  Rly.  The  Copper  Queen  Hotel  (erected  by  the  rich 
Copper  Queen  Mining  Co.  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  officers) 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  region.  Rooms  Sl-$4  Am.  money.  Meals  á 
la  carta,  at  moderate  prices.  As  rooms  are  sometimes  difficult  to  secure, 
it  is  advisáble  to  "  wire"  (25  c.  for  10  words)  or  telephoné  (50  c.  for  fivo 
minutes'  conversation).  The  town  of  Bisbee,  hiffh  in  the  copi>er-bearing 
hills,  is  very  picturesque,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  hotel  is  within 
two  min.  walk  of  the  station. ' 

The  train  for  Cananea  traverses  a  fine  rolling  district  in 
which  rich  prairie-land  and  foothills  altemate.  The  line  runs 
toward  the  south-west,  with  a  constant  up  grade.  There  are 
but  few  stations  and  these  are  usually  isolated.  During  and 
after  the  rainv  season  (June-Sept.)  a  hőst  of  beautiful  wíld- 
flowers  deck  the  plains  hereabout,  and  the  herds  of  half-wild 
cattle  which  roam  them  find  excellent  pasturage  in  the  rich, 
yellow  buffalo-grass.  Blue-peaked  mountains  are'visible  on 
the  sky-line  and  sometimes  a  beautiful  mirage  is  a  fugitive 
feature  in  the  landscape.  As  we  ascend  toward  Cananea,  the 
view  backward  to  the  Arizona  mountains  is  beautiful.  The 
air  is  usually  very  clear,  and  mountains  200  or  more  miles 
away  appear  to  be  almost  within  walking  distance. 

In  the  fine  atmosphere  of  these  highlands  the  inhabitants 
(chiefly  Indians)  attain  to  remarkable  longevity.  Here  the 
elder  members  of  an  Indián  community  resemble  animated 
mimimies,  and  are  usually  too  old  to  remember  their  age. 
At  the  rly.  stations  one  occasionally  sees  crones  as  ugly  as 
witches,  looking  as  if  they  never  had  been  young,  and  with  a 
totál  lack  of  feminine  charms.  These  primitive  owners  of  the 
soíl  clihg  tenaciously  to  the  traditions  of  their  race^  regard 
the  whites  as  interlopers,  defy  the  microbe  theory  by  living 
in  vennin-infested  huts  and  usually  reach  twice  the  age  oí 
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their  civilized  and  more  reíined  conquerors.  They  are  living 
proofs  of  the  truism  that  Nature  is  strictly  matériái;  that 
physical  growth  takes  precedence  over  and  outlives  the  in- 
tellectual,  and  that  the  alleged  civilization  of  the  whites  is 
accorded  a  briefer  existence  on  earth  than  that  allowed  to  the 
unthinkably  ancient  dynasties  of  the  tinted  races. 

I>el  Rio  Station,  at  Kilómetro  48,  is  the  junction  of  the  line 
for  NoQALES  and  points  on  the  Songra  Rly.  (p.  74,  Rte.  19). 

The  main  line  winds  up  the  hill  to  39  M.  Cananea,  see  be- 
low. 

Cananea. 

AnlTaL  The  railway  station  is  on  the  East  Mesa,  about  \  M.  from 
the  hotels.  The  Smelter  aad  the  company  reservation  lie  on  the  sloping 
hillside  to  the  W.  —  Midwav  between,  in  the  hoUow,  is  the  business 
centre  called  Ronquillo.  Cab-fare  to  any  of  the  hotels  or  the  Ron- 
quiUo  Post-Offioe  (in  the  centre  of  the  town)  50  c.  Mex.,  per  pereon.  To 
the  town  of  Chivatbra  (behind  the  hill  on  wbich  the  smelter  stands) 
SÍ  Mex.  S3  per  hr.  Prices  include  hand-luggase.  Trunk  checks  had  best 
be  given  to  the  hotel  manager,  who  will  see  that  lu^age  is  delivered. 

The  Ferrocarrü  Sud-Pacífico  de  Mexico  continues  m  a  N.-W.  direction 
from  Cananea  to  (140  K.)  Nogalbs  (p.  74).  Faré  SÍ 0.90.  The  inter- 
vening  stations,  all  of  which  are  in  Mexico,  are  unimportant. 

Hotell  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  There  is  but  little  choioe  between  the  Cananea 
hotels.  The  líotel  Sonora  is  nearest  to  the  rly.  station,  on  the  Eaat  Meea 
—  a  plain  overlooking  the  valley.  Rboms  S2  to  S4  a  day;  meals  SÍ.  The 
Hotel  Alexandria,  on  the  edge  of  the  Meaa  overlooking  Ronquillo,  with 
rooms  at  S3  and  meals  at  Sl,  is  a  bit  nearer  the  town.  Furnished  rooms 
are  to  be  had  in  a  number  of  priváté  dwellinss,  at  from  S2  to  S4  a  day. 
Window  signs  announce  such  places.  The  Paehion  (for  men  only),  3 
doors  from  the  Procter  building,  at  the  E.  edge  of  Ronquiüo  (at  the  foot 
of  the  Meaa),  is  well  spoken  of .  Rooms  S4  a  day.  The  restaurant  is  in 
charge  of  a  Ghinaman;  meals  75  c. 

Those  whose  business  calls  them  to  the  Smelter,  the  Mining-Camps  or 
io  the  lower  town  of  Ronquillo,  can  economize  time  by  either  engagmg  a 
room  in  the  latter  place  or  on  the  Mesa,  and  dining  at  one  of  the  many 
short-order  restaurants  in  Ronquillo.  Distances  are  considerable  and  the 
eab-hire  is  usually  50  c.  from  Ronquiüo  to  the  Meaa.  The  restaurants  are 
usually  managed  bv  Amerioans  or  Chinese.  Meals  generally  cost  Sl.  Ask 
for  Ranch  eggs  and  milk,  as  these  are  nearly  always  fresh. 

American  money  passes  current  throughout  the  town;  Sl  generallv 
represents  S2  Mex.  When  prices  are  quoted  the  traveller  should  ask 
whether  Am.  or  Mex.  money  is  meant. 

Banki.  Banco  de  Cananea,  and  Banco  de  Sonora,  English  spoken. 
Letters  of  Credit  cashed  and  money  exchanged. 

La  Cananea  (Canaan)  is  a  modem  and  prosperous  mining- 
town  due  to  the  development  of  the  mines  (copper)  of  the 
Cananea  Consolidated  Öopper  Company.  The  population, 
20,000  (about  i  of  which  are  Americans),  is  of  a  floatmg  char- 
acter.  The  miners  (a  very  cosmopolitan  lot)  are  drawn  from 
the  minine-centres  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
Mexico.  Many  of  the  houses  are  of  a  primitive  kind,  narrowly 
escaping  being  huts.  The  town  is  divided  intő  three  districts: 

Tne  Éast  Mesa  (table-lánd),  where  the  chief  hotels,  the  rly. 
station  and  many  residences  are;  Ronquillo  (husky),  in  the 
hollow,  with  its  main  Street,  Post-OMce,  Company  Reservation, 
etc. ;  and,  to  the  left  of  this,  a  tall  hill,  The  South  Mesa,  known 
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as  Old  Cananea,  covered  with  small,  box-like  shanties,  the 
homes  of  somé  of  the  men  who  toil  in  the  mines  and  smelters. 

T?ie  Company  Reservation,  beyond  the  post-ofl5ce  on  the 
slope  of  the  hillside,  contains  somé  first-class  houses;  notable 
among  them  the  Cananea  Club  (card  of  invitation  from  somé 
member);  the  company's  store,  bank,  assay-office,  etc.  No 
dwelling  or  commercial  establishment  can  be  erected  within 
this  reservation  without  the  consent  of  the  company.  The 
Gigantic  SmeUer  and  somé  of  the  mines  lie  against,  and  in, 
the  hill  beyond  the  Reservation,  while  over  the  hill,  on  other 
hills  and  in  the  intervening  valleys,  are  the  mining-camps  of 
Chivatera  (shepherdess) ;  Puertecitos  (Uttle  ports) ;  and  camps 
containing  almost  as  many  inhabitants  as  Öananea.  Excellent 
roads,  cut  out  of  the  mt.  side,  connect  the  several  camps. 

For  $2  a  saddle-horse  can  be  hired  (several  stables  in  Car^ 
anea)  and  a  very  picturesque  trip  (recommended  where  time 
will  permit)  made  to  the  different  camps  and  mines  beyond 
the  nill.  Beside  offering  splendid  views  of  the  surrounding 
country  the  ride  enables  one  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  mining-centre  —  one  of  the  greatest  copper- 
producing  camps  in  the  world..  The  usual  charge  for  a  norse 
IS  $1  an  hour.  Two  hrs.  are  sufficient  to  inspect  the  district. 
The  roads  are  easily  foUowed  and  a  guide  is  unnecessary. 
Many  strong  horses,  of  the  military  type,  are  used  in  and 
about  the  camps. 

The  Mines  are  situated  on  the  northem  slope  of  the  Cananea 
Rangé  —  a  group  of  squat  mountains  six  to  ten  miles  wide 
and  about  25  miles  long,  running  in  a  generál  N.-W.andS.-E. 
direction.  The  richest  section  lies  along  the  southém  half  of 
the  rangé  and  comprises  a  vast  mineral  zone  reaching  to 
Pttertecitos  Pass  —  a  deep  gap  that  divides  the  mountains 
intő  two  distinct  portions.  At  somé  period  in  the  world's 
history,  this  rangé  was  intensely  volcanic  and  there  existed 
here  a  cyclopean  workshop  where  unthinkable  powers  fused 
and  manufactured  the  rich  and  varied  ores  for  which  the 
district  is  celebrated.  The  ores  of  the  different  mines  vary  in 
character  and  value.  That  from  the  group  of  mines  contiguous 
to  the  Cananea  SmeUer  is  silicious  and  occurs  in  a  quartzite 
gangue  or  an  altered  quartz  porphyry.  The  ore  bodies  of  this 
district  consist  of  great  masses  of  chalcopyrite  and  its  second- 
ary  products;  glancé,  malachite  (small  souvenirs  of  which 
are  sold  in  the  curio  stores,  comp.  p.  Ixix),  cuprite,  native 
copper,  etc.  They  are  jprobably  the  largest  contact  deposits 
ever  discovered.  The  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Company 
(owners  and  managers  of  many  of  the  other  companies)  own 
more  than  5,000  pertenendas  (claims)  in  the  vicinity  of  Can- 
anea. The  extent  of  their  holdings  will  be  better  imderstood 
when  one  recalls  that  a  single  pertenencia,  as  defíned  by  the 
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Mexico  Mining  Law,  constitutes  "  a  solid  block  of  unlimited 
deplh,  defined  above  ground  by  that  part  of  the  surface  which, 
in  horízontal  projection,  gives  a  square  with  sides  100  meters 
(330  feet)  long  and  bounded  underground  by  the  four  verticai 
planes  correspondin^  to  the  same. 

In  the  Cananea  distríct  (which  is  enormously  rich  in  min* 
erals)  the  vein  outcrops  are  the  prominent  f eatures  of  the  land- 
scape  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  now  under  exploitation. 
The  almost  unlimited  masses  of  irón  ores  form  high  ridges  of 
rough  brown  rock  traceable  for  long  distances  along  the  sTopes. 
The  drifts  and  tunnels  driven  in  the  veins  disclose  large  masses 
of  native  copper,  carbonates  and  oxidé  ores.  As  the  gossan  cap 
(a  Comish  term  meanin^  irón  capping  of  a  vein)  is  penetratea, 
the  ore  beneath  is  found  to  consist  of  pyrite  and  cnalcopyrite 
mixed  with  earthy  and  soft  black  copper  glancé.  The  main 
erest  and  summits  of  the  ran^e  consist  of  quartzites.  homfels, 
marble,  adinoles,  etc.  The  bedded  andesitic  tuffs  ana  breccias, 
forming  the  lower  foothills  and  mesas  to  the  east  of  the  rangé, 
are  the  ejected  rocks  and  andesitic  ash  of  the  old  volcano, 
at  one  time  characterized  by  great  activity. 

Somé  of  the  mines  show  outeroppings  of  gametiferous  rock, 
carrying  carbonates,  oxidé  and  the  native  metál.  This  is 
derived  from  veins  of  chalcopyrite  ore,  as  is  shown  by  the 
working  tunnel  of  the  Cananea  mine,  where  a  vein  30  feet  wide 
consists  of  an  upward  stratum  of  altered  impure  limestone 
heavily  charged  with  chalcopyrite  and  zinc-blende.  This 
interesting  bed  occurs  beneath  a  layer  of  white  marble. 

The  ore  bodies  in  mines  quite  contiguous  differ  curiously 
from  each  other.  That  of  the  Capote  mine  (passed  on  the  road 
leading  up  to  the  hill-top)  is  unusually  large  and  consists 
of  a  mass  of  quartzite  and  crushed  porphyry  altered  by  somé 
8tupendous  force  of  Nature  to  a  white  clayey  mineral  and 
carrying  scarf-like  masses,  strings  and  buncnes  of  soft  black 
copper  glancé,  with  a  residue  of  pyrite. 

Tne  principal  mines  are  the  Cananea^  Cobre  Grandé  (Big 
Copper),  Veta>  Grandé  (Big  Vein),  Oversighty  Capote  (Cape) 
Elisay  Henrieta f  Puertecüos  (see  p.  72)  and  the  Elenita 
(Little  Ellen).  Most  of  these  are  connected  by  a  surface  rail- 
way  15  kilóm.  long.  The  mineral  output  of  the  mines  is 
estímated  at  more  than  3,000  tons  daily.  Several  thousand 
men  are  employed,  working  in  8-hour  shifts;  three  shifts 
duríng  the  24  hours.  The  monthly  pay-roU  is  estímated  at 
half  a  millión  dollars.  The  smelter  runs  day  and  night.  It 
is  312  feet  long,  99  feet  wide,  with  a  boiler-house  245  feet 
long.  Its  daily  output  of  smelted  copper  is  about  90  tons. 
Six  hundred  men  are  employed  in  this  building  and  two 
hundred  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  daily.  The  tall  chimney, 
from  which  a  dense  volume  of  smoke  pours  constantly,  is 
200  feet  high. 
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The  Consolidated  Copper  Co.  was  organized  Sept.  30, 1899. 
It  Controls  vast  fínancial  interests  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
third  largest  copper-producing  company  in  the  world.  Al- 
though  virtual  owners  of  the  district  of  Cananea^  a  number  of 
indep^dent  mining  companies  operate  in  the  neighborbood. 
Changes  occur  frequentfy  and  smaller  companies  are  ab- 
sorbed  by  the  larger  ones. 


19.  From  Nogales  via  Hermosillo  to  Guajrmas. 

FERROCARRIL  DE  SONORA. 

427  K.  1  train  daily  in  10  hrs. ;  faré  $17.42  Ist  cl.  The  rly.  is  a  prolon- 
gation  of  the  Southern  Pacific  System  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  a  link  between 
this  and  the  West  Coast  Route  described  at  p.  89.  Trains  are  run  on 
Sonora  time,  which  here  is  36  min.  faster  than  Pacific  time  (used  on  the 
S.  P.  RlyO-  Nogales  uses  Sonora  time.  There  are  refreshment  rooms  at 
NogaleSf  Carbo  and  Hermosillo.  Delicious  oranges  can  always  be  had  at 
the  latter  station,  and  at  somé  of  those  between  Nogales  and  Magdaléna 
fíne  peaches  can  be  had  at  certain  seasons. 

N0|;ales  (88  M.  or  4  hrs.  train  ride  S.-W.  of  Bensőn,  Arizona)  is  the 
terminus  01  the  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the  Sud-Pací/ico  de  MexicOt 
and  of  the  Sonora  Railways,  and  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  towns 
of  the  Pacifíc  Coast  States  of  Mexico,  and  for  those  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Lower  Califomia,  described  at  p.  84.  The  So.  Pacific  Rly.  sells  round- 
trip  tickets  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  Guaymas  and  beyond,  with  stop-over 
privileges  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  fares.  —  PuUman  cars  run 
througn  from  Los  Angeles  almost  to  the  end  of  the  West  CoQ^t  line. 
The  rly.  stations  on  the  Mexican  and  the  American  side  at  Nogales  are 
within  a  few  yards  of  each  other.  No  charge  for  transfer  of  luggage. 
The  custom-house  formalities,  quarantine  regulations,  etc,  are  similar 
to  those  described  at  p.  1.  Several  hotels  lie  within  3  min.  walk  of  the 
rly.  station  at  Nogales  —  the  National,  Montezuma,  etc.  Rooms  from 
$1  up.  Meals  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  several  restaurants  hard  by.  Ali 
on  Morley  Ave.  Tourists  will  perhaps  fínd  it  to  their  ad  van  tagé  to  pur- 
chase  travellers'  requisites  before  crossin^  the  line,  as  the  shops  in  the 
West  Coast  towns  are  not  always  supplied  with  those  articles  which 
most  Americans  require.  These,  with  Guide-books,  Amer.  newspapers, 
magazines,  etc,  can  be  found  at  the  Sonora  News  CoJ'a  store  on  Morley 
Ave.  Cigars  and  .cigarettes  can  be  bought  to  better  advantage  in  Mex- 
ico. 

Nogales  (walnut  trees),  on  the  southernmost  edge  of  Ari- 
zona, 3,863  ft.  above  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  4  pjop.  of  6,000, 
is  known  as  the  Line  City,  from  its  somewhat  unique  position 
astride  the  line  which  separates  the  U.  S.  A.  from  Mexico.  The 
cliinate  is  healthful,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  The  city 
merchants  do  a  large  business  with  the  Mex.  town  of  the  same 
name  across  the  bordér,  and  with  those  of  the  interíor.  The 
proximity  of  Nogales  to  Sonora,  which  prior  to  1909  contained 
many  turbulent  Yaqui  Indians,  has  made  it  the  theatre  of 
stirring  events :  on  more  than  one  occasion  it  was  raided  by 
these  Indians  —  usually  to  their  discomfiture.  The  place  was 
long  notorious  as  the  rendezvous  of  bordér  ruffians  from  both 
countries.  The  possibilities  of  committing  a  crime  and  of  es- 
caping  iustice  by  merely  stepping  across  the  narrow,  Inter- 
national Street  which  served  as  the  dividing-line,  appealed 
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strongly  to  this  gentry.  Amer.  and  Mex.  renegades  and  oul- 
laws  nave  fought  many  duels  on  this  celebrated  street,  one 
curb  of  whichis  in  Mex.,  the  other  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  town  is 
now  orderly  and  progressive.  Spanish  is  spoken  in  many  of 
the  stores,  and  Mex.  money  passes  current  as  readily  as  Aníeri- 
can. 

The  railway  penetrates  the  Mex.  State  of  Sonora,  climbs  a 
stiffish  grade  and  trends  almost  due  S.  across  a  country  differ- 
ing  butlittle  from  southem  Arizona.  We  pass  the  unimportant 
stations  of  5  K.  Lomas  and  11  K.  Encina,  where  we  cross  the 
divide  (at  an  elevation  of  4,288  ft.)  between  the  Gila  River 
and  the  Gulf  of  California.  20  K.  Agua  Zarca  (3,816  ft.). 

41 K.  Casitay  near  the  Casita  Cárion j  a  rocky  gorge  between 
the  Pinetaj  Cibitta  and  Guacomea  Mts.  Attractive  views  of  a 
landscape  with  many  sycamore  trees. 

48  K.  Quijano.    The  wagon  trail  which  leads  from  this 

Soint  runs  to  (12  M.)  the  camp  of  the  Columbia  Consolidated 
íinea  Co.  (formerly  Hay's  Camp),  where  Amer.  capital  is  de- 
veloping  extensive  mines  and  lumber  deposits.  Horses 
can  De  obtained  with  the  help  of  the  station  agent.  — 55  K. 
Cumerál. 

68  K.  ImuriSf  celebrated  locally  for  a  minejral  •  sprine  to 
which  the  Indians  attribute  curative  properties.  N.-E.  of  the 
station  is  the  Cocqspera  region  with  rich  mines  and  vast,  pro- 
duetive  haciendas,  76  K.  Pierson.  We  traverse  the  broad 
VaUey  of  the  Magdaléna  (river)  noted  for  its  delicious  peaches. 
62  K.jSan /gmacio. 

87  K.  Magdaléna  (2,460  ft.),  with  4,000 inhab.,  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  mining  and  agricultural  region.  The  town  (visible 
from  the  station)  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  left.  Hotel  Aleman, 
$4  Am.  Pl.  Coche  from  the  station  25  c.  Trunks  25  c.  The 
íarge  building  on  the  r.  is  the  power-house  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tain  Mining  Co.,  whose  mines  lie  45  M.  distant  toward  the  E. 
The  power  used  to  run  the  mines  is  supplied  from  here.  In 
Sept.  and  Oct.  of  eachyear  a^sía  (uninteresting  to  the  travel- 
ler)  is  held  at  Magdaléna  in  honor  of  San  Francisco  de  Xavier, 
patron  saint  of  the  town.  The  Indians  make  long  pilgrímages 
to  be  present  at  this  time. 

That  part  of  Sonora  known  to  the  minine  world  as  the  Magdaléna 
Dlltrlot  Degins  about  20  M.  south  of  NogaSea  and  extends  far  to  the 
Bouth  of  the  town  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  b  one  of  the  richest 
mining  regions  of  the  Mex.  Republic.  Many  of  the  more  valuable  pro- 
perties, notably  the  Planchca  de  PlcUa  (silver  plates),  the  Cocospera,  the 
tliguera  (fig-tree)  and  the  Cerro  Prieto  (black-nill)  were  exploited  during 
the  eariy  Spanish  occupation  and  immense  treasm'e  taken  from  them. 
Aocordine  to  the  Jesuit  historians  the  Planchas  db  Plata  mine  was 
discoverea  in  1739  by  a  Yaqui  Indián  who  revealed  its  location  to  a  Span- 
ish trader.  Its  almost  fabülous  richness  soon  att^acted  the  attention  not 
only  of  Spain  but  of  all  Europe  as  well.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  the  fírst 
to  work  the  mine.  Says  one  of  the  old  chroniclers:  "At  a  depth  of  a  few 
yards,  in  the  bed  of  a  cafion  cutting  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
xound  másses  of  pure  silver,  globular  in  form,  weighing  from  one  to.twó 
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arrobM  —  2ő  to  50  Ibs.  Several  pieces  weighing  20  arrobaa  (500  Ibs.)  were 
taken  out,  and  one  piece,  found  by  a  man  from  Guadalaj ara, /weighed 
21  arrobas  (525  Ibs.).  As  no  animál  could  carry  so  ^eat  a  weight  as  a 
pack,  an  ingenious  contrivance  was  employea  for  its  transportation. 
A  litter  was  swung  between  two  pack-mules,  the  mass  of  metál  was  raised 
into-the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  animals  led  underneath  and  the  lead 
lowered  to  the  place  desi^ned  for  it."  Much  to  the  disgust  of  thÍ8  per- 
severing  Jesuit  the  gigantic  nugget  was  seized  by  the  military  command- 
ant  at  Presidio,  de  AUar  and  daimed  for  the  Spanish  Crown.  The  owner 
protested  energetically  but  was  overruled.  He  appealed  to  the  local 
Avdiencia  at  (juadalajara  and  was  referred  to  the  Corte  Reál  at  Madrid. 
After  seven  years  of  litigation  the  Spanish  King  decided  "  that  the  silyer 
belonged  to  the  royal  exchequer"  and  he  f  urther  decreed  that  "  themine 
henceforth  be  worked  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  Crown."  Rather  than 
comi)ly  with  so  outrageous  a  decree  the  mine  was  conveniently  **lo8t" 
and  it  80  remained  in  truth  until  1817,  when  American  interests  dis- 
oovered  it  and  continued  its  development. 

Six  miles  north  of  the  Planchas  de  Plata  mine  are  the  Promontorio 
Mines,  owned  alsó  by  Americans. 

Somé  50  M.  east  of  Magdaléna  station,  beyond  the  iunction  of  the 
Santo  Domingo  and  Dolores  rivers.  is  the  cafion  of  the  Santo  Dominoo 
and  the  great  placer  gold-fíelds  of  the  same  name.  A  few  miles  further 
up-stream  is  an  extensive  auriferous  deposit  known  as  La  Breaca  (the 
honeycomb) ,  extraordinarily  rich  in  gold,  which  metál  is  found  for  nearly 
15  M.  along  the  river's  channel.  Much  of  the  gold  that  went  in  the  treas- 
ure-Iaden  galleons  that  sailed  from  Acapitlco  to  Spain  during  the  Spanish 
occupation  of  Mexico,  came,  it  is  said,  from  this  region.  Before  tne  ad- 
vent of  the  Conquistcuiorea,  the  Aztecs  are  said  to  have  worked  the  mines 
and  to  have  eiyiveyed  to  Montezuma'e  treasury  at  Anáhuac  the  great 
amount  of  gold  which  tempted  Cortés  to  so  much  inhumanity. 

The  Cerro  Prieto  mines  are  located  near  the  confluence  of  the  Santo 
Dominpo  and  the  Dolores  rivers.  The  Black  Mt.  jin  which  they  lie  is  a 
lofty  ridge  of  dark  limestone  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Through  thÍB 
ridge  runs  a  great  porphyry  dyke,  rich  in  gold  ore. 

South  of  Magdaléna  the  line  traverses  a  region  thickly 
sprínkled  with  the  many  species  of  cacti  (comp.  p.  Ixxxi)  for 
which  Sonora  is  celebrated ;  during  and  after  the  rainy  season, 
when  all  the  plants  are  in  bloom,  the  scene  is  one  of  sin^ular 
beauty.  Those  who  lőve  the  "painted  desert"  and  its  silent 
but  nőne  the  less  impressive  majesty  would  perhaps  never 
tire  of  this  broad  sweep  of  semi-wild  country  with  its  splendid 
Pitahayas,  its  Wolf 's  Candles,  nopal,  agavé  and  many  other 
species  of  flowering,  flaming,  prickly,  aggressive  and  eyer  in- 
teresting cacti.  Lon§  eared  jack-rabbits,  pud^y  prairie-dogs, 
snooping  coyotes,  skirling  hawks  and  a  repulsive  con^ress  of 
horned  toads,  lizards,  snakes  and  owls  people  the  sunlit  land. 
Serrated  hills  cut  the  sky-line  and  delimn  tne  desert  with  tur- 
quois  bands.  Many  of  the  tall  organ  cacti  are  perforated  by 
woodpecker-holes.  94  K.  Lorenzo,  106  K.  Santa  Ana.  129 
K.  Llano.  147  K.  Noria.  154  K.  Puerto.  167  K.  Queróbabi 
(2,160  ft.,  point  of  departure  for  the  Tuape  district).  189  K. 
Póza  (shipping  centre  for  the  Opedepe  region). 

209  K.  Carbo  (1,523  ft.)  where  much  of  the  ore  from  the  San 
Miguel  and  the  Copite  mines  is  brought  for  rail  shipment. 

1243  K.  Pesqueira,  a  shipping-point  for  various  contiguous 
mines  and  for  the  broad  hacSndas  which  stretch  along  the 
San  Miguel  River. 
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257  K.  Zamora,  The  hills  close  in  on  the  r. ;  the  aspect  of  the 
country  changes,  and  we  pass  intő  a  region  of  palms  and  fíne 
orange  groves. 

272  K.  Unión.  We  leave  the  main  line  and  proceed  (10  K.) 
to  the  r.  to  282  K.  HermosiUo,  see  below. 

20.  HermosiUo. 

AxxlTaL  The  town  lies  i  M.  from  the  station  and  is  connected  by 
tram-cars  (5  c.)  and  cabs  (25  c.  per  person,  and  25c.  each  for  trunks, 
hand-lugga^  free).  Cabs  within  the  town  $1  per  hr.  Trains  usually 
stop  10  mm. 

HoteU  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Árcadia^  facing  the  CaJlle  Don  Luis^  $6  a  day 
Am.  Vl.  — Grand  Hotd,  and  Hold  Cambuaton,  both  S3  Am.  Pl. 

Bwillri.  Baneo  de  Sonora.  —  Banco  Minero  de  Chihuahua.  —  Banco  Oc- 
cidental. 

HermosiUo  (little  beauty),  capital  of  the  State  of  Sonora 
(90  M.  from  Guaymas),  with  20,()()0  inhab.,  stands  on  a  broad 
plain  ahuost  athwart  the  entrance  to  a  picturesque  canon 
through  which  runs  the  Sonora  River.  The  Horcasitas  (little 
gallows)  River  skirts  one  edge  of  the  town.  Hard  by  is  an  odd- 
shaped  hill,  El  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  (hill  of  the  bells),  so 
called  from  the  sonorous  quality  of  the  rock  composing  ít. 
This  species  of  white  marble  (of  excellent  quality  and  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  State  of  Sonora)  gives  forth  a.clear,  bell- 
iiké sound  when  struck,  and  from  this  circumstance  Sonora 
(sonorous)  derives  its  name.  —  The  town  is  celebrat^  for  its 
fine  fruits  (oranges  predominating)  and  its  superb  winter 
climate.  The  short  rainy  season  begins  in  July  and  ends  in 
early  Sept.  The  orange  trees  of  the  plaza  and  the  groves 
(naranjcies)  of  the  suburbs  impart  a  semi-tropical  aspect 
which  is  very  pleasing  to  Northern  eyes.  Orange-growing  is 
the  chief  industry,  and  many  car-loads  of  the  oranges  (nar- 
anjas)  are  shipped  annually  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Extensive  fields 
of  sugar-cane,  melons,  fi^,  dates,  pomegranates,  etc,  are 
features  of  the  environs.  Elevation  693  ft. 

One  of  the  mid-wihter  attractions  of  Hermosülo  is  the  Mardi 
Gras,  which  usually  begins  on  the  Sunday  preceding  Shrove 
Tuesday.  During  this  season  the  hotels  are  apt  to  be  crowded, 
and  accommodations  should  be  spoken  for  in  advance. 

The  Cathedral  (uninteresting)  faces  the  Plaza  de  Zaragoza 
(in  the  centre  of  the  town)  and  is  the  official  church  of  the 
Bishop  of  Sonora.  The  Palacio  de  Gohierno  (cost  $300,000) 
atóo  faces  the  plaza  and  contains  the  State  Library  of  5,000 
volumes,  chiefly  in  Spanish.  The  CapiUa  dél  Carmen  calls  for 
no  special  mention.  The  Parqiie  Ramon  Corral  is  the  favorité 
promenade. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  suburbs  are  the  orange 
plantations  of  Las  Playitas  (4  K.  from  the  plaza,  cabs  $2  for 
the  round  trip)  with  3,500  orange  trees,  beside  many  peach. 
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apricot  and  minor  fruit  trees ;  and  the  Huerta  de  la  Esmeralda, 
with  somé  4,000  orange  trees  and  a  hőst  of  lemon,  lime,  fig, 
date  and  other  trees  and  many  beautiful  flowers. 

Out  train  circles  the  town,.  retums  to  Unión  and  proceeds 
southward  over  the  line,  passing  a  number  of  unimportant 
stations.  Near 

324  K.  Torres  (junctionof  the  Torrea  &  Prietas  Rly. ;  eonsult 
the  Guia  Oficiál)  are  the  Tarasca  mines,  and  others  which  were 
first  worked  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  who  foUowed  Cortés  to  the 
New  World. 

379  K.  OrtüSf  one-time  point  of  departure  for  the  San  Mar- 
dal  coal-íields;  for  the  old  placer  region  of  Cumaripa,  of  La 
Diura,  and  La  Bufa,  and  places  beyond  the  central  reaches  of 
the  Yaqui  River.  They  are  now  more  easily  reached  by  the 
So.  Pac.  R.R.  from  Corral  Station.    Comp.  p.  89. 

418  K,  Empalme.  The  shops  and  generál  ofnces  of  the  oper- 
ating  department  of  the  West  Coast  Route  (p.  89)  are  here. 
From  this  point  our  line  trends  toward  the  r.,  crosses  an  arm 
of  the  Bav  of  Guaymas  and  proceeds  (10  K.)  to  428  K.  Guay- 
MAS  (see  below).  For  a  description  of  the  West  Coast  Route, 
Guaymas  viá  Navojoa,  Culiacan,  Mazatlan  and  Tepic  to  Guiv- 
dalajara,  see  Rte.  23. 

21.  Guaymas. 

AnlTal.  The  business  séction  of  the  town  is  about  10  min',  walk  from 
the  station;  connected  by  tram-cars.   Cabs  (see  below)  meet  all  trains. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Albirit  directly  be^^ond  the  station; 
American  manacement.  Rooms  from  $3  up.  Meals  in  the  restaurant 
á  la  carta.  Baths  free.  Hóid  Almada  (beyond  the  plaza)  $4  to  $5  Am.  Pl. 

Cabs  (comp.  p.  235)  from  the  station  to  any  point  in  the  town  25  o. 
per  person.  Travellers  who  insist  upon  having  the  cab  to  themselvos 
must  pay  four  fares.  Hand-luggage  free.  Trunks  25  c.  Within  the  town 
limits  ti  the  hr.  ($1.50  after  9  p.  m.),  with  double  rates  on  feast  days 
{iias  festivos), 

Banks.  Banco  de  Sonora,  and  Banco  OcciderUcd  de  Mexvco^  both  near 

Newspapori,  Books,  Oto.    Sonora  Newa  Comvany. 

Ariival  by  Soa.  Steamers  anchor  in  the  harbor  quite  near  to  the 
vrhart  ímudíe).  Boát  to  or  from  the  ship  25  c.  for  each  person;  trunks 
25  c.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  persons  and  considerable  luggage  a 
bargain  should  be  reached  with  the  boatman  before  embarking.  The 
traveller  is  referred  to  W.  Iberri  é  Hijoa  Suceaores,  for  detailed  informa- 
tion  relating  to  ships  of  the  Pacific  Coast  S.S.  Co.  (for  San  Francisco  and 
points  on  tne  Caliíornia  coast)  j  Companía  Navegación  Mexico  y  Oriente 
(for  Pacific  (>)ast  ports  of  Mexico)  and  others 

Guaymas,  on  the  bay  (hajia)  of  the  same  nanie,  with  15, 000 
inhab.,  occupies  a  mountainous  peninsula  which  terminates 
in  the  Cabo  de  Haro,  5  M.  from  the  central  plaza.  The  time- 
stained  houses  are  Spanish-Moorish,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
tortuous,  and  the  plaza,  with  its  fine  palms  and  flowers,  is  at- 
tractive.  Many  of  the  stores  are  managed  by  Chinese,  of  which 
there  are  somé  2,000  in  the  port.  The  summer  climate  is  somé- 
what  trying  to  the  iminitiated.  The  rainy  season  (July-Sept.) 
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produces  a  muggy  heat  which  is  a  bit  uncomfortable.  Winter 
IS  the  best  time  to  visit  the  port ;  then  the  nighte  are  cool  and 
the  minimum  temperature  is  about  67®  Fahr.  The  barren 
hills  behind  the  town  act  as  reflectors  of  the  heat,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  exclude  from  their  houses  by  means 
of  thick  walls.  The  rarochial  Church  of  San  Femando  (f acing 
the  plaza)  is  uninteresting. 

The  Bay  is  land-locked,  dotted  with  islands  and  fiiled  with 
fish  (see  below).  íhe  inner  harbor  (called  El  Pozo)  aíTords 
anchorage  for  shi{)s  drawing  up  to  14  ft.  Bald  hills  encircle  it 
on  threé  sides.  Ships  make  the  inner  harbor  by  threading  the 
channel  which  separates  the  islands  of  Almagre  Grandé  and 
La  ArdiUa.  Across  the  bay  from  the  muelle  are  the  remains  of 
a  fortress  erected  by  the  French  during  their  occupation  of  the 
port.  The  sunrise  and  sunset  effects  from  the  hills  about 
the  port  are  unusually  gorgeous.  Bathing  in  the  bay  is  popu- 
lar,  and  the  occasional  sharks  seen  therein  appear  to  ha  ve  no 
taste  for  the  bathers.  Consult  the  hotel  manager  regarding 
the  best  bathing-places. 

Many  writers  have  tried  to  describe  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Guaymas. 
Says  one  {John  C.  Van  Dyke)  : 

'*  The  Bay  of  Guajonas  is  typical  of  all  the  gulf  bays,  and  is  a  fair  illus- 
tration  of  the  coast  scenery.  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  harbors  in  the 
world,  and  the  fact  that  there  are  never  more  than  a  half-dozen  vessels  at 
a  time  lying  in  it  does  not  húrt  its  beauty.  .  .  .  Bare  mountains,  1,500 
ft.  high,  surround  it  and  look  down  upon  it,  and  in  the  moming,  when  the 
harbor  water  is  smooth,  their  reflections  are  as  clear-cut  as  thoush  cast 
in  a  mirror.  The  local  color  of  the  water  is  green,  but  the  intense  blue  of 
the  sky  changes  it  by  reflection  to  a  deep  cobalt,  and  the  mountains  of 
rock  are  brown,  terra-cotta,  rose-color,  changed  again  by  sunset  light 
intő  mounds  and  spires  and  pinnacles  of  gold,  crimson,  liiao  and  purple. 
Day  after  day  there  is  the  blue  glow  of  the  dear  sky,  but  at  dawn,  when 
there  is  a  haze  or  a  few  fleec^  douds,  the  eastern  sky  flames  with  yellow 
and  scarlet,  and  at  sunset  bnlliant  carmines,  spectrai  greens  and  burning 
golds  stretch  in  g^eat  bands  along  the  gulf  horizon,  or  are  reflected  from 
the  wind-blown  cirrus  of  the  upper  sky.  From  the  mountain-tops  on  clear 
evenings  one  can  look  across  to  Lower  California^  ninetymiles  away,and 
the  contrast  of  the  wide  cobalt  of  gulf  with  the  wide,  flaming  skyabove  it 
Í8  most  violent,  imposing,  awe-inspiring.  I  have  never  seen  such  briUiant 
sky  effects.  The  normál  coloring  of  the  sea  and  sky  and  mountains  at 
midday  is  bright  enough,  but  at  dawn  and  dusk  everything  is  intensifíed. 
Nothing  on  the  Mediterranean  can  surpass  in  brilliancy  the  coloring  of 
this  western  coast.  ..." 

Flshlnc-Trips  can  be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  by  consultíng  the 
hotel  management.^  The  usual  price  for  a  gasoline  launch  (which  will 
hold  8-10  persons)  is  S4  an  hour.  At  least  3  nrs.  are  required  tor  the  trip 
to  the  wireless  telegraph  station  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  bay.  The  San 
Vicenle  Cavea  (uninteresting)  can  be  visited  on  the  outward  tnp.  TroUing 
lines  are  supphed  (free)  by  the  boatmen.  Bait  for  line-fishing  can  always 
be  had  of  any  of  the  físhing-boats  to  be  found  in  the  bay.  Wnen  the  tide 
makes  in  the  bay  usually  teems  with  fíne  fish,  prominent  among  them 
the  Tortuoba  (a  species  of  sea-bass  known  in  the  Southwest  as  the 
Colorado  River  Salmon);  the  Merő,  or  Jew-fiaht  the  Cabrüiüa^  Boca 
Dídce,  YéUow-taü,  Spanish-mackerel  and  whatnot.  Splendid  specimens 
of  the  Torttuíha  (weighing  up  to  150  Ibs.)  are  caught  daily.  Oysters, 
lobsters  (spearing  these  is  considered  fine  sport),  shrimps,  etc,  are  plenti- 
ful.  Travellers  will  do  well  to  refuse  all  oysters  caught  in  Guaymas  Bay, 
and  to  demand  those  brought  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui 
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RivOT.  Near  the  latter  place  are  to  be  found  ducks  and  similar  fowl  in 
great  numbers.  Hunting-tríps  can  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  the  hotel 
manager. 

Sonora  (comp.  p.  77),  one  of  the  most  northem  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  of  Mexico,  is  the  second  largest  in  the 
Repub.  {Chihimhua  is  first),  with  an  area  of  199,244  sqr. 
kilóm.  Population  221,682.  The  capital,  HermosülOf  is  de- 
scribed  at  p.  77.  It  is  bomided  on  the  N.  by  the  United 
States  of  North  America;  on  the  E.  by  Chihuahua;  on  the 
S.  by  Sinaloa  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Gulf  and  Temtory  of 
Lower  Cahfomia.  The  Sonora  Uttoral,  which  is  lowand  arid, 
extends  in  a  line  almost  parallel  with  Lower  Cal.  and  is 
washed  by  the  Gulf  for  a  distance  of  860  kilóm.  This  lit- 
toral,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  Kiver  to  the  Port 
of  Agiabamj^o,  is  indented  with  salty  lagoons  and  marshes 
whicE  contain  crocodiles  [cocodrüos)^  alugators  Qo^gartos  or 
caimanes)  and  allied  reptilia. 

Tiburon  (shark)  Island  (28  M.  from  N.  to  S.  and  15  M.  from 
E.  to  W.)  lies  off  the  coast  almost  in  a  line  with  Hermosillo 
and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  El  Canal  del  InfierniUo 
(Little  Hell  Strait).  The  island  is  mountainous  and  culminates 
in  a  peak  which  rises  7,000  ft.  above  the  surrounding  sea.  It 
is  inhabited  by  a  rude  race  of  Indians  (Seris,  of  the  Yuman 
family,  see  p.  Ixii)  with  antTiropophagous  instincts.  Their 
canoes  are  of  curious  construction ;  open  so  that  the  water 
enters  and  remains  at  the  same  levél  as  without.  The  Indians 
shoot  turtles  and  físh  with  great  skill,  using  bows  and  arrows. 
Poisoned  arrows  are  employed  when  hunting  game  or  enemiea 
Visitors  to  the  island  are  unwelcome. 

The  Climate  is  hot  on  the  coast,  supportable  on  the  plains 
and  cool  in  the  mts.  Duríng  the  summer  season  the  thermom- 
eter  of ten  reaches  98°  Fahr. ;  in  Hermosillo  and  in  Guaymas 
it  has  reached  as  high  as  119°.  The  miniminn  temperature 
of  the  winter  is  45°  Fahr.  Frosts  occur  occasionally  in  the 
Sierra  Madre  region.  The  rainfall  is  moderate.  Where  irriga- 
tion  is  resorted  to,  the  land  is  productive.  An  alieged  peculiar- 
ity  of  this  region  is  that  rain  sometimes  falls  from  a  serene 
and  cloudless  sky:  a  statement  for  which  the  author  of  this 
handbook  cannot  vouch. 

The  RiVER  System  comprises  the  Yagui,  AUar  (alsó  called 
Asundón),    San    IgnáciOf    MayOj   Sonora,   Moctezuma,   San- 
Migud,  Éavispe  and  several  streams  of  lesser  importance. 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra,  remarkable  for  their  wealth  and 
variety,  embrace  a  number  of  special  species,  as  well  as  many 
common  to  the  rest  of  the  Repub.  The  Gvlf  of  Califomia 
(p.  84),  noted  for  its  fish  and  pearl  oysters,  produces  gems 
superior  to  those  of  the  Gulfs  of  Aden  and  Ceylon.  Black  and 
grizzly  bears  infest  the  mountains,  and  the  mountaín  lion, 
ounce,  leopárd  and  many  smaller  animals  abound  and  are 
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rarely  hunted.  AUigator-hunting  is  one  ci  the  most  popular 
Bports  of  the  littorai.  The  Principal  AgricvUuráL  ProdvAÍa  are 
fruits,  sugaivcane,  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton  and  a  great  vari- 
ety  of  vegetables.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated. 

MiNES :  Sonora  is  classed  as  one  of  the  richest  mineral  re- 
gions  of  the  Repub.  as  well  as  of  the  world.  The  chief  products 
are  silver,  gold,  lead,  copper  (comp.  Cananea,  p.  71),  coal, 
írón,  antimony,  cinnabar,  graphite,  etc.  There  are  about 
lőO  mines,  nearly  2,500  mining  claims,  and  an  annual  mineral 
output  of  something  liké  $50,000,000.  í'or  further  information 
under  this  head  consult  the  Sonora  Mining  Directory  published 
by  Findley  and  McDonald  ($1)  at  Cananea. 

Many  Indián  Tribes  have  left  their  mark  on  the  state. 
It  was  long  a  rendezvous  f or  the  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty 
Apaches  (Athapascan  Family) ;  unsubjugated  bands  of  Yaquis 
{NahtLoilan  Family)  still  roam  the  remoter  regions.  There  are 
somé  Indián  ruins  at  Babiocari,  and  somé  grottoes  with  Indián 
relics  at  SaJiitaripa.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Yaquis  is 
the  Cakitaj  and  is  referred  to  in  the  bibliography  at  p.  ccxl. 

History.  The  history  of  Sonora  is  linked  with  the  histoiy 
of  its  mines,  for  the  search  for  minerals  brought  the  golci- 
greedy  Iberians  hither.  The  ability  of  a  Spanish  Conquistador 
to  locate  a  mine  was  almost  a  sixth  sense,  and  the  friars  who 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  great  captaip  —  liké  crows  at  the 
heels  of  a  ploughman  —  possessed  a  liké  genius  for  inducing 
the  untutored  and  often  rebellious  Indios  not  only  to  disclose 
their  secrets  of  hidden  treasure  but  to  work  the  deposits  for 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy  —  in  the  name  of  the  Church. 

Sonora  first  came  intő  history  in  the  12th  cent.,  when  the 
wandering  Aztecs  crossed  the  district  in  their  long  perigrina- 
tion  from  the  unmapped  North  to  their  ultimate  home  in  the 
Vale  of  Anákaac  (p.  clxiv).  The  land  was  then  in  possession 
of  the  Nayaritos  (comp.  p.  93),  a  populous  tribe  of  the  Nahu- 
atlan  family.  It  was  known  roundabout  for  its  rich  deposits 
of  gold  and  silver;  and  two  centuries  later,  when  the  Aztecs 
had  become  welded  intő  a  powerful  nation,  one  of  their  care- 
fuUyguarded  traditions  referred  to  the  land  of  gold  visited  by 
their  nomád  ancestors.  When  the  Mexicans  under  Montezuma 
bécame  powerful  and  dreaded,  the  Sonora  tribes  (according 
to  the  early  chroniclers)  paid  a  handsome  annual  tribute, 
in  gold  and  silver,  to  the  ferocious  war-lord  in  his  southem 
stronghold.  One  of  the  keenest  desires  of  the  Spanish  in- 
vaders  was  to  locate  the  source  of  the  vast  wealth  which  they 
found  in  Montezuma's  possession,  and  Cortés  sent  many  ex- 
peditions  in  quest  of  the  coveted  source. 

One  by  one  the  present  Mexican  States  were  invaded,  con- 
quered,  ransacked  and  added  to  the  Spanish  Crown  Colonies. 
Baja  Califomiay  with  its  fabulously  rich  pearl  fisheries,  was 
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annexed  in  due  course,  and  in  1530  (9  yrs.  after  the  downfall 
of  TenochtiÜán)  Pedro  Almindez  Chirinos  came  very  near  to 
the  gold  country  when  he  skirted  the  Sonora  littoral  and  sailed 
as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yaqui  River. 

The  íirst  hint  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  City  received  of  the 
actual  location  of  treasure  was  brought  by  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
(cow's  head),  who  crossed  the  eastern  comer  of  Sonora  on  his 
celebrated  trip  to  the  Florida  Everglades.  His  report  of  a  land 
where  gold  and  silver  could  be  plucked  from  the  surface  of  the 
gronnd  electrified  the  Viceroy  Don  Antónia  de  Mendoza,  and 
filled  him  with  a  f ever  of  impatience  to  go  at  once  to  the  spot. 
He  commissioned  (1540)  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  to 
conquer  the  country  and  bring  back  a  load  of  gold  as  evidence 
of  success.  The  region  was  duly  annexed  and  from  that  re- 
mote  time  it  has  been  renowned  for  its  wealth-producing 
mines.  In  1785  the  Viceroy  Matias  de  Galvez  ( p.  cxcviii) 
divided  New  Spain  intő  12  Intendendas  (Districts),  one  of 
which  comprised  the  present  States  of  Sonora,  and  Sinaloa. 
After  Mexican  Independence  was  achieved  (1821)  they  were 
made  (1823)  intő  separate  states.  By  the  Constitution  of  1824 
they  were  reunited,  to  be  again  sundered  by  a  decree  of  Oct. 
13,  1830. 

The  history  of  somé  of  the  mines  is  full  of  interest.  It  is  related  of  the 
famous  QuirUera  Mine  (Alamos  District) ,  that  the  owner  (Seűor  A  Imada), 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriaKe  of  his  daughter,  lined  the  bridal  chamber 
in  his  palacio  with  rows  of  suver  bars,  and  paved,  with  the  same  pale, 
chaste  matériái,  the  path  from  the  house  to  the  church.  The  bridal  party 
trod  upon  fabuíous  wealth  as  it  proceeded  to  the  altar. 

The  Doűa  Maria  Mine  (in  the  Huacal  District)  was  once  exploited  by 
a  Spanish  widow,  Doűa  Maria  de  Rodriquez^  who,  during  many  years  of 
hard  work,  accumulated  great  wealth  in  the  shape  of  ingots.  These  she 
stored  in  a  strong  and  well-guarded  room  in  her  dwelling.   Deciding  to 

gass  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  Spain,  she  loaded  her  treasure  on  the 
acks  of  40  mules,  and,  with  a  small  army  of  retainers,  travelled  to  the 
City  of  Mexico.  It  was  estimated  that  each  mule  carried  200  Ibs.  of 
gold  and  silver  bars,  so  that  at  that  time  the  tangible  wealth  of  the  indus- 
trious  vivda  was  represented  by  four  tons  of  precious  metál. 

According  to  the  old  chronicler,  this  estimable  lady  did  not  breathe 
freely  until  she  had  deposited  her  fortune  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
Viceroy  in  the  capital;  soon  thereafter  she  ceased  to  breathe  entirely, 
for  she  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappeared.  The  common  report  was 
that  she  had  been  murdered  and  her  great  fortune  appropriated.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  as  the  indictment  was  never  successfuUy 
disproved. 

One  of  the  mines  of  the  EstreUa  dél  Norte  Mining  Co.  (near  Arispe) 
was  "  lost "  for  many  years.  The  only  record  touching  its  location  was  a 
notation  on  an  old  Jesuit  map  to  the  efiíect  that  "the  opening  of  the 
tunnel  can  be  seen  from  the  door  of  the  Mission  Church."  For  years  the 
hills  in  front  of  this  door  were  searched  for  miles  with  no  results.  In  1905 
aside  wall  of  the  old  church  crumbled  to  ruins  and  disclosed  ahiddendoor, 
whose  existence  had  never  been  suspected.  From  this  door  a  prospector 
seEurched  the  hQl-side  with  a  fíeld-glass,  located  the  lost  mine,  and  found 
a  hiige  fortune  therein. 

Tfie  Yaqui  Indiana  were  formerly  as  savage  as  the  Apachea,  and  many 
rich  mines  were  long  "  lost "  because  the  miners  were  killed  and  prospec^ 
ors  were  driven  away  from  the  region.  In  1906-06  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment took  a  determined  stand  against  these  wilful  childreoi  of  the  desert, 
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and  transported  xnan^  of  them  to  Yucatan.  In  conseqaenoe  many  of  the 
miruiaarUigtMa  are  being  *'  re-discovered  "  and  prinoely  revenues  are  being 
taken  írom  somé  of  them.  So  crude  were  the  methods  of  the  early  Span- 
iards  that  the  discarded  tailings,  worked  by  modern  machinery,  produce 
reBults  ahnost  equai  .to  those  secured  by  the  fírst  owners. 

Many  of  the  zealous  padres  of  the  17th  cent.  worked  the 
mines  solely  f or  f unds  with  which  to  build  churches  and  mis- 
sions.  Somé  of  tliese  ancient  edífices  still  remain,  **  liké  fossils 
of  an  early  ecclesiological  strata,"  and  the  antiquary  and  lover 
of  romantic  annals  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  these  re- 
lics  of  the  gold-seeking,  militant  church  fathers.  The  churches 
in  the  more  inaccessible  districts  (those  which  ha  ve  not  suf- 
fered  renovation)  are  excellent  specimens  of  early  Spanish 
missions  in  New  Spain.  Unusually  interesting  ones  are  those 
at  OnabaSy  Tecoripa  and  Baroyeca.  The  Baroyeca  church  owes 
its  existence  to  the  discovery  (in  1792)  of  a  rich  bonanza,  in 
the  Mina  Grandé^  of  the  Baroyeca  Mts,  The  Franciscan  Father, 
Francisco  Joaquin  Valdez,  early  employed  somé  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  mine  toward  erecting  the  eh.,  which  was  long 
celebrated  for  its  massiveness  and  its  pleasing  architecture. 
Though  jiow  in  a  ruinous  state,  one  oi  the  main  walls  still 
measures  over  150  ft.  long  and  5  ft.  thick.  The  old  camvanariOf 
60  or  more  ft.  high,  with  walls  10  ft.  thick,  is  strikingly  solid. 
The  belfry,  which  contains  a  number  of  sweet-toned  bells, 
is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  wrought  metál  cross  tipped 
with  a  large  star.  The  word  Fortis,  all  that  remains  of  a 
Latin  inscription,  is  cut  deep  intő  the  masonry.  Around  the 
mouth  of  the  largest  bell  is  the  inscription  Maria  Purisima  de 
Loreto.  The  upper  part  bears  the  date  Marzo  16  de  1646. 
Another  of  the  bells  bears  the  scarcely  legible  inscription 
Sefíor  San  Jósé  Patriarca,  and  the  date,  Marzo  20  de  1643. 
On  the  smallest  bell  is  San  Rafael  Dedicado  al  Santísimo  Sa^ror 
mentő  and  Marzo  26  de  1646.  The  eh.  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
Cross,  with  a  huge  na  ve  and  transepts.  Adjoining  it  are  roomy 
chapels,  refectories  and  dormitories.  It  was  often  used  as  a 
fortress  when  the  miners  and  clergy  were  besieged  by  the  In- 
dians.  Prior  to  1850  the  walls  of  the  santuario  and  the  tras- 
coro  were  covered  with  sheets  of  pure  silver,  the  product  of 
the  famous  mine.  The  sacred  altar  vessels  were  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  candelabra,  the  altar  railing  and  parts  of  the  sanctuary 
of  silver.  The  eh.  stands  in  a  spacious  but  neglected  plazay 
flanked  by  the  ruins  of  the  domicües  of  the  early  padres. 

The  etemal  silence  of  the  impeopled  desert  now  broods 
above  this  relic  of  former  grandeur.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
a  broad  amphitheatre,  surrounded  by  tall  mountains  which 
cut  the  sky-line  with  points  of  blue.  The  adjacent  country  is 
honeycombed  with  rich  mines  and  the  trustful  Indians  bé- 
liévé that  Baroyeba  is  destined  to  enjoy  a  re-incamation  and 
that  the  old  bells  from  the  tall  tower  will  again  call  them  to 
vespers  and  prayer. 
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22.  Lower  Califomia. 

The  Territory  of  Lower  {d  territorio  de  haja)  Califomia, 
1,109  kilóm,  in  length  and  306  in  breadth  at  its  widest  point, 
with  a  coast-line  of  3,000  kilóm,  and  a  population  of  48,000 ; 
northemmost  of  the  Mexican  possessions  and  pertaining  po- 
litically  to  the  Pacific  States  Division  of  the  Mex.  Republic 
(with  a  superficial  area  of  151,109  sqr.  kilóm.),  takes  the  fönn 
of  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  which  extends  from  N.  to  S. 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  a  distance  of  somé  1,500  kilóm.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  American  State  of  Califomia, 
referred  to  as  Upper  Califomia,  of  which  it  was  once  a  part, 
and  which  was  wrested  from  Mexico  in  1846  (comp.  p.  ccx)  ; 
on  the  E.  by  El  Golfo  de  Califomia  (which  ranks'  among  the 
largest  of  the  world)  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  line  which  separates  it  from  the  United  States 
begins  near  Yuma,  Arizona,  and  runs  westward  across  tó  the 
Pacific,  which  it  touches  a  few  miles  south  of  San  Diego. 

TopoGEAPHiCALLY  the  pcninsula  is  interesting :  a  cordillera 
running  near  the  E.  coast  tra verses  it  from  N.  to  S.,  the  de- 
scent  on  the  Gulf  side  being  extremely  abrui)t,  while  on  the 
Pacific  side  the  coast  is  reached  by  a  succession  of  low  hills. 
Thislnountain  ridge,  which  fomas  the  backbone  of  the  country, 
is  a  continuation  of  the  coast  rangé  of  Upper  Calif .  and  is 
interwoven  almost  over  its  entire  extent  with  rich  veins  of 
metál.  The  central  region  is  highly  mineralized  and  fine 
gránité  strata  are  fomid.  Near  San  Jósé  and  Cape  San  Lucas 
there  are  argentiferous  and  auriferous  outcroppings,  and  in 
the  municipalidades  of  La  Paz  (p.  86),  El  Trimifo  and  San 
Antonio,  veins  of  gold,  silver,  irón  and  other  substances  are 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  mountains. 

In  the  distritos  of  Comondú,  Loreto,  San  Luis  and  Mulegé 
(pop.  1,041)  in  the  N.  region,  rich  copper-mines  exist.  The 
Boleo  mines,  situated  in  this  part,  have  for  years  been  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  the  world's  copper  supply.  Mica,  irón, 
tin,  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster  and  minor  substances  are  alsó 
found.  Rich  deposits  of  gold  were  disco vered  near  Santa 
Gertrudis  (N.  of  Mulegé)  in  1884 ;  hkewise  a  solid  mountain  of 
irón,  rivalling  in  size  the  celebrated  Irón  Mountain  (p.  103) 
of  Durango.  Elsewheré  in  the  peninsula  are  found  plumbago, 
sulphuret  of  lead,  porphyry,  prismatic  pyrites,  sulphur,  ox- 
idé of  antimony  and  lead,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lead, 
hydroxide  of  irón  and  hjrdrosilicate  of  copper.  Nature  has 
endowed  this  jejime  region  with  marvellous  metallic  riches, 
and  mining  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries.  Physir 
cally,  the  territory  might  be  divided  intő  three  mineral  sec- 
tions  —  the  N.,  or  gold-bearing;  the  S.,  or  argentiferous;  and 
the  central,  or  copper  region.  Various  other minerals  are  found 
in  all  these  distncts.    Somé  of  the  mines  near  Santa  Rosalia 
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were  worked  by  the  Jesuii  íathers  as  earlv  as  1700.  El  Minerai 
dél  Triwnfo  is  the  site  of  important  moaem  reduction  woi^. 
Extensive  salt  deposits  occur  at  Ojo  de  Liebre  (Rabbit's  Eye) 
as  well  as  at  lüa  dd  Carmen  and  at  San  Joaé,  on  the  Pacifie 
Coast.  Large  deposits  of  meerschaum  were  recently  discovered 
on  the  island  of  Santa  MargarUa  in  the  Bay  of  Magdaléna. 

Magflwlflia  Bay,  which  was  discovered  by  Francisco  de  UUoa  in  lő30, 
and  wnich  was  long  a  celebrated  rendezvous  of  Spanish  gaMeons,  pirates 
and  other  adventurers,  came  intő  considerable  prominenoe  in  1908  as  the 
plaoe  where  the  U.  S.  A.  squadron  stopped  for  tarset  practice  on  itfl 
memorable  voyage  from  New  York  tő  San  Francisco.  Ulloa  sought  it  out 
in  order  to  verif  y  the  tradition  that  the  nearby  islands  were  inhabited  by 
sirens  and  Amazons.  The  Bay  is  förmed  by  the  mainland  and  Santa 
Margarita  Island;  it  is  about  40  M.  long  by  12  M.  wide.  The  town  is  of  no 
importance.  Hie  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  CuMATE  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  N.,  but  more  temperate 
toward  the  S.  Here,  where  the  annual  rainfall  can  be  relied 
upon,  and  where  somé  irrigation  is  practised,  su^ar^cane, 
flowers  and  tropical  fmits  are  successfully  cultivated.  Many 
species  of  flowers  and  omamental  shrubs  grow  wild ;  particu- 
larly  in  the  shaded  and  humid  valleys,  where  cabinet  and  dye- 
woods  alsó  flourish.    Good  oranges  grow  in  the  S.  distríct. 

The  meagre  rainfall  and  lack  of  irrigation  in  the  N.,  limits 
agriculturaTproductions.  Drought,  indeed,  is  the  local  curse, 
and  for  weary  months  not  a  drop  of  rain  f alls  on  the  parched 
deserts.  The  volcanic  natnre  of  the  region  adds  an  aspect 
qí  extrémé  aridity  and  desolation.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Colorado  Biver  at  the  N.,  and  several  insignífícant  streams  in 
the  centre  and  S.,  the  peninsula  is  destitute  of  waterways. 
In  certain  districts  Spamsh  %íoss  {TÍUand8Í4i  asneoides  Brome" 
liojceas)  grows  and  is  gathered  and  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 
Henequén  (comp.  p.  583)  is  found  in  the  central  re^ons,  and 
somé  hemp  is  produoed  adjacent  to  the  Colorado  River. 

Many  andent  Indián  remains,  rock-paiatings  and  inscrip- 
tions  have  been  found  in  the  N.  region,  which  is  the  present 
home  of  the  Yuman  Family  of  Indians,  comprising  about 
2,500  mexnbers. 

The  Fauna  is  limited  and  differs  but  little  from  that  of  other 
northem  Mexican  states.  The  sperm-whale  and  otter  are  found 
on  the  W.  coast,  along  with  grayback  whales,  seals  and  sea- 
lions.  The  tepid  waters  of  the  Gulf  teem  with  a  great  variety 
of  físh.  Alligators  infest  the  bayous  and  river-mouths ;  alliga- 
tor-hunting  being  one.  of  the  chief  sports  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ports.  Huge  turtles  abound,  and  tortoises,  the  shell  of 
which  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce,  exist.  Sword- 
físh,  sharks,  —  the  latter  a  constant  menace  to  the  pearl 
físhers  (comp.  p.  87),  —  squid  and  sponges  are  found;  also 
beautiful  coral  and  the  much-prized  ambergiis. 

For  political  reasons.  the  Peninavla  is  divided  intő  two 
districts — the  N.  with  a  pop.  of  7,589,  and  the  S.  with  40,041. 
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The  latter  is  subdivided  intő  two  partidos  and  seven  municí" 
palidades.  The  Partido  dd  Sur  (S.  region)  comprises  the 
municipalidades  of  La  Paz,  San  Antonio,  San  Jósé  and  Todos 
Santos;  the  Partido  del  Centro  embracing  Mulegé  and  Co- 
mondú.  The  chief  city  is  La  Paz  (see  below),  the  capital  of 
the  S.  district.  Ensenada  de  Todos  Santos  (Ali  Saints'  Cove)  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  N.  distritOj  with  a  pop.  of  3,800. 

La  Paz  Xpeace),  chief  city  of  the  S.  district,  pop.  6,000, 
opposite  the  mainland  State  of  Sinaloa  and  the  port  of  Altata, 
220  M.  south  of  Guaymas,  and  the  principal  outiét  for  the 
products  of  the  country,  was  discovered  in  1542. 

From  San  Francisco,  Galifornia,  La  Paz  is  best  reached  by  one  of  the 
steamers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Gompany  (Compaüía  de  Vaporea 
de  la  Costa  del  Pacífico) ,  which  operates  a  monthlv  service  between  Gali- 
fornia ports  and  the  Mexican  port  of  Guaymas  (Sonora)^ouching  at  in- 
termediate  ports.  The  Ist  cl.  faré  by  this  line  from  S.  F.  to  La  Paz  is 
S50  U.  S.  currency;  time  8  days.  Ships  stop  at  Ensenada,  San  Jósé  del 
Gabo,  Mazatlan,  Altata,  and  thence  go  direct  across  the  Gulf  to  La  Paz. 
From  other  than  Pacific  coast  points  m  the  United  States,  La  Paz  is  best 
reached  by  rail  to  Nogales  (Arizona) ,  thence  by  the  Ferrocarrü  de  Sonora 
to  Guaymas;  faré  from  Nogales  to  Guas^mas,  first-class,  $17.08,  time  12 
hours;  distance  427  kilometers  (265  miles).  For  rates  of  passage  and  sail- 
ing  dates  from  Guaymas  to  La  Paz  (tune  two  days)  address  Seflorea 
W.  Iberrí  é  Hijoa^  Suceaoree^  Guaymas,  Mexico. 

Proceeding  southward  from  La  Paz  a  steamer  is  acoessible  to  Mazatlan 
or  Manzanillo,  Mexico.  From  the  latter  port,  rail  connections  can  be  had 
to  Guadalajara  (p.  161)  and  all  points  in  Mexico. 

Despite  its  somewhat  unkempt  appearance  La  Paz  is  the 
most  important  pearl-fishing  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
America,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  greatest  pearl- 
producing  centres  of  the  world.  Four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Mexican;  thQ  rest  are  Ameíícan,  Germán,  French  and 
other  nationalities.  The  principal  section  of  the  town  lies  in 
a  depression  along  the  shore  of  the  bay  and  almost  on  a 
levél  therewith.  The  residence  portion,  the  parochial  church, 
and  the  barracks,  stand  on  an  elevated  mesa  which  dominates 
the  lower  town.  The  generál  aspect  of  the  place  is  not  mi- 
pleasing,  with  the  pretty  Jardin  Vélasco  and  the  straight 
streets  bordered  by  one-story  adobe  houses  and  flowering 
trees.  A  line  of  squat  but  massive  warehouses  (bodegas)  stand 
back  from  the  mail,  and  through  their  iron-barred  windows 
comes  the  omnipresent  odor  of  tons  of  oyster-shells,  stored  for 
foreign  shipment.  The  town  has  all  the  aspect  of  a  físlűng- 
port,  with  the  addition  of  that  imparted  by  the  odd  diving 
accoutrements  employed  in  the  search  for  pearls.  On  the 
whole  it  looks  more  matériái  than  picturesque,  and  markét 
quotations  for  pearls  and  pearl-shells  provide  the  theme  for 
almost  all  the  conversation. 

The  pubhc  buildings  afford  but  little  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller.  The  Palacio  M  Gobierno  (municipal  building),  con- 
taining  the  local  govemment  offices;  the  Parochial  Church, 
with  no  pictures  of  merit ;  the  Hospitál  Salvatierra,  El  Teátro, 
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the  Carcél  (jail)  and  El  Mercado  (the  markét),  and  the  Parque 
Porfirio  DiaZj  with  a  few  tropical  flowers,  are  the  príncipal 
"  sights."  The  climate  ia  dry  and  healthy.  Unacclimated 
travellers  are  advised  to  onnk  boiled  or  bottled  waters. 

HisTORT.  When  Cortés  departed  írom  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
in  1526  to  explore  the  southern  seas,  he  fírst  sailed  northward  and  toucned 
the  coast of  Bafa  CaUfomia,  which  he  called  CcUida  Fornax  (heated  öven). 
In  1540  the  Vioeroy  Don  ArUonio  de  Mendoza  sent  out  an  expedition 
under  Francisco  de  Álarcon  and  the  Spanish  pilot  Domingo  delCaatillo. 
Failing  to  subdue  the  natives  this  expedition  was  supplemented  (1542) 
by  the  one  which  reached  La  Paz  and  Magdaléna.  A  thírd  expedition  was 
despatched  in  1596,  under  Capt.  SebaatianViacaino,  and  in  another  voyage, 
made  in  1602,  the  coast  of  the  present  State  of  Sonora  was  mapped.  Estében 
CarboneUi,  while  sailing  in  the  Gulf  in  1636,  touched  at  the  port  of  Mulegé 
and  discovered  that  f or  generations  pearl-fishing  had  been  practised  oy 
the  natiyes.  He  hasten^  back  to  Mexico  to  report  his  fínd.  Within  a 
year  the  peninsula  was  overrun  with  adventurers,  accompanied  by  Friars 
of  the  Compaüía  de  Jeeua,  who  took  possession  of  much  of  the  land; 
their  rights  were  confírmed  by  an  order  of  Charles  III.  In  1720  a  mission 
was  established  here  by  the  Catholic  fathers  Ugarte  and  Bravo^  and  in 
1830  La  Paz  was  made  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

Pearl-Fishinff  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  pictur- 
esque  occupations  of  the  people.  Extensive  beds  (lechos 
perlíferos)  of  pearl-bearing  oysters  exist  near  La  Paz,  and 
iropi  this  port  the  majori  tv  of  the  pearls  are  exported.  The 
pearl-físhing  season  along  the  inner  shore  of  Lower  Calífomia 
begins  in  July  and  ends  in  October;  that  on  the  Pacific  side 
begins  ín  March  and  ends  with  the  advent  of  the  June  hurrí- 
canes.  The  pearl-oyster  belongs  to  the  non-edible  variety 
and  is  neither  palatable  nor  wholesome.  Unhke  the  edible 
oyster  —  which  is  found  in  extensive  and  populous  beds  — 
the  pearl-oysters  are  scattered  over  a  wide  area  and  must 
be  sought  singly,  by  the  divers.  Two  or  more  divers  will 
oftentimes  work  a  fortnight  to  harvest  a  ton  of  pearl-bearing 
shells.  The  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster  (Avicvla  margarüiferc^ 
differs  from  the  bivalve  shell  of  the  edible  moUusk  (genus 
ostrea)  in  that  it  is  often  symmetrically  ribbed,  sometimes 
as  large  as  a  disc  15  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  produces 
the  beautiful  transparent  hning  called  mother-of-pearl,  which 
is  prized  for  delicate  omament^l  and  inlaid  work.  The  divers 
— ^^  natives  inured  to  the  peculiar  and  trying  occupation  — 
bring  the  shells  to  the  surface  in  wire  baskets  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  One  of  the  American  pearl-físhing  companies 
at  La  Paz  employs  about  a  thousand  men,  and  a  half-dozen 
schooners,  eacn  of  a  hundred  tons  burden.  Modem  divingr 
suits  are  used,  and,  elad  in  these,  the  divers  oftentimes  remam 
an  hour  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  usual  work  is 
done  at  about  fíve  fathoms  (30  ít.),  albeit  divers  sometimes 
go  as  deep  as  18  fathoms.  The  men  soon  become  deaf,  and 
after  a  few  seasons  rétire  with  shattered  nerves.  A  pearl- 
diver  is  called  a  Buzo  de  perla.  Independent  divers,  who  work 
without  diving  apparátus,  descena  by  attacÜng  a  heavy 
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stone  to  their  feet.  This  weight  carries  them  quickly  to  the 
bottom,  where  they  must  work  rapidly,  as  fifty  seconds  is 
the  average  time  duríng  which  they  can  remain  under  water 
without  breathing.  Stories  of  divers  who  remain  imder  water 
for  fíve  minutes  should  be  discredited.  In  addition  to  the 
pearl'Oysters^  all  sorts  of  curious  maríné  animals  and  plants 
are  brought  up  by  the  divers. 

The  Pearl-Hunters  are  usually  men  who  have  outiived 
their  usefuhiess  as  divers.  They  work  in  long,  open  sheds 
alone  the  shore,  near  the  company's  hodega  and  under  the 
watdiful  eye  of  an  inspector.  As  the  shells  are  opened  the 
workmen  insert  sensitive  fíngers  and  probe  for  the  pearls. 
Hundreds  of  shells  are  sometimes  searched  before  a  pearl  is 
found.  This  is  förmed  usually  by  a  minute  partiele  of  sand 
or  somé  irritating  matériái,  which  the  uneasy  oyster  (ostraf 
oation)  covers  with  the  smooth  nacre.  Certain  parasites  boré 
through  the  shells  and  when  covered  make  the  fínest  pearls. 

The  predominating  color  of  the  Pearls  found  is  white, 
albeit  blue,  black,  green,  pink  and  multi-colored  pearls  are 
often  encountered.  The  shapes  are  as  varied  as  the  colors. 
Pearls  with  a  golden  blush,  or  with  a  faint  bluish  or  rose  tint, 
are  esteemed  above  the  finest  white  specimens.  They  are 
divided  intő  many  classes;  thé  price  of  a  good  pearl  ranging 
from  $100  to  $1,000  Mexican  silver.  Many  splendid  gems  have 
been  found  here.  Somé  of  the  finest  ever  produced  were 
shipped  to  Spain  soon  after  the  Conquest.  When  the  Spaniards 
reacned  the  district  they  found  many  beautiful  pearls  in  pos- 
session  of  the  natives.  They  were  astonished  to  find  the  rude 
Indians  dwelling  in  miserable  jacales  (huts)  along  the  shore 
but  possessing  a  king's  ransom  in  gems  obtained  from  the  pro- 
ductive  waters  of  the  bay.  The  Conquistadores  immediately 
enslaved  the  natives  in  and  near  La  Paz,  named  the  gulf 
El  Golfo  de  Cortés  (in  honor  of  Heman  Cortés)  and  established 
new  ^heries  for  the  benefit  of  the  Castilian  Crown.  Of  the 
amount  of  pearls  secured  by  the  Spaniards  no  trustworthy 
records  exist.  Pedro  Sepúlveda,  Govemor  of  the  pearl-fisher- 
ies  of  New  Spain,  reported  in  1715  that  the  totál  shipment  of 

fearls  to  Madrid  for  that  year  amounted  to  1,280  ounoes. 
t  is  believed  that  the  splendid  pearls  possessed  bv  the  Span- 
ish  Crown,  the  rare  and  immensely  valuable  bluish-tinted 
pearls  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  many 
of  the  finest  jewels  of  European  dynasties  were  drawn  from 
this  source.  One  of  the  largest  pearls  ever  f  oimd  in  the  waters 
of  the  gulf  measured  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter  and  was  sold  in  Paris,  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  for 
$10,000.  A  black  pearl  in  the  possession  of  Napóleon  III  came 
from  La  Paz.  It  was  valued  in  Madrid  at  $25,000  and  was 
presented  to  the  French  Government  bySpain«  Amagnifícent 
rose  pearl  found  in  the  18th  century  brought  $50,000  in  Europe. 
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In  1881  a  black  pearl  weighing  28  karats  was  found  near  La 
Paz  and  waö  sold  in  Paris  for  $10,000.  In  1882  two  splendid 
specímens  were  brought  to  the  surface ;  one  weighed  thirty-one, 
tne  otherforty-five,  Éarats,  and  they  were  sold  for  $11,000.  In 
1883  a  light  brown  pearl  —  a  very  unusuai  tint  —  w^ghing 
sixty-five  karats  was  found  and  sold  for  $8,000.  The  finest 
pearls  find  their  way  to  Paris  and  to  Mexico  Qity.  Splendid 
specimens  are  sometimes  found  in  the  antique  shops  at  the 
Mexican  capital,  where  (because  of  a  freedom  from  import 
duties)  they  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Many 
stories  are  current  m  La  Paz  of  the  priceless  gems  stolen  by 
workmen,  sold  to  visitor?  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  re-sold  by 
them  to  famous  jewellers  for  small  fortunes.  Despite  these  le- 
gends,  strangers  are  advised  to  be  on  their  guard  against  men 
elad  as  pearl-divers  who  offer  ostensibly  stolen  pearls  for  sale. 
Every  hving  inhabitant  of  La  Paz  is  a  pearl  expert,  and  when 
a  thievish  diver  wishes  to  dispose  of  a  stolen  gem  he  is  not 
obliged  to  await  the  arrival  of  an  inexperíenced  and  bene- 
volent-appéaring  stranger.  The  production  of  pearls  in  1908 
was  valued  at  about  $3,000,000.  Pearl-shell  to  the  value  of 
$2,000,000  is  exported  annually. 

23.  From  Guaymas  viá  Navojoa,  Culiacan,  Hazát- 
lan and  Tepic  to  Guadalajara. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  OF  BIEXICO 

{Weaí  Coast  RmUe.) 

Portions  of  the  line  are  still  under  construction.  Trains  now  run  to  (and 
beyond)  Yago,  on  the  Santiago  River,  1,002  Kilómetroa  S.  of  Guaymaa.  Faré 
954.35  ist  cl.  From  Nogales^  $71.05.  Pullman  broiler  cars  run  through  from 
Lo»  Anffdea  (California,  U.  S.  A.)  to  MazaUan. 

Ouaynuu,  aee  p.  76.  The  trend  of  the  line  is  S.-E.  67  K.  Oroz^  is  the  point 
of  departure  for  (6  K.)  La  Joya,  an  American  settlement  on  the  N.  side  of^ 
Üke  Yaqui  Biver.— 111  K.  Corral.  Rly.  restaurant;  meals  SÍ.  Junction 
of  the  Yaqui  Riybb  Branch  to  (155  K.)  Tonichi;  faré  from  Corral  $11.05; 
from  Guaymas  $18.70  Ist  cl.  —  The  chief  station  on  this  branch  is  (126  K.) 
La  Dura,  with  a  big  concentrating  plánt  {La  Dura  Mining  <k  Milling  Co.) 
near  a  rich  mineral  region.  —  141  K.  Onabaa  (577  ft.)  a  Pima  Indián  village 
'(pop.  5(X))  contains  a  picturesque  old  church,  now  in  a  ruinous  state. —  155 
K.  Tonichi  (603  ft.)  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  towns  (San  Javier, 
San  Anionio  de  la  Huerta,  etc.)  near  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Rio  Yaqui. 

Southward  from  Corral  the  main  line  traverses  an  amasingly  product- 
ive  region  rich  in  minerals  and  sub-tropical  products.  The  land  is  one  of 
great  promise;  virgin  soil  and  a'fíne  climate.  —  196  K.  Navojoa,  junction 
of  the  Alahos  Branch  Linb  to  (62  K.)  Alamos  (faré  $4.45  Ist  cl.;  pop. 
15,000;  i^  M.  from  the  station,  cab  50  c;  Hotels:  America^  Minera',  Ala- 
moa,  and  CerUrtüt  $2.50  to  $5,  Am.  Pl.).  —  Near  Alatnoa.  are  somé  guanó 
depodts,  and  about  30  M.  to  the  E.  aré  s^veral  hot  springs. 

331  K.  San  Blaa,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fuerte  River.  Crossing  of  the  K.  C. 
M.  A  O.  Rly.  (p.  56),  and  point  of  departure  for  Topolobampo  (Yaqui  In- 
dián word  meaning  Tiger-water,  comp.  p.  62),  and  Fuerte^  40  K.  to  the  E. 

550  K.  Culiacan  ifioaalea)^  pop.  20,000,  capital  of  J;he  State  of  Sinaloa, 
on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sinaloa  River  {%  M.  from  the  rly.  station,  cab  50  0.). 
Hotels:  Rosalea,  E.  Pl.;  rooms  from  $2  up;  meals  $1;  Coanvopolita^  $3  to  ' 
$5,  Am.  Pl.  —  Banks:  Banco  Nacümal  de  Mexieot  and  Banco  de  Sonara, 
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The  Plaza  de  Ro8aUa  is  highly  tropical,  and  that  of  La  Conatüuciön  is 
fianked  by  a  double  row  of  orange  trees,  which  thrive  here.  Quaint  por- 
tales, the  Cathedral  and  the  Seminario  adorn  the  sides  of  this  plaza.  —  The 
town  is  linked  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  port  of  AUata  by  the  Ferrocarril  Oed- 
dentaly  62  kiloms.  long.  —  About  4  M.  E.  of  Culiacan  are  locally  cele- 
brated  hot  springs.  Many  Aztec  remaíns  (relics  of  early  occupation)  are 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  an  outfítting-point  for  mining-camps  in 
E.  Sinaloa  and  W.  Chihuahiui  and  Durango. 

603  K.  Quila,  junction  of  the  El  Dorado  branch  line  to 
(22  K.)  the  sugB.r-hacienda  of  Gov.  Diego  Redő,  and  for  the 
mining  districts  along  the  upper  Rio  San  Loremo, 

771  K.  Mazatlan  (Aztec:  Place  of  the  deer),  pop.  25,000, 
stands  on  a  peninsula  extending  intő  the  Pacific  Ocean  nearly 
opposite  Cape  San  Luca^,  the  southernmost  point  of  Lower 
California,  just  S.  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  It  ranks  as  the 
chief  commercial  port  on  the  racific  coast  of  Mexico  and  it  is 
the  port  of  call  of  various  steamship  lines  (So.  Pac.  Rly.  ships, 
Jebsen,  Kosmos,  Pacific  Mail,  Companía  Naviera,  American- 
Hawaiian  Line,  etc. ;  —  Melchers  Sucrs.j  and  Wőhler  Bartning 
Sucrs.f  agents).  The  Bay  of  Olas  Alias  (high  waves)  which  the 
town  faces  (ÍJ  m.  from  the  rly.  station,  tram-car  12  c.)  is  made 
more  attractive  by  the  cocoanut  palms  which  flank  it.  The 
town  is  very  levél,  the  highest  point  being  but  21  ft.  above 
the  levél  of  the  sea.  The  plaza  is  only  15  ft.  above  high  tide. 
A  number  of  foreign  consuls  are  located  here.  For  a  continu- 
ation  of  Rte.  23,  see  p.  91. 

24.  State  of  Sinaloa. 

The  State  of  Sinaloa  (so  called  for  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the 
SindoaSt  established  in  the  Rio  Fuerte  region),  with  an  area 
of  87,231  sqr.  kiloms.,  a  population  of  296,800  and  a  coast- 
^line  of  510  kiloms.,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua,  on  the  E.  by  Chíhuahua  and  Durango,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Territorio  de  Tevic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Golfo  de  Califomia.  During  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion  it  was  called  Nuevo  Aragon.  The  Gulf  of  Califomia  ex- 
tends  along  the  coast  of  the  state  from  Agiabampo  Bay  to  the 
south  of  MazaÜan,  at  which  point  the  Pacific  coast-line  begins. 

The  generál  topographical  condition  of  the  state  (highly 
mineralized)  is  mountainous.  Gpld,  silver,  copper,  irón  and 
lead  are  the  chief  products.  The  richest  agricultural  section 
occupies  a  strip  of  territory  lying  along  the  western  ^ope  of 
the  öierra  Madres,  and  between  this  and  the  Gulf. 

The  state  is  weíl  watered.  Nearly  all  of  the  rivers  (about 
200)  ha  ve  their  rise  in  the  Sierra  Madres  and  empty  intő  the 
Gulf  of  Califomia.  In  the  mountainous  region  the  climate  is 
temperate,  with-cold  nights,  and  on  the  coast  it  is  very  warm. 
The  fauna  and  flóra  are  rich  and  unusually  varied.  Sugar- 
cane  is  grown  extensively. 
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Route  23,  continued  from  p.  90.  At  K.  910  the  line  crosses  the  Rio  Los 
Cafíaa  intő  the  Terrüorio  de  Tepic.  —  919  K.  Acaponeta,  pop.  6,000;  Hotd 
Union,  $2.60  up,  Am.  PL  — 1,002  K.  Yago  (fare  from  Mazatlan  $14.40>on 
the  Santiago  River.  Beyond,  the  line  rúna  S.-E.  to  (SOK.)  Tepic  City  (p.  92). 
—  On  the  r.  bank  of  the  river  atands  Santiago  Izcuintla  (pop.  4,000:  líotels, 
Colon  and  Union,  $4,  Am.  Pl.),  whence  a  diligencia  nms  daily  to  Tepic 
City.  —  25  M.  to  the  S.-W.  is  the  Pobt  of  San  Blas.  reached  by  diligencia 
from  Tepic. 

HotelB  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Central  and  Hotel  FéUon,  S4  up,  Am.  Pl. 
Where  rooms  only  are  wanted,  one  half  the  rate  is  charged. 

StMBUUp  AgMLts.  WöfUer,  Bartning  Sucra.,  a«ents  for  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Co.  Melchers  Sticrs.,  agents  for  the  Rosmos  Line  and  the 
Chargeurs  Reunis  Line. 

The  Express  Maríttmo  de  Mazatlan,  S.  A.,  operates  a  launch  service 
between  the  town  and  the  point  in  the  bay  where  ships  anchor.  Tariff 
from  the  ship  to  a  hotel  or  residence,  for  one  person  with  two  trunks  and 
a  hand-bag,  91.50;  children  ^  price.  Discount  for  a  party  of  four  or  more. 
Tickets  from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  and  retum,  $1.50.  The  launch  lands 

gassengers  at  the  mueüe  fUcai,  or  custom-house  pier.   The  fare  by  small 
oat  from  the  ship  to  the  pier  is  50  c.    AH  charges  are  apt  to  be  doubled 
in  bad  weather.   Cab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotel  25  c. 

The  Düigenciaa  Oenerales  de  Occidente  operate  a  stage  line  (head- 
€iuarters  in  Mazatlan)  between  the  port  and  contiguous  towns.  Detailed 
information  reiating  to  fares,  times  of  departure,  etc,  is  easily  obtained 
from  the  hotel  mana^er  or  from  any  steamship  ag»nt. 

"    *"!.  Banco  Occidental  de  Mexico.  —  BaneorJaciorud  de  Mexieo, 


25.  Temtorio  de  Tepic. 

The  Temtorio  de  Tepic,  with  151,000  inhabítants  and 
an  area  of  29,211  sqr.  kilómetros,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Sinaloa  and  Durango,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  Jahsco,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  (called  El  Grandé  Océano),  with  a 
coast-line  of  500  kiloms.  Time  was  when  Tepic  förmed  a  part 
of  the  State  of  Jalisco,  but  it  was  made  a  free  temtory  in  1884. 

The  Sierra  Madre  rangé  crosses  the  temtory  from  S.-E. 
to  N.-W.  and  its  course  is  marked  by  deep  harrancds  and 
plimging  rivers.  Precipitous  cliffs  occur  with  great  frequency, 
and  in  the  southem  part,  in  the  Disirüo  de  AhuacoÜaUj  the 
country  is  almost  entirely  of  volcanic  origin.  The  chief  fea- 
tnre  of  this  section  is  the  celebrated  Volcan  de  Céboruco 
(7,213  ft.),  which  in  1870  became  violently  active  and  threw 
out  vast  quantities  of  láva  and  ashes.  Near  by  is  the  equally 
renowned  Pico  de  Sangangüey  (an  extinct  volcano)  whicn 
rises  6,660  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  agricultiiral  products  are 
numerous  and  are  similar  to  those  of  other  tropical  districts. 
The  cofifee  is  renowned  for  its  excellence.  The  best  coffee-lands 
lie  within  the  Distrito  de  Compostela,  in  a  zone  parallel  to  the 
ocean  and  about  2,500  ft.  above  it. 

Albeit  the  state  is  the  home  of  many  Indián  tribes  (most 
important  are  the  Huicholes  and  the  Coras,  in  the  Sierra 
de  Nayarüf  p.  93),  notable  architectural  ruins  are  lacking. 
Mounds  abound,  and  from  somé  of  them  idols,  terra-cotta 
figures,  beautiful  pottery  (p.  Ixxv),  gold  bells  and  whatnot 
ha  ve  been  exhumed.  Many  of  the  idols  ha  ve  been  found  near 
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/^^n  (a  Nahuatl  word  —  "where  there  is  izüi"  obsídian). 
T^ey  are  usually  in  a  sitting  posture,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
hard-baked  and  hideous.  They  show  Tarascan  (p.  218)  in- 
fluence,  and  good  specimens  may  be  obtained  in  the  antique 
shops  of  Mexico  City. 

Tepic  (a  Nahuatl  word  compounded  from  teÜ  —  stone,  and 
jyic  —  hard),  capital  of  the  Terrüorio  de  TepiCy  3,069  ft.  above 
the  levél  of  the  sea,  with  a  population  of  15,500,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  a  broad  plain  almost  at  the  foot  of  the  now  qules- 
cent  volcano  of  Sangangüey.  A  small  river  (the  Tepic)  passes 
by  the  town  in  a  northerly  direction  and  empties  intő  the 
Rio  Santiago.  The  Indián  pueblo  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  town  was  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  1535. 
In  1811  the  Cortes  Espanoles  gave  the  place  the  title  of  Nohle 
y  Led  Ciudad  de  Tepic.  The  Cathedral  (formerly  the  par- 
roquia)  dates  from  1750.  The  Templo  de  la  Cruz  was  erected 
in  1777.  The  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  region  were  possessed 
of  an  artistic  sense,  for  several  handsome  pieces  of  pottcry 
ha  ve  been  unearthed  in  the  vicinity  (comp.  p.  Ixxv) .  The  fine 
Teátro  Porfirio  Diaz  was  erected  in  1907.  The  town  contains 
a  number  of  attractive  plazas  with  tall  palms  and  beautiful 
tropical  flowers.  The  Alameda  is  the  favorité  promenade. 
In  the  Jardin  de  la  Plaza  Principal  is  a  monument  commem- 
orating  the  Pacificadón  del  Territorio,  in  1873.  The  irón 
monument  to  Benito  JioareZj  facing  the  Caüe  de  Mexico,  was 
erected  in  1906  to  celebrate  the  fírst  centenary  of  that  patríot. 
Chief  among  the  paseos  and  jardines  are  the  Parque  Porfirio 
DiaZf  the  Jardin  Sanroman^  Zaragoza  and  Loma  de  la  Cruz. 
The  Palacio  Municipal  dates  from  1882.  The  climate  is  health- 
ful,  but  paludal  fevers  prevail  near  the  coast. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Bola  de  Oro,  Hotel  La  Fortuna,  $2.50  to  13 
Am.  Pl.  Kestaurants:  La  Fortuna,  and  El'Proqreao. 

The  DlUgonoei  which  ply  between  the  city  and  outl^ng  places  usuaUy 
advertise  ratee,  time  of  departure,  etc,  on  posters  which  are  to  be  foima 
in  the  hotel  lobby. 

Bankf .   Banco  Nációnál.    Banco  de  Jaliaco.  • 

OáttB  {cochea  de  aüio)  $1  per  hour;  $1.50  on  feast  days. 

Baths  (comp.  p.  lii),  in  the  Hotel  Bola  de  Oro.  La  Befonna  (Sefiora 
RefugioS.de  Dhaly). 

The  Sierra  Madre  MourUains  in  Tepic  are  the  home  of 
varíous  tríbes  of  Indians  who  mix  but  little  with  their  neigh- 
bors,  and  whoBe  customs  are  curíous  and  interesting.  Chief 
among  them  are  the  ViahMika  —  healers;  called  Huicholes 
by  the  Mexicans.  The  early  Spaniards  found  them  dwelling 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses  and  they  were  so  strongly  in- 
trenched,  and  so  warlike,  that  it  was  not  until  1722  that  they 
were  able  to  conquer  them.  The  Franciscan  missionaries  then 
erected  churches,  and  the  tríbe  became  alieged  converts  to 
Christianity.  Evén  the  zealous  friars  found  these  Indians 
difficult  matériái,  and  to-day  the  churches  are  in  ruins,  no 
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príests  dwell  there,  and  the  ancient  belief s  and  ceremonies  are 
adhered  to.  The  Indians  profess  Christíanity  only  when  favors 
are  to  be  obtained.  Tneir  Mexican  neighbors  call  them 
hárbaros  —  barbarians.  The  lees  of  the  tribe  —  about  4,000 
—  dwell  in  a  region  very  diflScult  of  access,  in  a  huge  barranca, 
somé  40  miles  long  by  25  wide,  in  the  Sierrade  Nayarü.  The 
Jesuit  Father,  Ortega,  said  of  the  Sierra  de  Nayarü :  ''  It  is  so 
wild  and  fríghtful  to  behold  that  its  ruggedness,  evén  more 
than  the  arrows  of  its  warlike  inhabitants,  took  away  the 
courage  of  the  conquerors,  because  not  only  the  ridges  and 
vaileys  appear  inaccessible,  but  the  extended  rangé  of  tower- 
ing  mountain  peaks  confused  evén  the  eye."  In  addition 
the  district  bears  an  infamous  reputation  for  scorpions — the 
Huichol  and  Cora  districts  fairly  teeming  with  them.  In 
somé  cases  land  which  is  overrun  with  them  has  to  ^ 
abandonedf  Many  children  die  each  year  from  their  venom. 

Not  all  of  the  scorpions  of  the  locality  are  dangerous.  The  small.whit- 
ish-yellow  varietv  is  most  dreaded.  Unless  prompt  measm'es  are  taken 
the  sting  causes  death  within  two  hours.  For  somé  occult  reason,  certain 
persons  are  immuné  and  can  handlé  the  insects  with  impunity.  Others 
are  apparently  anta^onistic,  and  are  stung  frequently.  The  loccd  antidote 
is  to  oi>en  the  scorpion  and  apply  it  to  the  wound.i  HikiUi  (p.  Ixxxvii)  is 
an  efficient  cure  f(M*  the  scorpion's  stine.  It  is  thought  that  a  zone  of  scor- 
pions extends  from  the  minmg-tbwn  oi  Bramador,  near  Talpa  (Territory 
of  Tepic),  as  far  north  as  Durango  City  (p.  100),  where  they  are  a  pest. 

The  dividing  lii^e  between  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and 
Durango  runs  along  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit, 

One  of  the  Huichol  traditions  refers  to  a  great  deluge; 
another  mentions  that  the  tribe  originated  in  the  South. 
They  are  the  same  color  as  the  Tarahumares  (p.  57),  whom 
they  resemble.  The  average  Huichol  is  5  ft.  5  inches  high  and 
singularly  healthy.  They  are  fond  of  water  and  bathe  each 
day.  The  members  of  the  tribe  usually  die  of  old  age.  Unlike 
their  fíghting  ancestors  they  lack  personal  courage.  They  are 
fairly  quiek-witted  and  not  over-scrupulous.  During  their 
intercourse  with  Mexicans  they  have  leamed  to  economize 
the  truth.  To  them  the  Mexs.  apply  the  proverb :  "  The  In- 
dián, the  bird^  and  the  deer  are  gone  when  they  are  gone." 
Hunting  is  the  chief  occupation;  deer  are  snared  in  nets 
stretch^  on  two  poles. 

Somé  of  the  Huicholes  bear  such  a  strong  f  acial  resemblance 
to  the  Ghinese  that  the  Mexs.  call  them  Chinos  (Chinamen). 
In  their  religious  ceremonies  they  use  a  wicker  chair  that  is 
a  counterpart  of  the  round  cane  chair  made  by  the  Ghinese 
and  used  throughout  the  Far  East.  Eveiy  man  is  called 
the  son  of  somé  god;  every  girl  is  a  goddess.  The  infant 
Huichol  never  creeps  or  puts  its  knees  to  the  ground  as 
does  a  white  baby;  it  goes  about  on  all  fours,  liké  a  monkey^ 
before  it  is  able  to  stand.  In  this  practice  it  is  liké  the  Zuni 
Indián  baby  of  New  Mexico. 
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Marríages  are  made  by  the  parents.  Morals  are  never  looked 
after  very  closely.  Men  and  women  are  fond  of  wearing  im- 
mensely  broad-brimmed  straw  hats,  with  very  low  crowns, 
elaborately  trimmed  with  flowers  and  feathers.  The  effect  is 
curious;  imparting  a  sort  of  lackadaísical  aspect.  These  hats 
are  a  specialty  of  the  tribe. 

The  Huichol  man  carries  a  bow  and  arrows  made  of  light 
hard  wood  and  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Burdens  are  packed  on  the 
back,  in  huge  nets  shaped  liké  an  oyster.  Striking  featnres 
of  the  Huichol  costume  are  pouches  woven  of  wool  or  cotton, 
in  a  great  variety  of  designs.  Two  or  three  such  bags  (which 
take  the  place  of  pockets)  generally  hang  from  the  shoulder, 
and  one,  which  is  never  missing,  is  suspended  in  front  and  below 
the  girdle.  In  this  the  Indián  carries  his  tobacco,  flint  and 
st^el  for  striking  fire.  The  pouch  gives  the  weight  necessary 
tb  hold  the  shirt  in  place.  Rows  ofsmall  pouches,  measuring 
usually  3  by  6  inches,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  fastened 
to  each  other  at  the  upper  comers,  are  generally  worn  below 
the  girdle.  On  festive  occasions  a  man  may  wear  as  many 
as  12  pouches,  hanging  on  both  sides  from  the  shoulders. 
The  hair  is  wom  long  and  ílowing,  coníined  at  the  brow  with 
handsome,  woven  head-bands  (desirable  curios).  In  the  ob- 
servance  of  certain  religious  rites  they  deck  themselves  out 
gayíy  with  ribbons  and  featheiH.  Somé  carry  sticks  on  which 
eagle  plumes  are  attached.  (Eagles  are-supposed  to  possess 
mystic  powers  and  their  feathers  are  coveted  as  a  protection 
against  evil.) 

Many  good-looking  women  are  found  among  the  Huicholes. 
They  wear  short  skirts  and  timics  of  cotton  cloth,  made  on 
primitive  looms  and  elaborately  embroidered.  The  legs  are 
left  bare.  "Over  the  shoulder  is  worn  a  kerchief  of  cotton 
cloth,  tastefuUy  embroidered  with  red  and  blue  thread,  and 
finished  at  the  lower  edge  with  a  bánd  of  red  fiannel.  The 
skirt  is  caught  at  the  waist  by.  a  long,  artistically  woven 
girdle.  These  require  days  of  patient  work  to  finish  and  are 
much  prized  by  the  women.  They  are  wom  by  both  sexes, 
and  a  wealthy  person  will  wear  two  or  more,  one  above  the 
other.  Somé  of  the  designs  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and  com- 
pare  favorably  with  the  best  heraldic  designs  of  médiáéval 
times.  Large  round  omaments  made  of  a  network  of  vari- 
colored  beads  usually  pend  from  the  women's  ears,  and  both 
sexes  wear  elaborate  necklaces  of  blue  and  white  beads. 
Bracelets  and  anklets  woven  in  bands  are  greatly  prized.'* 

Huichol  dwellings  are  of  stone,  circular  and  thateh-covered. 
A  house  contains  but  one  room,  the  door  of  which  is  never 
dosed.  The  entrance  is  low,  small,  and  recalls  that  of  an 
Esquimaux  igloo,  which  the  house  resembles.  A  hole  is  al- 
ways  pierced  in  the  fagade,  above  the  door,  and  a  correspond- 
ing  one  in  the  rear;  through  these  the  house  breathes.    God- 
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houses,  usually  rectangular,  are  notable  for  the  number  of 
symbolic  articles  f oiind  therein.  The  idols  are  kept  in  sacred 
caves  in  the  hills. 

The  native  is  musical  and  he  expresses  the  sentiment  with 
considerable  skill.  Reed  flutes,  with  omamentation  similar 
to  that  of  a  rattle-snake's  tail,  are  popular.  The  Huichol  drum 
is  a  curious  instrument,  hollowed  írom  an  oak  log,  covered  at 
one  end  with  a  deer-skin  and  placed  on  three  rude  legs.  It 
always  stands  above  a  disc  of  solidifíed  volcanic  ash,  imbedded 
in  the  floor,  to  impart  a  sonorous  sound.  The  Shameni  (head 
priests)  beat  it  with  the  pahn  of  the  hand  (af ter  the  Japanese 
custom),  giving  one  long  beat  with  the  right  hand  and  two 
quick  beats  with  the  left.  A  musical  bow,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Coras,  is  sometimes  found  in  the  temples. 

The  votive  bowls  and  drinking  gourds  are  very  desirable 
curios.  They  are  painted  inside,  in  red  or  green,  and  when 
intended  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  tutelary  deity  are  adomed  with 
beads  of  various  colors.  These  are  attached  with  beeswax, 
singly  or  in  strings,  and  form  coils,  roUs,  humán  figures  and 
other  designs.  The  entire  inner  surface  of  a  wooden  bowl  is 
sometimes  covered  with  wax  and  unique  and  intricate  bead 
designs.  (The  coUector  is  advised  that  such  souvenirs  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  as  heat  melts  the  wax  and  destroys  the 
design.) 

The  Huicholes  practise  the  curious  Hikuli  cult,  and  they 
make  long  and  ceremonious  pilgrímages  to  Reál  de  Catorce 
(p.  16),  and  elsewhere,  to  obtain  the  singular  little  Echino- 
cacttts.  The  joumey  consumes  43  days  and  each  seeker  carries 
a  double  water  gourd  of  a  form  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Japanese.  Hikuli  possesses  many  curious  properties,  somé  of 
them  highly  medicina!  (comp.  p.  93). 

The  blankets  and  ornaments  made  by  the  Huicholes  and 
Coras  are  always  valuable  souvenirs,  as  the  colors  are  attract- 
ive  and  fást  and  the  matériái  wears  Üke  irón. 

(For  further  information  regarding  these  and  other  Indián 
tribes  of  the  locahty  consult  Ünknovm  MexicOj  by  Cári  Lum- 
holtz.) 

Hard  by  the  Huichol  puebhs  (towns)  are  several  Gora  vil- 
lages.  These  Indians,  a  rapidly  diminishing  tribe  of  which 
there  are  only  about  2,500  left,  call  themselves  Nayariti  or 
Nayari,  and  in  speech,  religion  and  customs  are  akin  to  the 
Huicholes,  whom  they  call  Hashi  —  crocodiles.  Near  one  of 
their  pohlaciones  is  a  deep  volcanic  laké  which  they  believe  is 
the  remnant  of  the  "  large  flood  *'  of  which  they  ha  ve  a  tradi- 
tion.  The  Coras  are  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  tribes 
hereabout.  They  say  they  originated  in  the  East  and  that 
their  forefathers  were  big  people  with  broad,  handsome  faces 
and  long  hair.  Their  language  is  guttural,  though  musical. 
Many  of  them  wear  slight  beards,  mostly  on  the  chin,  and  ín 
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the  form  of  an  ^'  imperíal "  or  goatee.  In  this,  and  in  feature, 
they  strongly  resemble  the  Koreans.  Were  they  white  they 
would  pass  unnoted  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  crowd.  The  foreigner 
finds  aifl5culty  in  believing  them  Indios,  They  consider 
themselves  superíor  to  adjacent  tribes  and  entertain  a  strong 
dislike  to  being  confounded  with  their  neighbors. 

The  Coras  marry  when  about  15;  the  parents  arrange  the 
match.  Although  they  live  in  houses  with  no  ventilation,  and 
suffer  greatly  írom  scorpions,  colds  and  malária,  they  attain 
remarkable  longevity.  In  contradistinction  to  the  usual 
Indián  custom,  the  women  age  laté  in  life.  Unlike  the  Tara- 
humares,  the  Coras  possess  but  little  enduranoe. 

A  noteworthy  home  industry  is  the  weaving  of  bags  and 
pouches,  similar  to  those  of  the  Hnicholes,  in  many  beautiful 
designs.  The  highly  decorated  articles  make  attractive  sou- 
venirs,  which  the  traveller  will  sometimes  fínd  in  the  small 
antique  shops  in  Tepic  City.  The  Catholic  fríars  ha  ve  estab- 
lished  missions  among  these  Indians,  and  they  are  devont 
Christians  until  they  get  off  among  the  hills.  where  they  wop- 
ship  their  tutelary  gods  at  secret  shrines.  Their  chief  divinity 
is  the  Moming  Star  —  Chulavete.  The  setting  sun  is  worshipped 
by  both  Coras  and  Huicholes.  Standing  on  the  mesa  (table- 
land)  de  Nayarüj  above  the  Cora  pueblos^  is  a  huge  idol  of 
the  setting  sun  ^'looking  toward  Mexico."  Dead  Coras  are  laid 
away  in  eaves. 

The  Coras  are  fond  of  fishing  and  they  catch  cray-fish  and 
others  with  a  kind  of  net  made  of  cptton  thread.  They  dive 
to  the  bottom  of  a  stream  and  crawl  along  among  the  rocks 
holding  the  net  wide  open  with  their  elbows. 

Near  the  mining-town  of  Bolanos  (pop.  1 ,500) ,  in  the  Huichol 
country,  lying  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mezquüic  (Aatec  —  among 
mesquite  trees),  is  a  famous  hot  spríng,  Agua-CaHenU^  which 
bursts  f rom  the  bank  of  an  arroyo  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  per- 
pendicular  rock,  about  1,000  ft.  high.  For  a  century  or  more 
these  Bulphur  spríngs  have  enjoy^  local  fame  for  their  cui^ 
ative  powers.  They  have  been  dammed  in,  and  a  few  rough 
houses  have  been  erected  near  by  for  the  patients  who  come 
in  the  dry  season  (Jan.-April).  The  water  is  very  clear  but 
leaves  a  yellow  sediment.  The  perspiration  which  it  induces 
is  still  f urther  increased  by  drínking  the  hot  water.  The  heat 
is  appalling ;  somé  persons  faint  in  the  baths  trying  to  be- 
come  accu^med  to  the  high  temperature.  Baths  are  taken 
twice  daily.  Certain  diseases  are  said  to  be  curable  in  níne 
days. 

Near  by  is  a  small  Indián  jyuMo  of  the  Tepecano  Indioa^ 
a  tríbe  allied  to  the  Huicholes. 

Opposite  the  Port  of  San  Blas  (Terrüorio  de  Tepic),  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  are  four  small  islands  known  as  Laa  Trés  MarUu 
(the  three  Marys),  Maria  Madre,  Magdaléna^  Cleofas  and 
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• 
San  Juanüo,  of  which  the  island  of  Maria  Madre  has  been 
set  apart  as  a  penal  colony  and  is  now  the  "  Botany  Bay  "  of 
the  Mexico  City  thieves.  The  island  is  about  16  lalom.  long 
by  6  kilóm,  wide,  and  contains  at  present  over  two  thousand 
pickpockets  and  sneak  thieves.  A  hundred  soldiers  act  as 
guaids,  and  the  convicts  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  salt-pit 
while  expiatíng  their  crimes.  Sentences  rangé  from  one  to 
five  years. 


IV.  CENTRAL  MEXICO. 


26.  From  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (Eagle  Pass,  Texas)  viá 
Torreon  to  Durango  • 98 

From  Monclova  to  Cuatro  Giénegas,  99. 

27.  Durango  City 100 

From  Durango  to  Tepehuanés,  101  —  Duraneo  State,  102. 
—  Cotton,  102.  —  The  Iron  Mountain,  103.  —  Lerdo, 
104. 

28.  From  (Laredo,  Monterey,  Saltillo)  San  Luis  Potosí 
viá  Gonzalez  Junction  and  Querétaro  to  Mexico  City  104 

Dolores  Hidalgó,  104.  —  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  105. — 
Gonzalez  Junction,  107. 

29.  From  Gonzalez  Junction  viá  Celaya  and  Salvatierra 
to  Acámbaro  (thence  to  Morelia,  Patzcuaro  and 
Uruapan) .  108 

30.  Querétaro 109 

History  and  character  of  the  city,  110. —  Opals,  110. —  The 
Aqueduct,  1 16. —  Excursion  to  San  Pedro  de  la  Cafiada, 
118.—  To  the  Fábrica  de  Hercules.  118.—  To  Pueblito, 
118. —  El  Cerro  de  las  Gampanas,  119. —  State  of  Queré- 
taro, 119. 

31.  From  (Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Torreon,  Zaca- 
tecas)  Aguascalientes  viá  León,  Silao,  Irapuato,  Ce- 
laya and  Querétaro  to  Mexico  City 122 

San  Jüan  de  los  Lagos,  123. —  León,  124. —  Silao,  126. — Ira- 


Suato,  126. —  Salamanca,  127.-;:Cela^,  127. —  Eduardo 
e  Tresguerras,  128. —  Maizi 
Tula  to  Pachuca,  135.—  El  laj< 
Teoloyucan  and  the  Church  ot  Tepozotlan,  136. 


le  Tresguerras,  128.—  Maize,  133.— Tula,  134.—  From 
Tula  to  Pachuca,  135. —  El  Taio  de  Nochistongo,  135. — 
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From  Silao  to  Guanajuato 137 

Guanajuato,  137.  —  State  of  Guanajuato,  145. 


26.  From  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (Eagle  Pass,  Texas) 
viá  Torreon  to  Durango  (Eagle  Pass  Route). 

870  KilómetroB  (547  M.),  1  express  train  daily  in  23  hrs.  Faré  1  cl. 
934.80.  PuUman  sleeper,  $6.12.  BufFet  service.  The  customs  formiüities, 
luggage,  quarantine  and  tax  regulations  are  üke  those  referred  to  at 
p.  1 ,  Route  1.  Monet  (to  the  amount  of  $200  Mexican)  can  be  ex- 
changed  in  the  ticket  office  on  either  side  of  the  river.  Connections  are 
made  at  Monterey  (viá  Reata)  for  all  pointa  on  the  National  Railwats 
OF  Mexioo.  which  operate  the  Mex.  International  Rlt.  Eagle  Paas 
uses  Central  Standard  time,  which  is  36  min.  faster  than  Mexican  time. 
Put  watches  back  36  min. 

Eagle  Pass,  Texas,  on  the  Rio  Grandé  dél  NoHe^  is  reached 
from  San  Antonio  (Texas)  viá  Spofford  Junction  (35  M.)  over 
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the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  alsó  connects  with  El 
Paso,  454  M.  to  the  N.-W.    Laredo  lies  due  S. 

Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz  (often  called  C.  P.  Diaz),  on  the 
Mexican  side  (State  of  Coahuila)  of  the  river,  is  one  of  three 
gateways  of  N.-E.  Mexico.  The  environing  country  is  similar 
to  that  about  Laredo^  p.  2. 

The  railway  traverses  a  somewhat  arid  region.  What  little 
prosperity  the  country  enjoys  is  mainly  due  to  cattle-raising, 
albeit  further  down  the  line,  in  the  vicinity  of  Torreon,  con- 
siderable  cotton  is  produced.  Until  a  few  decades  ago,  and 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  land  was  the  roaming-ground 
of  hordes  of  wild  Indians,  prominent  among  them  the  blood- 
thirsty  and  dreaded  ApacheSf  who  came  southward  to  winter  in 
the  balmy  Mex.  climate.  They  ha  ve  now  disappeared  and  their 
descendants  are  so  Mexicanized  as  to  be  almost  indistinguish- 
able  from  the  present  inhabitants.  Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
tended  by  shepherds,  and  bunches  of  half-wild  cattle  guarded 
by  unkempt,  bepistoled  vaqueros,  are  the  only  enlivening  scenes 
in  the  landscape.  We.  pass  many  unimportant  stations.  As  we 
penetrate  deeper  intő  Mexico  many  species  of  cacti  sprinkle 
the  plains  and  hillsides,  and  the  villages  become  less  hybrid 
and  more  Mexican.  Many  miles  of  the  sunburned  plains  are 
given  over  to  hovering  waves  of  shimmering  heat  and  to  a 
lonely  melancholy,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  prairiekiogs, 
coyotes  and  similar  animál  Ufe. 

72  M.  SabinaSy  point  of  departure  for  towns  on  the  branch 
line  (Ramal  de  Rosita  á  Sabinas)  which  runs  hence  to  10  M. 
Rosita^  89  M.  Barroterán,  point  of  departure  for  the  branch 
line  (Ramal  Carbonífera  de  Coahuila,  operated  by  the  Nat, 
Rlys.  of  Mex,),  which  runs  to  25  M.  Muzquiz, 

148  M.  Monclova  Ues  in  the  midst  of  a  region  which  requires 
only  water  to  make  of  it  a  tropical  hortus.  The  altitude  and 
the  all-vivifying  sun  are  adjusted  for  the  bounteous  produc- 
tion  of  plánt  life,  and  the  fruit  which  grows  in  the  vicinity  is 
celebrated  for  its  fine  quality.  The  vast  State  of  Coahuila,  in 
which  it  lies,  was  a  frequent  boné  of  contention  between  the 
early  settlers  in  Texas  and  the  Mexican  Government,  and 
to-day  there  is  not  lacking  a  little  covert  hostility  between  the 
settlers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  muddy  Rio  Grandé, 

A  Branch  Railway  (Jtamal  de  Cttatro  Ciénegas) ,  operated  by  the  Nat. 
Rlys.  of  Mex.f  runs  westward  from  Monclova  to  42  M.  CucUro  Ciénegaa. 
The  intervening  country  is  uninteresting. 

The  fine  blue-peaked  hills  which  mark  the  horizon  as  we 

groceed  southward  are  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  splendid 
lERRA  Madre  Rangé  —  that  stupendous  prolongation  of 
the  Central  American  Cordiüera  which  dips  at  the  Isthmua 
of  Tehtiantepec,  then  rises  to  tra verse  the  Mexican  Republic 
from  Chiapaa  on  the  south  to  distant  Sonora  on  the  north. 
The  slope  of  the  line  is  steadily  upward.   The  desolate-look- 
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ing  plateaus  are  only  relieved  by  the  many  species  of  cactus 
wmch  thrive  and  mature  on  the  vast  desert  reaches. 

211  M.  Reata,  point  of  departure  for  Monterey,  72  M.  dis- 
tant  (comp.  p.  5).  We  ascend  through  a  desoláte  hill-dis- 
trict  over  slopes  strewn  with  the  débris  washed  down  from 
their  sides.  Almost  every  little  town  through  which  we  pass 
has  a  tiny  church  dedicated  to  the  tutelar  of  the  place.  As  a 
rule  these  churches  do  not  compare  with  the  gorgeous  temples 
of  Central  and  southem  Mexico.  From  Reata  the  line  curves 
toward  the  W.  and  is  flanked  for  many  miles  by  a  line  of  blue 
hills  visible  on  the  1.  Near  Torreon  we  enter  a  region  called 
the  Laguna  district,  ceiebrated  for  its  bum{)er  cotton  crops. 

350  M.  Hornos,  point  of  departure  for  the  branch  line  (Rarnal 
de  San  Pedro)  which  runs  toward  the  north  for  14  M.  to  San         á 
Pedro;  and  for  the  Ferrocarrü  de  Hornos  which  runs  southward       •   ' 
27  M.  to  Viesca, 

383  M.  Torreon,  described  at  p.  35,  a  thríving,  bustlíng  little 
city  of  much  energy  and  many  nationalities. 

We  soon  enter  the  State  of  Uurango,  ceiebrated  for  its  phe- 
nomenally  rich  mines,  its  huge  mountain  of  almost  pure  iron 
and  its  splendid  climate.    sSi  M.  Durango,  see  below. 

27.  Durango  City. 

Axrlyal.  The  railway  station  (Pl.  C.  2)  is  within  a  few  min.  walk  of 
the  PUua  Principal  (Pl.  C,  4). and  the  chief  hotels.  Tram-cars  (5  c.)  meet 
all  trains.  TrunKs  by  cargődor  (comp.  p.  lii)  to  the  hotel,  25-50  c.  The 
traveller  should  avoid  dark,  damp  rooms.  as  they  are  apt  to  harbor  the 
seorpions  {cHacraneti)  for  whioh  the  rM:ioii  has  an*  unfortunate  reputa- 
tion.    Ground-floor  apaxtments  should^  as  a  generál  rule,  be  eschewed. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  HoUl  Richelieu,  opposite  the  Plaza  Principal 
(Pl.  C,  4),  $4  to  $8  Am.  Pl.,  according  to  location  of  room.  The  upper 
apartments  which  overlook  the  pwui  are  the  most  desirable.  Oran 
Hotel  Iníemacional,  5  Oalle  de  la  Ck>nstitución  No.  70 ;  from  $3.50  to 
$8  Am.  Pl.  Am.  management.  Tram-cars  pass  the  door. 

Oabs.  Per  hr.  $1 .  From  the  rly.  station  to  the  hotel  or  residence,  50  c, 
including  hand-luggage. 

BankB.  Banco  deUurango  (Pl.  G,  4).  BancoNadonal  de  Mexico  (P1.C,4). 

Durango  City,  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name, 
pop.  40,000  (6,207  ft.  above  sea-level),  on  the  mamn  of  the 
Rio  Tunal  (Indián  fig-tree),  which  rises  to  the  N.-E.  of  the 
city,  stands  on  a  levél  piáin  förmed  by  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  and  derives  its  name  from  the  old  Spanish  city 
(in  the  Basque  Province)  of  Durango,  It  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  "  town  of  sunshine  **  because  of  its  almost  matchless 
climate.  The  region  is  a  sort  of  open  air  sanitarium  in  the  cen- 
ter of  an  amazingly  rich  and  but  partially  developed  country 
where  the  invalid  may  regain  health  and  vigor  merely  by 
ronaining  out  of  doors;  and  the  miner,  the  ranchman,  the 
agriculturist,  the  hunter,  and  the  pleasure-seeker  may  find 
profit  and  contentment  in  the  practically  unlimited  resouroes 
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of  the  fíelds,  the  forest  and  the  streams  roundabout.  Excel- 
lent duck  shooting  and  a  variety  of  large  game  (comp.  p.  102) 
are  to  be  had  within  a  few  hours  of  the  hotel.  Hunting-trips 
can  be  planned  to  the  best  advantage  with  the  aid  of  the  hotel 
manager.  Suitable  ammunition  is  not  always  obtainable  in 
Durango  City. 

Durango  is  celebrated  in  Mexican  annals  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  statesman  Don  Francisco  Zarco,  declared  by  Congress 
(in  1869)  a  Benemerito  de  la  Patria. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  city  is  a  fine  mineral  spríng  hold- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  irón  in  solution.  The  great  Ikon  Moün- 
TAiN  is  one  of  the  unique  attractions  of  the  place. 

The  Cathedral  (Pl.  C,  3),  a  massive  structure  in  the  Tuscan 
style,  begun  in  1695  and  completed  in  1750,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  surmounted  by  two 
square  towers  and  ilanked  by  a  narrow,  stone-flagged  átrium 
separated  from  the  street  by  a  tall  irón  railing.  The  interíor, 
250  ft.  long  by  153  ft.  high,  is  elaborately  decorated.  The  pic- 
tures  call  for  no  iSpecial  mention. 

El  Palacio  db  Gobierno  (Pl.  C,  4),  in  the  6th  Calle  Prin- 
cipal, is  one  oí  the  largest  ediáces.  Next  in  importance  is  the 
Palacio  Municipal  (Pl.  C,  4),  facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Consti- 
tución.  El  Institüto  Juabez,  in  the  2d  C.  de  la  Consti- 
tución;  the  Casino,  the  Mebcado,  the  Alameda  and  the 
Plaza  de  Toros  díffer  in  no  wise  from  those  of  other  Mexican 
towns.  The  old  Mint  dates  from  1811. 

The  Plaza  Principal  (Pl.  C,  4),  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
contains  an  attractive  garden.  The  river-bank  affords  many 
pleasant  walks.  The  cotton-mills  repres^t  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  city  industries.  Tram-cars  wiíl  convey  the  traveller  to 
all  of  the  suburban  towns. 

A  railway  (Ranml  de  GuanaceH,  operated  by  the  National  Rlys.  of 
Mex.)  ruDS  hence  in  a  north-westerly  direction  tnrough  59  K.  Ouatima'pé, 
103  K.  SarUiago  Papasquiaro  to  135  K.  Tepehtianés. 

History.  When  the  Spaniards  reached  Mexico  the  district 
now  called  Durango  was  peopled  by  a  number  of  nomád 
tribes  of  savages.  In  1532,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  Govemor  of 
Nueva  Qalicia,  sent  out  from  Guadalajara  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion  under  Cristóhal  Onate  and  Jósé  AnguLo;  the  object  being  to 
discover  new  territory  and  subjugate  the  inhabitants.  The 
party  reached  Durango,  then  called  Guadiana,  laté  in  the  same 
year.  Finding  the  land  strewn  with  sand  instead  of  silver  they 
retumed  to  Guadalajara,  and  it  was  not  until  20  years  later 
(1552)  that  determined  efforts  to  conquer  and  colonize  the  new 
territory  were  made.  An  expedition  was  fitted  out  and  led  by 
Gines  Vasquez  dd  Mercado,  a  rich,  credulous,  daring,  and  vain- 
glorious  man.  From  somé  wandering  Indians  he  leamed  that 
a  mountain  of  silver  lay  within  the  Durango  district  and  he 
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determined  to  discover  it.  Mercado  located  the  mountain,  but 
instead  of  silver  it  pro  ved  to  be  iron.  On  the  retum  joumey, 
the  party  was  ambushed  at  Sombrerete  and  those  who  escaped 
were  badly  wounded.  Mercado  died  before  reaching  Guadala- 
jara  and  was  buried  in  the  village  of  Juchüpa, 

The  expedition  which  left  Zacatecas  in  1554,  under  Cap- 
tain  Francisco  de  Iharra^  located  the  vast  mineral  district  of 
FresniUo  (Zacatecas),  and  established  the  towns  of  ViUa  de 
Nomhre  de  Diós,  Sombrerete,  Chalchihuites  and  Nieves  ;  all  min- 
ing  towns  of  note.  The  localities  proved  so  rich  in  silver  that 
many  Spanish  adventurers  flocked  thither;  the  Indians  were 
soon  suDJugated  and  the  territory  was  added  to  El  Reino  de 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  In  1563  Ibarra  moved  on  to  the  VaUey  of 
Guadiana  and  established  the  town  of  Durango,  on  July  8. 

Durango»  one  of  the  Mexican  Estados  dd  Centro,  a  large, 
rich  state  with  370,294  inhab.  and  an  area  of  98,470  sqr.  kilóm., 
north  of  the  torrid  zone,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  in  a  fine  game  district,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Chihicahua,  on  the  E.  and  S.-E.  by  Coahuila,  on  the  S.  by 
Zacatecas  and  the  Territorio  de  Tepic  and  on  the  W.  by  Sina- 
loa.  It  is  divided  intő  13  Political  Distritos  and  subdivided 
intő  49  municipalidades.    The  capital  is  Durango  City. 

The  state  is  very  mountainous.  The  Sierra  Madre  rangé 
crosses  the  W.  district  and  its  path  is  marked  by  a  series  of 
rugged  peaks  rising  from  7,000  to  10,000  ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  by  deep  barrancas,  fine  forest,  verdurous  glens  and  wide 
valleys.  Several  Hnes  of  foothills  stretch  out  from  the  mother 
rangé  and  give  a  wild  and  broken  character  to  certain  of  the 
sections.  Grizzly  bpars,  wolves,  coyotes,  deer,  black  and  cin- 
namon  bear  and  wild  turkeys  rangé  the  higher  sierras,  and  wild- 
geese,  ducks  and  allied  birds  are  f  ound  in  the  lowlands.  Certain 
districts  of  the  state  are  fine  natural  game  preserves  —  the 
delight  of  the  occasional  hunter  who  strays  tlíerein. 

The  list  of  the  Flóra  and  Fauna  is  incomplete.  The  former 
embraces  40  mammals,  70  birds,  13  reptiles,  7  batrachians 
and  a  large  number  of  insects,  prominent  among  them  the 
alacran  (p.  93).  The  floral  varieties  are  nimierous  and  count 
among  them  80  trees,  50  fruits,  13  textiles,  12  tanning  plants, 
12  oleaginous  plants,  11  dye  plants,  10  forage  plants,  4.poison- 
ous  and  aromatic  plants,  20  gums  and  resins,  30  medicina! 
plants,  and  many  omamental  flowers  and  shrubs.  Owing 
to  topographical  conditions  the  products  of  several  zones  are 
successfuUy  cultivated.  Cotton  is  one  of  the  great  staples. 

Ootton,  from  the  Arabic  Alqoton  (Spanish  Algodon),  an  indigenous 
plánt,  was  found  in  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards.  Indians  clothed  with  cotton 
garments  were  íirst  seen  by  ColumDus,  near  the  mainland,  ofT  the  coast 
of  Yucatan,  in  1502,  nearly  two  thousand  yearsafter  the  first  mention  of 
cotton  fibre  by  Herodotus.  Traditions  are  not  lacking  as  to  the  ancient 
use  of  cotton  by  the  Toltecs  and  the  Aztecs,  the  date  evén  of  the  adoption 
by  the  latter  tribe  of  cotton  garments  in  place  of  those  of  akin,  being 
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noted  in  their  annals.  As  to  the  Toltecs,  it  was  entered  in  their  sacred 
book  that  QueUialcocUl,  god  of  the  air,  grew  cotton  of  all  coloi^s  in  his 
gardens,  and  taught  them  its  many  uses.  Cotton  garments,  quilted 
armor  of  cotton,  and  beautiful  mantles  were  woven  by  the  Indians  of  the 
plateaus  from  this  fíbre.  The  breast-plates  of  cotton  were  proof  against 
Indián  arrows,  and  were  fínally  adopted  by  the  conquerors  themselves, 
while  many  articles  of  apparel  were  of  ten  woven  of  a  fíneness  and  ahüost 
the  lustre  of  silk.  In  cotton  and  cacao  seeds  the  inhabitants  of  the  low- 
lands,  such  as  had  not  gold  and  procious  stones,  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
Aztec  ruiers.  Throughout  the  Republio  there  were,  as  at  the  present  day, 

Srimitive  looms,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  was  among  the 
rst  industries,  in  point  of  time^  as  it  is  now  in  importance,  in  that  coun- 
try.   (F.  A.  Ober,  TraveU  in  Mexico.) 

In  the  "Laguna"  country,  which  lies  partly  in  Dwrango&uá  partly  in 
Coahuila,  ootton  is  perennial,  and  does  not  require  to  be  plantea  oftener 
than  once  in  ten  years.  This  district,  containmg  about  1,200,000  acres, 
is  extraordinarily  fertile,  and  produces  from  40  to  80  millión  kilos  a  year, 
valued  at  from  12  to  17  millions  of  pesos, 

The  Climate  is  as  varíed  as  the  elevations,  and  is  cold  in 
the  Sierra  Madre  or  western  region,  moderate  in  the  foothills 
and  upland  plains,  and  hot  on  the  lowlands. 

The  RiVER  System  is  meagre  and  irrígation  is  necessary. 
The  Nazas,  the  largest  and  most  important  river  of  the  state, 
known  as  the  Nile  of  Durango,  rises  on  the  E.  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  in  the  Distrito  de  PapasquiarOy  and  empties 
intő  Habos  Laké  after  a  course  of  600  kilóm.  In  the  early 
spring  when  the  heavy  rains  on  the  mountains  form  mvriad 
cascades  and  rivulets,  the  Nazas  rises,  and  its  waters,  by  being 
led  away  through  a  vast  system  of  canals  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length,  irrígate  and  enrich  the  surrounding  country  and  pro- 
duce  the  bumper  crops  for  which  the  district  is  noted.  The 
most  important  agricultural  region  is  included  in  the  partidos 
of  Mapimí.  DurangOj  San  Jüan  del  RiOj  and  Papasquiaro.  Corn, 
wheat,  tooacco,  fruits,  sugar-cane,  barley  and  leguminous 
plants  are  among  the  products.  The  grapes  of  Lerdo  and  Cuen- 
camé  are  celebrated.  More  than  one  millión  head  of  stock  roam 
the  broad  plains  and  valleys. 

The  mountains  are  highíy  mineralized  and  mining  is  one  of 
the  great  resources.  The  totál  mining  production  of  the  state 
is  estimated  to  represent  about  $15,000,000;  the  number  of 
mines  in  operation  is  about  120.  The  districts  of  greatest 
mining  activity  are  Mapimí^  Cuencaméy  Papasquiaro^  San 
Jüan  dél  Rio^  Durango  and  Nombre  de  Diós.  Irón,  gold,  silver, 
sulphur,  rubies  and  other  valuable  deposits  exist.  The  state 
possesses  a  somewhat  unique  attraction  in  the  form  of  a  moun- 
tain  of  irón  ore,  —  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities  in 
Mexico,  —  called  El  Cerro  del  Mercado,  and  with  which  the 
early  history  of  the  state  is  closely  associated. 

"The  Iroii  Konntaln,  known  as  El  Cerro  ád  Mercaáo  (Pl.  D,  1),  is  a  hel- 
met-shaped  hiU  of  colossal  proportions  rising  somé  700  ft.  above  the  sur- 
rounding plain  and  composed  almost  totally  of  irón  in  different  stages  of 
oxidization.    It  was  long  supposed  to  be  imique,  but  Lower  California 
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(oamp.  p.  84)  and  Sweden  possess  similar  depoeits.  The  ore  is  hexnatHe, 
of  a  spctfific  gravity  of  4.658;  each  cubie  foot  weighing  approximately  201 Í 
ibs.  It  Í8  frcHn  60  to  67  per  cent  pure,  and  the  estimated  weight  of  the 
mass  is  600,000,000  tons,  worth  approximately,  5,000  millions  c^  dcdlars, 
or  seven  times  the  value  of  all  the  gold  and  sUver  coined  in  Mexico  from 
1690  to  1803. 

*'GeoloffÍ8ts  believe  the  depóéit  was  förmed  by  the  same  prooess  that 
made  theliudson  River  Palisades,  near  New  York  City.  A  big  opening 
was  made  in  the  earth's  crust  and  this  enormous  mass  of  irón  was  thrust 
up  through  the  rift  and  pHed  hi|h  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The  hill 
is  one  of  the  dikes  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  earthquake  action. 
Cracks  or  físsures  have  openea  from  the  surface  deep  intő  the  earth  and 
through  these  físsures  molten  inatter  has  been  forced  to  the  outer  air, 
where  it  has  hardened." 

No  one  knows  how  deep  this  irón  mass  (which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length 
and  perhai>s  2,000  ft.  wide)  i>enetrates  below  the  surface.  An  American 
company  has  erected  a  smelter  haxá  by,  and  the  product  is  to  be  utüized. 

Lerdo,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  the  state,  is  reached 
by  tram-car  from  Torreon  and  is  mentioned  at  p.  35.  Indé, 
316  ]^.  from  Duraneo  City,  is  oelebrated  for  its  rích  gold,  silver 
and  copper  mines.  The  Utianaceví  mining  district,  60  M.  from 
Tepehuanés  (by  a  stage-road  viá  Zape),  is  alsó  noted  for  its 
vafit  mineral  resources. 

28.  From  {LaredOj  MorUerey,  SaÜillo)  San  Luis  Potosí 
viá  Gonzalez  Junction  and  Querétaro  to  Mexico 
City. 

San  Luis  Potosí y  sée  p.  17.  The  line  tra verses  a  flat  valley 
with  mesquite^  half-wild  cattle  and  haciendas  as  the  chief  fea- 
tures  of  tne  landscape.  We  jpass  the  unimportant  stations  of 
495  M.  Jesus  Maria;  501  M.  Villa  Reyes;  511  M.  Jaral  dél 
Berrio;  518  M.  Cartagena.  We  enter  the  State  of  Gtuinajuato 
(p.  145).  The  grade  slopes  upward,  and  as  the  train  winds 
through  broken  country  to  the  upper  levels,  we  get  fine 
views  of  wide  vaileys  deKmned  by  bfue-peaked  hills. 

528  M.  San  Felipe,  an  impoverished  town  somé  distance 
from  the  rly.  line  and  reached  by  the  diminutive  cars  of  the 
Tranvia  de  San  Fdipe,  which  meet  trains.  We  enter  a  hilly 
and  stony  region  enlivened  only  by  an  occasional  white- 
walled  f arm-house,  by  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  by  several 
varieties  of  cactí.  540  M.  Obregon.  The  comitry  is  cut  up  by 
many  arroyos;  somé  of  them  marked  by  erratic  boulders 
pushed  down  from  the  hills  by  torrents  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son.  Up-grade  and  many  curves.  559  M.  Rincon.  The  poor 
town  is  far  to  the  1.  of  the  line,  and  is  reached  by  a  tramway. 
For  time  of  trains  which  leave  hence  for  Pozos  (Ramai  de  la 
Paz,  Nat.  Rlys.  of  Mex.)  consult  the  Gida  Oficial. 

562  M.  Dolores  Hidalgó,  birthplape  of  the  Cura  Miauéi 
Hidcígo  y  CostíUUiy  father  (rf  Mexican  Independence,  and  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  Ahasolo  and  BaUeza.  A  small  tram- 
car  runs  from  the  station  to  the  town,  about  2  M.  distant  on 
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the  r.  The  town  (pop.  6,000)  lies  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Rio  Laja,  surrounded  by  a  rích  agríciütural  country,  and  was 
founded  in  1590  by  explorera  sent  out  by  the  Viceroy  Luis 
de  Vdaaco.  Here  the  lion-hearted  Hidalgó  pursued  the  evén 
tenor  of  his  early  life,  and  here,  when  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico. 
had  become  intolerable,  he  uttered  his  famous  Grito  and 
lit  the  fíre  of  patriotism  which  soon  flamed  over  the  entire 
country  and  eventually  secured  its  independenee.  The  house 
in  which  he  lived  is  the  chief  '^sight,  and  it  is  preserved 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  condition  as  when  he 
dwelt  in  it.  It  contains  many  relics  and  personal  beloneíngs 
(others  preserved  in  the  Muaeo  Nációnál^  see  p.  298)  of  the 
intrepid  priest.  The  care-taker  is  a  retired  army  ofEcer.  Sev- 
eral  thousand  pilgrims  visit  the  house  during  each  year  (no 
fees),  and  every  16th  of  September  a  huge,  patriotic  .^to  is 
celebrated. 

In  the  Jardin  Independencia  is  a  fíne  monument  to 
Hidalgó' 8  memory  —  one  of  the  many  hundreds  erected 
throughout  Mexico.  Hard  by  is  the  Parochial  Church,  and 
a  smaU  temple  of  the  Tercek  Orden  de  San  Francisco. 
The  National  Government  plans  to  beautif y  Dólores  Hidalgó 
and  to  make  of  it  a  sort  of  national  sanctuary. 

We  cross  a  river  spanned  by  a  steel  bridge.  571  M.  Tequis- 
qwiapan.  We  cross  another  river.  573  M.  La  Petaca.  The 
river  flows  parallel  to  the  track,  on  the  r.  We  enter  a  better- 
looking  country,  with  many  trees  and  wide,  well-cultivated 
farms.  To  the  r.  is  visible  the  church  of  (578  M.)  Atotonilco. 
From  this  SarUtuxrio  de  Jesus  NazarenOy  Hidalgó  took  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  of  Gtuidalupe,  placed  it  on  his  lance,  and  com- 
mencing  his  campaign  against  the  Spaniards  declared  to  his 
followers  that  the  Virgin  should  be  their  patroness  in  the 
blessed  cause  of  Independenee.  The  town  proper  is  a  short 
walk  to  the  r. 

584  M.  San  Míguel  de  AUende,  known  as  S,  Migud  and 
as  AUende  (218  M.  from  Mex.  City),  pop.  12,800  (6,000  ft.), 
capital  of  the  mimicipality  oíS.M.  de  AUende  (State  of  Guana- 
juato),  was  founded  in  1542  by  the  Franciscan  Fray  Jüan  de 
San  Migudf  under  the  name  of  San  Migud  d  Grandé.  It  was 
oJ95cially  recognized  in  1560,  at  which  time,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Viceroy  V.dasco  (p.  cxcv),  it  was  an  important  out- 
post  in  the  Chichimec  territory.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
revolutionary  patriot  Ignado  AUende j  who  was  bomhere  (Jan. 
21j  1779)  in  a  house  in  what  then  was  a  little  lane  and  which 
is  now  known  as  Caüeja  de  la  Cuna  de  AUende  Tlittle  street  of 
the  cradle  of  AUende),  Above  the  door  oi  the  house  is 
the  inscription  :  Hic  rujJbus  vMque  notus  (here  was  bom  he 
who  was  widely  known).  The  town  sprang  intő  prominence 
during  the  War  for  Independenee  (1810-21).  AUende  was 
stationed  here  with  the  Queen's  Regiment  when  the  Corregi- 
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dara  of  Querétaro  (p.  111)  sent  the  news,  on  the  night  of  Sept. 
13,  1810,  of  the  discovery  of  the  revolutionary  plot  in  which 
AUende  was  ínterested.  The  news-bearer.  Perez,  reached  the 
town  at  dawn  of  the  15th,  and  not  fínding  AUende^  he  com- 
miinicated  his  news  to  Don  Jüan  Aldama,  who  proceeded  at 
once  to  Dolores  Hidalgó j  wamed  the  Cura  of  the  threatened 
daüger  and  thus  hastened  the  f  amous  Grüo  de  Dolores  and  the 
blow  for  independence.  Hidalgó  marched  at  once  on  San 
MigueLj  where  he  was  joined  by  AUende  and  his  royalist  regi- 
ment. AUende  was  captured  and  executed  at  Chihuahua 
(p.  27)  within  the  year,  but  the  movement  started  against 
the  Spaniards  gained.  adherents,  and  after  11  years  of  ahnost 
continuons  fighting  the  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  from  the 
last  Iberían  stronghold  in  Mexico. 

The  town  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  Cerro  de  Montezuma,  over- 
looking  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Laja.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  cerro  is  a  splendid  thermal  spríng,  El  Chorro  (the  water- 
jet),  which  plunges  down  the  slope  and  irrigates  many  of  the 
fine  gardens  which  dot  the  town.  The  hillside  is  laid  out  in 
attractive  terraces,  sprinkled  with  parterres  of  flowers,  through 
which  wind  stone-flagged  paths  and  stairways.  The  batn- 
houses  on  the  terrace  near  the  springs  command  a  beautiful 
panoráma  of  the  surrounding  country. 

"  The  town  [says  Mr.  Baxter]  is  noted  for  somé  extraor- 
dinary  monumental  architecture,  the  work  of  a  contemporary 
architect  resident  in  the  place.  Ceferino  GviierreZj  as  he  is 
called,  has  made  his  mark  upon  his  native  city  in  a  way  that 
recalls  the  activity  of  Tresguerras  at  Cdaya.  A  poor  man  of 
pure  Indián  blood,  self-trained,  having  no  technical  knowledge 
as  a  draughtsman,  he  imparted  his  ideas  to  his  workmen  by 
marking  off  his  working-drawings  with  a  stick  in  the  sand. 

"  The  most  notable  work  is  the  new  f agadé  and  tower  of  the 
Church  of  San  Miguel,  the  parochial  temple  of  the  town, 
its  huge  aspiring  mass  a  landmark  for  miles  around,  dominat- 
ing  the  place  very  strangely  for  a  Mexican  city.  It  is  extremely 
interesting  as  an  indigenous  notion  of  the  Gothic  —  an  artist 
mind,  picturesquely  impressionable,  interpreting  for  itself 
the  Gothic  feeling  as  reminiscently  conveyed  at  second  hand 
by  illustrations  that  came  his  way.  It  might  be  called  *Goth- 
esque  *  rather  than  Gothic,  for  it  is  not  Gothic  at  all  except 
in  superíicial  suggestion.  The  work  is  illiteráte,  of  course,  as 
might  be  looked  for.  But  with  all  its  crudeness,  and  evén 
positive  badness,  it  has  a  certain  artistic  character  —  its  im- 
posing  mass  imbued  with  an  undisciplined  sense  of  form  and 
an  imtutored  gift  for  rich  expression." 

"Ceferino  GtUierrez  was  more  on  his  own  gjound  in  desiening  the 
stately  dome  for  the  Church  of  La  Concepeión,  onginally  a  part  m  the  con- 
vent  of  that  name.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  domes  in  Mexico  built  with 
a  druxn  of  two  stories,  and  is  the  most  successful  of  them  all.  An  enchant- 
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insly  poetic  composition  is  the  view  of  this  dome  from.  the  street  below, 
rising  grandlyabove  the  massively  gracef ul  spires  of  the  solemn  dark 
cypresses  in  the  beautifiü  old  garden  of  the  church-yard." 

This  pseudo-Gothic  edifice  faces  the  terraced  plaza  near  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  originál  structure  was  erected  in  the 
18th  cent.  and  GtUierrez's  renovations  were  applied  in  1840. 
It  is  dedicated  to  San  Miguel,  the  patron  saint.  The  compact, 
cyhndrical  edifice,  with  its  spires,  is  very  striking,  and  was 
built,  according  to  the  Mexicans,  á  todo  costo  (regardless  of 
cost).  The  central  spire  is  surmoiinted  by  a  tall  cross;  the 
colored  glass  windows  are  modem  and  of  European  origin. 
There  are  no  pictures  of  note.  The  interior  of  the  eh.  is  some- 
what  gloomy.  In  a  little  receptacle  behind  the  altar  is  a 
crucifix  called  Sefíor  de  la  Conquista  (Lord  of  the  Conquest), 
a  much-venerated  relic.  Liké  its  counterpart  in  the  Merida 
Cathedral  (p.  577),  it  is  supposed  to  ha  ve  come  over  with  the 
Conquistadores.  Beneath  the  main  altar  is  the  crypt,  wherein 
are  buried  somé  distinguished  ecclesiastics  and  civilians. 

"  A  picturesque  site  is  alsó  that  of  the  Oraiorio  of  San 
Fdipe  Nerí,  built  in  1712.  The  adjoining  chapel  of  the  Santa 
Casa  de  LoretOy  with  a  tower-like  construction  of  superposed 
domes,  with  lantems,  has  an  interior  resembling  the  camarin 
of  TepozoÜan  (p.  136),  but  its  intricate  splendor  has  been 
unspeakably  injured  by  the  customary  ignorant '  restoration ' 
that  is  the  modem  curse  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  Mexico. 

"  This  Chapel  of  the  Holy  House  was  the  gift,  in  1733,  of 
Don  Manud  Tomás  de  la  CavAÜ  and  his  wiie  Dofía  Maria 
Heras  de  Flores,  whose  palace  at  a  comer  of  the  PlazaMayor  is 
a  strikingly  large  and  imposing  example  of  an  arístocratic 
residence  of  the  old  days.  The  entrance  has  magnificent  doors 
of  carved  wood."  The  portraits  of  these  patrons  of  the  chapel 
are  preserved  therein.  In  the  rear  of  this  chapel  is  a  shrine 
in  which  are  the  bones  of  one  of  the  eh.  sanios. 

Churches  of  minor  interest  in  San  Migud  are  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  its  adjoining  monastery  building ;  Nuestra  Senora  de 
la  Soledady  and  a  number  of  small  churches  rich  in  microbes 
of  undoubted  antiquity. 

The  fine  hadenda  immediately  to  the  S.  of  San  Migud 
is  that  of  Begofía,  from  which  the  (nondescript)  station,  590 
M.  Begona,  takes  its  name.  We  soon  enter  a  hilly  country 
crossed  by  canons,  chief  of  which  is  the  Cafion  de  la  Laja,  in 
a  picturesQue  setting.  The  distant  valleys  are  dotted  with 
small  hamlets-  The  lowlands  are  very  fertile  and  the  scenery 
is  sub-tropical.    605  M.  Chamacuero. 

608  M.  Gonzalez  Junction,  point  of  departure  for  trains 
on  the  branch  line  to  Acámbaro  (thence  to  Morelia  and  Patz- 
cuaro)  viá  Celaya,  see  Rte.  29,  p.  108. 

Trains  leave  from  the  same  station.  Rly.  restaurant,  meals  fi.  The 
traveller  may  sometimes  secure  a  lodging  by  applying  to  the  manager. 
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who  rents  oertain  of  the  upstairs  rooms,  $1  for  the  ni^ht.  If  satisfactory 
arran^ments  cannot  be  made.  one  can  usuallyeet  a  room^Sl)  at  the 
HotelJruadalupe,  across  the  roaa,  to  the  S.-W.  oí  ^e  station.  The  town  is 
poor  and  contains  nothing  of  interest. 

A  branch  line  connecting  Gomalez  with  Soriaj  Salamanca 
and  Párral  alsó  leaves  from  this  junction. 
For  a  continuation  of  our  joumey  southward  see  p.  109. 

29.  From  Gonzalez  Junction  viá  Celaya  and  Salva- 
tierra  to  Acámbaro  (thence  to  Morelia,  Patzcuaro 
and  Uruapan). 

55  M.  railway — F.  C».  Nacionalet  de  Mexico  (one  throut^  train  daily) 
in  2  hrs.  (faré  $2.60  let  cl.).   Consult  the  Guta  Ofidal, 

Empalme  GomcUez,  see  p.  107.  Our  line  leaves  the  main  line  and  trends 
across  a  fairly  levél,  cultivated  country,  crossed  and  recrossed  by  streams 
and  irrigating-<litohes.  Low  hills  mark  the  sky-line.  The  country  affords 
sustenance  for  the  few  small  villages  which  dot  it,  and  for  numerous 
flocks  of  goats.  The  stations  of,  1  M.  Soria,  4  M.  San  Jüan,  0  M.  Santa 
Aif a  are  nondescript  in  character.  12  M.  Oalaya,  comp.  p.  127.  We  cross 
the  Rio  Laja  on  a  steel  bridge.  A  number  of  white-walled  churches  dot 
the  hUlsides.  15  M.  Tomayo,  amid  wide  comfíelds.  We  enter  a  broken 
country.  19  M.  Ojo  Seco  (dry  spring).  Hereabout  the  soil  is  of  a  rich, 
black  loam,  almost  covered  with  small  cobble-stones.  High  hills  shut 
in  the  view  on  the  E,  Many  mesquite-trees  rise  from  among  the  tall  corn- 
stalks.  Overlapping  ranges  of  blue-peaked  hills  cut  the  sky-line  on  the  1. 
and  somé  tiny  lakelets  nestle  at  their  feet.  The  line  curves  to  the  E. 
and  tra verses  a  region  where  corn  is  the  great  staple.  21  M.  Cacaloie 
siding.  The  valley  oroadens,  with  hills  everywhere  on  the  horizon.  Far 
to  the  r.  the  spires  of  Salvatierra  are  visible.  The  line  twists  and  turns 
along  an  up^grade  among  hills  strewn  with  trachytic  rock,  indicative  of 
volcanic  activity  in  pást  ages.  We  obtain  a  commanding  view  of  Salva- 
tierra as  we  approach  the  town.  26  M.  C orral. 

35  M.  SalYatlwrra.  The  tower  and  dome  of  the  parochial  eh.  are 
copied  from  those  of  San  Francisco  at  Celaya.  The  town  lies  \  M.  distant 
from  the  station,  and  is  connected  therewitn  by  a  tranvía;  faré  5  c.  Agri- 
culture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  region. 

The  train  climbs  steadily  upward.  Thé  ruins  of  an  old  aqueduct  are 
visible  on  the  r.  —  41  M.  Gxuman.  The  train  ascends  ^radually  to  a  higher 
levél,  Crossing  a  rugged,  volcanic  country  dotted  with  many  species  of 
cacti  and  flowering  trees.  The  stones  which  have  been  forced  out  of  somé 
near-bv  volcano  in  times  pást  have  been  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
many  fences,  which  here  cross  and  recross  the  land.delimning  the  small 
holdings.  The  native  huts  are  most  primitive,  and  are  scarcelj^  superior 
to  those  of  the  stone  age.  45  M.  San  Agustin  siding.  The  line  intersects 
a  rangé  of  hills  and  zi^-zags  among  them,  occasionaily  crossinecultivated 
stretchee  sprinkled  with  trees  in  bloom.  47  M.  San  Crittóbal.  Yfe  «nerge 
on  a  broad,  upland  plain  under  high  cultivation.  Beyond  are  blue  hills, 
and  behind  are  the  lower  reaches  dotted  by  warm  valleys.  48  M.  Man- 
zana.  51  M.  Betti,  in  a  fine -pastoral  country.  The  line  curves  to  the  S. 
We  cross  the  Rio  Lerma  on  a  steel  bridge.  line  railway  describes  a  broad 
curve  to  the  £.  We  pass  the  siding  of  ^  M.  Silva. 

55  M.  Aoámlraro.  Railway  Junction.  Restaurant;  meals  $1.  Passen^ 
gers  here  board  trains  on  the  Mexico,  Toluca  and  Morelia  branch  of  the 
National  Railway  for  the  above-named  places.  and  for  Patzcuaro,  Urua- 
pan and  way  stations.  See  Route  37,  p.  191.  Trains  leave  from  the 
same  station.  The  town  lies  about  1  M.  distant.  Its  three  churches  are 
nondescript  in  character.  The  fine  fruit  offered  for  sale  at  the  rly.  sta- 
tion attests  the  proximity  of  the  tropics.  Oertain  fruits  are  raised  at 
Acámbaro,  which  is  sheltered  by  hills. 
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Gomalez  Junctiorif  see  p.  108.  The  train  crosses  intő  the  State 
of  Querétaro  and  traverses  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  re- 
gi ons  in  the  Repub.  Farming  and  stock-raising  are  the  chief 
industries.  The  rainfall  is  ample  and  the  soil  is  very  deep  and 
rich.  The  entire  country  is  dotted  with  villages  whose  white 
church-spires  rise  ábove  the  surrounding  trees.  Organ  cactus 
takes  the  place  of  picket  fences,  and  certain  of  the  cultivated 
plpts  are  delimned  by  tall,  spiky  maguey  plants.  Tall  hills 
mark  the  E.  and  W.  sky-line  and  the  intervening  valleys  are 
celebrated  for  bumper  crops.  These  foUow  each  other  with 
amazing  regularity,  and  it  is  not  imcommon  to  see  sprouting 
crops  adjacent  to  ripening  grain  and  newly  ploughed  fields. 
The  fertility  of  the  land  is  attested  by  the  myriad  products 
offered  for  sale  by  women  peddlers  at  the  wayside  stations. 
In  the  lead  are  many  fine  fruits  —  somé  of  them  —  which  are 
plucked  green  —  of  a  coHcky  nature  and  to  be  avoided.  The 
tamcdes  and  enchüadas  are  so  charged  with  pepper  that  they 
are  apt  to  corrode  a  tender  stomach,  but  the  rancherosj  and 
the  second-class  passengers,  eat  them  with  undeniable  gusto 
and  an  apparently  insatiable  appetite.  The  strawberries 
are  excellent;  the  milk  is  oftentimes  that  of  goats.  We  pass 
the  unimportant  stations  of  615  M.  Jocoqui,  623  M.  CosiOy  and 
629  M.  Adjuntas.  As  we  approach  Querétaro  the  tree-dotted 
landscape  reminds  one  of  a  rich  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The 
land  is  beautif  ully  green ;  shy  blue  hills  peer  above  the  horizon, 
and  at  certain  seasons  miles  of  the  rich  valley  land  are  car- 
peted  with  briUiant  wild-fiowers  that  show  vast  blotches  of 
exquisite  color.  The  fat  valleys  are  the  grazing-ground  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  The  hills  are  opaliferous  — the  region 
being  celebrated  for  the  production  of  these  attractive  stones. 

The  polychrome  tile  domes  of  many  churches  soon  come 
intő  the  rangé  of  vision.  Just  before  reaching  the  station  of 
Querétaro  ive  see,  on  the  extrémé  r.,  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanas 
and  the  brown-stone  chapel  which  marks  the  spot  where  the 
Archduke  Maximilián  and  the  Mexican  Generals  Miramon 
and  Mejia  were  execüted.  (See  p.  119.)  The  handsome  stone 
station  at  Q.  dates  from  1907.  Querétaro,  see  below.  For 
a  continuation  of  the  jburney  see  p.  120. 

30.  Querétaro. 

Airlyal.  The  town  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  station,  and  is 
connected  therewith  by  tram-cars  which  meet  all  trains.  Faré  6  c.  The 
highroad  to  the  town  is  not  always  in  state  for  walking,  and  the  traveller 
is  advised  to  favor  the  tram-cars  or  the  cabs  (25  c.)  which  are  to  be  found 
near  the  station. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Oran  Hotel  (Pl.  C,  4),  facing  the  Jardin  Zenea, 
—  the  terminus  of  the  tram-Iine.  $2  to  $3  Ám.  Pl.  Best  rooms  face  the 
plaza.  Spanish  cuisine  and  management.  —  Hotel  HidcUgo,  Calle  Cinco  de 
Mayo,  $1.50  to  $2  Am.  Pl.  Mosquito  curtains  are  not  always  provided 
in  the  Qtterétaro  hotels,  and  the  traTeller  is  advised  to  equip  himself  with 
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somé  pungent  essential  oil  to  purchase  immunity  from  these  pests. 
Hotel  runners  usually  meet  trains.    No  omnibuses. 

OabS  to  any  of  the  hotels,  1  pers.,  25  c.  The  cochero  will  sometimes 
permit  one  to  load  a  small  trunk  on  his  cab,  but  in  such  cases  he  expects 
a  fee  over  and  above  his  faré.  Hand-luegage  free.  The  central  cabHstand 
in  the  town  is  at  the  Jardin  de  Santa  Clara.  Fares  according  to  time; 
50  c.  the  hour  between  6  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  Half  hpur  őrless  25  c.  From 
8  to  10  p.  M.  75  c.  an  hour;  ^  hr.  or  less  37  c;  for.f  hr.  65  c.  From 
10  to  12  p.  M.  $1  an  hr.;  50  c.  for  a  half  hr.  or  less.  From  midnight 
to  5.30  A.  M.  $1.50  an  hr.  Cabs  for  an  entire  day,  with  the  privilege 
of  going  as  far  as  La  Cafíada  and  El  Pueblüo,  S6.  Half-day  about 
town,  A.  M.  $2.50;  p.  m.  $3.    Double  rates  on  díaa  de  űesta, 

Tnunways  {JFerrocarrilea  Urbanoa  de  QiÁerétaro,  S.  Á.).^  Cars  leave  the 
plaza  for  the  railway  stations  i  hr.  before  arrival  of  trains.  Faré  6  c.; 
12  c.  at  night.  Cars  run  at  frequent  intervals  to  the  picturesque  suburbs 
of  Hercules,  La  Caűada,  Pvshlüo,  etc.  An  excursion  on  any  of  these  lines 
afifords  the  visitor  a  pleasant  outing  and  a  good  view  of  the  suburbs. 
Cars  leave  from  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  Zenea. 

Basks.  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico,  Calle  Miguel  Hidalgó.  —  Banco  de 
Londrea  y  Mexico,  N.  side  of  the  Plaza  Zenea. 

P08t-0ffl06f  around  the  corner  from  the  S.-W.  end  of  the  Plaza  Zenea, 

Telegiaph-Offico  {telégrafo  federal),  in  the  PaJLado  Federal  (Pl.  C,  4). 
Both  offices  are  usually  open  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

Batlis  (comp.  p.  lii),  at  La  Cafíada  and  Patehé. 

Querétaro  (5,947  ft.),  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  with  37,000  inhabitants ;  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  Mexican  Confederation,  167  M.  north  of  Mex. 
City,  in  a  f ertile  valley  lying  along  the  slope  of  a  hillock  known 
as  Sangremaly  is  dividea  by  the  waters  of  the  Querétaro  River 
which  runs  through  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  town,  toward 
the  Plazuela  de  la  Cruz,  is  clean  and  well  drained.  Many  of  the 
houses  are  very  old,  and  are  quaint  relics  of  Colonial  days, 
with  half-obHterated  escutcheons  above  the  doorways.  It  is 
not  as  progressive  as  somé  of  the  Mex.  cities,  but  its  quaint- 
ness  makes  it  attractive.  It  is  a  reliquary  of  Mexican  history. 
Here  the  plans  for  national  independence  were  förmed,  and 
here  the  Archduke  Maximilián  was  shot  June  19,  1867. 

Fine  Opals  are  found  on  sómé  of  the  haciendas  contiguous 
to  the  city,  and  they  are  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  hotels. 

Travellers  will  fínd  it  to  their  advantage  to  purchase  opals  of  reputable 
dealers  only,  as  the  tricks  in  the  opál  trade  are  numerous.  The  stones 
offered  for  sale  in  and  about  the  railway  stations  and  on  the  city  streets 
are  apt  to  be  inferior.  The  fínest  opals  usually  find  their  wa^  to  the 
hands  of  the  íirst-class  dealers  in  such  goods  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  The 
traveller  is  particularly  cautioned  afi^inst  the  self-stvled  lapidarioa  —  men 
who  claim  to  be  opal-polishers  and  who  have  in  tneir  possession  stones 
said  to  have  been  stolen  by  them.  These  men  are  untrustworthy  and  they 
should  be  avoided  or  treated  with  the  suspicion  and  contempt  one  would 
accord  any  self-confessed  thief . 

History.  Querétaro  was  founded  in  1440  by  the  Otomie 
Indians  (a  branch  of  the  Otomian  family) ,  whose  originál  habi- 
tat was  the  region  at  present  comprised  by  the  Statis  of  Mex- 
ico, Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  hamlet  was  known  in  Indián 
annals  as  Taxco  —  a  Tarascan  Indián  word  signifying  ball, 
or  a  place  where  ball-games  were  played.  When  the  Otomian 
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nation  was  conquered  by  the  Aztecs  iinder  Montezuma  the 
town  was  made  an  outpost  of  the  Aztec  Conféderacy,  and  f or 
many  years  ít  was  the  scene  of  almost  continuous  fíghting  be- 
tween  the  overbearing  Aztecs,  and  the  Chichimec  and  Micho- 
acan  Indians.  The  Spaniards  captured  it  in  1531,  changed 
its  name,  and  incorporated  the  region  intő  the  Province  of 
Xilotepec.  As  a  reward  for  certain  services  to  the  Crown,  the 
Spanish  King  gave  it  to  four  Hispanized  Indián  nobles,  BaUor 
sar  dél  CampOy  Jüan  de  Luna^  Lticas  Ramirez  and  Miaud  de 
la  PaZy  and  with  it  the  title  of  Cabaüeros  Conquistaaores  y 
Fundadores  de  la  VüLa  —  Conquering  Cavahers  and  Founders 
of  the  Town.  The  name  of  the  place  was  soon  thereafter  al- 
tered to  Santiago  de  Qverétaro,  because  of  an  alleged  miracu- 
lous  manifestation  during  a  fiesta  of  Santiago  (St.  James). 
According  to  the  Church  histórián  a  great  cross  of  red  and 
gold  appeared  in  the  sky  and  an  angel  was  seen  near  it.  The 
credulous  Indians  accepted  this  as  an  evidence  of  diwne  pro- 
tection  and  a  CapiUa  (that  of  Sariia  Cruz  —  Holy  Cross) 
was  erected  on  a  mll  beneath  the  place  in  the  sky  where  the 
cross  appeared. 

By  virtue  of  a  royal  order  signed  by  Felipe  IV,  Querétaro  was 
made  a  dudád  in  1655.  In  1808,  it  sprang  intő  pronúnence 
as  the  cradle  of  Mexican  Independence.  A  Society  for  the 
Study  of  the  Fine  Árts  (which  to  its  founders  were  synonym- 
ous  with  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  from  Mexico)  was 
established  in  the  house  number  14  in  the  Caüe  dd  Descanso, 

The  charter  members  of  this  society,  which  was  destined  to 
be  enshrined  in  Mexican  histoiy,  were  the  Padre  Jósé  Maria 
SaneheZf  the  Ldcentiate  Jván  iV.  Mier  y  AÜamarino,  Don  An- 
tonio  TeUeZf  D.  Mariano  Lazo  de  la  Vega^  and  the  Juriscon- 
stdio  Areüano.  The  house  soon  became  recognized  as  the  focus 
of  the  revolutionary  spint,  which  in  due  course  and  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Cura  Hidalgó  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain  from  Mexico. 

The  Palacio  Municipal  (Pl.  C,  3),  on  the  Plaza  de  la  Inde- 
pendencia, was  once  the  home  of  the  Corregidora  Dominguez, 
a  prominent  and  valiant  figure  in  the  War  for  Independence. 
On  the  faiadé  of  the  old  building  is  an  inscription  in  Span* 
ish  as  follows:  — 

'*  In  this  palacio  dwelt  the  distinguished  heroiné  Josefa 
Ortíz  de  Dominguez.  From  it  shehastened  the  national  m- 
dependence  by  giving  opportune  notice  to  the  patriot  Ignacw 
Aüende,  thus  enshrining  herself  in  Mexican  history  and  ren- 
dering  memorable  the  night  of  September  15,  1810." 

On  the  second  floor,  in  the  council  chamber,  is  a  coUection 
of  portraits  of  benefactors  of  the  city.  Near  this  sala  is  the 
one-time  bedroom  of  the  Sefíora  Dominguez;  the  floor  forms 
the  roof  of  a  dark  apartment  in  which  the  humble  jailor, 
Ignado  Perez^  listened  on  the  night  of  Sept.  13,  1810,  until 
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he  heard  three  .taps  of  the  Corregidora's  foot,  the  signal  that 
their  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  rulers  was  discovered 
and  that  he  must  hasten  to  advise  the  Cura  Hidalgó  at  Dolores. 
In  the  museum  of  the  Palacio  Fédered  (p.  118)  is  a  lock  (pre- 
served  in  a  crystal  casket)  through  which  the  daring  and  pa- 
triotic  lady  whispered  final  instructions  to  the  trusty  alcalde. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Independencia  (2  sqrs.  E.  of  the  Plaza 
Zenea,  see  Pl.  C,  3)  is  intimately  associated  with  the  downfall 
of  Maximílian's  Empire.  During  the  siege  of  QueréiarOy  when 
the  harassed  Emperor  was  penned  in  by  the  Mexican  troops, 
he  often  came  to  this  flower-crowned  spot  to  sit  on  the  stone 
cnrb  of  the  fountain  and  perchance  to  dream  of  the  mutability 
pf  mundane  affairs.  When  this  faet  became  known  to  the  be- 
siegers,  the  plaza  was  made  the  objective  point  of  shells, 
one  of  which  struck  the  originál  statue  of  the  Marqués  de  la 
Viüa  dd  ViUar  del  Aguüa  and  demolished  it  —  a  fact  referred 
tó  on  thfe  tablet  let  intő  the  E.  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  present 
statue.  This  inseription  says  further  that  the  first  stone  of  the 
fountain  was  laid  March  28,  1843.  The  present  statue  dates 
from  1892.  The  inseription  on  the  W.  side  says  the  Marqués 
began  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct,  which  brings  water 
to  the  city,  Dec.  26,  1726,  and  concluded  it  Oct.  15,  1735. 
The  S.  inseription  adtises  that  the  huge  undertaking  cost 
$131,091,  of  which  the  Marquis  paid  out.  of  his  own  pocket 
$88,287.  Many  water-carriers  come  to  this  fountain  to.fiIl  their 
pottery  oUas  with  the  precious  hquid,  to  distribute  it  later  to 
various  clients  in  the  city.  The  trees  and  parterres  of  flowers 
are  attractive.  The  old  house  with  the  tile  decoration,  that 
ílanks  the  plaza  on  the  W.,  is  a  quaint  example  of  Colonial 
architecture.  To  reach  this  plaza  from  the  Jarain  Zenea,  pass 
to  the  rear  of  the  Cathedral  and  f ollow  the  Caüe  Migxid  Hidalgó. 

The  Plaza,  or  Jardin  Zenea  (Pl.  C,  3),  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  ílanked  on  one  side  by  the  Cathedral,  is  the  focus 
of  the  commercial  life.  Music  in  the  kiosko  on  Sundays  and 
certain  evenings  of  the  week.  On  Sunday  momings  the  plaza 
is  very  animated.  Many  dealers  in  old  books  bring  their  small 
stocks  to  this  spot,  spread  them  out  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  do  a  petty  business.  Stretching  from  this  point 
to  the  markét  at  the  S.  are  usually  many  impromptu  stands 
where  attractive  straw  hats,  cotton  cloth,  chocolate-whiriers 
(moliniUos)  and  a  wide  váriety  of  home-made  Indián  knick- 
knacks  are  ofiFered  for  sale.  At  noon-time  the  church  bells  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  produce  a  deafening  chonis.  At  the 
N.-W.  comer  of  the  plaza  a  tablet  let  intő  the  house  number 
8J  advises  that  "  Sept.  13,  1810,  the  revolutionary  patriot 
and  meritorious  citizen  Eptgmenio  GonzaleZj  who  dwelt  here, 
was  arrested  for  making  ammunition  to  be  used  by  the  re- 
voludonarios  in  their  struggle  for  independence."  Facing  the 
Jardin  on  the  E.  is 
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The  Cathedral  (Pl.  C,  3),  a  somewhat  nondescrípt  structure 
built  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  conquest  oi  the  towij, 
and  which  probably  dates  from  about  1535.  Before  the  ereo- 
'tion  of  the  Querétaro  diocese  (in  1867)  it  was  called  the  Church 
of  San  Francisco.  It  has  undergone  many  modifications,  somé 
of  which  ha  ve  sadly  marred  it;  a  notable  restoration  was 
one  executed  in  1727  by  the  order  of  Fray  Femando  Alomo 
GomaUz,  Commissioner-General  of  the  Indies.  An  old  eoat- 
of-arms  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  N.  f agadé.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  interior  is  the  polyclirome  statue 
of  San  Diego  de  Alcalá  (carved  in  wood,  by  ÁrcCy  the  celebrated 
Qtierétaro  sculptor)  wfiich  perhaps  dates  from  about  1606. 
The  elaborate  iron  reja  which  encloses  the  organ  loft,  and  the 
metál  adomments  of  the  organ  itself  are.worth  looldng  at. 
Many  f rames  íilled  with  votive  offerings  hang  before  the  altar 
dedicated  to  El  Sagrado  Corazon  de  Jesu8y  and  many  small 
paintings  near  that  of  San  Anionio  de  Padua.  The  striking  great 
tower  and  dome,  covered  with  glazed  tiles  in  the  Miméjar 
style,  are  not  without  interest. 

The  COLLBGIATB  CONVENT  OF  SaNTA  RoSA  DB  VlTBRBO. 

a  17th-cent.  fomidation  on  the  Calie  de  Santa  Rosa,  S.-W.  oi 
the  Jardin  Zenea  (Pl.  B,  4),  aside  from  being  one  of  the  quaint- 
est  of  the  city  churches,  is  of  peculiar  interest  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  works  of  Eduardo  de  Treaguerras  (p.  128),  as  it 
was  placed  in  his  hands  f  or  radical  reconstruction.  The  dome, 
the  tower  and  the  cloisters  are  his  work,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
teriőr omamentation  in  generál,  including  the  entrances  and 
the  balustrades  of  the  roof .  It  is  said  that  an  enormous  snm 
realized  from  merchandise  seized  from  smugglers  {cöntror 
handiatas)  was  placed  at  his  disposal^or  this  purpose.  The 
buttresses  of  the  fa^de  are  among  the  most  curious  in  Mexico. 
The  huge  faces  ^  which  look  down  from  the  outer  curve  of  the 
inverted  arches  are  very  theatrical,  and  it  needed  just  such  a 
daring  mind  as  that  of  Tresguerras  to  apply  them  to  ecclesi- 
asticai  architectnre  in  Mexico.  The  fine  dome,  with  its  poly- 
chrome  tiles,  is  altogether  quaint.  The  pagoda-like  tip  of  the 
old  belfry  is  of  Orientál  aspect.  The  tawdry  neighborhood 
and  the  unkempt  streets  detract  from  the  fine  old  relic,  and 
this  impression  is  not  lessened  by  the  appearance  of  the  Hos- 
püal  Civüj  which  now  occupies  the  one-time  sumptuous 
convent  on  the  E.  side  of  the  church. 

The  small  interior,  now  narrowed  to  a  single  nave  without 
aisles,  is  fílled  with  ^n^i^-Churrigueresque  altars  and  reredosj 
and  its  richness  recalls  the  fine  Santo  Domingo  church  at  Oaxa- 

*  These  are  perhaps  the  only  examples  in  Mexico  of  the  Saracen  heads 
(vidgarly  called  La  C árasa,  in  Spain)  which  often  figure  in  the  architec- 
turai  decoration  of  old  Gatalan  churches.  They  commemorate  the  re- 
conquest  from  the  Moors,  and  the  Triumph  of  Christianity  over  Ma- 
homedanism.  In  Spanish  churches  they  occasionally  form  a  part  of  the 
organ,  and  are  made  to  work  and  speak  by  means  of  a  pedál. 
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ca  City  (p.  528).  The  old  altars  are  regal:  in  somé  places  the 
gold  leaf  IS  spread  on  so  thick  as  to  resemble  gold  plate.  From 
the  ashes  of  the  magnifícent  altar  bumed  by  the  French 
soldiery  during  the  occupation  of  Querétaro,  gold  of  immensö 
value  is  said  to  ha  ve  been  recovered.  The  paintings  of  the  altars 
are  of  no  merit;  those  of  the  altar  nearest  the  prebisteriOf  de- 
pict  scenes  in  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to 
JwmDiego  (comp.  p.  394) .  Thecentralpaintingisareproduction 
of  M\xn\\o'&  Assumption  in  the  Guadalajara  Cathedral  (p.  166). 

The  bizanfe  confessionals  add  to  the  qnaint  character  of 
the  eh.  The  CoRo  **  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  with  its  deli- 
cate,  simple  grill-work  in  wrought-iron ;  below  and  above, 
and,  fílUng  the  arches,  are  rich  enects  of  gilded  metal-work  in 
Arabesque  designs."  The  numerous  painted  aantosy  in  gilt 
frames,  above  the  reja,  which  separates  th«  coro  from  the 
body  of  the  eh.,  are  by  unknown  artists.  Other  fine  examples 
of  early  wrought-iron  work  are  the  screened  balconies  f  or  the 
Mother  Supenor. 

"The  Sacristi'a  is  a  handsome  vaulted  room  that  still 
remains  much  as  Tresguerras  left  it.  Of  its  decorations  —  be- 
side  the  great  central  feature  —  the  la  ver,  or  lavamanos,  on 
the  right  is  the  most  elaborate.  The  chief  attraction,  however, 
is  the  magniíicent  murai  decoration  that  entirely  occupies 
the  head  of  the  room.  Tresguerras  was  paid  15,000  pesos 
for  this,  his  largest  and  most  important  work.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  murai  paintings  in  Mexico,  and  it  has 
been  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most  notable  examples  of  murai 
decoration  in  the  New  World.  In  form  and  color  thecom- 
position  would  do  credit  to  MurillOj  and  for  grace  and  naíveté, 
and  suggestiveness  of  peace  and  purity,  it  is  most  notable." 

"The  graciousness  of  the  gfoups"  (eays  Mr.  BttxUr),^  "the  absence  of 
self-consciousness  in  the  íigures,  and  their  humán  feeling,  makes  it  re-- 
presentative  of  the  best  flowering  of  the  great  Spanish  School  on  Mexi- 
can  soil.  The  picture  is  called  the  Hortus  Conclusua  (The  Closed  Garden), 
in  the  inscription  over  the  figure  of  the  Virgin,  and  is  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation  of  the  nuns  and  their  pui^ils  at  work  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent  combined  with  a  symbolization  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  which  lambs 
receive  white  roses  from  the  Virgin  and  bear  them  to  the  feet  of  the  cruci- 
fied  Saviour  to  be  turnéd  red  by  the  blood  from  his  wounds.  The  angel 
with  the  vasé  of  roses  and  lilies  receives  the  stream  of  water  and  of  blood 
from  the  Saviour' s  side  so  that  the  water  falls  upon  the  white  lilies  and 
the  blood  upon  the  red  roses." 

The  polychrome,  lif  e-size  figures  of  Christ  and  the  1 2  AposÜes, 
which  are  ranged  along  the  Base  of  the  picture,  on  top  of  the 
dilapidated  estantej  or  vestment-chest,  impart  an  oda  aspect, 
as  they  seem  not  to  ha  ve  been  selected  for  amiability  of  coun- 
tenance.  The  old  marquetry  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  a  weather-beaten  example  of  the  one-time  beautif  ul  work 
for  which  Querétaro  was  long  celebrated. 

The  CoNVENT  Chtjrch  of  Santa  Clara,  which  facea  the 
jardin  of  the  samck^name  (Pl.  C,  4),  is  another  of  the  old  Queré- 
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taro  landmarks  and  was  founded  in  1607.  When  completed 
it  was  one  of  the  lai^gest  conventual  buildings  in  Mexico,  and 
it  sheltered,  it  is  said,  upward  of  8,000  nuns.  Much  of  the 
present  reconstruction  work  is  by  Treaguerras.  Liké  that  of 
Santa  Rosa^  this  eh.  is  of  the  regular  conventual  type,  in- 
corporated  intő  the  main  structure  of  the  convent,  with  a 
long  barrel-arched  interior  parallel  with  the  street.  The  ex- 
teriőr work  of  TTesgverras  was  probably  confíned  maínly  to 
the  dome  and  the  tower,  both  adomed  with  glazed  tiles  — 
the  dome  having  a  pattem  of  blue  on  a  yellow  ground ;  the 
same  marks  the  dome  of  the  lantem,  whose  base  is  of  white 
and  blue.  The  lowest  beit  of  the  tower  has  a  pattem  of  blue 
and  white  on  yellow  and  light  green ;  the  middle  belts  are  blue, 
yellow  and  white  below  and  blue  and  white  above;  the  dome 
of  the  tower  blue  and  white  over  a  beit  of  yellow  and  white. 

^*  The  interior,  which  is  smaller  than  that  of  SarUa  Rosa,  is 
equally  rich  in  its  decoration.  The  balcony  of  the  Mother 
Superior  with  the  doorway  below,  and  the  splendid  reredos 
of  the  altar  of  La  Purísima,  on  the  opposite  wall,  are  designed 
as  pendants.  It  is  notable  how  in  this  work  Rococo  motives 
ha  ve  largely  replaced  those  of  the  Churngueresque,  Interesting 
features  are  the  lace-work  designs  of  the  borders.  The  pulpit 
is  a  rich  example  of  gilded  carving,  accented  with  color.  The 
polychrome  sculpture  of  Santa  Clara  is  exceptionally  good,  — 
especially  the  work  of  the  two  celebrated  masters  (natives ' 
of  Querétaro)  Mariano  Arcé  and  Mariano  Perusquia.  Par- 
ticularly  fine  is  the  group  of  La  Piedad  by  Arcé,  notable 
for  the  masterly  handling  of  the  draperíes  as  well  as  the 
momunental  quality  of  the  composition  and  the  contrast 
between  the  Virgin  Mother's  intensity  of  grief  and  the  peace- 
ful  repose  expressed  in  the  relaxed  form  of  the  dead  Saviour. 
Of  exceptional  note  alsó  is  the  Crucifíx  by  Perusquia  in  the 
choir. 

"The  Master  Bartólico  was  the  sculptor  of  the  Nazáreno 
in  this  church ;  a  figure  notable  for  its  expression  of  sufifering 
commingled  with  sweetness.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
SanJto  Entierro,  or  entombment,  is  alsó  his."  (Sylvester  Baxter.) 

The  six  massive  and  splendidly  preserved  Churrigueresque 
altars  impart  an  air  of  gréat  richness  to  the  interior,  and  there 
are  few  mier  examples  of  Churriguera's  art  extant  in  Mexico. 
Note  the  old  wheel  of  bells  near  thé  high  altar. 

The  dilapidated  stone  fountaín  in  the  jardin  dates  from 
1806. 

"The  Church  and  Convent  of  San  Aqustin  at  the 
comer  of  the  Calle  del  Aguila  and  S.  Agustin  (Pl.  C,  4),  in  their 
richly  decorative  picturesqueness,  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  betoken  an  antiquity  antedating  by  two  or  three  centuries 
the  period  of  their  erection,  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  when 
they  were  designed  by  the  Augustinian  Monks  Luia  Martinéit 
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Lttdo  and  Carlos  Benüo  de  Butrón  Móxica.  The  íigures  of 
the  angels  with  enormous  plumes,  that  stand  at  the  base  of 
the  dome,  which  is  beautifuUy  decorated  with  blue  and  white 
glazed  tile,  might  easily  be  taken  for  statues  of  native  caciques 
executing  a  dance  in  honor  of  somé  old  pagan  divinity.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  quaint  caryatides  on  the  cloister 
arcade  seem  to  be  makine  the  signs  of  the  deaf-mute  alphabet 
with  their  huge  uplifted  hands."  The  somewhat  elaborate 
interior  with  its  wealth  of  gilding  was  redecorated  in  1903. 
This  eh.,  standing  as  it  does  on  a  platfonn  reached  by  seven 
steps,  exemplifies  an  architectural  feature  of  the  Qvsrétaro 
churches  in  that  many  of  them  are  based  on  platforms  which 
materially  enhance  their  impressiveness.  One  square  to  the 
W.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  is  the  weather-beaten 

Chübch  op  Santo  Domingo  (Pl.  B,  4J,  a  structure of  striking 
irregularity,  with  its  double-naved  interior  and  its  domes  side 
by  side  and  representing  two  different  periods  in  construction. 

The  Chürch  of  San  Fblipe  Neri,  on  the  comer  of  the 
CaUes  del  Angel  and  San  Felipe  (Pl.  B,  4),  has  an  elaborate 
faiadé  somewhat  striking  in  that  the  six  pillars  stand  clear 
of  the  waU  and  support  a  superstructure  of  smaller  pillars 
and  arches.  In  the  sacristy  are  several  time-stained,  but 
good,  examples  of  the  artistic  woodwork  for  which  the  early 
Querétaro  artisans  were  famous. 

The  large  Chürch  of  La  Congregación  or  Nuestra  Senora 
de  Guadalupe,  a  modem  structure  on  the  comer  of  the  Calle 
Felipe  I-.una  and  Guadalupe  (Pl.  C,  3),  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupej  and  is  noteworthy  for  a  life-size  statue 
of  this  lady,  who  stands  out  on  a  covered  platform  high 
above  the  main  entrance.  The  peaked  towers  are  covered 
with  solid  color  tiles  of  red,  white  and  green,  thus  forming 
the  national  colors.  The  same  color  design  omaments  the 
base  of  the  faiadé.  The  eh.  is  perched  on  high  ground  and  its 
towers  are  visible  for  many  miles.  One  square  to  the  W., 
further  up  the  hill,  is  the  antiquated  Parroquia  del  Sagra- 
Rio  (Pl.  C,  3),  with  curious  flying  buttresses  and  other  archi- 
tectural features  similar  to  those  of  Santa  Rosa,  The  interior 
is  uninteresting. 

The  Chürch  of  San  Antonio,  facing  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name  (Pl.  C,  3),  dates  from  the  17th  cent.  and  contains  a  huge 
allegorical  painting  by  Gregorio  RomerOf  in  1728. 

One  of  the  "sights"  of  Querétaro  is  the  Great  AQüEDtJcr 
(Pl.  D,4),  which  brings  potable  water  intő  the  city  frorh 
La  Canada,  at  San  Pearo.  This  monumental  work  (compare 
the  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the  statue  to  the  Marquéa  de 
la  Villa  del  ViUar  del  Aguüa  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Indepenaenda)  j 
is  8  kilometers  long,  96  ft.  high,  with  74  arches  50  ft.  high 
upbome  by  piers  46  ft.  thick.  .It  is  one  of  the  four  most  im- 
portant  aqueducts  in  the  Republic,  the  others  being  that  of 
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ZaeatecaSj  of  Zemvoaüa  and  of  Xalpan,  The  latter  has  the 
extraordinary  heignt  of  about  200  ft.  with  three  tiers  of  arches. 
The  city  terminus  of  the  aqueduct  is  the  Plazuéla  de  la 
Crvz  (Pl.  D,  3),  which  is  reached  from  the  Phza  de  la  iTidepen- 
dencia  by  threading  the  short  Caüe  de  Ignacio  Perez  (at  the 
S.-W.  oprner  of  the  vlazá)  thence  to  the  1.  up  the  Caües  de 
la  Flór  AÜay  de  Comelio,  and  C,  Alta  de  la  Cruz,  What  was 
perhaps  once  a  handsome  terminál  f ountain  is  now  a  neglected 
min  in  an  iminviting  neighborhood.  Two  weli-preserved  in- 
scríptions  let  intő  the  terminál  wall  refer  to  the  construction 
of  the  aqueduct  and  its  compietion.  The  inscriptions  them- 
selvee  are  very  quaint  examples  of  ancient  text,  and  they 
advise  the  curious  that  the  work  was  begun  liec.  26,  1726, 
during  the  reign  of  Felipe  V  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Viceroy 
(to  Mexico)  the  Mar^uéa  de  Casafuerte,  and  that  it  was  com- 
pleted  Oct.  19,  1739,  m  the  time  of  the  Viceroy  Jüan  Antónia 
Vizaron  y  Eguiarreta.  Furthermore,  that  the  work  was  done 
imder  the  supervision  of  Don  Jüan  ArUonio  Virrun  y  Arana, 
Gentleman  of  the  Order  of  Alcantara  and  Marquis  of  2a  VíUa 
dd  VUlar, 

The  FouNTAiN  op  Nbptunb  (at  the  N.-E.  comer  of  the 
Jardin  Zenea,  Pl.  C,  3)  is  connected  with  this  terminus,  and  it 
was  erected  by  the  ayurUamierUo  in  1797,  and  reconstructed 
in  1848.  To  the  left  of  the  aqueduct  terminál,  at  the  extrémé 
top  of  the  Plazuéla  de  la  Cruz  —  the  highest  point  in  the 
town  and  one  whence  splendjd  views  are  obtoinable  —  is 

The  Templo  de  la  Cruz  (Gh.  of  the  Cross),  in  the  Plazuda 
de  la  Cruz  (Pl.  D,  3).  It  occupies  an  historic  site  celebrated 
for  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  between  the  invading  Spaniards 
and  the  Indián  owners  of  the  re^on,  and  which  decided  the 
fate  of  ihe  locality. 

Don  Fernando  de  Tama,  one  of  the  címmiiétadoreé,  accompanied  by  thé 
cacíques  of  Tula  and  Tapeji,  and  a  horde  of  Indián  allies  of  the  Span- 
iards, advanced  on  Qtterélaro  and  sent  forward,  to  the  Otomie  chieftain, 
an  emissary  armed  with  peace  proposais.   The  Indians  deoided  not  to 

g've  up  their  homes  without  a  struggle,  but,  realizing  the  futility  of  a 
>w-and-arrow  attack  on  the  mail-clad  Castilians,  the  wily  cacique  pro- 
posed  a  físt-fíght,  which  ofTer  was  promptly  accepted.  The  conflict  began 
on  the  morning  of  July  25,  1531,  and  lasted  till  sundown.  Thousands  of 
husky  Indians  on  the  one  side,  and  the  hordes  of  Indián  allies  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other,  waged  what  was  perhaps  the  greatest  battle  of 
físticuffs  on  record.  The  ^aniards  were  of  oourse  victorious,  and  the 
Indians,  whq  proved  themaelves  good  losers,  spent  the  night  dancing  in 
honor  of  thoir  new  ruler,  His  Spanish  Majesty  Charles  V.  In  due  time, 
the  spot  was  marked  by  a  stone  cross, — emblematic  of  the  new  religion, 
—and  this  now  occupies  a  place  near  the  Altar  Mayor. 

The  old  convento,  which  adjoins^the  eh.,  was  used  by  Max- 
imilián and  his  besieged  troops  as  a  barrack.  The  spot  was 
one  of  the  first  occupied  by  the  Mexican  General  Escobedo 
when  Querétaro  feli,  May  15,  1867.  The  view  from  the  old 
belfry  is  very  fíne.   In  the  N.  wall  of  the  eh.  is  a  striking 
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marble  monument  representing  a  weeping  woman  holding  alof t 
a  candle  whose  light  is  extinguished.  The  fígure  kneels  at  the 
f oot  of  a  pedestal  on  which  are  the  inscriptíons : 

"  Maria  Josefa  Femandez,  July  22,  1809." 

*'The  city  councíl  ordered  the  erection  of  this  monument 
Oct.  30,  1869,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  public  gratitude."  (The 
Senora  Fernandez  was  a  public  benefactress.) 

El  Palacio  Federal  m  the  Cálle  de  San  AgusHn  (Pl.  C,  4) 
is  alsó  the  work  of  Tresguerras.  It  possesses  a  handsome  pátio 
with  beautiful  arches  in  the  Spanish-Moorísh  style.  Its  chief 
interest  to  strangers  centres  in  the  political  museum  (free) 
which  contains  a  number  of  Maximilián  relics.  A  noteworthy 
object  is  th^  plain  deal  coffin  —  ataud  —  in  a  glass  case  to 
protect  it  from  relico-maniacs,  in  which  the  Emperor's  body 
was  laid  after  his  execution.  Note  the  bloodstain,  shaped 
something  liké  a  hand,  in  the  bottom.  Here  alsó  are  the 
benches  on  which  the  Mexican  Generals  Miramon  and  Mejia 
—  Maximilian's  faithful  aides  —  sat  during  the  court-mar- 
tial;  the  table  and  ink-stand  used  by  the  judge;  the  look 
through  the  key-hole  of  which  went  the  whispered  command 
that  plunged  Mexieo  intő  a  ten  years'  war  (comp.  p.  112); 
an  old  flag  of  the  Querétaro  battalion,  and  portraits  of  numer- 
ous  persons  who  became  distinguished  in  the  wars  for  Ind»- 

S»ndence,  freedom  from  the  Imperíalists,  and  for  Reform, 
aximilian's  death-sentence  is  to  be  seen  among  the  official 
archives  in  the  palace.  On  the  ground  floor  there  is  a  per- 
manent  museum  (uninteresting)  of  state  products. 

JBxcursions:  To  San  Pedro  de  la  Canada  (Pl.  F,  2),  5  M. 
from  the  city  on  the  tram-line,  with  2,000  inhabitants,  and 
many  small  neat  houses  embowered  in  ílowers  and  f mit  trees, 
is  one  of  the  favorité  drives.  The  town,  which  is  named  for  its 
patron  saint,  San  Pedro ^  contains  somé  fíne  thermal  spríngs 
and  baths  —  Bafios  de  San  Pedro  de  la  Cafiada, 

FÁBHiCA  DE  Hercules  (H.  Mills)  in  the  centre  crf  the  town 
of  the  same  name  (Pl.  F,  2).  The  majority  of  the  inhab.  (8,000) 
find  employment  in  the  great  cotton-mills,  which  possess  a  hu^ 
water-wheel  47  ft.  in  diameter,  and  are  driven  by  two  big 
engines,  and  by  water  brought  through  a  fine  old  aqueduct. 
The  splendid  statue  of  Hercules  which  stands  in  the  jardin 
facing  the  mill,  was  brought  from  Italy,  at  a  cost  of  $14,000. 
There  are  other  manufacturíng  plants  in  the  neighborhood. 
Near  the  Qüinta  de  Patehé  is  a  thermal  spríng.  A  moming 
can  be  spent  very  pleasantly  and  cheaply  in  a  tram-ríde 
through  Hercules,  San  Pedro  and  Patehé. 

At  Pueblito,  see  Pl.  A,  3  (reached  by  the  tranvía),  sometimes 
called  San  FranciscOy  there  is,  in  a  locally  celebrated  shrine 
(of  Nttestra  Sefíora  dd  PiáMűo),  a  much-venerated  image 
known  as  La  Virgen  dd  Pueblito.  According  to  Church  his- 
torians  the  image,  which  is  two-thirds  Ufe-siae,  was  carved  by 
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a  momk,  Fray  Sebaatián  GaüegoSf  who  dwelt  in  the  Convento 
de  San  Francisco,  about  1632.  The  credulous  believe  that 
the  figure  smiles,  weeps,  frowns,  sweats  and  acoomplisbee 
miracles.  The  eh.  dates  írom  1766. 

The  spot  toward  which  the  f eet  of  most  travellers  to  Qt«erá- 
taro  tnm  irresistíbly  is  the  Cerro  de  las  Campanai,  or  Hill 
of  the  Bells,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  city  (Pl.  A,  3). 

By  cab  50  o ..  providing  the  traveller  makes  an  agreem«it  with  the 
eochero  to  this  enect.  A  good  walker  can  make  the  joumey  to  and  from 
the  Janiin  Zenea  in  about  an  hour,  allowing  20  min.  to  rest  and  inspect 
tikb  chapel.  Permits  must  be  secured  from  the  Adminiétrador  del  Palacio, 
at  the  municipal  palace  in  the  city.  No  fees.  We  leave  the  N.-W.  corner 
of  the  Jardin  Zenea,  proceed  one  sqr.  N.  to  the  Calle  de  San  Antonio, 
turn  sharply  to  the  1.  and  follow  this  pást  the  Inatituto  Metodista  and  the 
ChuTck  of  Lm  CapvcMruUt  and  througfaout  the  length  of  the  Third  Calle 
San  Antonio:  prolonging  which  are  the  Calle  del  Placer,  C.  de  la  Laguna 
and  C.  de  ia  Fábrica.  At  the  end  of  this  last-named  street,  the  country 
begins.  We  follow  the  country  road  for  a  short  distaooe.  then  turn  to  the 
r.,  strike  across  country  to  the  lef t  and  reach  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  is 
in  sight  from  the  time  wei  leave  the  end  of  the  street. 

The  brown-stone  chapel,  La  Capilla  de  Mázimiliano, 
erected  by  the  order  of  the  Austrían  Government  (in  1901)  at 
a  cost  of  $10,000,  replaced  the  three  stone  shafts  which 
formerly  marked  the  spot  of  execution.  Sixteen  stone  steps 
lead  up  to  the  platform,  and  ő  thenoe  to  the  chapel  entrance, 
which  is  barrea  and  locked.  Persons  without  a  permit  can 
look  through  the  irón  grill  and  see  the  three  squat  stone  piUars 
which  mánk  the  spots  where  Maximilián,  Miramon  and  Mejia 
feli,  but  they  cannot  enter  the  chapel.  A  wreath  of  artifícial 
flowers  rests  upon  the  shaf  t  markea  Maximilián,  The  collec* 
tion  box  in  the  chapel  is  for  donations  towards  a  free  school 
maintained  in  Qverétaro.  The  painting  above  the  altar  is  a 
Descent  from  ths  Crosa,  and  is  of  no  particular  merít.  For  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  en^ 
peror  see  p.  ccxx. 

According  to  a  local  orator  the  Light  of  Liberty  shínes  in 
the  sarcophagus  ci  the  Sefíora  Ortíz  de  DomingueZf  in  the 
Pantheon  of  la  Cnus,  at  the  east,  and  at  the  west,  on  the 
Cerro  de  lae  Campanas,  is  the  Sepulchre  of  a  Monarchy. 

Querétaro  State,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Mex.  posses- 
sions,  claased  politically  as  an  Eatado  dd  CentrOy  pop.  232,389, 
area  9,215  sqr.  kilóm.,  rích  in  minerals,  a  well-cultivated  and 
prosperous  region,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  San  Luis  Potosí; 
on  the  E.  by  Hidalgó  and  Mexico;  on  the  S.  by  Michoacan  and 
on  the  W.  by  GuanajtuUo.  The  state  comprises  almost  equal 
portions  of  mountain  and  fíne  valley  land,  with  a  vegetation 
proper  to  the  temperate  and  torríd  zones.  The  lowlands  are 
extraordinarüy  rích;  in  somé  places  the  soil  is  10-15  ft.  deep. 
The  northem  section  is  mountainous ;  the  southern  and  central 
are  covered  by  extensive  plains  and  valleys.  The  latter  pro- 
duce  f  ruits,  flowers,  grain,  trees  and  medicinái  plants  in  almost 
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endless  variety.  The  pine-apples,  dates,  bananas,  pome^n- 
ates,  chirímoyas,  guavas,  strawberríes,  fígs,  lemons  and  limes 
are  mueh  prízed.  The  Camote  or  sweet  potato  (Batatas 
edulü),  which  thrives  in  many  r^ons  of  the  temperate  zone, 
reaches  a  high  perfection  here,  and  its  yellowish  roots  are  much 
esteemed. 

The  CuMATB  of  the  state  is  cool  in  the  AmeaLco  and  Cade- 
reyta  regi^^^is,  temperate  in  Querétaro  and  San  Jüan  dd  Rio 
and  hot  in  Jalpan  and  Toliman.  The  rainfall  is  moderate, 
frosts  are  light  and  the  winds  are  variable.  The  prevailing 
diseases  are  maláriái  fevers  and  affections  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  organs. 

The  RivBR  System  is  represented  by  the  Conca  or  Jalpan, 
the  ExtoraZj  Montezuma  ana  Galindo  rívers,  and  others  of  minor 
note.    There  are  many  mineral  spríngs. 

The  Opál  Minbs  (described  at  p.  xci)  produce  considerable 
revenue,  albeit  they  are  crudély  and  unsystematically  worked. 

There  are  important  mercury  deposits  at  San  Jósé  de  Itur- 
bide,  Rio  Blanco,  CvlebraSf  San  Onofre  and  El  Dodor.  At  San 
Onofre  is  found  the  sulphoselenide  of  mercury  known  as 
onofrite. 

Querétaro  (p.  109).  The  grade  of  the  railway  slopes  upward 
and  we  get  a  good  view  of  the  eh.  spires  of  the  city  as  we  pass 
it  on  the  E.  In  the  S.  suburb  is  the  fíne  old  aqueduct  and 
we  get  a  comprehensive  vista  of  it,  stretching  across  the  val- 
ley  to  the  point  where  it  joins  the  conduit  at  the  base  of  the 
hill.  We  thread  a  narrow  gorge,  with  hills  on  the  1.,  to  637  M. 
Hercules,  with  large  cotton-mills  and  a  miniatűré  town  devoted 
to  the  workmen.  The  valley  above  the  mills  is  choked  with 
sub-tropical  vegetation.  Here  are  bathing-resorts  and  picnic- 
grounds.  The  prospect  widens.  The  hills  retreat  to  a  distant 
horizon  and  at  645  M.  La  Griega  we  emerge  on  an  upland  plain. 
654  M .  Noria,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautif  ul  wide  plain .  A  f  ew  miles 
beyond  the  station  the  land  flattens  out  till  it  is  as  levél  as  a 
floor.  On  the  1.  are  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  set  out  at  regular 
intervals.  The  region  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Mex- 
ico  and  land  values  are  estimated  in  aceordance.  The  views 
to  the  r.  over  a  cacti-sprinkled  district  are  beguiling.  665  M. 
La  Llave.  A  picturesque  walled  hacienda,  with  castellated 
towers,  is  seen  on  the  r.  From  670  M.  San  Nicolás,  a  region 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  pidque,  the  upward  grade  be- 
comes  perceptibly  steeper  and  the  Úne  traverses  a  broken 
country  of  many  curves.  At  675  M.  Bemal  the  scenery  t-akes 
on  a  more  rugged  character  and  many  miles  of  valley  land, 
marked  by  lakes  and  hamlets,  delight  the  eye.  The  train  passee 
through  many  cuts  made  through  the  brown  rock.  We  cross 
intő  the  State  of  Hidalgó  and  enter  a  short  tunnel.  681  M. 
Mercader,   The  views  to  the  1.  are  very  attractive. 
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The  line  crosses  many  guUeys,  at  the  ends  of  somé  of  which 
are  artifícial  dams,  or  presaSf  where  water  is  coliected  during 
the  rainy  season  to  be  used  in  irrigating  the  land  during  the 
dry  months.  Cacti  is  the  dominant  vegetation.  We  proceed 
across  a  rocky,  picturesq[ue  region  to  694  M.  Chone,  one  of 
the  scenic  points  of  the  hne.  Near  this  station  a  deep  rift  in 
the  land  (best  seen  from  the  1.  of  the  train)  contains  many 
stone  pillar-like  formations  caused  by  the  erosion  of  the  little 
river  which  runs  through  its  depths.  We  cross  it  on  a  steel 
bridge.  698  M.  AOan. 

7&  M.  Huichapan  (in  ihe  State  ofMexico).  Rly.  restaurant, 
meals  $1.  The  nondescrípt  town  clusters  about  the  tall  eh.  to 
the  far  left  of  the  station.  The  elevation  of  Huichapan  is  about 
that  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  but  as  we  proceed  southward  the 
grade  slopes  steadily  upward.  Many  twists  and  tums  and  ter- 
races  cut  from  the  hillsides  are  necessary  to  compass  the  higher 
levels.  The  views  across  the  wide  valleys  which  spread  out 
toward  the  left  are  never  without  interest.  We  pass  the  unin- 
teresting  stations  of  709  M.  Mejia  and  715  M.  Nopala.  After 
leaving  Nopala  we  reach  the  erest  of  the  rangé  (7,800  ft.  — 
400  ft.  higher  than  Mexico  City)  and  begin  the  descent.  723 
M.  Eacandon,  The  region  is  one  of  grassy  uplands. 

732  M.  Sayvla  in  a  jejune  distríct  where  artifícial  irrígation 
is  practised.  The  region  is  unproductive  except  where  small 
patches  of  land  have  been  reclaimed  and  watered.  Somé 
deepish  gorges  are  features  of  the  landscape,  and,  later,  a 
splendid  horse-shoe  curve  (best  seen  from  the  1.)  is  compassed. 
The  land  falls  sharply  away  to  the  1.  and  affords  extensive 
views  of  wide  valleys  with  namlets  advertised  by  eh.  spires. 

741  M.  EndOf  a  shipping-point  for  charcoal  prepared  m  the 
near-by  hills.  Rangé  after  rangé  of  mountains  overlap  against 
the  sky-line.  Ptdque  (p.  Ixxxii)  and  wheat  (p.429)  are  thestaple 
crops  of  the  intervenmg  vallevs.  At  this  elevation  the  aloe  or 
magueyattains  its  highest  perfection,  and  wide  fíelds  of  thefíne 
plants,  set  out  in  symmetrical  rows,  are  features  of  the  land- 
scape.  The  line  again  slopes  upward  to  the  levél  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  744  M.  Carrasco,  750  M.  Teocalco.  756  M.  Coléra. 
Certain  of  the  old  churches  which  enliven  the  views  hereabout 
are  interesting  in  that  their  roof-walls  are  in  the  f  orm  of  crenel- 
lated  parapets,  as  íf  erected  both  as  places  of  worship  and 
of  defence.  Somé  are  in  the  Early  Franciscan  Style  (see  p.  cxxix) 
and  their  massive  buttressed  walls  and  sturdy  towers  are  hoary 
with  the  weight  of  centuries. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  this  resdon  was  under  Aztec  influ- 
ence.  Immediately  after  the  downfall  of  TenochtiÜán  the  Castilians 
marched  northward  in  search  of  other  fíelds  to  conquer.  At  that  p>eriod 
the  Franciscan  influenoe  was  strong,  and  many  of  the  churches  erected 
by  the  austere  friars  of  that  order  had  to  sérve  ats  fortresses  against  the 
attacks  of  the  harassed  and  infuriated  Indians.  They  are  still  strons  re- 
minders  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  periods  in  the  histor^  of  I^rth 
Amerioa* 
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760  M.  Apaaco.  A  number  of  lime-kilns  and  quarríes  flank 
the  station  on  the  r.  The  rly.  winds  to  and  fro  as  if  seeking 
an  entrance  to  the  Válley  of  Mexico  just  beyond.  The  hills 
which  seem  to  bar  the  way  on  every  side  are  rounded  by  means 
of  sweeping  curves.  Beyond  767  M.  San  S^xistián  (town  with 
a  tall  eh.  to  the  1.)  we  cross  a  small  ridge  and  deecend  to  the 
valley  levél  at 

773  M.  Huehuetocay  celebrated  as  the  startin^^point  of  the 
great  TajodeNochistongo  (see  p.  136),  excavated  m  early  times 
in  an  effort  to  drain  the  Mexican  Valley.  The  village  is  non- 
descrípt,  with  several  churches,  on  the  r.  The  fairly  levél  ooun- 
try,  aotted  with  magueyales  and  müpas  (cornfields),  forms 
the  outer  barrier  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  On  clear  days  the 
m&'jestic PopocatepeÜ  (p.463)  and  IztaccihuaÜ  (p.  464)  areseen 
rising  in  snow-<;rowned  grandeur  against  the  S.  sky-Une.  Mount 
Ajusco,  the  giant  which  hems  in  the  valley  at  the  S.-W.,  is 
seen  far  to  the  ríght. 

780  M.  Teoloyucanf  a  town  of  bríck-kilns.  The  old  eh. 
which  crowns  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  the  r.  dates  from  the 
17th  cent.  The  high  mountains  at  the  far  r.  form  a  part  of 
the  Toluca  Rangé  and  separate  the  Vaüey  of  Toluca  (p.  199) 
from  that  of  Mexico.  784  M.  CvnvMUian^  described  at  p.  137. 
—  789  M.  Lechería.  The  hills  close  in  and  the  grade  is  heavy  to 
the  cut  (1,148  ft.  long)  which  leads  to  the  Barrientos  Ttmná  — 
735  f t.  long  and  the  only  double-track  rly.  tunnel  in  the  Repub. 
We  emerge  from  the  tunnel  intő  the  Vaüey  of  Mexico  (p.  244). 
794  M.  TlalnepanÜa.  797  M.  AzcapoUalco  (p.  419),  both  one- 
tíme  Indián  strongholds. 

798  M.  Empalme  de  Tacubaj  a  rly.  junction  and  a  tawdry  out- 
post  of  Mex.  City.  Tacvbaya  soon  comes  intő  view  on  the  far 
r.  We  pass  a  number  of  adobe  huts  and  then  get  a  command- 
ing  view  of  the  splendid  hill-top  CasÜe  ofChapvÜepec,  described 
at  p.  386.  —  801  M.  Santa  Julia.  We  pass  the  Calsiada  de  la 
Verónica  (which  leads  from  Ckapidtepec  Park  to  San  Cosme)^ 
flank  the  recreation  grounds  of  the  Spanish  Colony  of  Mex. 
City,  leave  the  fine  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (see  p.  372)  on  the  r. 
and  enter  the  E átadón  de  Colonia,  803  M.  Mexico  City,  p.  232. 

31.  From  (Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahuaj  Torreon, 
Zacatecas)  Aguascalientes  viá  León,  Silao,  Ira- 
puato,  Celaya  and  Querétaro  to  Mexico  City. 

Aguascalientea,  see  p.  45.  The  train  runs  southward  across  a 
levél  country  which,  though  dusty  in  appearance,  is  highly  cul- 
tivated  and  productive.  Fine  view  in  retrospect  of  Agtuucáli- 
entes  city  on  the  r.  868  M.  AréUano.  The  land  slopes  downward. 

874  NL.»Pefíuelos.  We  enter  a  rocky  region  of  many  curves 
and  rly.  cuts.   We  cross  the  state  Une  and  enter  Jaliico,  At 
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882  M.  El  Tigre  (the  tiger)  we  descend  in  tó  an  arid  valley, 
then  cross  a  long  viaduct  (one  of  the  highest  on  the  line) 
q^annine  a  deep  gulch  and  a  vresa  of  dirty-looking  water. 
Far  to  the  r.  on  the  slope  of  a  barren  hill  is  the  town  of 

891  M.  EníXírruición,  The  rly.  station  is  a  mile  or  more 
írom  the  poor  and  desolate-appearíng  town.  Beyond  this 
are  deep,  rock-strewn  valleys  —  the  home  of  cacti  and  other 
hardy  desert  plants.  A  small  tranvía  with  cars  scarcely  larger 
than  a  Saratoga  trunk  connects  the  station  with  the  town. 
Faré  12  c. 

901  M.  SaiUa  Maria,  a  nondeseript  station,  point  of  depart- 
ure  for  the  inland  town  of  San  Jüan  de  los  La^os,  30  kilóm, 
distant. 

^  San  Jván  de  los  Lagos  (St.  John  of  the  Lakes)  lies  in  a  south-westerly 
dűrection  and  is  reached  by  a  diligencia  (time  4  hrs.,  faré  $1 .50)  which  leaves 
Santa  Maria  daily.  There  are  eeveral  small  meaonea  (comp.  p.  li)  at 
San  Jüan  (pop.  10,000)  where  the  traveller  may  fínd  a  lodging  evén  if  he 
does  not  fína  good  food.  The  annual  fair,  for  which  the  place  is  celebrated, 
is  held  .in  November^  and  at  that  time  somé  60,000  or  70.000  pilisrims 
and  merchants  assemble  to  barter  and  do  honor  to  an  alleged  miraculous 
image  of  Nuéstra  SefLora  de  San  Jüan  de  los  Lagoa,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  ^arochial  Church,  facing  the  main  plaza.  The  fieata  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  San  Jüan  region  that  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadaiupe 
does  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  A  minor  fie»ta,  in  honor  of  a  Candelaxia^ 
Í8  held  in  February.  Travellers  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  San  Jüan 
during  these  months  must  arrange  for  lodgings  in  advance  or  carry  a 
oampiQg  outfít. 

The  country  to  the  S.  of  SarUa  Maria  is  broken  intő  immense 
valleys,  which  lie  among  high,  barren  hills.  The  line  sweeps 
round  the  cerro8  in  great  curves,  affording  fine  views  of  the 
lowlands  stretching  away  between  the  hiUs.  907  M.  Castro. 
916  M.  Los  Salas, 

922  M.  Mira  (look),  on  the  southem  slope  of  a  cacti-dotted 
hill.  The  land  falls  sharply  away  (to  the  1.)  to  a  great  valley 
miles  distant.  As  we  round  the  last  of  the  long  curves  we  see 
the  tops  of  the  distant  church  towers  of  Lagos  shining  brightly 
in  the  sun. 

929  M.  Lagos  (6,000  ft.),  a  poor  and  non-progressive  town 
(pop.  15,000)  in  a  fertíle  region  in  the  State  of  JaJiscOj  has 
deciined  greatly  since  the  old  stage-coach  days  prior  to  the 
advent  of  the  railway.  Itwas  once  a  very  important  place, 
but  the  microbe  of  laziness  seems  to  haye  permanently  afiected 
its  people.  It  was  founded  in  1540  (and  is  in  consequence  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Repub.)  únder  the  name  of  SarUa 
Maria  de  los  Lagos,  The  station  stands  amid  tall  cottonwood 
trees  and  is  linked  to  the  town  by  a  tranvia,  whose  cars  meet 
all  traíns  (faré  6  c).  There  is  no  hotel  in  the  place,  but  a  small 
meson  (comp.  p.  li),  which  changes  ownership  frequently, 
may  provide  the  traveller  with  lodgings.  Consult  the  station 
agent.  Luggage,  by  cargador  (comp.  lii)  to  the  town,  25-50  c. 
Contented  in  their  seclusion  from  the  outer  world  of  progress, 
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the  Lagos  peoplé  ha  ve  long  been  the  butt  of  rídicule  for  Mexi- 
can  satirísts;  the  newspapers  launch  squibs  and  lampoons 
against  them  and  attribute  to  them  a  certain  íngenuousness 
and  density  of  intellect.  Many  ridiculous  stories  are  current 
regarding  the  slow-working  wits  of  the  city  fathers.  On  the 
stage  the  part  of  the  slow-witted  and  good-humored  símple- 
ton  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Laaos  man,  The  town  contaíns 
nothing  to  interest  travellers.  The  Parochial  Church  bears 
a  Hkeness  to  the  Chihuahua  Cathedral.  The  pictures,  by  local 
painters,  are  mediocre. 

Beyond  Lagos  the  train  descends  pást  937  M.  Pedrüo  (where 
we  enter  the  State  of  Guanajtiato),  956  M.  Francisco,  to  the  fine 
León  Valley,  and  to  966  M.  León.  see  below. 

León. 

ArrlYáL  The  town  lies  about  2  M.  to  the  E.  (left)  of  the  railway  station 
and  is  connected  therewith  by  a  tram-line;  faré  6  c.  The  tramway  oom- 
pany  (ccmpaflía  de  trcmvíaa)  alsó  delivers  luggage  to  the  hotels  for  lő-2ő  c. 
a  package  according  to  size.  Passensers  can  avoid  delay  at  the  station 
by  deliveríng  baggage-checks  to  the  hotel  manager. 

Hoteli  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Vdaaco,  Calle  de  Juarez,  Nos.  7  and  8; 
Hotel  Ouenra,  Portai  Hidalgó,  No.  13;  Hotel  Mexico,  Calle  delOratorio 
Poniente,  No.  7 ;  Hotel  Hidalgó,  Calle  de  Juarex,  Nos.  13  and  15.  AH  $1.50 
to  S3  a  day,  Am.  Pl.  Tram-cars  pass  near  to  them. 

The  names  and  locations  of  the  León  hotels  are  likely  to  change  at  any 
time. 

BanKs,  where  travellers'  eheeks  and  Letters  of  Credit  may  be  oaahed: 
Banco  Nacioruü  de  Mexico,  etc. 

Oftbl.  Qtands  at  the  corner  of  the  pUua  and  at  various  places  in  the 
town.  Per  hour,  50  c. ;  double  after  10  p.  m. 

Leon  (5,683  ft.),  259  M.  north  of  Mexico  City,  in  the  Partido 
de  LeoTíy  State  of  Guanajuato,  with  a  population  of  59,000, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Ignacio  Aldama  (a  co-patriot  of  Hidalgó), 
in  whose  honor  the  town  is  called  Leon  de  los  AJdamas. 

The  name  Leon  is  a  corruption  of  Legio  —  the  7th  Legio  gemina  — 
which  was  quartered  in  Legio  (Spain)  by  Augustus,  in  order  to  defend 
the  plains  from  the  forays  of  the  Asturian  highlanders.  The  Spanish 
town  of  Legio  was  taken  by  Leovigildo,  in  586,  wno  changed  the  name  to 
Leon.  The  Mexican  town  was  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest,  by  Pedro 
de  Chirinos,  and  it  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Spanish  Province  of  Leon. 

Leon  lies  in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  amazingly  fertile 
valley  noted  for  its  mild  and  agreeable  cümate.  The  chief  in- 
dustries  are  the  making  of  rd>ozo8  (mufflers  for  the  face),  sad- 
dles  and  a  wide  variety  of  leather  goods;  cutlery,  iron-ware, 
soap,  woollen-goods  and  straw  hats.  Few  tourists  visit  the  town. 
Its  numerous  pretty  plazas  —  in  one  of  which  is  a  fine  artérián 
well  {pozo  artesiano)  —  are  embowered  in  flowers  and  shkde 
trees.  The  Plaza  de  la  Conetüudón,  known  alsó  as  the  P.  de 
Armas  and  P.  Mayar^  occupies  the  centre  of  the  city  and  around 
this  is  clustered  the  commercial  life.  The  fine  old  portalea  which 
flank  it  recall  those  of  Oaxaca  and  YiuMtan.  La  Cahada  and 
the  Parque  Mantiél  Gomalez  (named  for  a  former  President 
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of  the  Repub.)  are  the  favorité  resorts.  The  Hidalgó  Markéi 
is  a  busy  and  interesting  spot.  An  unusual  assortment  of 
articles  of  native  manufacture  is  to  be  found  in  this  mercado. 
Bargaining  necessary.  When  the  traveller  wishes  to  buy  an 
article  of  considerabie  value,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  the  price, 
compare  notes  with  somé  friend  or  with  the  hotel  manager, 
and  be  sure  that  he  is  getting  fair  treatment.  The  saddles 
and  leather  goods  are  attractive;  the  príces  of  the  former 
vary  widely,  and  are  based,  as  a  rule,  on  the  amount  of  silver 
trimmings  (generally  of  sterling  quality)  which  usually  adom 
them.  Common  straw  hats  cost  from  20  c.  to  $1.  Hats  with 
silver  braid  and  omaments  may  cost  anywhere  from  five 
to  a  hundred  peaos.  If  the  traveller  knows  how  to  bargain 
(regatear)  he  may  perhaps  buy  a  good  saddle  or  a  hat  cheaper 
in  León  than  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Palacio  Municipal,  with  its  striking  and  richly  carved 
fagade,  is  one  of  the  fínest  edifíces  in  the  city. 

The  Cathedral*  (erected  by  the  Jesuifs  of  the  Compaflia 
Nueva)t  begun  in  1746,  completed  in  1765  and  dedicated  to 
NuiBstra  Senora  de  la  Lm  (Our  Lady  of  Light),  occupies  the 
site  of  a  primitive  eh.  demolished  in  1744.  As  León  was  not 
made  a  See  (aede)  until  1863  the  Cathedral  was  not  consecrated 
as  such  until  1866.  The  eh.  possesses  a  íine  dome  and  two 
tall  towers  (completed  in  1878)  visible  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  The  proportions  of  the  na  ve  are  bold  but  awkward ;  the 
intiérior  measures  220  X  45  ft.,  with  the  result  that  the  aisle- 
less  nave  is  too  long  for  its  width.  The  decorations  and  pic- 
tures  (uninterestin^)  are  by  local  painters.  To  the  faitnful 
the  chief  object  of  interest  and  veneration  is  the  painting  of 
Nttestra  Sefíora  de  la  Lm  présented  to  the  eh.  by  the  Jesuü 
Father  Jósé  Maria  Genovesi  in  1740.  The  eh.  adherents  accept 
it  as  genuine  because  of  the  certifícate  (signed  by  four  Jesuit 
Fathers)  pasted  on  the  back.  The  image  was  installed  as  the 
official  patroness  of  León  on  May  23,  1840,  amid  appropriate 
and  solemn  ceremonies;  the  act  was  approved  by  the  Popé 
at  Romé,  Dec.  20,  1851. 

Churches  of  minor  note^re  those  of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  loa 
Angeles  (Our  Lady  of  the  Angels),  a  Jesuit  foundation  with 
somé  interesting  carvings  by  a  native  craftsman,  Sixto  Munoz; 
of  San  Jüan  de  DioSy  San  Pelipe  Neri  and  La  Soledad. 

The  newest  of  the  city  churches,  El  Corazon  Inmactdado 
de  Maria  (the  Inunaculate  Heart  of  Mary)  in  the  CaUe  de 
loa  Angeles,  was  completed  and  solemnly  inaugurated  Aug. 
15,  1906.  The  interior,  with  a  noteworthy  Altar  Mayor  of 
white  Italian  marble,  is  finely  decorated. 

León  is  celebrated  throughout  Mexico  because  of  a  great 
flood  which  threatened  its  existence  on  the  night  of  June 
18,  1888.  A  cloudburst  caused  the  Rio  Gomez  to  overflow  its 
banks,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  huge  wall  of  water 
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and  débris  rushed  over  the  city,  sweeping  away  2,230  houses, 
drowning  200  persons  and  rendering  20,000  nomeless.  The 
fine  bridges,  known  as  El  Puente  dd  Coedüo,  and  the  huge 
dyke  of  heavy  masonry  (nearly  a  mile  long  and  10  ft.  thick) 
were  erected  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disaster. 

The  fine  valley-land  which  stretches  southward  from  Leoh 
is  highly  cultivated  and  of  a  deep  soil  which  produces  abund- 
antly.  Many  of  the  rich  products  of  the  state  (p.  145)  are 
grown  here.   975  M.  Trinidad.  981  M.  Napolea. 

987  M.  Siko  (6,000  ft.)  ;  railway  restaurant,  meals  $1. 
Junction  of  the  branch  line  to  Guanajuato  (Rte.  32,  p.  137). 
Trains  leave  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  same  station. 
The  town  (pop.  16,000,  Gran  Hotel  Central,  — -  Hotel 
Vtctoria;  S2.50  to  $3,  Am.  Pl.)  stands  at  the  baae  of  the 
Cerro  del  Cubílete,  on  the  edge  of  a  rich  farming  r^ton. 
Amöng  the  churches  (uninteresting)  are  La  Parroquía,  Tercer 
Orden,  Santuario  d^  Jesus  Nazareno,  San  NicoláSf  etc.  The 
Plaea  Principal  is  an  attractive  spot,  and  the  MercadOf  in 
the  Tuscan  style,  is  animated.  About  10  kiloms.  from  Silao 
are  somé  hot  springs  called  Aguas  Termales  de  Comanjiüa, 
celebrated  locally  for  their  curative  properties. 

We  continue  our  joumey  southward  from  SHao  through  a 
fine  valley  to  995  M.  Villalobos,  a  nondescript  hamlet  in  the 
midst  of  a  well-watered  and  productive  country.  The  land 
roundabout  is  unusually  levél.  998  M.  Vieyra. 

1,005  M.  Irapuato  (5,800  ft.).  Junction  of  the  Braneh  Line 
to  GtJADALAJARA  (Rte.  33,  p.  148)  and  the  PACiric  Cgast. 
Passengers  for  the  Laké  Chapala  Region  (p.  151),  Tuxpan 
(p.  183),  Zamora  (p.  149),  Colima  (p.  185),  Manzanillo 
(p.  188),  and  Pacific  Coast  poinits  change  here.  Trains  leave 
from  the  same  station. 

Tram-cars  convey  passengers  to  the  town  ()  M .  to  the  r.  of  the  station) 
and  pass  near  the  chief  hotels.  Faré  d  c.  No  omnibuses.  Baggage  25-50  o. 
according  to  size.  By  givíng  checks  to  the  hotel  manager  a  better  rate 
can  be  secüred,  as  the  tranvia  company  hauls  heavy  parcels  to  the  town 
on  a  flat  car. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Vargtu,  near  the  plaza,  $1.50  to  $2 
Am.  Pl.  acoording  to  lucation  of  room.  Rooms  only,  50c.-$l. — Hotel 
Guerrero,  on  the  road  to  the  tow^n,  $l.f6  to  $2  Am.  Pl.  Rooms  only, 
50  c.-Sl. 

Irapuato,  chief  town  of  the  district  and  municipality  of 
the  same  name  {State  of  Guanajuato)  ^  with  a  pop.  ot  20,000; 
an  old  and  somewhat  unprogressive  place,  possesses  a  fine 
and  equable  climate.  The  rich  soil  of  the  environing  country 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  strawberries  (fresas)  which  are 
on  sale  throughout  the  year.  A  score  or  more  of  venders 
frequent  the  rly.  station  and  offer  the  berries  in  small  baskets. 
The  best  berries  are  always  carefully  arranged  on  the  top: 
the  lower  layers  are  apt  to  be  small,  if  not  decayed.  Prices 
rangé  from  25  c.  to  $1.50  according  to  the  size  of  the  baskets. 
Bargaining  necessary. 
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The  Ckürch  of  San  Francisco  contains  a  painting  of  the 
Virein  of  Guadalupe,  by  Migud  Cabrera  (see  p.  di) ;  a  Virgin 
of  uie  Apocalypse,  hyEduardo  de  Tresguerras  (see  p.  cliii)  and 
somé  minor  pictures  of  no  great  merít.  The  Templo  db 
GuADAiiXTPB  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of  the  remaining 
churches.  The*  fine  gardens  in  the  environs  sérve  to  rescue  the 
town  írom  the  eommonplace. 

From  Irapuato  the  line  trends  toward  the  south-east  and  fol- 
lows  a  gentle  upward  gradient.  The  region  roundabout  is 
ranked  among  the  most  productive^  in  an  agricultural  sense, 
in  the  RepubTic.  In  places,  the  soil  is  several  yards  deep,  of  a 
rich  black,  üke  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Nile.  Several  small 
streams  meander  across  the  country,  and  they  are  tapped 
here  and  there  by  small  weirs  and  the  waters  are  led  away  to 
irrígate  the  soil.  Cultivation  of  the  land  is  rewarded  by  boun- 
J;eous  crops  that  follow  each  other  as  fást  as  planted.  Somé 
(A  the  smaller  patches  of  tilled  land  are  enclosed  by  walls  of 
loose  cobbles.    1,011  M.  Chico. 

1,018  M.  Salnmanca  (5,646  ft.),  chief  town  of  the  paHido 
ajEid  mtmicipalidad  of  the  same  name  (pop.  13,700),  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  Lerma  River,  on  a  wide  plain  subject  to  overflows 
in  the  rainy  season.  At  this  time  many  pools  {c?iarcos)  collect 
m  the  hollows  and  irrígate  and  fertilize  the  deep,  rích  soil. 
The  chief  industríes  —  aside  from  agriculture  —  are  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  goods  (several  mills),  pottery  and 
glovBS  (guantea)^  which  latter  are  offered  for  sale  (bargaining 
necessary)  at  the  train  by  ambulating  tradesmen.  Hotel  Juct- 
rez,  on  the  Tercera  Caüe  de  Benito  JuareZy  $2  Am.  Pl.  Hotd 
CoUniy  near  the  rly.  station,  $2  Am.  Pl.  Hotel  San  Agtistin,  $2. 

Salamanoa  derives  its.name  from  the  old  Si^anish  city  (in  the  Province 
of  León,  Spain)  called  after  Elman,  the  Tberian  God  of  War.  It  is  dif- 
fícult  to  understand  how  evén  the  bombaetic  and  grandiloquent  Spanish 
conguÍ8tadore8  could  have  named  tbis  charaoterless  Mexican  town  after 
the  splendid  old  Ibérián  city  of  Salamanca,  celebrated  in  song  and  story 
a«  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Vettonea;  for  Hannibal's  faihous  sie^; 
for  the  barbarity  of  its  Punic  conquerors  and  the  désperate  valor  of  its 
fíghting  Amazons:  such  a  noioenciature  suggests  bathos  rather  than 
reason. 

A  short  Railway  Line,  Ramal  de  Gonzalez  cd  JaráL  (operated 
by  the  National  Rlys.  of  Mexico),  runs  from  Gonzalez  Junc- 
tían  (Rte.  28,  p.  107)  through  Scdamanca  to  Jaral  del  Vaüe. 
Totál  length  80  kilóm.    Consult  the  Guta  Oficial. 

1,027  M.  Sarabia.  1,032  M.  Guaje.  1,038  M.  Crespo.  1,043  M. 
Celaya»  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  south- 
ward  see  p.  131. 

1^043  M.  Celaya  (State  of  Guanajuato),  a  rly.  junction  (pop. 
25,565,  alt.  5,763  ft.),  is  a  handsome,  flouríshing  city  on  a  beau- 
tiful  plain,  in  the  fertile  Bajio  (the  most  extensive  depressed 
plain  on  the  Central  Table-land)  2  M.  from  the  Laja  River.  It 
18  noted  for  its  dtdces  (sweets),  its  fine  trees  and  its  pleasant 
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surroiindings.  The  plaoe  was  founded  Oct.  12, 1570,  by  sixteen 
Biscayan  families  wno  named  the  spot  Zalaya  —  in  the  Basque 
tongue  "  levél  land.*'  It  was  made  a  city  by  Philip  IV,  in  a 
royal  order  dated  Oct.  20,  1655.  It  owes  much  of  its  present 
very  notable  architectural  appearance  to  the  hand  of  its  famous 
son,  Francisco  Eduardo  de  Tresgtierras  (eomp.  p.*  cliii),  who  was 
born  here  May  13,  1765,  and  who  died  here  Aug.  3,  1833. 

AirlTal^  The  town  lies  a  mile  or  more  from  the  station.  Tram-cars 
(faré  6  c,  double  after  nightfall)  meet  trains  and  run  to  the  plaza.  Cabs 
25  c.  Hotel  Gomez,  near  the  plaza,  $2  to  $3  Am.  Pl.  Rooms  $1.  There 
are  several  minor  hotels  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Demand  a  moa- 
quito  net.  If  there  are  several  pieces  of  luggage,  deliver  checks  to  the 
hotel  manager  and  ask  him  to  have  the  trunks  orought  up  on  the  tram-car. 

"  The  Main  Plaza  [says  Mr,  Baxter y  comp.  p.  cxxviii]  offers 
an  admirable  example  of  a  formai  garden,  planned  with  beau- 
tiful  simplicity.  The  column  in  the  centre  —  an  impressiv^ 
shaf t  dedicated  á  la  perpétua  memória  de  la  Independencia  — 
was  designed  by  Tresguerras  in  commemoration  of  the  achieve- 
ment  of  Mexican  Independence.  A  remark  of  the  artist's  con- 
cerningthiswork  shows  that  city  authorities  were  considered 
a  fair  target  evén  in  those  days.  The  eagle  on  the  monument 
has  his  head  turnéd  backward,  and  a  friend  asked  the  reason 
for  this  peculiarity.  '  So  that  he  may  not  see  the  barbarities 
committed  by  our  municipal  authorities,' replied  Tresguerras, 
As  the  column  stands  in  front  of  the  AyuntamientOf  the  City 
Hall,  the  remark  perhaps  refers  to  the  architecture  of  that 
building,  which  has  an  arcade  with  strikingly  ugly  columns." 
A  noisy  artesian  wéll  which  spouts  a  fine  stream  of  water  is  a 
feature  of  this  plaza.  The  now  increases  and  diminishes  at 
certain  seasons.  Flanking  the  pluza  is  the  nondescript  Church 
of  El  Tercer  Orden,  as  well  as  that  of  La  Cruz.  The  city  mar- 
két is  animated  and  attractive. 

"  The  Church  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Carmen,  chief  point 
of  interest  in  the  city,  is  alsó  one  of  the  most  famous  edi- 
fices  in  Mexico.  A  subject  of  architectural  controversy  at 
the  beginning,  its  repute  quickly  spread,  and  it  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  masterwork  of  its  land.  It  is  a  large  and  most 
impressive-looking  structure,  its  na  ve  being  220  ft.  long  by 
55  ft.  wide  and  69  ft.  high.  The  former  Carmelite  monastery 
adjoining  is  of  the  date  of  the  old  eh.  destroyed  by  fire.   The 

fresent  structure  was  begun  in  1803  and  finished  in  1807i 
ts  efíect  is  one  of  exquisite  grace  in  its  simple  beauty,  and 
this  quality  constantly  grows  upon  the  heholder.  From  all 
points  of  view  it  is  f ull  of  interest,  its  design  having  had  mani- 
fest  regard  to  effect  at  the  end  of  commanding  vistas.  The 
view  from  the  market-place  makes  a  fine  architectural  com- 
position,  the  foreground  occupied  by  the  semicircular  peri- 
style  designed  by  the  architect.  Of  all  the  beautiful  domes 
in  Mexico,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  is  that  of  Carmen,  in 
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which  Tresguerras  has  achi^ved  the  exquisite  lines  of  one  of 
the  íineet  of  Persían  types.  Its  decoration  of  glazed  tiles,  ia 
altematíng  yellow  and  green,  gives  an  effect  of  luminous 
greenish  gold.  The  majestic  interior  has  a  strikingly  lucid  air. 
It  imparte  a  rare  sense  of  artistic  unity ;  practically  everything 
is  the  work  of  the  master  that  planned  tne  fabric  —  sculpture 
and  murai  paintings  included ;  all  bespeak  the  devoted  atten- 
tion  of  one  whose  heart  and  sóul  were  in  the  work.  Somé  of 
the  paintings  are  beautiful  examples  of  the  artist's  quality 
in  that  íield.  In  the  altar  of  San  EliaSj  Tresguerras  shines, 
both  as  sculptor  and  painter,  with  a  vigorous  statue  of  the 
Saint  and  a  lafge  decorative  paíntíng  that  embodies  a  deh- 
cately  poetic  conception  of  tne  favorité  Catholic  legend  of 
the  vision  of  Elias  —  the  Virgin  appearing  above  the  sea, 
which  shimmers  with  tender  light. 

"  In  the  Capilla  del  Juicio,  the  Chapel  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment  —  known  alsó  as  the  Capilla  de  la  Cofradía,  the  Confra- 
temity — there  is  a  large  painting  at  the  high  altar  repre- 
senting  Our  Lady  of  Carmen,  in  which  Tresguerras  has  de- 

Íicted  the  souls  in  Purgatory  looking  to  the  Virgin  for  reUef. 
'he  decorations  of  this  chapel  are  nearly  all  of  sepulchral 
signifícance.  Most  notable  are  the  three  important  frescoes 
on  the  walls,  —  the  chief  exainples  of  the  work  of  Tresguerras 
in  that  branch  of  paintine.  The  largest  of  these,  The  Last 
Jtidgment,  has  an  extremely  sketchy,  off-hand  character.  The 
conception  is  forceful,  with  an  element  of  humor  underlying 
the  dramatic  realism.  This  finds  grim  manifestation  in  the 
artist's  representation  of  himself  as  a  central  figure  in  the  last 
awakening  —  emerging  from  a  vawning  tömb  in  tl^  middle 
f oreground  between  the  hosts  of  the  elect  on  one  sioe  and  of 
the  condemned  on  the  other,  and  peering  out  with  an  expre&- 
sion  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  on  his  countenance,  as  if 
doubtful  as  to  which  party  he  might  be  assigned.  The  other 
two  frescoes  represent  the  Entombment  of  Tóbiás  and  the  Re^ 
surredion  of  Léozarus.  These  are  evidently  of  later  date,  show- 
ing a  greater  facility  in  handling  the  médium,  though  still 
somewhat  harsh  in  tone.  But  they  are  imbued  with  natural 
feeline  and  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

"  Tnis  chapel  contains  a  memóriái  to  Tresguerras  in  the 
shape  of  two  medallion  portraits  in  fresco  that  flank  the  main 
entrance,  one  representing  him  at  the  age  of  35  years  and  the 
other  at  63  —  the  latter  when  he  had  just  finished  the  church. 
"  The  great  Parochial  Church  oi  San  Francisco  is  of 
cathedral-like  dimensions.  Though  highly  picturesque  in  ef- 
fect, with  its  group  of  adiacent  chapels,  somé  of  these  incon- 
gruous  features  are  very  oad  in  themselves.  The  fagade  and 
the  dome  are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  the  latter  is  a 
melancholy  example  of  an  attempt  to  do  something  in  the 
manner  of  Tresguerras  at  Carmen.    The  eh.  was  founded  in 
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1570  and  the  present  edifíce  datesirom  1715.  The  interíor  has 
altars  designed  bv  TresgaerraSj  whose  tömb  is  in  a  little  mor- 
tnary  chapel  built  agaínst  the  side  of  the  eh.  Thís  chapd 
was  designed  and  erected  by  the  artist  himseíf ."  It  is  dedicated 
to  Nueatra  Sefíora  de  Dolorea  —  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  o£ 
whom  Swinbume  says: 

*'Cold  eyelids  that  hide  üke  a  iewel 

Hard  eyes  that  ^ow  soft  tor  an  hour; 
The  heavy  white  hmbs,  and  the  cruel 

Red  mouth  líke  a  venomous  flower; 
When  these  are  gone  by  with  their  glories, 

What  shall  rest  of  thee  then,  what  remain, 
O  mystic  and  sombre  Dolores, 

Our  Lady  of  Pam7  " 

Inscribed  on  óval  tablets  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  are 
the  foUowing  stanzas  by  Tresguerras  addressed  to  the  passer- 
by  in  the  name  of  the  Sorrowing  Mother: 


"  O  vosotros  "Que  pasais 
8i  OS  angustia  el  corazon, 
La  pena  ő  la  sin  razőn 
No  sin  fruta  os  confundais: 
Mas  si  tercos  ponderais, 
De  insufrible  su  vigor, 
Es  vano  tanto  clamor, 
Pesadlas  una  por  otra, 
Y  entre  tantas  ved  si  alguna, 
Se  iguala  con  mi  dolor. 


"  Mi  Jesús  que  es  el  hermoso, 
Y  en  mill^res  escojido, 
Glavado  muere  y  nerido 
En  un  supiicio  afrentoso, 
Luego  un  lugar  tenebroso 
Me  lo  oculta  en  marmol  frío, 
Este  sf  es  dolor  impfo, 
Que  aun  niega  el  Uanto  á  mis 

ojos, 
Porque  solo  vean  despojos 
De  un  inculpable  hijo  mio." 


(Translation) 

"O  ye  that  pass, 
If  your  hearts  are  wrung 
By  pain  or  wrong 
Not  unfruitful  is  your  grief . 
But  should  ye  deem  vour  woes 
Insufferable  iii  their  burden, 
Ali  clamor  is  in  vain. 
Weigh  one  against  another 
And  see  if  of  them  all 
There  's  oné  to  compare  with  the  aorrow 
of  mine. 

"  My  Jesus.  the  beautiful  one, 
The  chosen  from  tiiousands  of  men 
Nailed  dying  and  wounded 
In  outcajsed  suppUcation, 
And  soon  a  place  of  gloom 
Hides  him  from  me  in  marble  cold. 
Evén  this  is  impious  sorrow 
Forbidding  to  my  eyes  the  very  tears 
Because  they  only  see  myself  despoiled 
Of  my  own  blameless  son." 


**  The  crypt  is  beneath  the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  interíor 
is  decorated  with  a  frieze  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  painted  by 
Tresgy£rra8,  whose  portrait,  by  himseif ,  hangs  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance.  It  is  inscríbed  '  Francisco  Eduardo  Tresguerras, 
Gra vadőr  y  Prof  esor  de  las  Trés  Bellas  Artes,  Natural  de  la 
Ciudad  de  Celaya.  Edad  35  anos.  Retratado  por  él  mismo, 
1780/" 

"The  face  is  thin,  the  nőse  aquilíne,  the  eyes  are  dark  and  thoughtful, 
and  the  hair  is  brown.  The  expression  has  a  penetrating  look,  not  stern, 
but  poetically  sensitive.  Many  pictures  by  the  artist  hang  upon  the 
walls.  One  of  the  principal  ones  is  a  Christ,  a  type  of  beautiful  young 
manhood.  Another  represents  the  Virgin  'according  to  the  one  painted 
by  St.  Luké.'  The  chapel  is  a  sort  of  museum  of  mementoes  of  the  artist. 
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VaríouB  poéma  by  him.  signed,  hang  in  frames  on  the  walls.    There  are 
^00  numerous  persona!  ornaments,  choice  bits  of  China^  etc. 


in  elabor- 
room 
Tre&- 
_         .  _  on  of 

anguish,  and  obscures  the  repugnant  efiíect  of  physical  suffering  that 
UBually  marks  such  work.   In  this  shrine  are  preserved  various  relics  of 


ately  carved  goid  frames.   Connecting  with  the  chapel  is  a  small  room 
with  a  little  shrine  surmounted  by  a  dainty  crucinx  oarved  by 


guerras.    The  beauty  of  this  Crucifíxion  dominates  the  expreesion  of 

""  '  physical  suffe  " 

preserved  vari 
the  mán,  ineluding  humble  articles  of  persona!  use,  such  as  toiiet  imple^ 


ments,  etc.  These  things  are  venerated  by  the  oommon  people  ae  were 
they  relic9  of  a  saint." 

Tresguerras  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  surrounding  towns  owe  a  part  of  theír  fíne  in- 
terior  decoratíons  to  him.  Hís  best  pictures,  sometímes  met 
with  in  priváté  collections,  are  held  at  prohibitive  pricee. 
Hís  memory  ia  kept  alive  in  many  ways ;  streets,  houses,  and 
shops  are  named  tor  him.  Butchers  evén  call  their  shops  La 
Camicería  de  Tresguerras, 

Other  important  works  at  Celaya  are  the  great  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Laia  (Laja  means  a  thin,  flat  stone),  and  the 
tower  of  the  Church  of  San  Agustin.  The  latter  antedates  con- 
siderably  the  erection  of  Carmen, 

A  sweetmeat,  known  throughout  the  Republic  as  Celaya 
Didce,  is  made  here  in  large  quantities.  It  is  a  mixture  of  sugár 
and  miik,  with  a  taste  of  something  like  condensed  milk,  a 
bit  too  sweet  f  or  the  usual  aduit  pala  te,  of  a  light  brown  color, 
packed  in  thin,  wood  boxes  (called  cajetas)  of  many  sizes  and 
shapes.  Vociferous  natives  of  all  ages  surround  the  train  on 
its  arríval,  pass  boxes  of  the  duice  through  the  car  windows, 
drop  them  intő  the  traveller's  lap,  and  ui^e  the  support  of 
the  local  induatry.  The  boxes  rangé  in  price  f rom.  10  cents 
to  several  dollars,  and  bargaining  is  necessary.  When  freshly 
made,  the  dvloe  is  soft  and  pasty;  it  takes  on  a  crust  and  be^' 
comes  brittle  and  sugary  with  age.  Cajetas  de  Celaya  (boxes 
of  Celaya  sweets)  is  the  venders  favorité  call,  and  this  cry  is 
heard  in  many  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Celaya^  see  p.  127.  The  train  ascends  a  gentle  gradient 
through  a  picturesque  valley  phenomenally  productive.  We 
pass  several  unimportant  towns  and  enter  the  State  of  Queré- 
tara  (p.  119),  celebrated  for  its  opál  mines  and  fine  fruits. 
1,072  M.  Querétaro,  see  p.  109. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Querétaro  station,  the  train  gradually 
draws  away  from  the  fertile  lowlands  and  approaches  the  final 
stiff  climb  to  the  levél  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  The  region 
roundabout  is  broken  intő  hills  and  valleys;  the  grade  slopes 
upward  and  we  traverse  many  farms  sprmkled  aU  over  with 
yarious  species  of  cacti  (comp.  p.  Ixxxi). 

1,075  M.  Hercules  (referred  to  at  p.  118).  The  town  stands 
at  the  edge  of  a  great  depression  of  the  Central  Plateau,  reach- 
iijg  from  Zacaiecas  at  the  N.  to  Polotülan  at  the  S.  From  this 
point  the  train  climbs  steadily  until  it  reaches  an  elevation 
(near  Polotülan)  of  8,000  ft.,  whence  it  descends  gradually  to 


{ 
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Tidüf  to  then  climb  upward  again  until  it  reaches  the  Valleyof 
Mexico  (7,349  ft.).  1,082  M.  La  Griega.  1,090  M.  Ahorcado. 
1,097  M.  Chintepec.   1,101  M.  Santa  Elena, 

1,106  M.  San  Jüan  del  Rio  (St.  John  of  the  River),  6,245 
f t.,  with  a  pop.  of  10,000.  Railway  restaurant ;  meals  $1 .  The 
San  Jüan  River  runs  through  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  which 
lies  in  a  narrow,  picturesque  valley  in  a  highly  productive 
region.  The  largest  of  the  several  (uninteresting)  chnrches  is 
that  of  El  Sagrado  Corazon  de  JestLs.  Next  in  importance  is 
La  Parroquía,  which  faces  the  Plaza  Principal  and  dates  from 
(1531)  the  founding  of  the  town.  The  busiest  street  is  the  CaJlle 
Reál.  The  rly.  station  is  usually  thronged  with  venders  of  mílk, 
eatables  of  many  kinds,  baskets,  opals  (usually  opal-agates 
and  not  worth  much,  comp.  p.  1 10)  and  excellent  lariáts  {riaias) 
made  of  cactus  and  fibre.  The  best  are  worth  about  50  c; 
which  the  dealer  will  accept  when  he  finds  that  he  cannot  ^et 
$1.50.  The  stiffness  can  be  taken  out  of  the  coiled  lariats  with 
oil.  Tranvía  to  the  town  (at  the  r.),  6  c. 

The  train  describes  many  curves  and  afförds  splendid  retro- 
spective  views  as  it  climbs  to  the  higher  levels.  The  fine  pro- 
spect  is  (Mily  limited  by  the  mt.  peaSa  which  cut  the  sky-fine. 
The  land  is  of  limestone  formation,  with  evidences  of  violent 
volcanic  action.  The  arroyos  are  choked  with  volcanic  and 
diluvial  detritus;  the  distant  valleys  hold  quiet  lakes  in  their 
green  bosoms.   1,114  M.  Pecm. 

1,117  M.  PalmiUas.  Ruined  Spanish  bridges,  crumbling 
houses  and  ancient  aqueducts  bear  witness  to  the  early  Spanish 
occupation.  This  region  lay  within  the  sphere  of  Anáhuac 
influence  and  both  the  Spaniards  and  Aztecs  who  ruled 
TenochtiÜán  (Mex.  City)  considered  it  an  outpost.  Peons 
(laborers)  may  be  seen  setting  out  young  maguey  shoots  in 
ground  softened  by  occasional  rains  or  heavy  dews.  Albeit 
the  Agavé  Americana  does  not  thrive  here  as  on  the  Plains  of 
Apám  the  land  produces  the  intoxicating  pulque  (p.  Ixxxii)  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  make  its  exploitation  fairly  proíitable. 
Many  of  the  native  shacks  by  the  roadside  are  provided  with 
tin  roofs  held  down  by  heavy  stones  —  a  protection  against 
the  strong  winds  which  howl  almost  continually  across  these 
uplands.  We  pass  from  the  State  of  Querétaro  intő  the  State 
of  Hidalgó.  The  railway  continues  to  ascend  through  the  well- 
cultivated  hills,  affording  many  fine  vistas. 

1,124  M.  Cazadero  (hunter),  so  named  for  a  great  hunt 
given  (in  1540)  to  the  Spanish  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  de  Men- 
doza,  in  which  15,000  Aztecs  took  part.  Hard  by  is  a  large 
fiacienda  of  the  same  name.  The  rly.  traverses  a  fertile  region 
producing  fine  harvests  of  Indián  com;  the  fíelds  are  called 
milpaa  in  the  Indián  tongue.  The  land  hereabout  was  per- 
haps  cultivated  for  countless  ages  before  Columbus  was  bom. 

Though  times  have  changed,  the  methods  of  the  farmere 
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have  not,  and  they  still  use  the  single-pronged  stick,  with 
which  their  Aztec  progenitors  ploughed  the  soil.  The  ffreen 
sprigs  of  maize  in  the  adjacent  fíelds  are  perhaps  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  plants  which  grew  here  in  Tbygone  centuries. 
The  swift  runners  who  once  carried  the  harvest  to  the  Aztec 
metropolis  are  now  replaced  by  the  train  which  races  across 
the  ancient  milpas, 

On  the  discovery  of  America,  says  Humboldt,  the  zea  maiz  (Jtlaoüi  in 
the  Aztec,  máhiz  in  the  Haytian)  was  cultivated  from  the  most  southern 

Sart  of  Chili  to  Pennsylvania.  Columbus,  in  hia  first  voyage,  in  1492, 
iscovered  com  in  use  by  the  Indians  of  Cuba,  and  afterwardd  by  those 
of  Haiti.  Among  the  tröphies  of  the  New  World  that  this  great  navigátor 
laid  at  the  feet  of  his  sovereigns,  on  returning  from  tnis  remarfcible 
voyage  to  the  unknown  country,  were  a  few  ears  of  maize,  or  "  Indián 
com,"  *'  the  great  tasseijed  chieftain  of  the  West."  Neglected  were  they 
amongst  the  mass  of  rich  plunder  —  gold,  gems,  and  strange  copper- 
skinned  captives  —  that  greeted  the  eyes  of  Ferdinánd  and  Isabela; 
but  the  golden  ears  were  of  far  more  value  to  the  world  than  all  the 
treasures  that  subsequently  flowed  intő  their  coffers  from  New  Spain. 
The  spread  of  the  wpnderful  grain  was  ra^id,  and  that  which  had  hitherto 
constituted^  the  chief  food  of  the  American  Indians  was  soon  all  over 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  A  thousand  yeaiA  before  America  acquired  a 
name,  the  Indians  of  Mexico  cultivated  this  precious  cereal.  At  the  prés- 
ent  day,  evén,  it  is  almost  their  sole  support.  It  was  the  great  staple  of 
Montezuma's  Court,  and  Cortés  found  it  there  when  he  came  to  Mexico. 
The  home  of  the  maize  is  undoubtedly  the  Mexican  plateau;  there  it 
finds  the  necessary  unión  of  hot  "  growing  "  days  with  cool,  moist  nights. 
There  are  few  parts,  either  of  the  tierra  cáUente  or  of  the  table-land,  in 
which  maize  is  not  cultivated  with  success.  In  the  low,  hot  grounds  upon 
the  coast,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  oordillera,  its  growth  is  more  prolific 
than  on  the  table-land,  where  its  fecundity  is  such  as  will  hardly  be  cred- 
ited in  Europe.  In  the  Indián  hill-towns  of  Southern  Mexico,  somé  of 
the  villa^es  are^  almost  entirely  hidden  in  vast  fíelds,  where  the  great 
stalks,  with  their  waving  tassels,  liké  the  feathered  crests  of  warriors  of 
old,  reach  the  height  of  nfteen  feet.  The  ears  of  corn  are  called  (Spanish) 
elotes.  from  the  Aztec  elotl,  Parched  corn  was,  in  the  Aztec  tongue, 
mumhvehiü. 

1,130  M.  Polotülan,  in  the  State  of  Mexico.  1,139  M.  Dafíú, 
in  the  State  of  Hidalgó.  1,144  M.  Nopala,  1,147  M.  Mara- 
viüas,  1,149  M.  Marquéz.  The  train  sweeps  round  many 
a  curve  and  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  as  if  seeking  an 
entrance  to  the  VaUey  of  Mexico.  We  soon  reach  the  highest 
point  (8,237  ft.)  and  we  reenter  the  State  of  Mexico.  — 1,151 
M.  Lefía.  The  Úne  skirts  the  edge  of  a  high  ridge  whence  (to 
the  1.)  stretches  a  splendid  valley  hemmed  in  by  distant  mts. 
Fine  views.  At  the  base  of  a  hill  near  the  station  is  a  quaint 
old  mission  chnrch  in  a  jejune  yard  deserted  by  all  except  a 
solitary  weeping  willow.  Near  by  is  a  white-walled  ?iacienda 
whose  red-tile  roof  and  ruinous  out-buildings  recall  somé  de- 
serted comer  of  Tuscany.  The  train  again  crosőes  the  line 
marking  the  State  of  Hidalgó.  1,157  M.  Prieto;  in  the  State  of 
Mexico.  1,162  M.  Landa. 

1,166  M.  San  Antonio.  A  few  himdred  jrards  to  the  left 
of  the  station  is  an  hacienda  of  the  olden  time;  the  contigu- 
ous  capiUa  and  the  f  ortress-like  walls  with  loop-holed  turrets 
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for  guards  are  mute  reminders  of  the  days  when  a  chuich 
míght  be  used  for  worship  in  the  moming  and  as  a  fortress 
beiore  dark.  Beyond  San  ArUonio  a  vast,  deep  valley 
stretches  away  tö  the  left,  and  the  delighted  eye  ranges  over 
miles  of  lowlands  dotted  with  hadendas,  with  rangé  after 
rangé  of  hills  and  a  mvriad  tall  cacti,  of  iniinite  varíety,  a^ame 
with  red  and  yellow  blossoms.  Scrub  trees  clothe  the  distant 
hillsides;  the  castle-like  buildings  resemble  feudal  retreats 
in  the  midst  of  green  gardens.  The  loose  stones  are  here  and 
there  piled  up  intő  walls  to  enclose  small  patches  of  tilled 
land.  The  wide  valleys  are  literally  choked  with  organ  or 
candelabra  cacti,  with  spikey  maguey,  thorny-padded  nopals 
and  a  small,  slender  species  of  cactus  much  used  by  the  Indians 
in  making  perforated  walking-sticks.  Many  Indián  peddlers 
trot  along  the  narrow  foot-paths  toward  Tula.  The  grade 
slopes  sharply;  the  train  descends  rapidly,  whipping  across 
bridges  and  around  sharp  curves.  Many  of  the  haciendcLs 
through  which  we  pass  breed  fíghting  buUs  for  the  Mexico 
City  Buli-Ring  (p.  371  )í  and  for  comdas  in  other  cities.  We 
Boon  reach  the  historic  town  of  Tula  (see  below),  a  one-time 
Indián  stronghold  and  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Mexico. 

1,175  M.  Tula  {ToÜan  —  place  of  the  reeds),  50  miles  from 
Mexico  City,  6,766  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  2,()00  inhabitants 
(railway  restaurant),  was  once  the  metropolis  of  the  mysterious 
Toltecs  (p.  clxiii),  who  settled  here  about  the  year  648  of  the 
Christian  Era  and  prospered  until  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century.  According  to  an  authority  the  downfall  of  the  race 
(which  silently  disappeared  from  the  region  no  one  knows 
whither)  dated  from  the  discovery  (by  XachiÜ,  the  daughter 
of  the  noble  Papantzin,  comp.  p.  Ixxxv)  of  puímie,  the  blanco 
neuÜi  of  the  later-day  Aztecs.  The  Chichimeca  (p.  clxiv)  took 
possession  of  the  deserted  city  of  Tvla  in  1170  and  were 
ousted  therefrom  by  the  Aztecs  in  1196.  The  hills  about  the 
town  are  honeycombed  with  the  graves  of  the  ancient  people 
who  once  lived  and  worked  here.  The  modern  Tida  is  built  al- 
most entirely  of  stones  taken  from  the  old  Indián  temples. 
Broken  idols  and  sculptures  of  colossal  proportions  lie  scat- 
tered  about  the  town  and  somé  of  them  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance  to  the  ruins  of  Ckvchenrliza^  described  at  p.  581. 

In  the  Plaza  Mayor  are  somé  interesting  monoliths  re- 
covered  from  the  primitive  Toltec  city.  Noteworthy  pieoes 
are  a  gigantic  column  and  the  lower  half  of  an  immense  figure 
of  a  man ;  the  pieces  show  that  they  were  kept  together  in  the 
originál  structure  by  being  mortised.  Adoming  the  lintel  of 
the  main  entrance  to  the  one-time  cathedral  are  a  **  sodiac'' 
and  a  petroglyph  of  unknown  antiquity.  Certain  of  the  stonas 
and  designs  which  omament  the  fíne  statue  of  the  Aztec 
VrinceCiiauhtemotzin  (described  at  p.  376)  were  taken  hence. 

During  the  Aztec  sovereignty  TiUa  was  an  important  out- 
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post  of  TenochtiÜán,  The  Spaniards  found  it  of  considerable 
strategic  im{)ortance,  and  here  they  erected'their  "  most  holy 
and  noble  cathedral/'  whích  still  stands  to  defy  the  ravages  . 
■  of  time  and  which,  according  to  a  half-obliterated  inseríption  ' 
on  the  wall,  was  completed  in  1553.  Its  groined  ceiling  and 
massive  walls  are  eloquent  reminders  of  the  extrémé  solídity 
and  earthquake-defying  qualities  of  the  early  Spanish  (Oie 
Early  Franciscan  Stykj  p.  cxxix)  edifíces.  The  structure  is 
of  light-coiored  stone  and  its  thick  walls  —  which  are  en- 
closed  in  an  outer  wall  of  great  strength  —  served  more  than 
once  as  a  fortress  to  the  beleaguered  Iberians.  The  church  is 
192  ft.  long,  41  ft.  wide  and  82  ft.  high,  and  the  top  of  the  single 
tower  rises  125  ft.  above  the  pavement.  The  chapels  are  mwi- 
em.  The  paintings  are  chieny  noteworthy  for  theirantiquity. 
The  archives  contain  somé  interesting  MSS.  in  the  NahuaÜ 
tongue.  The  baptismal  font  is  a  prehistoric  Toltec  relic. 

An  interesting  spot  in  the  environs  of  Tida  is  the  Cerro 
dd  TesorOf  or  hill  of  the  treasure,  which  overlooks  the  town 
and  is  reached  after  a  Short  walk  along  the  shaded  road  lead- 
ing  to  Ixmiquüpan.  We  cross  the  stone  bridge  (erected  in 
1772)  and  chmb  the  hill  to  a  ridge  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
almoet  oovered  with  Toltec  ruins.  The  most  prominent  build- 
ing is  of  uncut  stone  laid  in  mud  and  covered  with  a  hard 
cement;  the  floors  are  coated  with  the  latter  matériái.  The 
ruins  of  a  great  number  of  small  rooms  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Albeit  the  Tula  ruins  do  not  possess  the  interest  of  those  of 
Mitla  (p.  537)  or  Palenque  (p.  567),  they  are  worth  the  time 
spent  in  visiting  them.  The  traveller  with  a  few  hours  to  spare 
can  board  an  early  moming  train  at  the  Buena  Vista  Station 
(p.  232)  at  Mexico  City,  reach  Tvla  in  2  hrs.  (faré  $2.40  Ist  cl.), 
and  retum  by  one  of  the  several  daily  trains.  A  guide  is  neces- 
sary  only  to  economize  time.  Ask  the  station  agent  to  appoint 
one  of  the  small  lads  who  loiter  about  the  trains;  a  fee  of  50  c. 
is  ample  for  a  half-day. 

A  branch  rly.  line  leads  hence  to  (71  K.)  FaohllOt  (oomp.  p.  422).  Two 
trains  daily  in  2  hrs.;  faré  Ist  cl.  S2.13.  Consult  the  Guia  Oficial. 

From  Tula  the  train  climbs  a  stiffish  grade  to  1,186  M. 
DubUuif  and  the  pufSng  of  the  locomotora  awakens  the  echoes 
in  the  one-time  pleasure-garden  of  the  early  Tzins.  Pepper 
and  willow  trees  abound,  and  the  land  is  well  cultivated. 
1,189 M.  ElSaUo  (7,206  ft.).  We  soon  enter  the  famousTajo 
de  Nochistongo  (see  below),  alsó  called  the  Cut  of  Huehue- 
toca.  The  best  views  are  from  the  right  side  of  the  train. 
1,191  M.  Nochistongo  (7,500  ft.)  in  the  State  of  Mexico.  The 
great  trench  deepens  as  we  advance. 

The  celebrated  Tajo  de  Nochistongo,  a  gigantic  trench  originally  more 
than  4  miles  long,  constructed  with  a  view  to  drain  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
was  begun  Nov.  28^  1607,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Portuguese 
hydrographer  Ennco  Martinét  (comp.  p.  297).  The  originál  idea  was  to 
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out  a  tunnel  through  the  mountain  at  NochitUmgo^  thus  allowing  for  the 
free  passage  of  the<8urplus  water  of  the  Valle^  lakes.  From  12.000  to 
15,000  Indians  were  forced  to  do  the  work,  which  was  considerea  com- 
I>lete  eleven  months  after  its  inception.  Thousands  of  the  unhappy  cap- 
tives  died  from  overwork  and  expoeure.  The  fírst  water  was  admitted 
intő  the  tunnel  (which  was  then  21,650  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide  and  15  ft. 
deep)  Dec.  8,  1608,  in  the  presence  of  the  Viceroy,  the  Archbishop  and  a 
multitude  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  The  result  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing,  in  which  millions  of  pe«o«  and  thousands  of  lives  had  been  wasted. 
was  disappointing,  as  only  Laké  Zumpango  and  a  river  which  was  divertea 
intő  it  were  drained,  leaving  Lakes  Texcoco  and  Chalco  —  the  greatest 
menaces  to  the  city  —  unaffected.  During  the  years  which  foUowed, 
there  was  much  bittér  controversy  between  Martinét  and  the  authorities: 
it  culminated  with  the  exceptionally  heavy  rains  of  1620.  Foreseeing 
the  destruction  of  his  work  if  the  accumulated  waters  were  permitted  to 
rush  through  the  tunnel,  Martinez  ordered  the  entrance  waíled  up.  The 
immediate  effect  was  to  inundate  the  City  of  Mexico;  the  principal 
streets  were  3  ft.  under  water,  business  was  paralyzed,  the  poor  suffered 

freat  hardships;  and,  to  add  to  the  generál  panic,  the  region  was  shaken 
y  violent  earthquakes. 

The  public  ragé  vented  itself  on  the  unfortunate  engineer,  who  was 
imprisoned,  but  who  was  released  upon  promising  to  convert  the  tun- 
nel intő  an  open  ditch.  To  prevent  land-slips,  the  trench  was  deepened 
and  the  necessary  slope  was  ^iven  to  the  sides.  The  Indians  nnally 
balked  at  the  inhuman  cruelties  oeaselessly;^  practised  upon  them  and 
many  deserted,  but  they  were  captured  and  imprisoned  in  a  large  build- 
ing, the  remains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  still  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
cut.  As  fást  as  the  earth  was  removed  other  was  washed  down  from  the 
sides.  It  was  not  until  1789,  nearly  two  centuries  after  its  inception, 
that  the  ditch  attained  its  present  aspect. 

It  is  from  30  to  100  ft.  deep,  and  in  somé  places  300  ft.  broad.  A  good 
idea  of  its  height  can  be  obtamed  by  measuríng,  with  the  eve,  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  train  —  which  traverses  the  cut  about  60  ft.  from  the 
bottom.  We  enter  the  tajo  proper  at  kilóm.  53  and  emerge  at  kilóm.  50. 
Near  the  centre  the  line  makes  a  slight  curve  and  affords  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  entire  trench.  The  ruined  bridge  near  the  exit  is  a  relic  of  the 
old  post-road  (constructed  in  the  16th  cent.)  between  the  capital  and 
Zacatecas  City.  A  bit  of  the  originál  tunnel  may  be  seen  by  dfescending 
intő  the  cut  near  the  station  of  Nochiatongo.  The  originál  i)Ian  of  the 
entire  work  is  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico  City. 

1,196  M.  Huehuetoca  (7526  ft.).  Near  this  station  is  the 
fine  farm  (Hadenda  de  Jaívá)  of  Govemor  Landa  y  Escandon, 
of  the  Federal  District.  Tne  estate  is  one  of  the  nchest,  most 
extensive  and  best  managed  in  the  Republic.  The  splendid 
old  mansion  is  fílled  with  antiques  that  are  a  sustained  de- 
light  to  antiquaríes  and  collectors. 

1,202  M.  Teóloyucan  (7,518  ft.).  The  brown  basaltic  hills 
which  delimn  the  Vallev  of  Mexico  on  the  W.  and  S.  are  now 
in  sight.  Liké  a  fagged  steed  within  sight  of  home  the  train 
rushes  across  well-cultivated  farms  and  between  rows  of  tall 
elms  that  recall  vistas  in  the  Holy  Land.  Many  comfields 
fiánk  the  line,  and  huge,  patriarchal  century-plants  sérve  as 
hedge-fences.  We  get  fine  views  (on  the  1.)  of  PopocatepeU 
(p.  463)  and  IztaccihiuUl  (p.  464). 

Twiloyiioan  is  the  point  of  departure  for  the  ancient  town  (about 
10  M.  mstant)  of  TflPOZqjttAllt  which  contains  the  old  Seminario  de  San 
Martin  (founaed  ab^b  Íltt84)  with  one  of  the  finest  oamartna  in  the 
Repub.  There  are  kwxütíte  beautiful  examples  of  CoIiMUáceoolesiastical 
architecture  in  Mexico  than  this  splendid  relic  (an  uni4>preciated  gem), 
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with  its  fíne  chapels,  its  exquisite  Churriguerewque  faiadé  of  clean  cut 
stone  and  its  fíne,  heavily  gilded  Churriguereaque  altar-pieces;  so  well 
preserved  that  they  look  as  if  finished  only  yesterday.  Most  travellers 
pass  it  by  because  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  to  it  —  tne  lack  of  convey- 
ances,  etc.  —  but  a  visit  is  worth  the  inconvenience.  Among  the  many 
paintings  in  the  eh.  are  two  good  examples  of  the  best  work  of  J.  Rodngriez 
Juarez  (comp.  p.  cl)  and  somé  excellent  allegorical  subjects  by  Miguel 
Ctibrera  (p.  cli).  The  pueblo  in  which  the  eh.  stands  is  now  but  a  simu- 
lacrum  of  its  former  seif.  The  region  was  a  sort  of  hűen  retiro,  or  coun- 
try  resort  of  the  early  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  lavished  great  sums  on  the 
eh.  and  its  decorations,  and  who  retired  here,  at  certain  times,  to  en- 
joy,  in  comparative  solitude,  the  fíne  wbrks  of  art  which  were  once  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  edifíce. 

1,206  M.  CiumhtiÜan  (Aztec — place  of  the  eagle),  7,506  ft., 
a  somnolent  place  celebrated  locally  for  a  derisive  com- 
pariaon  current  in  the  vemacular:  **  Todofuera  de  Mexico  es 
CvavMiÜan**  which,  liberaily  translated,  means  that  '^  Mexico 
City  is  the  centre  of  everything."  It  was  once  an  Aztec  town 
of  considerable  importance.  Jüan  Diego,  to  whom  the  Virgin 
of  Gnadalupe  (comp.  p.  394)  is  said  to  have  appeared  on  Dec. 
9, 1531,  was  bom  here. 

1,212  M.  Lechería  (7,518  ft.).  1,217  M.  TlalnepanOa  (7,520 
ft.),  a  poor  town  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Federal  District  (p.  249)  which  we  now  enter. 

The  Parochial  Church  contains  a  number  of  pre-Columbian  relics 
in  the  form  of  chisell'ed  stones,  monoliths  and  whatnot,  of  considerable 
interest  to  archseologists.  An  old  oylindrical  vasé,  in  the  bauti^rio,  and 
a  font  {Cuauhxicaüi)  in  the  body  of  the  eh.  are  particularly  interesting. 
The  earthquake  of  March,  1908,  opened  a  subterranean  cavern  ben^atn 
the  town  and  disclosed  idols  and  relics  which  lead  archseologists  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  present  town  rests  on  the  ruins  of  a  Tolteo  city  antedating 
the  discovery  of  America. 

1,220  M.  Hutchinson,  with  a  factory  for  the  making  of  car 
materials.  The  train  sweeps  round  a  curve  to  the  left  and 
backs  intő  the  Estadón  de  Buena  Vista  (7,466  ft.),  more  than 
a  mile  higher  than  the  Boston  State  House  or  Trinity  Church 
at  New  York.  Cab-stand  (p.  235)  in  the  station  yard,  and  tram- 
cars  (p.  236)  pass  by  the  gate.  Séveral  rly.  refreshment  rooms 
directíy  across  the  street.    1,225  M.  Mexico  City,  see  p.  232. 

32.  From  Silao  to  Guanajuato. 

From  Silao  to  GuanajucUo  (Ramal  de  Guanajuato)  22  K.  Sevéral 
trains  daily  in  about  1  hr.  Consult  the  Guia  Oficial.  The  only  intermedi- 
ate  station  of  note  is  Marfii  (ivory)  at  the  base  of  the  gprge  leading  up 
to  Guanajuato  and  for  many  years  the  terminus  of  the  line. 

Guanajuato. 

The  Rallway  Statton  faces  the  Calle  de  Tepetapa  and  is  about  10  min. 
by  tram-car,  or  15  min.  on  foot,  from  the  principal  hotels.  The  tranvía 
wnich  connects  the  station  with  the  Jardin  de  la  Unión  passes  them.  The 
agents  of  the  Róbert  McCormack  Express  Co.  meet  all  trains;  trunks  to  the 
hotel  25  c;  cargadores  (comp.  p.  Ili)  usually  demand  50  c. 

Hotels  (ÓMBip*  P*  xlvii.)  Wood's  Hotel,  Am.  manaeement  and  plan, 
$3.50  to  fJHIutKn  frequented  by  Americans,  and  well  spoken  of);  in 
the  Gallé  diAlo&uBO. 
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HaUl  de  la  Unión  facins  the  Plaza  de  la  Unión;  $3.50  to  $7  Am.  Pl. 
Qran  Hotel  Eapanol,  CaTle  Puente  del  Rastro  (hard  by  the  Plaza  de  la 
Unión) ;  $2  to  $ő.    Oran  Hotel  Zozaya,  Gallé  de  Alonzo  No.  3;  S2  to  %5. 

Gtianajuato  (7000  ft.),  capital  of  the  State  of  the  same 
name,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  one  of  the  richest,  oldest,  and 
most  picturesque  towns  in  the  Repub.,  is  polsed  high  above 
the  great  plateau,  in  a  narrow  mountain  gorge  traversed  by 
the  Guanajuato  River.  The  principal  entrance  to  the  town 
is  through  the  Cafíon  de  'Marjü,  a  long,  verticai  rift  in  the 
mountains  beginning  near  the  station  of  Marfii  at  the  base. 
Hard  by  is  a  lofty  hill,  La  Bufa,  crowned  by  bizarre  rocks 
which  stand  a  thousand  or  more  ft.  above  the  plain.  The  ap- 
proach  to  Guanajuato  is  very  picturesque ;  the  line  twists  and 
tums  through  narrow,  lateral  gorges,  but  it  climbs  steadily 
upward,  pást  many  mining-tunnels,  ore-heaps  and  primitive 
and  modem  reduction  works.  The  ground  beneath  the  ir- 
regular  city  is  honeycombed  with  timnels  and  shafts  which 
tap  immensely  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  ores. 

The  situation  is  wild  and  striking:  the  precipitous  hills 
roundabout  are  dotted  with  homes,  chiurches,  mining-shafts, 
winches,  ore-dumps,  and  the  varied  paraphemalia  of  deep 
mínes;  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked  ana  sloping,  and  cer- 
tain  of  them  are  so  precipitous  that  it  has'been  necessary  to 
piece  them  out  with  stone  steps,  which  recall  certain  of  the 
Italian  and  Sicilian  towns.  Somé  of  the  thoroughfares  afford 
no  room  for  any  sort  of  a  vehicle,  and  indeed  but  scant  elbow 
room  for  pedestrians.  The  roofs  of  certain  of  the  houses  are  on 
a  levél  with  the  ground  floor  of  those  contiguous.  The  doors 
of  many  are  reached  by  extraordinarilv  high  stoops,  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  the  views  from  somé  of  them  are  inspiring. 

The  river  which  formerly  plunged  down  through  the  centre 
of  the  town  and  bubbled  and  chumed  its  way  beneath  arched 
bridges,  was  a  picturesque  but  dangerous  stream  —  one  which 
not  infrequently  placed  the  inhabitants  in  dire  períl.  In  1760 
a  tremendous  ílood  in  the  mountains  caused  great  loss  of  life 
and  property  in  the  town.  On  the  night  of  June  7,  1885,  the 
river  surged  out  of  its  banks  and  wrecked  property  to  the 
value  of  threemillions  of  pesos.  On  July  1,  1905,  a  cloudburst 
in  the  hills  caused  it  again  to  overfiow,  and  200  persons  were 
drowned ;  the  property  loss  was  enormous.  Usually  these  íioods 
in  the  city  were  due  to  the  overflow  of  the  huge  reservoir  (la 
presa)  at  the  base  of  the  hills  behind  it.  Since  the  last  inun- 
dation  an  immense  tunnel,  the  Porfirw  DiaZj  has  been  cut 
(at  a  cost  of  $350,000)  to  divert  the  overflow  and  provide 
agaínst  a  recurrence  of  disasters. 

La  Presa  is  but  one  of  a  succession  of  huge  reservoirs,  built, 
one  higher  than  the  other,  at  the  top  of  the  city.  to  provide 
potable  water.  As  this  drains  in  from  the  hillsides,  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  the  supply  unpolluted;  travellers  will  there- 
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főre  do  well  to  drink  only  bottled  or  boiled  water.  The  fínest 
of  the  reservoirs,  La  Presa  de  la  OUa,  is  well  worth  inspection ; 
the  masonry  work  is  excellent.  The  handsome  Paseo  de  la 
Presa,  which  is  a  favorité  promenade  and  is  flanked  by  attract- 
ive  houses,  leads  up  to  it. 

The  name  Guanajuato  is  derived  from  GiumaxhuaU),  a 
Tarascan  Indián  word  agnifying  '*Hill  of  the  Frogs."  Mexican 
historians  agree  that  this  appeílation  was  given  to  the  place 
because  of  the  great  number  of  frogs  which  once  made  the 
spot  their  habitat;  and  alsó  because  of  an  enormous  stone 
chiselled  to  represent  a  frog  (rana),  which  was  found  there 
by  the  ancient  Chichimecs  and  lóng  worshipped  by  them  in 
lieu  of  a  more  suitable  divinity.  The  town  was  founded  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  coincidently  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
state  (comp.  p.  146)  and  the  discovery  of  a  wonderfuUy  rich 
mineral  vein  m  what  is  now  the  La  Luz  district.  It  grew  rap- 
idly  and  was  made  a  city  in  1741.  It  was  soon  recognized  as 
one  of  the  greatest  silver-pröducing  centres  of  the  New  World, 
and  mine  after  mine,  somé  of  them  fabulously  rich,  were 
opened  and  exploited  for  the  Church  and  the  Spanish  Crown. 
Somé  of  these  mines  still  produce.  The  celebrated  Valen- 
dana  (p.  144),  the  Mellado  and  the  Rayas  mines,  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  mountain  slopes  N.  of  the  city,  alone  kept  the 
Spanish  exchequer  fiiled  for  centuries.  The  beautif ul  and  justly 
íaxaous  Church  of  La  Valenciana,  described  at  p.  144,  should  be 
visited  for  the  sake  of  the  church  itself ,  the  magniíicent  pano- 
ráma, and  to  gain  an  idea  of  what  the  output  of  these  early 
mines  must  have  been.  From  the  mts.  which  rise  in  nigged 
grandeur  around  the  city  comes  much  of  the  fíne  colored 
marble  noted  in  the  local  architecture.  The  hills  to  the  N.-E. 
of  the  city  are  called  the  Sirena  Mts.  The  hills  fali  away 
toward  the  S.-W.  and  afford  commanding  vistas  of  the  fertile 
plains  which  stretch  away  toward  IrapuaiOf  Celaya  and  Qv^ré- 
taxo. 

The  Alhóndiga  de  Granaditas  (once  a  species  of  grain 
markét  or  exchange,  and  now  a  prison),  built  by  the  order  of 
the  Spanish  Intendente  Don  Jüan  Antonio  Riano  and  early 
used  oy  the  Spaniards  as  a  fortress,  is  one  of  the  most  histor- 
ically  interesting  buildings  in  the  city,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  famous  landmarks  in  Mexico.  A  gríslv  remíniscence 
attaches  to  this  Alhóndiga.  It  stands  near  the  entrance  to 
the  city  at  the  foot  of  El  Cerro  dél  Cuarto  (quarter  mountain), 
so  called  because  prisoners  were  formerly  drawn  and  quartered 
here  and  the  leg,  or  quarter,  was  nailed  to  a  post  for  the  con- 
templatioh  of  evil-doers.  The  cerro  dominates  the  edifice, 
which  is  a  vast  and  impressive  example  of  secular  architect- 
ure. An  inscription  in  the  N.  wall  (to  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance) says  the  building  was  begun  Jan.  5,  1798,  oompleted 
June  16, 1808,  and  cost  $207,089.  In  form  it  is  a  parallelogram 
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210  ft.  on  its  loDgest  side,  two  stories  high  with  a  line  of  quaint 
Moorish  Windows  alon^  the  upper  story.  The  ground  floor  is 
Tuscan,  the  upper  Doric,  with  a  stone  balustrade  between  the 
columns.  The  £.  and  N.  entrances  are  adomed  with  Tuscan 
columns  and  entabiatures.  A  marble  slab  to  the  1.  of  the 
main  entrance  advises  that  "  The  Anny  of  Independence  en- 
tered  Guanajuato  and  eaptured  thjs  edifíce  on  Sept.  28, 1810/' 

On  that  date  it  was  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  and  bloody  stru^le 
between  the  besieged  Spanish  royalista  and  the  revolutionary  Mexican 
forces  under  the  Vura  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  Coatíüa.  Hidalgp's  forces  had 
taken  the  city  by  storm,  and  the  last  defence  of  the  Caatilians  was  the 
Alhóndiga,  wnich  they  defended  with  great  bravery.  The  fortress-Iike 
character  of  the  structure,  its  massive  walls  and  thick,  heavy  doors 
made  it  almost  impregnable  against  an  assault  with  light  arms.  During 
the  struggie  Hidalgó  calied  for  yolunteers  to  brave  the  hail  of  missiles 
that  feli  from  the  roof ,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  hiige  wooden  door. 

A  sturdy  young  peon  workman  from  the  Meüado  mine  seized  a  wide, 
flat  flagstone,  threw  it  across  his  back  to  sérve  as  a  shield,  and  then  at- 
tained  nis  object  under  a  terrifíc  fire.  (Within  the  building^  behind  an 
irón  railing,  is  a  somewhat  idealized  statue  to  this  heroic  Indián  martyr, 
whose  name  was  Jósé  M.  Barajas,  alias  Pípila.) 

As  the  frenzied  revolueionarioa  rushed  intő  the  building  they  met  their 
hated  Spanish  foes  in  the  great  pcUio,  where  a  fierce  hand-to-hand  struggie 
ensued.  The  royalists  were  eventually  driven  to  the  roof,  where  t^y 
were  all  killed.  They  contested  everv  foot  of  the  great  stairway,  fighting 
as  they  went,  and  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  —  blotches  of  which  are  stifi 
pointed  out  on  the  stair  by  the  cuatodiano.  The  Intendente  Riano  was  one 
of  the  fírst  to  lose  his  life  when  the  city  was  eaptured  and  sacked  by  the 
enemy. 

A  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Alhóndigüy  the  infuriated 
populace  broke  intő  the  fortress  and  murdered  247  defenceless 
spanish  soldiers  imprisoned  there.  This  act  of  barbarísm  so 
inílamed  the  Spaniards  that  they  united  their  scattered  forces, 
besieged  the  city,  and  after  a  brave  and  determined  effort 
eaptured  it.  Their  leader,  CaUejaj  ordered  that  every  person 
eaptured,  regardless  of  age  or  sex,  should  be  slain.  This  sinis- 
ter  order  was  carried  out,  and  so  many  innocent  persons  were 
slaughtered  that  the  Padre  Belaumaren  threw  himself  at 
Caüeja*8  feet  and,  holding  up  an  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
implored  a  cessation  of  such  savagery. 

When  a  few  months  later,  the  patriots  Hidalgó t  Aldamüf 
AUende  and  Jimenez  were  executed  at  Chihuahua  (p.  27), 
their  heads  were  brought  hither  and  hung  in  irón  cages  which 
swung  from  hooks  at  the  four  angles  of  the  structure.  Here 
they  remained  fór  nearly  ten  years  pára  escarmiento  de  los 
criminales  mie  se  sacrifican  por  la  independencia  de  su  patria 
(as  a  wammg  to  the  criminals  who  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  independence  of  their  country).  Four  days  after  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  Independence,  March  28,  1821,  the  hekds  were, 
at  the  instance  of  Colonel  Don  Anaatasio  BuatamenUy  solemnly 
buried  in  the  pantheon  of  San  Sébaatián.  There  they  remained 
untii  Aug.  31,  1823,  when  they  were  removed  to  Mexico  City 
and  placed  in  the  crypt  beneath  the  AÜar  de  loa  Reyea  in  the 
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Cathedral  (p.  280).  Later  they  were  removed  to  the  chapel 
of  San  Joaéj  in  the  same  church,  where  they  now  rest  in  a 
crystal  um  smothered  in  flowers. 

The  huge  hooks  which  held  the  irón  cages  in  which  the 
heads  were  exposed  remain  at  the  f our  comers  of  the  Alkóndiga. 

Perhaps  thechief  "  sight  *'  is  the  ParUeón  (cemetery)  on  the 
summit  of  the  Cerro  dd  Trozado  (W.  of  the  city).  It  recails 
the  Campo  Santo  of  Genoa  and  the  Romcm  catacombs,  in 
the  manner  of  disposinc  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  of  those  who 
can  afford  it  are  placed  in  the  cemetery  Wall  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  or  in  perpetuity.  Unless  the  receptacles  are  rented 
for  all  time  the  Doaies  are  removed  at  the  end  of  five  years, 
and  the  bones  are  thrown  intő  a  common  ossuary.  Certain 
mummifíed  bodies  are  placed  in  standing  rows  along  the  walls 
of  the  vauit,  covered  with  a  sheet  from  the  chin  to  the  ankles, 
and  exposed  to  the  view  of  visitors.  (Small  fees  customary, 
but  not  necessary.)  The  sí^ht  is  so  gruesome  that  one  scarcely 
ever  succeeds  in  eífacing  it  from  the  mind.  Ladies  will  not 
enjoy  it  and  persons  with  '*  nerves"  are  recommended  to  de- 
vote  the  time  to  more  inspiring  sights. 

The  Palacio  Legislativo  (the  work  of  the  architect  Luis 
Long  and  the  decorators  Clavdio  Mólina  and  Nicoláa  Gon- 
zalez)f  completed  in  1900  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  is  of  solid 
masonry,  three  stories  high  and  of  commanding  appearance. ' 
Here  the  state  assembly  meets  and  here  the  tnbunals  of 
justice  grind  out  their  decrees.  In  one  of  the  salas  are  por- 
traits  oi  Migud  Hidalgó  y  CosliUa^  President  Porfirio  DiaZf 
Benito  Juarez  and  the  patriots  AbasólOy  Aldama,  Cortazar  and 
Dóblado. 

El  Teátro  Juarez,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  San 
Diego  Convent,  faces  the  Jardin  de  la  Unión  and  is  the  pride 
of  the  city.  The  handsome  green  stone  of  which  it  is  constructed 
is  fotmd  in  the  vicinity.  The  rich  and  costly  interior  decora- 
tions  are  by  Herrera;  the  fojrer  is  very  attractive.  The  8  alle- 
gorical  figures  in  bronzé  which  crown  the  edifice  are  the  work 
of  W.  H.  Mullins,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Jardin  de  la  Unión,  the  PlazaMayor,  and  the  Alameda 
dd  Cantador  are  all  popular  and  attractive  promenades. 

The  State  Colleqe  (Colegio  del  Estado)  contains  a  fine 
collection  of  mineral  specimens  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity. 
Open  all  day,  no  fees. 

The  GuANAJtiATO  Club,  or  Casino,  is  open  to  visitors  by 
means  of  a  visiting-card  secured  from  a  resident  member. 

The  GuANAJUATO  Tramways  Cd.  run  cars  to  La  Presay 
La  Pastüa  —  where  the  huge  plánt  of  the  Guanajuato  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Co.  is  located  —  and  to  the  Bustos  Mine. 
A  trip  to  the  end  of  the  different  lines  affords  a  cheap  and 
quick  way  of  seeing  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Guanajuato  was  the  birthplace  of  Jüan  B.  Morales,  who  is 
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enshrined  in  Mexican  literature  under  the  pseudonym  of 
GaUo  Püdgórico  (Pvthagoric  Cock).  In  the  Plaza  de  Mejia 
Móra  is  a  murai  tablet  which  indicates  the  house  in  which  the 
eminent  Mexican  engineer  Benito  Leoií  Acosta  was  bom. 

The  Mines.  The  traveller  interested  in  the  mines  of  Guana- 
juato  is  referred  to  the  bibliography,  at  p.  ccxxxix,  for  books 
treating  the  subject. 

"The Chürches  of  Güanajüato,  upon  which  a  great  share 
of  the  vast  riches  here  produced  has  been  lavished,  ha  ve  lost 
much  of  their  old-time  splendor,  but  they  still  possess  a  deal 
of  interest.  The  Church  of  San  Francisco j  now  the  parochial 
church  (in  the  Calie  de  San  Francisco)  of  the  city,  waa  origin- 
ally  the  eh.  of  San  Jüan  de  DioSy  begun  in  1671  and  completed 
in  1696.  In  1828,  when  it  passed  intő  the  hands  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans,  the  eh.  was  subjected  to  a  devastating  reconstruction 
that  injured  it  unspeakably  without  and  within.  With  its 
commanding  location  it  still  has  an  impressive  character. 
The  sacristy  and  the  adjacent  baptistry  are  at  present  the  best 
portíons  of  the  interior  and  are  comparatively  unspoiled.  The 
sacristy,  which  was  added  to  the  eh.  in  1745,  is  a  long  and 
lofty-vaulted  room  built  across  the  eh.  behind  the  high  altar. 
An  uncommon  feature  is  the  great  leaded  window  that  occu- 
pies  the  bay  in  the  rear  of  the  high  altar  in  place  of  the  custom- 
ary  tall  reredos.  This  window  admits  light  to  the  church  from 
the  dome  that  lights  the  sacristy.  The  large  painting  at  the 
head  of  the  sacristy,  The  Last  Supper  (by  Vallejo),  is  dated 
1777.  What  is  now  the  baptistry  was  formerly  the  camarin 
for  the  rich  vestments  of  the  famous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
known  as  NíLestra  Senora  de  Guanajuaio,^  venerated  in  the 
chapel  of  that  vocation,  adjoining  the  eh.  The  elaborate 
entrance  from  the  baptistry  to  the  sacristy  is  richly  decorated. 
The  carved  confessíonals  in  this  eh.  are  among  the  few  surviv- 
ing  fragments  of  the  elaborate  decorations  of  former  days. 


^  The  íiguríne  of  Nuestra  Setlora  de  Guanajuato  is  one  of  the  oldest  in 
Mexico  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  venerated.  Its  history^  if  true,  is 
curious.  It  existed  in  Spain  in  the  7th  century  of  the  Christian  Éra,  at 
which  epoch  it  was  held  in  great  veneration  at  Santa  Fé,  near  Granada. 
When  Spain  was  invaded  by  Moors  in  714,  the  image  was  taken  by  the 
de-yout  Granadans  and  hidden  in  a  cave  to  savé  it  from  desecration  by  the 
infídels.  It  remained  hidden  eight  and  a  half  centuries;  its  miracuious 
origin  and  qualities  being  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  subterranean  hid- 
ing-place  was  damp,  illy-ventilated  and  of  a  nature  to  destroy  wood  or 
irón.  But  the  fígure  was  preserved  from  the  slightest  disfiguraticMi.  In 
1557  Felipe  II  was  so  pleased  by  the  vast  royalties  received  from  the 
Guanajuato  mines  that  he  presented  the  camp  with  the  figure  of.  the 
Virgin.  It  was  long  considered  the  Patroness  of  the  city  but  was  ofBcialiy 
declared  so,  by  Papai  sanction,  in  November,  1907.  in  the  presenoe  of  a 
vast,  enthusiastic  concourse.  It  was  crowned  with  a  beautiful  gem- 
studded  gold  crown  (weighs  2  kilós.)  June  1,  190S. 

The  fígure,  which  is  of  wood,  is  crudely  made  and  could  not  be  called 
handsome.  Devotees  believe  it  inoorruptible  by  time.  The  silver  pedestal 
and  the  beautiful  adormuents  are  noteworthy. 
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"The  great  Jesüit  Temple,  known  as  La  Companía  (facing 
the  Plaza  de  la  Companía)  y  is  a  church  of  magníficent  propor- 
tioos,  a  length  of  207  ft.,  a  breadth  of  94  and  an  interíor  height 
ol  QGi  ft.  The  design  of  this  church  has  been  erroneoualy 
attributed  to  Tresguerras  (comp.  p.  cUii).  Its  architect  was 
a  lay  brother  of  the  Bethlemite  order,  Fray  Jósé  de  la  Cruz, 
and  the  work  proceeded  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Ignacio  Rafael  Corimina  and  Joaé  Joa- 
quin  de  Sardaneta  y  Leqazpi,  the  latter  a  kinsman  of  the 
^ionnously  wealthy  minmg  magnate,  the  Marquéa  de  Rayaa. 
The  church  was  begun  on  Aug.  6,  1747,  and  continued  for 
18  years,  the  architect  Don  Felipe  Acufía  eventually  succeed- 
ing  Friar  de  la  Cruz  in  the  supervision  of  the  work.  The  dedi- 
cation  took  place  on  Nov.  8,  1765. 

^\  The  originál  dome  is  said  to  have  been  a  stríkingly  majestic 
one.  But  through  carelessness  in  carrying  out  certain  pro- 
jected alterations  the  supporting  piers  were  so  weakened  tnat, 
on  Feb.  24,  1808,  the  enormous  mass  feli  in.  The  present 
dome  is  a  modem  constructíon,  designed  by  Vicenie  Heredia 
of  the  City  of  Mexico  —  an  imposing  structure  with  a  drum  of 
two  stories  and  superimposed  orders  of  oolonnades^hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  generál  design  and  more  effective  as  a 
monumental  feature  in  the  landscape.  Indeed,  the  chureh 
is  so  shut  in  by  surrounding  buiidings  in  the  narrow  valley 
that  near  at  hand  the  dome  is  not  seen  at  all,  and  the  efíect 
of  the  great  structure  is  more  scenic  than  monumental.  For 
this  reason  the  somewhat  trivial  treatment  of  the  exteriőr 
omamentation  —  the  fagade,  a  beautif ul  blending  of  Baroque 
and  Churriguereaque,  and  the  theatrical  design  of  the  stumpy 
belf ry  of  the  one  tower  —  is  not  so  detrimental  as  it  otherwise 
might  be.  Quite  different,  however,  is  the  effect  of  the  spacious 
interíor,  with  its  magnifícently  proportioned  na  ve  and  aisles, 
the  harmonious  color  of  the  local  stone,  a  grayish  brown, 
with  greenish  stones  blending  with  chocolate  in  the  altars. 
The  architect  of  the  modem  work  in  the  church  was  Don 
Hercidano  Ramirez;  the  high  altar,  however,  is  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  dome,  Sehor  Heredia.  The  sacrísty,  an  uncom- 
monly  lofty  and  imposing  room,  corresponds  in  its  location 
to  that  of  San  Francisco.     (Sylvester  Baxter.) 

The  Church  of  San  Diego  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Unión 
possesses  a  particularly  fine  fagade  in  the  Ckurriguerésque 
style.  Afr.  Baxter  refers  to  this  as  ''one  of  the  most  exquisite 
examples  of  this  style  to  be  found  in  Mexico  —  an  architect- 
ural  jewel  in  its  oÉdnty  elegance."  The  oríginal  church  and 
convent,  built  in  1679,  were  destroyed  by  the  flood  of  July 
27,  1700,  whereupon  the  site  was  raised  to  a  considerabié 
elevation  and  the  present  beautif  ul  stmcture  erected.  The 
interíor  has  suffered  so  much  restoration  that  it  is  now  withoul 
interest  to  the  traveller. 
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^'About  2  M.  from  the  city  Ü  M.  from  the  end  of  the 
*Bvslo9*  car-line),  on  an  eminence  far  above  the  great  mace 
of  houses  spreading  through  the  narrow  valley,  commanding 
spacious  prospects  and  swept  by  free  airs,  stands  the  superb 
Cntirch  oi  San  Cayetano,  buílt  for  the  wonderful  ValerícUma 
mine  by  its  proprietor,  the  Conde  de  RtU.  The  mine  was  once 
the  ríchest  of  the  Guanajuato  group,  its  output  having  been 
more  than  eight  hundred  millión  pesos.  But  the  once  city- 
like  village  which  it  dominates  —  its  people  then  thronging 
the  splendid  space  of  the  great  church  —  to-day  has  but  a 
handf  ul  of  inhabitants.  In  the  presence  of  all  this  magnifícence 
—  a  veritable  temple  of  riches  built  to  proclaim  the  glory  of 
God  with  the  might  of  man  —  in  the  exhilarating  sun-fílled 
calm  of  the  mountain  air,  together  with  a  feeling  of  the  transit 
of  the  world's  glories,  the  benolder  draws  a  deep  breath  of  the 
peace  that  passeth  understanding. 

^'  This  church  was  dedicated  on  Aug.  7, 1788.  Its  architect 
is  unknown,  the  archives  of  the  church  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  Mexican  struggle  for  Independence.  The 
originál  plán  was  so  imposing  that  the  jealousy  of  the  parish 
cura  at  Guanajuato  was  aroused.  He  claimed  that  license 
had  been  given  for  a  chapel,  not  a  basilica,  and  the  ensuing 
controversy  greatly  delayed  the  work  of  construction.  A 
compromise  was  fínally  reached,  and  the  ránk  of  the  church 
was  lowered  by  having  only  one  tower  compiete.  It  is  related 
that  the  site  of  San  Cayetano  was  found  to  cover  one  of  the 
ríchest  mineral  deposits  in  the  great  mining  property,  and 
that  when  this  was  ascertained  tne  Conde  de  Rvtl  was  offered 
an  enormous  sum  for  the  prívilege  of  working  the  bonanza. 
Moreover  it  was  proposed  to  take  down  the  church  and  reérect 
it  stone  by  stone,  as  good  as  before,  on  another  site,  free  of 
cost.  The  Count,  however,  did  not  listen  to  the  ofifer. 

'^  The  Churrigueresque  omament  of  the  exteriőr  shows  strong 
Arabesque  influences,  and  in  its  fíneness  of  texture,  the  design 
is  quite  unlike  anything  else  in  Mexico.  This  is  particulany 
evident  in  the  side  portai.  There  are  three  splendid  Churri- 
gueresque altars  in  the  church,  their  retables  occupying  the 
íull  heíght  of  the  chancel  and  the  transept.  The  hígh  altar, 
dedicated  to  San  Cayetano,  cost  $40,000.  The  chiuvh  has  for- 
tunately  escaped  renovating  hands  and  is  preserved  in  well- 
nigh'its  originál  condition.  It  is  kept  in  adnűrable  order. 
The  only  materíal  change  has  been  in  the  decoration  of  the 
walls  by  four  huge  and  indifferent  canvases  by  a  Guanajuato 
painter.  The  interíor  masonry  is  elaborately  carved,  and  very 
charming  is  the  way  in  which  the  stone-cutters  were  manif  estly 
given  free  hand  in  the  relief  omament  of  the  piers,  arches^  etc., 
the  designs  not  repeated,  but  showing  deiicate  varíations. 
The  coloríng  of  the  interíor  is  unusually  deiicate.  The  walls 
are  of  a  cream  white ;  in  the  arches^  etc.,  the  relief  omament 
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is  white  OQ  a  straw-colored  ground,  and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  dome.  The  pulpit  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  in- 
laid  work  in  the  Querétaro  style  to  oe  seen  in  Mexico. 

*'  This  church  once  supported  a  service  of  exceeding  magni- 
ficence,  maintaíned  by  the  contribution  of  the  miners  at  work 
in  the  great  Vcdenciana.  Each  one  of  the  thousands  employed 
gave  every  week  the  value  of  a  piece  of  ore  called  piedra  de 
manó  —  a  stone  the  size  of  the  hand.  This  produced  the  sum 
of  íifty  thousand  pesos  annually.  The  scale  of  expenditure 
that  characterized  the  building  and  adomment  of  San  Cayetavjo 
is  suggested  by  the  elaborate  temporary  omament  provided  f  or 
its  dedication,  the  tissue  that  entered  intő  its  composition 
costing  three  hundred  pesos  a  yard.  At  present  only  one  priest 
is  in  chai^e  of  the  great  church/'   Nofees  necessary. 

Guanajuato^  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  Central  Mexican 
States,  with  a  pop.  of  1,061, 724^  and  an  area  of  29,458  sqr. 
kilóm.,  is  noted  foritsimmense  mineral  deposits  and  its  steady 
output  of  gold  and  silver-  ores.  Its  boundaries  are:  San 
Luis  Potoaí  on  the  N.,  Querétaro  on  the  E.,  Michoacan  on  the 
S.  and  Jalisco  on  the  W.  Its  resources  are  almost  limitless, 
its  fauna  and  flóra  comprising  510  species.  The  flóra  embraces 
23  kinds  of  wood,  44  fruit  trees  and  plants,  32  textiles,  11 
tanning  plants,  15  oleaginous  plants,  16  dyewoods,  80  or 
more  medicinái  plants,  12  forage  plants  (alfalfa  is  produced 
in  enormous  quantities,  several  crops  a  year),  18  aroma tic 
plants,  15  gums  and  resins  and  many  ornamental  flowers 
and  shrubs.  The  fauna  embraces  41  mammals,*206  birds,  44 
reptiles,  15  batrachians,  7  fishes  and  148  insects.  Com,  wheat 
and  tobacco  to  a  combined  value  of  about  $10,000,000  are 
raised  annually.  A  specialty  of  the  state  is  canary-seed,  of 
which  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 

The  topographical  aspect  is  varied,  giving  rise  to  an  equally 
varied  climate.  Mountaíns  rise  from  almost  all  over  the  state. 
The  principal  cordilleras  traversing  it  are  the  Sierra  Gorda 
(fat  rangé)  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Sierra  de  Ouanajuato 
in  the  centre.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  latter  are  El  Gigante 
(the  giant),  10,653  ft.;  Los  Llanitos  (Uttle  plains),  11,013  ft. 
above  sea-level.  Smalíer  ranges  extend  in  various  directions, 
forming  fertile  valleys  and  productive  plains.  A  single  laké, 
Yuririapúndaro  (laké  of  blood),  which  is  94  sqr.  kilóm,  in 
extent  and  contains  several  small  islands,  lies  within  the 
state.  Mineral  springs  abound ;  prominent  among  them  is  the 
spring  near  Silao,  of  Aguas  Buenos  (good  waters)  to  which 
the  Indians  attribute  miraculous  healing  qualities.  A  casa 
de  hafios  (bathing-house)  has  been  erected  here  for  their  ac- 
commodation.  Near  the  town  of  Irapuato  (p.  126)  is  a  spring 
called  Lodos  de  Munguia  (Mungia's  mud  spring) ;  a  mixture 
of  mineral  water  and  argillaceous  earth  intő  which  the  invalid 
immerses  himself  to  the  chin :  remaining  thus  for  a  short  time 
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he  emerges,  bathes  in  hot  water,  then  sweats  out  hís  ailment. 
The  spring  is  highly  spoken  of  as  a  cure  for  rheumatíc  com- 
pLaints.  A  third  spring  is  located  near  the  PUiza  Principal 
in  Celaya  (p.  127)  and  is  the  favorité  bathing-resort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  town. 

Within  the  borders  of  the  state  are  50  flour-mills  and  many 
manuf actoríes  of  straw  hats,  pottery,  wines,  saddles,  etc. 

The  Climate  is  healthf ul,  albeit  parts  of  the  state  lie  within 
the  tropical  zone.  In  the  moimtain  towns  it  is  often  cold; 
owing  to  tbe  altitude  of  the  plains  it  is  never  very  hot.  The 
summer  rains  temper  the  air.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from 
the  N.-E.y  changing  to  S.-E.  at  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season 
—  June  to.  October. 

Historical  Sketch.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  chief 
city  wafl  YvHriapúvdarOf  governed  by  a  Tarascan  cacíque 
quick-witted  enough  to  realize  that  his  life  depended  upon 
his  rapid  conversion  to  the  GathoUc  faith.  He  promptly  be- 
came  so  devout  that  evén  his  name  was  chang^  and  in  his- 
tory  he  is  known  as  Alonso  de  Sósa  (Alphonsus  Soda).  The 
foUowers  of  Alphonsus  who  preferred  tlw  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers  to  that  öf  the  iron-handed  Conquistadorea  were  quickly 
exterminated. 

Under  the  guídance  of  the  cacique  of  Jüotepec  (a  blood  re- 
lation  of  Montezuma),  the  Spaniards  conquered  Acán^aro 
and  entered  the  confínes  of  Guanajuato  in  1526.  The  natives 
soon  became  dissatisfied  with  their  new  masters,  and  they  caiv 
ried  on  a  lon^and  relentless  war  against  them.  The  uprising 
was  finally  quelled  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Viceroy,  a  num- 
ber  of  Tlascalan  and  Mexican  families  settled  in  the  country. 
The  most  important  cities  of  the  state  were  f  ounded  between 
1599  and  1602,  as  by  this  time  the  errant  Indians  were  killed 
or  reduced  to  bondage.  Soon  thereafter  the  Viceroy  Don 
Gaspar  de  Zúfíiga  y  Acevedo  took  possession  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  Crown.  Two  centuries  later  this  state  was  the 
cradle  of  Mexican  Independence  and  from  it  went  forth  the 
famous  grito  (p.  cci)  whicn  resulted  in^he  expulsion  of  the  Ibe- 
ríans  from  Mexican  soil. 
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33.  From  Irapuato  viá  Laké  Chapala  to  Guada- 
lajara  (thence  to  Colima  and  Manzanülo). 

260  Kilóm.  1  train  daily  in  6  hrs.  (faré  $7.80  Ist  cl.).  The  train  leaves 
from  the  main  line  station.   No  transfer  of  luggage.   Pullman  buffet. 

Irapuato,  see  p.  126.  The  railway  parallels  the  main  line 
for  a  short  distance,  then  describes  a  wide  curve  and  trends 
toward  the  north-west  across  a  fertile,  levél  r^on  bathed  in 
sempitemal  sunshine,  vocal  with  whistling  kites  and  calling 
doves,  and  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  strawberries,  fruits 
and  maize.  Many  primitive  well-sweeps  are  features  of  the 
landscape.  On  the  left  we  get  attractive  vistas  of  the  church 
towers  and  domes  peering  above  the  mesquite  trees.  Many 
of  the  small  stations  —  6  K.  Ckarcos;  17  K.  Rivera;  24  K.  Joor 
quin;  32  K.  Ahasolo;  39  K.  Vargas  —  are  fruit  markets  in 
embryo  where  the  traveller  is  urged  to  buy  everything  in 
the  vegetable  rangé  from  peanuts  to  watermelons.  The  land 
is  amazingly  productive,  and  the  streams  which  flow  down 
from  the  distant  hills  are  hamessed  and  led  awaythrough 
aceqwias  (irrigating-ditches)  and  weirs  before  being  permitted 
to  continue  their  whimpering  way  to  the  distant  lowlands. 

50  K.  PénjamOy  in  a  rich  and  finely  watered  district.  The 
village  lies  aoout  5  kilóm,  to  the  right  of  the  railWay  and  is 
reached  by  a  tram-line  (faré  12  c.)  whose  cars  await  the  arrival 
of  trains. 

Trunks  can  be  loaded  on  to  the  platform  car  (plaiafonna)  at  from  12  to 
lő  c.  each.  according  to  weíght.  Hotel  de  Ouadalupe  ;  rooms  50  o.  to  $1 ; 
three  meals  $1  inclusive. 

The  town  contains  nothing  to  interest  the  traveller.  Not 
far  away  is  the  village  of  Doíores  Hidalgó  (p.  104),  birthplace 
of  the  revolutionary  patriot  Migübl  Hidalgó  y  Costilla. 

A  low  rangé  of  verdure-covered  hills  foUows  the  rly.  line 
on  the  1.  During  the  rainy  season  many  lakeletB  form  in  the 
lowlands  and  the  entire  country  is  gay  with  pink  and  vari- 
colored  wild-flowers.  65  K.  Viüasefíor.  72  K.  Palo  Verde, 
85  K.  Cortés, 

92  K.  La  Piedad,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lerma  RiveTf  3  M.  from  the  rly.  station.  Tram-cars  meet 
all  trains;  faré  12  c;  luggage  15-25  c.  (on  the  platform  car). 
Gran*  Hotel  Central,  facing  the  Plaza  de  Armas;  $1.75  to  $3 
Am.  Pl.  —  Hotel  Nációnál,  Calle  de  Cebadas  9 ;  Hotel 
Guerra,  Calle  Primera  Nációnál  5;  both  $1.50  to  $3  Am.  Pl. 

The  unprogressive  town  of  La  Piedad  lies  on  the  slope  of  a 
high  hill,  in  a  region  called  the  granary  of  Mexico.  Behind 
the  town  a  fíne  rangé  of  blue  hills  extends  to  the  distant  hori- 
zon.  The  single  church  is  uninteresting.  The  climate  is  mild 
and  equable  and  the  district  recalls  certain  of  the  fíne  agri- 
cultural  regions  of  Illinois  or  Kansas  (U.  S.  A.).   Sugar-cane, 
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tobacco,  beans,  and  a  variety  of  grains  grow  almost  as  pro- 
lifícally  as  ttíe  fine  fruits  —  for  which  the  district  is  noted.  • 
In  the  bottom-'lands  the  soil  is  rich,  black  and  deep,  and  the 
entire  region  is  highly  cultivated.  Many  of  the  near-by  hor 
cendados  (farmers)  dweli  in  La  Piedad,  and  the  country  pro- 
duce  is  transported  to  the  town,  thence  to  the  rly.,  in  pnmi- 
tive  ox-carts  with  hnge  wood  wheels  and  springless  axles. 

Many  of  the  fat  cattle,  hogs  and  goats  tor  the  city  markets 
come  from  this  section.  105  K.  Patti.  IIS  K.  MorUeleon.  Fine 
views  across  the  valley  to  the  1. ;  in  the  lowlands  a  prosperous- 
looking  hacienda  with  several  tile-roofed  houses  shows  íinely 
against  the  green  vegetation.  We  follow  the  erest  of  the 
ridge;  then  descaid  intő  the  valley. 

126  K.  YüRBCUARO,  point  of  departure  for  a  branch  rail- 
way  line  (Ramal  de  Zamora)  to  138  K.  Los  Reyes. 

One  train  dail^  in  8  hrs:  faré  $4.14  Ist  cl.  The  most  important  inter- 
mediate  statioi)  is 

40  K.  Zamora,  in  a  picturesaue  valley  of  the  same  name  {Staie  of 
Michoacan)f  with  15,000  inhab.  The  town  is  fínely  situated  on  tíieDuero 
River,  which  rises  in  the  district  and  empties  intő  Laké  Chapala.  ^  The 
environing  country  iásin  a  state  of  high  cultivation,  and  it  contains  a 
number  of  rich  and  productive  hacimdas.  The  land  is  astonishingly 
fertile;  the  town  is  tne  chosen  residence  of  many  of  the  land-owners 
roundabout.  Zamora  lives  in  the  Spanish  language  in  a  proverb  (refran) 
to  the  effect  that  "No  se  gané  Zamora  en  una  hóra"  — the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  "  Romé  was  not  built  in  a  day."  The  town  is  named  for  the 
fine  old  fortified  Spanish  city  of  Zamora,  which  in  turn  deríves  its  name 
from  the  Arabiö  Samurah,  a  sheepskin  jacket  much  wom  by  the  peas- 
antryof  that  region.  Tram-cars  connect  Zamora  stationwith  the  town; 
faré,  5  c;  trunks,  25  c.  Hotel  Mexico^  Gallé  Primera  de  Guerrero,  13  (near 
the  Plaza  PrincipaJ)^  $1.50  to  $3  Am.  Pl.  The  upper  rooms  with  the 
balconiesare  the  best.  French,  Spanish  and  Mexican  cooking.  Baths, 
26  c.  —  Chran  Hotel  y  Restaurant  Colon,  in  the  Portai  de  Allende  (facing 
the  plaza);  rooms  only,  50  c;  with  three  meals,  $1.50. — Oran  Hotel 
Porfirio  L>t€U,  facing  the  plaza ;  rooms,  75  c;  with  m«Ekls,  $1.50.  The 
tram-cars  run  from  Zamora  to  several  pretty  suburban  towns. 

Westward  from  Zamora  the  railway  traverses  somé  beautiful  country 
sprinkled  with  fine  valleys,  to  62  K.  Chivinde,  in  the  foothills. 

119  K.  Tinguindin  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  Mexico.  It  was 
a  Taraeean  vilIage  hoary  with  age  when  the  blow  of  Conquest  feli  on  the 
Aztecs  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Its  location,  on  the  ed^e  of  the  Herra 
caliente,  gives  it  an  equable  and  delightful  climate.  Rivulets  of  cool 
mountain  water  traverse  the  narrow  streets  and  flow  on  as  uneventfully 
as  the  lives  of  the  primitive  people.  The  hamlet  and  its  customs  have 
changed  but  little  since  the  Spaniards  came.  Hence  to  138  K.  LOB  ReyM 
(th^  kings)  the  line  traverses  (down-grade)  a  thickly  wooded  district. 

Thirty  miles  northward  of  Vurécuaro  lies  Ayo  d  Chico, 
noted  for  its  luscious  oranges ;  two  hundred  or  more  car-loads 
of  this  fine  fruit  are  shipped  duríng  the  season  (June  to  Jan.) 
to  the  United  States,  where  it  is  prized.  Oranges  alsó  thrive 
in  Yufécuaro.  The  quaint  old  church  with  a  red  tower,  visible 
to  the  right  of  the  station,  nestles  amid  orange  groves. 

Continuing  westward  we  traverse  a  broken  country  and 
thread  a  series  of  valleys  until  the  train  emerges  from  a  rocky 
pass  and  reaches  a  bit  of  highland  whence  we  get  a  beautifm 
and  extensive  view  of  the  wide  (to  the  left)  La  Barca  Vaüey. 
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In  the  far  distance  a  ran^e  of  blue  mts.  cuts  the  flky-iine; 
many  small  villages,  each  with  its  diminutive  eh.  and  glisten- 
ing  spire  shining  in  the  sun,  dot  the  intervening  country.  On 
the  broad  haciendas  of  the  valley  somé  of  the  fínest  oranges 
in  Mexico  are  produced.  The  region  is  a  sportsman*s  (comp.  p. 
Ixxvii)  paradise.  During  the  brief  and  deiightfully  cool  period 
called  the  "  Mexican  winter,"  it  is  the  abiding-place  of  count- 
less  pelicans,  cranes,  geese,  brant,  ducks,  snipe,  plover,  and 
immense  swarms  of  pretty,  yellow-headed  blackbirds.  Small 
bayous  and  marshes  out  up  somé  of  the  lowlands  and  in  a  dug^ 
out  one  may  paddle  for  miles  through  the  narrow  water-lanes 
connecting  the  ponds  and  lakelets.  The  wheat-  and  com-fíelds 
of  the  higher  lands  afford  rich  feeding-grounds  for  the  birds, 
which  are  rarely  molested  by  the  natives.  The  climate  is  de- 
licious  —  a  perpetual  Indián  Summer  which  is  akin  to  that 
of  the  Chapgíla  district  at  the  W.  end  of  the  valley.  The  peo- 
ple  are,  as  a  rule,  hospitable  and  obiiging.  Soi^e  of  the  cus- 
toms  of  the  inland  districts  are  primitive  and  quaint.  Stone 
corrals  and  fences  hem  in  the  tiny,  straw-thatched  dwellings; 
somé  of  the  spireless  churches  ha  ve  no  belfries  and  the  bells 
are  himg  from  the  limbs  of  near-by  trees.  A  daily  train  will 
carry  the  traveller  E.  or  W.    . 

147  K.  Negrete,  a  straggling  town  visible  on  the  left.  A  nat- 
ive  buckboard  conveys  passengers  thence  for  25  c.  per  per- 
son.  The  line  skirts  the  edge  of  the  productive  La  Barca  VáUey 
and  traverses  vast  haciendas  which  recall  the  extensive  cattle- 
ranches  of  the  South-west  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  valley  broadens 
and  we  cross  a  fine  steel  bridge  spanning  the  Lerma  River. 

154  K.  La  Barca  (the  barge),  a  sun-baked  town  four  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  station  (left)  on  the  Lerma.  Tram-cars 
meet  all  trains,  10  c.  (rran  Hotel  Berliriy  facing  the  Plaza  Princi- 
pal ;  $1 .50  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl. ;  EngUsh  spoken.  Tnmks  may  be 
sent  up  to  the  hotel  (which  faces  the  tram-line)  for  10-25  c. 
according  to  weight.  At  the  rly.  station  there  is  a  refresh- 
ment  room  (meals  $1);  good  roast  wild-duck  (from  the 
near-by  marshes)  and  buttermilk  {Jsche  de  mantequiüa) . 

A  quaint,  weather-beaten  old  parochial  church  and  a  crumb- 
ling  Palado  Myfaicipal  are  the  chief  buildings  of  the  town. 
Fine  fruits  are  specialties  of  the  re^on  and  many  varieties 
are  offered  for  sale  at  the  rly.  station  —  along  with  cheese, 
milk,  butter  and  similar  products.  The  adiacent  marshes 
are  usually  alive  with  water-fowl.  158  K.  FeUciano.  167  K. 
Limon, 

In  the  summer  and  early  fali  when  ploughing  for  the  winter 
wheat  is  underway,  many  white-trousered  peoneSj  with 
oxen  and  primitive  wooden  plows,  are  seen  at  work  in  the  ad- 
jacent  £elas.  The  red  blankets  (usually  tucked  in  the  branches 
of  mesquite  trees)  of  the  workers  form  strong  color  notes  in 
a  landscape  where  the  herbage  is  nearly  always  a  vivid  green. 
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The  lánd  is  dotted  with  cane-fíelds  wbich  nsually  show  a  li^ter 
ffreen  — a  mere  lightening  of  shade  —  against  the  deeper 
Eues  of  alfalfa,  com,  wheat  and  barley. 

180  K.  Ocotlan»  where  west-bound  passengers  for  Lakb 
Chapala  desoend  from  the  train.  Tram-cars  to  the  town 
(visible  in  the  distance),  10  c;  trunks,  15-25  c.  A  runner  of 
the  Hotü  Ribera  CasteUanoa  (see  p.  155)  usually  meets 
trains. 

OcoUan  (NahuaÜ  =  place  of  the  pines)  lied  in  the  earth- 
quake  beit  and  the  town  has  suffered  repeated  shocks  during 
ita  existence.  The  brown-stone  Parochiaí  Church  (uninterest- 
ing),  which  faces  the  small,  tidy  Plaza  Mayor,  and  the  quaint 
old  Spanish  brídge  hard  by  are  badly  cracked.  The  eh.  has 
been  twice  destroyed  completely. 

A  Branch  Rly.  Line  iRamál  de  Aíotonilco)  runs  hence  (1  train  daily  in 
1^  hrs.;  consult  the  Guta  Oficial)  toward  the  North  to  35  K.  AtoUmilco, 
in  a  fíne  orange-producing  region.  Hundreds  of  freight-cars  take  the 
products  of  the  vast  groves  to  Mexico  Cit^  (alsó  to  the  U.  S.  A.)f  where 
the  fruit  is  in  special  demand.  Somé  delicious  naval  (seediess)  oranges 
are  grown  hereabout. 

For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  to  Guadala jara  see  p.  158. 

El  Lago  de  Chapala.  Chapala  Viliágé^  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  laké,  is  reached  in  3-^  hrs.  by  a  steam  launch  (p.  155) 
which  plies  between  the  village  and  OcoÜan,  A  popular 
method  of  reaching  Chapala  is  to  descend  from  the  train 
at  Atequüa  station  (p.  159)  and  travel  thence  by  diUgence 
(jdüigencia,  stage-coacn).  Distance  about  16  kilóm. ;  time  about 
3  hrs.;  faré  $1.50  each  way.  A  special  conveyance  {guayin) 
can  be  had  for  a  small  party  (about  4)  at  an  inclusive 
charge  of  $5  for  the  joumey.  During  the  rainy  season 
(June-Sept.)  horses  are  sometimes  substituted  for  the  düi- 
gencia,  because  of  bad  roads. 

An  advantage  of  the  stage-ride  is  the  glinrpse  one  gets  of  Mexioan 
oountry  life.  A  cross-country  ride  aiways  cames  a  peculiar  charm  with 
it,  and  this  is  particularly  so  in  Mexico  where  the  quaint,  old-time  Con- 
cord  sta^es  —  pushed  beyond  the  frontier  by  the  swif ter  railways  — 
áre  still  m  vogue.  A  ride  in  one  t)f  them  nearly  aiways  carries  one's 
thoughts  back  to  the  golden  sunset  flamings  of  the  old  Colonial  days.  In 
Mexico  from  3  to  9  mules  are  needed  to  draw  these  cumbrous  eguipages : 
where  the  rbads  lead  over  stiffish  grades  the  animals  are  hitchecf  tandem 
at  times  in  sets  of  three  abreast.  Were  it  not  for  a  unique  local  custom 
the  cocheroB  would  fínd  it  difBcult  to  hand  an  admonitory  message,  as  a 
speed  encourager,  to  the  head  of  oné  of  these  trios.  Instead  of  a  whip  the 
ariver  carries  a  number  of  stones  neatly  piled  on  the  peacante  beside  him. 
When  one  of  the  leaders  shirks  he  huris  one  of  these  stones  at  him,  and 
with  a  dexterity  born  of  long  practioe,  lands  it  with  stinging  force  im- 
mediately  behind  the  ear  of  the  "  soldier."  To  the  equine  mind  no  doubt 
thui  aecuracy  is  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Its  result  is  usually  a  plunge, 
a  snort,  the  uplifting  of  a  pair  of  vengeful  heels,  then  a  spirited  dash  for 
a  mile  or  more  —  the  coacn  swaying  and  creaking  on  its  leathern  hinges 
as  the  excited  animals  piunge  aíong.  But  where  the  leader  is  without 
blinders  the  effect  is  often  oifferent.  With  equally  noticeable  skill  — 
a  cunning  perhaps  developed  in  direct  ratio  to  the  aríver's  ability  —  the 
'  mule,  though  ostensibly  gazing  straight  ahead,  will  deftly  dodge  the 
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hurtling  missile.  At  the  firet  sign  of  "tracers"  discharged  íd  growing 
wrath  ne  forthwith  abandons  his  straight-away  travetling  and  runs  hali 
sidewise,  with  one  eye  fixed  on  the  road  and  the  other  turnéd  apprehen« 
sively  toward  the  rear.  As  this  manoeuvre  usually  disturbs  the  morál 
equilibrium  of  the  troop,  the  arriero  soon  decides  to  forget  the  pást,  and 
peace  is  declared. 

A  night  ride  on  a  diligencia  is  generally  verjr  picturesque.  A  lackey 
accompanies  the  driver  and  holds  alof t  flarinff  pine  torches  which  cast  a 
weird  light  over  the  landscape  and  the  speeding  animals. 

The  road  leads  out  from  Atequisa  {diligencia  station  hard  by 
the  rly.)  pást  a  big  mill  and  an  hadenda  of  the  same  name, 
and  plunges  at  once  intő  the  foot-hills.  On  clear  days,  Colima 
(p.  186),  90  miles  distant,  is  visible  on  the  right.  The  high- 
way  traverses  a  district  of  rolling  hills,  flower-dotted  valleys 
and  wind-swept  highlands  whence  fine  views  of  the  surround- 
ing  country  are  had.  Long  before  the  laké  is  reached  V-shaped 
lines  of  wild-fowl  may  be  seen  winging  their  flight  high 
above. 

At  times  the  road  narrows  to  a  mere  trail,  and  as  we  wind 
around  sharp  declivities  one's  thoughts  hark  bapk  to  Yosemite 
drives  and  to  similar  tríps  across  the  great  Sierras  of  the 
North-west.  The  rancheros  one  meets  here  obey  the  rural 
custom  of  going  heavily  armed;  somé  carry  revolvere  only, 
stuck  intő  silver-bespangled  holsters,  while  othera  carry  rifles 
and  sabres.  The  omnipresent  lariat  usually  hangs  from  the 
pommel  of  the  gayly-caparisoned  saddle,  and  it  is  just  as 
ready  to  drag  an  imwary  man  from  his  saddle  as  to  check 
the  headlong  career  of  a  recalcitrant  steer.  Albeit  the  days 
of  brigandage  in  Mexico  are  pást,  the  timid  traveller  fínds 
it  easy  to  recall  the  times  when  handidos  haunted  this  same 
highway,  stripped  unfortunate  travellera  of  every  stitch  of 
clothing  and  usually  sent  them  intő  Chapala  elad  in  rustling 
newspapera  pinned  together  with  mimosa  thorns. 

The  diligencia  generally  draws  up  in  front  of  one  of  the 
several  hotels  at  Chapala  Village. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xhrii).  Hotel  ArzopctUi,  facing  the  laké;  $2.50  to  $4 
Am.  Pl.,  according  to  location  of  room.  The  ui>per  rooms  command 
better  views  than  tnose  on  the  ground  floor.  Spanish  cooking  and  man- 
agement.  —  Hotel  Victpr  Hiigo,  $2  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  — Hotel  de  la  Pálma, 
$2  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl.   Iiower  rates  for  a  prolonged  stay  in  all  the  hotels. 

Boats.  Launch  on  the  laké  (consult  the  hotel  manager),  $5  an  hour, 
inclusive  charge  for  a  party  of  10  or  less.  To  Ocotlan,  $3;  round  trip,  $5. 
Row-boats,  75  c.  an  hr.  Each  boát  will  hold  three  or  four  persons  com- 
fortably.  The  above  rates  alsó  apply  to  boats  at  other  towns  on  the  laké. 
El  Viento  is  the  name  given  by  the  físhermen  to  a  sudden  squall  that 
sometimes  breaks  over  the  laké.  In  a  steam-launch  one  is  generally 
protected,  but  one  is  usually  in  for  a  fright  and  a  wettin^  if  caught  out  in 
an  opeh  boát.  Excursions  should  always  be  planned  with  the  assistance 
of  the  hotel  manager;  he  should  alsó  be  asked  to  fix  the  boatmen's  fees. 

£1  Lago  de  Chapala,  sometimes  called  El  Mar  ChapáUco^ 
—  Chapalan  Sea,  —  70  M.  long  by  20  M.  wide,  with  a  superfícial 
area  of  270  sq.  miles;  largest  of  the  Mexican  lakes  (comp. 
the  accompanying  plán)  in  a  beautiful   lake-region  on  the 
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boundary  line  between  the  states  of  Jalisco  and  Michaacan 
(i  only  of  the  area  lies  in  Michoacav^f  is  20  M.  east  of  Guada- 
lajara  and  110  M.  west  of  Irapuato,  and  is  5,159  ft.  above 
sea-level  —  almost  a  mile  higher  than  the  dome  of  the  Boston 
State  House,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  or  the  átrium  of  St.  Paurs 
Cathedral  at  London.  The  depth  ranges  from  9  to  18  ft.  The 
name  ChapaUij  or  ChapaUdy  is  a  NahuaÜ  Indián  word  in 
onomatopoetic  imitation  of  the  sound  of  the  waves  playing 
on  the  kneach.  The  sweet  waters  teem  with  íish  (there  is  a 
project  on  foot  to  stock  the  laké  with  Bass)  and  game-haunted 
woodlands  stretch  along  parts  of  the  shore.  The  sunset  effects 
on  the  laké  are  sometímes  very  fíne.  The  region  was  once  the 
resort  of  prehistoric  mastodons,  the  bones  of  several  of  which 
have  been  fomid.  A  number  of  picturesque  hamlets  flank 
the  laké  at  dififerent  points  and  boats  ply  between  them. 

The  Climate  of  the  region  is  that  of  a  perpetual  Indián 
Summer  —  a  winter  ha  ven  for  countless  storm-driven  wild- 
fowl  which  seek  it  on  their  annual  flight  from  the  cold  North. 

The  natives  hold  the  somewhat  singular  belief  that  the  migrators^  birds 
come  hither  in  search  of  cool  weather,  since  they  arrive  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Mexican  winter  and  depart  with  the  fírst  breath  of  spring.  Many 
birds  remain  throughout  the  year,and  the  species  are  "  as  thick  as  leaves 
in  VaüanArosa.'"  They  dwell  here  praetically  undisturbed  and  they  soon 
become  almost  as  tame  as  barnyard  fowls. 

"Here  the  timid  survivors  of  the  beautiful,  snow-white 
American  Egret  dwell  in  security,  and  here,  too,  the  Great 
Western  Grebe,  *whose  silky  breast  finds  deadíy  favor  in 
other  supposedly  tender  breasts/  survives  praetically  un- 
molested.  Watehful,  but  unfrightened  Loons  kugh  and  fiit 
through  the  marshes,  and  clouds  of  White  Pelicans  sail  over- 
head  or  wheel  and  scream  and  íish  in  the  shallow  outlets 
of  the  laké. 

To  the  omithologist  Chapala  and  its  environs  are  a  sustained 
delight.  ''Countless  thousands  of  wild-fowl  and  song-birds 
make  this  elysiimi  the  Mecca  of  their  southem  flight.  A  small 
world  of  birds  winter  on  these  friendly  marshes  —  an  omi- 
thological  congress  in  which  are  represented  almost  every 
district,  perchance,  of  the  great  North-land  and  the  country 
which  lies  between.  In  flocks  of  many  thousands  come  birds 
of  every  size  and  hue,  from  the  microscopic  Blue-Crowned 
Hummingbird  to  the  Snow-Goose  of  Alberia ;  and  from  the 
jet-black  Raven  of  New  England  to  the  brílliant  Cockatoo 
of  the  tropics.  A  more  varied  and  beautiful  assemblage  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine.  Such  a  mingling  of  feathered  nations 
in  a  land  of  perpetual  summer;  where  winsome  blue  skies 
smile  upon  flower-decked  fíelds,  and  sweet-smeUing  copses 
are  etemally  wooed  by  perf ume-laden  breezes,  is  more  to  the 
lover  of  Nature  than  all  the  world  expositions  that  could  be 
crowded  together  in  a  double  century." 
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A  gifted  American  writer,^  referrínff  to  the  Chapala  distríct, 
says:  ''The  air  was  fíUed  with  a  munitude  of  sweet  notes  — 
half  strange,  half  familiar  —  and  the  sight  of  scores  of  bril- 
liánt  yellow  breasts,  crescent-marked,  tumed  toward  us. 
told  U6  that  it  was  a  hint  of  Meadowlark  music  which  puzzlea 
OUT  memory.  But  this  melody  was  very  unlike  the  sharp, 
Steel  tones  which  ring  so  true  aeross  the  frost-gemmed  fíelds 
of  our  Northland  in  early  spríng.  The  larks  Igoked  very  little 
difii erent  f  rom  our  Northern  birds ;  their  backs  perhaps  darker 
and  their  breasts  of  a  warmer,  more  orange  yellow.  This 
genial,  tropical  air  has  thawed  their  voicee  and  softened  their 
tones,  and  the  sweetest  of  choruses  came  from  the  throats 
of  these  Mexican  Meadowlaiks.  .  .  . 

"  We  saw  a  misty,  dun-colored  cloud  slowly  disentangling 
itself  from  the  marah.  Untold  numbers  of  White-fronted 
Geese  drifted  slowly  ofií  toward  the  laké.  We  realized  that  we 
were  looking  at  enormous  fiocks  of  Snow-Geese  takin^  to 
wing,  —  one  of  the  most  beautif  ul  sights  in  the  world  of  birds. 
A  small  flock  of  White-fronted  Geese  passes  rapidly  overhead, 
not  very  high  up,  when  all  at  once  there  floats  intő  view  cloud 
after  cloud  of  purest  white,  stained  on  one  edge  by  the  gold 
of  the  setttng  sun.  We  look  up  until  our  bodies  ache,  and  stiU 
they  come,  silently  driving  mto  the  darkening  north.  The 
great  imperative  call  of  the  year  has  sounded;  the  drawing 
which  brooks  no  refusal.  Our  letters  from  the  North  teli  m 
snow  and  blizzards  —  the  most  terrible  winter  for  many  years. 
No  hint  of  spring  has  yet  been  felt  there,  while  here  in  the 
tropics  no  frost  or  snow  has  come  through  the  winter,  food 
is  abundant,  hunters  f ew ;  yet  a  sunmions  has  pulsed  through 
the  fíner  arteries  of  Nature,  intangible  to  us,  omnipotent  to 
the  birds.  Until  dark,  and  no  one  can  teli  how  long  after, 
the  Snow-Geese  of  Labrador,  of  Hudson  Bay,  of  Greenland. 
of  Alaska,  perhaps  of  lands  still  unknown,  speed  northward. 

Brown  Towhees  and  Curve-billed  Thrashers  people  the  cn- 
vironing  chaparral  with  their  chattering  hosts;  áandpipero 
skate  along  the  banks  of  small  lagoons,  elusive  Ooots  dive  in 
and  out  of  the  tepid  waters,  and  dainty  little  Scaup  Ducks 
íioat  liké  painted  toy  sail-boats  on  the  shimmering  surface. 
''Scatterea  through  these  lagoons  are  tiny  islets  whose  suufaces 
are  covered  with  Ducks  and  Geese  and  Pelicans  sleeping  or 
preening  themselves  in  the  warm  sunlight.  At  certain  seasons 
untold  thousands  of  Pintails  and  Widgeons  bid  adios  to  their 
winter  rendezvous  and  trím  their  new  sails  toward  the  calling 
North.  Bicolored  Blackbirds  and  sweelr-throated  Meadow- 
larks  in  careering  multitudes  add  touches  of  color  and  music 
to  the  peacef ul  assemblage  —  peacef ul  because  evén  the  most 
timid  Vellowhead  and  Redwings  appear  unconcemed  in  the 
presence  of  numberless  Sennett   White-tailed  Hawks  that 

*  C.  William  Beebe,  Two  Bird-Lovern  in  Mexico  (Boston,  1905). 
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wheel  and  skirl  through  the  upper  air.  Here  one  gains  the 
impression  that  he  is  on  neutral  ground  where  an  all-embrac- 
ing  truce  has  been  declared  between  the  hunting  and  hunt^ 
birds.  Evén  the  many  black  Rattlesnakes,  whích  are  as  thick 
as  Moccasins  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  seem  to  share  in  the 
gaieral  armistice,  for  they  slip  in  and  out  through  the  lily- 
choked  lagoons  with  never  a  visible  hint  of  sinister  designs. 
Wading  knee-deep  in  these  lagoons  are  usually  hundreds  of 
White-faoed  Glossy  Ibis,  whue  Shovellers, '  Pintails,  Blue- 
winged  and  Cinnamon  Teal,  and  Black-necked  Stilts  live  in 
such  numbers  as  to  defy  all  efforts  at  successful  counting. 
KiUdeer  Plover  animate  the  meadow  lands  adjacent  to  the 
laké.  The  Santiago  River  which  flows  therefrom  is  usually 
alive  with  Great  Blue  Herons,  Reddish  Egrets  and  fat  Mallard 
Ducks,  the  latter  all  asheen  as  their  iridescent  green  heads 
and  handsome  backs  move  about  in  the  bríght  sunshine. 
Gadwalls  with  beautiful  marbled  breasts  are  alsó  common, 
and  Canvasback  Ducks  —  the  f ugitive  delights  of  the  North- 
ern huntsmen  —  make  of  the  Chapala  region  a  populous  and 
permanent  abidíng-place." 

Ribera  Castellanos  (eften  spoken  of  as  the  Riviéra  of 
Mexico),  the  most  popular  resort  on  the  laké  shore,  3  M. 
south  of  OcoÜan,  with  a  good  hotel  and  attractive  scenery, 
is  perhaps  destined  to  become  a  celebrated  tourist  resort. 
Boating,  físhing,  ríding,  driving  and  hunting  excursions  are 
planned  by  the  hotel  management  at  reasonable  rates. 
Kibera  Hotelj  on  a  high  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  laké, 
$4  up,  Am.  PL,  Amer.  cooking  and  management.  The  hotel 
eourier  meets  all  trains,  and  the  company's  easoline  launeh 
conveys  passengers  (and  luggage)  along  the  laké  shore  to  the 
hotel.  Faré,  50  c.  Trunks,  50  c.  The  Ocotlan  trauma  carries 
the  passenger  (ő  c.)  Írom  the  rly.  station  to  the  little  oran^e- 
crowned  plaza  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Thence  it  is  2  mm. 
walk  to  the  boat-landing,  near  a  quaint  old  stone  bridge,  built 
by  the  Spaniards.  Hand-bags  by  cargador  12-25  c.  between 
car  and  landing. 

We  follow  the  course  of  the  Rio  Ztda  and  soon  tum  ínto 
the  Rio  SarUiagOf  which  flows  out  of  the  laké.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  the  narrow  river  is  almost  choked  with 
floating  lirio  acuático,  The  i  hr.  ride  on  the  water  is  very 
attractive.  The  company  rents  row-boats  and  launches.  The 
smaller  boats,  manned,  cost  about  $1  a  day  per  passenger. 
Sail-boats  holding  about  6  persons,  $1  an  hour;  $2  to  $5  the 
houF  for  short  trips  in  the  launeh  holding  6-15  passengers. 
Horses  at  reasonable  rates.  Good  swimming  from  the  end  of 
the  pier.  Excellent  fishing  everywhere  in  the  laké.  Good 
hunting  (ducks,  geese,  etc)  within  a  mile  or  more  of  the 
hotel.  For  rooms,  etc.,  address  Ribera  Hotel,  Ribera  Castel- 
lanos, Ocotlan,  Jalisco,  Mezico. 
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FiSH  are  plentiful:  the  most  popular  is  the  Bkmco,  or 
White  Fish,  Imown  as  the  Laké  Herring,  albeit  it  differs  widely 
from  the  true  herring.  It  is  a  handsome  fish,  silver  from  tip 
to  tail,  showing  transparent  in  the  sunlight.  It  tastes  liké 
Sole  and  attains  a  length  of  a  foot  or  more. 

El  Bagre — known  in  the  eastem  U.  S.  A.  as  the  Hompout, 
and  in  the  West  as  the  Catfish  —  is  plentiful  and  in  the  deeper 
reaches  of  the  laké  they  attain  great  size  and  weight.  The 
natives  príze  the  small  ones,  but  attribute  poisonous  qualities 
to  the  big  ones  —  doubtless  because  of  their  scavenger  habits 
—  and  they  eat  them  only  in  the  absence  of  others. 

The  Charalf  a  species  of  sardine,  almost  perfectly  trans- 
parent (a  sort  of  miniatűré  Blanco),  swarm  in  the  laké  and  are 
much  prízed.  They  are  caught  in  multitudes,  salted,  and  sold 
in  the  Guadalajara  markets.  A  spiny  little  fish  —  known 
alsó  as  La  Sardinaj  but  whose  meat  is  darker  than  that  of  the 
Blanco  —  is  alsó  caught  in  great  niunbers. 

The  Popocha  and  the  Majarra  are  much  prízed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  towns.  Great  quantities  of  the 
former  are  shipped  to  Toluca  where  a  special  demand  exists 
for  them.  The  Chusmé  or  Boguinete,  closely  allied  to  the 
Bream,  is  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Germán  Carp  abound; 
the  Mex.  Gov't  having  stocked  the  laké  with  this  fish  —  to 
the  disgust  of  the  natives,  who  do  not  liké  them. 

The  fish  are  netted  by  the  natives,  and  caught  with  hook 
and  line  by  the  foreigners.  The  nets  are  admirably  made, 
oftentimes  300  ft.  long  and  they  resemble  the  fine  Yucatan 
hammocks  in  texture.  The  fishermen  are  a  sturdy  and  self- 
reliant  lot,  different  from  the  crínging  peaa  of  the  Central 
Plateau.  They  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Indián 
whom  the  Spaniards  found  in  the  same  físhing-village  of 
Chapala  four  centuries  ago.  In  the  intervening  period  they 
have  changed  but  little.  Their  basáit  idols  and  their  fetish 
worship  have  been  replaced  by  the  milder  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
faith  but  the  Indián  characterístics  remain ;  the  same  stoicism, 
the  same  disdain  for  civilization  and  its  enervating  luxuríes 
and  the  same  shrínking  from  the  contaminating  touch  of 
the  white  man.  Their  progenitors  waged  a  long  and  bittér 
war  against  the  conquering  Spaniards,  and  the  fathers  of  the 
present  generation  are  renowned  in  Mexican  annals  as  heroic 
and  indefatigable  fighters  in  the  cause  of  Independence  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Iberians.  The  CkapaÜecos  took  up  the 
cause  of  Mexican  Independence  with  the  heroic  determina- 
tion  shown  by  their  progenitors  in  their  efiforts  to  evade  the 
Spanish  yoke.  Joaé  Santa  Anna  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
Santa  Anna  the  Dictator),  with  a  few  hundred  native  patrióta 
as  brave  as  lions,  captained  by  a  second  Cuauhtemoc,  and 
spurred  to  deeds  of  valor  by  a  self-sacrificing  and  liberty- 
loving  f ríar,  defended  the  Island  of  Mescala  for  fíve  years 
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agaínst  rabid  royalista,  formidable  in  numbers  and  reén- 
forced  repeatedly  by  men  and  modem  arms  from  the  Pacific 
port  of  San  Blas,  This  island,  six  leagues  from  Chapala 
VilIage  and  one  of  the  points  usually  visited  by  tourists,  bears 

gractically  the  same  relatíon  to  Chapala  that  San  Jüan  de 
^hia  bears  to  Vera  Cruz.  At  one  period  in  Mex.  history  it 
was  a  penal  settlement ;  the  focus  for  the  captured  criminals 
of  Michoacan  and  Jalisco.  Later  it  was  converted  intő  a 
fortress  and  during  the  troublous  times  which  followed  the 
first  faint  cry  for  Independenee  (1810)  it  was  the  theatre 
of  many  deadly  coníliets  between  the  harassed  patriots  and 
the  royalists. 

The  armameDt  of  the  natives  consisted  of  12  small  cannon  and  an  as- 
sortment  of  side-arms:  with  these  the  beleaguered  i^atriots  made  a  des- 
perate  resistance  from  1812  to  1817.  In  theú*  tiny  Gibraltár  they  fought 
with  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  last  Aztecs  on  their  teocaüi  tops,  and 
engraved  on  the  pages  of  Mexican  history  a  record  of  which  every  patriot 
is  pardonably  proud.  During  the  siege  launches  and  larger  boats  were 
broaght  overland  from  San  Bltu.  and  for  years  the  vigUant  Spaniards 
believed  they  were  sucoessfully  blockading  the  island.  But  the  wary 
natives  of  the  mainland  slipped  through  regularly  with  the  ^rovisions 
and  Stores  supplied  by  watchf  ul  adherents  of  the  cause.  In  time  the  in- 
vaders  became  tired  and  desperate,  and  by  a  tremendous  assault  carried 
.  the  fortress  and  captured  its  vaiiant  defenders. 

The  island  proper  is  about  one  mile  long  by  less  than  a  half- 
mile  broad ;  it  is  accessible  only  at  the  point  where  boats  now 
land.  The  launch  carries  visitors  to  the  old  Sally-Port  —  once 
the  defence  of  the  stone  wharf  where  supplies  were  landed. 
The  nearest  mainland  is  the  físhing-village  of  Mescalay  somé 
three  miles  distant.  The  immense  prison  {presidiOf  a  name 
often  applied  to  the  island),  which  dominates  the  laké  for  miles 
around,  is  falling  intő  decay.  An  old  care-taker  and  his 
decrepit  wife  are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  castle-like  pile  — 
which  is  perched  on  the  erest  of  a  commanding  hill.  The 
visitor  may  hke  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mescala  has  an  unsavory 
reputation  for  alacranes  (comp.  p.  100),  the  bité  of  which  is 
often  fatál.  The  fishermen  say  there  is  an  alacran  for  every 
stone  on  the  rocky  island,  and  they  usually  wam  visitors 
against  these  venomous  pests. 

The  adjacent  Isla  de  Sacrificios  is  not  worth  visiting. 

A  launch  service  conveys  passengers  to  the  different  points 
of  interest  around  the  laké.  The  principal  shore  villages  are 
Tuacuecaf  Jocotepec,  Jamay,  Pajacuaran,  La  Pálmai  and  Tiza- 
pan.  In  these  quiet  hamlets  the  natives  live  the  simple  life  in 
the  reál  sense  of  the  word.  Their  customs  are  those  of  other 
years ;  their  thoughts  the  most  primitive.  Each  tiny  port 
has  its  stretch  of  white  beach  in  lieu  of  a  harbor  and  a  main 
Street;  and  each  its  íleet  of  time-  and  water-stained  íishing- 
fflnacks,  resting  placidly  on  the  sand.  The  tall  masts  of  these 
boats,  and  the  small,  whitewashed  towers  of  the  parochial 
church  advertise  to  the  passing  world  the  two  ideas  dominant 
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in  the  villagers'  minds  —  religíon  and  físh.  The  fírst  was  the 
alleged  benefít  the  Chapalans  received  from  the  Spaniards  — 
in  exchange  for  their  lands  and  their  independence ;  the 
latter  was  known  to  them  many  years  (maynap)  before  a 
bigot  ruled  in  Spaín  or  the  greedy  Spanish  gold-seekers 
swarmed  to  the  New  World.  On  certain  dias  de  fiesta  these 
little  towns  take  on  a  speck  of  color,  and  in  the  central  plazas 
are  held  tianguis  (markets)  after  the  manner  of  the  Aztecs 
four  centuries  ago. 

Tizapan  is  on  the  edge  of  a  fíne  fruit  region.  Jamay,  on  the 
south  shore  (3  M.  from  Ribera  CasteUanos) j  is  noted  for  fíne 
petates  —  a  species  of  mat  made  of  palm  leaves.  The  industry 
gives  employtnent  to  nearly  all  tne  inhabitants,  from  the 
toddling  tots  to  the  sturdy  centenarians.  It  is  also  celebrated 
locaily  for  a  crude,  but  curious,  monument  erected  (about 
50  vears  ago)  to  Pio  Nono.  It  is  the  work  of  local  craftsmen 
and  was  constructed  with  funds  subscribed  by  the  mat-makers. 
Although  made  of  a  cement-Hke  clay,  and  repeatedly  joggled 
by  earthquakes,  it  still  stands ;  its  quaint  carvings  recallcer- 
tain  of  the  Jat  temples  of  British  India. 

In  these  sequestered  spots,  far  from  the  destructive  com- 
plexities  of  modem  life,  almost  every  man  lives  his  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten,  while  many  of  them  pass  the  cen- 
tury  mark  with  a  springy  step  and  a  resolve  to  make  the  next 
decade  unusually  depopulatmg  for  the  piscine  denizens  of 
the  laké. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  small  Villa^e  of  Chapala  is  the 
double-spired  church  with  an  image  of  the  saint  to  which  the 
fishermen  pray  before  departing  on  their  trips.  A  heavy 
catch  and  a  safe  retum  are  the  limits  of  their  petition  and 
ambition.  The  hot  sulphur  springs  near  by  are  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  in  rheumatic  ailments.  At  their  source  the 
waters  show  a  temperature  of  100°  Fahr. ;  which  is  too  hot  for 
comfortable  bathing.  In  the  tanks  intő  which  the  water  is 
led  the  temperature  is  about  70°.  The  views  over  the  laké 
on  moonlit  nights  are  very  beautiful. 

OcoÜan,  see  p.  151.  Continuing  our  joumey  westward  wc 
soon  cross  the  Rio  Santiago,  spanned  (at  the  left)  by  a  time- 
stained  Spanish  bridge  of  many  arches.  The  grade  slopes  up- 
ward  by  the  sides  of  squat  hills  covéred  with  nopal  cacti  and 
patches  of  tall  maize.  The  smaU  ranchos  hereabout  are  covered 
with  volcanic  rocks,  perchance  thrown  out  of  the  fine  conical 
mt.  on  the  1.  of  the  rly.  The  natives  have  employed  many  of 
these  basaltic  boulders  to  erect  f  ences  around  their  little  landed 
estates.  Features  of  the  region  —  as  well  as  of  many  others 
in  the  Republic  —  are  the  symmetrical  stone  fences  which, 
in  an  effort  to  accurately  delimn  the  ranchos,  extend  up  the 
mountain-sides  quite  to  the  top.  In  the  laté  summer  many 
miles  öf  this  section  are  diapered  with  yellow  wild-flowera, 
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and  the  lowlands  and  marshes  are  blue  with  the  tints  of  the 
lirio  acuático.  A  noteworthy  flower  is  the  parasite  of  the 
mesquite  tree,  a  kind  of  mistletoe,  called  ingerto  (grafted). 
For  many  miles  up  and  down  the  line  the  branches  of  the 
mesquite  are  loadea  with  this  singular  growth,  which  at  fírst 
síght  appears  to  be  the  flower  produced  by  the  tree  itself. 

197  K.  PondÜan,  in  a  marsny  region  on  the  edge  of  a  rush- 
íd^  river;  across  which,  to  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  stone 
bndge,  a  relic  of  colonial  days.  Tall  cranes  wade  the  shallow 
waters  and  many  water-lilies  are  seen.  203  K.  Constancia, 

2fl  K.  San  Jacinto.  The  line  sldrts  the  ríver-bank  and 
passes  a  pretty  waterfall.  In  its  westward  course  the  stream 
drains  and  irrigates  a  rich  section  of  the  country.  When  the 
river  runs  fuU,  a  myriad  water-hyacinths  float  down  on  the 
tui^d  waters,  and  at  certain  points  almost  choke  the  stream. 
In  the  autumn  the  adjacent  lowlands  flame  with  the  blooms 
of  wild  mustard.  Hereabout  the  fodder  is  stacked  in  trees  to 
place  it  out  of  reach  of  marauding  cattle  and  of  water  when 
the  river  overflows  its  banks.  216  K.  Corona. 

219  K.  Atequiaaf  point  of  departure  for  east-bound  passen- 
gers  travelling  to  Laké  Chapala  (see  p.  151) .  Atequisa  town  lies 
about  i.M.  to  the  left  of  the  railway.  The  stage-eoach  for 
Chapala  Viüage  meets  trains.  The  tram-cars  proceed  to  Ate- 
Quisa  only.  Fine  oranges  are  produced  on  the  adjacent 
nadendas.  227  K.  La  Capiüa. 

235  K.  El  Castülo.  A  tram-line  runs  hence  to  7  K.  £1 
Salto  de  Juanacatlan,  see  below. 

34.  The  Falls  of  Juanacatlan. 

The  Faüs  of  JtumacaÜan  (called  the  Mexican  Niagara)  are 
reached  by  a  tramwa^  whose  cars  depart  from  their  terminus 
at  the  left  of  the  station;  time  about  30  min.  each  way.  Faré 
(round  trip),  40  c.  Hand-baggage  can  be  left  at  CostíUo  in 
care  of  the  station  agent.    No  fees  necessary. 

The  line  runs  northward  through  the  treeless  but  fertile 
valley  of  ToluquiUaf  dotted  here  and  there  with  diminutive 
tile-roofed  houses  and  ranchüos.  At  certain  seasons  (after 
the  rains)  the  íields  are  covered  with  ox-eyed  daisies,  margói 
rüas  and  a  delicate,  transparent  flower  called  San  Migud. 
The  climate  of  the  valley  is  mild.  The  landscape  is  usually 
bathed  in  warm  sunshine,  and  the  air  vibrates  to  the  lilting 
of  many  birds  and  to  the  humming,  droning  monotone  (h 
countless  insects.  Water-lilies  nod  above  the  auiet  pools, 
tartles  climb  to  stones  and.  logs  to  dry  themselves  in  the 
sun  and  to  doze  in  the  golden  light;  the  occasional  ringing 
call  of  a  guinea-hen  echoes  across  the  open  and  blends  with 
the  melodious  whistle  of  quail,  or  the  hail  of  a  friendly 
ranchero  guarding  his  cattle.    In  the  sequestered  valleys  of 
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the  distant  hills  several  small  hamlets  nestle  cosily,  adver- 
tising  themselves  to  the  passing  world  by  the  small,  i>ointed 
church  spires  which  rise  above  the  trees.  The  tínkling 
notes  of  somé  hidden  chapel  bell  ride  down  occasionally  on 
the  summer  breeze.  As  we  near  the  falls  a  changing  cloud 
of  silver  mist,  shot  with  many  rainbows,  is  seen  hovering 
above  the  river  and  the  pool.  To  the  right  the  river  winds 
liké  a  brown  ribbon  along  the  valley  edge.  The  shallow  la- 
goons  are  the  winter  rendez vous  of  myriad  water-fowl.  The 
lowlands  are  covered  with  the  bright  green  of  growing  ^hya- 
cinths.  Small  boys  who  ofiFer  their  services  as  guides'(un- 
necessary)  await  the  arrival  of  the  car.  We  retrace  our 
steps  along  the  station  platform,  continue  down  a  clean  little 
Street  with  a  row  of  houses  on  the  lef t  and  a  hedge-row  on  the 
right,  and  on  reaching  the  end  of  the  street  (about  i  mile) 
we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  foUow  the  car  (rly.)  track,  to 
the  big  mill,  a  hundred  feet  or  more  beyond.  Above  the  mill  is 
a  new  brídge  spanning  the  river.  A  toll  is  collected  if  the 
centre  is  crossed.  The  best  river  view  of  the  falls  is  from  the 
roof  of  the  electric  light  and  power  station  at  the  base  of  the 
mill,  on  the  river  edge.  The  roof  is  reached  (permit  unneces- 
sary)  by  foUowing  the  winding  stone  stair  to  the  left  of  the 
track.  The  horse-shoe  fali  measures  524  ft.  from  tip  to  tip; 
the  fali  is  70  ft.  high.  The  volume  of  water  varies  with  the 
season.  During  the  dry  season  (Sept.-June)  the  river  dwindles 
to  about  30  small  saUoSf  leaving  the  edge  of  the  precipice  vis- 
ible  in  many  places.  During  the  rainy  season  a  dense  sheet 
of  brown  water  falls,  with  a  reverberatmg  roar,  intő  the  pool, 
while  fairy-like  clouds  of  rainbow-dotted  mist  hang  aoove 
it.  At  this  time  an  almost  constant  stream  of  uprooted  lirios 
pass  over  the  falls  and  whirl  away  to  find  lodgement,  and  grow 
with  amazing  vitality,  in  the  river  below.  The  upper  chutés 
beneath  the  bridge  are  oftentimes  choked  with  them,  to  the 
annoyahce  of  the  watchers  of  the  flumes  and  gates.  The  lily 
produces  a  pretty  blue  flower.  Pigs  are  very  fond  of  the  bulbs 
and  they  come  here  from  the  surrounding  coimtry  to  feed 
upon  them  —  wading  intő  the  river  and  catching  at  the  plants 
as  they  whirl  by.  Failing  in  this  they  seek  those  which  creep 
with  the  under-current  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 
Practice  renders  these  swine  semi-amphibious,  and  the  visitor 
may  sometimes  witness  the  odd  sight  of  a  score  or  more  ho^- 
backs  arching  above  the  water  liké  brown  or  black  basaltic 
rocks,  while  the  heads  of  the  owners  remain  under  water  for 
what  seems  an  uncommonly  long  time. 

The  river.  El  Rio  Santiago^  Imown  locally  as  Rio  Grandét 
fíows  out  of  Lajce  Chapala  and  is  the  same  stream  that  plunges 
through  the  Barranca  de  ObkUos  (p.  178)  near  Ouadalajara, 

The  electricpower  plánt  at  the  f  oot  of  the  falls  was  erected  with  a  view 
to  Buppiyins-Cfuadaiaiara  with  light  and  power.  The  falls  furnish  power 
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to  tbe  MiU  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jemta^  above  the  power-station,  and  to 
A  starch-factory  and  a  ootton-mill  further  down.  In  the  latter  mill  the 
cotton  marUaa  so  much  uBed  by  the  native  women  are  Dfiade. 

From  El  Castülo  we  continue  the  joumey  westward  to 
242  K.  Kinga.  252  K.  La  Junta.  We  climb  once  more  to  the 
highlands  and  secure  splendid  views  (to  the  1.)  of  wide  valleys 
hemmed  in  at  the  honzon  by  blue-peaked  hills.  Lakes  whose 
entire  surfaces  are  blue  with  water-Iilies  lie  in  the  depressions 
and  the  hillsides  are  furrowed  by  many  vertícal  arroyos, 
The  town  of  San  Pedro,  crowning  the  erest  of  a  hill,  is  seen 
on  the  r.  We  descend  rapidly.  Soon  the  spires  and  domes  of 
Guadalajara  come  intő  view.   260  K.  Guadklajara,  see  below.. 


35.  Guadalajara. 

AzrlTlL  The  rly.  station  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Calle  de  San  Fran^ 
ciaco  and  is  within  5  min.  walk  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  of  most  of 
the  hotels.  Cabs  are  to  be  had  at  the  stand  across  the  street.  If  the  trav- 
eller  is  undecided  where  he  wUl  lodge  he  can  deliver  his  hand-4uggage^  to 
tícargador  (they  are  alwa]^s  to  be  found  outside  the  station,  comp.  p.  lii), 
use  mm  as  a  carrier  or  guide,  and  visit  the  different  hotels  until  suitable 
rooms  are  found ;  25  c.  u  the  man  goes  direct  to  the  hotel.  The  hotel  man- 
ager  will  send  for  the  heavy  lugraige.  Trunks  to  the  near-by  hotels,  25  c. ; 
to  the  most  distant,  50  c.  Hotd  runners  meet  all  trains.  Tram-cars  (faré 
5  c.)  pass  in  front  of  the  station  and  connect  it  with  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs. 

Trains  on  the  branch  line  for  (56  M.)  Ameoa,  and  for  the  Ramalde  San 
Morcos  which  leads  off  from  La  Vega  (on  the  Ameca  line)  to  (29  M.)  San 
Karoot,  leave  from  this  station.  For  the  Oollma-Mainaiitllo  Bzt«iial(m, 
see  Rte.  36.  p.  183. 

Trains  on  the  Snd  Paolfloo  de  Kazioo  Line  (West  Coast  Ronte,  p.  89, 
Rte.  23)  start  N.  (at  present)  from  Orendain  station,  on  the  Guadalajara' 
Ameca  braxich  of  the  Fos.  Nacionalea  de  Aíex.  0)n8ult  the  Quia  Ofícial. 

Hotals  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Garda  (Pl.  C,  4).  Cor.  Calles  Maestransa 
and  Piaceres  (4  min.  walk  toward  the  N.-E.)  with  good'baths  (30-50c.). 
Am.  Pl.  from  S3.50  up.  Rooms  from  $1.50  up.  American  management. 
Frequented  by  Americans,  and  well  spoken  of. 

Hotd  CosmopoUla  (Pl.  C,  5),  immediately  across  the  street  (to  the  1.) 
from  the  station.  No  charge  for  luggage  to  the  hotel.  American  manage- 
ment; $3.50  to  $5,  Am.  Pl.  The  best  rooms  face  the  Calle  San  Francisco. 

Oran  Hotel  Francia  (Pl.  C,  4),  Cor.  Calles  Maestranza  and  Pedro 
Moreno  (immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Palacio  de  Gobiemo,  6  min.  walk 
from  the  station),  French  management  and  cuisine;  $3  to  $6  Am.  Pl. 

The  Americano  (Pl.C,  5),  on  the  Ave.  Corona  (2  min.  walk  from  the 
station,  toward  the  N.-E.),  Amer.  management  and  plán,  $2  to  $5. 

There  are  a  nwnber  of  smaller  hotels. 

M MBS  Of  Transportattoii. 

Oalia  meet  all  trains;  to  the  hotel,  50  c;  by  the  hr.  75  c.  (dotible  after 
10  p.  M.  and  on  Sundays  and  feast  days).  Stands  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  The  city  is  compact  and  distances  are  short.  Tram-oan  (Compaűia 
de  Tranvíae  Ijue  y  Fuerza  de  Guadalajara)  provide  a  ^ood  and  prompt 
service  (5-20  c),  and  reach  the  subm'bs  cheaply  and  ^mckly.  The  3d  cl. 
oars  are  not  favored  bv  foreigners.  Horseback  riding  is  popular.  EoriMI 
($2-$ő  a  day)  can  be  nad  at  any  of  the  many  stables  or  by  applying  to 
tbe  hotel  manager. 
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Automobile  QkunfB,  Thereareseveralof  these.  Gonsult  hotel  manager 
or  advertisements  m  the  newspapers.  A  local  ordinance  limits  the  speed 
within  the  city  limits  to  12  kilóm,  an  hr.  (See  Automobiles,  p.  xxxviii.) 

BatllB  (comp.  p.  lii)  at  the  dififerent  hotels  and  in  other  partsof  the  city. 

Poit  A  Tolograpli  Offloos.    Various  branches. 

Banks,  where  money  can  be  exchanged  and  Lettes  of  Credit  and 
Drafts  cashed:  Commercial  Banking  Co.  —  Banco  de  Jalitco  —  Baneo 
Nációnál  de  Mexico  —  Banco  de  Londree  y  Mexico  —  and  others. 

Sliopa*  The  best  native  shops  {iiendae)  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  por- 
talee  and  the  plaza.  Prices  are  usually  flexible  and  foreigners  are  gen- 
eralty  asked  more  than  the  goods  are  worth  or  the  dealer  expects  to  ré- 
céivé (comp.  p.  Ixix).  As  a  rule  the  shops  dose  for  the  mid-day  siesta 
from  1  to  3.  Drawn-linen,  pottery,  curios  and  the  líke  can  oftentmies  be 
purchased  to  better  advantage  in  the  foreign  shops,  where  prices  are,  as 
a  rule.  fixed.  Very  fíne  drawn-linen  (comp.  p.  Ixix)  is  made  in  the  religious 
schools,  but  it  is  usually  oontracted  for  by  foreign  dealers.  That  onered 
for  sale  in  the  streets  and  at  the  rl^.  station  is  apt  to  be  poor  in  quality. 
Good  earapea,  local  pottery  (p.  Ixxiv),  Spanish  fans,  and  lace-mantillas 
of  exquisite  workmanship  are  usually  to  be  had  in  the  shops  and  they 
make  desirable  souvenirs. 

Amorloan  Newspapors  and  magazines,  Mexican  cigars,  curios,  etc, 
at  the  Sonora  News  Co.  (Pl.  C,4)  in  the  Calle  de  San  Francisco,  140. 

Amtrloan  lialMidashary,  "El  Regal,"  E.  D.WiUing  y  Cia.,  Gallé  de 
San  Francisco,  143. 

Oafés.  Somé  of  the  best  afe  in  or  near  theportalea,  fronting.  or  con- 
tiguous  to,  the  Plaza  Mayor,  Usually  under  French,  (jrerman.  Italian  or 
Mexican  management.  Tips  (comp.  p.  lix)  are  less  than  in  Mexico  City. 

Guadalajara  (Arabic  Wala-l-Hajarah,  or  rocky  river; 
named  for  the  Moorish  city  of  Guadalajara  in  Spain),  5,200  ft. 
above  sea-level,  with  a  population  of  125,000;  one  of  the  clean- 
est,  íinest,  brightest,  and  healthiest  of  the  Mexican  cities,  on 
gently  sloping  ground  with  low  hills  to  the  north,  east  and 
south ;  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  of  a  university  and  of  a  number 
of  rich  and  handsome  churches,  is  frequently  referred  to  by 
enthusiastic  writers  as  the  **  Pearl  of  the  Occident,"  "Sultana 
of  the  West,"  the  "Mexican  Dresden,"  and  so  on.  After  the 
Mexican  Capital  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  orderly,  the 
handsomest  and  most  attractive  city  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 
Its  hotels  are  cheerful  and  possess  certain  modem  comforts, 
its  people  are  educated,  industríous  and  simpáticOf  and  becanse 
of  tnis  latter  the  place  is  unusually  progressive.  The  Tapatios, 
or  Gtiadalajarefíos,  as  the  inhabitants  are  called,  are  a  well-set- 
up  and  handsome  lot,  particularly  the  women,  somé  of  whom 
are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  The  critical  visitor  will  not 
fail  to  observe  the  preponderance  of  white  faces  —  the  pure- 
bloods  here  being  in  the  majority. 

The  States  of  Jaliaco  and  Michoacan  bear  somewhat  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mexican  Republic  that  Massaohusetts  and  Virginia  do  to  the 
United  States  —  both  having  been  coionized  by  the  better  classes.  After 
the  Conquest  many  of  the  Spanish  nobility  chose  Cruadalajara  and  Morelia 
(p.  202)  for  their  home  in' the  New  World,  and  the  practically  unadul- 
terated  desoendants  of  these  folk  are  noticeable  in  the  two  cities. 

The  generous  climate  (p.  164-)  of  Guadalajara^  and  theabaence 
of  that  insidious  form  of  insanity  alluded  to  as  the  "  strenuous 
life,"  preserve  the  people  and  prolong  theip  lives.    Pvlque 
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(p.  Ixxxii),  the  curse  oí  the  Mexican  table-land,  is  not  produced 
in  Jalisco  in  appreciable  quantities,  and  its  períshabie  nature 
prevents  its  being  shipped  hither.  Its  ^bsence  is  alsó  a  great 
benefit  to  the  people.  As  a  direct  consequence  the  lower 
classes  of  Guadalajara  are  more  alert,  better  dressed,  better 
nouríshed  and  are  more  willing  workers  and  better  citizens 
than  their  sedden  brethren  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

History.  The  city  was  named  by  Captain  Jvon  de  Ofíaie 
in  honor  of  his  commander  Nuno  de  Gvzmany  who  waí  bom 
in  the.Spanish  city  of  Guadalajara,  It  was  founded  in  1530, 
or  thereabout,  and  when  the  rebeUious  Indians  had  been  sub- 
duéd  somé  years  later,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  rich 
region  long  known  as  El  Reino  de  Nuevo  Galicia  (The  Kingdom 
of  New  Galicia).  By  a  decree  of  the  Audiencia  Reál  it  was 
made  (in  1560)  the  seat  of  the  Episcopal  power  of  Western 
Mexico.  El  IVustrimno  Sefíor  Don  Pedro  Gomez  Marabar  was  the 
first  bishop,  and  every  year  the  Cathedral  Chapter  erects  a 
temporary  cenotaph  to  celebrate  his  funeral  rites,  while  mass 
is  simg  for  the  etemal  repose  of  his  sóul.  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
a  lieutenant  of  Hernan  CortéSj  a  conquistadorf  and  a  dashing 
fígure  in  the  Spanish  invasion  of  Mexico,  died  here  July  4, 
1541.1 

In  1810  Guadalajara  had  upward  gf  60,000  inhabitants  and 
was  prosperous.  The  War  for  Independence  brought  commer- 
cial  stagnation  to  it,  and  for  a  decade  or  more  it  went  back- 
ward.  reace  induced  renewed  prosperitv,  but  nothing  equal 
to  that  initiated  by  the  appearance  oi  the  fírst  American 
locomotive,  which  reached  here  April  16, 1888,  and  awakened 
the  people  to  the  meaning  of  progress  along  foreign  Unes. 

As  a  generál  rule  reform  movements  in  the  Repub.  operate 
first  in  the  capital,  then  spread  gradually  to  the  two  oceans 
and  the  frontier.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Cl\urch  is  more  prominent 
in  Guadalajara  tban  in  somé  other  Mex.  cities.  Almost  every 
hour  during  the  day  the  ringing  of  eh.  bells  is  heard,  and 
religíous  observances  seem  more  a  part  of  the  people's  lives 
than  elsewhere.  Ecclesiastics  are  more  in  evidence  on  the 
streets  and  the  lower  classes  vie  with  each  other  in  efforts 
to  kiss  the  clerieal  hand.  Guadalajara  has  always  been  noted 
for  the  sane  and  liberal  ideas  of  its  rulers,  and  the  people  are 
happy  and  enlightened.  The  memory  of  this  city  and  its 
contented  inhabitants,  its  brilliant  sunshine,  its  quaint  build- 
ings  and  its  matchless  blue  sky,  remains  with  the  traveller 
long  after  he  has  left  Mexico.  The  serenity  of  the  life  at 
Guadalajara  appeals  to  most  men,  while  its  flower-decked 


1  He  was  mortally  injured  by  being  tbrown  from  his  horse  intő  a 
rocky  ravine  near  MamaniUo,  and  he  was  brought  to  Gtiadalajara  iox 
medical  attention.  A  suit  of  armor  said  to  ha  ve  been  wom  by  him  on 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  during  the  Conquest  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  is 
preeerved  in  the  Mueeo  Nációnál  at  Mexioo  City. 
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patioa  and  balconies  recall  memoríes  of  the  romantic  cities 
of  Southern  Spain. 

The  Climate  is  almost  perfect,  and  the  city  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  known  as  a  sort  of  open-air  sanitarium  for  tubercular 
patients.  Between  Sept.  and  June  the  atmosphere  is  excep- 
tionaliy  dry  and  its  effect  on  the  nerves  is  benefícial.  The 
climate  has  been  aptly  described  as  "June  air  with  October 
touches."  April  and  Alay  are  a  trifle  warm,  but  the  remainder 
of  the*  year  is  delightful.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is 
73°  Fahr.  The  word  "  winter  '*  is  merely  a  courteous  defínition 
applied  to  thoroughly  enjoyable  sunny  days  f ringed  with.  a 
tang  of  light  frost.  The  houses  are  chimneyless,  the  trees 
never  entirely  lose  their  verdure,  and  the  beautiful,  semi-tropi- 
cal  flowers  bloom  perennially.  T?he  song-birds,  of  which  there 
are  many,  never  desert  the  city.  The  July  and  August  sunsets 
are  almost  as  lovely  as  the  gorgeous  productions  of  the  Cochin- 
China  and  the  Phihppine  coasts.  Diuing  the  rainy  season 
(June  -  Sept.)  the  city  is  visited  occasionally  by  electrical 
storms  of  great  spectacular  beauty. 

The  blue  sky  suddenly  becomes  overcast,  dense  cloud-billows  raoe  up 
from  the  south,  reach  out  toward  the  east  and  form  imposin^  sky- 
pictures  which  are  torn  intő  shreds  by  the  winds,  to  re-form  agam  and 
a^n.  The  visorous  and  prolonged  thunder  becomes  deafenin^,  the 
wmds  blow  with  increasing  fury,  long  ribbons  of  vivid  and  temfying 
lightning  {relampagueo)  rend  the  heavens  and  not  infrequently  shatter 
church  spu'es  and  flag-poles.  Then  from  out  the  black  maelstrom  of 
seetfaing  clouds  dart  crystal  rods  of  rain  that  slant  through  the  air  and 
beat  up  miniatűré  whirl winds  of  dúst  where  they  impinge  on  the  earth. 
Boon  tne  streets  run  rivulets  of  brown  water  Whicn  promptly  change  intő 
torrents  and  then  intő  spreading  lakelets  —  spume-f ringed,  and  which 
swirl  and  bubble  in  an  effort  to  escape  through  the  congested  sewers. 
For  an  hour  or  more  the  rainfall  is  tremendous.  Presently  a  winsome 
eye  of  blue  sky  peers  timidl  v  and  beguilingiy  through  the  plunging  cloud 
wrack.  A  brisk.  perfume-Iaden  breeze  whips  up  from  the  soutn;  the 
streets  dry  rapidly  and  the  aeríal  storm-remnants  are  whisked  away 
beyond  the  horizon.  Then  the  conciliatory  sun  comes  smilingly  forth: 
the  rotund  rain-drops  cease  their  methodical  search  for  the  centre  of 
gravity  along  the  telephoné  wires,  the  tear-drenched  orange  trees  in  the 
deep  green  plaza  ^isten  üke  the  eves  of  a  child  whose  grief  nas  been  sud- 
denly changed  to  joy,  and  Wala-l-Ha^arah  basks  languidly  and  serenely 
beneath  an  incomparable  lapiz-lazuli  sky  which  stretches  like  an  un- 
ruffled  sea  from  horizon  to  horizon. 

The  Plaza  Mayor»  £1  Palacio,  La  Catedral,  etc. 

The  Main  Plaza,  —  called  alsó  Plaza  Mayor^  P.  de  la  Corír 
stüudón  and  P.  de  Armas  (comp.  p.  liii  and  Pl.  C,  4),  — a 
^rden-like  promenade  near  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
city,  is  flanked  by  the  Palacio*dí  Gobiemo,  the  Cathedral, 
and  by  picturesque  portales.  A  line  of  prolifíc  orange  trees 
(naranjos)  ring  the  outer  edge  of  the  square  and  in  the  centre 
are  parterres  of  flowers  and  a  music  kiosk,  where  the  military 
bánd  plays  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  During  these  hours  the  spot  is  the 
most  animated  and  attractive  in  the  city.  A  strip  of  pavement 
between  the  curb  and  the  outer  tier  of  seats  is  reserved  for 
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the  lower  classes,  who  obey  the  local  custom  and  do  not  pro- 

menade  or  mingíe  in  the  inner  lines.  The  big  hats  and  bright 

sarapes  of  the  pelados,  the  dainty  mantiüas  and  Parisian 

toilettes  of  the  ladies,  and  the  ckarro  costumes  of  somé  of 

the  men  (usually  rancheros  or  members  of  the  class  fond  of 

horseback  riding)  form  a  pleasing  picture  which  visitors  should 

not  fail  to  see. 

The  men  of  the  lower  class  formerly  wore  aombreros  of  such  unwieldy 
I)roportions  —  hats  with  brims  so  wide  that  they  had  to  be  doffed  or 
tipped  to  one  side  when  the  owner  en tered  a  street-car  or  any  other  place 
with  a  narrow  door  —  that  the  local  government  considered  them  a 
public  nuisance  and  imposed  a  tax  (effective  in  Jan.,  1908)  of  one  peao 
for  each  ten  centimeters  of  brim  above  a  certain  width.  It  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  narrower  brim  hats  more  fashionable. 

In  the  arcades  or  portales  which  fiánk  the  £.  and  N.  sides 
of  the  plaza  (and  which  are  named  for  the  revolutionary 
heroes  Bravó j  Gv^rrero;  AbasolOf  MordoSy  Aldamay  Mator 
moros,  AUendej  Mina  and  Hidalgó)  and  which  continue  quite 
around  the  square  to  the  N.,  the  traveller  will  find  mucn  to 
interest  him  among  the  picturesque  groups  about  the  little 
stalls  or  puestos  where  sweetmeats,  strawbemes,  native  drinks, 
cigarettes  and  whatnot  are  sold.  Ón  feast  days  many  country 
folks  come  here  to  sell  their  home-made  wares.  The  mixed 
drínks  should  be  regarded  with  a  prudent  eve  by  the  stranger 
unacquainted  with  Mexican  microbes,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered  that  pomographic  post-cards  are  not  admitted 
to  the  government  mails. 

The  architectural  differentiation  of  Gimdalajara,  by  no  means 
so  marked  as  that  of  Puebla^  is  notable  in  certain  aspects. 
Perhaps  the  handsomest  edifice  in  the  city  —  certainly  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  its  class  in  the  Republic  —  is  the 

Government  Palace,  or  Palado  de  Gobierno  (on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Plaza  de  ArmaSf  Pl.  C,  4),  celebrated  as  an  excellent 
example  of  the  ChurrigueresqiLe  (p.  cxxxii)  blended  with  the 
Rococo  and  applied  to  a  secular  building.  The  main  entrance, 
in  the  centre  of  the  fagade,  is  strikingly  handsome.  The 
massive  piers  with  their  diapered  squares  suggest  the  Norman 
order.  The  Corinthian  capitals  support  "an  element  of 
positive  beauty  in  the  statues  of  War  and  Peace,  thoroughlv 
expressive  of  their  subjects  and  finely  contrasted  in  sentiment. ' 
Twenty-one  massive  key-stones,  with  glyphs  liké  the  chan- 
nels  of  a  Doric  pier,  surround  the  entrance  and  form  the  arch. 
Above  is  a  mass  of  lonic  enrichments,  a  small  platform  en- 
closed  by  an  irón  reja^  then  a  smaller  doorway  (a  replica  of 
the  one  below)  beneath  a  line  of  heavy  dog-tooth  moulding, 
and  a  splendid  arch  flanked  by  intricate  carvings.  Imme- 
diately  above  this  is  the  handsome  clock-tower,  richly  adomed 
and  surmounted  by  the  flag-staff  {ásta  dd  pafteWon)  and  two 
cuirasses  and  helmets.  Similar  omaments  rim  the  length 
of  the  building.    lonic  pilasters  flank  the  lateral  doorways 
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(all  of  which  are  good  examples  of  wood  carving),  handsome 
rejas  bar  the  windows,  and  a  line  of  graceful  irón  balconies 
(of  native  workmanship)  adom  the  upper  story.  The  generál 
effect  of  the  fínely  proportioned  building  is  unusually  pleas- 
ing.  A  walk  quite  around  the  structure  will  repay  the  lover 
of  quaint  and  massive  architecture.  Note  the  curious  gar- 
goyles.  The  blending  of  the  Spanish-Moorish  with  the  Hellenic 
architecture  is  strikinsly  effective.  The  generál  martial  air  of 
the  building,  the  loopnoles  and  fortress-like  windows,  testify 
to  its  ability  to  withstand  a  siege. 

The  interior  patios  are  large  and  clean.  A  handsome  stair- 
way  leads  to  the  govemment  offices  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
priváté  office  {despacho  particular)  of  the  Govemor  (gober- 
nador)  is  adomed  with  portraits  of  f ormer  govemors  of  Jalisco, 
The  originál  building  was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  in  1^3 
and  cost  $99,000.  Since  then  many  iVnprovements  ha  ve  been 
added.  The  structure  was  badly  shaken  by  a  powder  explosion 
in  Jan.,  1859.  Here  Migud  Hidalgó  yCostiüa  sketched  out  and 
wrote  part  of  his  famous  Declaration  of  Independence.  On 
March  12, 1858,  Benito  Juarez  narrowly  escaped  assassination 
here  at  the  hands  of  a  reactíonary  revolutionisrt.  Here  alsó 
on  Nov.  11,  1889,  General  Ramon  Corona,  one  of  the  sanest 
and  best  govemors  the  state  ever  had,  died  from  knife  wounds 
iiiílicted  by  a  lunatic.  A  handsome  statue  to  thís  enlightened 
govemor  stands  in  the  Jardin  de  San  Francisco.  The  caüe 
which  flanks  this  jardin  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  in  Guadalajara  is  the  old  convent  Church  of 
Santa  Monica  (Pl.  C,  4),  on  the  street  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  W.  portion  of  the  city.  The  longitudinal  fa9ade  is 
highly  omamented  in  a  sort  of  elaborate  Plateresque,  intri- 
cately  carved  in  many  designs.  The  big  statue,  now  in  a  ruin- 
ous  state,  of  San  Cristóhaly  at  one  comer,  is  17th  cent.  work; 
as  indicated  by  the  double-headed  eagle  that  appears  in  two 
places.  The  f agadé  of  this  old  eh.  is  one  of  the  "sights'*  of 
Guadalajara.  The  two  entrances  lead  intő  the  single  nave, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  exteriőr  would  indicate.  The  white 
and  gold  altars  which  adom  the  sides  of  the  nave  are  modem. 
The  interior  contains  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  the 
traveller. 

The  Cathedral  (Pl.  C,  4),  the  head  of  the  score  or  more 
Catholic  churches  of  the  city,  was  begun  July  31,  1571,  and 
completed  and  oonsecrated  Feb.  19,  1618;  the  comer-stone 
was  laid  by  the  Ilustrisimo  Bishop  Ayala.  The  edifíce  was 
much  injured  by  the  severe  earthquake  of  1750;  that  of  1818 
destroyed  the  tagadé  and  threw  down  the  towers  —  which 
were  rebuilt  to  be  again  demolished  31  years  later  and  from 
a  similar'cause. 

Owing  to  the  reconstniction  necessitated  by  these  earth- 
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quakes^and  to  the  eoclesiastical  ragé  f or  renovatíons  —  which 
oftentimes  produces  lamentable  results  —  the  structuie  re- 
presiBQts  such  a  medley  of  inconffruous  and  irreconcilable 
architectural  f eatures  tbat  it  has  oeen  the  object  of  much 
caustic  críticism  by  lovers  of  the  fíne  old  Spanish  structures 
which  dot  the  Republic.  The  originál  idea  of  the  builders 
seems  to  ha  ve  been  to  erect  a  Gothic  pile,  but  dnring  numer- 
ous  reconstructions  Tuscan,  Arabic,  Mudéjar,  Corínthian, 
Byzantine,  Doric  and  other  enirichments  ha  ve  been  added; 
the  present  structure  is  therefore  a  somewhat  unique,  though 
not  wholly  inharmonious,  blend  of  many  orders.  HarcUy  a 
single  architectonic  phase  is  wanting.  Albeit  the  assembung 
of  these  various  styles  produces  a  somewhat  fantastic  result, 
with  a  tendency  to  over-elaboration,  the  non-critical  traveller 
will  admit  that  its  very  extravagance  is  interesting,  as  its 
exuberant  development  recalls  certain  of  the  sumptuous 
pagan  temples  of  India  and  of  the  Far  East.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  strikmg  ezample  in  Mexico  of  the  Transitional  Style 
as  applied  to  a  prominent  cathedral. 

The  huge  structure  is  so  hemmed  in  on  three  sides  that  it  is 
difficult  td  find  a  point  whence  its  immense  proportions  can 
be  studied  to  advantage.  It  flanks  the  Plaza  Mayor  and  has 
two  side  entrances  leading  therefrom;  the  main  entrance, 
with  three  sets  of  massive  doors,  faces  the  Avemda  Álcáidé^ 
while  another  door,  used  chiefly  as  an  exit,  opens  ontó  the 
Jardin  de  la  Soledad.  The  Spanish-Moorish  section,  which 
overlooks  the  flaza  and  the  Pcdacio  de  Gohverno,  is  where  the 
eacristán  dwells.  The  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallel- 
ogram  200  ft.  long  by  110  ft.  wide,  with  a  íine  new  cupola 
(above  the  Basilica)  completed  in  1908.  The  large  leaded 
glass  Windows,  of  the  12  Apostles,  in  this  superstructure, 
are  the  work  of  Mexican  artisans.  The  yellow  and  white  tiles, 
in  the  Mudéjar  style,  wrought  in  the  Greek  key-pattem  which 
adoms  the  striking  cimborioy  recall  somé  of  the  gorgeous 
domes  of  Persia  and  Hindustan. 

The  pyramidal  Byzantine  Towers  which  dominate  the  city 
and  are  visible  for  miles  around,  are  200  ft.  high  and  they 
command  attention  by  being  quite  unlíke  anything  in  Mexico. 
Lines  of  incandescent  lamps  lead  along  the  ridges  to  the  pin- 
nacles,  and  when  illuminated  the  effect  is  strikingly  attractive 
—  if  somewhat  theatrical.  The  view  from  the  towers  is  very 
fíne  and  should  not  be  omitted  (small  fee  to  the  aacristán). 
The  panoráma  embraces  San  PedrOf  many  suburban  towns 
and  an  extensive  sweep  of  the  pleasant  campina.  In  one  of 
the  towers  is  a  bell,  La  Campamta  del  CorreOf  which  is  struck 
only  on  momentous  occasions.  The  dome  was  once  shattered 
bv  lightning,  and  for  many  years  thereaf ter,  at  the  approach 
of  thunderstorms,  another  bell,  San  Clemmle,  was  rung  to 
ward  off  the  danger.  After  this  bell  had  failed  several  times 
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of  its  purpose,  the  eh.  was  equipped  with  the  lightning-rods  of 
the  beretics. 

A  handsome  irón  reja  of  native  workmanship  encloses  the 
spacious  átrium.  The  f agadé  is  decorated  ín  brown  and  white 
tints.  The  great  doors,  which  are  swung  on  huge  pivots  let 
intő  the  stone  floor  and  the  upper  cross-beams  in  the  singular 
fashion  mentioned  at  p.  444,  and  which  are  studded  with  a 
multiplicity  of  irón  bosses  and  knockers  (Sp.  Uamadores;  Ara- 
bic  aldabones)f  are  interesting  examples  of  early  craftsmanship. 
Above  the  central  entrance  is  theinscription:  Esta  Iglesiaca;^ 
dral  fué  agregada  en  lő  de  Junio  de  1862  á  la  Basüica  Lateran- 
ense  de  Roma —  this  cathedral  church  was  added  to  the  Román 
Lateran  Basilica  June  15, 1862.  (The  See  of  Guadalaiara  was 
founded  July  31,  1548,  imder  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin and  the  Apostle  Saint  James.  It  was  elevated  to  an  Arch- 
bishopric  Mch.  16, 1863.)  The  niched  figures  are  those  of  the 
Apostles ;  the  basso-relievo  group  in  the  pediment  represents  a 
Bcene  from  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  Surmounting  this 
fan-shaped  pediment  is  a  little  clock-tower,  sentinelled  by  the 
needle-like  spires.  The  entire  decoration  of  the  fagade  dates 
from  1907. 

The  omate,  rather  than  artistic,  Interior,  with  its  im- 
mense  nave  and  fiankíng  aisles,  decorated  in  white  and  gold, 
is  very  striking:  the  notable  lack  of  Churrigueresgue  and 
Baroque  fitments  —  so  much  a  part  of  most  Mexican  cathe- 
drals  —  makes  it  resemble  a  foreign  church.  The  customary 
tall  gilded  retable  is  iacking  behind  the  high  altar,  but  its 
absence  is  made  up  by  the  fine  coroj  which  is  usually  flooded 
with  opalescent  light  from  the  great  leaded  glass  windows 
high  above.  Ten  massive  engaged  columns  with  gilded  Doric 
capitals  divide  the  nave  from  the  broad  aisles,  and  from  them 
and  their  corresponding  pilasters  spring  the  many  graceful 
and  pointed  arches  which  support  the  triple-vaulted  ceiling. 
The  nave  was  f ormérly  intercepted  by  the  choir  —  customary 
in  Spanish  cathedrals  —  but  it  was  removed  in  1827.  The 
great  organ  in  its  loft  above  the  W.  entrance  is  too  large  for 
its  setting  and  it  imparts  a  queer  look  to  that  end  of  the  eh. 
The  inscription  along  the  base  of  the  loft  advises  that  "this 
temple  was  consecrated  Oct.  22,  1716."  The  small  Greek 
crosses  in  gilt  frames,  which  hang  against  the  piers  and  pilas- 
ters, represent  the  14  Stations  ofthe  Cross.  The  carved  con- 
fessionals  which  stand  at  various  points  carry  inscriptions, 
certain  of  them  to  the  effect  that "  Your  sins  will  be  pardoned 
and  you  will  go  in  peace  '*  —  Vuestros  pecados  serán  perdon- 
ado8  é  ireis  en  paz.  Above  all  the  chapels  and  altars  are  me- 
dallion-like  paintings  of  allegorical  subjects. 

The  Chapel  ofla  Soledad,  first  on  the  r.  as  we  enter,  contains 
a  pasiUo  which  leads  intő  the  Basilica.  The  next  chapel,  dedi- 
cated  to  Santa  Teresa,  is  followed  by  the  Capiüa  de  ^n  Jüan 
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Nepomuceno.  Nőne  of  these  are  interesting.  The  next,  Chapbl 
OF  La  Pürísima  Virgen,  is  the  fínest  in  the  eh.  An  inseription 
above  the  entrance  advises  that  it  was  dedicated  Dec.  8, 1877. 
An  irón  grill,  usually  closed  and  locked,  separates  it  from 
the  aisle,  and  the  entrance  is  guarded  by  two  seated  fígures 
of  the  Doctors  of  the  Church.  High  above  is  a  handsome 
painting  i^presenting  Christ  driving  out  the  money  changers. 
This  picture,  now  so  high  up  that  a  glass  is  necessary  to  inspect 
it  carefuUy,  once  hung  above  the  W.  entrance;  to  fit  the  pre- 
sent  space  it  was  cut  down  and  the  date  and  the  painter's 
name  were  cut  off.*  The  allegorical  paintings  which  flank  the 
main  altar  are  without  merít.  The  side  altars  are  dedicated 
to  San  Pascucd  and  S.  Pedro,  The  tombs  of  former  Bishops 
of  the  diocese  are  good  examples  of  Mexican  sculpture. 

In  the  comer  at  the  r.  of  tne  entrance  to  the  pasiÜo  of  the 
sacristy  is  a  coffin  with  the  remains  of  Bishop  óarabüo,  who 
died  about  200  years  ago. 

We  enter  the  Sacristy  through  the  pasiüo  at  the  r.  of  the 
presbytery:  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  passage  are  of 
early  bishops  and  canons  of  the  eh.  and  cali  for  no  particular 
mention.  The  huge  carved-wood  door  of  the  sacristy  is  usually 
locked,  but  a  fee  of  25  c.  "  oils  up  "  the  sacrístan,  economizes 
time,  and  gains  one  ready  admission.  Within  this  room  is  the 
most  precious  possession  of  the  Cathedral  —  if  not  of  the 
entire  Republic  —  Murillo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin^  which 
hangs  above  the  entrance.  The  large  painting  in  a  massive 
gilt  frame  which  fills  the  end  of  the  sacristy  is  La  Santisima 
Trinidadf  a  copy  (by  Fdipe  Castro)  of  the  originál,  now  in 
Romé,  by  Rafael.*  The  fine  old  stained  estante,  which  contains 
the  eh.  vestments,  dates  from  1700  and  is  made  of  cedar- 
wood  from  the  Barranca  de  Oblatos.  On  request  the  sacristan 
win  provide  an  opera-glass  for  a  closer  inspection  of  the  As- 
sumption. In  point  of  color  and  freshness  this  picture  is 
perhaps  supefior  to  any  of  thfe  pictures  by  this  master,  in 
American  collections,  and  it  is  the  equal  of  many  of  those 
distributed  throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  beautiful  example 
of  MuriIlo*s  best  manner,  and  the  longer  the  enthusiast  looks 
upon  it  the  stronger  becomes  its  attractiveness.  Evén  the 
ordinary  superíicial  sightseer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
the  solemn  beauty  of  this  canvas.  The  tender  loveliness  of  the 
Virgin's  face  and  the  wistf ulness  of  the  great  eyes  are  very 
strikíng.    Art-lovers  who  have   studied  the  almost  priceless 

1  This  is  a  oommon  form  of  vandalism  in  Mexican  ohurches.  Mairy 
splendid  paintings  are  found  without  name  or  date,  and  the  eh.  records 
make  no  mention  of  them.  The  íine  picture  in  the  sacrist;^  of  the  Morelia 
Cathedral,  described  at  p.  204,  is  another  instance  in  pomt. 

*  In  the  originál  the  holy  founders  of  different  religious  orders  stand 
near  the  foot:  while  in  the  oopy  two  of  these  have  been  replaoed  by 
figures  of  Santo  Tomáa  de  Aquino  and  San  Bemardo.  The  generál  effect 
is  injured  by  the  flood  of  líght  which  pours  upon  the  picture. 
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Eaintings  by  this  master  in  the  Madrid  Gallery  have  perehance 
een  haunted  by  the  absorbii^  charm  of  his  Madonnas  — 
paintings  in  which  he  exoelled.  Their  faces  wear  an  indefínable 
attraction  which  differentiates  them  from  all  others.  The 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  liquid,  melancholv  eyes,  the  tender, 
aknost  visibly  trembUng  mouth,  and  the  oeauty  of  the  gen- 
erál expression  places  them  in  a  class  apart.  Muríllo's  women 
seem  to  belon^  more  to  the  20th  century  than  to  that  in  which 
the  great  artist  lived  and  painted  and  loved,  and  this  is, 
mayhap,  why  the  present  day  devotees  iove  them  best.  The 
Muríllo  faces  are  so  distinctivé  that  a  glimpse  of  one  usually 
enables  the  art-lover  to  recognize,  at  a  glancé,  all  the  others. 
The  "  immortal  ray  of  the  sóul "  shines  through  the  eyes  of  his 
Madonnas  in  a  way  that  thrílls  the  observer  and  impresses 
the  picture  on  his  mind.  In  art  Velasquez  is  spoken  ot  as  an 
eagle,  Muríllo  as  an  angel.  The  latter  is  thought  to  combine 
the  truth  of  Velasquez  with  the  vigorous  effects  of  Ribera, 
the  harmbnious  tranenparency  of  T^tian,  and  the  brílliant 
vivacity  of  Rubens.  Spaín  gave  him  the  name  of  Pintor 
de  las  Concepcianes  (painter  of  the  Conceptions)  because  he 
was  insuperable  in  the  art  of  representing  the  divine  idea. 

When  Spain  was  in  the  throes  of  the  Peninsular  War  it  washard- 

Sushed  for  funds  with  which  to  repel  Napóleon  I  and  his  invading  army. 
[exico,  along  with  the  other  Crown  Colonies,  was  drawn  upon,  and 
Níieva  Galícia  (and  Ouadalajara  in  particular)  re8i>onded  promptly  and 
nobly  to  the  appeal  for  help.  The  cnurch  corjKtration  was  indefatigable 
in  its  efiforts  to  raise  money,  and  many  of  the  silver  candelabra  and  other 
ornaments  were  melted  and  oonverted  intő  cash  to  sweli  the  King's 
war-chest.  As  an  evidence  of  his  gratitude  the  Spanish  monarch  pre* 
sented  the  church  with  this  Murillo,  which  hung  for  man^  years  on  the 
walls  of  the  Escorial.  During  the  French  in  vasion  of  Spam  (1812)  Mar- 
shal Soult  appropriated,  from  the  Seville  Gathedral,  a  famous  A^mimp' 
Hon  by  Muríllo,  which  now  hanss  in  the  Louvre  Gallery,  it  having  been 
purchased  by  the  French  Govt.  from  his  heirs,  for  615,000  francs.  During 
the  French  Intervention  of  Mexico  (1867)  an  effort  was  made  to  send  this 
picture  to  Francé.  Finding  the  dericals  too  warjr  to  admit  of  its  being 
stolen.  Napóleon  III  offered  $40,000  for  it,  which  o|[er  was  refused. 
Attempts  were  then  made  to  secure  the  picture  by  fair  means  or  foul.  and 
to  prevent  its  expatriation  it  was  hidden  in  a  seoret  niche  in  the  wall, 
where  it  remainea  for  ten  years.  The  French  troops  sought  it  in  vain. 
Almost  fabulous  sums  have  been  offered  for  this  canvas,  the  authenticity 
of  which  is  unquestioned. 

Leaving  the  sacristía  we  cross  the  paaillo,  ascend  (on  the  r.) 
a  short  ílight  of  stone  steps  and  enter  the  coro.  The  siüeríaf 
of  fine  Cocobolo  wood  (from  the  forests  of  Tepic),  contains 
22  seats  in  the  lower  tier  (for  the  capellano8)t  30  in  the  upper 
(for  los  canónigos)  and  a  central  one  for  the  Archbishop,  or 
an  equally  high  eh.  dignitary.  The  siüas  are  beautifully 
polished  and  massive,  and  are  carved  after  Flemish  designs. 
The  stained-glass  windows  above  are  of  French  workman- 
ship.  Most  of  those  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  from  the 
Mexican  house  of  Pellandini.  The  date  and  inscríptíon  below 
the  Archbishop's  seat  refer  to  the  four  marble  fígures  (Saints 
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Mark,  Luké,  Mattbew  and  John)  which  were  brought  from 
Italy  for  the  adornment  of  the  AÜar  Mayor,  The  paintíngs 
of  these  aantos,  in  the  tríangle  of  the  dome  above  the  aiŰeria, 
are  the  work  of  the  Mexican  painter  VíUasefíor.  On  the  r. 
and  1.  walls  above  the  coro  are  two  curious  paintíngs  (medi- 
ocre)  of  the  dead  Cristo.  The  striking  picture  at  the  1.  above 
the  first  railiiig,  La  Reaurrecdón,  is  the  work  of  Felivé  Castro, 
as  is  alsó  the  companion  piece,  La  Adoración  de  loa  Reyes, 
A  small  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  a  silver  frame  occupies  the 
place  of  honor  at  the  rear  of  the  tabemacle  —  a  simpie  aífair 
adomed  with  four  marble  fígures  of  the  Apostles.  The  curious 
old  faciatolf  studded  with  brass  nails  and  mlaid  with  tortoise- 
shell  (carey)  and  mother-of-pearl  (madreperla  or  rMcar)^  con- 
tains  somé  quaint  and  crude  parchment  books  in  the  Latin. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  bronzé  Cristo  crucifíed. 

The  Altar  Mayor,  once  celebrated  for  its  rich  silver  oma- 
ments,  worth  many  thousands  of  pesos,  and  which  disap- 
peared  during  the  revolution  of  1860,  is  provided  with  a  small 
altar  on  its  four  sides,  from  which  mass  can  be  said  simul- 
taneously.  The  four  fígures  of  the  £vangelists  —  each  with 
a  bronzé  name-plate — are  of  Carrara  marble  and  are  the  work 
of  Genovese  sculptors;  they  are  admittedly  the  fínest  sculp- 
tures  of  their  class  in  Mexico.  The  communion  altar-rail 
(comulgaiorio)  is  of  massive  bronzé.  The  small  organ  above 
the  coro  is  used  in  the  daily  service;  that  in  the  organ  lóft, 
above  the  W.  entrance,  is  used  only  on  special  occasions. 

When  the  morning  sun  floods  the  coro  and -the  presbiterio 
with  a  wealth  of  light  filtered  through  the  colored  glass  Win- 
dows, the  effect  is  beautiful.  A  series  of  wheel  and  square 
Windows,  above  the  lateral  altars,  admits  light  to  the  main 
body  of  the  eh. 

Descending  from  the  coro  (on  the  r.)  we  come  to  the  altar 
dedicated  to  SarUa  Rosa  de  Lima  (comp.  p.  285).  Between 
this  and  the  next  altar,  San  Migud,  is  the  saccophagus  of 
the  3d  Bishop  of  Guadalajara,  Don  Francisco  MendioUif 
whose  body,  so  the  report  goes,  is  uncorrupted  by  time  and 
is  as  perfectly  preserved  as  when  it  was  laia  away  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.   It  is  never  shown. 

The  next  altar  is  dedicated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  Gua- 
dalupe;  between  this  and  the  altar  of  El  Seűor  San  Jósé 
is  the  exit  to  the  Jardin  de  la  Soledad,  The  altar  foUowing  is 
dedicated  to  San  Clementb.  The  last  on  this  side  of  the  eh. 
contains  a  Cristo  Crucificado  and  is  dedicated  to  El  Senor 
DE  LAS  Aguas.  Hard  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  organ  loft. 

Diagonally  across  the  street  from  the  W.  entrance  to  the 
Cathedral  is  the  old  Palacio  Arzobispal,  or  Bishop's  Palace, 
with  two  quaint,  squat  domes  and  a  fíne  patio. 

The  Baiiiica,  or  Sagrario,  adjoining  the  Cathedral  on  the 
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S.,  was  begun  in  1803,  completed  in  1843,  and  is  at  present  be- 
ing completely  reno va ted .  The  inscription  o ver  the  ö  .  entrance 
advises  that  the  edifice  is  due  to  the  piety  and  munifícenoe 
of  the  Illustrious  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  Don  Francisco  Antónia 
Alcalde  (to  whose  memory  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  the 
atríum  of  the  Santtuino  de  Nuestra  Senor  a  de  Guadalupe, 
p.  175),  and  that  the  inscription  was  placed  there  in  1839. 
The  door  to  the  E.  of  this  entrance  leads  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  sacristán.  Above  the  W.  entrance  is  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion :  Deíis  in  Domibtis  Eius  Cognoscetur.  The  statues  crowning 
the  faiadé  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco,  facing  the  plaza  of  the  same 
name,  stands  on  the  comer  of  the  Caües  dél  Nvuevo  Mundo 
and  San  Francisco  and  is  one  of  the  quaint  landmarks.  The 
old  Baroque  fagade  and  the  elaborately  carved  portai  are 
good  examples  of  eariy  Spanish  craftsmanship.  The  twin 
domes  —  best  seen  from  the  foot  of  San  Francisco  St.  —  are 
weather-beaten,  but  still  sturdy  relics  of  the  forcef ul  architect- 
ure  of  the  very  earliest  times;  for  the  eh.  dates  from  15^0 
and  is,  in  consequence,  one  of  the  oldest  religious  f  oundations 
in  western  Mexico.  The  rusty  towers  with  their  clinging  vege- 
tation —  the  rendezvous  of  many  pigeons  which  nest  in  the 
crannies  and  preen  themselves  on  the  sunlit  comers  —  are 
strq^gely  out  of  keeping  with  the  modem  aspect  of  the  streets 
below.  The  campanarios  are  crumbling  to  decay,  and  the 
thin,  complaining  notes  of  the  '  one-time  melodious  bells 
sound  üke  prophetic  voices  from  the  shadowy  pást.  These 
towers  ha  ve,  perchance,  looked  down  upon  many  a  glittering 
array  of  Spanish  knights,  vice-regal  trains,  and  processions 
of  cowled  monks  and  pensive  nuns,  for  Guadalajara  was  very 
religious  in  the  early  days,  and  the  influence  of  the  Reform 
Laws  was  a  iong  time  taking  root  in  the  deep  ecclesiastical 
soil  of  the  State.  Its  thronging  memories  and  its  quaint 
architecturalfeatures  are  all  that  make  this  old  eh.  interest- 
ing; savé,  mayhap,  a  remarkably  lifelike  polychrome  figure 
of  the  Christ  crucified,  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
interior  and  which  haunts  the  mind  by  its  ghastliness.  The 
half-score  or  more  medallion-like  pictures  oi  th"te  interior  are 
without  merit.  Two  of  the  entrances  to  the  eh.  lead  in  from 
the  CaUe  de  San  Francisco;  another  from  El  Nuevo  Mundo. 

The  Jardin  de  San  Francisco  (midway  between  the  rly. 
station  and  the  plaza)  is  a  rose-embowered  spot,  with  several 
fountains  and  somé  fine  trees.  It  extends  quite  across  the 
lower  section  of  the  street  of  that  name  and  encloses  one  of 
the  most  commanding  monuments  in  the  city,  that  erected 
to  the  memory  of  General  Ramon  Corona.  A  fine  bronzé 
figure  of  this  generál  and  one-time  govemor  of  Jalisco  State 
surmounts  the  stone  base.  The  tablet  on  the  N.  face  refers 
to  him  as  a  benemerito  of  the  state.  The  other  tablets  teli  of 
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hÍB  manifold  meríts  and  of  episodes  in  his  milítary  career. 
Four  bronzé  eagles  stand  at  tn^  comer  of  the  pedestal,  and 
from  the  angles  of  the  plinth  rise  clusters  of  eiectric  lamps. 
The  coat-of-arms  of  the  Repub.  and  of  Guadakjara  are  con- 
spicuous  features  in  the  adomment& 

The  touch  of  the  médiáéval  which  characterízes  many  of 
the  Guadalajara  churches  is  very  apparent  in  the  fagade  and 
walls  of  the  old  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Aranzazu  —  one 
of  the  four  churches  which  once  occupied  the  four  comers  of 
the  J aráin  de  San  Francisco,  The  N.  wall  parallels  the  S.  wall 
of  th^iSan  Francisco  church  (across  the  street)  and  faces  the 
jardin  of  that  name.  The  curious  old  belfry  totters  beneath 
the  weight  of  the  three  or  more  centuries  which  brood  over  it. 
The  huge  Churrigueresque  retablo  which  stands  behind  the 
altar  mayor  is  perhaps  the  fínest  example  of  Churrigtiá'a*8 
work  to  be  f ound  in  Guadalajara.  A  side  altar  in  the  same  style 
Is  unusually  rich  and  quaint.  Note  the  framed  picture  of 
Christ,  with  falsé  hair,  vei  vet  robes  and  other  realistic  adom- 
ments.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  Reform  Laws  this  eh. 
passed  to  priváté  ownership. 

El  Carmen  Church  (Pl.  B,  4),  in  the  W.  district  of  the 
city,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  dd  Carmen  (reached  by 
foUowing  the  CaUe  Lopez  Cotiüa  to  San  Cristőbalf  then  tuming 
to  the  right),  has  an  unprepossessing  exteriőr  of  gray  stone 
with  two  ugly  towers.  The  half-Roman,  half-Byzantine  in- 
terior  is  interesting  because  of  a  fíne  na  ve  and.  a  highvaulted 
ceiling  adomed  with  allegorical  scenes  from  the  Scríptures. 
The  pictures  are  the  work  of  native  painters.  That  inside 
of  the  dome,  in  a  somewhat  ruinous  state,  is  by  Pablo  Valdez, 
In  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  are  idealized  paintings  of 
Esther,  JudiŰi,  Ruth  and  Maria  —  the  sister  of  Aaron,  Among 
the  several  framed  pictures  which  hang  on  the  walls  is  a  copy 
of  Murillo's  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  originál  of  which 
is  in  the  Cathedral.  The  eh.  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross; 
the  chapels  in  the  transepts  are  over-decorated  and  theatrícal. 
The  sacristía,  to  the  right  of  the  altar  mayor,  contains  a  few 
relics  of  local  interest.  In  the  large  chapel  to  the  left  is  a 
representatíon  of  Calvary,  a  combination  of  murai  painting 
and  high-relief  work ;  the  crucifíed  fígure  being  somewhat  im- 
posing.  The  chief  f  eature  of  the  high  altar  is  the  polychrome 
ngure  of  the  Virgen  dd  Carmen  (the  work  of  Acufía),  patroness 
of  the  eh.  Both  the  Virgin  and  the  Child  wear  crowns  of  massy 
gold  with  spuríous  jewels.  The  painting  of  the  Virgin  qf 
Dolores,  in  the  sacristy,  is  attributed  to  Titian,  but  it  is  more 
than  likely  the  work  of  Jósé  Rodriguez  Juarez  (p.  cl)  or  one 
of  his  pupils:  the  church  authoríties  consider  it  a  masterpiece. 
The  unsigned  painting  of  the  Holy  Famüy  (one  of  many 
hundreds  in  Mexico)  is  attributed  to  Jósé  Rtbera, 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  Plaza  dd  Carmen  is  a  govemment 
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barrack.  Keeping  this  to  the  r.  and  continuing  along  the 
Caüe  de  Benito  Juoarez  we  eroes  the  intersecting  CáXÍíi  ád 
Pavo  and  de  Escobedo,  to  the  large  Jardin  Juarez  with  many 
orange  trees.  The  Penitentiary  (see  below)  extends  along  the 
entire  W.  side.  The  plaza  contains  a  red  sandstone  shaft  sur- 
mounted  by  a  bronzé  búst  of  Benüo  Juarez.  The  inscríption 
on  the  marble  tablet  advises  that  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Guada- 
lajara  erected  the  shaft  to  the  memory  of  B.  Juarez,  Bene- 
merito  de  las  Américas.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  plaza  is  a  bronzé 
búst,  placed  by  the  Avuntamiento,  to  commemorate  the  fame 
of  the  progressive  and  humanitarian  Don  Antonio  EsiMfbedo, 
one-time  govemor  of  the  state.  The  street  which  parallels 
the  jardin  on  the  E.  is  called  Caüe  de  la  Penüenciaría. 

The  Penitentiary  (Pl.  B,  4)  is  to  Guadalajara  what  the 
spléndid,  land-locked  harbor  of  Sydney  is  to  the  people  of 
New  South  Wales.  In  Sydney  the  traveller  is  asked  "  How  do 
you  üke  our  harbor?  "  In  Guadalajara  the  query  is:  **Have 
you  been  in  our  penüenciaría  f  "  Most  folks  eláss  such  an  estab- 
ushment  in  the  same  category  with  a  cemetery  and  consider 
it  the  "  last  place  to  go  to."  In  Mexico  thíngs  are  different. 
The  Guadalajara  people  regard  their  fortress-like  príson  with 
genuine  affection.  They  enthuse  over  the  massiveness  of  its 
walls,  the  solidity  of  its  cells,  the  severe  but  just  régimen  and 
the  extrémé  diífieulty  of  escaping  f rom  it  —  cheerful  Informa- 
tion and  conducive  to  a  caref ul  treading  of  the  alleged  narrow 
path  of  rectitude;  at  least  while  in  the  State  of  Jalisco. 
The  structure  is  of  monumental  proportions,  the  originál 
idea  being  apparently  to  make  it  large  enough  to  accomm<Klate 
the  entire  population  should  the  occasion  arise.  The  form 
is  that  of  an  oblong  square,  with  a  huge  front  patio  and  a  large 
Doric  portico.  The  perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms  which 
thrive  in  the  court  seems  strangely  out  of  place  in  so  lugu- 
brious  a  structure.  The  16  galleries  (galériás)  flanked  by  800 
strongly-barred  cells  (celdas)  converge  toward  a  central  patio, 
The  patio  in  the  rear  serves  as  a  cemetery.  The  high  and 
immensely  solid  walls  are  patrolled  by  armed  guards  and 
Ughted  by  arc  lamps.  Danto's  dictum  when  he  entered  Hell 
should  be  inscribea  above  the  main  doorway. 

The  Santuario  de  San  Jósé  de  Grácia  (Pl.  0,  4),  facing 
a  pretty  garden  of  the  same  name,  with  somé  brilliant  flower- 
ing  trees  and  a  búst  of  General  Jósé  Süverio  Nuüez,  is  reached 
by  foUowing  (from  the  Cathedral)  the  Ave,  Aládde  which 
skirts  the  Jardin  and  eh.  of  La  Sóledad,  The  edifíce  (com- 
pleted  Nov.  26,  1890)  has  a  somewhat  severe  faiadé,  a  tower 
and  belfry  of  red  sandstone,  and  a  strikingly  attractive  dome 
covered  with  blue  and  white  tiles  in  the  Mudéjar  style,  and 
visible  from  a  great  distanee.  Despite  its  austere  exteriőr 
this  eh.  has  perhaps  the  most  richly  decorated  interior,  in  the 
modem  style,  in  Guadalajara.  Aq  excess  of  gold-leaf  in  the 
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omamentation  imparts  an  appearance  of  ostentation,  which 
is  relieved,  however,  by  the  elegant  cim6orio  with  15  miniatűré 
Corinthian  columns  with  gilt  capitals  flanked  by  an  equal 
number  of  windows,  and  8  smaü  allegorical  paintings,  the 
work  of  local  artists. 

The  AUar  Mayor,  the  central  fígure  of  which  is  the  Senor 
San  Joséf  is  a  gorgeous  affair  —  both  striking  and  costly.  The 
small  twin  columns  which  flank  the  relicano  are  silver-plated 
only.  Near  by  are  somé  picture-frames  {marcoa)  contaíning 
a  hóst  of  votive  offerings  (tiny  legs,  arms,  heads,  bits  of  the 
internál  economy  and  whatnot)  symbolic  of  cures  due  to  the 
miraculous  intervention  of  the  saint  (San  Jósé)  to  whom  the 
eh.  is  dedicated.  Each  of  the  "cured  ones'*  presents  the  silver 
symbol  and  25  c.  to  the  eh.  and  thus  has  his  name  eni'oiled 
on  the  records. 

The  attractive  old  Church  of  Jesus  Maria  (Pl.  C,  4),  on  the 
comer  of  the  CaUes  de  Contreras  Medeüin  and  MordoSj  has 
quaintly  carved  stone  fígures  in  low  relief  above  the  entrances ; 
a  single  tower,  used  as  a  belfry,  and  a  well-proportioned 
cimborio.  The  paved  átrium  contains  a  number  of  orange 
trees.  The  irón  reja  which  separates  it  from  the  street  is  of 
local  workmanship.  Adjoining  the  eh.  is  an  ecclesiastical 
school.  The  chief  obiect  of  interest  within  the  eh.  is  a  much 
venerated  figure  of  tne  Santísima  Virgen  del  Rayo  (Most  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Thunderbolt).  According  to  tradition,  on  Aug. 
18, 1807,  at  2  p.  m.,  during  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  was  seen  to  change  its  position,  smile,  wink  and 
manifest  a  mundane  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  eh.  —  which 
she  saved  from  destruction  (by  lightning)  by  her  intervention. 
Because  of  this  providential  act  and  th&  many  marvellous 
cures  performed  since  that  date,  she  was  crowned  amid  solemn 
and  glittering  ceremonies  a  century  later,  Aug.  18,  1907  — 
a  somewhat  tardy  recognition. 

The  weather-beaten  Church  of  San  Felipb  Neri  (Pl.  C,  4), 
on  the  CaUe  de  Contreras  Medeüinf  is  a  wholesome  and  sturdy 
example  of  the  best  type  of  architecture  that  characterizes 
somé  of  the  Guadalajara  churches.  The  half-obliterated  in- 
scription  above  the  main  entrance  gives  the  date  of  the  erec- 
tion  of  the  eh.  as  1804,  but  this  evidently  refers  to  a  renova- 
tion,  as  the  foundation  is  perhaps  a  century  older.  The  fine 
old  fagade,  an  adaptation  of  the  Churrigueresque^  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  one-time  magnifícence  of  the  structure.  The 
interior  is  now  shom  of  its  early  adomments.  The  immense 
pile  is  best  seen  from  the  side  street. 

The  Santuario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  (Pl.  C,  3) 
is  reached  by  foUowing  the  Avenida  Alcalde  from  the  Cathe- 
dral  (i  M.  North)  to  the  unkempt  Plaza  de  Hidalgó ,  with  a 
bronzé  monument  to  that  hero.  The  dates  1753  and  1811,  on 
the  pedestal,  refer  to  Hidalgo's  birth  and  death.   The  church 
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flanksthis  plaza  on  the  N.  ''It  is  a  sturdy,  wholesome  ex- 
ample  of  the  early  Guadalajara  architecture  at  its  beat.  It 
has  a  fagade  that  is  unique^  with  its  Carmelite  belfríes  and 
the  remarkable  buttresses  that  flank  the  portai.  The  new 
dome,  the  work  of  Manud  Perez  GomeZf  in  its  modem  French 
elegance  scarcely  harmonizes  with  the  Spanish  simplicity  of 
the  old  structure."  The  cruciform  interior  is  over-decorated. 
The  central  fígure  of  the  main  altar  is  a  copy  of  the  painting  of 
the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  to  whom  the  eh.  is  dedicated.  The 
date,  1531,  refers  to  tne  Virgin 's  apparition  to  Jtuin  Diego 
(comp.  p.  394).  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  modem  and  by 
local  painters.  Every  inch  of  the  interior  (which  was  made 
over  in  1895)  bears  somé  sort  of  decoration,  not,  unfortun- 
ately,  in  the  best  taste.  The  nimierous  polychrome  roods 
and  santos  are  of  Spanish  origin.  Eight  of  these  ügures  alone 
are  grouped  around  the  main  altar.  Above  the  entrance  is  an 
inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  temple  was  consecrated  May 
24,  1893.  The  main  structure  dates  from  about  1550.  A  rude 
monument  in  the  W.  comer  of  the  átrium  stands  to  the 
memory  of  Biskop  Francisco  Antanio  Alccdde  and  dates  from 
1783.  The  various  inscriptions  refer  to  the  erection  of  the 
shaft,  and  to  the  virtues  of  the  good  man. 

The  Tbátro  Degollado  (Pl.  D,4),  in  the  Plaza  de  San 
Agustin  (in  the  rear  of  the  Palacio  de  Góbierno)^  one  of  the 
most  imposing  edifíces  in  the  Repub.,  was  begun  in  1855  and 
completed  in  1866,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Degoüado.  The  handsome  Corinthian  portico  and  the  oviform 
rotunda  with  its  attractive  piers  are  noteworthy.  The  interior 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000  and  is  more  impressive  by  its 
size  than  by  the  beauty  of  its  enrichments. 

The  Templo  de  San  Agustin  (Pl.  D,  4),  facingthe  Degollado 
Theatre,  is  a  time-stained  edifice  with  a  huge  single  na  ve  from 
which  springs  a  quaint  groined  arch  of  17th  century  workman- 
ship.  The  chapels,  altars,  and  life-size  saints  are  not  particu- 
larly  interesting.  The  massiveness  which  is  the  generál  charac- 
teristic  of  Guadalajara  architecture  is  exemplified  in  this, 
and  others  of  the  older  churches.  This  trait  is  largely  ascribed 
to  the  violence  of  the  earthquakes  that  occasionally  occur 
and  which  have  been  attended  at  times  by  somé  destruction. 
A  Colegio  de  la  Inma/iulada  Concepción  joins  the  eh.  on  the  E. 

Diagonally  across  from  the  rear  of  the  Degollado  Theatre Js 
the  old  (Pl.  D,4)  Templo  de  Santa  María  de  Grácia  (two 
entrances)  with  an  elaborate  aUar  mayor  directly  beneath  the 
cimborio.  Opposite  the  W.  entrance,  let  intő  the  wall,  is  a 
recess  with  a  Ibarred  door.  A  sanguinary  and  utterly  sadden- 
ing  figure  of  Christ  stands  behind  the  bars  and  gazes  wistf ully 
out,  liké  a  maimed  and  forgottén  criminal. 

The  old  Indián  Chürch  of  Mexicaltzinqo  (Pl.  C,  5),  dedi- 
cated to  San  Jtian  Bautista,  faces  the  MexicaUzingo  markét 
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at  the  N.  end  of  the  city  and  is  the  choice  of  the  natives  of 
that  barrio,  Ti^e  eh.  is  a  huge,  weather-beaten  structure,  with 
a  vast  atríum.  The  neighborhood  is  not  distinguisheíd  for 
pulchrítude,  and  travellers  will  scarcely  be  repaid  for  the  time 
sp>ent  in  visiting  it. 

There  are  many  other  churches  of  minor  note  in  Guadalajara, 
but  only  the  traveller  with  ample  time  and  a  taste  for  the 
bizarre  in  architecture,  and  interior  adomment,  would  care 
to  spend  the  time  visiting  them.  Besides,  not  all  of  them  are 
entirely  free  from  microbes. 

The  Buli-Ring  (comp.  p.  xcvii)  stands  near  the  Hospicio 
(see  below)  and  has  for  its  patrons  the  f ringé  of  society. 

The  BiBLioTECA  PÚBLiCA  DEL  EsTADO  (state  library)  con- 
tains  several  thousand  volumes  chiefly  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage.  The  antiquary  will  find  more  old  documents  of  merit 
in  the  library  of  the  Palacio  Municipal  at  Mexico  City. 

£1  Hospicio  (Hospice),  an  imposing  building  with  a  large 
portico  supported  by  six  massive  Tuscan  columns,  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  Caüe  del  Hospicio  (Pl.  D,  4),  8  squares  E. 
of  the  Gov't  Palace.  A  tram-line  runs  from  the  plazaj  faré  6 
cts.  Reached  on  foot  in  ten  minutes.  A  card  of  admission 
(obtainable  through  the  Consul)  is  necessary.  Passing 
through  the  portico  we  reach  a  fine  Moorish  paiio  ílanked 
by  cloister-like  corridors.  On  the  left  is  the  church  (Iglesia 
del  Hospicio)  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  cupola  visible  from  many  parts  of  the  city.  Sur- 
mounting  this  cupola  is  a  squat,  *'home-made''  süitue  of 
Mercy  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  edifice.  In  the 
rear  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  garden  of  ílowers  and  fruit 
trees.  Within  the  fvospido  walls  are  21  other  gardens,  all 
carefully  tended  and  redolent  of  semi-tropical  flowers.  Th« 
generál  plán  of  the  enclosure  is  that  of  a  vast  parallelogram 
610  ft.  long  by  560  wide.  The  institution  (very  commendable) 
was  founded  by  Jüan  Ruiz  Cabanas  in  1803.  Besides  being 
a  refuge  and  home  for  the  aged  and  the  orphan,  it  is  a. sort  of 
training-school  for  those  girls  who  wish  to  occupy  their  time 
profitably.  They  are  taught  to  make  lace,  fans,  embroidery, 
wax-flowers  and  the  liké.  Spme  of  the  fínest  of  the  Mexican 
drawn-linen  is  made  here  by  the  def  t  fingers  of  orphan  children, 
It  is  not  retailed  at  the  Hospicio,  however,  but  is  usually  con- 
tracted  for  by  high-class  dealers  in  antiques. 

The  most  popular  driveway  is  the  Calzada,  which  begins 
at  the  Alameda  (Pl.  D,  4)  and  ends  at  the  Bano  de  los  CabaUitos. 
A  rivulet,  flowing  from  the  Agua  AzuL,  skirts  the  calzada  for 
somé  distance.  The  Alameda  is  chiefly  attractive  for  its 
half-wild  appearance. 

The  MeAcado  Corona  (Pl.  C,  4),  perhaps  the  largest  in  the 
city,  stands  at  the  corner  of  the  Calles  de  Hidalgó  and  Santa 
Mónica. 
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The  Laguna  del  Agua  Azul  (blue-water),  a  lakelet  in  the 
centre  of  a  half-wild  park  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  (Pl.  C,  6), 
is  reached  by  tram-cars  which  leave  the  Portai  Hidalgó  every 
20  min.  during  the  day.  Children  thoroughly  enjoy  this 
recreation  ground.  There  is  good  musíc  (sometimes),  the  air 
is  pure  and  the  scenery  attractive.  The  laké  is  shallow  and 
practically  currentless  and  there  are  boats  at  75  c.  the  hr. 
Picturesque  little  water-ways  wind  in  and  out  of  the  marshes 
and  the  islets  contain  water-fowl  and  flowers.  When  unde- 
íiled  the  waters  reíiect  the  blue  sky  and  take  on  a  light  indigó 
color  —  hence  the  name. 

Excursions  írom  Guadalajara. 

The  lover  of  handsome  old  churches  will  be  amply  ré- 
páid for  the  short  excursion  to  the  small  town  of  Zapopan, 
reached  in  about  40  min.  by  the  tram-cars  (faré  16  c.)  which 
leave  every  20  minutes  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  line  runs  out  through  the  suburbs  and  passes  through  the 
little  village  of  Temajac.  Soon  after  leaving  Guadalajara 
the  spires  of  the  Zapopan  eh.  are  seen  in  the  distance.  The 
cars  stop  in  front  of  the  átrium.  The  eh.  is  a  finely  preserved 
specimen  of  17th  century  work  with  an  imusually  attractive 
faiadé  in  the  Phieresque  style.  The  shapely  towers  are  elab- 
orately  ornamented ;  the  bases  are  plastered  over  with  swal- 
lows'  nests.  The  dome  is  decorated  m  the  Mudéjar  style  with 
colored  tiles  förmed  intő  the  Greek  key-pattern.  The  cruciform 
interior  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  fine  marble  altar  in  the  apse. 

The  Barranca  de  Oblatos,  a  deep  gorge  on  the  Oblatos 
Hadenda,  5  M.  (to  the  S.-W.)  from  Guadalajara,  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  highway  and  a  tram-line.  It  can  be  reached 
on  horseback  in  about  1  hr.  from  the  hotel.  The  ride  is  a  very 
pleasant  one  and  on  the  outward  and  retum  joumey  a  fine 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  be  had.  Horses  for  the 
round  trip  $2.  Apply  to  the  hotel  manager.  If  you  want  the 
animál  at  6  a.  m.  order  it  for  sharp  five. 

Tram-cars  leave  at  stated  intervals  (usually  1  hr.  apart) 
from  the  centre  of  the  city,  near  the  Palacio  de  GoJnemo. 
Faré,  2d  cl.  20  c.  each  way.  First  cl.  cars  are  run  only  on 
special  occasions.  After  passing  the  old  garita  (custom-house) 
on  the  edge  of  town  the  grade  slopes  upward  and  the  line 
winds  across  comfields,  groves  of  castor-beans,  scrubby 
woodland  and  haciendas  dotted  with  half-wild  cattíe.  As  we 
near  the  end  of  the  line  the  grade  slopes  downward,  and 
we  pass  through  somé  rough  coimtry  with  cacti  and  trees. 
A  time-stained  old  Spanish  bridge  and  a  preaa  for  coUecting 
water  are  seen  on  the  left  as  we  climb  the  short  ascent  near 
the  barranca  edge.  The  cars  stop  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  gorge.  The  long,  low  building  at  the  brínk  is  used  as  a 
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dance-hall,  and  as  a  species  of  restaurant  on  dias  de  fiesta. 
The  view  intő  the  caűon  is  magniíicent ;  recalling,  in  a  way, 
the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  (U.  S.  A.)  at  Bright  Angel 
Trail.  Somé  huge  rocks  hang  at  a  somewhat  perilous  angle 
over  the  rift,  which  is  verdure  covered  from  the  brink  to  the 
turgid  river  which  dashes  through  it  two  thousand  or  more 
feet  below.  When  the  wind  is  from  the  right  quarter  the  roar 
of  the  stream  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  brink.  Midway  between 
the  river  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  are  patches  of  cultivated 
land  which  produce  somé  of  the  fine  f ruits  and  vegetables  seen 
in  the  Guadalajara  markets.  As  these  miniatűré  farms  lie  a 
f ull  thousand  ft.  lower  than  the  plain,  f ruits  wili  thrive  which 
refuse  to  mature  aJDove.  Stili  further  down,  the  climate  is 
more  tropical,  and  the  vegetation  changes  as  we  descend. 
This  gorge  is  a  sort  of  comucopia  of  riches  for  the  city  mar- 
kets, which  are  usually  stocked  with  delicious  tropical  fruits 
grown  within  five  miles  of  them,  in  a  hoie  in  the  earth,  2,000 
ft.  lower  than  the  plaza  or  the  fioor  of  the  Cathedral ! 

Near  the  river  edge  is  an  electric  station  which  generates 
power  and  distributes  it  to  distant  mills.  The  steel  rope-way 
to  the  lef t  of  the  old  storage  building  at  the  edge  of  the  gorge 
leads  to  this  station  and  conveys  supplies,  machinery  and 
the  liké.  Any  of  the  peones  will  guide  one  to  the  bottom  and 
to  the  banks  of  the  Lerma  River,  which  here  is  known  as  the 
Santiago  (St.  James).  The  toilsome  ascent  scarcely  repays 
one  for  the  trip.  Perpetual  summer  reigns  at  the  bottom, 
tropical  flowers  are  always  in  bloom,  and  the  cares  and  per- 
plexities  of  the  work-a-day  world  are  as  remote  as  the  aver- 
age  mortal  wishes  they  might  be.  But  cares  come  here  in  the 
guise  of  fierce  thunderstorms,  and  as  the  thunder  crashes  and 
echoes  against  the  canon  walls,  this  sound,  and  the  roar  of  the 
river,  are  awe-inspiring. 

Further  countryward  is  another  and  yet  larger  harranca, 
reached  through  the  village  of  Zapopan. 

San  Pedro  TlaQuepaque,  or  San  Pedro  (St.  Péter),  a  pic- 
turesque  suburban  town  (pop.  4,500)  poised  on  the  summit 
of  a  hill  5  kilóm.  E.  of  Guadalajara,  and  connected  therewith 
by  a  tram-line,  is  the  favorité  summer  retreat  of  the  well-to-do 
citizens,  many  of  whom  possess  residences  there.  Tranvías 
leave  the  Plaza  Mayor  at  intervals  of  about  every  20  min. 
during  the  day ;  time  i  hr.,  faré  12  c.  The  cars  pass  out  of  the 
city  through  the  huge  gateway  of  the  ex-garita  of  San  Pedro 
—  a  relic  of  the  time  not  long  pást  when  all  Mex.  cities  had 
suburban  custom-houses  and  the  products  of  the  country, 
and  of  other  states,  were  taxed  before  they  could  enter.  The 
álcabáles  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  were  abolished  by  the  enhght- 
ened  Govemor  Corona. 

Somé  very  friable  pottery  in  quaint  designs  is  made  (comp. 
p.  Ixxiv)  at  San  Pedro,  Its  exceeding  frailty  makes  great  care 
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necessary  in  packing  it  for  transportation.  A  native  sculptor, 
one  Pan  Duro,  is  very  adept  in  catching  facial  expressions, 
and  one  can  have  a  fairly  good  likeness  of  one's  self  made  to 
order  in  half  an  hour.  Prices  vary  and  bargaining  is  necessary 
During  the  summer  season  San  Pedro  is  fiiled  with  happy 

Eeople  on  their  vacation.  Through  the  open  doors  of  tne 
ouses  one  catches  glimpses  of  sunlit  patios,  tinkling  foun- 
tains,  trees  filled  with  ripening  pomegranates,  and  a  wealth 
of  blooming  tropical  flowers.  Picnics,  burro-parties,  dances 
and  serenades  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  stilted,  rigid 
etiquette  of  Guadalajara  is  left  behind.  In  the  soft  evening 
twilight  the  rich  marchanie  and  the  dignified  hacendado  frater- 
nize,  draw  their  chairs  out  to  the  curb,  and  there,  with  feet 
propped  against  the  curbstone  or  the  fa>?ade  of  the  houses, 
they  smoke  and  chat  with  their  ambulating  neighbors.  Car- 
mencüat  Concepción  and  Dolores  walk  bareheaded  through  the 
narrow,  quaint  streets,  an  arm  thrown  around  each  other's 
waists,  and  chattering  volubly:  laughing  children  play  at  hide 
and  seek  among  the  shadows  of  the  great  elms,  cowled  friars 
slip  out  of  adjacent  cloisters  and  pace  to  and  fro  to  the  rhythm 
of  clicking  rosaries,  and  a  home-talent  string  bánd  produces 
melodious  music  in  the  near-by  plaza.  The  tranquillity  of  the 
place  is  hoticeable  and  pleasing. 

The  Santuario  de  la  Virgen  de  la  Soledad  is  a  time- 
stained  decrepit  church  a  few  minutes'  walk  f rom  the  plaza. 
From  a  side  Street  we  enter  a  small,  unkempt  garden  where 
oranges,  bananas,  tube-roses  and  a  hőst  of  thorny  vines  and 
shrubs  grow  in  riotous  profusion.  A  moss-grown  tile  pa ve- 
ment  of  unquestioned  antiquity  leads  inward  from  the  gate- 
way,  pást  somé  broken  ums  on  tottering  pedestals  and  by  a 
large  fountain  filled  with  soapy-looking  water,  much  relished 
by  the  pdados  because  of  its  resemblance  to  pulque.  Ali  the 
sloe-eyed,  chattering  Rebeccas  of  the  neighborhood  (yecindad) 
come  hither  for  water  and  they  carry  it  away  in  pottery  jars 
poised  on  their  heads  just  as  did  their  Biblical  prototypes 
centuries  ago.  In  the  niinous  tower  above  the  faQade  hang  a 
pair  of  bronzé  bells,  cracked,  weazened  and  querulous.  Above 
the  door  is  the  inscription:  Indvlgencia  plenaria  perpétua 
una  vez  al  dia  (perpetual  plenary  indulgence  once  a  day).  The 
cramped  interior  is  crucif  orm,  with  altars  in  the  transepts  with 
copies  of  paintings  of  no  merít.  Near  the  altar  of  the  left 
transept,  in  a  glass  case,  is  a  figurine  of  the  Virgin,  with  ear- 
ríngs,  a  voluminous  floimced  petticoat,  a  bodice  with  püffed 
sleeves  and  a  tin  medál  pending  from  her  throat.  The  edges 
of  the  petticoat  are  much  soiled  by  the  lips  of  Indián  devo- 
tees.  Hard  by  is  a  small  clay  image  of  Christ,  the  work  of  a 
local  potter. 

On  the  r«tum  jojumey  to  Guadalajara  a  fine  panoráma  of 
the  valley,  the  city  with  its  many  church  spires,  and  the  dia- 
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tant  hills  can  be  obtained  from  the  front  seat  of  the  car.  The 
ccdzada  along  which  the  line  runs  is  a  busy  highway  flEinked 
by  fine  elms. 

The  State  of  Jalisco,  one  of  the  ríchest  mining  and  agrí- 
cultural  fegions  of  the  Mex.  Repub. ;  desígnated  politically  as 
an  Estado  dd  C^ro,  wíth  an  area  of  82,503  sqr.  kiloms.,  and 
a  population  of  1,153,891,  lies  on  the  great  Central  Plateau, 
6,000  feet  or  more  above  the  levél  of  the  sea,  and  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  Mexican  Andalucia.  The  western  half  of 
the  state  slopes  away  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  is  marked 
by  a  coast-line  500  Kilóm,  in  length.  It  is  irregular  in  shape 
and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  uurangOy  ZacatecaSj  Aguas- 
calienies  and  the  Territorio  de  Tepic;  on  the  E.  by  Guanajuaio 
and  Michoacan;  on  the  S.  by  Michoacan  and  Colimay  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  Pacific.  For  political  purposes  it  is  divided 
intő  12  cantones,  with  a  town  or  city  of  the  same  name  at  the 
head  of  each.  The  capital,  Gucukdajaray  is  described  at  p.  161. 

According  to  Indián  tradition  the  entire  region  was  in- 
habited  in  the  6th  century  by  the  populous  tribe  of  Nahoas. 
The  name  Jalisco  is  déri  ved  from  the  Nahoa  xaUi  =  sand,  and 
ixco  =  above.   The  aboriginal  name  for  the  region  was  Tonalá, 

When  Cortés  had  conquered  TenochtiÜán  and  was  looking 
about  him  for  other  worlas  to  subdue,  he  learned  from  captive 
Indians  that  western  Mexico  was  unusually  rich  in  silver-mines, 
and  hither  he  turnéd  his  attention.  From  his  headquarters 
in  Coyoacan  he  despatched  an  expedition  under  the  captains 
Jtian  Alvarez  Chico  and  Alonso  de  Avalos  with  instructions  to 
conquer  the  region.  This  then  (1523)  comprised  the  present 
States  of  Colima,  Jalisco,  Zacatecas,  Sinaloa,  AguascalierUesi 
and  the  Territorio  de  Tepic  and  was  known  as  Chimalhuacan, 
It  was  sparsely  settled  by  Indians  belonging  to  a  tribe  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  ruled  over  by  a  woman  known  as 
Cihuapilla.  The  territory  was  so  extensive  that  its  subjuga- 
tion  was  attended  with  many  diíficulties.  That  region  nearest 
Mexico  City  —  the  Province  of  Panuco  —  was  soon  reduced 
and  the  conmiander  sent  his  trusted  lieutenant  Gonzalo  de 
Sandával  to  rule  over  it.  In  1528  the  King  of  Spain  appointed 
Nuno  de  Guzman  govemor  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  this  executive  was  to  push  exploration  west- 
ward.  But  they  found  the  Indians  brave  and  warlike,  with 
the  fa  te  of  the  unhappy  Aztecs  fresh  in  mind.  For  several 
years  the^  advantage  was  first  on  one  side  then  on  the  other, 
and  it  was  not  until  1545  that  Spanish  rule  was  firmly  estab^ 
lished.  The  conquerors  called  the  new  region  El  Reino  de 
Nuevo  Galicia.    (Compare  Guadalajara,  p.  161.) 

Jalisco  possesses  a  variety  of  climates ;  cold  in  themountains, 
temperate  on  the  great  table-land  and  hot  on  the  coast.  The 
valley-lands  are  beautiful  and  productive;  sugar-cane  being 
a  staple.  The  E.  section  is  called  the  granary  of  Mexico,  from 
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its  enormous  production  of  cereals.  Many  picturesque  lakes 
and  somé  fine  ravines  of  great  length  and  depth  are  features 
of  certain  regions.  Rising  from  the  plains  are  somé  celebrated 
mountain  peaks,  notably  CoZima  (describedat  p.  186),  Tapalpa, 
TigrCf  and  El  Nevado  (p.  187).  The  fínest  harrancas-  (gorges) 
are  Oblatos  (p.  17S)  j  AterUique  and  BeUran,  on  the  high-road 
between  Guadalajara  and  Colima  City. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Rio  Grandé,  known  alsó  as  the  TóloU 
Ián,  the  Santiago  and  the  Lerma,  which  rises  in  the  State  of 
Morelos,  cros3es  Jalisco  from  S.-E.  to  N.-W.,  flows  right 
through  the  fine  Laké  of  Chapala  (p.  152]í,  forms  the  splendid 
FaUs  of  JuanacaÜan  (aeseribed  at  p.  159)  and  after  crossing 
the  Territorio  de  Tepic  empties  intő  the  Pacific  near  the 
Puerto  de  San  Blas.  On  its  joumey  of  624  miles  from  its 
source  it  traverses  several  of  the  great  harrancas  for  which 
Jalisco  is  noted.  Other  rivers  are  the  Piginio,  Tuxpan, 
Ayyquüa,  SihuaÜán,  TomaÜán,  Tuito  and  a  nmnber  of  minor 
streams  which  empty  intő  the  Santiago.  Certain  of  these 
streams  are  known  oy  other  names  in  the  states  wherein  they 
have  their  source. 

The  most  important  laké  of  the  state  (alsó  the  largest  in 
the  Repub.)  is  Chapala,  20  M.  S.-E.  of  Guadalajara  and  con- 
nected  therewith  by  an  automobilé  road  and  a  railway  (Rte. 
33).  The  Lagos  de  Magdaléna,  CajijiÜán,  Tiazpanito,  Unión  de 
TuLa,  Quüupan  and  Zapotlán  are  beautiful  sheets  of  water, 
the  home  ot  myriad  wild-fowl. 

Jalisco  is  celebrated  for  its  delicious  f ruits,  somé  of  which 
grow  in  the  deep  harrancas  a  thousand  f  eet  below  the  wheat- 
producing  plains.  In  the  lower  reaches  of  these  great  gulches 
coffee,  vanília,  rice,  tobacco,  dates,  figs  and  many  tropical  pro- 
ducts  thrive.  The  oranges  from  the  La  Barca  and  Atotonilco 
districts  are  prized  for  their  sweetness  and  many  carloads  are 
annually  exported  to  the  U.  S.  A.  A  specialty  of  the  state 
is  Tequila  liquor  (p.  Ixxxii),  produced  by  distillation  from  a 
species  of  the  Cactacese  —  él  maguey  de  vino,  or  maguey  mescal. 
This  plánt  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  pulque-producing 
maguey,  with  narrow,  bluish  leaves.  It  thrives  best  on  the 
slopes  of  a  mountain  called  El  Cerro  de  Tequila,  in  the  district 
of  that  name.  From  this  region,  where  the  industry  has  reached 
its  highest  development,  millions  of  pesos  worth  of  the  product 
isshipped  to  nortnwestem  Mexico.  Jalisco  is  highly  mineralized 
and  there  are  so  many  mines  that  a  special  mining  directory 
(A  Handbook  of  the  Mineral  Resources  of  the  State  of  Jalisco^ 
by  T.  EUiot  Smith  —  The  Jalisco  Times,  Guadalajara,  1905) 
has  been  printed  about  them.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  irón,  lead, 
cimiabar,  etc,  are  the  chief  products.  Certain  of  the  old 
mines  which  were  worked  (and  closed)  centuries  ago  by  their 
discov^rers  are  opened  up  from  time  to  time  and  great  wealth 
taken  from  them.   (Comp.  Mines,  p.  Ixxxviii.) 
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36.  From  Guadalajara  viá  Zapotlán,  Tuzpan  and 

Colima  to  Manzanillo. 

357  K.  One  train  daily.  Faré  lat  cl.  S10.80.  Trains  arrive  and  depart 
from  the  EBtadón  de  lo$  Ferrocarrilea  NítcioncUeé  de  Mexico  (Pl.  G,  5). 

Guadalajara^  see  p.  1 61 .  The  train  nins  through  the  E.  sub- 
urb,  flanks  the Z/ogo  del  AgvxiAzvl  (p.  178,)  and  at  once  begins 
its  climb  intő  the  hills,  Fine  retrospective  views  of  GtuuSüar 
jara  and  of  San  Pedro  Tlaqtiepaque  (p.  179)  poised  on  the 
erest  of  a  hill  at  the  1.  As  we  tra verse  the  ridges  we  get  sweep- 
ing  views  of  wide,  deep  valleys  hemmed  in  by  blue-peaked 
hills.  A  higher  mountain  rangé  cuts  the  southern  sky-line. 
Most  of  the  land  is  uncultivated,  and  shalloW  lakelets  girt  by 
green  bands  of  flowering  lirio  acuático^  and  with  many  wild- 
fowl  on  their  waters,  nestle  in  the  lowlands.    8  K.  La  Junta, 

We  leave  the  main  line  (Guadalajara  to  Mex.  City)  and 

trend  toward  the  S.   From  29  K.  Tlajomvlco  the  grade  slopes 

gently  downward.  49  K.  Mazatepec.  The  line  sweeps  broadly 

round  to  the    east    (l.)    and    enters  a  region  ílecked  with 

wide,   shallow  lakelets  —  the    haunt   of    many  wild  -  fowl. 

The  Presa  ofBeUa  Vista  is  visible  on  the  r.  Farther  on,  between 

69  K.  Santa  Ana^  and  81  K.  Santa  Catarinaf  the  road  crosses 

a  shallow  arm  of  the  La^go  de  AtotonücOj  with  the  Logo  de 

Zocoalco  visible  on  the  1.   91  K.  Zocoalco  (4,500  ft.). 

A  few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  rly.  line  are  the  (uninteresting)  Ruinaa 
de  Camichin,  and  farther  on  are  several  fishing  villages  clinging  to  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Lago  de  Chapala,  describ^  at  p.  152. 

102  K.  Verdia.  The  long  La^o  de  SayuLa  is  seen  on  the  1. 
and  the  railway  line  parallels  its  right  bank  to  136  K.  Sayrüa. 
We  ascend  through  the  valley  over  a  sharp  inclíne  and  soon 
reach  148  K.  San  Nicolás  (5,173  ft.),  the  highest  point  on  the 
line,  in  a  monotonous  region.  The  railway  skirts  the  shore 
of  the  Lago  de  ZapoÜán. 

164  K.  Zapotlán  (5,000  ft.),  the  usual  starting-point  for 

the  ascent  of  the  Volcan  de  Colima  and  El  Nevado  (seep.  186). 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Bolade  Oro — Central  —  Cosmopolüa,  $2-93 
Am.  Pl. 

The  present  town  contains  nothing  to  interest  the  traveller. 
The  old  town  was  almost  destroyed  (March  25,  1806)  by  an 
earthquake  which  preceded  a  violent  outburst  from  the  vol- 
cano  of  Colima.  Upward  of  a  thousand  persons  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  the  church  walls. 

About  4  K.  to  the  S.  the  rly.  crosses  the  divide  at  an  eleva- 
tion  of  5,084  ft.  on  a  two  per  cent  maximum  grade.  Farther 
on,  almost  at  the  base  of  the  foothills,  iö 

192  K.  Tuxpan  (3,800  ft.),  once  a  populous  Indián  town. 
The  name  is  -derived  from  a  NáhuaÜ  word  —  TuchÜan,  or 
place  of  the  rabbits.  Many  of  the  present  inhabitants  are  de- 
scendants  of  the  Aztecs  and  they  retain  not  a  few  of  their 
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vicious  attributes.  Certain  travellers  have  observed  a  pre- 
ponderance  of  long-nosed  people  in  the  town,  and  this  un- 
due  nasal  development  is  attributed  to  the  habit  the  Indián 
mothers  have  of  puiling  their  babies'  noses,  for  two  or  three 
months  after  they  are  bom,  to  prevent  them  from  being  pug- 
nosed.  The  re^on  roimdabout  is  fertile  and  somé  of  the  more 
industrious  Indians  possess  small  haciendas  stocked  with  cattle, 
gheep  and  goats. 

From  Tuxpan  the  railway  follows  the  course  of  the  Tuxpan 
River  to  the  near-by  mountains,  where  the  fine  scenery  begins. 
The  splendid  snow-capped  Volcan  de  Colima  and  El  Nevado 
(p.  186)  are  visible  on  the  r.  The  rich  Tuxpan  vaüey  stretches 
away  toward  ther  N.-E.  Broad  fields  of  growing  sugar-cane 
are  features  of  the  lowlands.  The  railway  continues  to  ascend 
and  affords  many  fine  retrospects.  The  construction  of  the 
line  from  this  point  to  the  Pacific  Slope  is  f ull  of  interest,  and 
at  certain  places  the  scenery  is  superb.  The  engineering  dif- 
fículties  wnich  had  to  be  overcome  in  the  construction  of  the 
rly.  were  many  and  complex.  Between  Tuxpan  and  Man- 
zaniUo,  a  distance  of  165  kilometers,  there  are  16  timnels, 
and  the  road  cost  thirteen  millions  of  pesos  to  build. 

We  enter  the  first  tunnel,  which  is  497  ft.  long.  Just  beyond 
it  is  a  bridge  262  ft.  long  and  51  ft.  above  the  river  (Tvxpan). 
199  K.  Quito. 

From  this  point  onward,  the  line  crosses  many  deep  harran- 
. cos ,  or  gorges,  and  is  marked  by  tunnel  after  tunnel.  The  grade 
slopes  sharply  downward  and  the  railway  winds  in  and  out 
between  tall  peaks  with  many  arroyos  and  gorges  radiating 
downward  from  their  almost  verticai  sides.  We  pass  the 
deep  harranca  of  AteTÚique,  thread  a  tunnel  196  ft.  long,  then 
crossa  bridge  1,412  ft.  long.  The  expensive  nature  of  the  rly. 
work  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  two 
küómetros  of  track  here  cost  S584,829.17. 

Beyond  207  K.  Platinára  in  a  wild  and  rocky  landscape,  we 
cross  the  Bejuco  harranca  (172  ft.  deep)  over  a  deck  bridge 
188  ft.  long  and  weighing  182,000  Ibs.  We  cross  the  Colomos 
6arranca  (146  ft.  deep)  overa  deck  bridge  141  ft.  long.  Tunnel. 

Just  before  reaching  218  K.  ViUegas  (2,489  ft.)  the  line  again 
crosses  the  Tuxpan  River  over  a  lofty  bridge  471  ft.  long, 
which  spans  the  river  197  ft.  above  its  bed.  The  bridge  is  one 
of  the  fínest  on  the  line,  weighs  two  millión  pounds  and  re- 
quired  102  days  to  put  in  place.  The  nearly  verticai  sides  of 
the  harranca  are  of  conglomerate  rock.  During  the  rainy  season 
a  turbulent  river  plunges  through  the  goi^e  with  such  force 
as  to  move  rocks  weighing  a  hundred  tons.  Somé  of  the  hill- 
sides  hereabout  are  covered  with  banana  groves,  and  the  huts 
{chozaa)  of  the  natives  are  enclosed  by  h^ges  of  aloe.  Hard 
by  ViUegas  are  several  fine  sugár  haciendas,  notable  among 
them  the  San  Marcoa. 
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The  line  curves  round  to  the  N.  as  it  approaches  Colima 
(see  below).  As  we  descend  from  the  great  central  plateau, 
the  scenery  becomes  more  tropical.  The  train  passes  through 
two  tunnels  (the  first  of  which,  with  its  one  tólom.  of  tracfc, 
cost  $364,760);  then  crosses  the  CachipehiLela  brídge  111  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  The  last  of  the  three  tunnels 
which  lie  just  beyond  cost  $229,500. 

226  K.  Tonüüa  (2,160  ft.).  The  town  (pop.  6,387)  Kes  somé 
20  kilóm,  toward  the  N.-W.  on  the  slope  of  the  Volcan  de 
Colima.  Sugár  is  the  chief  product  of  the  fine  haciendas  which 
dot  the  region.  Our  line  crosses  the  fine  Quesaria  bridge,  204 
ft.  above  the  bottom  of  the  barrancay  and  the  train  passes 
from  Jalüco  intő  the  Stale  of  Colima.  The  Los  Yugos  bridge 
iscrossed  191  ft.  above  the  gorge.  At  K.  231  the  train  crosses 
the  Santa  Rosa  bridge,  the  fínest  on  the  line;  the  bridge  itself 
is  398  ft.  long,  the  longest  span  is  154  ft.,  and  it  rests  279  ft. 
above  the  bottom  of  the  harranca.  Tunnel.  The  train  leaves 
the  Tuxpan  country,  climbs  a  slight  grade  to  an  eminence  over- 
looking  the  Colima  Vaüey^  crosses  the  Salado  River  and  threads 
two  tunnels.  Carjrintero  bridge,  391  ft.  long  and  170  ft. 
high.    Tunnel. 

238  K.  Alzada  (2,202  ft.),  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  rangé.  The 
view  toward  the  S.  and  the  S.-W.,  overa  rolling  country  that 
falls  away  gradually  toward  the  coast,  is  beguiling.  The 
scenery  reminds  us  that  we  ha  ve  left  the  great  central  plateau 
and  have  entered  the  semi-tropics.  Broad  sugar-plantations 
stretch  away  beforp  the  delighted  eye,  and  blooming  huertas 
attest  the  prevalence  of  soft,  southern  breezes  and  of  tropical 
luxuriance.  The  Huerta  bridge,  285  ft.  long  and  63  ft.  high, 
is  crossed.  247  K.  Salvador  (1,993  ft.).  Com  and  rice  form  the 
staple  agricultural  products  of  the  vicinitv.  The  line  crosses 
the  jSan  Joaquin  bridge,  455  ft.  long  and  106  ft.  high;  the 
Caüas  bridge,  107  ft.  high,  and  the  Estanda  bridge,  49  ft.  high. 
255  K.  Estanda  (1,663  ft.). 

260  K.  Colima  (1,538  ft.).  Capital  of  the  State  of  Colima, 
with  a  pop.  of  20,000,  in  a  beautif ul  and  fertile  valley  watered 
by  the  Rio  Colima.  The  town  is  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
State,  with  tram-cars,  a  cathedral,  two  electric  light  plants 
(one  of  which  is  supplied  with  power  from  a  waterfall  20  kilóm, 
distant)  and  a  theatre  {Santa  Cruz)  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,500. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotels  Califomia,  Európa  and  Colima,  all  near 
the  plaza :  $2.50  to  $3  Am.  Pl.  Couriers  meet  all  train».  Tram-car 
from  the  station,  5  c. 

The  Cathedral,  a  picturesque  structure  with  double  towers  and  a  fine 
dome  surmounted  by  a  lantern  and  pierced  by  wheel  windows,  adjoins 
the  Palacio  de  Oobiemo  —  a  two-storied  eaifíce  with  a  clock-tower 
facing  the  Plaza  de  Armaa.  On  one  side  of  this  plaza  (music  on  certain 
evenmgs)  are  somé  very  picturesque  old  portalea. 

The  tram-cars  of  the  Ferrocarril  Ürhano  de  Colima  run  to  the  suburban 
village  of  Alvarez,  noted  for  its  beautif ui  palms  and  attractive  houses. 
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The  tropical  aspect  of  Colima,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
luxuriant,  palm-decked  valley  and  the  cold  snows  of  the  twin 
volcanoes  in  the  distance,  is  very  striking.  The  town  dates 
from  about  1523  (see  p.  190)  and  was  the  third  town  of  im- 
portance  established  in  New  Spain.  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
slope  watered  by  the  Colima  and  Manrique  rivers  and  is  note- 
worthy  for  its  beautif ul  gardens  and  íine  palms.  Corpulent 
orange  trees  ílank  the  chief  calzadas.  The  volcano  as  seen  from 
the  plaza  is  magnifícent,  and  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  eruption 
—  which  not  infrequently  happens  —  the  view  is  awe-inspir- 
ing ;  particularly  at  night  when  the  fires  glow  in  the  midst  of 
the  darkness. 

El  Volcan  de  Colima,  called  alsó  El  Volcan  de  Fvsgo  (fire), 
12,278  ft.  high,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the 
State  of  Jalisco  and  is,  because  of  the  isolation  of  the  cone 
and  its  fine  contour,  one  of  the  most  attractive  volcanoes 
in  Mexico.  It  is  considered  an  almost  perfect  type;  a  great 
cone  whose  cusp  is  frequently  obscured  by  the  dense  masses 
of  smoke  and  steam  which  sometimes  roll  outward  from  the 
active  crater.  This  crater  is  almost  circular;  its  greatest 
diameter  is  about  1,600  ft.  and  its  lesser  about  1,500.  On  the 
E.  side  is  a  perpendicular  crater  wall  about  100  ft.  above  the 
láva  bed.  The  overflow  of  the  W.  side  has  completely  buried 
that  portion  of  the  wall  and  the  láva  rises  fuUy  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  rím  rock  in  the  crater.  Sulphur  smoke  con- 
stantly  escapes  over  this  entire  mass  of  hot  láva  and  reaches 
1,000  ft.  or  more  down  the  mountain-side,^making  the  ascent 
from  the  W.  side  impossible.  This  new  crater  was  opened 
in  1869,  and  a  comparatively  fresh  seared  line  shows  where 
the  molten  láva  destroyed  the  vegetation  —  which  in  this 
sub-tropical  region  reaches  almost  to  the  mountain-top. 

Time  was  when  Colima  was  very  active.  History  mentions 
violent  eruptions  in  1575,  1611,  1806,  1808  and  1818.  On 
Jime  12, 1869,  the  volcano  entered  on  a  period  of  almost  con- 
tinuous  activity,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  periods 
of  quiescence  it  has  been  in  a  disturbed  state  ever  since. 
Actual  molten  láva  does  not  always  flow  from  the  crater, 
in  whose  centre  there  ia  a  small  mountain  of  almost  red-hot 
láva  from  which  clouds  of  steam  and  sulphurous  gases  escape. 
Watery  gases,  masses  of  basaltic  trachyte,  ashes  and  scoria 
form  the  base  of  the  eruptive  matter.  Sharply  defined  clouds 
of  white  steam  often  ascend  from  the  crater,  to  be  foUowed 
by  dense  masses  of  smoke  which  rise  in  huge  puffs  and  then 
spread  out  liké  a  gigantic  tree  or  table  above  the  cone.  A 
beautiful  fire  glow  is  sometimes  seen  at  night,  and  ominous 
rumblings  frequently  alarm  the  people  who  dwell  on  the  Mt. 
slopes.  Colima  ranks  as  one  of  thte  most  troublesome  and 
angry  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes.  The  eruption  of  1806  pro- 
duced  a  strong  earthquake  which  destroyed,  among  other 
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things,  the  parish  church  at  ZapoÜán  (p.  183).  That  of  1818 
sent  ashes  as  far  as  Guadalajara,  Zacatecas  and  San  Luis 
Potosí.  Tho8e  of  1902  and  1909  were  very  spectacular  and 
they  brought  spectators  from  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Hard  by  the  volcan  is  the  splendid  Mt.  known  as  El  Nevado 
—  the  snowy  one,  14,370  ft.  nigh.  Froni  its  summit  one  may 
enjoy  a  magnificent  panoráma  which  includes  the  City  of 
Colima,  Laké  Chapala,  the  grand  Cordilleras  which  sentinel 
the  ocean  littoral,  the  winding  Rio  de  Santiago  and  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  territory.  By  a 
stretch  of  the  imagination  one  may  convince  one's  self  that 
the  blué  line  visible  on  the  W.  horizon  is  Balboa 's  ocean. 

The  starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  El  Nevado  and  Colima  is  from 
Zapotlán^  referred  to  at  p.  183.  Horses,  guides  and  cami>-equipmeDt  are 
usually  supplied  by  the  hotel  management.  Horses  about  $3  a  day  each; 
the  stableman  furnishes  a  mozo  to  look  after  them,  but  the  traveller  is 
exi>ected  to  pav  his  wages  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  a  day.  Provender  for 
the  men  must  be  included  in  the  camping-outfít.  The  splendid  grass  on 
the  Mt.  slopes  furnisbes  food  for  the  animals.  Mountaih  guides  such  as 
those  of  Switzerland  do  not  exist  in  Mexico,  but  one  may,  by  chanoe, 
aecore  the  services  of  a  man  who  has  been  at  the  top  of  the  crater.  Prior 
to  the  ascent  made  by  14  delegates  to  the  Tenth  International  Geological 
Congress  (held  at  Mexico  City  in  August,  1906),  headed  by  Professor 
Rtidolph  Ruedemann  of  the  New  York  State  Geological  Survey,  tne  na- 
tives  dedared  Colima  (because  of  deadly  ^ases)  to  be  unsurmountable. 
The  summit  was  reached  by  an  American  journalist,  Sumner  W.  Matté- 
aon  (who  alsó  climbed  Orizaba  and  Popocatepetl),  in  1907,  and  now  there 
Í8  a  well-defíned  trail. 

Parties  usually  start  from  ZapoÜán  eariy  in  the  morning,  ride  all  day  in 
a  leisurely  fashion  and  reach  the  base  of  the  Mt.  in  the  evening.  The  trail 
from  ZapoÜán  is  through  a  beautifuUy  wooded  country  with  but  little 
underbrush  and,  in  certain  seasons,  flecked  with  splendid  wUd-flowers. 
Near  the  usual  camp  at  the  base  of  the  hills  there  is  a  stretch  of  country 
covered  with  a  íine  grass  which  resembles  Argentiné  Pampas  grass.  The 
pack-animals  eat  it  with  a  relish.  The  most  satisfactory  route  from  here 
IS  to  climb  the  Nevado  and  proceed  to  the  volcano  by  way  of  the  ridge 
which  connects  them.  By  starting  early  in  the  a.  m.  the  summit  should 
be  reached  about  noon.  To  avoid  the  noxious  vapors  which  emanate 
from  the  crater  it  must  be  approached  from  the  windward  side.  Evén 
then  the  position  is  one  of  constant  danger.  as  eyen  a  momentary  shift 
of  the  wind  would  suffocate  one  with  the  sulphur  fumes.  Numerous  ice- 
camps  are  passed.  Here  the  peonea  gather  the  hail  globules  which  roll 
down  from  the  cone  intő  the  gulleys,  tamp  them  intő  a  hard  mass  in  a 
hoIe  in  the  ground,  wrap  the  cakes  with  straw,  and  transport  them  on 
burro-back  to  the  towns  on  the  plains.  ZapoÜán  receives  somé  of  its  ice 
from  here,  and  time  was  when  Colima  and  other  towns  were  supplied  in 
this  manner.  Certain  stretches  of  the  timberland  near  these  aerial  camps 
resemble  the  Yellowstone  country.  The  trees  are  veritable  forest  giants 
and  the  almost  totál  absence  of  underbrush  gives  the  woods  the  appear- 
ance  of  fíne  cultivated  parks.  Near  the  summit  the  ascent  is  a  bit  wearí- 
some,  as  it  is  made  through  ashes,  falsé  rock  and  scoria. 

A  party  of  men  can  make  the  trip  from  ZapoÜán  and  return  in  three 
days,  by  speeding  a  bit.  Four  days  should  be  allowed  when  there  are 
ladies  in  the  party.  The  expense  of  the  trip  should  not  average  over  %5  a 
day,  for  each,  which  should  include  horses,  guides,  food,  etc.  TJnshod 
horses  are  preferable  to  those  shod  with  irón  shoes,  as  the  former  do  not 
slő>  on  the  pine'needles  nor  in  the  ashes.  Small  game  abounds  in  the 
region  and  persons  fond  of  hunting  will  not  regret  taking  guns  and  am- 
munition  along.  Before  starting,  it  should  be  understood  with  the  stable- 
man that  the  horses  are  in  oharge.of  his  own  mozo,  so  that  if  pack-animals 
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fali  intő  any  of  the  numerous  bcurancas  and  are  killed,  there  can  be  no 
shifting  of  responsibility. 

The  railway  line  trends  toward  the  N.-W.  from  Colima, 
and  crosses  the  Colima  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Armeria, 
273  K.  CoquimaÜan  (1,009  ft.)  in  a  well-cultivated  region. 
The  slope  is  steadily  downward.  The  train  again  crosses 
the  Colima  River,  which  here  is  joined  to  the  Armeria.  The 
latter  stream  (which  flows  in  from  JaHsco,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Tuacojcuesco)  is  attractive  to  the  view,  but  it  bears  an 
evil  reputation  for  its  overflows.  In  the  rainy  season,  at 
flood-time,  it  covers  the  valley  for  miles  around,  and  when 
it  recedes  the  coimtry  looks  as  if  it  had  been  visited  by  a  tidal 
wave.  282  K.  Jala  (767  ft.),  a  nondescript  station  from 
which  considerable  charcoal  is  shipped  to  Colima.  Tunnel. 
289  K.  La  Madrid  (552  ft.)  on  an  hadenda  of  the  same  name. 
Considerable  sugar-cane,  corn,  rice  and  a  number  of  fine  f ruits 
grow  hereabout.  Beyond  the  last  tunnel  on  the  line  we  come 
to  306  K.  Tecoman  (166  ft.),  on  a  broad  plateau  which  af- 
fords  somé  entrancing  views  of  the  tropicál  landscape.  The 
line  crosses  the  Armeria  bridge  to  313  K.  Armeria;  then  a 
twin  arm  of  the  sea  separating  the  Laguna  de  CuyvÜan  from 
the  f*acific  Ocean.  324  K.  CuyuÜan  on  the  laguna  of  the 
same  name.  The  town  is  a  popular  bathing-resort  (May  and 
June)  for  many  Colima  people.  Considerable  salt  is  evapor- 
ated  here  by  a  primitive  process.  The  railway  foUows  along 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  with  the  lagurva  on  the  r.  and  the 
ocean  on  the  1.  353  K.  Campos.  357  K.  Manzanillo  {Hotel 
Manzanülo,  and  Gran  Pacífico,  $2.50  to  $3),  see  below, 

Manzanillo  (Manchineel  —  malum  mxihianum),  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Mexican  Pacific  Coast 
towns,  stands  at  the  extrémé  western  point  of  the  long,  nar- 
row ridge  of  land  which  separates  the  Pacific  Ocean  from 
the  La^funa  de  CuyuÜan  (15  kilóm,  long  by.ll  wide).  The 
latter  is  sometimes  called  the  Laguna  de  los  Caimanes,  from 
the  number  of  alligators  which  infest  it.  The  waters,  of  a 
beautiful  Nile  green  color,  are  quite  shallow,  and  at  certain 
seasons,  when  there  has  been  but  little  rain  and  the  wind  is 
in  the  right  quarter,  much  of  the  water  dries  up  or  is  blown 
out  to  sea ;  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  fish  die  and  the 
air  becomes  fetid  with  the  putrefying  odor.  The  harbor 
(in  the  Bahia  de  Salagua)  is  fairly  well  sheltered  and  is  regu- 
larly  visited  by  ships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  Red 
Line,  The  Sinaloa  and  Durango  Rly.  Co.  and  others.  Exten- 
siye  port  works  are  in  progress  (begun  in  1900)  and  the  bay 
will  soon  be  not  only  well  protected  out  deep  enough  to  admit 
the  largest  ocean-going  ships. 

The  breakwater  (rompeoUis)  is  unusually  massive  and 
1,500,000  tons  of  blue  gránité  from  the  Colima  quarries  were 
uísed  in  its  construction.   On  the  seaward  side  it  is  protected 
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by  huge  gránité  blocks  weighing  30  tons  each,  while  on  the 
inner  side  the  blocks  weigh  from  3  to  lő  tons  each.  The 
structure  extends  f or  600  ft.  intő  water  60  ft.  deep ;  it  is  over 
300  ft.  wide  at  the  bottom,  with  a  cement  crown  25  ft.  wide 
and  16  ft.  thick.  Four  years  were  required  to  fínish  it.  The 
harbor  thus  created  covers  about  160  acres,  and  when  the 
port  works  are  completed  it  will  afford  a  safe  and  ample 
anchorage  for  100  or  more  vessels.  The  Mexican  Government 
proposes  to  spend  several  miilions  of  pesos  to  bring  this  port  — 
which  is  about  midway  between  MazaÜan  and  Salina  Cruz  — 
up  to  the  standard  of  the  other  great  ports  of  the  Republic. 
MamaniUo  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Heman  Cortés  first  visited  the  spot  in  1525  and  he  caused  to 
be  constructed  here  a  number  of  ships  with  which  to  explore 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Later  (1565)  somé  of  the  ships  of  the  Ar- 
mada  of  Admiral  Miguel  Lopez  Legaspiy  destinea  for  the  con- 
quest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  built  at  Salagua  Port. 

Colima  State,  one  of  the  smallest  and  least  populous  (65,120 
inhab.)  of  the  Mexican  States,  has  an  area  of  5,587  sqr.  kilóm, 
and  lies  in  a  beautiful,  semi-tropic  region  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (which  bounds  it  on  the  S.)  and  the  two  splendid  momi- 
tains  known  as  El  Volcan  (p.  186)  and  El  Nevado  de  Colima 
(p.  187).  The  coast-line  is  160  kilóm.  long.  It  is  a  favored 
strip  of  land,  unusually  rich  and  well  watered.  Michoacan 
bounds  it  on  the  E.  and  Jalisco  lies  to  the  N.,  N.-E.  and  W. 
Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  and  the  population  is  largely 
made  up  of  hacendados  and  rancheros.  Among  the  varied  pro- 
ducts  are  coffee  (noted  for  its  excellence),  sugár,  rice,  maize, 
cotton,  indigó,  tobacco,  cocoanuts,  cacao-beáns  and  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  fine  fruits.  Chief  among  these  is  the  orange, 
mamayf  chico-zapote,  tamarind,  papaya  (see  p.  548),  pine-apple, 
chirimoya^  banana,  plum,  pomegranate,  aguacate^  quince, 
guava,  and  the  zapote.  The  Flóra  and  Fauna  are  unusually 
extensive.  The  latter  comprises  over  50  species  of  mam- 
mals,  100  birds,  32  reptiles,  7  batrachians,  50  fishes,  12  spe- 
cies of  moUusks,  besides  corals,  sponges  and  almost  number- 
less  insects.  The  flóra  embraces  170  species  of  trees,  60 
fruits,  25  textiles,  20  tanning-plants,  12  oleaginous  seeds,  20 
dye-plants,  20  forage,  9  poisonous,  40  aromatic  and  103 
medicina!  plants,  22  gums  and  resins  and  many  omamental 
shrubs  and  flowers.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  of  the  trees, 
etc.,  are  still  uncatalogued.  The  region  only  lacks  colonists  to 
convert  it  intő  one  of  the  finest  and  richest  conceivable. 

The  Manufacture  of  Salt  is  a  growing  industry,  and 
the  mineral  wealth  of  the  state  consists  principally  of  the 
salt  deposits  which  extend  along  the  coast.  The  most  pro- 
minent  Salt-Pits  (salinas)  are  those  of  Cualota,  CuyuUan, 
Pascuales,  San  PankUeon,  GuazangOf  Guayabaly   Vega  Car- 
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rizcdf  Tecuan  and  Caimoíh.  Their  product  is  known  through- 
out  the  Republic  as  Sal  de  Colima  (C.  salt).  Over  5,000  work- 
men  are  employed,  and  the  annual  output  represents  about 
one  half  millión  pesos.  The  methods  of  extraction  are  very 
primitive. 

The  Climate  is  cool  and  healthy  in  the  N.  (from  SuchiÜan 
de  las  Flores  to  the  volcanoes) ;  temperate  and  likewise  salu- 
brious  in  the  central  region  (from  Cimuhtemotzin  to  Comala) ; 
hot  and  not  so  healthful  from  Colima  Cibf  to  Tecolapan;  and 
tömd  and  unwholesome  on  the  coast.  Malária  fs  not  unknown. 

Historical  Sketch.  Colima,  from  the  Indián  Colliman  — 
coUif  arm,  and  man,  hand,  signifíes  tierra  conquistada  (con- 
quered  land).  The  symbol  of  the  primitive  tribes  was  a 
hieroglyph  representing  a  hand  and  an  arm,  interpreted  by 
them  to  mean  a  dominion  exercised  by  force. 

The  old  kingdom  of  CoUiman  was  founded  by  the  Aztecs 
during  their  long  and  wearisome  peregrination  in  search  of  the 
traditional  spot  on  which  to  founa  their  empire  (comp.  p.  clxiv) . 
When  the  Spaniards  reached  Mexico  the  territory  (much 
larger  than  now)  was  under  the  suzerainty  of  Montezumaf 
to  whcwn  a  tribute  of  blankets,  cacao-beans  and  mother-of- 
pearl  was  paid  every  80  days.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
which  was  very  populous,  was  CajiÜan.  In  1522  Cortés  made 
preparations  for  its  subjugation  to  Spain.  An  expedition  was 
sent  from  TenochtiÜánf  and  its  captain,  Juan  Alvarez  Chico, 
was  killed  in  the  first  sanguinary  encounter  with  the  Indians. 
When  Cristóbal  de  Olid  returaed  to  TenochiiÜán  from  his 
successful  campaign  against  the  Tarascans  of  Michoacan 
(p.  217),  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  second  expedition 
which  was  in  tum  routed  by  the  valiant  CoUimensea.  A  third 
expedition,  headed  by  Gomalo  de  Sandoval  and  aided  by  a 
horde  of  the  subjugated  Tarascans ,  made  a  desperate  assault 
on  the  Coüiman  stronghöld  and  were  repulsed.  Sandoval 
then  laid  siege  to  the  district,  and,  aided  by  reénforcements 
from  Mexico  City,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
native  chiefs. 

The  ancient  capital  of  CajiÜan  was  very  unhealthy  and 
Sandoval  moved  it  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Cólimaf 
which  was  founded  in  1523  under  the  name  of  San  Sébastián. 
In  1554  Felipe  II  gave  it  the  title  of  Villa  de  Santiago  de  los 
Cabaüeros  (Saint  James  of  the  Centiemen).  After  the  war 
for  Independence  the  Colima  district  was  made  (1823)  intő  a 
territory.  Later  it  förmed  a  part  of  the  Staie  of  Michoacan, 
In  1876  it  was  again  given  the  title  of  Territorio.  On  Feb.  6, 
1857,  it  was  declared  a  free  and  sovereign  state  of  the  Mexican 
Federation. 
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37.  From    Mexico    City    viá    Toluca,    Maravatio, 
AcámbarOy  Morelia  and  Patzcuaro  to  üruapan. 

515  K.  One  train  daily,  from  the  Estación  de  Colonia.  Faré  to  Uniapan 
Ist  ol.  $15.45.  To  Horella  Ist  d.  (11.31.  Railway  restaurants  in  Flór 
de  MarÍGf  AcámbarOf  and  Morelia.  Time  can  perhaps  be  eoonomized 
on  this  trip  by  conaiütin^  the  Guia  Ofícicd  and  Route  29,  p.  108.  Pass- 
engers  who  take  the  tram  at  Mexioo  City  pasa  the  most  characteristic 
partB  of  the  mountain  soenery  between  the  capital  and  Toluca  by  day. 
The  beat  views  are  to  the  left. 

Mexico  City,  see  p.  232.  Before  reaching  the  tawdry 
suburbs  we  parallel  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  5  K.  Evv- 
palme  de  Tacuba.  The  train  nins  toward  the  S.-W.  pást  the 
squat  houses  of  the  lower  class  and  out  through  small 
patches  of  the  omnipresent  maguey  (p.  Ixxxi). 

11  K.  Naucál^am.  Maguey  fields  stretch  away  from  the 
station  and  the  huge,  spiky  plants  produce  somé  of  the  pidque 
(p,  Ixxxii)  served  in  the  capital. 

San  Bartolo  Nanoálpam  (Naueálpam  onl^^,  on  the  rly.  time-card),  alsó 
called  Villa  Juarez ;  in  the  State  of  Mexico,  Diatrito  de  TUünepantla, 
la  a  picturesque  town  (pop.  8,CMX))  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra  de  laa 
Crueee,  surrounded  by  fine  haciendas,  many  of  which  are  dotted  with 
floor-mills.  Its  chief  attraction  is  the  widely  celebratcd  Santuario  de 
Nueatra  Sefíora  de  los  Remedioa  (Our  Lady  of  the  Remedies)  which  crowns 
a  hill  {El  Cerro  de  Totoltepec)  about  ÍJ  M.  west  of  the  town. 

The  church,  a  amall  and  tawdrj^  affair,  occupies  the  site  of  an  old 
Aztec  temple  {Teocalhueyacan)  which  stood  here  before  the  Conguest, 
and  which  was  occupied  as  a  fortress  by  the  Spaniards  after  their  dis- 
astrous  retreat  from  Tenochtiilán  on  the  celebrated  Noche  Triste  (p. 
elxxxiii).  Soon  after  the  downfall  of  the  Aztec  metropolis  the  temple  was 
demolisned  to  make  way  for  the  present  structure.  The  fortress-like 
edifíce  adjoining  the  church  was  erected  by  the  Ayuntamiento  of  Mexico 
City,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  clergy,  and  for  the  state  dignitaries, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  festival  (m  Sept.)  in  honor  of  the  Virgen 
de  lo»  Remedio'a.  A  large  cloister,  or  caravansary,  built  as  a  shelter  for 
the  Indians  who  came  from  many  distant  places  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Virgin,  was  once  a  feature  of  the  enclosure.  The  buiídings  are  now  in  a 
niinous  State,  and  the  present  pilgrimages  (about  6  or  8  train-loads)  are 
considerably  smaller  than  those  of  olden  times. 

The  Virgen  de  loa  Remedios,  patroness  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  and 
riral  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  (p.  394)  who  is  the  patroness  of  the  Mexi- 
cans,  ia  an  ugly  wooden  doU,  about  12  inches  high,  holding  in  its  arms  an 
infant  Jesus;  both  evidently  carved  with  a  oull  penknife.  Two  holes 
represent  the  eyes  and  another  the  mouth;  the  finished  article  is  absurdhr 
inartistic  and  the  work  bespeaks  the  rude,  Indián  craftsman.  The  cred- 
ulous  believe  that  it  was  brought  from  Alcántara  (Spain)  by  Gaptain 
R.  de  Villafuente  (one  of  the  Conquistadorea  who  came  over  with  Cortéa^ 
and  that  it  was  placed  by  him  on  the  main  altar  of  the  first  chapel  erected 
(1520)  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  New  World.  Tradition  has  it  that  it  was 
removed  from  TenochHtlán  a  few  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards 
on  the  Sad  Night,  and  taken  by  its  owner  and  placed  (for  safe  keeping) 
beneath  a  giant  maguey  plánt  near  the  TeocaJhueyacan,  on  the  spot 
where  the  present  church  stands.  Twenty  years  later  a  Christianized 
Indián  cacique.  Jüan  de  Aguila,  found  it,  placed  it  on  the  altar  in  his  hut 
and  worshippea  it  as  the  Aztec  goddess  of  water.  The  alleged  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  Virgin  of  Quadalupe  opened  the  eyes  of  the  clergy  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  such  apparitions,  and  no  sooner  was  this  wooden 
image  found  than  it  began  to  do  aupernatural  things.  It  fled  from  the 
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cacique's  house  and  retumed  to  the  hill ;  the  cacique  reoovered  it,  put  it  in 
a  strong  box  in  his  hut  and  slept  on  the  lid,  but  it  vanished  a  second 
time,  and  a  second  time  was  found  beneath  the  nuiguey.  Aguila  then 
told  the  holy  fathers  at  San  Gábriel^  in  TacubSEi,  aníi  they  immediately 
percei  ved  that  a  miracle  had  been  performed.  A  hermitage  was  soon 
erected  on  the  hill-top  and  a  Spanish  competitor  of  the  Mexican  Virgin 
was  heralded  to  the  religious  world.  The  doll  was  dressed  in  satins  and 
pearls,  a  quantity  of  falsé  hair  was  fastened  on  her  head,  and  a  rich  crown 
added.  A  fiine  gilded  altar  was  arranged,  enclosed  by  a  silver  railing,  and 
a  huge  silver  maguey  —  emblematic  of  her  home  f or  20  years  —  was 
made  a  feature  of  the  shrine.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Mexicans  de- 
risively  called  her  a  gachupina  (a  vituperative  epithet  signifyinga 
Spanish  woman)  her  popularity  grew  apace.  Indians  came  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  to  worship  her,  and  her  shrine  was  made  the  object 
of  a  fanatical  devotion.  One  devotee,  in  an  ecstasy  of  religious  zeal ,  bit  off 
the  largest  pearl  in  her  diadém  and  made  ofí  with  it  before  he  could  be 
captured. 

A  larger  church  was  soon  needed  and  it  was  erected  in  1574-75,  butit 
was  found  too  small  to  hold  the  multitude  which  came  to  pay  homage  to 
the  Virgin ;  a  still  larger  one  was  theref ore  started,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pleted  till  1629.  Marvellous  powers  of  healing,  warding  off  epidemics 
and  of  rain-making  were  soon  credited  to  the  Virgin, and  she  was  officially 
declared  the  special  patroness  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
When  a  drought  or  epidemic  threatened  the  capital  the  fígurine  was 
carried  in  great  state  at  the  head  of  an  impressive  procession  to  Mexico 
City,  where  it  was  solemnly  received  by  the  Viceroy,  the  City  Council, 
the  Archbishop  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy.  Sometimes  the  Viceroy 
headed  the  holy  procession  as  it  wound  intő  the  city;  in  such  cases  a 
noble  of  the  highest  ránk  drove  the  chariot  in  which  the  image  reposed. 
The  principal  convents  were  visited  in  succession,  and  as  the  Virmn  was 
carried  through  the  cloistered  precincts,  the  nuns  ranged  themselves  on 
their  knees  in  humble  adoration :  it  was  then  conducted  to  the  Cathedral 
where  high  naass  was  sung  and  other  ceremonies  performed.  When  rain 
was  desired  it  came  in  copious  showers  immediately  after  her  arrival. 
Her  special  protection  was  earnestly  solicited  when  the  royal  tribute 
was  sent  to  Spain,  tp  ensure  its  safe  arrival.  Gifts  of  immense  value  were 
deposited  at  her  shrine  and  a  treasurer  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  her 
jewels  and  her  rich  wardrobe.  (This  treasury  is  now  f ull  of  rubbish  and  is 
not  worth  looking  at.) 

When  a  wealtny  woman  of  the  nobility  died,  her  largest  gem  was 
usually  bequeathed  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Remedies.  According  to  tradi- 
tion  several  attempts  were  made  to  "restore  "  the  image,  but  in  each  case 
the  artist  sickened  and  died. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Independence  (1810)  the  Spaniards 
chose  the  image  as  their  protectress,  m  opposition  to  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  who  guided  the  Mex.  troops  to  victory.  In  Sept.,  1810,  the 
Spaniards  solemnly  elevated  the  Virgen  de  loa  Remedioa  to  the  position  of 
General  of  the  Royal  Army.  Durine  the  war  very  uncomplimentary  in- 
sinuations,  relatíve  to  the  virtue  of  the  two  Virgins,  were  interchanged 
by  the  opposing  forces.  When  the  Mexicans  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
the  battle  of  LasCrucea  (Oct.  30,  1810),  a  Mexican  generál  stripped  the 
Spanish  patroness  of  her  generál 's  uniform,  toré  her  sash,  reproached 
her  for  being  a  gachupina,  signed  her  passport,and  ordered  her  deix)rted 
to  Spain.  iTpon  the  promise  of  the  Spaniards  that  she  would  not  be  per- 
mitted  to  influence  politics,  she  was  permitted  to  remain. 

The  image  is  preserved  m  a  glass  shrine,  opened  only  on  special  oc- 
casions.  The  camarin  was  added  to  the  church  (renovated  in  1850)  in 
1692-95  at  the  expense  of  Don  Francisco  Fernando  Marmoles,  Supreme 
Judge  of  the  Order  of  the  Reál  Audiencia.  Master  craftsmen  were  broughf 
from  Puebla  to  do  the  stucco  work. 

Upon  the  adoption  óf  the  celebrkted  Reform  Laws,  the  massive  silver 
railing  which  once  enclosed  the  altar,  the  huge  silver  maguey,  and  the 
wealth  of  jewels  went  intő  the  government  excheqúer  to  later  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  secular  schools.  There 
still  remain  somé  indifferent  pictures,  dating  from  1595  and  illustrating 
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scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  picture  by  Franciaco  de  loa  Angeles, 
painted  in  1699,  represents  the  twelve  apostles.  The  Cacique  Jüan  de 
Aguila  i8  buríed  under  the  main  altar.  Hard  by  is  the  chest  in  which  he 
sought  to  make  the  Virgin  a  prisoner  and  from  which  she  repeatedly 
escaped;  and  the  small  gourd  m  which  he  offered  her  food  in  an  effort 
to  keep  her  contented  while  in  his  house. 

A  small  slab  of  Puebla  onyx  inserted  in  the  floor  in  front  of  the  chancei 
bears  the  insoription: 

"  This  is  the  true  spot  where  the  Chief  Don  Jüan  de  Aguila  Tobar  found 
the  most  holy  Virgin,  beneath  a  maguey,  in  1540.  It  is  the  spot  where, 
in  the  times  of  her  appearance  to  him,  she  told  him  that  he  should  search 
for  her."  This  slab  replaced  (1796)  a  pillar  which  supported  a  small 
maguey  and  a  carved  image  of  the  Virgin. 

The  chief  festivajs  are  held  Sei^t.  1,  and  (by  the  Indians)  on  the 
14th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  During  the  Vice-regal  period  a  brilliant 
fieeta  was  celebrated  on  the  day  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  ruined  aqueduct  visible  from  the  Cerro  and  church  was  erected 
(1620)  by  Alonzo  de  Guzman,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  church 
with  water.  It  was  renovated  in  1724. 

A  good  walker  can  make  the  trip  back  to  the  capital  on  foot,  through 
the  towns  (follow  the  rly.  traok)  of  AzcapotzaJco  and  Tacuba. 

From  Naucálpam  the  railway  continues  across  the  floor 
of  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  This  is  soon  left  behind  and  we  enter 
the  foothilk  of  •the  Tóluca  Rangé,  15  K.  Rio  Hondo  (deep- 
river).  The  town  lies  J  M.  up  the  gulch  from  the  station. 
Mountain  streams  hereabout  render  many  culverts  necessary 
and  before  reaching  San  Bartolito,  8  K.  further  on,  we  cross 
one  stream  ten  times  or  more.  23  K.  San  Bartolito,  a  quaint 
hamlet  nestling  in  a  warm  pocket  of  the  hills.  A  shipping- 
point  for  somé  excellent  gray  stone  taken  from  a  quarry  far 
ixp  the  hillside  and  visible  (to  the  1.)  as  we  pass.  Between  this 
point  and  Dos  Rios  we  skirt  the  edge  of  a  deep  harranca  and 
the  train  crawls  warily  along  daring  terraces  cut  from  the 
sides  of  the  hills.  The  mountains  are  bare  and  parched,  except 
where  the  streams  ha  ve  brought  shrubs  and  flowers  intő  life. 
28  K.  Dos  Rios  (two  rivers).  31  K.  Nava  (a  plain  surrounded 
by  mts.).  We  enter  the  first  tunnel  on  the  hne.  The  view  of 
the  town  of  Nava  is  very  fine  as  we  climb  upward.  Tunnel. 
The  eye  embraces  a  splendid  view  of  dist'ant  mountains  dotted 
with  small  cultivated  patches  sometimes  planted  in  geo- 
metrical  forms.  Flocks  of  goats  browse  on  the  grass  which 
clothes  the  higher  réaches,  and  ma^eyales  are  features  of 
the  landscape.  Brawling  streams  rush  down  the  declivities; 
the  train  climbs  steadily  upward  and  we  soon  reach  the 
region  of  pines.  33  K.  Laurd.  37  K.  San  Martin.  40  K.  La 
Cima  (the  summit).  42  K.  Solazar^  in  a  sun-lit  valley  high 
in  the  mountains.  Many  Indián  women  ofifer  comestibles  for 
sale  to  the  train  passengers.  As  the  line  zigzags  through  the 
hills  it  passes  towering  mountains  and  deep  gorges,  and 
traverses  fine  groves  of  pine  woods.  Somé  daring  engineering 
fefits  were  necessary  to  build  the  road.  To  the  1.  we  descry 
the  automobilé  road  connecting  Mexico  City  and  Toluca; 
and  later  we  cross  this  road  at  the  erest  of  the  hill.  45  K. 
Carretera  Toluca  (Toluca  highroad).    48  K.  Fresno  (cedar). 
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We  pass  beneath  a  stone  aqueduct,  then  a  steel  one  and  reach 
52  K.  Jajalpa,  a  quaint  kacienda  with  an  old  Spanish  mill, 
in  the  centre  of  a  little  valley  hemmed  in  by  the  mts.  From 
this  point  onward  we  encounter  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  scene- 
ry  on  the  Une.  To  the  1.,  in  a  deep  valley  to  which  we  descend 
by  many  twists  and  turns,  is  the  town  of  57  K.  De  la  Tőrre, 
The  landscape  with  its  magniíicent  views  recalls,  in  a  minor 
way,  the  village  of  Maltrata  on  the  Mexican  Railway,  de- 
scribed  at  p.  484.  The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to 
the  station  is  very  abrupt.  The  valley  in  which  the  town 
stands  is  green  and  productive.  From  a  height  of  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  we  look  down  upon  the  roof s  of  the  native  houses, 
and  upon  the  narrów  streets  between.  60  K.  Dofía  Rosa. 
63  K.  Lerma.  We  cross  a  sedgy,  marshy  tract  intersected 
by  canals  along  which  Indián  boatmen  paddle  primitive 
dug-outs.  From  this  region  comes  much  of  the  fine  markét 
produce  sold  in  Toluca.  The  Toluca  autó  road  flanks  the  line 
on  the  1.  and  along  this,  in  the  early  moming,  many  Indián 
men  and  women  trot  cityward  laden  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  Hne  curves  to  the  S.,  then  toward  the  N.-E.  We  cross 
broad  plains  dotted  with  herds  of  cattle  and  flanked  by  com- 
fíélds.  We  pass  the  Panteon  General  (on  the  1.)  and  enter 
the  city.  73  K.  Toluca.  See  below. 
For  a  continuation  of  our  joumey  see  p.  199. 
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Arrlval.  The  Railway  Station  (Pl.  E,  2)  is  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  about  1  M.  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Consiitución,  in  a  suburb  known  as 
Barrio  del  Ferrocarril  Nációnál.  Cabs  meet  all  trains;  faré  to  any  hotel 
50  c;  double  after  10  p.  m.  Within  the  town  the  fares  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Mexico  City,  referred  to  at  p.  235.  Cargadores  (comp.  p.  lii)  will 
deliver  hand-bags  or  a  medium-size  trunk  to  the  hotel  or  a  residence  for 
25  c.  Several  express  cqmpanies  oompete  for  this  business  :  25  c.  for  a 
trunk:  less  where  there  aire  a  number  of  pieces.  Tram-cars  {Trantdaa  de 
Toluca)  meet  all  trains,  and  on  their  way  to  their  terminus  near  the  plaza, 
they  pass  near  to  the  chief  hotels.  Faré  10  c.  Suburban  lines  connect 
Toluoa  with  several  picturesque  villages  in  the  environs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  León  de  Oro  (Golden  Lion),  facing  the 
Avenida  de  la  Independencia  (Pl.  B,  2) ,  near  the  plaza ;  $2  to  $3  Am.  PL, 
accordingto  location  of  room.  Rooms  only,  $1 ;  meals,  60  c.  Automobile 
garage.  —  Gran  Hotel  Sociedad,  on  the  Ave.  de  la  Libériád  (Pl.  B,  3) ;  $1  to 
$3  Am.PI.  Germán  cooking  and  management.  Eng.  and  Sp.  spoken. — 
Hotel  Andueza,  in  the  Portai  de  la  Conatitudón  (P1.B,3),  J2  to$2.50  Am. 
Pl.  —  Hotel  runnersdo  not  always  meet  trains.  No  omnibuses.  Ground 
floor  rooms  in  Toluca  are  apt  to  oe  cold  and  unhealthy,  and  they  should 
be  avoided. 

Batlts  (comp.  p.  lii).  There  are  Caaas  de  Baűoa  in  the  Ave.  de  la  In- 
dependencia, the  Calle  de  San  Jüan  de  Diós,  and  in  the  Ave.de  la  Liber- 
tad.  Turco-Roman  bath,  75  c. ;  steam  (hot  room),  50  c;  tub,  30  c;  shower, 
15  c. 

Banks.   Banco  del  Eatado  de  Mexico,  —  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico.' 

Toluca  de  Lerdo  (8,761  ft.),  900  ft.  higher  than  Mexico 
City,  with  26,000  inhabitants;  capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico; 
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an  important  coimnercial  centre  locally  celebrated  for  the 

good  beér  brewed  there,  lies  on  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain 

which  slopes  gently  toward  the  S.-E.  Mountains  hem  in  the 

valley  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  broad  hadendas  stretch  away 

to  the  E.  and  S.  The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  picturesque, 

and  the  distant  views  of  the  mountain-tops  —  oiten  covered 

with  snow — are  fine.   The  place  is  well  dratned  and  healthy, 

but  cold  in  winter.  The  altitude  is  trying  to  somé  constitutions. 

The  Climate  is  marked   by  sharp  contrasts;   the  winter  is 

almost  as  raw  as  that  of  a  New  England  city;  the  summer 

is  delightful,  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.     Animals  and 

crawling  things  díslike  the  elevation  and  there  are  fewer  dogs, 

cats,  and  insects  than  elsewhere.  Theabsence  of  beating  appli- 

ances  render  the  winter  nights  uncomfortable  to  the  traveller. 

The  town  is  singularly  free  from  endemic  diseases;  those  of 

the  respiratory  organs  being  the  most  common,  and  the  most 

to  be  dreaded. 

At  this  altitude  the  unacdimated  should  be  very  carefui  in  the  matter 
of  taking  cold;  a  simple  head  cold  is  not  to  be  feared,  but  a  ebest  cold 
mav  quickly  develop  into  paeumonia  with  evil  results.  The  traveller  who 
finds  himself  attacked  by  a  cold  on  the  lungs  should  at  once  seek  a  lower 
elevation. 

Historical  Sketch.  The  land  on  which  Toluca  stands  was  included  in 
the  grant  made  by  Charles  V  to  Hernan  Cortéa  when  he  was  elevated 
to  the  title  of  Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca,  with  a  great  landed 
domain.  This  mountain  eyrie  possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  the  eagle- 
eyed  Conquiatador,  and  here  (1533),  a  dozen  years  after  the  fali  of 
Tenocktitlán,  he  founded  a  settlement.  Prior  to  the  Spanish  invasion  the 
region  was  peopled  by  the  Matlatzinca.  a  wandering  tribe  which  had  ar- 
rived  (from  the  N.)  at  the  Valley  oi  Mexico  during  the  reign  of  the 
Chichimec  monarch  Xolotl.  The  first  village  was  called  ToUocan  — 
where  there  are  Tules  (reeds  or  trees),  and  the  Spaniards  corrupted  this 
word  intő  Toluca.  It  was  long  the  favorité  stronghold  of  the  cacique 
who  ruled  over  the  region.  By  a  decree  dated  Nov.  14,  1861,  it  became 
known  as  Toluca  de  Lerdo,  in  honor  of  President  Sebcísiidn  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  an  illustrious  Mex.  statesman. 

The  streets  of  Toluca  are  straight  and  clean,  and  several  of 
them  parallel  the  XicuaUenco  River  as  it  crosses  the  town. 
The  Avenida  Independencia^  a  long,  busy  street,  coiinects  the 
centre  with  the  station  of  the  F.  Cs.  Nacionales  at  the  E. 

The  Plaza  Principal  (Pl.  B,  2),  called  alsó  El  Jardin  dél 
Zóccdo  (comp.  p.  liii),  stands  at  the  head  of  the  several  pretty 
plazas  in  the  town ;  minor  piacos  are  the  P.  del  Carmen  (Pl.  B,  2) ; 
Jardin  Morehs  (Pl.  A,  2) ;  J.  Zaragoza  (Pl.  C,  3) ;  /.  de  los  Hom- 
bres  Ilustres  (with  a  fine  monument  described  at  p.  197) ;  El 
Parque  CuavMemoc  (Pl.  A,  3),  and  the  Plaza  de  la  Reptíblica 
(Pl.  B,  2).   Facing  the  Jardin  de  los  Mártires  (Pl.  B,  2)  is  the 

Palacio  de  Gobierno,  erected  in  1872  (cost  $80,000)  on 
the  8ite  of  the  old  Casa  Consistorial  (Senate,  or  Guildhall), 
occupied  for  many  years  by  Martin  Cortés,  a  son  of  the  Great 
Conqueror.  In  the  Audience  Hall  (no  fees)  are  portraits  of 
the  early  govemors  of  the  State  of  Mexico. 
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The  Palacio  db  Jubticia  (Pl.  B,  3)  dates  from  1871  and  is 
a  part  of  the  sometime  ConverUo  de  San  Jium  de  Diós. 

The  Palacio  Municipal  (Pl.  B,  2),  a  somewhat  uninteresting 
edifice,  was  completed  in  1883  and  cost  $43,620.  Other  chiei 
buildings  are  the  Instituto  Científico-Lüerario  (Pl.  B,  4),  with 
500  alumnos ;  La  Escuela de  Artes  y  Ofidos  (Pl.  B,  3) ;  La  Escuda 
Ríva  Palacio  and  El  Conservatorio  de  Música  y  DecUmwción. 
The  small  Museo  del  Estado  (Pl.  B,  2)  contains  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Indián  monoliths,  weapons  and  whatnot. 
Open  all  day,  free.    No  fees  necessary. 

The  BiBLiOTECA  PŰBLicA  (wiíh  12,000  volumes,  mostly  in 
Spaniáh)  is  housed  in  the  old  Gorostiza  Theatre  (Pl.  B,  2), 
and  contains  somé  rare  old  Spanish  documents  replete  with 
interest  for  antiauarians.  Toluca  was  a  Spanish  stronghold 
for  many  years  aiter  the  Conquest,  and  somé  of  the  old  parch- 
ment  records  left  by  the  eariy  mayors  (corregidores)  will  re- 
ward  the  seeker  after  odd  historical  faets. 

The  Mercado  Ríva  Palacio,  largest  of  the  city  markets, 
was  completed  in  1851  at  a  cost  of  $25,844.  A  fine  old  por- 
tico  with  six  massive  pillars  adoms  the  south  entrance.  Na- 
tives  from  the  surrounding  country  congregate  here  to  sell 
and  barter  their  articles  of  home  manufacture,  and  these, 
with  their  picturesque  costumes,  are  usually  attractive  to  the 
visitor.  Somé  interesting  shops  flank  the  portales  adjoining 
the  markét.  There  is  another  markét  (a  new  one)  a  few  squares 
to  the  N.-E.     (Pl.  B,  2.) 

The  Parochial  Church  (Pl.  B,  3)  known  alsó  as  the  Templo 
del  Tercer  Orden,  is  the  oldest  eh.  in  Toluca  and  was  erected  soon 
after  the  Conquesty  on  a  site  given  to  the  Franciscans  by  a 
MaÜahinca  cacique  whose  Spanish  name  was  JtLan  Cortés. 
The  structure  was  replaced  in  1585  by  a  larger  one.  The  old 
fagade  is  very  interesting.  The  present  entrance  is  through 
the  portales  that  face  the  Caüe  Ríva  PalaciOf  a  few  doors 
(to  the  1.)  from  the  Jardin  de  los  Mártires.    A  new  eh.  is  in 

Erocess  of  construction,  but  a  portion  of  the  old  structure  will 
e  retained. 

The  Church  of  La  Santa  Vera  Cruz  (Pl.  B,  2)  flanks  the 
Ave.  Independencia  and  contains  but  little  to  interest  the 
traveller.  Directly  across  the  street  is  a  narrow  lane  (CaUejon 
del  Carmen)  which  leads  two  squares  N.  to  the  Plaza  de  la 
Repűblica  and  the  huge  Templo  de  El  Carmen  (Pl.  B.  2),  at  the 
foot  of  a  wide  átrium  with  somé  tall  trees.  The  campanario 
contains  somé  deep-toned  bells,  and  the  fine  organ  (of  Euro- 
pean  origin),  which  adoms  the  interior,  was  installed  and 
blessed  with  solemn  ceremonies  July  15,  1906. 

In  the  Jardin  de  los  Mártires  (Pl.  B,  2)  is  a  commanding 
statue  to  the  revolutionary  patriot  and  chief,  Migud  Hidalgó 
y  CostiUa.  The  bronzé  tablet  let  intő  the  right  side  of  the  base 
represents  a  scene  from  the  battle  of  the  Monté  de  las  Cruces 
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(p.  ccii).  The  date  in  the  rear,  Sept.  16, 1810,  refers  to  the  out- 
break  of  the  revolution.  The  tablet  on  the  1.  represents  the 
celebrated  storming  of  the  Alhóndiga  de  GranadüaSy  described 
at  p.  139.  The  heroic  peon  miner  from  the  Meilado  mine  is  seen 
in  the  attitűdé  of  setting  fire  to  the  castle  door.  The  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  face  advises  that  the  monument  is  a  tríbute  to 
Hidalgó,  from  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  was  erected  in  1900. 
The  fine  bronzé  statue  of  the  doughty  cura  is  inspiríng.  In 
his  left  hand  he  holds  the  banner  of  the  Virgin  of  Giuidalupej 
taken  from  the  Sanctuary  of  Atotonilco.  (See  p.  cci .)  Hard  oy 
this  "plcusuda  is  the  Jardin  Morelos  (Pl.  A,  2),  with  a  somewhat 
idealized  bronzé  statue  of  Jósé  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon. 

Another  monument  to  Hidalgó  stands  near  the  rly.  (F.  Cs. 
Nadonales)  station.  It  is  of  white  marble,  from  the  Tenancíngo 
quarríes,  and  carries  busts  of  AUende,  Aldama  and  AhasoUi. 
Still  another  monument,  erected  to  commemorate  certain 
illustríous  Mexicans,  stands  in  the  Jardin  de  los  Hombres 
Ilustres,  The  shaft  is  an  obelisk,  30  ft.  high,  and  dates  from 
1889.  It  is  adomed  with  the  national  arms,  the  names  of 
many  eminent  Mexicans,  and  carries  a  metal  búst,  in  high 
relief,  of  the  celebrated  poetess,  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz  (comp. 
p.  cxlix). 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Paseo  de  Colon,  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
city,  is  the  handsome  newchurch.  La  Parroqüí  a  del  Ranchito 
(Pl.  B,  4),  completed  and  dedicated  Aug.  11, 1891.  The  older 
portion  of  the  eh.  dates  from  the  18th  century.  The  spacious 
interior  contains  a  number  of  large  paintings  of  the  modern 
school.  Midway  of  the  paseo  is  a  Coipnthian  column  erected  to 
celebrate  the  4th  centenary  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
intended  for  the  statue  of  Columbus  (see  below),  which  proved 
too  massive  for  the  pillar. 

The  MoNUMENTO  DE  Colon  (Pl.  B,  4),  erected  in  1892  on 
the  old  Calzada  de  CapvUiÜán  (now  Paseo  de  Colon),  is  the 
fínest  in  the  city.  A  good  automobilé  road  extends  pást  the 
statue  and  far  out  intő  the  country.  The  walk  to  the  end  of 
the  paseo  should  be  taken  both  for  an  inspe6tion  of  the  statue 
and  for  the  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  in- 
scription  on  the  face  of  the  pedestal  advises  that  "  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  associated  with 
the  resident  Spanish  colony,  erected  this  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  immortal  discoverer  of  America."  On  the  1. 
side  are  the  bronzé  coat-of-arms  of  Mexico.  The  inscription 
on  the  S.  side  reads:  '*  A  remembrance  of  imperishable  grati- 
tude  to  Isabel  the  Catholic  and  the  other  illustríous  collab- 
orators  in  the  work  of  the  eminent  Christopher  Columbus." 
On  the  r,  are  the  arms  of  Castile  and  León.  Tíie  statue  of  the 
great  Genoese  navigátor  surmounts  a  globe  resting  upon  a 
short  and  massive  column  which  in  tum  stands  upon  a  broad, 
quadrangular  plinth  or  zocle,  reached  by  four  flights  of  steps. 
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It  is  a  striking  and  permanent  refutation  of  Báron  Von 
Humboldt's  remark  that  "  the  Mexicans  were  unmindful  of 
the  meríts  of  that  great  man." 

Excursions :  Two  miles  W.  of  the  town  is  the  Church  op 
NuESTRA  SeÍíora  DE  Tecajic,  a  popular  Indián  shrine  with 
a  much  venerated  image  (painted  on  coarse  cotton  cloth)  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  It  dates  from  a  few  years  after 
the  alleged  appearance  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  (1531), 
is  of  no  special  merít,  and  is  doubtless  the  work  of  somé 
jealous  friar  not  to  be  outdone  by  his  more  alert  brothers  at 
the  Capital.  The  credulous  Indians  attribute  magic  healing 
powers  to  the  picture  and  make  long  and  iaborious  pilgrimages 
to  lay  their  troubles  before  it. 

A  tríp  to  El  Nevado  Mt.  should  be  planned  only  with  the 
ad  vice  of  the  hotel  manager.  At  certam  seasons  snow-slides 
render  the  ascent  perílous.  The  crater  contains  a  curious 
laké  in  which  there  is  a  small  whirlpool  (vórtice) .  Good  guides 
are  diflScult  to  obtain.  $1  to  $2  a  day  is  ample  f  or  their  services. 

The  Ferrocarriles  de  Tolüca  jC  Tenanqo  (Pl.  C,  3)  and  San  Jüan 
DB  LAs  HuERTAS  (Pl.A,  2)  run  frequent  trains  (consult  Chiia  Oficial)  to  the 
suburban  towns  of  4  Kii.  San  Francisco  ;  7  K.  Metepec  ;  13  K.  Mexical- 
cingo;  18  K.  Calimaya  ;  23  K.  San  Agustin  ;  25  K.  Tenango  and  30  K. 
Alta.  Nőne  of  these  points  will  repay  the  tourist  for  the  time  spent  in 
visiting  them. 

The  State  of  Mexico,  designated  geographically  as  an  Es- 
tado  del  CentrOy  with  a  pop.  of  934,463  and  an  area  of  23,957 
sqr.  kilóm.,  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  progressive  of  the 
Mex.  States,  and  is  bomi^ed  on  the  N.  by  Hidalgó,  on  the  E. 
by  Tlaxcala  and  Puebla,  on  the  S.,  S.-E.  and  S.-W.  by  Morelos 
and  Guerrero  and  on  the  W.  by  Michoacan.  During  the  Spanish 
dominion  the  region  embraced  the  present  states  of  Hidalgó , 
Morelos  and  Guerrero ,  and  the  Féder al  District,  and  was  called 
the  Intendencia  de  Mexico,  becanse  the  capital,-  Mexico  City, 
was  within  its  bordere.  For  poHtical  reasons  it  is  divided  intő 
15  Distrítos:  Chalco,  CuavMiÜan,  IxÜahuaca,  Jilotepéc,  Lerma, 
Otumba,  StiUepec,'  TláLnepanÜa,  TemascaUepec,  Tenancingo, 
Tenango,  Texcoco,  Toluca,  and  the  Vaües  de  Bravó  and  Zuk- 
pango.   The  capital,  Toluca,  is  described  at  p.  194. 

Nature  has  divided  it  intő  two  well-defined  regions;  the  E. 
a  plain,  the  W.  a  mountainous  region.  Between  the  various 
ridges  which  characteríze  the  latter  are  fine  valleys,  and, 
stretching  away  from  the  foothills,  are  vast  upland  plains, 
somé  of  them  8,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Chief  among  them  are 
the  Plains  of  Chalco,  Texcoco,  Otumba,  Teotihuacan,  Cuauhtit-^ 
lan,  TlalnepanÜa  and  Zumpango,  the  latter  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico.  Near  íoluca  are  the  plains  of  Almoloya,  IxÜahuaca 
and  Tenango.  The  table-land  is  intersected  by  low  foothills 
and  dotted  with  salt  lakes  and  marshes.  Certain  regions  are 
grandly  nigged,  with  PopocaiepeÜ  (p.  463)  as  the  cníminating 
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point.  Hard  by  Toluca  is  the  fine  peak  of  XinantecaÜ  —  •*  the 
naked  man"  (14,900  ft.)  —  alsó  called  Nevado  de  Toluca,  with 
a  laké  of  potable  water  in  its  now  quiescent  crater.  The  Ajusco 
rangé,  the  Sierra  de  Guadcdupej  that  of  Los  Cruces,  TemascaUe- 
pec,  Monté  AÜo  and  Monté  Bajo,  and  many  minor  peaks  are 
leatures  of  the  state. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  state  are  two  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful  and  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Republic  —  The  Vaüey 
ofMexico  (p.  244)  and  V.  of  Toluca.  The  latter  is  celebrated 
for  the  p^od^ction  of  good  blackberry  wine  (vino  de  zarza), 
for  bulls  for  the  Mexico  City  ring  and  for  many  minor  pro- 
ducts.  The  mats  (petaies)  made  from  tvles  (reeds),  and  basKets 
(chiquihuites)  ránk  among  the  best. 

Climatological  conditions  vary  with  the  altitude.  It  is 
colder  in  Toluca  than  in  Mex.  City. 

The  Lerma,  the  most  important  river  in  the  RepubHc,  rises 
in  the  state,  and  travels  452  kilóm,  before  emptying  its  waters 
ipto  Laké  C fiapala  (p.  152),  whence  it  emerges  under  another 
name  (the  Santiago)  and  mérges  with  the  Pacific  Ocean  near 
San  Blas.  "Vhe  principal  lakes  are  Zumpango,  San  Cristóbalf 
Texcoco  and  Chalco,  aíl  near  Mex.  City.  The  flóra  and  fauna 
are  those  proper  to  the  temperate  and  frigid  zones.  The  state 
is  unusually  rích  in  minerals,  gold,  silver  and  lead  forming 
the  chief  output.  The  greatest  mining-camp  is  Reál  dd  Oro, 
described  below. 

Toluca,  see  p.  194.  The  train  tra verses  a  broad  plain  which 
altemates  with  hiUs  and  valleys.  Many  dry  arroyos  cross  the 
coimtry.  Tunnel.  SÍ  K.Palmulas.  8áK.  Presa.  9SK.DelRio. 

112  K.  IxÜahuaca.  The  town  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  r.  on  a 
levél  plain,  and  is  reached  over  a  good  road.  {Hotel  Rayon,  $2- 
$3  Am.  Pl.)  Usual  charge  by  düigencia,  50  c.  The  high  steel 
towers  seen  from  the  train  carry  electric  energy  from  Necaxa 
(p.  517)  to  thé  distant  mining-town  of  El  Oro.  125  K.  TepetiÜan. 

134  K.  Flór  de  Maria.  Rly.  restaurant.  Meals  $1.  144  K. 
Manto.    155  K.  Bassoco,    159  K.  Venta  dd  Aire. 

164  K.  TuUenango.  A  branch  railway,  F.  C.  Minero  de  El  Oro, 
runs  hence  to  47  K.  Yondese,  viá  10  K.  El  Oro,  19  K.  La  Cima, 
24  K.  Los  Médanos,  31  K.  Carmona  and  39  K.  Trinidad.  One 
train  daily  in  five  hours.  Consult  Guia  Ofkial. 

R«tl  dal  Oro  (Royal  of  the  gold)  or  El  Oro,  as  it  is  commonly  known 
(9,200  ft. — State  of  Mexico),  one  of  the  richest  and  most  celebrated  min- 
ing-cami)8  in  the  Republic,  a  picturesque  but  somewhat  unkempt  town 
neetling  in  a  pocket  of  the  bilis,  came  into  prominence  laté  in  the  18th 
century  when  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  enormously  rich  Veta  Dea- 
cubridora.  Between  1800  and  1825  the  output  of  mineral  was  so  large  that 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  minersfrom  many  parts  of  the  world.  To-day 
a  score  or  more  mines  dot  the  hills  and  the  output  of  gold  is  perhaps 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  simiiar  district  in  Mexico.^  "  Much  of  the 
ore  is  found  in  particles  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  a  mátrix  of 
quartz  which  contains  a  sulphuret  of  silver,  disseminated  through  the 
mass  in  narrow  strips."   Most  of  the  machinery  in  the  camp  is  run  by 
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elecirical  energy  supplied  over  wires  from  the  central  plánt  of  the  Mex- 
ican  Light  and  Power  Company  at  Necaxa  FaUs.  The  boundary-line  of 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  Michoacan  passes  through  the  camp,  which  is 
steadily  growing.  Snow  often  falis  in  El  Oro  during  the  short  winter 
months.  For  a  hifitory  of  the  mines  and  the  region  consult:  Reál  dd  Oro, 
T.  C.  Graham,  printed  by  C.  B.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Mexico,  1899. 

Out  line  parallels  that  of  the  rly.  to  El  Oro  for  a  f ew  hundred 
yards ;  then  the  latter  tums  off  to  the  1.  We  cross  a  short  strip 
of  levél  country,  then  penetrate  the  hills  and  skirt  the  edge 
of  a  long  and  deep  harranca;  at  the  farther  end  of  this  we 
emerge  on  a  narrow  ledge,  curve  to  the  right,  sweep  clear 
around  the  head  of  a  fine  and  very  long  valley,  and  gain  a 
splendid  view  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  well-cultivated 
valley  land  dotted  with  haciendas  and  bounded  at  one  end 
by  a  series  of  stone  palisades  liké  those  of  the  Hudson  River. 
We  describe  a  series  of  double  horseshoe  curves  before  reach- 
ing  176  K.  Solis.  Hereabout  the  scenery  is  very  attractive. 
The  view  (golpe  de  vistá)  embraces  a  wide  sweep  of  country 
sprinkled  with  maguey  plantations.  The  upland  plains  are 
the  grazing-grounds  for  many  herds  of  horses  and  cattle, 
while  the  lowlands  hold  dimpling  lakes  in  their  ^en  bosoms. 
Mountain  peaks  everywhere  mark  the  sky-line.  187  K.  Tepe- 
tongo.  194  K.  Agita  Buena.  197  K.  Colorado.  201  K.  Mayor, 
Hurthng  winds  sweep  across  the  highlands  hereabout  and  the 
squat  homes  of  the  natives  have  their  roofs  held  down  by 
stones,  to  prevent  their  blowing  off.  206  K,Pateo.  210  K. 
Pomocaf  a  shippine-point  for  charcoal. 

A  mile  or  more  Defore  reaching  Maravatio,  our  hne  joins 
that  of  the  División  de  Michoacan  y  Pacífico  (see  belowj. 
The  trains  from  this  line  jóin  the  main  line  on  a  Y  and  back 
intő  the  station  of  the  Mex.  Nat.  at 

224  K.  Maravatio,  a  nondescript  town  (i  M.  to  1.  of  station), 
with  a  weather-beaten  church  of  no  merit.  Hotel  Universcu, 
$2  Am.  Pl. 

A  daily  mixed  train  runs  hence,  over  the  División  de  Michoacan  y 
Pacífico,  to  86  K.  Zitáeuaro  (6,560  ft.),  in  5  hrs. 

236  K.  San  Antonio.  We  skirt  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge 
with  a  plunging  stream  at  its  base,  then  round  the  edge  of  a 
vast  d^ression  in  the  hills.  245  K.  Zirizicuaro.  The  train 
crosses  a  poor  region  sprinkled  with  mesquite  and  f urrowed 
with  dry  arroyoa.  257  K.  Tarandacuao.  In  the  depressions 
among  the  hills  are  several  quiet  lakes,  the  feeding-ground 
for  many  ducks  that  breed  here  practically  undisturbed.  The 
prospect  betters.  Hence  to  Acámbaro,  through  the  stations 
of  265  K.  San  Jósé,  and  273  K.  Providencia,  the  train  winds 
among  hills.  Hard  by  San  Jósé  is  the  little  pueblo  of  Agitas- 
calientes,  with  somé  crude  thermal  springs.  286  K.  AcXmbaro. 
Comp.  p.  108. 

The  train  travels  to  the  1.  and  soon  after  leaving  Acámbaro 
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we  compass  the  high  hills  by  long,  sweeping  curves.  The  view 
of  the  town,  now  from  one  side  of  the  train,  now  f rom  the  other, 
is  attractive.  We  soon  enter  a  wild  region  of  deep  valleys 
and  precipitous  hills,  verdure  covered.  Patches  of  corn  reach 
far  up  the  hillsides,  which  in  somé  places  are  terraced  by  the 
labonous  husbandmen.  From  the  nei^hts  we  obtain  beguil- 
ing  views  of  himdreds  of  miles  of  lowland  dotted  with  lakes 
and  enlivened  by  onmipresent  water-fowl. 

300  K.  La  Cumbre.  The  wild  gorge  is  called  Escape  de  la 
Cumbre.  The  topographical  irregularity  has  necessitated 
many  expensive  euttings  and  terraces.  The  line  soon  seeks 
the  lower  levels,  skirting  broad,  cultivated  íields  with  a  series 
of  lakes  (on  the  r.)  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  hills  is  beau- 
tiful.  The  coníiguration  of  the  country  is  particularly  adapted 
to  the  husbanding  of  the  rains  which  pour  down  the  water- 
sheds,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  finer  laké  region  in  the  Mexican 
Republic.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  visible  from  the  train  is 
CuitzeOj  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name.  On  an  island  in  this 
laké  dwells  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  live  in  a  very  primitive  way 
and  refuse  communication  with  the  outer  world.  The  sceneiy 
to  the  r.  recalls  certain  bits  of  shore  along  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
We  descend  steadily,  reaching  the  lowlands  by  a  complicated 
series  of  loops  and  curves. 

318  K.  Andocvtírif  a  poor  station  in  a  sheltered  valley, 
with  Cuitzeo  Laké  visible  to  the  r.  Tall  hills  rise  on  the  1. 
We  skirt  the  shore  of  the  laké  for  several  miles.  Just  before 
ireaching  324  K.  HuingOj  we  cross  a  large  tract  devoted  to  the 
production  of  salt.  The  method  is  very  primitive.  The  earth 
from  the  old  lacustrine  deposits  is  shovelled  intő  huge  hoppers, 
water  is  poured  in,  the  salt  is  taken  up  in  solution  and  the 
briny  water  is  then  run  out  on  to  shallow  wood  pans  where 
it  is  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  process  is  slow  and  the  returns 
are  meagre.  The  product  is  shipped  to  adjacent  towns  and 
sold  to  the  poorer  classes.  Many  conical  hills  of  refuse  earth  dot 
the  region.  We  continue  to  skirt  the  shore  of  the  laké.  Hard 
by  is  a  primitive  club-house,  or  shooting-box,  the  resort  of 
Mexico  City  sportsmen. 

330  K.  CorOy  oh  the  edge  of  the  laké  {Cuitzeo)  y  which  here 
is  sprinkled  with  reeds  and  alive  with  water-fowl.  337  K. 
QueréndarOf  at  the  S.  end  of  the  laké.  We  penetrate  a  region 
of  tall  nopal  cacti  and  mesquite.  340  K.  Zinzimeo,  a  neg- 
lected  town  in  a  broad  valley  with  only  the  sunshine  to 
recommend  it.  351  K.  Quirio.  358  K.  Charo,  a  poor  town 
(1  M.  to  1.  of  station,  1,000  inhab.)  with  a  single  eh.  and  a 
commanding  tower. 

Hence  to  Mordia  (see  p.  202)  viá  364  K.  La  Goleta,  and  367 
K.  Atapaneo,  it  is  up-grade  and  the*  train  winds  in  and  out 
among  the  hills.  We  approach  the  town  from  the  E.  and  half- 
circle  it  to  the  station  at  the  S.-W.   The  towers  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  (p.  204)  rise  picturesquely  above  the  houses  and  dom- 
inate  the  surrounding  coimtry.  For  a  continuation  of  the 
joumey  see  p.  209. 

39.  Morelia. 

Arriyal.  Rly.  restaurant,  meals  fi.  Tram-cars  {tranvías  de  Morelia) 
meet  trains  and  run  to  ther  centre  of  the  town.  Faré  6  c.  (double  after 
10  p.  M.).  Time  aboutS  min.  Distance  1  M.  tothe  Plaza  Mayor.  Lug- 
^ge  checks  should  be  given  to  the  hotel  runner  or  the  manager. 
Trunks,  50  c.  There  are  but  few  cabs  in  the  town,  as  the  tram-cars  rmi 
to  all  points.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  tranvías  sometimes  start 
for  the  station  a  half-hour  or  so  before  the  train  leaves.  If  this  last  car  is 
miflsed  the  joumey  must  be  made  on  foot.  The  centre  of  the  town  is 
advertised  by  the  Cathedral  towers  (Pl.C,  3)  visible  from  the  station. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  iíoteídcZJardin(Pl.  D,  3),  First  Calle  Nációnál 
(or  Reál),  No.  10.  Germán- American.  Rooms.  only,  50  c.  to  $1.50. 
The  latter  are  the  best  and  face  the  Street.  The  side  rooms  are  ventüated 
through  the  door  which  looks  out  on  the  patio.  The  small  rooms  in  the 
rear  (75  c.)  are  preferable.  Meals,  60  c.  Tram-cars  pass  the  door.  —  Gran 
Hotel  Moreloa  (PL  D,  3),  Calle  Nációnál,  13,  $2-$3,  Am.  Pl. 

Banks.    Banco  del  Eatado  de  Mexico, 

Shops.  The  best  are  on  the  CaUe  Reál  (or  Nációnál)  and  in  the 
portales. 

Morelia  (6,200  ft.),  capital  of  the  State  of  Michoacan, 
pop.  37,300,  was  founded  May  18,  1541,  by  the  Viceroy  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  under  the  name  of  Vaüadólidy  because 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  city  of  that  name  —  the 
Moorish  Bdad-Wali,  "land  of  the  Govemor."  To  differentiate 
it  from  other  Vaücídolids  in  New  Spain,  it  was  called  V.  de 
Michoacan.  To  the  resident  Indians  the  spot  on  which  the 
new  town  was  founded  was  known  as  El  Valle  de  Guayan- 
gareo.  The  city  is  celebrated  in  Mexicari  history  as  the  birth- 
place  of  the  revolutionary  patriot,  Jósé  Maria  Morelos  y  Pavon, 
in  whose  memory  a  legislative  decree  of  Sept.  12, 1828,  gave 
the  place  its  present  name. 

Two  causes  are  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  selection 
of  the  rich  VaÜey  of  Guayangareo  as  the  site  for  the  town: 
its  strategic  importance  with  relation  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  Indians  of  the  district,  and  those  of  the  contiguous  State 
of  Jalisco,  and  because  of  its  delightful  climate,  supplemented 
by  the  beautiful  blue  sky  which  arches  above  it.  It  bears 
a  relation  to  Massachusetts  and  to  Virginia,  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
in  that  many  of  the  nobility  selected  the  place  as  -their  home 
in  the  New  World.  The  town  is  celebrated  in  Spanish  song 
and  story  for  its  lovely  Spanish  women  and  for  the  purity  of 
the  spoken  language. 

"It  would  seem, "  says  Mr.  Baxter,  "as  if  somé  great  artist  in  civic 
design  as  well  as  m  architecture  must  have  taken  it  upon  himself  to 
realize  his  ideál  in  the  setting  of  a  most  charming  city  amid  a  landscape 
of  rare  beauty;  crowning  the  whole  with  an  adorable  masterpiece  (tne 
Cathedral),  which  to  a  rarely  satisfying  degree  combines  elegance  with 
dignity  in  perfect  proportions.  In  its  every  aspect  Morelia  still  bears  out 
the  delightful  statement  of  the  Augustinian  fnar,  Diego  Basalengue^  who 
in  his  chronicle  of  its  foundation  uses  tbese  worda: 
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"  '  The  Vicero3j  Mendoza  f ound  a  very  charming  site  for  a  city,  having 
the  seven  qualities  which  Plató  declares  such  a  site  should  ha  ve;  and 
there  he  founded  a  city  with  the  name  of  his  own  country,  Valladolid, 
joining  together  somé  oí  the  most  noble  p>eople  that  were  to  be  foimd  in 
all  the  earth  to  be  its  citizens,  so  that  at  once  a  small  but  very  noble  city 
was  there.'  . 

"In  the  midst  of  a  valley  luxuriant  with  the  vegetation  developed  by 
rich  cultivation  in  a  perfect  climate,  and  surrounded  by  high  mountains 
with  nobly  rounded  summits,  stands  the  gentle  elevation  upon  which 
the  city  is  built,  in  form  something  liké  an  inverted  saucer.  At  the 
highest  point  stands  the  Cathedral ,  flanked  by  two  large  open  spaces  with 
beautif  m  ^trdens  —  the  Plaza  de  loa  Mártirea  and  the  Plaza  de  la  PazS ' 

The  Rio  Chiquito  flows  along  the  S.  edge  of  the  town, 
uniting  at  the  W.  with  the  Rio  Grandé,  which  courses  aloyig  the 
N.  suburb  and  crosses  the  Calzada  de  Santiaguito,  Toward 
the  E.  rises  the  Cerro  de  PunhiLoto;  at  the  N.-W.  is  the  Pico 
de  Quinceo  (10,985  ft.),  and  cutting  the  S.  sky-Hne,  rising 
to  a  height  of  10,000  ft.,  is  the  Cerro  de  San  Andrés.  The 
picturesque  pusbío  to  the  S.  of  the  town  is  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Asunción.  That  at  the  N.  is  Santiaguito  (Little 
Jimmy) . 

Morelia  is  locally  celebrated  for  delicious  duLces  (sweets) 
made  of  quince  {membrillo,  Pyrus  Cydoniá)  and  for  a  palatable 
wine  called  Vino  de  memhrillo. 

The  town  is  unusually  healthy,  and  in  1908  one  of  the 
inhabitants  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  115  years.  She  lived 
in  the  CaUe  de  la  Carreras,  which,  curiously  enough,  is  con- 
sidered  the  healthiest  street  in  the  place,  inasmuch  as  many 
of  the  persons  who  dwell  here  are  between  80  and  90  years  old. 
During  the  cholera  epidemics  of  1833  and  1850  the  people 
flocked  to  this  street,  believing  that  once  there  they  would  be 
exempt  from  attack. 

The  CuMATE  is  dry,  uniform  and  thoroughly  delightful.  The 
location  ensures  excellent  drainage.  The  streets  radiate  from 
the  Central  plaza  and  wind  downward  to  the  environing  mead- 
ows.  The  place  bears  the  somewhat  unfortunate  distinction 
of  being  plagued  by  fleas  {pidgas),  The  climate  seems  just 
suited  to  their  vigorous  development  and  they  await  the 
coming  of  the  traveller  with  an  appetite  which  reflects  doubt 
on  the  toothsomeness  of  the  Morelianos. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Independence  (1810)  Morelia 
had  a  population  of  20,000.  It  was  a  sort  of  headquarters  for 
revólucionarioSy  and  the  Spaniards  hunted  them  there  with 
unabated  diligence.  A  year  after  the  war  was  on,  many  of 
the  houses  were  in  ruins  from  bombardment,  grass  grew  in  the 
streets  and,  because  of  the  almost  unexampled  cruelty  of 
the  Spanish  Colonel,  Torcvxüo  Trujilloj  all  but  about  3,000 
of  the  inhabitants  had  left  or  been  killed.  Many  of  the  present 
structures  date  from  a  period  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  is  a  reliquary  of  the  revolution.  Chief  among  the  old 
historic  houses  is  one  (near  the  San  Agustin  church)  where, 
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according  to  the  inscription  let  intő  the  wall,  **The  immortal 
Jósé  Maria  Mordos  was  bom,  Sept.  30,  1765."  Tradition 
has  it  that  Don  Manud  MordoSj  a  carpenter  by  trade,  lived 
near  the  Prendimiento  Chapel.  The  Senora  Doűa  Juana 
Pavpn  (his  wife),  surprised  in  the  street  by  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth,  darted  intő  the  nearest  house,  fortunately  that  of  a 
friend,  and  boré  the  child  that  was  in  later  years  to  be  one 
of  the  iiberators  of  Mexico.  The  house  in  which  Morelos  lived, 
on  the  corner  of  the  First  Calle  de  Morelos  and  the  Ninth 
Iturbide  (Pl.  D,  3),  was  originally  of  but  one  story;  the  upper 
floor  was  added  in  1809.  In  the  sálon  of  this  house  is  pjeserved 
the  haodkerchief  which  bound  the  patriot*s  eyes  on  the  day 
of  his  execution  (Dec.  22,  1815)  at  San  Cristóbal  Ecatepec, 
The  inscription  on  the  fagade,  in  Spanish,  reads : 

"  Illustrious  Morelos!  Immortal  Hero!  In  this  house, 
honored  by  thy  presence,  the  grateful  people  of  Morelia  sa- 
lute  you!  "  An  historic  house  is  No.  2  in  the  Fourth  Calle  de 
Allende,  the  one-time  residence  of  Don  Melchor  OcampOy  a 
celebrated  patriot,  and  for  whom  the  State  of  Michoacan  is 
named.  There  is  a  monument  to  him,  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Paz. 
The  patriot  Don  Santos  DegoÜado  dwelt  in  the  house  number 
1 J  of  the  Second  Calle  de  Matamoros.  During  his  residence  in 
Morelia,  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilián  lived  in  the  house 
No.  1  at  the  corner  of  the  Primera  Matamoros  and'Cuarta 
Aldama.  An  inscription  on  the  faiadé  of  the  house  in  the 
Primera  Calle  de  Iturbide  says:  "Agustin  de  Iturbide,  Liber- 
ator  of  Mexico,  was  bom  in  this  house,  Sept.  27,  1783." 

La  Plaza  Principal  (Pl.  C,  3),  commonly  known  as  the  Jar- 
din  de  los  Mártires  (garden  of  the  Martyrs),  is  a  quadrangular, 
flower-embowered  spot  adjacent  to  the  Cathedral,  on  the  W. 

In  a  commanding  position  in  this  plaza  is  a  íine  statue  to 
Morelos.  On  the  dcroll  in  the  hand  of  the  figure  is  inscribed, 
"Liberty  to  the  Slaves,  Oct.  5,  1813."  On  the  marble  tablets 
are  these  inscriptions: 

"  He  was  bom  in  this  city,  Sept.  30,  1765,  and  he  died 
for  his  country,  in  the  village  of  Ecatepec,  Dec.  22,  1815."  — 
"  He  was  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  recipient  of  the  Su- 
preme  Executive  Power  of  the  Nation  in  the  War  for  Inde- 

Sendence."  —  "Leaderin  the  Cause  of  Liberty,  he  proclaimed 
Lepublican  principles  and  established  the  First  Mexican  Con- 
gress  in  Apatzingan,  in  1813." — "He  crowned  his  glory  and 
heroism  by  the  immortal  defence  of  Cuauhtla  in  1812."  — 
The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Morelos  is  celebrated  annu- 
ally  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  Cafliedral  (Pl.  C,  3),  begun  in  1640  byBishop  M arcos 
Ramirezde  Prado  and  completed  in  1744,  faces  N.,  stands  be- 
tween  the  Plazas  de  la  Paz  and  de  los  Mártires,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Mexican  churches.  "For  an  edi- 
íice  whose  erection  extended  over  so  long  a  period  it  has  sin- 
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gular  unity  and  coherence  of  style,  indicating  that  the  orig- 
inál designs  must  have  been  faithf ully  followed.  It  took  until 
1706  to  carry  it  far  enough  for  dedícation.  Evén  then  the 
towers  were  not  built,  and  it  was  not  until  1744  that  they  were 
completed.  The  building  matériái  is  a  pinkish  trachyte.  It 
is  the  only  church  edifice  of  any  note  in  Mexico  built  in  the 
Plateresque  style ;  a  circumstance  that  lends  it  special  interest. 
It  thereiore  lacks  the  fiorid  quality  that  characterizes  Mexi- 
can  architecture  as  a  rule.  Its  magnificent  proportions  are 
distinguished  by  a  striking  dehcacy  of  line  —  low-relief  or- 
nament  concentrated  in  the  customary  Spanish  fashion  be- 
tween  the  extraordinarily  broad  and  massive  tower-bases, 
about  the  transept  portals  and  upon  the  exquisitely  gracefuí 
towers  whose  glorious  lightness  increases  with  their  height. 
An  excellent  example  of  comparatively  modem  Mexican  iron- 
work  is  fumished  by  the  irón  gates  and  fence  about  the 
átrium  erected  in  1854."    (Sylvester  Baxter.) 

The  enormous  stone-flagged  átrium  extends  around  three 
sides  of  the  structure,  which  has  four  entrances;  two  facing 
N.,  one  E.,  and  one  W.  The  two  tiled  domes  are  curiously 
small  for  so  large  a  building.  The  carvings  in  low  relief  above 
the  entrances  are  fine  examples  of  old  work.  The  immensely 
tall  towers  (210  ft.  high)  are  provided  with  clusters  of  electric 
arc-lights  and  the  effect  at  night  is  very  attractive.  The  lamps 
are  beacons  visible  for  miles  around.  More  than  2,000  elec- 
tric lamps  are  used  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the  eh. 

The  fiíTERioR  was  once  celebrated  for  its  massive  silver 
communion-railing  and  omaments  of  sterling  character. 
These  to  the  value  of  $400,000  were  removed  by  the  order 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Sept.  23,  1858,  because  the  eh. 
refused  to  pay  a  war  contribution  of  $100,000.  The  interior 
was  re-decorated  in  1899  in  the  modem  style,  and  all  the  su- 
perb  decorations  of  the  old  days  were  destroyed.  Several  of 
the  altars  were  replaced  in  1875.  Unlike  other  Mexican  cathe- 
drals  the  na  ve  of  this  one  is  fiUed  with  seats  and  these,  coupled 
with  the  not  wholly  inharmonious  brown  and  gold  decorations, 
give  it  the  air  of  a  foreign  eh..  Both  the  na  ve  and  the  fine 
aisles  are  paved  with  mosaic  tiling.  The  massive  piers  are 
attractive.  The  splendid  carved  wood  organ-case,  with  gilded 
pipes,  above  the  main  entrance,  is  noteworthy.  Behind  one 
of  the  piers  of  the  tábernáculo,  now  enclosed  by  a  heavy  marble 
railing,  is  a  smaller  organ  which  is  used  in  the  daily  services. 
The  polychrome  pictures  in  high  relief  representing  the  sta- 
tions  of  the  cross,  adoming  the  pilasters,  are  of  Germán  origin. 
Light  is  admitted  through  a  fine  series  of  óval  windows  which 
in  a  Gothic  eh.  would  be  those  of  the  clerestory.  Almost  every 
inch  of  the  interior  is  decorated  and  the  effect  is  somewhat 
mazy,  with  an  unpleasant  suggestion  of  newness.  The  relicario 
of  the  high  altar  is  of  finely  chiselled  gold  and  silver,  indicative 
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of  what  the  quality  of  the  sequestrated  omaments  must  ha  ve 
been.  The  süleria  of  the  coro  is  carved  and  gilded.  The 
óval  jpicture  (on  the  r.)  above,  in  a  gilt  frame,  represents 
the  Flight  intő  Egypt.  The  companion  picture  opposite 
is  San  Estéban,  Protomartyr.  These  pictures  are  unsigned, 
but  they  are  probably  the  work  of  loarra  or  Cabrera.  The 
sacristy,  immediately  to  the  r.  of  the  preshüerio,  contains  (at 
the  r.  of  the  entrance)  a  large  picture  representing  the  Doc- 
tors  of  the  Church:  San  Agustinj  St.  Tomás  de  Aquino  and 
San  Buenaventura,  unsigned  and  attributed  to  J.  Rodriguez 
Juarez,  The  allegorical  picture  just  outside  the  sacristia^  in 
the  r.  aisle,  facing  the  tabernácvlo,  is  alsó  attributed  to  this 
painter.  The  best  picture  in  the  sacristy  is  a  Christ  Crudfied, 
unsigned  and  undated.  The  companion  piece  to  this  is  a  scene 
from  the  Oración  dd  Huerto.  The  small  portrait  is  of  Bishop 
Quiroga  (comp.  p.  212).  The  polychrome  rood  isof  no  merít. 
In  this  room  are  two  valuable  old  Chinese  vases  (tibores)  used 
as  water-coolers.  The  eh.  is  supposed  to  possess  a  number  of 
relics  (never  shown  to  visitors) ;  noteworthy  among  them  an 
alleged  piece  of  the  True  Cross ;  the  bodies  of  the  martyred 
saints  Pio  and  Cristóbal;  the  arms  of  San  Lucio,  San  Froüan 
and  San  Feliciano,  and  minor  objects.  In  the  sagrario  is  the 
baptismal  font  in  which  the  patriot  Jósé  Maria  Mordos  and 
the  Emperor  Agustin  de  Iturbide  were  baptized.  For  reference 
to  the  nrst  cathedral  and  the  first  bishop  of  Michoacan,  see 
p.  211. 

El  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  called  Palacio  de  los  Poderes  dd 
Estado,  facing  the  Cathedral,  and  with  quaint  turrets,  was 
formerly  the  Colegio  Seminario.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  early 
Spanish  Colonial  architecture,  and  it  houses  the  State  Library 
{Biblioteca  del  Estado)  with  16,000  volumes,  the  govemment 
archives,  and  certain  of  the  govemment  offices. 

El  Palacio  de  Justícia  (Pl.  C,  3),  S.  of  the  Plaza  de  los 
Mártires;  and  the  Palacio  Municipalj  in  the  1"  Calle  de  Ma- 
tamoroSf  contain  patios  in  the  old  style.  The  Escuda  de  Artes^ 
adjacent  to  the  old  Church  of  La  Companía,  alsó  has  an  in- 
teresting patio. 

The  Church  and  Convento  of  La  Companía  (Pl.  C,  3) 
were  built  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  1582.  The  tower  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  old  structure:  around  this,  on  the  site  of  the 
primitive  convent,  the  present  building  was  erected  in  1681. 
The  edifice  is  one  of  the  old  landmarks.  The  fagade  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  the  17th  cent.  work. 

Flanking  the  Cathedral  and  the  two  plazas  are  (on  the  S.) 
the  Portales  de  Aldama  and  AUende  ;  on  the  N.  the  P.  de  Hidalgó 
and  Iturbide  and  on  the  W.  that  of  Matamoros.  Let  intő  a 
pillar  of  the  latter  portai  is  a  tablet  with  the  inscríption :  "For 
naving  defsnded  the  cause  of  Mexican  Independence,  the  meri- 
torious  Citizen  Mariano  Matamoros  was  shot  here,  Feb.  3, 1814, 
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by  order  of  the  Spanish  Government. ' '  The  tablet  was  erected 
by  the  Patriotic  League  of  1860. 

El  Colegio  Primüivo  y  Naciorud  de  San  Nüolás  de  Hidalgó 
(Pl.  C,  3),  called,  for  short,  El  Colegio  de  San  Nicolás  (St.  Nicho- 
las  College),  founded  in  PaUcuarOy  in  1540,  by  Biahop  Vasco 
de  Quiroga,  is  the  oldest  collegiate  relíc  in  Mexico,  and  was 
the  second  of  its  kind  in  the  New  World.  The  fírst  was  that  of 
Santa  Cruz  TlaUelolcOf  founded  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1537 
and  razed  more  than  a  century  ago.  When  Fray  Jtian  Medina 
Rincon  moved  the  Episcopal  Diocese  from  Patzcuaro,  he  alsó 
removed  the  old  college,  which  was  transferred  to  Valladolid 
and  there  mérged  (Oct.  10,  1580)  with  a  similar  institution, 
established  by  Fray  Jüan  de  San  Migud  and  called  Colegio 
de  S.  Migud.  A  law-school  was  added  to  the  college  by  a 
royal  order  dated  Nov.  23, 1787.  The  trust  for  its  maintenance 
was  confíscated  by  the  revolutionary  patriots  in  1810  and 
from  that  tíme  imtil  Jan.  17,  1847,.  it  was  daneurado,  The 
patriot  priest  Miaud  Hidalgó  y  CostiUa  studied  and  taught 
philosopny  and  theology  here,  and  Jósé  Maria  Mordoe  was 
one  of  his  pupils.    Agustin  de  Iturbide  alsó  studied  here. 

The  inscription  on  the  house  at  the  comer  of  the  CaUes 
Segundo  de  Morelos  and  Reál  (Pl.  D,  3)  says :  ''  In  this  house  in 
1809  the  fírst  secret  meeting  of  patriots  who  conspired  to  secure 
Mexican  Independence  was  held." 

At  the  top  of  the  street  leading  up  from  the  rly.  station  is 
a  mediocre  monument  with  a  statue  representing  '*Peace." 

La  Iglesia  de  las  Monj'as  Catarinas  (rl.  D,  3),  in  the  Caüe 
Realf  has  a  number  of  large  allegorícal  paintings  of  no  par- 
ticular  merít.  Next  door  is  the  handsome  and  imposing 
Colegio  de  Guadalwpe  with  the  Latin  inscription :  Non  Jecit 
taliter  omni  natione  et  judicia  sim  non  manifestavü  eis, 

The  Church  ofSan  Francisco  (Pl.  D,  3)  was  foimded  in  1531 
and  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  oldest  in  Mexico.  The  date, 
1610,  over  the  main  portai,  refers  to  its  completion.  It  was 
renovated  in  1828.  A  local  tradition  refers  to  a  secret  passage 
which  is  supposed  to  lead  from  the  crypt  to  the  meadow  on  the 
edge  of  the  city;  presumably  dug  by  the  Spaniards  who  used 
the  eh.  as  a  fortress.  Several  chapels  of  this  eh.  were  de- 
Btnj^ed  in  1872  to  make  space  for  the  adjacent  markét. 

The  Chwrch  of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  Socorro  (Pl.  C,  3),  foimded 
in  1550,  belonged  to  the  Augustine  monks  (it  is  still  called 
San  Agustin)  and  contains  a  much  venerated  image  of  the 
Virgin,  presented  to  the  eh.  hySarUo  Tomás  de  Villanueva. 
It  was  begim  in  1650,  on  the  site  of  former  eh.,  and  was  com- 
pleted  somé  years  later.  Among  the  eh.  relics  is  a  portrait 
of  Fray  Alonzo  de  la  CruZy  founder  of  the  Uni versi ty  of  Mexico 
(1552);  Fray  Jüan  Bautistaf  the  **Apostle  of  the  Tierra 
Caliente*'  (died  Dec.  20,  1567),  and  oneof  the  histórián  Diej^o 
Baaalenqtie,  who  died  in  1651. 
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La  Igleaia  dd  Carmen  (Pl.  D,  2),  erected  in  1596  and  re- 
novated  in  1839,  contains  somé  pictures  by  Jósé  and  Nicclás 
Juarez  and  a  portrait  (attríbuted  to  Cabrera)  of  the  Bishop 
Palafox  y  Mendoza. 

Tnere  are  nearly  a  score  of  churches  in  Morelia,  most  of 
them  without  interest  to  the  traveller. 

El  Museo  Michoacano  is  of  interest  to  residents  chiefly. 
In  a  glass  case  is  preserved  the  wooden  leg  of  the  redoubtable 
General  Santa  Anna,  see  p.  506. 

There  are  one  or  two  very  good  priváté  coUections  of 
antiques  in  Morelia,  but  they  are  not  accessible  to  travellers. 

At  the  east  terminus  of  the  Caüe  Reál  (Pl.  E,  3)  is  the  city 
end  of  the  fíne  old  Aqueduct,  which  was  begim  in  1785  and 
completed  in  1789  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  This  sturdy  old  relic 
of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  brings  potable  water  intő 
the  tewn  from  the  distant  mountain  sprin^  of  CarindapaZy 
El  Morál  and  San  Migud  dd  MorUe.  A  line  of  terra-cotta 
pipes  winds  around  the  Cerro  dd  Rincon  and  leads  the  water 
mto  the  aqueduct  in  the  valley.  There  are  254  arches,  each 
27  ft.  high  and  18  ft.  wide.  The  vast  structure  enters  the  town 
from  the  S.-E.  near  the  Caüe  Reál,  which  it  crosses  before 
making  three  sharp  tums  and  skirting  the  little  Jardin.  de  Vü- 
lalongin.  On  the  great  arch  which  spans  the  entrance  to  the 
Paseo  de  Guadalupe  is  a  Spanish  inscription  advising  that ''  This 
work  is  due  to  tne  piety,  beneficence  and  charity  of  the  illus- 
trious  Senor  Doctor  Don  Fray  ArUonio  de  San  Migud,  the  most 
worthy  Bishop  of  Michoacan,  who  constructed  it  at  great 
personal  cost.  The  Municipality  of  Valladolid  erected  this 
tablet  to  his  memory  in  1788  and  renewed  it  in  1884:  the 
Licentiate  Pttdencianx)  Dorantes  being  then  Govemor  of  the 
State."  On  the  companion  arch  is  a  similar  tablet  bearing 
a  Latin  translation  ot  the  above. 

The  Cálzada  de  Guadalupe  (a  raised  stone  causeway  400  ft. 
lon^  by  40  ft.  broad)  leads  S.-E.  from  the  Caüe  Reál  (at  the 
aqueduct  crossing)  and  is  a  continuation  thereof .  It  was  con- 
structed in  1732  Dy  theorder  of  Bishop  Calatayud  to  provide 
an  easy  and  pleasant  approach  to  the  (uninteresting)  Santu- 
ario  de  Guadalupe  at  the  E.  terminus.  This  shaded  and  rest- 
f  ul  promenade  is  a  sort  of  local  Poet's  Walk.  Many  of  the  giant 
elms  which  once  adomed  it,  and  which  were  planted  by  the 
Spanish  Intendente  Jüan  ArUonio  Riano  (comp.  p.  139),  ha  ve 
perished.  At  the  end  of  the  walk,  opposite  the  church,  is  the 
small  Jardin  de  los  Aztecas,  with  somé  Indián  monoliths  and 
fragments  of  stone  idols.  The  half-wild  park  to  the  right  of 
the  sarUuario  is  called  the  Paseo  Viejo. 

Passing  beneath  the  aqueduct  (at  the  Paseo  Viejo)  we  come 
to  the  sylvan  Bosqus  de  San  Pedro  (Pl.  E,  4),  laid  out  in  sym- 
metrícal  avenidas  that  are  beautifully  shaded  and  named  for 
poets,  musicians  and  military  heroes.  In  the  centre  is  a  music 
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Idosk,  a  small  laké,  and  one  or  more  cages  of  wild  animals. 
The  edge  of  the  park  is  dotted  with  pretty  bungalows.  This 
hosque  is  a  source  of  civic  pride  to  the  Mordianos. 

The  walk  across  the  meadows  to  the  end  of  the  acueducto, 
—  covered  in  somé  places  with  beautiful  climbing  Bougaiiv- 
vtUcea  (see  p.  442)  — thence  on  toward  the  springs  which  supply 
the  water,  is  interesting. 

Mordia,  see  p.  202.  The  grade  ascends  through  a  tree-dotted 
valley  hemmed  in  by  mts.  385  K.  La  Huerta.  The  Hne  curves 
sharply  to  the  r.  and  we  enter  a  rocky  region  with  lakes  in  the 
lower  reaches.  The  railway  descríbes  a  great  horseshoe  curve, 
and  as  we  climb  the  hills  we  obtain  splendid  vistas  in  re- 
trospect.  From  390  K.  Manterrvbio,  the  view  of  the  valley 
sprinkled  with  herds  of  grazing  cattle  and  flanked  by  blue 
mt.  peaks  is  beguiling.  Mordia^  perched  on  the  uplands,  is 
seen  in  the  dístance,  and  near  by  are  many  lakelets  in  green 
depressions  of  the  hills.  The  best  views  are  from  the  r.  •  The 
line  follows  terraces  out  from  the  hills  and  soon  enters  the 

gicturesque  Coincho  Capíon,  with  a  whimpering  river  at  the 
ottom  and  a  plunging  waterfall  at  the  far  end.  The  grade  is 
steadily  upward  and  the  line  makes  many  twists  and  tums. 
In  this  distriet  are  somé  hot  springs  that  are  popular  with 
the  Mordiarios;  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  100° 
Fahr.  Most  of  the  streams  hereabout  are  warm,  with  a  trace 
of  muriatic  acid  in  their  insipid  waters. 

397  K.  Juacuaro^  a  shipping-point  forseveral  large  haciendas 
in  the  vicinity.  The  line  now  slopes  downward  and  we  obtain 
(to  the  1.)  fine  views  across  many  miles  of  rich  and  splendidly 
cultivated  valley-land.  407  K.  Coapa.  414  K.  Lagunüla.  420 
K.  Fontezuela.  We  enter  a  wooded  region.  Many  lakes  dot 
the  lowlands  and  the  views  are  very  pretty.  We  pass  through 
427  K.  ChapúUepec  and  a  wild  and  rugged  gorge  of  the  same 
name.  As  we  emerge,  the  upper  reaches  of  the  beautiful  Laké 
Patzcuaro  (p.  213)  come  intő  view  on  the  r.  438  K.  Playa. 
We  skirt  the  shore  of  the  laké  for  several  miles  to  440  K. 
Patzcuaro,  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey 
see  p.  226. 

40.  Patzcuaro. 

AnlTaL  The  strag^ing  town  lies  about  3  kílom.  to  the  E.  of  the  sta- 
tion,  out  of  si^ht  behind  the  hills.  The  walk  is  a  disagreeable  one  and 
the  traveller  will  do  well  to  employ  the  iranvíoB  {Empresa  de  Tranvias  de 
Po/zciioro),  which  meet  all  trains;  faré,  10  c;  time,  20  min.  No  cabs. 
Hotel  runners  meet  all  trains  and  checks  for  luggage  can  be  delivered  to 
them.  Hand-bags  on  the  tram-cars.  no  charge.  Trunks,  26  c.  The  travel- 
ler will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  tnat  on  the  return  journey  (from  the 
town  to  the  station)  the  cars  usually  leave  ^  hr.  before  the  arrival  of  the 
train.  Their  movements  are  erratíc  and  one  should  always  be  prepared 
to  walk,  for  which  considerable  time  is  requisite,  as  the  road  is  cobble- 
paved  and  difficult.  The  straining  mules  puli  the  cars  up  the  long,  stiff 
grade  slowly  and  laboriously.  Cars  pass  the  Plaza  Chiea  and  stop  near 
the  Plaia  Őrande, 
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HotolB  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  Mercado,  facing  the  Plaza  Chica.  Spanish 
management  and  cuisine.  Rooms  only  (best  overlook  the  plaza),  75  c; 
meals,  60  c.  each.  Baths,  25  c.  There  are  several  other  hotels,  among 
which  there  is  no  choice. 

The  Patzcuaro  region  is  becoming  a  popular  resort,  and  the  rly.  sells 
excursion  tickets  from  points  as  far  distant  as  Mexico  City.  Consult  the 
rly.  folders  and  the  newspapers.  A  good  hotel,  with  bathing  pavilions 
and  the  usual  attractions  of  a  lakeside  resort,  is  needed. 

Patzcuaro  (Tarascan  = ''Flace  of  Delights"),  7,180  ft. 
above  sea-level,  with  about  8,000  inhab.,  is  a  poor  town,  on 
the  slope  of  a  small  rangé  of  hills,  which  stands  back  from, 
and  overlooks,  the  fine  laké  of  the  same  name.  The  narrow, 
cobble-paved  streets  lead  up  and  down  the  hillsides,  and  the 
houses  that  ílank  them  are  quaint  reminders  of  Spanish  Colo- 
nial  days.  Most  of  these  houses  are  one  story  with  projecting 
roofs,  supported  by  carved  beams,  which  provide  a  sort  of 
overhanging  shelter  for  pedestrians.  Few  Mexican  towns  are 
more  antiquated  or  more  somnolent.  Its  mién  confirms  its 
great  age.  The  portales  look  as  if  the  weight  of  many  centuries 
rested  upon  them.  From  the  adjacent  hills  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  the  laké  can  be  obtained. 

The  Plaza  Principal^  called  alsó  Plaza  Grandé,  to  differentiate 
it  from  the  Plaza  Chica  one  square  to  the  N.,  is  a  wide,  un- 
kempt  expanse  with  somé  corpulent  ash-trees  whose  age 
antedates  that  of  the  oldest  surviving  inhabitant.  The  town 
is  the  metropolis  for  the  Indián  villages  which  stand  on  the 
laké  shore,  and  hither  the  Indians  come  with  their  garden 
produce,  fruits  and  wares.  Among  the  latter  are  tiny  boné 
carvings,  crudely  hammered  copper-vessels,  small  work- 
boxes  and  primitive  Indián  curios  and  toys.  The  vendére 
always  ask  more  than  they  expect  to  receive.  The  town  is 
supplied  with  water  from  a  spring  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion,  gushed  forth  from  a  rock  struck  by  Bishop  Quiroga's 
staff.  An  altar  once  stood  above  the  spring,  and  the  staff  is 
preserved  in  the  Morelia  Cathedral.  The  region  roundabout 
is  populated  by  Biscayans  and  Indians.  Fine  chirimoyas 
are  a  product. 

Patzcuaro  was  formerly  noted  for  the  production  of  an  exquisite 
feather-work  which  is  described  as  being  "made  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  delicate  feathers,  chiefly  of  the  picafiorea  (humming-birds)  which  the 
Indians  called  huitzitzilin.  Several  persons  were  employed  on  each 
painting,  in  the  blending  of  the  colors  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
feathers,  as  it  was  a  work  requiring  extraordinary  patience  and  nicety. 
The  sketch  of  the  fígure  was  fírst  made,  and  the  proportions  being 
measured,  each  artist  took  charge  of  one  particular  part  of  the  figure  or  of 
the  drapery.  When  each  had  nnished  his  share,  all  the  dififerent  parts 
were  reunited,  to  form  the  picture.  The  feathers  were  first  taken  up  with 
somé  soft  substance  with  the  utraost  cafe,  and  fastened  with  a  glutinous 
matter  upon  a  piece  of  stufí;  then,  the  dififerent  parts  being  reunited, 
were  placed  on  a  plate  of  copper,  and  gently  pohshed,  till  the  surfaoe 
became  quite  equal,  when  they  appeared  liké  the  most  beautiful  paint- 
ings,  or,  more  beautiful  from  the  splendor  and  liveliness  of  the  colors, 
the  bri^ht  golden,  and  blue,  and  crimson  tints,  than  the  painting  which 
they  imitated.  Many  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  to  dififerent  muBeums  both 
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in  Europe  and  Mexioo:  but  the  art  is  now  nearly  loBt,  nor  does  it  b^ong 
to  the  present  utUitarian  age."^ 

La  Colegiata  (formerly  la  Parroquia  dd  Carmen),  on  the 
erest  of  a  hill  5  min.  walk  to  the  E.  of  the  Plaza  Chica,  dom- 
inates  the  town  and  its  environs  and  is  the  most  historical 
eh.  in  the  place.  When  Patzcuaro  was  founded  (1540)  by 
Vasco  de  Quiroga,  the  íirst  bishop  of  the  See  of  Miehoaean, 
the  capital  of  the  newly  conquerea  kingdom  was  Tzintzuntzan, 
but  when  the  new  site  was  decided  upon  the  bishop  ordered 
a  small  cathedral  to  be  erected  for  the  28  CastiHan  families 
and  the  30,000  Tarascans  who  history  says  then  dwelt  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  erection  of  this  cathedral  was  sanc- 
tioned  by  a  Papai  Bull  of  Jufián  III  in  1550.  Albeit  in  1553 
the  Spanish  King  honored  Paizcuaro  with  the  title  of  dudád, 
and  with  an  escudo  de  armas,  the  Episcopal  See  (sede)  was 
moved  to  Valladolid  (now  MoreHa)  and  with  it  went  the  elab- 
orate  plans  for  the  Cathedral.  The  na  ve  only  was  eonstructed, 
and  this  is  of  cathedral  proportions.  The  structure  was  badly 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  in  1845,  and  again  joggled  in  1858. 
The  brown  stone  fagade,  with  its  huge  wheel  window  and 
nicheswith  life-size  figures  of  Saints  Matthew,  Mark,  Luké 
and  John,  is  comparatively  recent.  The  unfinished  tower  im- 
parts  a  erippled  and  odd  appearance.  The  interior  was  decor- 
ated  in  1845  and  again  in  1907.  Just  within  the  doorway 
is  a  finely  carved  wood  screen  (cancel)  —  an  excellent  example 
of  early  Spanish  craftsmanship.  The  two  large  paintings 
on  the  r.  and  1.  wall,  near  the  entranee,  the  Holy  Famuy 
and  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  are  the  work  of  Ignacio 
Vdasco  (1851)  of  the  Mexico  School.  The  florid  coloring  is  a 
feeble  attempt  to  produce  work  in  the  Murillo  style.  At  one 
of  the  altars  is  a  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  reál 
gold  crowns  and  necklaces  appliqued  on  the  canvas.  Ábove 
the  entranee  to  the  Capiüa  del  Santo  Niüo  (1.  of  the  main  en- 
tranee) is  a  quaint  painting,  La  Madre  Santísima  de  la  Luz, 
imsigned  but  of  undoubted  antiquity.  This  chapel  was  a  part 
of  the  originál  ehT  The  chapel  opposite  the  old  bautisterio 
contains  a  fine  Cristo  Crudfied,  unsigned  and  undated.  The 
tall  Altar  Mayor  at  the  E.  end  of  the  huge  na  ve  is  supported 
by  four  great  pillars,  dates  from  1907,  and  was  made  to  ré- 
céivé the  much  venerated  image  of  Nuestra  Madre  Santísima 

^  This  ancient  Taraacan  handicraft  has  its  counterpart  in  the  fíne 
Cantonese  work  which  is  a  speoialty  of  the  Province  of  Kwangtung  in 
Southern  China.  From  time  immemorial  the  Cantonese  craftsmen  have 
produced  this  exquisite  bird-wing  enamel,  emplo^ing  the  lustrous  coating 
of  the  wings  of  the  blue-jay  and  the  humming-bird.  The  fínished  articlea 
are  much  prized  by  the  imperial  family  and  by  Mandarins,  by  whom  it  is 
wom  as  jewellery,  especially  hair-ornaments.  It  is  evén  more  beautiful 
than  the  productions  of  the  Tarascan  craftsmen,  and  it  would  be  in- 
terestin^  to  know  from  whom  theso  Indians  of  Mexico  obtained  their 
inspiration. 
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de  la  SttLvd  (made  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Quiroga),  which 
fonnerly  occupied  a  sanctuary  in  the  conventual  church  of 
that  namC;  across  the  street  f  rom  the  Church  of  La  Compafíia. 
The  Indians  attribute  miraculous  healing  powers  to  this 
image,  and  they  make  long  and  wearísome  pilgrímages  (jpere^ 
grinaciones)  to  pray  before  it.  The  Parroquía  was  elevated 
to  the  category  of  a  Colegiaia  (comp.  p.cxvi)  by  a  Papai  edict 
of  Popé  Pius  X,  June  29,  1907,  and  the  image  was  removed 
with  fítting  ceremonies  and  great  rejoicing,  Jan.  8,  1908. 
fhe  largest  bell  in  the  campanario  has  an  unusually  sweet 
tone  —  which  can  be  heard  far  out  on  the  laké. 

The  Church  of  La  Comvanía  de  Jesus,  a  short  walk  S.  of 
the  Parroquía j  and  one  block  E.  of  the  Plaza  Principaly  at 
the  top  of  the  Caüe  Portugál,  contains,  at  the  1.  of  the  high 
altar,  a  long  marble  tablet  with  a  Latin  iuscription  referring 
to  the  life  of  the  good  Bishop  Quiroga.^  Directly  back  of  this, 
in  a  small  chapel,  is  an  um  locked  in  a  modern  steel  office  safe, 
marked  with  the  -bishop's  name  and  containing  his  ashes. 
Facing  the  niche  in  the  wall  containing  the  safe  is  a  small 
altar  with  a  quaint  old  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
The  eh.  is  dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 

Th£  Church  of  San  Agustin,  facing  the  N.  side  of  the  Plaza 
Chica,  is  interesting  only  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
Spanish  foundations  in  the  town.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
street  from  La  Colegiaia,  to  the  1.  of  the  Plaza,  is  the  weather- 
beaten  Sarduario  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadcdupe,  dedicated 
to  that  Virgin.  It  is  uninteresting,  but  from  the  tower  a  com- 
manding  view  of  the  laké  and  the  countrvside  is  to  be  had. 

The  best  view  of  the  town  and  the  laké  is  had  from  El 
Cerro  del  Calvario  (Hill  of  Calvary),  15  min.  walk  (W.)  from 
the  Plcusa  Chica.  We  foUow  the  street  leading  up  to  the 
Santuário  de  Guadalupe,  pass  this  on  the  left  and  proceed  along 
a  very  rocky  and  lully  road  through  the  tawdry  suburbs. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  cerro  is  the  old  Church  of  Calvario ,  with 
an  uninteresting  interior.  Leading  therefrom  to  the  summit 
is  an  unkempt  road  flanked  by  stone  seats  (lunetas)  placed 


^  Vasco  de  Quiroga  was  an  eminent  lawyer  who  by  prudence,  tact  and 
benevolence  became  a  prominent  fígure  in  New  Spain.  The  Emperor, 
Charles  V,  selected  him  to  redeem,  as  far  as  possiole.  the  cruelties  in- 
ílicted  on  the  harmless  Tarascans  by  the  miserable  and  misguided  Nulip 
de  óuzman,  and  to  win  back  their  coníidence.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his 
sovereign,  Quiroga  took  holy  orders,  was  quickly  raised  through  the 
successive  grades  of  the  priesthood.  was  consecrated  as  a  bishop  and 
repaired  to  his  diocese  in  the  Churcn  of  San  Francisco  in  TxinUuntzan 
Au^.  22,  1538;  being  then  68  vears  old.  By  the  exercise  of  limitless 
patience  and  a  hőst  of  good  works  he  finally  ^ained  the  confídenoe  of  the 
Indians,  many  of  whom  he  converted  to  Chnstianity.  He  died  at  Uruor 
pan  March  14,  1565,  at  the  aee  of  66  years.  He  was  to  Michoacan  what 
Fray  Pedro  de  Gantc  was  to  the  Valle>^  of  Mexico,  and  Bartolomé  de  lat 
Caaaa  to  the  Indians  of  Southern  Mexico;  and  his  memory  is  still  fresh 
and  aweet  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives  of  this  region. 
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in  position  by  the  local  ayuntamienio.  The  view  o!  the  laké 
•  and  the  many  viUages  and  islands  which  dot  it  is  very  beguil- 
ing.  A  good  glass  will  materíally  aid  one.  The  hamlets  of 
Santa  Ana^  QuecoriOf  XanichOy  Eronguariciuiro,  San  Pedro 
and  Taretan  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Tzintzuntzan, 
Quiroga  (pop.  5,000)  and  many  other  smaller  towns  lie  behind 
the  hills  to  the  r.  The  town  on  the  farther  shore,  in  line  with 
the  island  of  Xanichoj  is  Cantabria,  The  hills  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  called  Cirate,  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  dd  Mono, 
C.  de  San  Rafael^  Cdela  Oreja,  etc.  The  railway  line  leading 
around  the  base  of  the  hills  extends  to  Uruapanj  see  p.  227. 
Retuming  from  El  Calvario  we  pass  down  between  the  stone 
seats,  leave  the  eh.  on  the  r.,  emerge  from  the  enclosure 
through  a  huge  tum-stile  and  follow  the  wide,  cobble-paved 
road  leading  townward  beneath  wide-spreading  elms.  Form- 
erly  there  were  14  stations  of  the  Cross  along  this  road,  and 

Eilgríms  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  after  doing  penance 
y  the  wajrside.  Certain  of  the  niches  where  these  symbols 
stood  are  still  to  be  seen  let  intő  the  houses  which  flank  the 
Street.  The  first  from  the  town  is  on  the  wall  of  the  weather- 
beaten  Church  of  San  Francisco ,  at  the  S.  comer  of  the  ragged 
httle  plazuela. 

EXCURSION  FROM  PATZCÜARO  TO  LAKÉ  PATZCÜARO. 

A  gasoline  launch  plies  for  hire  on  the  laké  and  it  can  be  chartered 
(consuít  the  hotel  manager)  by  parties  wishing  to  visit  the  different 
points  of  interest.  Fares  vary  with  the  time  and  the  number  of  persons. 
A  bareain  ahould  be  atruck  before  embarking.  Travellers  who  prefer  to 
tour  the  laké  in  one  of  the  Indián  dug-outs  should  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing  with  the  owner  of  the  boát  before  starting.  The  Indians  demand 
absurd  prices  and  long  dickering  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  them  to 
reason  and  equitable  terma.  The  usual  faré  from  Patzcuaro  to  Teinteun' 
Után  (p.  215)  and  return  is  $5  for  the  boát,  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
passengers.  Time  3-6  hrs.,  depending  on  the  weather.^  A  pair  of  blue 
goggles  and  an  mnbrella  are  almost  necessary,  as  duríng  the  trip  the 
glare  of  the  sun  reflected  on  the  water  is  apt  to  prove  trying,  particularly 
to  weak  eyes.  A  stiff  breeze  sometimes  blows  up  in  the  early  aftemoon 
and  lasts  till  sundown  and  the  water  is  apt  to  be  choppy.  In  nearly  all 
oases  the  launch  is  preferable.  The  charge  for  a  horse  from  Patzcuaro 
to  Tzinteuntzan  and  return  is  $1.  A  guide  (necessary)  fi,  and  for  his 
horse  another  $1.  Time  about  3  hrs.  each  way.  The  road  skirts  the  W. 
end  of  the  laké.  The  Indián  boats  usually  hug  the  E.  shore  on  the  out- 
ward  voyage.  The  advantage  of  the  boát  trip  lies  in  the  possibility  of 
touching  at  the  small  ialands  en  route.  One  alsó  gets  good  views  of  the 
native  nshermen  who,  armed  with  a  pole  and  a  net  liké  unto  that  of  a 
butterfly-catching  professor,  stand  in  the  stern  of  their  primitive  crafts 
and  dip  out  the  unwary  fish.  A  good  pedestrian  will  prefer  to  start  from 
Patzcuaro  early  in  the  moming  and  make  the  round  of  the  laké  on  foot. 
The  going  is  good  and  the  views  inspiring.  A  guide  should  always  be 
taken  along.  TzintzurUzan  stands  on  the  E.  shore,  spread  over  twolow 
hills  near  the  water  edge. 

Laké  Patzcuaro,  6,717  ft.  above  sea-level  (}  of  a  mile 
higher  than  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington),  an  irregular- 
shaped  body  of  fresh  water  13  M.  long  from  N.-É.  to  S.- W.  and 
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30  M.  in  circumference,  is  one  of  the  highest  navigabie  lakes 
in  Mexico.  The  shores  are  studded  with  Tarascan  villages, 
20  or  more  standing  directly  on  the  beach.  Chief  among  tho 
small  islands  are  Xanicho  (pop.  1,500),  Xaracuaro  (pop.  200), 
Pacanday  Yuyuan,  and  Tecuen.  The  dwellers  on  these  exag- 
gerated  cameos  on  a  grayish-green  sea  live  much  to  themselves, 
disliking  and  mistrusting  their  neighbors  and  mixing  with 
the  outer  world  as  little  as  possible.  They  paddle  about  the 
laké  in  primitive  log  dug-outs  and  make  their  living  by  fish- 
ing  and  hunting  the  wild-fowl  with  which,  in  certain  seasons, 
the  region  abounds.  The  best  íish  —  usually  caught  in  nets  — 
is  the  veacado  hlanco.  The  acumeraSf  tiros  and  other  físh  are 
of  dark  meat  and  not  so  palatable  as  their  white  brethren. 
A  product  frequently  seen  m  the  Indián  markets  is  the  sala- 
mander  {axoloÜ,  comp.  p.  500),  of  which  the  natives  are  fond. 
Fishing-tríps  can  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  the  hotel  manage- 
ment  in  Patzcuaro.  A  dug-out  manned  by  two  or  more  men, 
with  a  seating  capacity  for  six  or  more,  can  usually  be  hired 
for  about  $5  a  day.  The  Indians  will  supply  físhmg-tackle. 

The  natives  are  expert  hunters  of  the  wild-fowl  which  haunt 
the  laké.  Somé  use  a  primitive  throwing-stick  (somewhat 
similar  to  one  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines)  with  a  triple- 
pointed  irón  tip  and  a  tsipahki  or  launching  sheath,  which  has 
two  holes  for  the  íingers  and  a  groove  in  which  the  spear- 
shaft  lies.  At  certain  seasons  —  usually  just  prior  to  the 
fiesta  in  honor  of  their  tutelary  saint  —  the  Tarascans  plán 
hunting  expeditions,  in  which  fífty  or  more  dug-outs  take 
part;  the  game  sought  being  ducks,  geese  and  widgeons. 
Éach  boát,  manned  by  three  or  four  men,  proceeds  toward  a 
spot  in  the  laké  where  the  birds  are  known  to  assemble ;  they 
approach  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  and  the  fowl  are  concen- 
trated  at  a  point  near  shore.  At  a  given  signal  the  men  rise 
and  huri  their  barbed  spears  among  the  half-tame  birds.  If 
one  is  hit  the  spear  remains  in  a  half-upright  position ;  if  not, 
it  floats  on  the  water  and  is  soon  recovered  by  its  owner.  Such 
expeditions  may  last  several  days  and  nights  and  the  meat  of 
the  hundreds  of  birds  secured  is  made  intő  savory  tamcdes, 

Xanicho  Island  is  very  pretty  when  seen  from  the  mainland ; 
near  to  it  is  seen  to  be  rocky  and  somewhat  barren.  The 
guide  shows  a  cavem  in  the  rocks  where  Indián  idols  have 
been  found.  These  caves  are  usually  foul  spots,  the  refuge 
of  bats  (murciélcLgos)  and  serpents  (serpientes) ,  and  most  trav- 
ellers  will  be  satisíied  with  a  peep  in  at  the  entrance.  Scat- 
tered  over  the  island  are  fragments  of  idols  and  the  remains  of 
Indián  sanctuaries.  The  small  and  poor  church  of  San  Geró- 
nimo  contains  somé  Indián  omaments  and  votive  offerings, 
tinselly  in  character  and  uninteresting.  Prominent  among 
them  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  elad  in  a  dress  of  Indián  em- 
broidery.    Liké  most  Indián  churches  this  one  contains  a 
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varíed  entomological  congress  which  the  visitor  will  feel  evén 
íf  he  does  not  see  before  he  quits  it. 

Tzintzuntzan.  (pronounced  ain^apon^an) .  an  ancient  TaraS" 
can  town  and  one-time  capital  of  the  Tarascan  Empire,  about 
14  M.  across  the  laké  f  rom  the  town  of  Paizcuaro,  is  the  show- 
place  of  the  region.  It  is  now  but  a  simulacrum  of  its  former 
greatness.  It  at  one  time  extended  over  a  distance  of  six  miles 
and  the  remains  of  this  ancient  city  are  still  visible,  in  the 
form  of  yacatoi  (mounds),  T-shaped  and  ninning  from  E. 
to  W.,  on  the.  erest  of  a  low  ridge  near  the  present  settlement. 
Many  idols  made  of  volcanic  stone  have  been  taken  from  these 
yacataa;  prominent  among  them  a  fígure  called  JhuaiziOy 
resembíing  the  famous  Chac-Mool  (p.  305)  found  by  Dr.  Le 
Plongeon  in  Yucatan.  Other  interesting  relics  were  obsidian 
mirrors,  velvety  black  with  pale  green  veins :  the  largest  known 
antiques  of  this  type  have  been  excavated  here. 

The  centre  of  attraction  for  all  who  visit  Tzintzuntzan  is 
the  Parish  Church,  which  contains  a  celebrated  painting,  The 
Deacent  from  the  Cross  (Decendimiento  de  la  Cruz)^  which  has 
been  variously  attributed  to  Tüian,  to  Cabreray  to  Ibarra  and 
other  noted  painters.  Certain  critics  find  it  very  Titianesque, 
particularly  the  bit  of  landscape  in  the  upper  left-hand  cor- 
ner,  and  they  concur  in  thinking  that  it  is  from  the  brush  of 
this  master  or  that  of  a  very  adept  pupil.  "  The  drawing  of 
each  fí^re,  the  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  the  maryellous 
composition^  the  relief  and  the  modelling  ot  the  Christ,  the 
low  Dut  luminous  tones  in  which  it  is  painted,  the  superb  har- 
monv  of  these  tones,  all  pronounce  it  the  work  of  a  very 
skillful  craftsman.  Though  painted  perhaps  three  centuries  or 
more  ago  the  colors  are  still  fresh,  rich  and  pure.  The  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  region  has  preserved  it  in  an  admirable  way. 
The  picture  is  enclosed  in  a  splendid  carved  frame,  about  15 
ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide.  It  contains  eleven  figures,  all  life-size. 
On  a  hill  are  three  crosses  in  relief  against  an  orange  sky.  In 
the  lower  left  hand  is  Mary  Magdalen  seated  on  the  ground 
contemplating  the  nails  and  the  crown  of  thoms.  The  figure 
of  Christ  supported  in  a  sheet  is  carried  to  the  tömb  —  a  dark 
cavem  in  the  rear.  Two  men,  Joseph  and  NicodemuSy  hold  the 
sheet  and  support  the  head  and  the  feet.  Aiding  alsó  in  this 
tender  oflice  is  a  woman,  the  Holy  Virgin,  her  head  bowed 
over  the  dead  Christ."  Other  prominent  figures  in  the  back- 

fround  are  /Sv.  John  the  Baptista  a  figure  believed  to  be  St, 
*etery  and  one,  at  the  extrémé  right,  thought  to  be  Philip  Ily 
King  of  Spain. 

The  subject  was  a  favorité  one  with  the  great  Titian^  who  in  tum  was  a 
favorité  with  his  rovai  patron,  Felipe  II.  The  glorious  voluntary  on  can- 
vas,  in  the  Mu9eo  Nációnál  de  Pintura  y  EacuÜura  at  Madrid,  was  painted 
expressl^  for  Philip  by  Titicm  when  the  latter  was  in  his  82d  year.  It  is 
quite  within  the  rangé  of  probability  that  the  King  either  ordered  this 
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picture  painted  ex^ressl^  for  Biahop  Quiropa  or  selected  it  f rom  one  of 
the  40  splendid  Titians  m  the  royal  collection.  Certain  critics  believe  it 
was  painted  for  the  occasion,  which  accounts  for  the  King's  appearance 
in  the  group.  According  to  the  sacrístán  many  offers  have  bcMBn  made 
for  it;  one  of  50,000  pesoa,  but  the  Indián  parishioners  refused  to  sanction 
its  remoTal. 

Mr.  Baxter  differs  with  the  many  critics  who  pronounce  the  picture  a 
Tüiano.  He  says:  "A  comparison  of  the  picture  with  others  by  Titian, 
particularly  that  of  the  Entombment  at  Madrid  and  that  of  tl^ 
liouvre,  indicates  a  styie  very  different  from  that  of  the  great  Italian. 
In  composition.  it  has  no  resemblance  to  the  Madrid  work,  but  it  appears 
to  have  sometnins;  in  common  with  that  of  the  Louvre,  sug^estmg  a 
reversal,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  the  latter  picture.  In  characterization,  how* 
ever,  it  is  radically  different  from  these  and  other  sacred  subjects  from 
the  hand  of  Titian.  It  manifestly  lacks  the  intense  emotionalism,  the 
impaasioned  movement,  of  the  Titian  compositions.  It  is  distinguished 
by  great  tenderness,  a  lofty  reverence,  and  a  subiimation  of  emotion 
under  a  realizing  sense  of  tne  spiritual  significance  of  the  event.  This 
mood  is  very  umike  that  which  induces  the  vivid  action  customary  in 
Titian's  fígures — as  instanoed  in  the  frenzied  grief  of  the  Saint  John  in 
the  Louvre  EniombmerU  and  the  chastened,  prayerful  sorrow  of  the  be- 
loved  disciple  in  this  work.  The  st3^le,  on  tne  whole,  seems  more  that 
of  aome  Spanish  master.  The  realistic  Spanish  spirit,  however,  as  it  in- 
forms  the  dramatic  naturalism  of  a  work  Üke  the  Entombment  of  Ribera, 
does  not  distinotively  inspire  this  painting." 

It  is  customary  to  leave  a  small  sum  for  charity  with  the  padre  who 
shows  the  picture.  50  c.  for  one  person  or  a  peao  for  3  or  4  is  ample. 
Not  obligatory. 

Facing  the  entrance  to  the  Parroquía  is  a  huge  stone  cross 
around  which  the  Indians  assembled  to  be  baptized  when  they 
embraced  the  Christian  faith  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest, 
Somé  quaint,  half-obliterated  epitaphs  are  to  be  öeen  in  the 
old  burying-ground.  In  the  ruinous  temple  of  La  Soledad  is 
a  niche  adomed  with  ebony,  tortoise-shell  and  silver.  In 
El  Hospitál,  which  was  the  second  temple  to  be  erected  in  the 
town,  are  somé  very  old  images  and  a  pulpit  whence  the  bishop 
Vasco  de  Quiroga  expounded  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  the  listening  Indians  four  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  "Little  Street  of  the  Magdalen"  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
Franciscan  convent,  closed  in  1740.  Above  the  entrance 
to  the  old  cloister,  and  the  tangled  garden  beyond,  is  the 
inscription  /  Diós  Santo,  Diós  Puerte,  Diós  Inmortal  l  On 
sections  of  the  crumbling  wall  are  fragments  of  murai  paint- 
ings.  Hard  by  is  an  orchard  of  gnarled  and  decrepit  olive- 
trees  (oZivos)/  perhaps  the  oldest  on  the  continent  andplanted 
by  the  nuns  and  monks  of  the  first  convent  f  ounded  here.  The 
dilapidated  cells  which  sheltered  the  long  dead  devotees  can 
still  be  traced  amid  the  ruins.  Note  the  quaint  custom  of 
hanging  the  church-bells  in  the  trees,  to  prevent  their  being 
tumbled  down  and  broken  by  earthquakes. 

Iffuatzio,  a  somnolent  Indián  pueblo  adjacent  to  Tzintzun- 
tzan,  is  connected  therewith  by  a  causeway  made  by  the  In- 


*  *'  Theolive-tree.  however  dassical,  is  very  unpicturesque;  its  ashyleaf 
on  a  pollarded  trunk  feminds  one  of  a  second-rate  willow,  while  it  anords 
neither  shade,  shelter  nor  colour." 
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díans  beföre  the  Conquest.  Many  historic  ruíns  are  scattered 
along  it,  and  from  them  have  been  taken  Indián  weapons, 
household  utensils,  idols  and  whatnot.  The  Plaza  de  Annás 
occupíes  the  one-time  site  of  a  great  Indián  teocaUi  (p.  clxvii) 
demolished  by  the  Spanish  friars.  Two  subterranean  passage- 
wajTs,  walled  with  timber,  run  beneath  the  píojja,  but  they 
remain  unexplored.  A  similar  passage  was  opened  in  Tzin- 
tzuntzan  in  1855,  but  the  Indians  refused  to  permit  exploríng 
parties  to  enter  and  they  promptly  fiiled  in  the  tunnel.  The 
IgitcUzio  underground  road  is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  that  of  Tzintzuntzan. 

The  History  of  Michoacan,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
Laké  Patzcuaro  region,  is  closely  linked  with  the  annals  of 
the  Purapecha  Indians  y  commonly  called  the  Tarascos.  The 
orígin  of  this  tríbe  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  though  involved 
in  that  of  the  North-American  Indians  who  centuries  ago 
swarmed  away  from  the  parent  race  and  moved  southward  to, 
and  acrose,  the  great  plains  of  Mexico.  This  branch  of  the 
many  peoples  emanating  from  that  mysterious  source  was 
greeted  on  the  shore  of  Laké  Patzcuaro  by  clouds  of  scintillat- 
ing  hmnming-birds,  golden,  copper  and  crimson  tinted,^  many 
of  which  are  still  to  b^  seen  about  the  old  town  of  Tzintzuntzan, 
The  wise  men  immediately  took  counsel  among  themselves 
and  announced  to  their  foUowers  that  the  beautiful  creatures 
had  spoken  to  them  in  their  ancient  tongue,  ádvising  them 
that  they  were  the  spirits  of  their  tutelary  gods  assembied 
to  command  that  a  great  Tarascan  city  should  be  buiit  there 
and  that  the  spot  should  henceforth  become  the  home  of  their 
nation.  According  to  Prescott  (vol.  iii,  appendix,  p.  364)  the 
"  Tarascans  have  a  tradition  that  Tezpij  their  Noahj  escaped 
from  the  great  flood  in  a  boát  íilled  with  various  kinds  of 
animals  and  birds.  After  somé  time,  a  vulture  was  sent  out, 
but  remained  feeding  on  the  dead  bodies  of  the  giants,  which 
had  been  left  on  the  earth,  as  the  waters  subsided.  The 
little  humming-bird,  huvtzitzüin,  was  then  sent  forth  and 
returned  with  a  twig  in  its  mouth.  The  coincidence  of  this 
aceount  with  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldean  narratives  is  obvious." 

When  the  Spaniards  íirst  visited  the  district  (1522)  Tzin- 
tzuntzan contained  40,000  inhabitants  and  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  vast  kingdom  of  Mickoacan.  The  people  employed  in 
their  daily  lives  árts  and  sciences  unknown  to  many  other 
tribes  inhabiting  New  Spain.  Conspicuous  among  their  manuál 
árts  was  that  of  making  beautiful  pictures  by  cunningly 
attaching  the  resplendent  plumage  (rf  the  wings  of  the  hum- 

'  There  are  over  50  kinds  of  humming-birds  in  Mexico,  diflfering  In 
color  and  shape  and  forming  a  chromatic  scale  of  brilliant  tints,  running 
from  sea-green  through  bluish-green  to  emerald,  and  from  the  lightest 
Btrav  color  to  tbe  deepest  scarlet  and  fíery  red.  Many  of  these  beautiful 
little  f eathered  sprites  haunt  the  honeysuckle-bowers  of  Mexico's  capital. 
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ming-'birds  to  a  fabric  förmed  of  maguey  fibre  (p.  210).  "The 
Conquistadores  were  amazed  to  find  that  many  of  these  pic- 
tures  represented  a  supernatural  Virgin,  to  which  Purapecha 
legends  refer." 

To  this  Indián  stronghold  Cortés  sent  his  gold-seeking  em- 
issaríes.  The  Tarascans  had  ever  been  a  proud  and  virile 
race  —  in  contradistinction  to  the  servile  tribes  in  other  parts 
of  Mexico  —  and  when  the  inhuman  Nuno  de  Gttzman  (presi- 
dent  of  the  first  Atidiendá)  led  an  army  of  10,000  men  intő  the 
temtory  of  CaJzorvtzin,  the  Tarascan  Caciqiíe,  he  met  with  a 
stout  and  unexpected  resistance.  In  time  the  chieftain  was 
captured,  and  in  order  to  wring  treasure  from  him  Gvzman 
had  him  burned  to  death  over  a  slow  fire,  beside  torturing 
many  of  the  head  men  of  the  nation.  Maddened  with  terror 
at  the  barbarous  methods  of  the  white  men,  the  Indians  fled 
to  the  adjacent  mountains  and  scattered  through  the  con- 
tiguous  States  of  JaliscOf  Guerrero  and  Giumajuato,  Despite 
the  eamest  efforts  of  the  good  Bishop  Quiroga  they  never 
regained  complete  trust  in  the  alien.  A  few  returned  to  the 
old  city,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  settled  in  the  Sierra  de  los 
Tarascos  (State  of  Michoacan),  where  their  unmixed  descend- 
ants  now  dwell.  The  Indians  of  the  mountains  are  very  shy 
and  quickly  rétire  intő  the  house  when  a  stranger  approaches. 
They  still  nurse  an  ineradicable  dislike  for  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly  white  men.  Somé  of  the  characteristics  of-the  tnbes 
are  peculiar  and  interesting. 

Craftsmanship  :  The  early  Tarascos  were  expert  builders 
in  stone,  excellent  metal-workers,  and  were  noted  for  their 
fine  woven  cloths.  Somé  very  good  curios  of  the  old  workman- 
ship  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Tarasco  country;  chief 
among  these  are  hardened  copper,  and  silver  and  gold  bells, 
for  which  the  district  and  the  tribe  are  noted.  These  trinkets 
were  made  usually  in  the  form  of  turtles,  hollow  and  with 
little  balls  inside.  They  were  used  as  rattles,  and  are  provided 
with  a  loop  on  the  under  side,  by  which  they  were  attached 
to  the  wearer's  leg.  The  pieces  are  usually  of  soldered  wire 
and  filigree,  highly  prized  because  of  their  splendid  workman- 
ship  and  rarity.  Small  copper  bells,  exquisiteiy  wrought,  are 
sometimes  unearthed:  they  are  made  as  American  Indián' 
pottery  often  is,  on  the  principle  of  colling  a  rope  of  clay. 

The  tribe  is  credited  with  having  possessed  the  secret  of 
tempering  copper,  which,  tradition  a  vers,  was  handed  down 
by  word  of  mouth,  by  the  ancients,  along  with  the  belief  that 
whosoever  should  reveal  it  to  an  outsider  would  meet  a  dis- 
tressful  death  at  the  hands  of  the  gods.  That  they  were  ex- 
traordinarily  clever  in  this  line  is  shown  by  the  tempered  cop- 
per axes  and  implements  found  near  JiloÜan.  Many  curious 
specimens  of  hardened  copper  ha  ve  been  found  in  the  ancient 
tombs  scattered  throughout  the  state.   One  of  the  chief  ín- 
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dustríes  at  present  is  indigó  dyeing.  Because  of  this,  many 
of  the  Tarascos  carry  blue  finger-nails  and  they  are  called 
Tecos  (finger-nails)  by  their  neighbors.  The  product  of  their 
primitive  looms  is  a  species  of  blue  rebozo  (shawl)  with  a  silken 
bordér  intő  which  bird  and  animál  designs  are  woven.  The 
most  desirable  come  from  the  village  of  Paracho.  Prices  vary 
with  quality;  $10  to  $20  should  secure  a  fine  specimen. 
Pcaracho  is  alsó  renowned  for  dainty  little  inlaid  toy  ^tars 
(about  four  inches  long)  with  mother-of-pearl  and  boné  msets; 
to  be  f  oimd  in  most  of  the  curio-stores  throughout  the  Republic. 
The  Tarascos  make  attractively  decorated  but  very  friable 
potterv  in  the  shape  of  bowls,  pitchers,  vases  and  a  variety 
of  cooking-utensiis  (comp.  Ixx). 

The  present-day  Tarascos  lack  the  skiU  of  their  progenitors, 
albeit  they  are  an  industrious  lot.  Each  of  their  districts  is 
renowned  for  somé  specialty.  Parangaricutiro  produces 
counterpanes;  Uruapan  (p.  227)  is  notedforits  Taroscolacquer- 
ware,  and  near  Patzcuaro  (p.  209)  the  native  energy  expends 
itself  in  the  making  of  dug-out  canoes.  The  modern  ceramic 
souvenirs  are  of  little  value. 

The  commercial  idea  is  well  developed  and  itinerant 
Tarascan  pedlars  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  to  distant  cities, 
to  sell  the  pottery  made  by  them.  Time  was  when  these 
ambulating  merchants  carried  their  wares,  pickaback,  as 
far  north  as  New  Mexico  and  southward  to  Guatemala.  From 
their  stronghold  the  Tarascans  tramp  tó  Mexico  City,  250  M. 
distant,  carrying  huge  crates  of  pottery,  inlaid  toy  guitars, 
wooden  spoons,  bowls,  chocolate  whirlers  {moliniüos) ,  blankets, 
rope  made  from  maguey  fibre,  Uruapan  platters  and  cages  of 
semi-tropical  birds.  They  retum  fiiled  with  pulqiie  and  laden 
with  cotton  cloth  and  Germán  gewgaws.  On  long  journeys, 
which  often  consume  months  of  time,  they  live  on  scanty  faré, 
waik  twice  as  far  as  would  a  loaded  mule  and  carry  crates 
weighing  from  100  to  150  Ibs.  From  $5  to  $12  is  considered  a 
good  profit  for  a  month's  trip. 

Charactbristics  :  The  Tarascan  is  small  of  stature,  but 
agile  and  quick  of  movement.  Contrary  to  the  usual  Indián 
custom  the  men  wear  beards  and  moustaches.  They  are 
frugal,  evén  in  the  use  of  water.  A  man  bathes  once  a  year, 
a  woman  once  a  week.  When  the  native  rises  in  the  moming 
he  washes  his  f eet  and  f ace  in  a  wooden  trough  kept  for  the 
purpose.  The  operation  is  distasteful  to  him,  but  it  is  achieved 
because  of  its  religious  import.  The  Tarasco  lacks  the  North- 
American  Indián  attribute  of  stoicism,  and  possesses  a  de- 
cidedly  choleric  temperament,  being  easy  to  onend  and  quick 
to  show  anger.  When  in  a  fury  he  is  violent  and  unmanage- 
able.  The  weapon  usually  employed  in  a  disagreement  is  an 
oak  stick,  liké  a  shiilelah.  This  he  alwaya  carries,  using  it  as  a 
canei  until  circumstance  calls  it  intő  play  for  other  purpases. 
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With  strangers  he  is  polite,  but  never  servile.  The  early 
Tarascos  were  warlike  and  enduring  and  were  expert  archers. 
Their  war  implements  were  made  of  tempered  copper  and 
obsidian  {Ohsidianus  lapis)  and  from  this  volcanic  glass 
theyalso  manufactured  "flutes  whichcould  imitate  thesongs 
of  birds,  the  roar  of  the  tiger  or  the  híssíng  of  the  serpent." 
Their  paper  was  made  from  the  bast  of  the  fig-tree  (Fictis 
caricá)  and  the  pigment  used  in  the  dyeing  of  their  fabrics 
was  extracted  from  the  many  plants  which  grow  in  their  semi- 
tropic  habitat.  The  dyes  are  fást,  and  textiles  made  by  the 
Tarascos  are  much  prized  on  that  account.  The  average 
Tara^sco  is  musical,  and  composers  of  no  mean  ability  are 
found  among  the  tribe.  Every  village  possesses  its  "string 
bánd,"  the  music  of.  which  is  sad  and  piainti  ve.  Rag-time 
tunes  and  others  of  a  lively  nature  are  impopular.  Many  of 
the  songs  are  erotic,  and  are  (according  to  a  Mexican  author- 
ity)  composed  by  the  old  women  of  the  tribe.  Before  the 
Spaniards  introduced  cross-breeding  the  Tarascans  were 
called  (by  Beaumontj  the  old  Michoacan  chronicler)  the  finest 
looking  of  all  the  Indián  races.  Curiously  enough,  the  more 
they  intermarry  with  the  whites  the  darker  they  grow. 

CüSTOMS :  If  a  Tarasco  does  not  marry  when  he  is  young  he 
fínds  somé  difficulty  later  in  securing  a  wife  —  the  girls  are 
suspicíous  lest  something  prevented  him  from  marrying 
when  they  considered  it  time  for  him  to  do  so.  Courtship  is 
carried  on  at  the  fountain  or  at  the  spring  whence  the  girls 
bring  water.  The  lover  asks  his  dulcinea  for  a  drink  of  water 
and  if  she  hands  him  a  dipper-f  uU  he  may  take  courage  and 
press  his  suit.  Marriages  are  contracted  after  a  brief  wooing. 
A  popular  Love-charm  is  the  dried  little  finger  of  somé  dead 
person.  Liké  the  rabbit-foot  of  the  Southern  (U.  S.  A.)  Negro, 
it  is  supposed  to  ward  oií  evil  influences  and  to  scratch  at  the 
door  of  the  heart  of  the  adored  one.  The  men  never  fight 
among  themselves  for  any  one  woman.  Near  Patzciiaro  the 
following  custom  is  practised : 

A  lover  who  believes  his  passión  is  reciprocated  meets  his 
lady-love  at  the  spring,  catches  hold  of  her  rebozo  and  refuses 
to  let  go  until  she  says  "  yes."  When  this  concession  is  obtained 
he  draws  forth  a  stick  which  he  has  hidden  beneath  his  blan- 
ket  and  smashes  the  jar  of  water  (which  she  carriea  on  her 
head)  so  that  the  contents  fali  over  her.  Her  girl  friends  (who 
have  been  concealed  in  the  adjacent  bushes)  remove  all  her 
clothes,  evén  to  her  imitation  coral  necklace,  and  from  their 
own  persons  fit  her  out  with  another  dress  and  a  new  jar 
in  which  she  can  carry  water  home.  Her  delighted  swain 
appropriates  her  wet  garments  and  later  sells  them  to  her 
fatner  at  the  rate  bf  six  centavos  for  each  piece.  The  next 
day  he  deposits  a  load  of  wood  outside  the  aoor  of  her  house 
and  goes  away.    He  returns  three  days  later  and  if  he  finds 
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that  the  wood  has  been  accepted  he  knows  that  his  sweet- 
heart  will  foUow  hiim  home.  Once  there  he  retums  her  father's 
money  and  presents  his  bride  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in 
which  yellow  is  the  predominant  color. 

A  bríde's  good  qualities  are  sometimes  tested  by  opening 
a  bee's  nest  before  her  face ;  if  she  shrínks  she  does  not  pos- 
sess  the  fortitude  which  matrímony  requires.  Her' virginity 
is  a  matter  of  much  speculation  among  the  townspeople,  and 
a  post-nuptial  test,  sometimes  very  trying  in  its  reveiations, 
foUows  marriage.  Ali  the  local  wags  prepare  lampoons  and 
the  village  folks  await  the  test  with  fear  and  doubt.  If  she 
proves  not  to  have  possessed  Eve's  frailty,  she  is  shown 
great  attentions,  chocolate  is  offered  her,  the  people  revei  in 
dancing  and  eating  and  the  relieved  husband  is  the  object  of 
sincere  congratulations.  * 

If  she  proves  other  than  a  wats  (virgin)  woe  invades  the 
community:  the  feasting  is  postponed,  the  fíre  is  extinguished 
and  the  guests  set  out  for  their  homes  sad  and  angry,  out  not 
before  they  have  destroyed  all  the  bríde's  wedding-gifts, 
which  consist  usually  of  pottery.  The  lot  of  the  bríde  —  never 
a  pleasant  one  —  is  made  doubly  hard,  and  she  is  the  victim 
of  waggish  jokes  and  is  twitted  by  her  fríends  with  her  fali 
from  grace.   This  continues  until  motherhood  falls  upon  her. 

The  women  become  mothers  when  very  yoimg  and  there- 
after  they  lose  their  girlish  charm.  Six  chiídren  is  the  usual 
number  tor  a  marríed  couple.  Infants  are  carríed  on  their 
mother's  back,  held  up  by  the  rebozo. 

When  a  Tarasco  is  ill  his  fríends  resort  to  the  Aztec  prac- 
tíce  of  "  untwisting"  him.  Bímches  of  a  dozen  cords  of  differ- 
ent  colors,  wound  with  pieces  of  reed,  are  brought  in,  the  feet 
of  the  sick  man  are  fastened  to  the  floor  and  he  is  stroked  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  cords.  In  former  times  women  were 
spedally  appointed  to  "disentangle"  dying  persons. 

The  common  beverage  of  the  people  is  supplied  by  á  bush 
which  grows  on  the  moimtain  slopes  and  uplands.  From  its 
leaves  is  extracted  a  kind  of  tea  similar  in  taste  to  certain  of 
the  Chinese  teás.  The  plánt  bears  a  relation  to  the  Brazilian 
HoUy  (Ilex  Paraguensis)  used  extensively  in  South  America 
for  preparíng  a  beverage  similar  to  tea.  An  infusion  of  the 
dríed  leaves  placed  in  boiling  water  produces  a  concoction 
which  the  natives  believe  aids  the  digestion  and  soothes  the 
nerves.  The  dríed  leaves  can  be  kept  indefinitely  without 
losíng  their  quality.  The  women  of  the  tríbe  príze  it  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

A  favorité  Tarasco  sport  is  bull-ríding  —  a  mild  form  of 
bull-baiting.  A  buli  is  lassoed  and  thrown  and  while  down 
the  Indián  mounts  him.  A  strap  or  laríatis  tied  round  the 
animal's  body  and  to  this  the  ríder  clings.  When  the  buli 
ríses  he  buclcB  and  attempts  to  gore  his  ríder  who,  in  somé 
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cases,  is  much  in  the  position  of  a  man  riding  a  tiger  —  will- 
ing  tó  get  off  but  unable  to.  The  speetacle  provides  excite- 
ment,  and  a  little  danger,  for  the  spectators. 

AU  the  Tarascos  worship  idols,  and  every  farmer  has  one 
or  more  buried  in  his  fíeld.  They  are  considered  the  guardians 
of  the  crops.  Despite  their  idolatrous  instincts  and  practices 
they  are  fervid  Catholics,  sometimes  making  long  pilgrímages 
on  their  bare  knees  to  religious  shrínes.  Many  Indians  come 
to  these  spots  elad  in  the  grotesque  garments  of  bufPoons — 
wearing  crowns  of  gilded  and  bespangled  card-board  on  their 
heads.  Somé  wear  bits  of  ancient  armor,  bells  and  masks; 
others  come  elad  in  the  queer  habiUments  of  their  forefathers, 
adomed  with  symbois  which  relate  to  their  ancient  rites. 
At  the  head  of  a  group  of  these  pilgrims  is  carried  a  wooden 
box  with  a  glass  front,  throiígh  which  is  visible  the  special  saint 
of  the  community.  As  the  procession  passes  crowds  rush 
up  to  kiss  the  box.  Grotesque  dances  are  performed  before 
the  chnrch  door,  and  many  of  the  women  weep  and  become 
exhausted  through  excitement.  On  such  occasions  Mexican 
pickpockets  reap  a  rich  harvest  from  those  who  do  not  cárry 
their  money  in  their  shoes.  This  pretext  of  adoring  the  Cath- 
olic  images  covers  a  devotion  to  their  ancient  tutelary  gods. 
In  the  Tarasco  country  20  or  more  of  these  feasts  occur  an- 
nually :  each  lasts  8  days  or  more. 

The  folk-lore  is  extensive  and  curious.  The  forefathers  of 
the  present  tribe  worshipped  the  Southern  Cross  (Spanish  — 
Cruz  de  Maria).  The  Sun  is  "Our  Father  Sun,"  and  if  a  lie 
is  told  he  hears  it.  Business  is  never  transacted  after  sun- 
set  as  the  Sun  cannot  hear  the  agreement  and  one  is  likely 
to  be  cheated.  An  eclipse  terrorizes  the  Indians,  who  believe 
that  the  two  celestial  bodies  are  devouring  each  other.  Hare- 
lip  is  supposed  to  foUow  an  eclipse  and  to  be  caused  by  one. 
Ii  a  pregnant  woman  looks  at  the  ecHpse  (a  common  belief 
among  Mexicans)  the  child  will  be  marked  —  perhaps  with 
the  fígure  of  a  rabbit.  A  woman. who  expects  to  become  a 
mother  must  not  carry  salt,  pepper  or  lime,  or  the  child  will 
become  deaf  and  blind.  Certain  Indians  are  supposed  to  pos- 
sess  the  power  of  bewitching  one,  and  others  travel  long  dis- 
tances  to  consult  them  and  leam  this  art.  If  strangers  caress 
Tarascan  children  the  parents  beheve  evil-eye  will  result. 
Thev  prefer  to  ha  ve  strangers  abuse  them.  Ali  the  illnesses 
of  children  result  from  the  evil-eye.  To  avoid  this  the  red 
feather  of  a  woodpecker  is  sometimes  stuck  in  the  child's 
hair,  and  red  strings  are  tied  around  its  ankle — the  red  blurs 
the  sorcerer's  sight.  Death  is  believed  to  follow  photographing. 

San  Mateo  (St.  Matthew)  is  the  chosen  saint  of  certain  of 
the  small  tribes,  and  he  is  made  responsible  for  the  weather 
and  the  crops.  If  it  freezes,  his  image  is  taken  from  the  church 
and  immersed  in  cold  water  —  so  that  he  xnay  realiae  how 
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it  feels  to  be  cold.  If  warm  weather  obtains  he  is  féied,  and 
brandy  and  Indián  comestibles  are  set  before  him. 

The  ancient  Taraacans  flattened  the  head  by  binding  it, 
and  filéd  the  teeth  to  represent  swallow-tails.  The  femur  bones 
of  enemies  taken  in  battle  were  notched  and  then  made  intő 
musical  instruments. 

Many  of  the  Tarascan  women  of  the  interíor  villages  still 
wear  the  tríbal  dress:  a  combina tion  of  the  rebozo  and  a  skirt 
(which  weighs  about  20  Ibs.)  made  of  a  long  strip  of  cloth, 
pleated  ail  round  and  held  at  the  waist  with  an  artistícally 
woven  girdle.  They  are  inordinately  fond  of  red-coral  and 
imitation  necklaces.  (For  other  interesting  data  referring  to 
the  TarascoSf  consult  Unknown  Mexico^  by  Carl  Lumholtz.) 

Somé  interesting  Ruins  lie  within  the  Tarasco  country. 
near  the  town  of  Zacapu  (place  of  stones).  In  the  absence  of 
railways  one  must  penetrate  the  distríct  afoot  or  on  horse- 
back.  Indián  guides  are  always  obtainable  at  the  nearest 
town  iPheran),  The  locality  is  a  hunter's  paradise,  as  the 
lagoons  swarm  with  ducks  —  rarely  hunted  —  and  the  foot- 
hills  with  minor  game.  The  pine-clad  peak  of  Tecolote  is  the 
dominating  feature  of  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Near  this 
(W.  of  Zacapu)  on  a  ridge  őOO  ft.  high  are  the  ruins  of  a  pa- 
lacio  or  fortress  of  the  Tarasco  Kíng  CalssonUinf  with  no  record 
of  the  date  of  their  erection.  They  lie  along  an  esplanade 
förmed  by  extending  the  top  of  a  hill  to  a  length  of  130  yards 
and  with  a  width  of  half  that  number.  The  masonry  consists 
of  chimks  of  láva  put  together  without  mortar.  The  esplan- 
ade is  100  ft.  high  in  somé  places,  but  where  the  fortress  ap- 
proaches  the  highest  points  of  the  natural  elevation,  and 
would  accordingly  be  easy  of  access,  a  long  wall  was  raised. 
Traces  of  this  are  yet  visible.  In  the  vicinity,  especially 
to  the  W.  of  the  ridge,  numerous  square  or  rectangular 
yacatas  (tombs)  are  located.  The  old  láva  flow  of  this  dis- 
tríct (known  as  mai  país)  extends  northward  for  manv  miles. 
It  provided  building  stones  for  the  ancients  and  along  its 
edge  are  many  fortifícations  and  yacatas.  Símilar  monuments 
of  antiquity  are  encountered  for  a  stretch  of  30  or  more  miles 
toward  the  N.  of  Zacapu^  as  far  as  San  Antonio  Corupo  (Burnt 
on  the  Surface) .  Many  curious  relics  of  the  early  tribes  ha  ve 
been  found  in  this  distríct;  among  them  somé  excellent 
terra-cotta  bowls,  decorated  in  red  and  white. 

Cheran  (Zacapu  is  one  day's  joumey  on  horsebaek  to  the 
N.-E.)  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  distríct  and  is  the  starting- 
point  for  the  ruins.  It  is  an  Indián  town  (pop.  8,000  Indios 
and  about  40  Mex.)  picturesquely  situated  on  a  lugh,  sunny 
slope  amone  the  mountains.  l?he  thrifty  Indians  wnl  provide 
lodgings  (of  a  kind)  and  f ood  and  ^ides.  Living  is  cheap. 
Fowls,  egg,  and  grain  always  obtainable.  The  natives  live 
in  primitive  wooden  housesand  practise  manyquaintcustoms. 
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Michoacan  de  Ocampo,  one  of  the  Mexican  Eatadoa  dd 
Pacífico,  a  rich  and  beautiful  region  with  a  pop.  oí  931,000 
and  a  superíicial  area  of  52,261  sqr.  kilóm.,  is  aivided  polití- 
cally  intő  lő  distrüos  and  many  municipalidades.  It  derives  its 
name  from  an  Indián  (Tarascan)  vocable  signifying  '^  place  of 
the  físhes  "  (lugar  dd  pescado) ;  the  name  Ocampo  was  added 
to  it  to  honor  the  memory  of  an  iUustrious  patríot,  Don 
Mdchor  Ocampo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  State  of 
Guanajuaio  (p.  145) ;  on  the  E.  by  Mexico  (p.  198)  and  Queré- 
taro  (p.  119);  on  the  S.  and  S.-E.  by  Guerrero  (p.  460)  and 
the  Océano  Pacífico  (coast-line  163  kilóm.)  and  on  the  W. 
by  Jalüco  (p.  181).  The  capital  city,  Mordia,  is  descríbed  at 
p.  202. 

The  generál  character  of  the  state  is  mountainous,  with 
plains  and  valleys  that  are  immensely  rich  in  vegetation. 
The  Sierra  Madre  rangé  traverses  the  region  from  S.-E.  to 
N.-W.  and  latéra!  ranges  break  the  territoryin  almost  every 
direction.  The  highest  mountain  is  El  Pico  de  TancÜaro 
(12,653  ft.  and  frequently  snow-covered)  in  the  Uruapan 
district.  Other  notable  peaks  are  El  Cerro  de  Pataimán 
(12,500  ft.),  between  Uruapan  (p.  227)  and  Zamora  (p.  149); 
the  C  dd  Zirate  (11,130  ft.)  in  the  distrüo  de  Puruándiro;  the 
Pico  de  Quinceo  (11,000  ft.)  in  the  distrüo  de  Mordia,  and 
Tarimangacho  (10,0()0)  in  the  Sierra  de  Tlalpujahua,  In  the 
distrüo  de  Ario,  E.  of  an  hacienda  known  as  Tejamanü,  is  a 
vast  volcanic  region  called  Mai  País  —  Bad  Lands.  From 
the  centre  of  this  rises  the  smoking  volcano  of  Jorullo 
{Tarascan,  *'  paradise  "),  one  of  the  most  interesting  peaks 
in  the  Republic.  Until  1759  the  Jorullo  region  was  a  rich 
farming  district.  In  Sept.  of  that  year  subterranean  noises 
made  themselves  heard,  then  a  violent  explosion  occurred 
and  the  present  volcano  rose  1,700  ft.  above  its  surroundings, 
and  excited  the  wonder  of  the  civilized  world.  Báron  Alex- 
ander Von  Humboldt  visited  the  district  44  years  later  and  made 
an  exhaustive  report  of  the  catastrophe.  Numerous  fumor- 
róles,  called  hornitos  (little  ovens),dot  the  environing  country; 
smoke  and  vapor  issue  almost  continually  from  tne  crater, 
and  the  district  for  miles  around  is  one  of  almost  constant 
volcanic  activity. 

The  Rio  Lerma,  R.  de  laa  Balsas  and  the  R.  Coahuayana 
—  which  latter  serves  as  the  boundary-line  between  Michoor 
can  and  Colima  —  are  the  chief  features  of  the  River  System. 
Owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  state  the  rivers 
form  many  falls  and  cascades,  somé  of  them  very  beautiful. 
The  Cascadade  Tzaráracua  (p.  229),  near  the  town  of  Uriuipan, 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Republic.  The  state  is 
renowned  for  its  beautiful  lakes  (lagos) ;  the  largest  is  Ckapala 
(descríbed  at  p.  151)  on  the  divíding-íine  between  Michoacan 
and  Jalisco,  at  the  W.  Next  in  size  and  beauty  is  the  pictur* 
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esque  Logo  de  Patzcucaro  (p.  213)  in  the  distrícts  of  Mordia  (p. 
202)  and  Zinapécuaro.  PaJUcuaro  is  to  Mexicans  what  Killar- 
ney  is  to  the  Irísh.  Another  charming  iake  is  Cuitzeo  (10  M. 
long  by  6  M.  broad)  mentioned  at  p.  201.  Pescado  bUmco 
(wlute  físh)  are  taken  from  these  lakes  in  great  numbers,  and 
físhingis  the  chief  occupation  of  the  dwellers  along  their  shores. 
To  the  S.  of  Patzcuaro  lies  the  pretty  Logo  de  Zirahtienf  re- 
ferred  to  at  p.  226. 

The  Climate  is  cold  in  the  mountain  region,  temperate  on 
the  plainS'  and  hot  in  the  southern  portion.  Morelia  and 
Patzcuaro  are  summer  resorts  for  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mexican  capital . 

The  Fauna  includes  the  tapir,  tiger  (not  the  striped  Bengal 
variety),  mountain-Uon,  leopárd,  wild-boar.  ounce,  deer  (several 
species),  foxes  and  so  on.  Certain  regions  furnish  fine  sport  for 
hunstmen.  The  reptilia  is  represented  by  the  poweriul  and 
dreaded  boa  —  a  huge  serpent  with  a  rectangular  succession  of 
spots,  alternately  black  and  yellow,  extending  the  whole  length 
oi  the  back  —  by  the  viper,  scorpion  (alacran]  comp.  p.  93), 
tarantula  and  a  varied  entomological  congress.  The  rangé  of 
the  bird  species  is  unusually  wide  and  many  of  the  individual 
specimens  are  remarkable  for  their  brill iant  plumage.  In  the 
remote  and  unf  requented  regions  are  f  ound  the  beautif  ul,  and 
much-hunted,  American  Egret  (Herodias  egrettá);  the  Mexi- 
can Jacana  {Jacana  svinosa) ;  Mourning  Dove  (Zenaidura 
macroura),  a  species  widely  disseminated  throughout  Mexico; 
the  Laughing  Falcon  (Herpetotheres  cachinnans)  —  alsó  very 
common  in  the  tropics  along  the  coast ;  the  Ruf ous  Cuckoo 
{Piaya  mexicaná) ;  Mexican  Whip-poor-will  {Antrostomu^  ma- 
cromystox) ;  Mexican  Meadowlark  (Sturnella  marina  mexicaná) 
and  an  almost  endless  list  of  Parrots,  Pheasants,  Quail,  Snipe, 
Ducks,  Geese  and  song-birds. 

The  Flóra  is  rich  and  varied,  comprising  almost  everything 
from  the  pines  of  the  mountain  summits  to  the  beautif  ul 
and  valuable  orchids  of  the  tierra  caliente.  In  the  astonish- 
ingly  fertile  soil  of  this  favored  state  íine  cabinet-woods  grow 
in  abundance;  along  with  almost  countless  oleaginous, 
medicinái,  aromatic  and  flowering  plants. 

The  list  of  fruits,  many  of  delightful  fiavor,  is  a  long  one. 
Sericulture  is  being  introduced.  Somé  of  the  oldest  olive-trees 
in  Mexico  will  be  found  in  the  old  convent  garden  at  Tzirv- 
tzuntzan,  Cotton  and  silk  shawls,  palm-hats,  lace  and  em- 
broidery,  sugar-cane  and  by-products ;  mescal,  coffee,  vanília, 
tobacco,  rubber,  cereals,  sesame  and  linseed,  and  vast  herds 
of  live-stock  are  among  the  products  of  the  state.  The  moun- 
tains  are  rich  in  minerals;  gold,  silver,  copper,  irón,  cinnabar, 
lead,  marble,  gránité  and  coal  are  found.  Ópals  and  other 
gems  exist  in  small  quantities. 

The  remains  of  Indián  mounds,  caves,  rock-carvings,  temples 
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and  graves  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Prior  to  the 
Conquest  it  was  perhaps  densely  populated  by  Indián  tribes, 
the  iees  of  which  are  stiil  to  be  found.  Amone  these  are 
the  Cuitlatecos,  of  the  NahuaÜan  Family;  the  Cnareos  and 
Charenses  (Otomian  F.) ;  the  Miohoas  (Tarascan  F.) ;  Pirindas 
{Otomian  F.);  Tarascos  (Tarascan  F.),  see  p.  217;  Tecos 
{NahtiaÜan  F.) ;  and  several  minor  tribes  which  ha  ve  strayed 
in  from  adjoining  states. 

Patzcuaro,  see  p.  209.  Continuing  our  joumey  we  foUow 
the  shore  of  the  laké  for  a  mile  or  more  beyond  Patzcuaro.  As 
we  ascend  we  get  a  better  view  (to  the  r.)  of  this  beautiful 
sheet  of  water  with  its  native  fishing-boats  and  the  towns 
that  stand  on  its  shore.  448  K.  Charahuen.  The  train  zigzags 
intő  the  hills  to  458  K.  Ajuno.  From  this  point  the  grade 
slopes  downward  and  the  scenery  becomes  moretropical.  We 
emerge  from  a  wild  region  on  to  the  edge  of  a  great  depression 
in  the  mountains  and  see  (on  the  1.)  the  Laké  of  Zirahuen, 
most  beautiful.  of  all  the  Mexican  lakes.  Resting  quietly  in 
the  bosom  of  the  tall,  verdure-clad  hills  which  surround  it, 
with  its  unrippled  surface  shimmering  beneath  waves  of  heat 
and  reflecting  the  hills  and  the  blue  sky  in  its  pellucid  depths, 
it  makes  a  very  beguiling  picture;  the  region  strongly  recalls 
the  fairy-like  Chuzenji  in  the  Japanese  highlands.  When 
modern  enterprise  converts  this  now  neglected,  but  splendidly 
sheltered,  region  intő  an  attractive  winter  resort,  nature-lovers 
will  compare  it  to  Laké  Como  and  its  environs,  and  it  will  be 
Hsted  among  the  most  charming  winter  stations  on  the  conti- 
nent.  The  waters  *  of  the  laké  are  sweet,  there  is  good  físhing, 
and  the  climate  of  the  region  is  nearly  perf  ect ;  with  long,  warm, 
sunny  days  and  cool  nights.  Thousands  of  ducks  disport  un- 
hunted  on  its  piacid  bosom  during  the  winters  at  the  North. 
The  little  coves  which  characterize  the  S.  shore  are  ideál  spots 
for  bungalows.  The  rly.  line  half-circíes  the  laké  and  hugs  its 
shore  for  several  miles. 

466  K.  Ajamharan.  Wedescend  to  more  tropical  levels  by 
a  series  of  fi  ve  loops  one  above  the  other.  The  views  of  the 
surrounding  country,  now  boldly  mountainous  with  fair  valleys 
betweenthe  hills,  are  beautiful.  In  the  descent  we  cross  many 
deep  barranca^s.  Rangé  after  rangé  of  verdure-clad  hills  un- 
cover  themselves  to  view  as  the  traih  travels  to  all  points 
of  the  compass,  and  the  region  bears  an  aspect  of  untold 
richness.  Splendid  pine  forest,  with  greensward  sprinkled  with 
blooming  wild-flowers,  clothe  the  slopes.  The  woods  look  sweet 
and  undefiled.  478  K.  Tarascan. 

481  K.  ParanguitirOf  a  shipping-point  for  the  fine  sweet 

^  Engineers  say  the  centre  of  this  lake  has  no  bottom.  and  that  it  is  the 
surface  expression  of  an  immensely  deep  and  swift  river  which  flows 
beneath  this  region,  and  here  appears  above  ground.  The  depths  are  said 
to  be  very  cold,  and  the  current  irresistible. 
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oranges  and  the  limes  for  which  this  region  is  celebrated. 
Hereabout  somé  of  the  splendid  orchids  (comp.  p.  564)  for  which 
Mexico  is  noted  are  f ound,  and  huge  boxes  oi  the  plants  are 
usualiy  to  be  seen  on  the  station  platform,  awaiting  ship- 
ment  to  foreign  lands.  We  traverse  a  beautiful  distríct, 
warm  and  tropical.  Banana  trees  become  oonspicuous  features 
in  the  landscape.  A  wealth  of  ríotous  vegetation  stretches 
away  on  every  hand.  Wild-flowers  aboimd.  Certain  views 
(to  the  1.)  recall  MaUrata  (p.  494)  on  the  Mexican  Rly.  486  K. 
Empalme  de  Conuy.  498  K.  Curu,  The  grade  is  steadily  down- 
wanl,  and  as  we  descend,  the  tall  hills  seem  to  approach  and 
grow  tallér.  We  cross  a  éne  valley  planted  with  Indián  maize 
and  literally  pink  with  myriad  Cosmos  flowers.  Happy-looking 
women  and  girls  are  seen  gathering  the  flowers,  of  which  they 
make  wreaths  to  wind  about  their  heads  and  shoulders.  Cer- 
tain sections  of  the  environs  are  given  over  to  the  growth  of 
these  flowers  and  the  fíelds  stand  out  in  broad  color  blotches 
in  the  landscape.  Near  the  station  of  őlő  K.  Uruapan  (see 
below)  are  somé  flne  eucalyptus  trees. 

41.  Uruapan. 

AzrlTal.  The  railway  station  lies  about  li  M.  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
which  is  reached  over  a  road  that  is  fairly  ^ood  except  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  tram-cars,  which  meet  all  trains  (faré,  7  c:  double  after 
nightfail),  take  a  roundabout  course  to  reach  the  plaza  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Trunks  can  be  transferred  to  the  town  on  the  flat-cars  of  this  line 
at  the  rate  of  $1.50  the  ton  weight.  If  there  are  a  number  of  trunks  the 
c^ckfl  had  best  be  turnéd  over  to  the  hotel  manager.  Hand-bags  by  car- 
gadorea  (comp.  p.  lii),  25  c. ;  trunks,  50  c.  Uruapan  is  the  end  of  the  raUway. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotel  San  Carloa  (formeriy  ünion)  on  the  2" 
Callede  la  C/ntdn,  7  (Pl.  D,  2).  Best  rooms  are  upstairs  overlooking  the 
Street.  The  side  rooms  ha  ve  no  windows  and  only  a  door  opening  on  to  the 
patio.  Rooms  only,  50  o.  to  $1.25.   Three  meals.  $1.50  additional. 

Hotel  International  (Pl.  D,  2),  facing  the  Plaza  del  Mercado.  Same 
rates.    No  upper  rooms. 

üniapan,  a  Tarascan  vocable  förmed  from  uraní  —  gourd, 
and  urupán  —  where  flowers  are  blooming  —  formeriy  called 
San  Francisco  Uruapan,  is  5,576  ft.  above  sea-level  and  was 
founded  in  1540  by  the  Franciscan  Friar  Jüan  de  San  Miguel, 
who  traced  out  the  streets,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  exist- 
ing  church,  planted  many  flowers  and  fruit-trees  and  taught 
the  Indians  how  to  improve  their  gardens  and  farms.  Soon 
after  its  foundation  the  beauty  of  the  spot  attracted  many 
settlers,  and  the  place  attained  a  population  of  20,(X)0.  Small- 
pox  and  other  terrible  scourges  reduced  the  number  (in  1822) 
to  1,500;  at  present  the  town  has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  head  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  not  long  ago 
it  was  the  end  of  the  old  stage-road  from  Mordia  viá  Patzcuaro. 
The  three  plazas,  that  of  El  Mercado  (or  Fray  Jüan  de  San 
Migud)f  Del  Kiosko  and  the  Jardin  de  los  Mártir^s  (Pl.  C,  2), 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  town,  which  slopes  away  on  all  sides. 
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These  plazas  string  along  one  after  the  other.  The  most  at- 
tractive,  the  Jardin  de  los  Mártiresy  faces  the  old  parochial 
church  (uninteresting)  and  contains  a  marble  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Generals  Jósé  M.  ArUcuga  and  Carlos  Saiazar; 
Colonel  Jesus  DiaZy  Lieutenant-Col.  Trinidad  Viüagomez  and 
Commander  Jüan  GomaleZf  who  were  sacri£ced  here  Oct.  21, 
1866,  by  Col.  Ramón  Mendez  of  the  imperíalist  troops  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilián. 

Uruapan  was  the  birthplace  of  the  painter  (pictures  in  the 
Académia  de  San  Carlos ,  p.  308)  Don  Manud  Ocaranza  (b.  1845, 
d.  1882).  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  one  story,  with  tiled  roofs 
that  make  them  very  quaint  and  attractive.  The  streets,  though 
cobble-paved,  are  usually  clean ;  somé  of  them  are  mere  tun- 
nels  through  avenues  of  tall,  green  coffee  and  banana  trees. 
The  Mexicans  consider  the  town  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  on  earth  —  uno  de  los  süios  más  ddiciosos  de  la  tierra. 
It  is  a  beguiling  spot,  embowered  in  pink  cosmos,  red  and  white 
tűbe-  and  tea-roses,  a  wealth  of  tropical  flowera  and  many 
tall  mulberry-trees.  Sericulture  is  a  growing  industry  and  the 
leaves  of  the  mulberry  are  cultivated  for  food  for  the  silk- 
wonns  —  gusanos  de  seda.  Many  of  the  sunny  paiios  of  the 
diminutive  houses  flame  with  a  Drilliant  scarlet  flower  called 
flór  dd  pastor  —  shepherd's  flower;  and  alsó  with  a  beautiful 
variety  of  spurge  (Euphorhia  polygonifolia) .  Here  the  splendid 
floripondio,  or  magnólia,  reaches  perfection,  and  the  country 
lanes  and  by-ways  are  redolent  of  its  fine  perfume. 

The  suburbs  are  very  picturesque  and  the  fine  fruit-trecjs, 
many  of  them  planted  by  the  zealous  FrayJuan  de  San  Aíigud, 
are  a  constant  delight.  In  the  soft  climate  of  this  region  the 
chirimoya,  shaddock,  fig,  orange,  banana  and  a  hőst  of  deli- 
cious  products  grow  to  perfection.  Wide  fields  of  sugar-cane 
stretch  away  below  the  town,  and  in  the  tierra  caHente^  somé 
20  M.  distant,  an  excellent  grade  of  rice  is  produced.  The 
Uruapan  coffee  (comp.  p.  489)  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
Americas.  It  occupies  a  high  place  in  public  esteem  and  is 
considered  by  somé  as  equal  in  flavor  to  the  Arabian  Mocha. 
The  supply  is  smaller  than  the  demand.  It  is  not  produced 
on  a  large  scale,  the  annual  output  being  le^  than  500,000 
Ibs.  The  best  grade,  known  as  CaracolillOy  brings  about  $5  for 
25  Ibs.  in  the  U.  S,  markét. 

The Spaniards  called  Uruapan  the  "  Paradise  of  Michoacan." 
Its  people  are  pleasant,  its  almost  perfect  climate  is  balmy 
and  the  unusual  beauty  of  the  mts.  surrounding  the  place 
adds  very  much  to»  its  charm.  Many  Tarascan  Indián  wo- 
men,  half-Mexicanized,  dwell  in  Uruapan^  and  the  creoles 
(much  goitre  among  them)  are  noted  for  their  handsome  faces. 
It  is  the  metropolis  of  the  adjacent  Indián  pueblos,  and  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days  the  streets  are  animated  and  pictur- 
esque.   Not  a  few  of  the  old  Indián  customs  prevail. 
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Bíany  of  these  neighboring  Indians  make  their  livíng  by  manufacturing 
the  celebrated  ümapaiL  laoftaMr-ware,  in  the  shape  of  gourds,  trays 
and  whatnot.  The  pieces  vary  in  size  from  small  bita,  bardy  an  inch 
long,  to  broad  waiters  two  feet  in  diameter,  and.they  are,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
found  in  all  the  curio-shops  in  the  Republic.  The  small  ^urds  (Spanish, 
jiearas)  grow  on  low  trees  and  are  plentiful  in  the  vicinity.  The  Indians 

gather  and  dry  them,  split  them  in  halves,  scoop  out.  the  contents  and 
y  means  of  a  mineral  pigment  paint  the  interiors  in  gaudy  colors.  The 
larger  shapes  are  brought  from  the  outlying  districts,  ohiefly  from  the 
slope  of  Mt.  Tancttaro  (a  superb  snow-clad  peak  visible  to  the  S.-W.), 
whither  the  workers  repaír  and  camp  while  making  them.  After  a 
thorough  seasoning  the  vessél  to  be  lacquered  is  covered  with  a  coating, 
of  lithomarge  (a  sectile,  compact  clay  of  a  fine,  smooth  texture)  and  al-* 
lowed  to  dry.  The  men  then  trace  out  the  designs  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instrument,  and  the  women  fíll  in  the  incisions  with  various  oolors, 
smoothing  them  down  with  their  thumbs.  An  adept  at  the  work  will 
often  draw  the'design  and  finish  it  in  one  operation.  These  designs,  in 
which  there  is  a  paucity  of  ideas,  usually  represent  ílowers  and  geometri- 
cal  fígures  popular  with  the  Indioa.  The  colors  are  bright,  and  rarely 
harmonize;  gilding  is  sometimes  resorted  to.   In  such  cases  the  fínished 

{>roduct  is  only  valuable  as  a  curio.  The  lacquer  is  produced  from  a  plánt 
ouse  (Spanish  —  aie)  which  is  gathered  during  the  rainy  season  by  the 
Indians  of  Huetámo  iTaraacan — hué  —  come,  and  tamo  —  four;  where 
four  coine  together),  about  50  leagues  S.-E.  of  Uruapan.  The  polishing 
process  is  laborious,  as  the  best  product  must  be'  hand-fífiished.  SmaU 
articles  of  this  ware  are  usually  ofifered  for  sale  by  the  Indians,  who 
generally  ask  much  more  than  they  expect  to  receive  —  a  back-handed 
compliment  to  the  visitor's  generosity  and  his  ignorance  of  vaiues. 

One  of  the  most  beautif ul  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Uruapan 
is  the 

Waterfall  of  Tzaráracua,  somé  six  miles  to  the  S.-E. 
of  the  town.  A  good  pedestrian  will  find  the  walk  thoroughly 
delightful,  but  a  guide  should  be  taken  alon^  to  point  out  the 
way.  The  hotel  manager  will  get  a  dependable  boy  for  50  c- 
$1.  Horses  are  available  at  $1  the  round  trip.  Vehicles  are 
scarce  and  the  roads  were  not  made  for  them.  Horse  for  the 
guide  unnecessary,  as  he  can  trot  alongside.  One  moming 
is  ample  for  the  round  trip.  The  entire  country  is  peaceable 
and  safe.  As  venomous  snakes  are  known  to  haunt  the  local- 
ity  of  the  cascada  puttee  leggings  are  desirable.  The  word 
tzaráracua  is  Tarascan  and  means  a  sieve. 

The  route  lies  pást  the  plazas,  down  the  hill  and  out  through  the  west 
suburbs  to  the  Indián  town  of  J icaián.  Continuing  alon^  the  highway  we 
soon  reach  the  flower-embowered  and  attractive  Indián  puSlo  of  Jit- 
cacote,  with  many  fruit-trees,  and  a  dolce-far-niente  atmosphere  that  is 
beguiling.  Splendid  coffee-trees,  planted  between  rows  of  bananas,  line 
theroadside.  Here  they  are  not  always  clipped,  as  at  Orizaba  (p.  489),  and 
small  boys  mount  the  trees  to  pick  the  bright  red  berries.  We  soon 
climb  to  a  higher  elevation  and  obtain  glorious  views  of  the  mountains 
which  hem  in  the  region.  Through  gaps  in  these  we  see  the  luxuriant, 
sunlit  hot  country  a  score  or  more  miles  distant.  Pine  woods  become 
features  in  the  iandscape,  and  we  soon  come  to  the  brink  of  a  deep  gorge, 
at  the  head  of  which  we  dismount  and  begin  the  descent  on  foot.  Below 
is  a  circular  depression  with  a  natural  oulwark  of  stone  at  the  end. 
Piercing  this  is  a  darksome  cavem  and  from  the  uncharted  depths  of 
this  comes  a  roaring,  rushing,  tumbling  river,  which  falls  thundering 
and  boiling  a  sheer  90  ft.  to  a  swirüng,  bubbling  pool  below.  The  sight 
is  unique  and  beautiful.  The  main  fali  is  of  immense  volume,  but  the 
chief  bcAuty  of  the  whole  lies  in  the  faaindreds  of  miniatűré  falls  which 
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emancipate  themselves  from.  the  central  stream  and  leap  throueh  a  myriad 
tiny  físsures  in  the  rocks.  Somé  of  the  minor  falls  are  severaX  feet  ttiiok, 
while  others  are  of  needle-like  proportions;  as  siender  and  as  graceful  as 
the  finest  crystal  rods.  The  play  of  the  sunbeams  on  the  tiny  crystaUine 
arches  produces  a  charming  effect.  Manv  of  the  miniatűré  iets  fali  upnon 
a  hőst  of  waving,  swaying  ferns  and  nowers,  and  sprinkle  them  with 
showers  of  sparkling  drops.  The  Falls  ránk  among  the  finest  in  the 
Republic. 

The  river  below  (the  CupatíUio)  rushes  away  to  irrigate  many  fíne 
haciendaa  and  cafetalea  before  reaching  Uruapan,  where  it  flanks  the 
Calzada  de  la  Quinía,  fiows  beneath  several  handsome  rustic  bridges,  and 
.furnishes  power  for  cotton-milis  and  cigarette  faetories.  Somé  of  the 
bridges  are  unusually  quaint  and  graceful  and  they  remind  the  traveller 
of  the  dainty,  straw-thatched  bridges  of  Dai  Nippon.  Lateral  streams  are 
carried  from  the  river,  across  certain  of  the  town  streets,  through  over> 
head  pipes.  Somé  of  the  bridges  are  substantial  stone  structures  with 
fíne  arches. 

A  horseback  tríp  from  Uruapan  to  the  Pacific  Coast  will 
prove  a  delight  to  the  traveller  who  does  not  mind  roughing  it 
a  bit.  The  hacendados  are  a  hospitable  lot,  the  scenery  Cross- 
ing the  mts.  is  sűperb,  fruit  is  plentiful  and  the  country  is 
but  a  little  short  qí  a  sub-tropical  paradise.  Its  beauties  are 
not  yet  known  to  most  of  the  foreigners  in  Mexico.  The 
traveller  may  liké  to  remember  that  a  four  or  five  hours' 
horseback  ride  across  the  mountains  (to  the  N.),  over  a  well- 
defined  trail,  will  brine  him  to  Los  Reyes  (see  p.  149)  on  the 
Zamora  branch  of  the  National  Rlys.  of  Mex.  He  is  then  within 
touch  by  rail  of  GuadaLajara  and  the  Chapala  Laké  region. 
There  is  good  hunting  on  the  way.  Horses  can  always  be  se- 
cured  in  Uruapan  at  reasonable  príces. 
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a.  Anlval  and  Dopartnre.   Railwty  SUttoiui,  Hotoli,  Boaxdlac- 

Honsea,  Cafés. 

Railway  Stationa  (estadones  de  Ferrocarril).  1.  The  Colonia 
Station  {Eatación  de  Colonia,  Pl.D,  4)  of  the  National  Raiiways  of  Mexico 
(Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico)  faces  the  Plaza  del  F.  C.  Nációnál, 
nanks  the  PaMO  de  la  Reforma  at  the  Glorieta  Cuauhtemoc  (Pl.  D,  4),  and 
íb  about  HM.  west  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Trains  to  Laredo  (at  the  Texas 
frontier),  and  to  Toluca,  Morelia  and  Uruapan  (Rte.  37).  The  "Lo- 
reto" and  "Juarez"  tram-cars  (p.  238)  connect  it  (faré,  6  c.)  with  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  (north-bound  car)  with  the  (formerly)  Mexican 
Central  and  the  Mexican  R.  R.  stations  in  Buena  Vista.  The  Co- 
lonia cars.  which  also  run  to  the  P.  Mayor,  can  be  overtaken  1  sqr.  to 
the  left  (N.)  on  the  CaUe  de  las  Artea.  Cab-stand  (see  p.  235)  in  the 
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station  yard.  Faré  to  any  of  the  other  R.  R.  atations  or  hotels  50  o.  There 
is  a  lunch-stand  in  the  station  and  a  dearth  út  them  in  the  neiehbor- 
hood.  —  2.  The  Nat.  Rlts.  op  Mex.  Station  (Pl.  E,3),  facing  the ualle  de 
las  Ettaciones  (in  Buena  Vista),  is  about  ^  M.  to  the  N.  (follow  the  CcMe  de 
Ramon  Guzman  and  its  prolongation,  the  C.  de  Mejía,  to  its  intersection 
with  the  C.  de  laa  Eaiacionea).  A  good  pedestrian  can  walk  the  distance 
in  15  min.  Diagonaily  acrosa  the  Street  from  the  Nat.  Rlys.  and  the  Mex. 
R.  Á.  stations  are  several  modest  reataurants  {fondaa)  where  meals  are 
served  at  all  hours.  American  newspapers,  Mex.  cigars,  etc,  at  the  stand 
of  the  SonoraNewa  Co.  (No.  12).  Acarg<idor  (see  p.  lii)  will  act  as  guide 
between  the  stations  and  will  carry  lüind-luggage  for  25-50  c.  'miins 
from  the  Buena  Vista  station  run  to  El  Paso  (Texas),  Guadalajara 
(and  Manzanillo,  on  the  Pacific),  Cuernavaca  and  the  Rio  Balsas  Re- 
gion, and  to  Pachuca.  —  3.  Mexican  Rlt.  The  station  adjoins  the  above 
on  the  E.  Trains  for  Puebla,  Pachuca  and  for  Vera  Cruz,  viá  Córdoba 
and  Orizaba.  —  4.  The  San  Láz  arc  Station  (eatación  de  S.  L.)  of  the 
Ferrocarríl  Interoceánico  (trains  for  Puebla,  Jcdapa,  Ctuiuhíla,  Vera  Cruz^ 
etc.)  is  about  ^  M.  east  of  the  Palacio  Nációnál  (Pl.  H,  4).  Take  Colonia 
(east-bound)  or  Juarez  (south-bound)  car  from  the  National  station,  or/ 
the  Santa  Maria  car  from  the  Buena  Vista  stations,  and  transfer  at  the 
Plaza  Mayor  intő  a  San  Lázaro  car.  Ample  time  for  connections  should 
be  aUowea  if  the  traveller  dei>end8  upon  the  tram-car.  Time  by  cab  (faré 
50  c.)  about  20  min.  Rly.  restaurant  (Chinese).  —  5.  Peralvillo 
Station  {eatadón  del  F.  C.  Hidalgó  y  Nordeete),  Pl.  I,  2.  ^  M.  north  of 
the  P.  Mayor.  Proceed  to  this  point  and  board  a  car  bound  tor  Chiadalupe. 
The  cars  pass  in  front  of  the  station  entrance.  Trains  to  Pachuca,  Tortu- 
gaa,  Tepa,  a,ná  Berietain,  165  K.  distant  (State  of  Hidalgó),  1  through 
train  daily  in  about  5  hrs.  (consult  the  time-card  of  the  National  Railways  . 
of  Mexico).  —  6.  Ferrocarríl  de  San  Rafael  &  Atlixco  (Xico  route). 
The  station  is  in  the  CaUejon  de  Xico  (in  the  S.-E.  section  of  the  city. 
Pl.  H,6);  2  trains  daily  to  38  K.  Chalco;  48  K.  Mirafiores;  66  K.  Amecor 
meca  ;  84  K.  Ozumba.  Consult  the  Guia  Oficial. 

The  Ferrocarríl  del  Desaoüe  del  Valle  de  Mexico  (drainage 
works  of  the  V.  of  Mex.)  oonnects  the  city  (trains  léave  from  the  Peral- 
villo Station)with  the  drainage  works  at  37  K.  Tequixquiac  (comp.  p.  248). 

The  Tloket-OfÜMl  (como.  p.  xxxi)  of  the  Nat.  Railways  op  Mexico 
(which  include  the  Mex.  National.  Mex.  Central,  International,  Inter- 
oceanic.  Hidalgó  y  Nordeste)  are  united  in  the  edifiáo  de  los  F.  C.  Nor 
cionalea  (Pl.  G,  4)  in  the  Ave.  6  de  Mayo  (cor.  2d  Bolivár).  That  of  the 
Mex.  Rly.  is  in  the  same  Ave.;  cor.  Calle  Betlemites. 

There  are,  as  a  rule,  few  Hotel  Omnibuses.  Cabs  (cochee  de  alquiler) 
meet  all  trains  and  are  perhaps  the  most  convenient  vehicles  for  reaching 
the  hotels.  (Comp.  p.  xlvii.)  50  c.  to  any  of  the  hotels  and  any  residence 
within  a  ^  hr.  drive.  As  many  as  can  crowd  intő  them  are  carried  for  the 
same  faré.  Hand-luggage  free.  Hotel  runners  are  not  allowed  in  the. 
station  yard,  but  are  to  be  found  on  the  outside.  Cargadorea  (see  p.  lii) 
for  luggage  meet  all  trains  and  they  may  conveniently  be  used  if  the 
traveller  has  but  limited  luggage  and  seeks  his  hotel  on  foot.  It  is  best  to 
keep  the  man  in  sight.  Where  there  is  considerable  luggage,  checks  had 
best  be  handed  to  the  hotel  manager  or  deli  vered  to  the  represen  tative 
of  one  of  the  transfer  companies  (p.  239).  The  usuai  charge  for  one  trunk 
from  the  station  to  the  hotel  or  between  stations  is  50  c.  Where  trunks 
are  delivered  to  a  cargador  it  is  advisable  not  to  rely  on  his  charging  you 
what  is  right,  but  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  with  him.  Thieves 
(p.  Ixvii)  sometimes  disguise  themselves  as  cargadorea  and  make  off  with 
the  traveller's  belongings.  The  tranvíaa  from  the  difiíerent  stations  gen- 
erally  pass  near  to  the  chief  hotels,  and  are  cheaper  than  cabs. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii  and  index  of  plán),  all  with  electric  lights  and 
Bome  with  elevators,  are  apt  to  be  crowded  during  the  winter  season, 
and  lodgings  should  be  arranged  for  in  advance.*  The  foreign  business 
portion  of  the  city  is  so  compact  that  nearly  all  of  the  hotels  named  (see 
p.  234)  are  within  a  few  min.  walkof  the  **nerve centre"  and  of  theprin- 
cipal  banks  and  clubs.  As  a  generál  rule  the  chief  hotels  are  conducted 
both  on  the  American  and  European  plán ,  for  a  reference  to  the  differ^ 
ence  between  whioh  see  p.  xlvii.  In  arranging  for  apartments  the  trav- 
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eiler  ehould  ask  what  the  price  includes.  Most  of  the  hotels  take  guests 
by  the  week  or  month  at  Very  considerable  reductions  of  their  daily  rates, 
and  when  two  persoDs  occupy  one  room,  a  reduction  in  the  charge  should 
be  asked  for.  Special  low  ratea  for  the  summer  months.  In  certain  of 
the  hotels  the  restaurant  is  under  a  separate  management  and  meals 
must  be  paid  for  when  taken.  Somé  of  the  beat  known  hotels  are: 

New  Poríer'e  Hotel  (popular  with  Amerioans),  Gallé  San  Jüan  de 
Letian,  12  (Pl.  G,  4) ;  Amer.  management  and  cooking;  from  $7  Am.  Pl  * 
rooms  only,  from  $4;  meals,  $1.  —  Hotel  St.  Francia  (much  freQuented 
by  Americans),  at  the  W.  end  (No.  105)  of  the  Avenida  Juarez  (Pl.  F,  4) 
facing  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV,  10  min.  walk  from  the  Calle 
de  Gante  or  the  Amer.  Club,  has  the  advantage  of  good  alr  and  good 
viewa.  Juarez,  Colonia  and  other  tram-cars.  Rooms  from  $3  to  $10; 
meala  in  the  restaurant  á  la  carta.  Amer.  management  and  cooking.  — 
Hotel  Iturbidet  in  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  (Pl.G,  4) , a  celebrated  hostelry 
with  a  fíne  paüo,  good  batha,  etc.  (Mex.  management,  Eng.  apoken). 
Rooms  from  $2;  meals  in  the  restaurant,  $2  and  á  la  carta;  Am.  Pl.  $6  & 
upward.  —  Hotel  Sanz  (Pl.  G,  4),  Ave.  de  los  Hombres  Ilustrea  (N.  aide 
of  the  Alameda,  near  the  central  P.  O.).  Eng.  apoken.  Roomafrom  $3; 
Am.  Pl.  $6  and  upward.  — Guardiola  Hotel  (Kingman'a),  Ave.  de  Ban 
Francisco  (oppoaite  the  Plazuela  de  Guardiola),  Pl.  G,  4.  Rooms  only 
from  $1.50  to  $ő;  meala  in  the  reataurant  á  la  carta.  Batha  free  to  gueats. 
Amer.  management  and  cooking.  Popular  with  commercial  men.  — 
Hotel  Gillow,  Ave.  Isabel  la  Católica  (Pl.  G,  4);  rooma  from  $1.50  to 
$15;  meals  in  the  restaurant,  $1.50  and  á  la  carta.  —  Palace  Hotel,  Cor. 
Ave.  laabel  la  Católica  and  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  (Pl.  G,  4);  rooma  from 
$3to  $25;  meala  in  the  restaurant,  $1.50  and  á  la  carta.  Eng.  and  Sp. 
,  apoken.  —  Hotel  del  Bazaar,  Ave.  laabel  la  Católica  (Pl.  G,  4);  rooma, 
'  $2.50  to  $5;  meals,  $1  and  á  la  carta.  —  Clark' 8  Alameda  Hotel,  N.  aide 
of  the  Alameda,  facing  Ave.  de  loa  Hombres  Iluatrea  (Pl.  F,  4);  Am. 
management  and  cooking;  room  from  $1.50;  $3.50  Am.  Pl.;  meala 
(Sunoay  dinners  a  apecialty),  $1.  —  Hotel  del  Jardin,  Cor.  Ave.  16  de 
Septiembre  and  San  Jüan  de  Letran ;  Eng.  &  ^.  apoken ;  roOms  from  $2 
to$15;  meala  in  the  restaurant  á  la  carta.  —  Grand  Hotel,  1*  C.  Capu- 
chinas  (Pl.  G,  4) ;  rooms  $1  to  $4;  meals  á  la  carta.  —  Hotel  de  la  Paix,  3d 
Calle  de  Motolinia  (Pl.  G,  4) ;  rooms  from  $2 ;  meals,  $1 .  —  Hotel Bucarüi, 
3d  C.  fiucareli,  59  (Pl.  E,  4) ;  rooms  from  $1 ;  meals  á  la  carta.  — Hotel  de 
Genéve,  8th  Calle  Liverpool,  133  (in  American  Colony,  Pl.  D,  5) ;  American 
and  French  management;  attractive  palm-garden;  concertá;  billiard- 
room,  tennia-court,  garasé.  Ratea  from  $3  up,  European  plan,  and  frop 
$7  Am.  Pl.  per  day.  Special  monthly  ratea  on  application.  Take  the  Ta- 
cubaya.  Mixcoac  or  San  Angel  tram-car  and  descend  at  Niza  atation. 

Family  Hotels,  in  quieter  districta.  with  special  rates  for  a  long  stay: 
^Mre.Avery's,  2»  Oeille  de  Pária,  23  (Pl.  E^  4).  — The  Rosales,  Mre. 
Neel,  Calle  de  Rosales.  19  (Pl.  F.  4)  ;  both  Amer.  management  and 
cooking;  ratea  (by  the  month)  in  both  places  :  aingle  rooms  from  $50 
up;  aui tea  with  priváté  bath  $150;  board,  $60,  all  payable  one  month 
in  advance.  There  are  a  number  of  othera  in  varioua  párta  of  the  cap- 
ital:  the  beat  are  uaually  fuU.  The  traveller  is  referred  to  the  Want 
Columna  of  the  daily  newspapers  (English)  and  to  his  Conaul.  The  local 
conditiona  should  be  carefuUy  inveatigated  before  one  aettlea  for  a  pro- 
longed  stay. 

Fnmislied  Rooms  (cuartoa  amuebladoe)  are  numerous  all  over  the 
city.  The  most  desirable  are  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  West  Quarter. 
The  usual  monthly  charge  for  a  fumished  room,  a  small  suite,  or  a 
ifivienda  (fiat),  ranges  from  $25  for  the  former,  to  $50-$200  for  the  latter; 
depending  on  the  locality.  Rooms  in  the  heart  of  the  city  brin^  less  than 
those  in  the  suburbs.  A  piece  of  paper  tied  to  the  balcony  railing  indi- 
catea  that  the  houae  or  the  rooma  therein  are  to  let.  Rooms  for  officea 
{pora  deapachos)  rent  from  $25  to  $150  a  month  (mea).  The  prioe  aaked 
—  particularly  if  by  a  native  —  may  sometimea  be  lowered  by  judicioua 
and  amiable  bargaming.  Before  making  a  long-time  contraot  (aee  p.  Ivi) 
conault  somé  friend  (un  amigo)  or  a  lawyer  (un  abogado).  Aa  a  rule  little 
or  no  difficulty  ia  experienced  when  renting  rooms  from  foreigners. 
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RtltAlimitl  and  Oaféi.  Gertain  of  these  sérve  regular  meals  (comt- 
daa  corridaa)  at  a  fixed  prioe;  TaryÍDg  írom  $1  in  the  less  pretentious 
places,  to  S3  in  the  fashionable  resorts;  and  all  sérve  ready-made  dishes 
Iplataa  mtéUoa  or  del  dia)  á  la  carta,  At  the  high-prioed  establishments 
one  portion  is  generaliy  enough  for  two  persons.  It  is  eustomary  to  give 
a  small  fee  (see  p.  lix)  to  the  waiter;  varying  from  6-12  c.  in  the  cheaper 
restaurants,  to  25<;ő0  c.  in  the  best  places.  Aside  fr<Mn  the  advertised 
plaoes  (somé  of  whicharementioned  below),  there  are  springing  up  num- 
erous  small  chop-houses  (ügonet),  and  short-order  restaurants  (Jondas), 
managed,  as  a  generál  rule,  by  Americans,  where  American  meals  and 
dairy  dishes  are  served  in  acoordance  with  American  ideas.  These  places 
are  usually  to  be  found  on  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre,  and  the  contiguous 
streets,  or  in  the  callejonea  leading  off  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  Cinco 
de  Mayo,  Independencia,  etc.  American  bars  (saloons)  are  sometimes  an 
adjunct  of  these  places.  Among  the  restaurants  with  a  fashionable  pa- 
tronageare  Sylvain'a^  in  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  51  (upstairs);  Caféde 
Pária  (celebrated  for  its  físh  and  game)  in  the  same  Ave.;  Bach' a,  Ave  de 
.San  Francisco  (French,  Germán  and  Amer.  cuisines);  Café  Gambrintia, 
Ave.  de  S.  Francisco ;  Café  y  Reataurant  ChapuÜepec  (just  within  the 
entrance  to  Ghapultepec  Park,  Pl.  B,  6) ;  Café  Colon,  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
(Pl.  E,  4),  etc. 

Taa-Roomi  popular  with  Americans:  La  Imperial,  Ave.  de  San  Fran- 
cisco (opposite  the  Jockey  Club) ;  La  Opera,  Ave.  ő  de  Mayo,  10  {Choccía- 
tería  Franceaa).  —  There  are  a  number  of  less  pretentious  restaurants 
where  the  economically-inclined  traveller  can  diné  welland  satisfactorily; 
certain  of  these  {Prendea,  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  4;  Hub  Reataurant,* 
Ave.  16  de  Sept.  26)  are  located  near  the  American  Club:  others  are  to  be 
found  in  the  near-by  CaJle  de  Dolores,  the  Ave.  de  Independencia,  etc. 
llAZloaiL  ObOCOlate,  cocoa  (alsó  chocolate  candies),  etc,  Sit  La  Opera, 
coroer  the  Ave.  Juarez  and  the  Calie  San  Jüan  de  Letran. 

Wlae-Rooms  and  Beer-Halls  are  usually  found  in  connection  with.  or 
adjoining,  the  hotels,  cafés  and  clubs.  Bottled-beer  heads  the  demana  in 
the  capital,  and  certain  of  the  native  brands  are  ranked  as  good  as  the 
imported  artide  and  sell  for  about  half  the  price.  Amongthe  most  popu- 
lar native  beers  are  those  of  La  Compaöia  Cervecera  deToluca  y  Mexico 
(Toluca  and  Mex.  City) ;  Cervecería  Cuauhtemoc  (Monterey) ;  Cervecería 
Moctezuma  (Orizaba),  and  the  Cervecería  Central  (Mex.  City).  Con- 
siderable  wine  is  drunk  in  Mex.  (usually  with  meals);  the  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian  wines  having  the  preference.  Califomia  win^  may 
sometimes  be  had  in  the  restaurants  under  American  management,  and 
it  is  sometimes  purer  than  certain  of  the  CJontinental  wines  brought  over 
in  casks  and  bottled  on  the  premises.  Champagne  is  the  favorité  típple 
of  the  Jeuneaae  Dorée;  and  prices  are  usually  about  the  same  in  silver 
money  as  they  are  in  ^old  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Claret  is  vino-Hnto  ;  sherry  is 
jerez  ;  white-wine  is  vino^lanco  ;  champagne,  champaha  ;  beér,  cerveza  ; 
mineral  water,  aquormineral.  Springs  of  the  latter  abound  in  the  Re- 
public  and  a  numoer  of  excellent  brands  (the  Topo-Chico,  the  Tehuacan, 
eto.)  of  Mex.  mineral  water  are  on  the  markét. 

D.  Means  of  Transpoxtattozu 

OallS  (Cochea  de  SiHo,  Carruajea).  Two  styles  (open  and  ciosed,  same 

Í>rice)  and  two  classes  —  first  {primera)  and  second  iaegunda).  The 
ormer  carry  a  blue  flag,  the  latter  a  red  one.  When  the  flag^ —  a  small 
tin  afíair  amxed  to  the  seat  —  is  lowered,  it  means  the  vehicle  is  engaged. 
The  open  coc?ie  or  coupé  is  preferable,  except  in  rainy  weather.  The  blue- 
flag  cabs  are  usually  clean  and  are  drawn  by  présen table  horses.  As 
many  persons  as  can  be  packed  intő  a  cab  are  .carried  without  extra 
charge.  Hand-luggage  is  carried  free.  When  a  small  trunk  is  loaded  oh 
the  peacante  the  coc/^o  expects  an  extra  fee.  (A  local  ordinance  forbids 
other  than  passengers  ridmg  on  the  seat  with  the  driver.)  Fares  are 
reckoncd  by  time  (see  below)  instead  of  by  distance.  The  time  b  com- 
puted  from  the  minute  one  empioys  a  oab  to  its  dismissal.   Within  the 
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city  limits  the  cabman  is  not  allowed  to  charge  for  the  time  required  to 
retum  to  the  stand  {aitio) ,  as  many  cabs  are  cochea  ambulcmlea  with  no 
fixed  stand.  Ghapultepec,  Tacubaya,  etc,  areoutside  the  city  limits,  and 
a  speoial  arrangement  must  be  reached  with  the  cochero  for  these  places. 
As  cabs  pass  out  of  railway  stations  a  gendarme  stationed  at  the  entranoe 
takes  the  number  of  the  cab  and  a  record  of  its  destination  —  as  a  safe- 
Kuard  to  the  passenger.  Every  cab  is  supposed  to  have  a  printed  tariff 
(in  Spanish)  displayed  within  view  of  the  passenger;  when  a  cabman  is 
deteoted  demanding  more  than  his  just  faré,  he  is  fíned.  Minor  disputes 
can  be  settled  by  the  Cab  Inspector  {Inapector  de  Cochea)  at  the  cab- 
stand.  Serious  charges,  such  as  theft  and  whatnot,  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Jefe  at  the  nearest  Comiaería.  Attempts  at  overcharge  should  be 
resisted:  should  the  driver  persist,  order  him  to  proceed  to  the  nearest 
comiseria  —  Vamoa  á  la  Comiaería.  The  cabmen  are  all  registered  at  the 
Police-station,  and  each  man  is  expected  to  wear  a  number  aad  his 
photograph  (usually  in  a  metál  frame)  pinned  to  his  coat.  It  is  a  good 
plán  to  make  a  mentái  note  of  the  number  of  the  cab  you  employ;  alsó  to 
compare  watches  with  the cocAero.  Mexican  cabmen  generally  know  where 
the  chief  hotels  and  railway  stations  are.  When  told  to  dnve  to  a  place 
ofF  the  main  streets,  the  *'fare"  is  frequently  called  upon  to  direct  him. 
If  the  cab  is  a  dosed  one.  cabby's  attention  is  attracted  by  puliing  a 
stríng  on  which  he  sits,  and  which  leads  back  intő  the  interior.  The  pas- 
senger then  leans  far  out  through  the  small  window  and  makes  his  wishes 
known  —  at  least  he  expresses  them.  Cab-stands  are  to  be  found  in  va- 
rious  parts  of  the  city.  The  night  service  is  particularly  useful  when  one 
,  wíshes  to  attend  somé  function  and  does  not  want  to  pay  the  Itvery  man 
ten  or  fíf teen  pesoa  for  a  brief  ride.  A  servant  or  a  cargador  will  bring  a  cab 
from  the  nearest  stand,  for  a  small  fee,  and  the  regular  (night)  rate  applies. 

Double  rates  are  usually  charged  on  Diaa  de  Fieata,  or  Diaa  Extraordi' 
nariaa.  The  principal  feast-days  are  Ist  and  6th  of  Jan.;  2d  and  5th  of 
Feb.;  19th  of  March;  2d  of  April;  5th  of  May;  24th  and  29th  of  June: 
4th  and  14th  of  July;  lőth  of  Aug.;  löth  and  16th  of  Sept.;  Ist  and  2d 
of  Nov.;  8th,  12th  and  25th  of  Dec.;  Garnival  Tuesday  and  Battle  of 
Flowers.   Ön  the  latter  day  cabs  are  often  scarce  at  any  price. 

All  the  chief  hotels  and  most  of  the  residences  of  the  capital  are  within 
the  ^  hr.  limit  from  any  railway  station,  and  nőne  of  these  are  more  than 
^  hr.  apart.  The  following  tanff  is  subject  to  change. 

Tariff  for  one-  or  two-horse  cabs,  open  or  closed : 

Blne-Flag  Oabl,  from  6  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.,  week  days,  50  c.  for  i  hr.  or 
less;  ^tween  10  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.,  $1  per  jf  hr.  or  less.  On  Sundays  and  the 
holidays  noted  above,  75  c.  and  SÍ  respectively. 

Rad-Flag  Oabs,  40  c.  during  the  day  and  75  c.  at  night,  for  a  i  hr.  or 
less.   On  Sundays  and  holidays,  50  c.  and  75  c.  respectively. 

TazloabB  (atUotaximetroa).  Stands  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
Prices  according  to  distance:  from  6  a.  m.  to  10  P.  m.,  30  c.  for  the  Ist 
1,200  meters  (about  |  M.)  and  10  c.  additional  for  every  400  meters  (about 
i  M.)  or  fraction.  From  10  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.,  őO  c.  for  the  fírst  1,000  metersL 
and  10  c.  for  each  additional  400  meters  or  fraction.  Waits  are  charged 
for  at  thé  rate  of  $2.50  the  hour.  An  understanding  should  be  reached 
with  the  chauffeur  before  undertaking  trips  to  Ghapultepec  or  suburban 
places.  If  the  taxicab  is  dismissed  in  the  suburbs  the  following  charg«8 
(to  allow  for  the  time  to  retum  to  the  stand)  must  be  reckoned  with: 
From  Ghapultepec  or  Popotla,  50  c.  — Tacubaya,  Tacuba,  Guadalupe, 
$1.  —  Mixcoac,  Atscapotzalco,  Santa-  Anita  or  Ixtacalco,  $1. — Coyoa- 
can,  Ghurubusco,  San  Angel  or  Ixtapalapa.  $1.50.  — Tlalpan,  or  Xochi- 
müoo,  $2.  For  any  package  larger  than  a  nand-valise,  50  c.  extra.  The 
passenger  is  not  charged  for  the  time  spent  in  repairing  a  machine  by  the 
wayside. 

TnunwaTS  itranviaa^  comp.  p.  xxxvii).  Electric  tractíon  oars  circulate 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  and  centre  at  the  Plaza  Mayor  (Pl.  H.4,  p.  265). 
The  cars  nominally  stop  at  the  E.  crossing  on  their  westward  trips,  and 
at  the  W.  crossing  goingE.  Trailers,or  addiitional  cars,  usually  of  a  sepa- 
rate  class,  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  suburban  trains,  and  the  traveller 
should  asoertain  which  is  the  Ist-class  car.  (The  2d  cl.,  usually  stuffed 
with  ül-smelling  peladoa,  are  to  be  avoided.)  Fares  vary  with  the  distance 
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(írom  6  0.  in  the  city  to  30  c.  to  llalpaii)  and  no  tranafeis  are  given. 
Crowding  is  common.  On  Sundays  and  feast-days,  the  suburban  cars  are 
apt  to  be  üncomfortably  filled  and  it  is  often  neoessary  to  ko  to  the  Plaza 
Mayor  to  obtain  a  seat  before  the  car  starts.  AH  the  city  nnes  run  every 
few  minutes,  and  the  suburban  cars  run  at  intervals  of  from  10  to  30  min. 
On  certain  of  these  lines  there  are  rápidoa  which  make  but  few  stops 
and  cover  the  distanoe  in  quiclcer  time  than  the  ordinary  trains.  The 
local  custom  is  to  enter  the  car  from  the  rear  and  pass  out  through  the 
front  door.  The  system  of  collecting  fares  is  subject  to  change;  the  one  in 
vogue  at  present  is  for  the  conductor  to  collect  the  faré  (give  him  the 
exact  change  when  possible,  and  look  well  to  the  change  when  this  should 
be  forthcoming)  and  give  the  passenger  a  ticket  which  is  mutilated  by 
an  inspector  wno  boards  the  car  during  its  journey.  If  a  ticket  is  lost  or 
destroyed  before  being  inspected,  a  new  one  must  be  purchased.  The 
Street  names  are  not  called  by  the  conductors,  nor  do  these  functionarien 
make  any  effort  to  seat  passengers.  The  custom  of  giving  up  seats  to 
ladies  is  not  verjr  firmly  implanted.  Smoking  is  prohibited. 
The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  chief  lines : 

1.  Tlalpan.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor ;  traverses  the 
Southern  section  of  the  city  to  the  Country  Club  and  Tlalpan.  Every 
40  min.  A  rápido  at  certain  intervals  during  the  day. 

2.  Coyoacan.  The  oar  follows  (every  30  min.)  the  same  route  (Tlalpan) 
and  tums  to  the  W.  just  before  reaching  the  Country  Club.  Certam  of 
the  Coyoacan  cars  proceed  thence  to  San  Angel.  A  rápido  runs  at  stated 
intervals  (apt  to  change)  durins  the  day. 

3.  Churubusco  y  San  Angel  (E.  40  mm.),  follows  the  above  route  and 
passes  through  ChurubuBCO,  Coyoacan  and  San  Angel. 

4.  Guadalupe  (E.  15  min.),  from  the  N.-E.  corner  of  the  P.  Mayor, 
traverses  the  N.  section  of  the  city,  passes  the  Eatadón  and  Hipódromo  de 
Perálvillo,  to  Guadalupe.  * 

5.  Escuela  de  Tiro  (E.  30  min.),  from  the  N.-E.  corner  of  the  P.  Mayor, 
rúna  due  E. 

6.  Penitenciarfa  (E.  10  min.),  follows  the  above  route. 

7.  San  Angel  (E.  20  min.,  with  a  rápido  at  1.10  and  7.10  p.  M.),from 
the  S.  side  of  the  P.  Mayor.  Follows  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  and  the 
Ave.  de  la  Independencia,  tums  S.  intő  the  Calle  Ancha  and  proceeds  to 
Belem  Priaon,  thence  W.  along  the  Calle  de  los  Arcos  de  Belen  and  the 
Ave.  de  Chapultepec  to  the  Chapultepec  Caetle  gate,  whence  it  runs  S. 
through  Tacubaya  and  Mixcoac,  to  its  terminus  in  the  Plaza  de  San 
Jcuíinto  at  San  Angel.  Returning  it  traverses  practically  the  same  route 
to  the  Calles  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  thence  through  these  and  their  prolonga- 
tion,  to  the  P.  Mayor. 

8.  Mixcoac  (E.  20  min.),  from  the  S.  side  of  the  P«  Mayor ;  follows  the 
Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  and  Ave.  de  la  Independencia  to  the  Calle  Dolores, 
thence  prooeeds  through  Ave.  Juarez  and  the  Calles  de  Bucareli,  to  Ave. 
Chapultepeo,  foUowing  the  same  route  as  the  S.  Angel  oar.  It  follows  the 
8.  Angel  car  on  the  return  trip. 

0.  Tacubaya  (about  E.  20  min.),  from  S.  side  P.  Mayor.  Follows  same 
route  as  San  Angel  car  to  Tacubaya  and  retums  the  same  way.  Pas- 
sengers for  Tacubaya  have  the  choice  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  Mixcoac 
ana  S.  Angel  cars.  The  S.  Angel,  Mixcoac  and  Tacubaya  cars  all  stop  at 
Chapultepec  Castle  gate,  going  and  returning.  On  Sundays  and  holidays 
a  car  marked  Chapultepec  traverses  this  route  to  the  Castle  gate. 

10.  Azcapotzalco  (E.  15  min.),  from  W.  side  P.  Mayor.  Follows  the 
Ave.  16  de  Septiembre,  and  the  Calle  de  San  Jüan  de  Letran  to  the  Ave. 
de  los  Hombres  Ilustres.  the  Calles  del  Puente  de  Alvarado,  and  through 
San  Cosme  and  Tacuba  to  Azcapotzalco  (common  usage  spells  this  word 
A  tzcapotzcUco ;  the  proper  orthography  is  shown  above) ;  returning  viá  the 
Ave.  de  los  Hombres  Ilustres  and  the  Calles  de  Tacuba  to  the  P.  Mayor^ 

11.  Tacuba  (E.  12  min.),  from  same  terminus,  follows  above  route 
going  and  returning. 

12.  Tlalnepantla  (E.  30  min.),  from  same  terminus,  follows  above  route. 

13.  Santa  Maria  (E.  10 min.),  from  the  W.  side  of  the  P.  Mayor;  follows 
the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  to  San  Jüan  de  Letran,  then  turns  N.  and 
traverses  this  calle  and  that  of  El  Teátro  Nációnál  to  the  Ave.  de  los 
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Hombres  Ilustres  (flanking  the  Aiameda  on  the  N.),  theCalles  del  Puente 
de  Alvarado,  Buena  Vista  and  Estaciones,  thence  to  the  Colonia  de  Santa 
Maria,  retuming  viá  Estaciones.  Buena  Vista,  P.  de  Alvarado,  Hombres 
Ilustres  and  the  several  Caiies  de  Tacuba  to  the  P.  Mayor. 

14.  San  Rafael  (E.  5  min.),  over  the  same  route  as  above  to  P.  de 
Alvarado,  thenoe  through  San  Cosme,  the  Colonia  San  Rafael  and  Tlax- 
pana  and  back  to  the  P.  Mayor. 

15.  Juarez-Loreto  Line  (E.  5  min.),  from  the  S.  side  of  the  P.  Mayar^ 
through  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  and  Ave.  de  la  Independencia  to  the 
G.  Dolores,  thence  through  the  Ave.  Juarez  and  the  Calles  de  Bucareli  to 
the  Ist  C.  de  Lucerna.  At  the  foot  of  the  6th  C.  de  Lucerna  the  cars  tum 
sharply  to  the  right  and  run  (north)  pást  the  Colonia  station  (see  p.  232), 
thence  to  the  Mex.  Uly.  station  at  Buena  Vista  (p.  233),  and  E.  tnrough 
the  N.  quarter  of  the  city  to  the  PUua  de  Loreto  (Fi.  H,  4),  and  from  there 
back  (over  about  the  same  route)  to  the  P.  Mayor. 

16.  Colonia  (E.  5  min.),  from  the  S.  side  of  the  P.  Mayor,  follows  the 
Ave.  16  <;^e  Septiembre  and  Ave.  de  la  Independencia  to  Dolores,  thence 
through  the  Ave.  Juarez  to  /the  Calle  de  las  Artes,  vi&  Ave.  del  Palacio 
Legislativo  (passing  in  the  rear  of  the  Café  Colon),  to  the  Calle  de  la 
Industria  and  the  San  Cosme  Markét,  thence  to  the  Aiameda  in  Santa 
Maria.  Retuming  to  the  Paaeo  viá  the  Calles  de  la  Industria,  Artes  and 
the  Ave.  del  Palacio  L»KÍslativo,  the  cars  cross  the  Paaeo  and  reach  the 
P.  Mayor  through  the  Calles  de  Nuevo  Mexico  and  their  prolon^tion. 

17.  Dolores  (E.  30  min.),  from  the  S.  side  of  the  P.  Mayor,  foUowmg  the 
Tacubaya  line  to  Chapultepec  Castle  (which  it  flanks  on  the  S.  side)  to  the 
Doloree  Cemetery.  Retums  the  same  way. 

18.  Piedad  (E.  20  min.),  from  S.  side  P.  Mayor,  following  the  Tacubaya 
line  to  the  junction  of  the  Calles  de  Bucareli  and  the  Calzada  de  la  Piedad, 
which  it  traverses  to  La  Piedad.   Returns  same  way. 

19.  Perítlvillo  y  Viga  (E.  16  min.),  from  the  PeralviUo  etation  (Pl.  1, 2) 
viá  the  P.  Mayor  to  the  CcUzada  de  la  Viga,  winding  through  many  narrow 
streets  in  the  region  to  the  S.  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Constitución. 

20.  PeralviUo  y  Belén  (E.  8  min.),  from  the  PeralviUo  station  viá  P. 
Mayor,  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre,  Ave.  de  la  Independencia  and  Calle  Anoha 
to  Belén  Prieon. 

21.  Guerrero  y  San  Lázaro  (E.  10  min.),  from  the  CaUe  Guerrero  (in  the 
N.  Central  part  of  the  city)  to  the  San  Lázaro  staiion  (Pl.  J,  4). 

22.  Zaragoza  (E.  10  min.),  from  the  P.  Mayor  to  the  CaUe  de  Zaragota^ 
in  the  N.  Central  district. 

23.  Martinez  de  la  Tőrre  (E.  10  min.),  from  the  P.  Mayor  to  the  Marti- 
nez  de  la  Tőrre  Plaza  (near  the  Calle  Zaragoza). 

24.  Pefion  (E.  20  min.),  from  the  N.-E.  side  of  the  P.  Mayor,  through 
the  E.  portion  of  the  city  to  the  Pehon. 

25.  There  are  a  number  of  short  lines  (consult  the  Guia  Ofidal)  which 
the  traveller  will  scarcely  ha  ve  need  of .  The  routes  are  apt  to  chanf^e, 
especially  on  feast-days  and  national  holidays.  New  lines  are  bemg 
aoded  as  the  city  enlarg^s. 

0.  Fost,  Telagnpli,  Ballwty,  StMunalilp  ind  Ezpmi  OffioM ; 

Automobile  Qarages. 

Fost  and  Telesraph  Offioes  (Correo  y  Teléarafoa,  cómp.  p.  xli). 
The  (Dentral  Post-Office  stands  at  the  comer  of  the  Ist  Calle  de  Tacuba 
and  the  C.  del  Teátro  Nációnál,  near  the  top  (east  end)  of  the  Aiameda. 
Various  branches  throughout  the  city.  The  main  office  of  the  TeUgrqfoe 
Federalea  (various  branches)  is  in  the  Ave.  5  de  Mayo  (Pl.  G,  4).  Over- 
land  cablegram  service  to  the  U.  S.  A.  The  Mexican  Telegraph  Co.  (sub- 
maríné  cable  viá  Galveston).  Ave.  5  de  Mayo  (Pl.  G,  4). 
•  Railway  and  Steamalilp  Ofiloot.  Thö  head  offices  (tioket  and  ad- 
ministrative)  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  referred  to  atp.  xxxii, 
are  in  the  huge  edificio  de  loa  F.  Ce.  Nadonalea,  Ave.  ő  de  Mayo.  Branch 
offices  at  the  different  rly.  stations.  The  Puüman  Pálace  Car  Co.  has  its 

Seneral  Mexico  office  in  the  building  (upstairs)  at  the  cor.  of  the  Ave.  5 
e  Mayo  and  the  C.  del  Teátro  Nációnál,  but  tickets  are  on  sale,  and 
reservationa  can  be  made,  at  all  the  rly.  omoes.  Iníonnation  relating  to 
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the  different  railways  of  the  interior  of  the  Republic  can  usually  be  had  at 
the  head  office  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Certain  of  the  interior 
roads.  are  representéd  in  the  capital;  the  office  of  the  Tshuantepec 
NationaIí  Railroad  Í8  at  Gante  11;  that  of  the  F.  C.  Vera  Crue  al 
IsTMO  is  at  Córdoba;  that  of  the  Mbxican  Southbrn  Rlt.  is  at  Puebla. 
The  Mez.  City  headauarters  of  the  Kan  sas  Citt,  Mexico  &  Oribnt  Rlt. 
is  in  the  Ave.  ő  de  Mayo  No.  6-A  (next  to  the  Mutual  Life  Building) ;  the 
Songra  Railwat  and  the  F.  C.  Sud-Pacífico  db  Mexico  (West  dast 
Route)  are  representéd  by  the  Southern  Pactfic  Rlt.  Co.,  whose  office 
is  in  the  same  building  as  the  above. 

Many  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  —  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fé;  the  Missouri  Pacifío;  International  and  Great  Northern; 
Saint  Louis,  Irón  Mountain  &.  Southern,  and  others  —  have  offioes  on  the 
Ave.  5  de  Mayo  near  the  Mutual  Life  Building.  A  number  of  the  Steam- 
SHIP  officee  (comp.  p.  xxxiv)  are  to  be  found  on  this  avenue. 

Express  Offioes  {jOftcinaa  de  Express).  Compaüia  Mexicana  de  Express, 
centiül  office  in  the  Calle  de  Manrique,  cor.  2*  Donceles.  Branches  at  the 
(Buena  Vista)  railway  stations  and  at  various  other  points  in  the  city.  — 
Mexican  Railway  Express,  at  Buena  Vista,  and  Ave.  ő  de  Mayo  and  the 
C.  Betlemites.  There  are  a  number  of  local  express  companies. 

The  American  Transfer  Co.,  C.  de  Gante,  7,  International  Tlransfer  Co., 
Ave.  de  la  Independencia  (both  luggage  transfers). 

AtttomobUe  Cfaxafes,  Compafiía  Mexicana  de  Vehíoulos  Eléctricos 
(Chcarles  L.  Seeger),  Calle  Humboldt,  12  (just  S.  of  the  Ave.  Juarez). 
English  spoken.  Agency  for  a  number  of  popular  American  and  Conti- 
nental cars.  — Garage  Internacional  (Sanchez,  Jiuarez  y  Cia.,  S.  en  C), 
Ave.  Juarez.  —  Mohler  &  Degress^  Ave.  Morelos,  16.  —  Garage  Anglo- 
Mexicano,  5»  Calle  de  Nuevo  Mexico,  106.  —  Compafiía  Pan-Americano 
de  Vehíctüos,  S.  A.,  Ave.  Juarez.  —  Garage  F.  I.  A.  T.,  Paseo  de  la  Re- 
forma,  96.  —  For  a  special  reference  to  automobiles  see  p.  xxxviii. 

d.  Embassles,  Ckmsnlates,  Pliyslolans,  Dentists,  Nvrses,  Batlis,  OUIiSp 

Woman's  Ezoluuiffe, 

AmbassadorSi  Mlnisters  antt  Oonsnls  {Embajadorea,  Ministros  y  Con- 
aulea)  represent  nearly  all  the  foreign  governments.  So  many  new 
houses  are  being  constructed  in  the  capital  —  houses  with  modem  con- 
veniences  necessary  to  foreigners  —  that  the  embassíes,  legations  and  con- 
sulates  are  apt  to  rhange  locations;  for  this  reason  merely  a  list  of  the 
countries  representéd  will  be  giyen.  The  latest  directory  {directorio) , 
obtainable  in  any  business  establishment  or  hotel  ^  will  give  the  corréct 
Street  address.  (The  Blub  Book  —  Libro  azul  —  is  the  social  directory 
of  the  capital.) 

Ambtssadoxs  .  or  Mlnisters  are  accredited  to  Mexico  from  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Francé,  Germany,  Aűstria,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Spain,  Japán,  Russia,  Portugál,  The  Low  Countries,  Persia,  Bolívia, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Chili,  China  (alsó  Minister  to  the  U.  S.  A.  with  resi- 
dence  at  Washington,  D.  C),  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Uru- 
guay. 

Oonsnls  from  the  U.  S.  A.,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerl and,  Monaco,  Belgium,  Argentiné  Republic, 
Bolivia,  Chili,  Colombia,  Costa-Rica,  Denmark,  Norway,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  The  Low  Countries,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugál,  Sweden, 
Salvador,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

Amerlooa  Pnyslolans  and  Dentists  as  a  rule  have  their  offices  near 
the  Calle  de  Gante,  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  in  the  Ave.  Juarez  and 
16  de  Septiembre,  or  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  As  locations  are 
apt  to  change,  the  traveller  is  referred  to  the  advertisements  in  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  and  to  the  back  pages  of  the  local  directory. 

Tralned  ifnrses  (EnglLsh-speaking)  can  be  secured  through  physi- 
cians,  chemists,  or  at  one  of  the  several  Hospitals  (American,  Frencb, 
Germán,  etc),  their  pay  is  $10  a  day  and  board. 

BathS  (C<U€ta  de  Bafloa  ;  comp.  p.  lii).  Baths  are  to  be  had  in  nearly  all 
the  first-dass  hotels,  and  they  are,  as  a  rule,  more  convenient  than  the 
public  establishments.  The  usual  charge  in  the  hotels  is  50  c.  The  banoa_ 
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del  Hotel  ítuHnde  and  those  of  El  Hárem,  on  the  3d  CaUe  Bolivár ,  are 
among  the  moHt  oentral.  Russian  or  Turkish  baths,  $1.  Hot  tub-bath, 
62  c.   Shower,  25  c. 

Olubs.  American  Club,  Avenida  16  de  Septiembre,  14,  with  a  dinÍDg- 
room  for  ladies,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  better  ciass  Americans. 

British  Club,  cor.  2*  Calle  de  Motolinia  and  Ave.  de  San  Francisco 
(with  a  large  membersbip  and  a  good  iibrary),  is  the  largest  and  best 
British  club  in  the  Republic. 

Oerman  Club,  or  Casino  Aleman,  2*  Calle  de  Lopez,  23,  a  modem  club 
luxuriously  appointed  (with  a  fíne  ball-room  and  reception-room),  pos- 
sesses  an  extensive  Iibrary  (6,(XX)  vols.)  and  a  big  membership. 

Jockey  Club  de  Aíéiico,  on  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  (comp.  p.  324), 
is  the  élite  Mex.  club  of  the  city.  The  membership  is  limited  to  300. 
There  is  a  long  waiting-list.  Excellent  dining-room  and  Iibrary.  The  splen- 
(lid  old  mansion  which  houses  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  seigniorial 
houses  in  the  capital.   Card  of  admission  easily  obtained. 

Casino  Eepahol,  Ave.  Isabel  la  Gatólica  (the  King  of  Spain  is  a 
member),  is  a  club  where  good  concerts  and  literary  entertainments  are 
held. 

Univeraity  Club,  cor.  Calle  de  Bucareli  and  Donato  Guerra.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  city  clubs. 

Cercle  Francaié,  1*  Calle  de  Motolinia;  the  chief  French  club. 

Mexico  Country  Club  {Club  Campeatre,  comp.  p.  407),  with  good  golf- 
links. 

Reforma  AthUtic  Club,  on  the  Verőnica  Road,  hard  by  (N.)  Chapultepeo 
Castle. 

Woman'l  Ezohange,  on  the  Avenida  de  la  Independencia  (tea,  ioe- 
oream,  cake  and  whatnot);  an  English- American  institution  devoted  to 
the  development  of  women's  home  work.  Deserving. 

0,  Lodges  and  Seoret  Sooietles,  Banks,  Money-Oliangen,  Shops,  Nows- 
papers,  Olgán,  Booksellers,  Pliotograplien,  Oonlecüonars,  Obeaüita,  eto. 

Lodges  and  Secret  Socletles.  Those  síjbject  to  tho  Grand  Lodge 
Valleae  Mexico  are : 

ToUec  (works  in  English);  Anáhuac  (Eng.):  Germania  (in  Germán): 
and  the  Benito  Juarez,  Lealiad,  Unión,  Félix  Diaz  and  Ignacio  Ramirez, 
all  of  which  work  in  Spanish.   AH  are  Blue  Lodges. 

The  Royal  Arch  Chapter  (under  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  Grand  Chapter 
of  fexas),  the  Commandery  Knighta  Templar  (under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  General  Grand  Commandery  of  the  United  States)  and  the  Anez^ 
Temple  Ancient  Arabic  Order  Myatic  Shrine  (under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Imperial  Council  of  North  America),  work  in  English. 

The  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottiah  Rite  (the  governing  body  of  which 
is  the  Supreme  Council  of  Mexico) ;  The  Council  Knighta  Kadoah ;  Chapter 
Roae  Croix,  and  the  Lodge  of  Perfection,  all  work  in  Spanish. 

T?íe  Knighta  of  Pythiaa,  Valle  de  Mexico  Lodge  No.  2  (under  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Texas),  works  in  English.  Of  the 

/.  O.  O.  F.  there  is  the  Ridgely  Lodge  (English)  and  the  Germania 
Lodge  (Germán).  All  the  above  meet  (consuTt  the  daily  newspapers 
under  Lodge  Notices,  fordates)  at  El  Templo  *'  Anezeh"  at  the  Calle  1* 
Donccles  (1  sqr.  to  the  N.-E.  of  the  Central  P.  O.)    Pl.  G,  4. 

For  the  present  address  of  the  G.  A.  R.  ;  Brotherhood  of  Locomotire 
Engineera  ;  Young  Men'a  Chriatian  Aaaociation  ;  Mexican  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animala ;  Woman'a  Chriatian  Temperance  Union  ; 
Anti-Bullfighting  Lea,gue  ;  Mexican  Theoaophical  Society  and  others, 
consult  the  back  Pftges  of  the  General  Directory  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
uoder  the  head  of  Miscellaneous  Information. 

Banks  (bancoa).  There  is  a  large  (and  steadily  increasing)  number  of 
banks  in  the  city,  but  the  following  list  will  no  doubt  be  sufficient  for  the 
traveller's  purpose.  As  a  rule  any  of  the  regular  banks  will  cash  drafts 
and  letters  of  credit,  and  exchange  money  (comp.  p.  xi).  Certain  of  the 
native  banks  close  their  doors  betwcen  1 2.30  and  3  p.  m.  each  day.  Nearly 
all  observe  the  many  holidays  (p.  cxix) ;  a  few  open  their  doors  for  business 
in  the  A.  M.  on  certain  holidays. 
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Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexicoy  8.  A,  (with  branches,  or  micrjraalM,  and 
correspondents,  corrwponaáUa,  throuehout  the  Repub.),  A  ve.  Isabel  la 
Católica —  The  Mortgage  A  Loan  Banking  Co.,  S.  C.  L.,  cor.  Ave.  de  San 
Francisco  and  the  Oalle  Teátro  Nációnál  —  Mexico  City  Banking  Co., 
S.  A.  —  Mercaniile  Banking  Co.  (both  on  the  corner  of  the  Ave.  San 
Francisco  and  the  2*  Calle  de  Betlemites)  —  the  Fédered  Banking  Co., 
S.  A.,  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  —  Banco  de  Lpndrea  y  Mexico.  4»  Calle  de  la 
Pálma — Banco  Internacional  é  Hipoíecarío,  ^  Calle  de  Capuchinas  — 
Inlemaiional  Banking  Corporation^  Ave.  Isabel  la  Católica — Bank  of 
Montreal,  cor.  Calle  del  Teátro  Nacional  and  the  Ave.Cincode  BíayoOn 
the  Mutual  Buildins)  —  Banco  Mexicano  de  Comerdo  é  Jndueiria,  C.  San 
Agustin  —  Banco  Central  Mexicano,  cor.  Ave.  Isabel  la  Católica  and  San 
Affustin,  are  perhaps  the  best  known  among  the  foreigners. 

The  Banking  Dapartment  of  the  important  (govemment  institution) 
Comvanía  Bancaria  de  Obraa  y  Bienee  Raioea,  S.  ^.,  is  in  the  Ave.  Cinco 
de  Afayo. 

Monty-Oliaxicers.  Several  on  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Ave. 
Cinco  de  Mayo. 

Shopi  (comp.  p.  Ixix).  Many  of  the  Mex.  City  shops  are  large  and 
handsome,  easily  bearing  comparison  with  those  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Tnere  are  a  number  of  huge  "  Department  Stores,"  notably 
that  of  MosLER,  BowEN  A.ND  CooK,  iu  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco;  The 
Irón  Palace  ipcUacio  de  hierro),  4*  Calle  de  Capuchinas;  El  Pderto  de 
Vera  Cruz,  in  the  Calle  Capuchinas,  etc.  —  all  patterned  af ter  the 
Universal  Providers  of  London,  the  Bon  Marché  of  Paris,  and  the  im- 
mense  establishments  of  the  U.  S.  A.  The  traveller  will  fína  a  number  of 
very  attractive  shops  in  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Calle  de 
Gante.  In  the  latter  Street  are  the  handsome  show-rooms  (old  paintings, 
sculptures,  Spanish  fans,  laces,  mantillas,  furniture,  jewelry,  curios. 
Mex.  sarapes,  opals,  turquois,  etc.)  of  the  Sonora  Hews  Oo.  —  Spanish  and 
French  wines,  delicatessen  goods,  etc,  at  the  Bodegas  Universaíes  (Julián 
M.  Levy),  3<^  Calle  Bolivár;  —  English  jams,  marmalades,  American  bis- 
cuits  and  similar  goods  at  the  several  Amer.  groceries  in  the  Ave.  16  de 
Septiembre.  —  Somé  of  the  most  attractive  jewelry  stores  faoe  the  Ave. 
de  San  Francisco. 

Nowspapars  iperiódicoe).  The  Mexican  Herald  is  the  best  moming 
daily  newspaper  in  the  English  language;  it  carries  all  the  telegraphic 
news  from  abroad,  and  is  widely  known  Tor  its  erudite,  dignifíed  and  well-. 
written  editorials.  The  Daily  Record  (English)  is  the  leading  evening 
daily  and  is  well  supplied  with  foreign  telegrams.  The  Anglo-American 
(weekly).   Ali  are  popular  among  foreigners. 

El  ímpareial,  a  newsy,  well-written  mQming  joumal,  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  vemacular  (Spanish)  papers,  with  many  Associated  Press 
iprenaa  aaociada)  despatcnes.  El  Diario,  El  HeraÜo,  El  Mundo,  El 
Popular,  Mexico  Nuevo,  El  País,  El  Correo  Eepanol,  El  Diario  del  Hogar 
and  El  Tiempo  (the  latter  Catholic  and  somewnat  conservative,  but  well 
written)  are  perhaps  the  most  popular  among  the  225  or  more  publica< 
tions  registered  in  the  capital.  The  Courrier  du  Mexique  is  the  accepted 
organ  oi  the  numerous  Colonia  Francesa.  Notable  among  the  weeklies 
are  the  Mundo  Iluatrado,  Artea  y  Letraa,  Semanario  Literario  and  the 
Reviata  Idteraria.  The  (jovemment  organ  is  El  Diario  Oficial  de  loa 
Eatadoa  Unidoa  Mexicanoa.  The  Financiero  Mexicano,  Mexican  Investor, 
Pan-American  Magaziné  (bi-lingual,  illustrated  and  descriptive  of 
Mexico)  and  a  number  of  Mining  Joumala  cater  to  special  classes  and 
professions.  It  is  still  the  custom  for  certain  of  the  newspapers  to  paste 
a  copy  of  each  issue  of  the  paper  on  a  bili  -board  hanging  against  the  front 
of  the  building,  so  that  the  impecunious  may  get  the  news  free.  The 
attractive  ^  booklets  and  folders.  issued  by  the  advertising  department 
of  the  National  Raiiways  of  Mexico,  usually  contain  Information  of  inter- 
est to  the  traveller. 

Mezloan  Olgars  and  Olgarettoi  (comp.  p.  Ixxvi)  are  on  sale  almost 
everjrwhere  throughout  the  city  at  the  tobacconists  {tabaguería*).  For- 
eigners are  the  largest  consumers  of  the  native  cigars  {puroa),  and  as  the 
latter  are  apt  to  be  a  bit  stronger  than  the  average  American  cigar,  the 
traveller  may  liké  his  puro  to  be  ciceró,  or  colorado  (mild),  rather  than 
rnaduro  (strong).    Excellent  cigars  can  be  bought  for   10-25  c.  Mex. 
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eilver.  The  claroa  of  the  latter  are  usually  wrapped  with  imported  Su- 
matra  leaf .  The  very  high-priced  puros  are  sometimes  much  be-wrapped 
and  be-ringed,  and  are  not  infrequently  sold  in  glass  tubes.  Among  the 
brands  of  cigars  best  liked  by  forcigners  are  those  of  Balaa  Hermanoa 
(La  Prueba  Brands,  Vera  Cruz) ;  E.  Gabarrot  y  Cía.  (El  Valle  Nációnál, 
Jalapa) ;  Gttatavo  Mayer  y  Cía.  (La  Violeta,  Orizaba) :  L.  &  H.  Pinto^ 
Ltd.  (La  Unión,  La  Nációnál,  and  El  Destino  brands,  Vera  Cruz);  M.  JP. 
Garda  é  Hijos  (La  Rica  Hója,  Vera  Cruz) ;  Pelaez  HermanoB  (La  Balsa  y 
Anexas,  Puebla) ;  Andrea  Corralea  y  Cía  (La  Perla,  V.  Cruz)  and  others. 
Havana  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  sold  by  the  Cuban  Tobacco  Co.,  Áve. 
de  San  Francisco,  34.  Imported  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos  are  on 
sale  at  J.  G.  Veramendi  &  Company;  the  Cuban  Tob.  Co.  and  Jenkina 
Broa.  (A ve.  de  S.  Francisco).  Tne  Mexicans  smoke  the  excellent  cigar- 
ettes {cworroa)  manufactured  by  the  Buen  Tono,  the  Tahacalera,  Mexi- 
canat  the  Compaflía  Cigarrera  Mexicana,  and  Oustavo  Mayer  y  Cía.  (Sin 
Rival  brands).  American  cigarettes  are  on  sale  at  the  high-class  tabaque- 
ríaa.  Egyptian  cigarettes  are  made  by  the  Ci'í/arrera  Egípcia,  in  the  Áve. 
de  San  Francisco,  and  the  Nestor  Gianaclis  brands  are  imported  (from 
Cairo)  and  sold  at  the  tabaqueríaa. 

Bookstoros  or  Libreríaa,  where  guide-books,  interpreters,  Am.  and 
Spanish  books,  m^azines,  newspapers,  and  whatnot  are  to  be  had: 
American  Book  &  Printing  Co.,  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  23  —  Tfte  Blue 
Bookatore,  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre,  14  —  The  Aztec,  Calie  de  Gante,  8  — 
Sonora  Newa  Co.,  Calle  de  Gante,  4  (alsó  at  Calle  de  las  Estaciones,  No.  12, 
opposite  Buena  Viata  station)  —  Intemaiional  Bookatore  (Germán 
books  and  periodicals),  Ave.  San  Francisco*  28  —  and  others.  Several  of 
the  largest  Spanish  bookstores  and  native  publishing-houses  are  on  the 
Ave.  5  de  Mayo  and  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre.  French  books  are  usually 
on  sale  in  these  plaoes.  Valuable  old  books,  codexes  and  manuscripts 
relating  to  Mexico  can  sometimes  be  had  of  W.  W.  Bloke  (Ave.  16  de  Sep- 
tiembre, 13),  an authority  on  Nahuatl  and  other  Indián  picture-writing. 

Seoond-Hánd  Bookstores  abound.  They  are  usually  small  stands  or 
stalls  tucked  away  in  corners  of  the  portálea  or  plastered  to  the  sides 
of  buildin^s,  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  English  is  not  always  spoken, 
and  bargaming  is  necessary. 

Mezloan  Mnslo  at  A.  Wagner  y  Levien,  Sucrs,  1*  Calle  de  Capuchinas. 

Photograplis,  Vlews,  Golored  Post-oards  and  similar  articles  at  the 
■Sonora  Newa  Co.  (see  above) ;  American  Book  and  Printing  Co. ;  The 
Aztec;  Blud>ook  Store;  and  at  the  several  curio-stores  on  tne  Ave.de 
San  Francisco.  The  beautiful  color-photography  work  by  H.  Ravell,  and 
the  excellent  views  by  Cox,  by  Scott,  and  by  Waiie  make  artistic  souve- 
nirs:  on  sale  at  the  Sonora  Ne^ws  Co.  store. 

Photonrapliio  Fllms  and  Platós  (comp.  p.  Ixxix)  developed  at  The 
Herald  Photo-Engraving  Plánt, San  Diego,  No.  9  —  CB.  Waiie.,  San  Jüan 
de  latrán,  ő.  —  Photonrapllio  Snppllos  (eameras,  fílms,  etc),  Rocheater 
Photo  8tock  Houae,  S.  A.,  ílanking  the  Hotel  Jardin,  Ave.  16  de  Septiem- 
bre; Am,erican  Photo-Supply  Co.,  S.  A.,  Ave.  de  San  Francisco. 

Oonfeotionories  {Dulceríaa).  La  Imperial,  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  — 
Chocolatería  Franceaa  (A  la  Opera),  Ave.  5  de  Mayo,  10  -. —  DuUxrla  de 
La  Opera,  Avenida  Juarez  —  Paatelería  Fleck  y  CompaMa,  Ave.  de  S. 
Francisco  —  Cclaya  Dulce  (see  p.  127),  Nougat  from  Querétaro,  and  the 
many  dtUcea  for  which  Morelia  and  other  Mex.  citi«3  are  celebrated,  can 
usually  be  had  at  the  attractive  dulceríaa  in  the  Ave.  5  de  Mayo  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  Mexican  candied  fruits  are  légion  and  are  usu- 
ally delicious.  *  ,  .     «     ,  «     ,  .  ,     „ 

Amerloan  Plian&aoy  (drug-store) :  Saiwom  Brothera,  Ave.  de  San 
Francisco,  12  (English  spoken;  American  specialties).  Droguería  de 
Johanaen  Félix  y  Cía.,  and  the  Droguería  de  Labadie,  Sucra.  y  Cía.,  in  the 
Ave.  de  S.  Francisco.  ,    „       ,^        .  «     ,     «    . 

Jowellery  Storoa:  A.  C  Smith,  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  13;  La  Perla 
(Diener  Bros.)  and  La  Eameralda,  both  in  the  same  Ave. 

Amorioan  Slioestore  {zapateriá).  El  Zapato  Regal,  Ave.  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, 10.    (Regal  Shoes.)  ,     „       „        .  ,        , 

Habotdasliery.  J.  F.  Drienhofer,  Ave.  de  San  Franoisoo,  under  the 
Iturbide  Hotel. 
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f.  TliettTM  and  PUoes  of  AmoMmeBt 

TllMltres  (comp.  p.  xcvi).  Teátro  Nációnál  (Pl.  G»  4),  a  government 
undertaking  of  magnitude,  will,  when  it  is  completed  in  1910,  be  the 
largest  ana  fínest  tneatre  in  the  Republic.  Among  the  most  popular 
play-houses  in  the  city  at  present  are  the  Teátro  Colon  (4*  Calle  Bolivár, 
Pl.  G,  4),  grand  opera,  etc.  —  Teátro  Arbeu  (3a  Regina,  Pl.  G,  5),  comedy 
and  dráma.  —  Académia  Metropolitana  (PlazaSantos  DegoUado,  Pl.  F,  4), 
various  spectacles  —  and  the  Virginia  Fabregas  (!•  Calle  de  Donceles, 
Pl.  G,  4),  opera  and  dráma. — Popular  theatres  of  the  **  genero  chico" 
class  (where  vaudeville,  zarzuelaa  and  one-act  tandaa  are  given)  are  the 
Teátro  Nációnál  (3»  Bolivár,  Pl.  G,  4)  and  the  Folies  Bergére  (formerly 
the  Lírico)  in  the  3*  Calle  de  Medinas,  Pl.  G,  4. 

Bvn-Rlng  (Pl.  E,  6;  comp.  p.  xcvii)  in  the  Colonia  Condeaa  about  2  M. 
S.-W.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  (tramways  marked  Toros).  Tickets  are  sold 
at  the  entrance,  and  alsó  on  the  day  before  the  fíght,  in  the  Despacho  de 
BoletoSt  in  the  Avenida  16  de  Septiembre,  and  at  various  sucuraoLea 
throughout  the  city.  The  best  fights  are  on  Sundays  and  dias  de  fieata, 
and  are  widelyadvertised,  by  wall-posters,  hand-bills,  in  the  newspaf>ei:s, 
etc.  —  The  bui'iing,  erecteci  of  steel,  and  completed  in  1907  at  a  cost  of 
1700,000,  is  the  ^vargest  in  the  worla,  covering  18,ő(X)  sqr.  meters,  and 
having  a  seating  capacity  of  20,(X)0  spectators.  It  may  be  inspected  on 
"off "  days  by  sipplication  to  the  empreaario  at  the  Deapacho  Central. 

BasqneBall-Oame  (Jusgo  dePelota,  comp.  p.  cxüi)  in  the  "Fronton" 
Nációnál,  in  the  Calle  Iturbide  (Pl.  F,  4). 

Horse-Races  {Carreras  de  CabaMoa)  take  place  at  various  times  during 
the  year  at  the  Hipódromo  de  Peralviüo  (Pl.  H,  1)  and  are  •  ^ually  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Jockey  Club,  the  Germán  Riding  Cluo,  etc.  The 
President  of  the  Republic  often  attends  the  races. 

Oolf-Links.    The  best  are  at  the  Country  Club,  described  at  p.  407. 

Baseliall.  At  the  grounds  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma, 

Promenades.  The  most  fashionable  promenade  and  corso  of  the  city 
is  the  fine  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (Pl.  E,  5,  p.  372),  much  frequented  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Sundays  and  diaa  de  fieata.  Its  prolongation  toward 
the  E.,  the  Avenida  Juarez  and  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  are  alsó  much 
frequented  by  the  dlite  and  by  the  fine  equipages  of  the  capital.  The 
handsome  Alameda  (Pl.  F,  4,  p.  327)  is  rendered  doubly  attractive  on  Sun- 
day  mornings  by  delightful  music  (military  bánd,  free),  by  gay  toilettes, 
a  wealth  of  sunshine  and  beautiful  flowers. 

g.    Olmzolies.  The  Valley  of  Mezioo.  The  Federal  Dlstilot  Ooat-o<- Anna 

of  the  Oity. 

Ohvrohea.  Unless  the  traveller  is  concerned  with  the  historical  asso- 
ciations  which  cling  to  the  fifty  or  more  churches  (comp.  p.  cxiv)  in  Mex- 
ico  City,  but  a  few  of  them  wÜl  repay  the  time  spent  in  studying  them. 
Architecturally  the  minor  churches  differ  but  little  from  each  other,  and 
unless  one  is  interested  in  the  Catholic  religion  and  its  many  phases  —  as 

Sortrayed  bydifferent  native  congregations  and  priestly  display — or  in  the 
etails  of  construction  which  sérve  sometimes  to  differentiate  churches 
and  chapels,  one  will  do  well  to  select  the  few  really  worth  studying  and 
plán  to  devote  but  a  passing  glancé  to  the  others.  The  majority  of  tour- 
ists  visit  churches  usually  to  see  the  pictures  and  art-objects  they  may 
contain.  Albeit  before  the  Reform  Laws  (p.  ccxix)  somé  of  the  Mex. 
churches  were  veritable  museums  and  art-galleries  combined,  the  sub- 
sequent  sequestration  and  nationalization  of  ecclesiastical  property 
swept  many  of  them  clean,  so  that  the  lover  of  old  paintings  will  be  best 
repaid  by  a  visit  to  the  San  Carloa  Academy  of  Fine  Arta  (described  at 
p.  308),  whither  the  majority  of  the  church  pictures  went  when  the 
churches  and  convents  were  exclauotrated.  Certain  of  the  metropolitan 
churches  —  as  well  as  somé  of  those  in  the  country  cities  and  towns  — 
possess  pictures  well  worth  seeing,  and  these  are  referred  to  in  their 
proper  places  in  the  Handbook. 

In  architectural  excellence,  as  well  as  in  its  possession  of  notable  pic- 
tures, the  Cathedral  (and  the  adjoining  Sagrario  Metropolitano)  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  churches  of  the  capital,  and  it  embodies,  in  a  composite 
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f orm,  all  or  nearlv  all  the  distinctive  features  of  the  remainder.  The  3a» 
grario  possesses  the  most  elaborate  Churrigueresque  exteriőr  íq  the  city, 
and  after  it  comes  the  eh.  of  La  Santinma  Trinidad  (p.  365).  The  best 
example  of  the  Baroque  is  the  Dominican  Ghurch  of  Santo  Domingo  (p. 
353),  the  one-time  stroDghold  of  the  Inquisition.  The  sturdy  Early  Fran- 
ciscan  Style  can  best  dns  studied  in  the  massive  proportions  of  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  (p.  321),  while  the  adjacent  cn.  of  San  Felipe  de 
Jeaus  is  perhaps  the  best  exponent  of  a  Romaneaque  exteriőr  with  a 
modern  adaptation  of  the  Estilo  Bizantino.  The  old  Jesuit  strongholds  of 
La  Profeaa  (p.  318)  and  of  Nueatra  Se  flóra  de  Loreío  (p.  362)  are  always 
interesting  to  the  traveller,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  one  side  of  each  has 
sunk  so  far  below  the  pavement  that  they  lean  over  at  an  angle  almost  as 
acute  as  that  of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa.  San  Hipólito  (p.  335)  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  historical  events  of  the  Gonquest  that  few 
travellers  omit  to  visit  it,  if  only  to  place  themselves  in  mentái  touch  with 
the  stirring  episodes  of  that  transcendental  event.  The  literatist  usually 
considers  a  pilgrimage  to  MexicoGity  incomplete  until  he  has  threaded 
the  offensive  streets  that  lead  to  the  equally  repulsive  little  Church  of 
San  Gerómmo  (p.  368),  with  its  conventual  cell  where  the  sad  but  talented 
Sor  Juana  Jnes  de  la  Cruz  (the  "Mexican  Muse")  passed  her  last  days  in 
1605.  The  traveller  who  fails  to  drink  in  the  absorbing  beauty  of  the  old 
fagade  of  the  San  Aguetin  Church  (now  the  National  Library,  described 
at  p.  344^  misses  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things,  in  eeclesiastieal  archi- 
tecture,  in  the  Republic. 

The  few  small  cnurches  that  have  been  left  out  of  the  Handboojc  are 
of  no  interest  or  merit. 

TllO  Olmrcli  Fastivals  of  Mexico  Gity  are  among  the  most  important 
in  the  Republic,  and  they  still  attract  crowds  of  strangers,  though  they 
have  lost  much  of  their  former  brilliancy.  Of  equal  importance,  and 
usually  of  much  greater  interest,  are  the  national  celebrations  on 
May  5  and  Sept.  15  and  16.  Both  are  marked  by  the  fíring  of  many 
salutes,  the  raisingof  the  national  emblem  over  the  government  buildings 
and  priváté  residences,  by  the  ringing  of  church-beTls,  and  by  splendidly 
spectacular  military  parádés  —  which  the  visiting  stranger  should  try 
not  to  miss.  Programs  are  usually  printed  several  days  in  advance  in  the 
newspapers.  On  these  holidays  the  street-car  routes  are  changed  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  paraders,  and  a  generál  business  holiday  is  ob- 
served.  The  review  of  the  fíne  corps  of  Rurales  (p.  Ixv)  is  particularly 
worth  seeing.  For  a  detailed  list  of  certain  of  the  most  observed  festivals 
see  p.  cxix. 

Protestant  ObnrcheB.  Methodiat  Epiacopal  Church  (South),  Ave. 
Balderas,  3.  —  Union  Evangelical  Ch.,  1»  GaJle  Humboldt.  —  Chriet 
Church  (Episcopal),  Gallé  Nuevo  Mexico.  —  Trinity  Methodiat  Epiacopal 
Ch.,  Gante,  5.  —  San  Lorenzo  Church  (comp.  p.  332),  1*  Gallé  de  San 
Lorenzo,  for  English-speaking  Gatholics.  —  Firat  Church  of  Chriat  Scieri' 
Hat.  For  the  permanent  addresa  of  the  latter,  and  for  Information  refer- 
ring  to  hours  of  service,  names  of  pastors,  etc,  of  the  remainder,  consult 
the  Mexican  Herald  newspaper. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico  {El  VaUe  de  Méjicó),  between  N. 
latitude  19°  10'  and  20°  7'  30",  and  between  longitude  98°  36' 
and  99°  21'  W.  of  Greenwich,  is,  from  a  historical  view-point, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  Republic.  A  vast 
óval  basín  about  50  M.  long  by  40  M.  broad,  it  is  thought  to 
be  theone-time  fioor  of  an  extinct  volcano  whose  walls  were  the 
surroundíng  mountains.  Its  greatest  length  is  71  M. ;  its  great- 
est  width  45  M.  Its  area  is  about  1,758  square  miles,  with  an 
elevation  between  7,439  and  8,036  above  the  levél  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  gigantic  volcanic  frame  which 
now  serves  as  a  natural  bulwark  to  the  valley,  are  hyper- 
sthenic  porphyry,  amphibole  trachyte  láva,  and  a  porous 
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amygdaloid/  or  trap-rock,  composed  of  silica  and  volcanic 
ashes  and  known  locally  as  tezonüe. 

This  peculiar  trap-rock  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Republic, 
scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  small  cavities  which 
pit  its  surface  are  fílled  with  mortar  it  makes  a  binding  matériái  of  great 
strength,  and  it  is  used  extensively  for  building  purposes.  Houses  con- 
structed  of  it  possess  splendid  earthquake-resistins  qualities,  inasmuch 
as  a  massive-wall  of  it  carries  almost  the  strength  of  a  solid  piece.  Many 
of  the  old  Spanish  houses  built  by  the  Conquistadores  four  centuries  ago, 
which  still  stand  in  almost  perfect  state,  were  made  of  this  substance  and 
of  tepetate.  In  certain  regions  jcontiguous  to  the  Valley  of  Mexico  geodes 
of  diiferent  minerals  are  found  embedded  in  the  surface  of  the  tezonüe. 

When  the  huge  wall  was  thrown  up  around  the  valley  in 
prehistoric  times,  it  is  supposed  to  have  enclosed  it  com- 
pleteljr,  and  by  its  latent  heat  to  have  changed  the  climate. 
Coincidently  came  the  diluvium  and  aided  in  the  alluvial, 
or  quatemary,  formation  of  the  valley  bed,  the  principal  fea- 
tures  of  which  are  lacustrine  layers  of  sediment  in  the  form 
of  a  white,  marlaceous  substance  known  as  tepetate:  when 
exposed  to  atmospheric  action  this  substance  becomes  almost 
as  hard  as  cement.  It  is  used  extensively  in  and  about  the 
valley  as  a  building  matériái.  In  the  construction  of  the  valley 
bed,  layers  of  mari  alterna  te  with  volcanic  detritus  of  a  por- 
phyritic  nature  containing  trachyte,  pumice-stone  and  rock 
of  a  schistose  character,  carried  hither  by  mountain  torrents 
or  thrown  intő  the  valley  during  volcanic  disturbances.  Be- 
tween  the  beds  of  mari  lie  strata  of  mud  and  humus,  and  in 
somé  parts,  sand  and  alkáli.  Deep  down  between  somé  of 
these  layers,  hemmed  in  by  unthinkable  pressures,  are  lakes 
of  fine  artesian  water,  tapped  by  wells  which  supply  many  of 
the  residents  of  the  cajpital  with  pure  and  delicious  potable 
water.  In  somé  parts  of  the  valley  these  wells  spout  many  feet 
intő  the  air.  • 

Centuries  are  thought  to  have  elapsed  before  the  roaring 
giants  overlooking  the  valley  ceased  their  stupendous  work. 
Water  accumulated  in  the  basin,  which  was  soon  converted 
intő  a  laké,  dotted  with  islands,  indented  by  peninsulas  and 
surrounded  by  a  barrier  of  gigán tic,  smoking  volcanoes. 
The  rich  humus  of  the  surface,  and  the  excessive  humidity 
caused  by  evaporation  imder  the  stimulus  of  fierce,  internál 
fires,  combineli  to  render  the  spot  extraordinarily  fertile, 
and  along  the  shore  of  the  laké  arose  a  great  tropical  forest,  of 
which  the  immense  ahuehuetes  of  Chapultepec  Park  (p.  379) 
are  perhaps  the  sole  surviving  remnants.  The  prolific  vege- 
tation invaded  the  waters  of  the  lakes  and  produced  the  beau- 
tiful  Chinampas  (p.  350)  or  floating  gardens  of  the  Aztecs. 

"  • 

1  "The  geological  term  amygdaloid  refers  to  igneous  rocks  containing 
numerous  almond-shaped  or  spherical  substances  of  distinctly  diíferent 
chemical  and  physical  composítion  from  that  of  the  parent  rocks.  These 
numerous  enclosures  were  originally  cavities  due  to  the  injection  of  steam 
or  gases.  Láva  frequently  shows  a  structure  of  this  character;  its  enclos- 
ures are  commonly  calcite  or  quartz." 
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Owing  to  the  lowering  of  the  adjacent  lakes  subsequent  to  the 
draining  of  the  valley,  many  of  tbese  floating  islands  ha  ve  now 
joined  the  continent.  In  a  few  years  they  wfll  perhaps  all  have 
disappeared. 

Prior  to  the  Conquest  the  lakes  were  extensive,  and  they 
förmed  a  great  waterway  between  the  important  Indián  cities 
of  the  valTey.  Azcapotzalco,  Coyoacan,  Chapultepec,  Guada- 
lupe,  and  the  Perion '  once  stood  on  the  bordér  of  Laké  Tezcuco, 
and  the  royal  Aztec  barges  sailed  uninterruptedly  from  the 
gates  of  the  summer  palace  of  Chapultepec  to  the  landing  at 
Ixtapalapa.  A  multiplicity  of  canals  intersectéd  the  ancient 
Aztec  metropolis  of  Tenochtitlán  and  connected  with  the 
laké  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  a  New  Worid  Venice  and  Bankok 
combined  that  the  Spaniards  discovered  when  they  marched 
up  from  the  coast  in  1519. 

The  Aztec  Emperor  AhuizoÜ  caused  all  the  streams  to  the 
south  of  the  yalley  to  be  tumed  intő  the  central  laké,  in  order 
to  raise  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  a  result  Tenochtitlán 
was  flooded  for  two  years,  and  the  first  project  for  draining 
the  valley  was  then  discussed. 

The  basin  of  the  valley  is  förmed  by  the  immense  Sierra 
Nevada  or  Anáhuac  rangé  and  íts  offshoots,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  central  plateau  project  intő  the  interior  from 
the  E.  coast  rangé,  the  Sierra  Madre  Orientál.  The  N.-W. 
boundary  is  marked  bv  the  old  Indián  village  of  Huehuetoca 
and  a  small  group  of  hills,  the  Cerro*  de  Sincoque  and  the  C. 
de  Jalpan,  between  which  lies  the  celebrated  Canal  or  Tajo 
de  Nochistongo)  described  at  p.  135.  Near  by  are  the  hiUs 
of  Espana,  Los  Cuevas^  Jüoncingo  and  Aranda,  and  the 
Sierra  de  TezonUalpam  and  the  higher,  argentiferous  Pax^huca 
•rangé.  Beyond  these  hills  lie  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Tvla^ 
Atotonilco  el  Grandé,  Tidancingo  and  Zinguuiucan.  Behind 
the  gigantic  mountains  of  Popocatepetl  (p.  463)  and  Iztacci- 
htujUl  (p.  464),  which  bound  the  valley  on  the  S.-E.,  extend 
the  valley  and  city  of  Puebla  (p.  508).  On  the  south  rises  the 
picturesque  Sierra  de  Ajusco,  behind  which  is  the  beautiful 
town  of  Cuemavaca  (p.  436).  The  Sierra  de  las  Cruces  and 
its  offshoots,  the  S.  de  Monté  Alto  and  Monté  Bajo,  bound  it 
on  the  W.  and  beyond  lies  the  Valley  of  Toluca  (p.  199). 

The  natural  outiét  of  the  valley  is  between  the  N.  group 
of  hills  along  the  bed  of  the  Tequixquiac  River,  where  recent 
excavations  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  region  was  inhab- 
ited  by  man  in  very  remote  times.  In  1870  a  fossil  modelled 
by  humán  hands  intő  the  form  of  a  coyote  was  found  in  a 
stratum  belonging  to  an  epoch  dating  back  thousands  of 
years.  Other  finds  prove  that  the  fauna  once  included  Amer- 

*  According  to  Báron  Von  Humboldt,  the  City  of  Mezico  will  one 
day  be  destroyed  by  this  little  volcan,  now  quiescent. 
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ícan  elephants  {Elephas  primigeniiis) ,  mastodons  (Maatodon 
a9i$itíi^tímanu8),  buÉaloes  (Bos  Uxtifrons),  Uamas  (Eschatiua 
coniáens)^  giant  armadillos  {Glyptodon  cf.  daripes)  and  many 
animals  now  extinct. 

The  waters  of  the  valley  form  two  distinct  watersheds,  one 
sloping  in  an  easterly  direction  and  the  other  toward  the  west, 
with  a  number  of  small  streams.  The  waters  of  these  two  sheds 
coUect  and  form  five  lakes :  Zumpango,  at  the  f oot  of  the  Sierra 
de  Tepozotlan  and  the  Sierra  de  JaTpan  on  the  N.,  along  with 
Xaltocan  and  San  Cristóbal;  Chalco  and  Xochimiico  on  the 
S.  and  Laké  Texcoco*  on  the  W.  The  celebrated  Nochis- 
tongo  Canal  was  begun  on  the  W.  shore  of  Zumpango  and 
the  equally  celebrated  Tequixquiac  Tunnel  (comp.  p.  248) 
is  now  a  feature  of  it.  Texcoco  is  the  largest  of  the  lakes 
(about  30  sqr.  kilóm.),  all  of  which  ha  ve  greatly  diminished 
since  the  Conquest.  A  portion  of  the  present  water  supply 
of  Mexico  City  is  déri  ved  from  spríngs  on  the  floor  of  Laké 
Xochimiico  (comp.  p.  350)  .*  Texcoco  lies  in  the  lowest  depres- 
sion  of  the  valley,  and  albeit  the  waters  of  the  other  lakes 
overflow  intő  it  during  the  rainy  season,  the  completion  of 
the  drainage  of  the  valley  has  removed  all  danger  of  inmida- 
tions.  The  swampy  shores  of  Texcoco  are  covered  with  de- 
posits  of  soda  —  tequesquite.  The  water  is  salty,  but  of  less 
specifíc  gravity  than  that  of  the  ocean.  The  waters  of  Xochi- 
miico and  Chalco  are  sweet. 

The  natural  products  of  the  valley  are  chiefly  agricultural, 
and  are  in  keeping  with  the  climate;  com,  wheat,  fruit  and 
vegetables  being  the  leading  products,  in  the  order  named. 
Oranges,  lemons,  figs,  quinces,  peaches,  strawberries  (at 
San  Angel),  ahuacátes,  nuts,  olives,  and  a  wide  variety  of 
such  products  grow  in  profusion.  The  apple  and  pear  orchards 
of  T talpán  and  San  Angel  are  celebrated.  To  the  right  of 
San  Angel f  and  behind  the  town,  are  wide  maguey  fields  which 
produce  the  beloved  pvlque  (p.  Ixxxii)  of  the  pdados.  The 
moimtain  forests  conáiin  pine,  cedar  and  medicinái  woods, 
and  they  fumish  a  limited  supply  of  building  matériái.  In 
the  N.-E.,  near  Pachuca,  somé  oi  the  richest  silver-mines  of  t^e 
Republic  are  located.  Sulphur  is  obtained  from  the  crater 
of  PopocatepeÜ,  Water-fowl  frequent  the  lakes,  and  from  the 
waters  of  these,  numerous  fishermen  (pescadores)  obtain 
small  but  palatable  fish  (known  as  juües,  charalea  and  metzla- 


*  Texcoco,  or  Tezcvco,  eigniSes  "place  of  detention  "  ;  as  several  of  the 
tríb^  who  successively  occupied  A  náhttac  were  said  to  have  balted  somé 
time  on  the  spot.    (Ixtlilxochitl,  Hist.  Chic,  M.  S.  Cap.  10.) 

'  A  peculiar  feature  pf  these  spríngs  is  that  the  water  is  very  trans- 
parent,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  odd  custom  of  dropping  crosses  of 
bríght  flowers,  weighted  with  stones,  to  the  bottom,  where  they  can  be 
distinctly  seen.  Mexico  City  folks  believe  the  water  unexcelled  in  its 
purity.  Strangers,  unhampered  by  prejudice,  will  do  well  to  drink  artesian 
water  when  obtainable,  or  bottled,  or  boiled  and  filtered  producta. 
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piquies)  with  which  they  supply  the  Mex.  city  marké ts.  Flow- 
ers in  great  variety  and  abundance  grow  throughout  the  year. 
For  reíerence  to  climate  see  p.  xxvi. 

The  Vaüey  of  Mexico  is  drained  through  a  huge  canal  (Canal 
del  Desagüe)  about  30  M.  long,  begun  at  the  instí gátion  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz,  in  1879,  and  completed  in  1900  at  a 
totál  cost  of  about  sixteen  millions  of  pesos.  Its  completion 
removed  the  danger  of  inundations  of  Mexico  City  and  solved 
a  problem  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  the  Aztecs  as  far 
back  as  1449,  as  well  as  those  of  the  peoples  who  followed  them. 
The  first  dam  connecting  Tenochtitlán  with  Tepeyac  (Guada- 
lupe)  and  Laké  Xochimilco  was  constructed  about  1450; 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Spanish  invaders  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  In  1553  the  (2d)  Spanish  Viceroy  (Luis  de  Vdasco) 
caused  the  San  Lázaro  dike  to  be  built,  and  in  1856  President 
Comonfort  invited  bids  for  the  tíonstruction  of  a  system  of 
canals  that  would  forever  place  the  Mexican  capital  beyond 
the  danger  of  the  Texcocan  waters.  Of  the  number  of  pro- 
jects  presented,  those  of  the  engineer  Francisco  Garay  were 
selected,  and  the  présen t  extensive  construction  is  in  accord- 
ance  with  his  ideas.  Nearly  eleven  millión  cubic  meters  of 
earth  wer^removed  from  the  grand  canal,  and  3,000  men  and 
5  dredging-machines  were  kept  constantly  employed  for  many 
years  in  this  titanic  undertaking. 

The  canal  starts  at  a  point  E.  of  the  city  near  the  old  San 
Lázaro  gate,  about  5  ft.  below  the  mean  levél  of  the  capital. 
It  winds  between  the  Guadalupe  rangé  and  Laké  Texcoco, 
crosses  Lakes  San  Cristóbal,  Xaltocan  and  Zumpango,  and 
ends  near  the  town  of  Zumpango  (in  the  State  of  Mexico), 
after  crossing  the  Guadalupe  River  by  means  of  an  aquedüct 
50  centimeters  above  the  mean  levél  of  that  stream.  The 
depth  at  the  starting-point  is  16  ft. ;  kt  the  terminál  65  ft. 
It  is  crossed  by  four  aqueducts  and  13  bridges.  The  tunnel 
section,  called  Tunel  de  Tequixquiac  (because  of  its  proximity 
to  the  town  of  that  name),runs  beneath  the  Xalpan  Mts., 
and  is  10  kilóm.  long.  The  big  dam  which  controls  the  water 
as  it  cnt^rs  the  last  tunnel  is  a  fine  piece  of  engineering.  A 
system  of  lock  gates  insures  control  of  the  waste  waters,  and 
regulates  the  levél  of  Laké  Texcoco,  thus  preventing  inunda- 
tions. The  city  sewage  system,  of  which  the  canal  is  an  in- 
tegrál part,  cost  ujpwards  of  6  millión  pesos. 

The  Valley  of  Mexico  has  undergone  considerable  modi- 
fication  since  the  completion  of  the  drainage-works.  Ali  the 
surface  water  is  now  controlled,  but  the  great  bed  (colchon  de 
agua)  of  sub-soil  water  that  once  förmed  a  fairly  stable  foun- 
dation  for  the  buildings  of  Mexico  City  ha^  now  been  drained 
off,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  heavier  buildings  are 
slowly  sinking  and  are  presenting  a  problem  that  the  most 
expert  engineers  find  dimculty  in  solving.    They  claim  that 
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the  houses  are  sinking  faster  now  than  fonnerly.  Oddly 
enough,  the  huge  structures  are  fairly  stable  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  sub-soil  is  water-soaked,  but  as  soon  as  this 
drains  off  the  process  of  hundimiento  (sinking)  continues 
(comp.  p.  251). 

The  Ferrocarrü  dd  Deaagüe  dd  Vaüe  de  Mexico  runs  daily  trains 
(excursions  on  Sundays)  from  the  Hidalgó  R.  R.  station  (Pl.  I,  2)  to  the 
Tajo  (cut)  de  Tequixquutc;  íaxe^  Ist  cl.  90  c. ;  2d  ol.  65  c. 

The  Federal  District  {Distrüo  Federal)^  seat  of  the  su- 
preme  federal  power,  the  administrative  and  commercial 
centre  of  the  Republic,  with  a  population  of  about  720,000 
and  an  area  of  somé  1,200  sqr.  kilóm.;  occupies  the  S.-W.  part 
of  the  valley  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.-E.  and  W.  by  the  State 
of  Mexico,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  State  of  Morelos.  For  political 
purposes  it  is  divided  intoBix  prefectures  and  one  municipal- 
ity,  as  follows:  prefectures  of  Guadalupe-HidalgOf  Azcapotzalco, 
Tacvbayay  Thlparif  Xochimüco  and  Coyoacan,  whose  chief 
towns  bear  the  name  of  the  respective  prefectur^;  and  the 
municipalidad  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  Republic,  described 
at  p.  251.  The  distrüo  and  the  capital  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  Mexican  Republic  that  Washington  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  do  to  tne  U.  S.  A. 

By  a  royal  cedule  of  Dec.  17,  1523,  Charles  V  granted  to 
Mexico  City  the  title  of  Muy  Lealy  Insigne  é  Imperiál  (very 
loyal,  notable  and  imperiál),  providingtherewith,  for  the  use  of 
the  Ayuntamiento.  a  light  blue  shield  (the  color  of  water,  and 
symbolic  of  the  laké  in  which  the  city  stood)  emblazoned  with 
a  gilded  castle  at  the  junction  of  three  bridges  (emblematic 
of  the  three  great  causeways  which  connected  the  Aztec 
metropolis  with  the  mainland),  on  two  of  which  were  gilded 
lions  rampant:  the  whole  was  surmounted  by  the  imperiál 
crown  and  surrounded  by  a  gilded  bordér  displaying  10  spiny 
pads  (green)  of  the  nopal  cactus. 

Iij  1821  Independent  Mexico  discarded  the  Spanish  escudos 
and  ordered  them  removed  from  public  buildings.  For  two 
years  the  traditional  eagle  devouring  a  serpent  was  used  as 
the  national  emblem.  With  the  fali  of  the  Empire  of  Iturbide, 
a  law  (April  14, 1823)  decreed  that  on  the  national  escutcheon 
there  should  figure :  an  eagle  standing  on  its  lef t  f oot  upright 
on  a  nopal  springing  from  a  rock  on  the  bosom  of  a  laké,  and 
clasping  in  its  right  talons  a  serpent  which  it  was  in  the  act 
of  destroying  with  its  beak ;  and  below  a  branch  of  oak  and 
one  of  laurel;  This  is  still  in  use. 

In  1854  the  Ayuntamiento  of  the  city  adopted  the  present 
coat-of-arms :  an  azure  shield  displaying  the  eagle,  the  serpent 
and  the  nopal  surmounting  a  three-arched  bridge  whose  pillars 
stand  in  the  waters  of  a  laké;  below  is  the  wreath  of  oak 
and  laurel. 
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The  tourist  may  liké  to  remember  that  any  Spanish  building  that  bears 
the  Hapsburg  Arms  must  of  course  belong  either  to  the  loth  or  17th 
cent.  These  arms  are  in  the  form  of  an  escutcheon  surrounded  by  the 
wings  of  a  double-headed  ea^le  regardant :  at  the  sinister  chief  point  is  a 
tower,  and  below,  at  the  sinister  base  point,  a  Hon  rampant.  At  the 
dexter  chief  point  is  a  Hon  and  at  the  dexter  base  point  is  a  tower.  The 
death  of  Charles  II  in  1700,  and  the  accéssion  of  Felipe  V,  ended  the 
Hapsburg  líne  and  ihaugurated  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain.  The 
armorial  symbol  of  the  Bourbons,  as  usually  seen  in  Mexico,  is  the  central 
shield  of  the  somewhat  elaborate  coat-of-arms,  with  the  lions  and  castles 
in  positions  opposite  to  the  above,  with  a  Fleur-de-lis  at  the  fesse,  or 
heart  point. 

For  additional  information  under  this  head  consult:  Memória  dd 
Ayuntamiento  de  1897,  by  Lic.  D.  Jüan  Bribiesca,  p.  47;  and  various 
books  in  the  Archives  of  the  Palacio  Municipal  at  Mexico  City. 

« 

li.  List  of  OUef  OollectlonB  and  Othor  Siglits. 

The  Churches  (comp.  p.  243),  several  of  which  (the  Cathedral,  p.  272; 
San  Franciaco,  p.  321;  Gtuxdalupe,  p.  392;  etc.)  are  well  worth  seeing, 
are  generally  open  from  early  a.  m.  till  noon,  and  then  after  3  p.  m. 
Permits  are  unnecessary  and  fees  are  not  obligatory.  During  services 
and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  they  are  apt  to  be  uncomfortably  crowded 
—  at  which  tune  the  traveller  should  be  on  his  guard  against  pickpockets, 
unless  he  wants  his  purse  or  watch  fílched.  The  Cathedral  forms  a  sort  of 
sightseer's  goal,  and  this,  along  with  the  Museo,  the  Académia  Nációnál 
de  San  Caríos,  and  somé  of  the  minor  churchee,  should  under  no  con- 
sideration  be  missed. 

Académia  Nációnál  de  San  Carlos  (National  Picture  Gallery),  p.  308. 
free  every  day  (closed  Saturday)  from  10  to  4.  This  gallery  and  the 
Museo  are  apt  to  be  packed  with  the  lower-class  natives  on  Sundays  and 
dias  de  fiesta. 

Biblioteca  Nációnál  (p.  344),  free  on  week-days  between  10  and  5. 

Chaptdtepec  Castle  (p.  386).  Permits  (granted  only  between  Oct.  and 
April,  when  the  President  occupies  his  city  residence)  from  one's  Otnsul 
or  from  the  Intendenie  del  Palacio,  at  the  Palacio  Nációnál.  The  traveller 
should  not  fail  to  make  his  application  well  in  advance,  as  there  is  usually 
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Chapidtepec  Park  (p.  380),  March  to  Sept.,  from  5  a.  ii.  to  7  p.  m.; 
Oct.  to  Feb.,  from  5.30  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  (free). 

Colegio  Militar  (Chapultepec  Castle,  p.  379),  free  daily,  10  to  5.  Mag- 
nifícent  panoráma  of  tne  City  and  Valley,  from  the  roof. 

Conservatorio  Nációnál  de  Música  íp.  343),  free  dailv,  10  to  5. 

Escuela  Nációnál  Preparatoria  (Colegio  de  San  Ildefonao,  p.  360),  free 
daily,  10  to  5. 

Escuela  Nációnál  de  Ingenieros  (Colegio  de  Minerfa,  or  School  of  Mines. 
p.  330),  free  daily,  10  to  ő.  Rich  collection  of  minerals  and  paleontologicai 
specimens. 

Instituto  Geológico  Nációnál  (p.  341),  free  daily,  10  to  5.  Geological 
and  other  specimens. 

Museo  Nációnál  de  AríHlería  (p.  369),  free  daily  except  Sunday,  10  to  5. 
War  trophies.  Not  specially  ín  teresting  to  the  tourist. 

Museo  Nációnál  (p.  298),  highly  interesting,  daily  (free)  except  Satur- 
day (closed)  from  10  to  1.  (The  hours  of  admission  are  subject  to  chanfi;e.) 

Museo  Tecnológico  Industrial  (p.  331),  free  daily,  10  to  6.  A  collection 
of  the  products  of  the  country,  with  free  catalogue. 

Museo  Zoológico  de  Chapultepec  (a  zoological  garden  of  i)ut  little  inter- 
est, just  without  the  Chapultepec  Fark  gates),  free  daily,  8  to  7. 

Palacio  Municipal  (p.  292),  with  somé  interesting  records  of  Spanish- 
Colonial  times,  daily  (tree),  10  to  ő. 

Palacio  Nációnál  (p.  267).  Card  of  admission  (free)  from  the  Intendente 
(at  the  Intendencia)  del  Palacio,  in  the  palace.  The  courts  (or  patios) 
are  always  open. 

Panteon  de  San  Femando  (p.  337),  daily,  9  to  5. 
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Penüenciaría  dd  Duirito  Federal  (p.  308).  Card  of  admiasion  from  the 
director  in  chaxse. 

Ohief  AttracttonB.  Plaza  Mayor  (p.  261)  ;  Cathedrál  (p.  272}  ; 
Académia  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  308);  Museo  Nációnál  (p.  298);  Pcdacio 
Nacwnal  (p.  267) ;  Alameda  (p.  327) ;  Paaeo  de  la  Reforma  (p.  372) ;  Cos- 
tíüo  y  Parque  de  Chapidtepec  (p.  379);  Biblioteca  Nációnál  (p.  344); 
Colegio  de  San  Yldefonso  (p.  360);  Arbol  de  la  Noche  Triste  (p.  418); 
Igleaia  y  Pocito  de  Guadalupe  (p.  392) ;  Iglesia  de  San  Francisco  (p.  321) ; 
view  from  the  Cathedrál  Tower  and  from  the  Colegio  Müitar  at  Chapid- 
tepec; the  old  School  of  Mines  (p.  330) ;  the  leajiing  Church  of  La  Profeaa 
(p.  318);  La  Viga  (p.  350);  The  Pedregal  (p.  411);  El  Panteon  de  San 
Femando  (p.  337)';  InstittUo  Geológico  Nációnál  (p.  341);  the  Archives 
and  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys,  in  the  Palacio  Municipal  (p. 
292);  the  Art  Rooms  (free)  of  the  Sonora  News  Company  (p.  320). 

A  superíicial  idea  of  Mexico  City  can  be  gained  in  three  or  four  days, 
but  fully  that  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  Museo,  the  National  Pic- 
ture GaUery,  the  Cathedrál,  the  Church  and  Shrine  of  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe,  and  Chapultepec.  Certain  of  the  minor  churches  are  of  his- 
torical  interest;  likewise  the  suburban  towns  of  Tacubaya,  San  Angel, 
Tlalpan,  Coyoacan,  Tacuba,  Azcapotzalco,  and  so  on.  Many  foreign 
visitors  will  wish  to  inspect  the  sigantic  Buli-Ring  (p.  xcvii)  evén  if  they 
do  not  witness  the  unadulterated  spectacle  of  a  Spanish  buU-fight.  Lovers 
of  baseball  will  be  interested  in  seeing  a  pdota  exhibition  (described  at 
p.  cziii). 

Situation,  Eüstory,  and  Character  of  the  City. 

Mexico  City  {La  Ciudad  de  Méjico,  commonly  called 
Mexico>;  capital  of  the  Federal  District  and  of  the  RepubUc, 
the  residence  of  the  President,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  a  uni- 
versity;  the  social,  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the 
Republic,  Hes  in  latitude  19°  26'  N.  of  the  equator,  and  in 
longitude  99°  6'  45"  W.  from  Greenwich,  at  an  altitudé  of 
7,434  ft.  above  the  sea  —  the  nearest  point  of  which  is  263 
miles  distant,  on  the  E.  The  census  of  1900  registered  a  popu- 
lation  of  368,177,  while  that  of  1910  showed  470,679,  the  in- 
crease  being  due  chiefly  to  the  steady  influx  of  foreigners,  and 
to  sanitary  measures  which  help  to  decrease  the  death  rate.  It 
isperhapsthe  oldest  city  on  the  American  continent,  its  authen- 
tic  history  dating  back  to  the  12th  century.  The  ancient  Aztec 
metropolis  of  TenocMitlán  (capital  of  the  Empire  of  Monte- 
zmna)  had  for  its  centre  the  great  teocalli  (p.  clxviii)  which  was 
on  or  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Cathedrál  —  the 
mother  church  of  New  Spain.  This  giant  pyramid,  along  with 
the  Aztec  city,  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Spanish 
invaders  that  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  above  gromid.  As 
the  Indián  temples  were  of  massive  construction  it  is  sup- 
posed  that  they  gradually  sunk  out  of  sight  (just  as  the  pre- 
sent  city  is  doing),  and  now  lie  buried  beneath  the  modem 
capital.^ 

1  This  sinking  process  is  particularly  observable  in  the  case  of  the 
Eseuda  Nadonal  de  Ingenieroa  (p.  330),  the  Loreto  Church  (p.  362),  that 
of. La  Santísima  Trinidad  (p.  365)  and  La  Profeaa  (p.  318).  For  years  these 
sometime  fine  stnictures  have  been  sinking  and  threatening  a  coUapse. 
In  the  School  of  Engineers  (the  old  Palacio  de  Minas),  adjacent  to  the 
new  Correot  the  walls,  pillára  and  corridors  have,  in  certain  places,  sunk 
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"  The  Ancient  Tenochtitlán  was  shaped  liké  a  parallel- 
ogram  and  covered  the  same  spot  occupied  by  the  present 
capital.  The  great  causeways  touched  it  in  the  same  points; 
the  streets  ran  in  much  the  same  direction,  nearly  from  N.  to 
S.  and  from  E.  to  W.;  and  the  four  principal  quarters  of  the 
townare  stillknownamong  the  Indians  by  their  ancient  names. 

*'The  old  dikes  were  three  in  number:  that  of  Iztapalapan 
(now  the  road  to  Coyoacan)  by  which  the  Spaniards  entered, 
approaching  the  city  from  the  S.;  that  of  Tepeyacac  (now 
the  Boulevard  to  Guadalupe),  on  the  N.,  which,  continuing 
the  principal  street,  might  be  regarded,  alsó,  as  a  continua- 
tion  of  the  first  causeway,  and,  lastly,  the  dike  of  Tlacopan 
(now  the  Calle  del  Puente  de  Alvarado  and  the  Tacuba  Road), 
connecting  the  island-city  with  the  continent  on  the  W.  This 
last  causeway,  memorable  for  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  Sad  Night  (p.  clxxxiii),  was  about  two  miles 
in  length.  They  were  all  Duilt  in  the  same  substantial  manner, 
of  lime  and  stone,  were  defended  by  draw-bridges  {puentes 
levadizos),  and  were  wide  enough  for  twelve  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast.  The  edifíces  (of  which  it  is  aííirmed  there  were 
120,000)  were  constructed  of  a  red,  porous  stone,  with  somé 
reference  to  architectural  solidity,  if  not  elegance.  The  man- 
síons  of  the  nobility  were  on  a  scale  of  rude  magnificénce  cor- 
respondíng  with  their  state.  They  were  low,  seldom  more 
than  one  floor,  never  exceéding  two.  They  were  spread  over 
a  wide  extent  of  ground,  were  arranged  in  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  a  court  in  the  centre,  and  were  surrounded  by 
porticos  or  vortales,  embellished  with  porphyry  andjasper, 
while  not  unirequently  a  f ountain  of  crystal  water  in  the  centre 
shed  a  grateful  coolness  though  the  air.  Most  of  the  streets 
were  mean  and  narrow.  Somé  few,  however,  were  wide  and  of 
great  length.  The  principal  street,  conducting  from  the  great 
southem  causeway,  penetrated  in  a  straight  line  the  whole 
length  of  the  city,  and  afforded  a  noble  vista,  in  which  the 
long  lines  of  low  stone  edifices  were  broken  occasionally  by 
intervening  gardens,  rising  on  terraces  and  displaying  all  the 
pomp  of  Aztec  horticulture. 

"  The  greater  streets,  which  were  coated  with  a  hard  cement, 
were  intersected  by  canals  almost  Venetian  in  their  multi- 
plicity.  Somé  of  these  were  ílanked  by  a  sohd  way  which 
served  as  a  foot-walk  for  passen^ers,  and  as  a  landing-place 
where  boats  might  discharge  their  cargoes.   The  canals  were 

as  much  as  40  inches;  a  defect  very  ooticeable  in  the  centre  of  the  struo- 
ture.  The  Loreto  eh.  leans  toward  the  E.,  and  since  its  erection  somé  two 
hundred  years  ago  it  has  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of  half  a  centiméter  a 
year  —  a  little  more  than  a  yard  in  two  centuries.  These  buildings  were 
constructed  by  the  celebrated  architect  Manud  Tolaa^  and  since  that 
worthy  man  died  without  confession.  certain  priests  predict  the  total 
coUapse  of  the  two  buildings  —  perhaps  within  the  next  century  or  so. 
(Gomp.  Valley  of  Mexico.  p.  244.) 
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traversed  by  numerous  bridgés,  many  of  which  could  be  raised, 
affording  the  means  of  cutting  off  communícation  between 
differeat  parts  of  the  city.  The  surface  of  these  inland  seas, 
as  Cortés  styles  them,  was  darkened  by  thousands  of  canoes  — 
an  Indián  term  —  industriously  engaged  in  the  traffic  betweeíi 
these  little  communíties.  How  gay  and  picturesque  must 
have  been  the  aspect  of  the  laké  in  those  days,  with  its  shining 
cities,  and  flowering  islets  (chinampas,  or  floating  gardens) 
rocking,  as  it  were,  at  anchor  on  the  fair  bosom  of  its  waters ! 

"  The  city  was  said  to  be  nearly  three  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence.  The  immense  size  of  its  great  market-place ;  the  long 
lines  of  edifices,  vestiges  of  whose  ruins  máy  still  be  found  in 
the  suburbs,  miles  from  the  modem  city;  the  fame  of  the 
metropolis  throughout  Anáhuac,  all  attest  a  population  far 
beyond  that  of  the  present  capital."^  (Prescott's  Conquest  of 
Mexico.) 

The  Calendar  Stone  and  the  Sacrificial  Stone  along  with 
many  other  idols,  monoliths  and  remains  of  the  old  civiliza- 
tion  have  been  dug.up  from  the  sub-soil,  and  Indián  relics 
to-day  reward  the  searcher  in  almost  any  spot.  The  ancient 
city  is  said  to  have  been  fomided  July  18,  1325,  on  what  was 
thenan  isiandin  thesalt  Laké  of  Texcoco,  albeit  historians 
point  to  the  occupation  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  by  the  Tol- 
tecs  in  the  year  700.  Somé  of  the  Aztec  houses  were  constructed 
on  piles,  liké  the  pre-historic  Swiss  laké  dwellings,  and  liké 
those  of  Malaysia  of  to-day.  To  protect  the  capitaí  from  the 
inundationsto  which  it  was  subject,  the  early  Aztecs  orMexica 
constructed  an  elaborate  system  of  dikes,  the  remains  of 
which  can  still  be  seen.  In  1466  Montezuma  I  ordered  a  dike 
7|M.  long  and  65  ft.  wide  to  be  constructed.  These  dikes  and 
their  bridges  proved  the  imdoing  of  the  Spaniards  on  more 
than  one  occasion. 

With  the  downfall  of  TenochtiÜány  the  Spaniards  set  about 
their  work  of  destruction  and  reconstruction.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal  zealots  destroyed  the  Indián  idols,  the  canals  were  fiiled 
in  with  the  débris  of  the  demolished  Aztec  temples  and 
houses,  and  in  '*less  than  four  years  from  the  demolition  of 
the  ancient  metropolis,  a  new  city  had  arisen  on  its  ruins. 
It  occupied  so  exactly  the  same  site  as  its  predecessor,  that 
the  plaza  mayoTj  or  great  square,  was  the  same  spot  which 
had  been  covered  by  the  huge  teocolli  and  the  palace  of 
Montezuma;  while  the  principal  streets  took  their  departure 
as  before  from  this  central  point,  and,  passing  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  city,  terminated  at  the  principal  cause- 
ways.  Great -alterations,  however,  took  place  in  the  fashion 
of  the  architecture.  The  streets  were  widened  and  many  of 

1  Bernal  Diaz  (História  de  la  Conquista)  says  the  city  had  a  circum- 
ference  of  10  M.  and  a  population  of  60,000.  CortéSt  in  one  of  hia  letters. 
compared  the  Aztec  city  to  Seville. 
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those  which  had  hitherto  been  waterways  were  made  solid. 
The  edifices  were  constructed  on  a  plán  more  to  the  taste  and 
requirements  of  a  European  populatíon.  On  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  the  war-god  rose  the  stately  Cathedral,  consecrated 
to  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  if  to'complete  the 
triumph  of  the  Cross,  the  foundations  were  laid  with  the  broken 
images  of  the  Aztec  gods."  The  Spaniards  changed  every- 
thing  but  the  valley  floor,  and  in  founding  the  present  city  on 
the  boggy,  unsanitary  site  of  the  Aztec  stronghold,  Cortés 

Eaved  the  way  for  the  untimely  death  of  many  thousands  of 
is  conntrymen  — •  inore  perhaps  (by  the  etemal  law  of  com- 
pensatíon)  than  wefe  killed  by  his  cohorts  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Aztec  capital.  In  1600  the  populatíon  consisted  of  about 
7,000  Spaniards  and  somé  8,000  Indians,  and  the  value  of  the 
reál  estate  was  upward  of  20  miliions  of  pesos.  Despite  its  no- 
torious  mihealthfulness  the  city  grew  apace,  and  in  1750  it 
was  of  such  size  and  importance  that  its  populatíon  was  said 
to  number  90,000.  At  tnat  period  it  was  a  filthjr  mud-hole, 
unpaved,  unprotected  and  undrained.  The  Spamsh  histórián 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.  wrote  that  Madrid  era 
la  corte  más  sucia  qve  se  conocia  en  Europe  (the  dirtiest  capital 
in  Europe)  could  have  said  with  truth  that  Mexico  City  ín 
the  ISth  cent.  was  tíie  oldest  and  filthijBst  city  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent. 

fWhen  forty  years  later  Jüan  Vicente  de  Güemez  Pacheco 
de  Padiüa  (Conde  de  RevtUagigedó)  came  from  Spain  as 
Viceroy  (1789-94),  he  undertook  improvements  which  cause 
him  to  be  regarded  as  the  reál  founder  of  the  modem  city. 
He  corrected  many  abuses  and  instituted  many  good  ideas 
in  civic  govemment.  Serious  efforts  were  made  to  drain  the 
metropolis ;  the  f ootpads  which  inf ested  the  streets  were  ex- 
terminated ;  graftera  were  relegated  to  the  limbo  designed  by 
fate  for  all  such  social  vultures,  and  those  who  were  not  ex- 
ecuted  were  imprisoned  or  banished.  An  effective  police  force 
was  established,  and  life  became  fairly  safe  for  the  fírst  time 
in  the  history  of  the  place.  Henceforth  the  city  graduaUy  as- 
sumed  its  present  aspect.  Its  greatest  growth  and  expansíon 
began  about  1890;  a  series  of  the  old  city  maps  shows  that 
for  the  hundred  years  which  followed  1794,  it  was  almost 
stationary. 

Since  the  Conquest  there  have  been  fi  ve  great  inundations,  one  of 
which  lasted  five  years.  During  this  interval  the  seat  of  govemment  was 
removed  to  the  adjacent  suburb  of  Tacubaya;  communication  was  had 
by  means  of  boats;  trade  was  paralyzed  and  the  misery  of  the  lower 
classes  was  appalling.  There  were  no  oellars,  and  when  i^e  waters  of  the 
íake  flooded  the  buildings  they  deposited  therein  the  accumulated  filth 
of  centuries;  producing  terribíe  epidemics  and  revenging  the  Aztecs  for 
the  Spanish  invasion.  The  contrast  between  the  pagan  Aatec  city  with 
its  stately  buildings  and  its  myriad  canals  alive  with  the  gay  pirogues  of 
the  pleasure-loving  people,  and  that  of  the  Chriatian  Spaniards  with  its 
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fílth,  it8  piliories  and  grisly  gallows,  it8  footpadjB,  dirty  lanes  and  un- 
sanitary  nomes,  was  siffiiifícant. 

For  many  yeare  the  Flaza  Mayor  was  only  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  level  of 
Laké  Texcoco.  Owing  to  the  constant  evaporation  of  its  waters  the  sur- 
face  of  the  laké  is  now  much  lower  than  during  the  vice-regal  period. 

The  Present  City.  The  íirst  intelligent  and  sustained  ef- 
f orts  to  beautify  the  modem  capital  were  made  by  Maximilián 
and  Carlota.  The  Plaza  MayQVj  then  an  empty  expanse  of 
stone  pavement,  was  con verted  intő  the  present  zócalo.  The 
idea  01  planting  flowers  and  trees  in  the  central  sqiiare  pleased 
the  Mexicans,  and  the  pretty,  flower-embowered  plazuelas  of 
other  towns  in  the  Repubhc  owe  their  being  to  this  imperial 
initiative.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  beautified  Chapvttepec, 
added  to  the  charm  of  the  Alameday  modernized  the  Paseo  de 
la  Reformaf  and  showed  the  Mexicans  that  they  had  the  setting 
for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  the  world.  The  famous 
Reform  Laws  of  Benito  Juarez  materially  aided  in  the  efforts 
to  improve  the  place.  Hitherto  the  principal  streets  were 
blocked  or  curtailed  by  vast  conventual  estates,  and  the 
clerics  obstinately  refused  to  sacrifice  their  rights  to  the 
spirit  of  progress.   But  the  Leyes  de  la  Reforma  changed  this. 

From  1810  to  1870  there  was  practicaíly  no  peace  in  the 
Republic;  revolutións  were  frequent,  the  city  was  the  scene 
of  almost  constant  internecine  strife,  commerce  barely  held 
its  own,  and  the  people  invested  their  money  in  nothing  that 
could  be  confiscated  or  destroyed.  With  the  advent  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  the  nation  found  itself  with  a  reál  man  at  its  head,  and 
to  that  man's  almost  limitless  patience  and  industry,  coupled 
with  phenomenal  foresight,  much  of  the  amplification  and 
symmetry  of  the  present  capital  is  due.  Diaz  welcomed  all 
foreigners,  and  about  1890  an  American  company  planned 
a  colonia  near  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma;  swamp  land  was 
converted  intő  dry  ground,  streets  were  laid  out  and  the  first 
house  of  the  present  Colonia  Juarez  was  erected. 

This  colony,  where  the  buildings  do  not  ha  ve  the  typical  and  national 
air  characteristic  of  those  in  the  older  part  of  the  city,  but  rather  a 
foreign,  or  semi-foreign  aspect,  has  expanded  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
Formerly  it  was  represented  by  a  few  houses  to  the  W.  of  the  Caües  de 
Bucardi,  and  S.-E.  of  the  Cuauhtemoc  Statue;  now  it  is  embraced  in,  and 
almost  fiUs,  the  vast  triangle  förmed  by  the  Calles  de  Bucardi  on  the  E,, 
the  Chapidtepec  and  Tacubaya  car-tracks  on  the  S.,  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma  on  the  N.,  and  the  Parque  de  Chapidtepec  on  the  W. 

The  streets  in  this  colony  are  named  (with  a  single  exception)  for 
foreign  cities:  Liverpool,  Berlin,  Vienna,  London,  etc.  The  exception  is 
the  Ccüle  de  Dinamarca  (Denmark),  the  fatherland  of  the  Dane  (Mr.  F.  P. 
Hoeck)  who  erected  the  first  house  in  the  district.  The  chief  plaza  is  alsó 
called  Dinamarca.  Land  values  here  have  risen  from  $3  per  square  méter 
in  1890  to  $50  or  more. 

Other  colonies  have  been  added  since,  and  new  ones  are 
being  planned,  thus  giving  the  present  city  a  wider  area  than 
it  formerly  had.  The  steady  innux  of  f oreigners,  —  a  sort  of 
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pacifíc  invasion,  —  coupled  with  Mexican  progressiveness,  ha  ve 
been  the  prime  factors  in  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  city;* 
advancing  itto  the  front  rankof  importance  in  Latin  America. 
Mexicans  now  proudly  consider  their  capátal  city  a  miniatűré 
Paris;  its  present  status  was  certainly  undreamed-of  in 
Colonial  times. 

The  capital  is  in  process  of  almost  constant  reformatíon; 
new  streets  are  being  cut  through,  the  hadendas  adjacent 
to  the  new  colonias  are  being  cut  up  intő  building  lots,  the 
commercial  centre  is  slowly  but  surely  shifting  westward 
from  its  originál  focus  at  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  hundreds  of 
new  houses  are  completed  each  year.  Mexico  City  has  no 
intention  of  resting  satisíied  with  a  great  yesterday,  but  is  de- 
termined  upon  making  a  f uture  f or  herself.  Between  visit  and 
visit  certain  spots  in  the  city  grow  almost  out  of  recognition. 
Hitherto  dirty  squares  are  found  changed  intő  flower-decked 
plttzas;  squat  buildings  of  Colonial  days  are  demolished  and 
rise  as  sky-scrapers,  and  an  enlightened  Government  is  found 
spending  vast  sums  in  beautifying  the  old  capital,  and  in 
erecting  suitable  houses  for  its  municipal  departments.  The 
new  Palacio  Legislativo  in  course  of  erection  in  the  Plaza 
de  la  RepMica  (Pl.  E,  4)  will  cost  upward  of  ten  millions 
of  pesos,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures  in  Latin  America.  The  new  and  palatial  residence  of 
Govemor  Landa  y  EscandoUy  near  the  proposed  palaciOf  is 
a  striking  application  of  Gothic  motives  to  secular  architect- 
ure,  and  is  indicative  of  the  wealth  that  will  be  lavished  on 
the  f uture  homes  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  present  city  is  about  15  square 
miles,  divided  intő  Cuarteles,  or  Demarcaciones,  and  sub- 
divided  intő  squares  or  mamanas.  There  are  at  present  8 
of  the  former,  but  the  continued  growth  and  spread  of  the 
city  toward  the  S.-W.  will  no  doubt  necessitate  addíng  new 
ones  from  time  to  time.  There  are  about  1,000  mamanas 
with  2,500  or  more  streets  (calles)  and  lanes  (caüejones) ;  many 
plazasy  and  somé  22,000  houses  {casas).  Upward  of  200  miles 
of  tramways  {tranvía>s)  gridiron  the  city  and  suburbs,  and  the 
former  is  lighted  by  2,500  arc-lamps,  and  almost  as  many  in- 
candescents,  and  is  policed  by  about  2,000  gendarmes.  The 
CaUe  de  San  Jüan  de  Letran  is  taken  as  the  dividing-line,  or 
e/e,  between  the  older  part  of  the  city  at  the  E.  and  the 
Qewer  portion  at  the  W.  Each  cuartel  is  under  the  super- 
vision  of  a  comisario  —  housed  in  the  comisaría,  or  police- 
station  —  and  he,  in  tum,  is  responsible  to  an  inspeclor  gen- 
erál. The  Chief  of  Police,  the  Inspector  General,  and  similar 
officials,  are  amenable  to  the  Gobernador  (govemor)  del  Dis- 
trüo  Federal.  Cuarteles  III  and  IV  are  the  oldest;  and  III, 
IV,  and  Varé  the  most  populous.  Cuarteles  VII  and  VIII 
illustrate  graphically  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city. 
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The  Older  Quarter  of  the  city  —  that  portion  lying  to  the 
E.,  north  and  S.  of  the  Cathedral  and  Pakcio — has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  new  portion^  whose  trend  is  steadíly  westward 
and  is  of  a  progressive  nature.  The  old  portion  contains  but 
little  of  reál  interest  to  the  traveller.  Particularly  to  be 
avoided  is  that  region  to  the  N.-W.  of  San  Lázaro  (Pl.  I,  3) 
called  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa,  as  it  is  the  plague  and  crime-spot  of 
the  city.  It  is  a  sort  of  native  Ghetto  with  dirty  and  microbic 
streets,  repulsíve  sights  and  evil  smells ;  where  the  inhabitants 
could  never  be  accused  of  excessive  tidiness.  The  eniightened 
"City  Fathers"  propose  tb  take  energetic  measures  to  ciean 
or  stamp  out  this  foul  region,  whích  is  just  as  oífensive  to  in- 
tellígent  Mexicans  as  it  is  to  foreign  visitors. 

The  Calles,  of  which  there  are  oftentimes  a  Ist,  2d,  3d 
and  so  on  of  the  same  name,  referred  to  by  Mexicans  as  CaUes 
de  Dioa  (streets  of  God),  though  mostly  decked  out  with  new 
names,  are  nearly  all  rich  in  íiistorical  interest  -r-  theatres  of 
stirríng  events  prior  to  and  after  the  Conqiiest.  Repeated 
municipal  edicts  have  changed  many  of  the  old  names,  and 
the  devastating  hand  of  progress  has  demolished  not  a.  few 
of  the  quaint  old  churches  and  seigniorial  houses  which  once 
ílanked  them,  but  their  legendary  románcé  and  history  is 
enshrined  in  more  than  one  volume  of  poetry  and  prose. 
Many  of  the  streets  were  once  named  for  Indián  heroes  (of 
the  Spanish  in  vasion),  for  churches,  convents  or  religious 
orders,  but  the  present  tendency  is  to  apply  more  m(xiem 
names,  albeit  certain  of  the  old  ones  have  been  retained 
because  of  their  historícaí  associations.  The  street  nomen- 
clature  of  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  W.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor 
was  readjusted  in  1908,  and  many  of  the  names  in  the  older, 
or  eastem  quarter  of  the  city  were  changed  in  1909.  The 
aim,  with  special  regard  to  the  coloniaSf  is  to  enable  one  to 
locate  the  section  of  the  city  as  soon  as  the  street  name  is 
given;  for  example,  in  the  Colonia  Santa  Maria  all  streets 
running  N.  and  S.  are  named  for  trees;  those  from  E.  to  W. 
for  flowers  or  for  notable  Mexicans.  As  mentioned  at  p.  255, 
the  C.  Juarez  streets  are  named  for  foreign  cities;  C.  Roma 
and  Condesa  for  Mex.  states  and  cities;  C.  Cuauhiemoc  for 
rivers;  C.  San  Rafael  for  celebrated  men  of  all  nationalities, 
and  so  on.  The  streets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new 
Palacio  Legislativo  (Pl.  E,  4)  bear  the  names  of  the  DipiUados 
Constituyentes,  or  representatives  who  framed  the  existing 
Constítution,  in  1857.  The  names  of  certain  of  the  old-time 
streets,  such  as  El  Puerúe  de  Jesus  (bridge  of  Jesus),  Puerta 
FaUa  de  San  Andris  (falsé  door  of  St.  Andrew),  Niflo  Perdido 
(lost  child),  CaUe  de  las  Ratas  (street  of  the  rats)  and  so  on, 
were  historical  puzzles  to  the  f  oreigner. 

The  noisy  Avenida  de  San  Francisco  (prolonging  the  Ave. 
Juarez  to  the  Plaza  Mayor)  ^  the  Caüe  de  Gante,  the  Ave. 
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16  de  Septiembre,  and  the  cross-streets  nrhich  lead  thence 
to  San  Francisco  and  on  to  the  broad  Ave,  Cinco  de  Mayo, 
are  the  busiest,  and,  'to  the  foreigner,  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting thoroughfares  of  the  city;  they  all  lie  within  the 
commercial  and  money-making  quarter,  and  are  usually 
thronged.  The  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  is  the  Broadway,  or 
Strand,  of  Mexico ;  here  many  f  oreigners  ha  ve  beautif  ul  shops, 
and  the  massive,  time-stained  houses  have  a  solid  dignity 
which  evén  the  earthquakes  usually  fail  to  disturb.  The 
square  bounded  by  Gante  on  the  E.,  San  Francisco  on  the  N., 
San  Jüan  de  Letran  on  the  W.,  anel  the  Ave.  16  de  Septienibre 
on  the  S.,  is  the  nerve-centre  of  American  activity.  This 
alsó  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Ave.  5  de  Mayo,  where 
cluster  the  railway  and  steamship  oflBces,  and  where  stands 
the  magnifícent  home  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co,  of  New 
York.  On  GarUe  the  íine  show-rooms  (antiques)  of  the  Sonora 
News  Co.  possess  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  tourist: 
the  exhibitión  of  old  pictures  ranks  next  in  point  of  size  and 
richness  to  that  of  tne  Noiional  Art  GaUery.  Here  alsó  is 
the  noble  old  Church  of  San  Francisco  (p.  321),  one  of  the 
fínest  ecclesiological  relics  in  the  city;  it  was  erected  witha 
money  grant  of  Hernan  Cortés,  and  was,  for  a  century  or  so, 
the  focus  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  New  Spain.  Next  door 
to  this  eh.  is  that  of  San  Fdipe  de  Jesus  (p.  325),  a  fine  new 
temple  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mexico's  rrotomartyr. 

The  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  and  the  contiguous  streets  awaken 
memories  of  Paris,  Naples  and  Madrid;  they  are  among  the 
liveliest  in  the  city,  and  one  will  rarely  see  a  more  pleasing 
spectacle  than  they  offer  on  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday.  The  beau- 
tiful  sunshine  adds  a  p^rmanent  charm,  and  the  national 
vivaciousness,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  people,  differen- 
tiate  the  streets  and  the  crowd  from  those  of  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  city.  At  certain  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  just  before 
twilight  on  any  day,  they  are  usually  thronged  with  hand- 
some  women,  gay  equipages,  hurrying  messengers,  merchants, 

{)riests,  American  promoters,  buU-baiters,  cargadoreSf  dawd- 
ing  lagartijos  (lizards,  or  loungers)  and  groups  of  animated 
men  who  talk  business,  dodge  automobiles,  sinoke  cigarettes, 
suck  cane-heads,  deplore  the  high  prices  of  rents,  discuss  the 
phenomenal  rise  in  city  realty,  question  the  stability  of  the 
gold-standard  and  the  fluctuations  of  silver,  and  pass  the 
sunny  hours  with  true  Latin  insouciance.  On  every  side  one 
sees  hats  lifted,  fíngers  wiggled  in  salutations,  bowing,  hand- 
shaking  and  introductions  and  leave-takings,  while  the  air 
vibrates  with  greetings,  laughter,  .compliments,  protestations 
and  gesticulations,  and  a  varying  mediey  of  street  cries. 

Lottery-ticket  venders  —  tho  halt,  the  lamé.  and  the  blínd  — 
needle  their  odoriferous  way  through  the  democratic  throng, 
dangling  stríps  of  tissue  tickets  before  one's  eyes  and  oíTering 
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vast  fortunes  in  strident  and  wheedling  voices.  Occasionally 
a  squád  of  trim  soldiers  marches  by  with  measured  and  re- 
sounding  tread,  and  as  the  memory-quickening  music  of  drum 
and  claríon  shatters  tHe  air,  the  políticians  of  the  old  régime 
regard  each  other  questioningly,  shrug  theirpadded  shouWers, 
twist  their  elaborately  waxed  Imperial  mustachios,  grimace, 
show  the  pahns  of  their  hands  expressively,  and  take  the 
hint  ingeniously  offered  by  a  stróng  and  stable  government  im- 
patient  of  revolutions  or  pronunciamierUos.  In  a  single  square 
one  may  see  representatives  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  Indián 
tribes — the  sad  and  degraded  descendants  of  the  early 
Tzins  —  and  with  them  the  peoples  of  a  score  or  more  foreign 
nations.  A  steady  stream  of  carriages,  automobiles  and  minor 
vehicles  surges  along  the  thoroughf are,  and  not  only  renders 
one  dizzy  with  the  roar  of  traffic,  but  makes  the  safe  crossing 
of  the  Street  an  acrobatic  accomplishment  of  which  one  soon 
grows  proud.  At  micíday  certain  of  the  "  to-morrow  moming  " 
newspapers,  printed  in  the  vemacular,  and  containing  the 
latest  (sic)  telegrams,  come  hot  from  the  press;  putting  foreign 
enterprise  to  the  blush  and  fílling  the  caUes  with  yeUing 
newsboys.  Beggars  sidle  up  to  one  andsolícit  alms  —  /un 
socorro  por  el  amor  de  Diosf  —  the  while  keeping  a  watchf  ul, 
flounder-like  eye  on  the  vigilant  gendarme  stationed  atthe 
street-corner.  Through  these  congested  ways  (which  are  not 
over  20  ft.  wide)  the  ptUque-sodden  cabmen  drive  as  reck- 
lessly  as  the  more  enlightened,  but  equally  heedless,  aiUo- 
movilistdSf  and  when  one  takes  to  the  streets  to  pass  a  dawdler, 
care  and  foresight  are  requisites. 

Toward  twilight  —  the  hour  decreed  by  fashion  f or  its 
devotees  to  promenade  —  the  crowd  grows  denser  and  the 
racket  increases.  Then,  a  certain  class  of  bedizened  and 
enamelled  mujerzuelas  (disciples  of  the  half-world),  who  ha  ve 
slept  the  sweet  morning  hours  away,  make  their  début;  the 
shop-windows  light  up,  hundreds  of  electric  signs  flash  in  the 
growing  darkness,  and  a  steady  stream  of  glittering  turn-outs 
rolls  in  from  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  —  brightened  here  and 
there  by  modish  Parisian  toilettes,  and  the  gold-lace,  and  ad- 
miral-like  uniforms  of  popular  toreros.  Then  all  Mexico  comes 
forward  to  its  balconies  to  see  and  to  be  seen ;  the  agile  rateros 
begin  to  ply  their  light-fingered  trade;  the  air  is  redolent  of 
pertumé  and  is  fiiled  with  the  swishing  of  skirts  and  the  sounds 
of  a  moving  throng;  flower-venders  race  alongside  the  open 
carriages  and  thrust  in  huge  bouquets  of  dewy  fiowers  arranged 
in  the  most  doubtf  ul  taste ;  and  dog-venders  appear  on  the  scene 
and  offer  diminutive,  and  sometimes  expostulating,  canines  — 
fluffy  and  be-ribboned  —  to  the  pedestrians.  From  across 
the  fiat  roofs  come  the  tones  of  church-bells  —  metal-tongued 
muezzins  calling  the  devotees  to  vespers  and  to  prayer. 

Few,  too  few,  of  the  national  costumes  appear  in  these  as- 
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semblies.  The  graceful  mantiüa  is  still  in  vogűei  but  the  usual 
gowns  of  the  ladies  áre  Parisian,  with  a  spice  of  Spain  — 
noticeable  for  their  variety  and  elegance.  As  a  rule  the  mili- 
tary  aspect  of  the  streets  is  pleasing  to  the  visitor.  The  Mexi- 
can  sbldado  in  his  neat  uniform  is  a  conspicuous  fígure  in  the 
city  life,  and  squads  of  soldiers  captaíned  by  dasUng  oflScers 
are  f requently  to  be  seen  marching  between  the  different  bar- 
racks ;  the  f oot-soldiers  recall  those  of  Italy,  while  the  uniforms 
of  the  cavalry  oflScers  áre  after  Teutonic  designs. 

Toward  8  o'clock  the  cafés  fiill  up,  and  the  streets  are  then 
a  blaze  of  yellow  light.  Soon  the  theatres  open  their  doors; 
at  9  the  caJles  are  as  quiet  as  they  erstwhile  were  noisy,  and 
at  10  a  graveyard  stillness  broods  over  them.  Only  the 
echoing  tread  of  a  belated  pedestrian,  or  of  a  gendarmej 
breaks  the  quiet,  and  until  moming  the  capital  is  as  still,  as 
safe,  and  as  peaceful,  as  onecould  wish.. 

The  American  Club  faces  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre,  while 
overlooking  the  Ave.  de  San  Francisco  is  the  famous  Jockey 
Club  —  celebrated  alike  for  the  aristocracy  of  its  members 
and  for  the  beautiful,  tile-covered  house  which  shelters  it. 
Directly  across  the  callejon  which  ílanks  the  building  on  the 
west  and  runs  its  entire  length,  is  the  huge  seigniorial  mansion 
knoWn  as  the  Palacio  de  Escandon,  with  the  attractive  Plazu- 
ela  de  Gv/irdiola,  and  its  miniatűré  meteorological  station  — 
facing  one  of  the  busiest  corners  in  the  city. 

This  observaiorio  meteorológico  was  a  gif  t  to  the  city  (in  1907)  by  SéwrM 
Labadie  Sucesores  y  Companía.  Tlie  two  horizontal  thenuometers  (íer- 
mómetroa)  on  the  N.  face  register  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera- 
ture  (Centigrade) ;  the  upper  verticai  'one  the  Fahrenheit  temperature; 
and  the  lower  verticai  one  the  temperature  (temperatura)  of  the  sub-soil. 
On  the  S.  face  is  an  aneroid  barométer  (barómetro  aneroide) ;  a  thermome- 
ter  (termometrógrafo)  which  marks  the  maximum  and  minimum  temper- 
Ature  of  each  24  hours,  and  a  hygrometer  (higrómetro)  which  registers 
the  humidity  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the  E.  face  is  a  barométer  which 
determines  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air;  and  a  table  which  marks 
(in  meters)  the  height  of  the  chief  cities  and  mountains  of  the  world.  The 
large  thermometer  in  the  W.  face  shows  Fahr.^  and  Cent.  temperatures 
on  a  comparative  scale. 


*  As  the  majority  of  Americans  are  familiar  with  Fahrenheit  thermo- 
meters,  and  asOentigrade  instruments  arecommonly  used  in  Mexico,  the 
travelier  may  liké  to  remember  the  following  tables  for  reducing  — 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade.  //  above  zero.  —  Multiply  difference  be- 
tween number  of  degrees  and  32  by  6,  and  divide  product  by  9. 

Thus,  212°  - 32°  X  5+  9=  ISO** X  5-5-9=  100°. 

//  below  zero.  —  Add  32  to  number  of  degrees,  multiply  sum  by  5,  and 
divide  product  by  9. 

Thus,  40°  +  32°  X  5 -5- 9  =  72°  X  5 -5- 9  =  — 40*. 

Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit.  //  above  freezinp-point.  —  Multiply 
number  of  degrees  by  9,  divide  product  by  5,  and  a(ul  32  to  quotient. 

Thus.  100°X9-^5=180°,and  180°-h32  =  2í2°. 

//  below  freezing-poirU.  —  Multiply  number  of  degrees  by  9,  divide 
product  by  6,  and  take  difference  between  32  and  quotient. 

Thus,  10°X9-í-ö-18°,  and  18°  <o  32-14°. 
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The  Plaza  Mayor  (described  in  detail  at  p.  265)  is  flanked 
on  the  N.  by  the  Cathedral,  on  the  E.  by  the  National  Palace, 
on  the  S.  by  the  Palacio  Municipal  and  Portai  de  las  Flores, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Portai  de  los  Mercadores  and  the  Monté 
de  Piedadf  or  National  Pawn-Shop.  In  the  Zócalo  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral  nearly  all  of  the  city  tram-cars  ha  ve  their  term- 
ini.  The  Flower  Markét,  or  Mercado  de  Flores,  —  handsome 
only  because  of  its  flowers,  —  stands  at  the  N.-W.  comer  of 
the  Cathedral. 

This  plaza  at  the  E.,  and  the  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  IV 
(Pl.  F,  4,  p.  373)  at  the  W.,  —  both  connected  in  a  straight  line 
by  the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco  and  the  Ave.  Juarez^  —  are 
good  points  to  fix  in  the  mind  from  which  to  get  one's  bearings. 
The  plaza  marks  the  one-time  centre  of  the  Colonial  city,  while 
the  Éronze  Horse  typifies  the  gráf  ting  of  the  old  on  to  the  new. 
The  chief  hotels,  the  foreign  business  houses,  somé  of  the  best 
shops,  and  much  of  the  attractive  city  life  lie  midway  between. 

Somé  3  squares  N.  of  the  Flower  Markét  is  the  old  Sardo 
Domingo  Church  (p.  353)  and  ptea,  and  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine  (p.  356),  where  the  hateful  Inquisition  had  its  first  head- 
quarters  in  New  Spain.  Immediately  to  the  S.-E.  of  this  spot, 
in  the  4"  Calle  de  DonceleSj  are  certain  of  the  govemment 
oífices,  the  School  of  Jurisprudence  and  a  hőst  of  public 
notaries  {notarios  públicos).  Here  alsó  is  the  old  Church  of 
La  Encarnación  (p.  357);  that  of  Santa  Catalina  de  Sena 
(p.  357),  and  the  splendid  old  Jesuit  College  of  San  Ildefonso 
(p.  360),  now  the  Éscuela  Nációnál  Preparatoria.  The  edifice 
is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  handsome  Colonial  structures 
in  the  city.  Hard  by,  too,  is  the  new  Cámera  de  Diputados, 
where  Congress  meets  from  Sept.  16  to  Dec.  15,  and  from 
April  1  to  May  15.  Due  E.  of  this  region  is  the  ancient 
church  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Loreto  (p.  362),  a  former  Jesuit 
stronghold  now  leaning  to  its  fali.  Toward  the  S.  is  the  Church 
of  La  Santísima  Trinidad  (p.  365),  with  one  of  the  finest 
Churrigueresque  fa^ades  in  the  city.  A  few  squares  E.  of  this 
eh.  is  the  San  Lázár o  Railway  Staiion  (p.  367),  the  New 
Penitentiary  (p.  368),  and  the  Rastro  Nuevo^  or  abattoir. 
Hereabout  the  neighborhood  is  dingy,  and  cleanliness  does 
not  have  its  habitat.  Though  now  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
unprepossessing  districts  of  the  city,  at  the  zenith  of  the 
Colonial  epoch  it  was  one  of  the  most  fashionable.  Between 
this  point  and  the  Palacio  Nációnál  (due  W.)  are  a  number 
of  architectural  relics  of  vice-regal  days:  huge  rambling 
pcdacioSy  constructed  of  pink  tezontle,  with  many  gargoyles 
and  many  niches  once  occupied  by  carved  saints.  Look  in 
whatever  direction  you  will,  the  gazé  rests  upon  a  church, 
and  at  noontime,  when  the  bells  ring  in  unison,  the  traveller 
is  reminded  of  early  mornings  in  Florence.  The  Caües  de  la 
Moneda,  which  ílank  the  Palacio  on  the  N.,  and  extend  out 
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toward  the  Santísima  Trinidad^  were  once  the  exact  centre 
of  the  wealth  and  power  of  New  Spain,  for  here  was  located 
the  mint  (p.  364)  from  which,  during  several  centuries,  there 
issued  a  stream  of  silver  vesos  so  long  that  it  reached  the 
marítime  bordér  of  far  Catnay.  Right  here,  too,  is  the  some- 
time  splendid  Escuela  or  Académia  de  Bellas  Artes  (p.  308), 
or  the  National  Picture  Gallery.  The  spot  was  an  art  centre 
before  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Not  far  away 
a  book  (the  first  issued  in  the  New  World)  was  printed  on  a 
printing-press  brought  from  Spain  25  years  before  Shake- 
speare was  bom.  Mass  was  said  in  somé  of  the  neighboring 
cnurches  half  a  century  before  Miles  Standish  was  bom,  or  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  dreamed  of  religious  liberty  in  a  Western 
world.  At  the  N.  side  of  the  Palacio  Naciortíil  —  and  an  in- 
tegrál part  of  that  great  edifice  —  is  the  highly  interesting 
Museo  NacUmal  (p.  298)  with  a  hőst  of  relics  of  a  civilization 
that  existed  here  centuries  before  Christopher  Columbus  was 
thought  oi. 

Just  as  the  Avenidas  de  S.  Francisco  and  Juarez  connect 
the  old  city  with  the  new,  so  does  the  broad,  and  foreign- 
looking  Ave.  Cinco  de  Mayo  link  the  Cathedral  —  one  of  the 
oldest,  and,  perchance,  the  most  interesting  ediíices  in  the  Re- 
public  —  with  the  superb  new  National  Theatre  —  the  one 
symbolic  of  the  early  Colonial  days,  the  other  of  20th  century 
Mexico  and  its  highest  architectural  achievement.  Imme- 
diately  to  the  N.-E.  of  this  splendid  theatre  is  the  new  Palacio 
de  Correos  (Post-Office,  p.  328),  indubitably  one  of  the  hand- 
somest  secular  structures  in  the  Republic.  Extending  back 
from  the  theatre  toward  the  W.  is  the  fine  Alameda  (p.  327), 
with  its  noble  trees,  playing  fountains,  sempitemal  sunshine, 
its  birds  and  perennially  blooming  fiowers.  The  neighborhood 
directly  to  the  N.  of  the  post-oífice  is  tawdry  and  uninterest- 
ing.  Next  door,  to  the  E.,  is  the  tottering  old  School  of  Mines 
(p.  330),  once  the  finest  structure  in  the  metropolis,  but  now 
sadly  iníirm,  and  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  splendid  sister- 
edifice  erected  a  century  later.  This  old  palacio,  which  once 
sheltered  General  U.  S.  Grant,  and  more  than  once  the  Em- 

Ceror  Maximilián,  is  slowly  sinking  intő  the  marlaceous  crater 
elow  the  city,  and  paving  the  way,  according  to  local  archi- 
tects,  for  anv  other  unusually  heavy  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  unstable  foundation  below  the  capital. 

South  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  in  the  midst  of  a  native  ghetto 
where  cleanliness  is  considered  a  sin  and  slothfulness  a  virtue, 
is  the  huge  Merced  Markét,  and  midway  between  it  and  the 

SUiza  is  the  Mbrcado  del  Volador,  or  so-called  Thieves' 
[arket  (Pl.  H,  4,  p.  296),  soon  to  berelegated  to  a  fathomless 
and  well-merited  oblivion.  Here  alsó  stands  the  fine  old 
University  (p.  343),  once  the  centre  of  learning  in  the  Crown 
Colonies,  and  bearing  the  same  relation  to  New  Spain  that 
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the  historic  Universüy  of  Salamanca  did  to  Old  Spain.  Far 
to  the  S.-E.  of  this  sp)ot  —  whichwas  once  a  play-ground 
in  the  yard  of  Montezuma's  Palace  —  is  La  Víg  a  (PT.  H,  6, 
p.  350)  with  its  vanished  gfory,  its  whilom  floating  gardens, 
and  its  gilded  memoríes.  Time  was  when  gay,  flower-decked, 
Indián  pirogues  from  Xochimüco  paddled  down  this  canal 
and  right  away  up  to  the  PorUd  de  las  Flores  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Plcusa  Mayor.  But  each  year  or  so  clips  a  bit  off  the  city 
end  of  this  now  tawdry  and  dirty  waterway,  and  in  this  hal- 
lowed  and  strenuous  cycle  its  N.  terminus  represents  a  long 
and  frowsy  walk  from  the  animated  Zócalo. 

Far  to  the  S.,  in  a  direct  line,  is  the  pléasant  suburban  town 
of  TlaLpan  (p.  405),  and  between  it  and  the  city  stands  the 
handsome  Clvb  Campestre  (described  at  p.  407),  and  theim- 
mense  Hospido  de  los  Pobrea  (p.  353),  completed  in  1907. 

To  the  E.  and  S.  are  the  lakes  of  Xochimüco ^  Texcoco,  Chalco 
and  their  smaller  dependencies ;  while  directly  northward  is 
the  famous  Hill  of  Tepeyac  (V.  Pl.  C,  2)  and  the  celebrated 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  op  Güadalupe,  described  at  p.  392. 

The  neighborhóod  immediately  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  is  devoted  to  many  huge  department  stores,  to  somé 
of  the  lai*gest  hative  banks  in  the  Repub.,  and  to  the  magnir 
fícent  old  Biblioteca  Nácidnál  (Pl.  G,  5,  p.  344)  housed  in 
the  old  San  Aaustin  Church  —  the  one-time  resort  of  religious 
enthusiasts  wno  went  hither  for  discipUnary  flagellation. 
Hard  by  is  the  house  in  which  Báron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt 
lodged  when  he  was  in  the  Mexican  capital,  and  near  here 
alsó  (in  the  2*  Calle  Capuchinas)  is  the  city  home  (Pl.  0,4)  of 
President  Porfirio  Diaz.  At  the  corner  of  the  1'  Calle  de 
Capuchinas  and  the  5'  Calle  Bolivár,  is  the  house  (tablet) 
where  Simon  Bolivár  lived  ín  1799. 

Due  S.  from  this  neighborhóod  is  the  old  Causeway  along 
which  the  valorous  Spaniards  came  firmly  but  jauntily  in 
1519  on  their  first  visit  to  the  Aztec  capital.  About  1  M.  to 
the  W.  is  the  frowsy,  but  vastly  celebrated  Belem  Prison 
(Pl.  F,  5,  p.  369),  and  near  it  is  the  Ciüdadela,  described  at 
p.  369. 

At  somé  little  distance  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  Bronzé  Horse 
(p.  373)  is  the  Colonia  Juarez,  one  of  the  finest  civic  im- 
provements  ever  grafted  on  to  the  old  city.  Here  American 
ideas  of  architecture  and  hygiene  ha  ve  attained  their  highest 
development  in  Mexico,  and  hence  they  have  radiated  a  wide- 
spread  influence  —  and  a  most  praiseworthy  one.  The  Colonia 
is  the  focus  of  the  American,  English,  French  and  Oerman 
wealth  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis;  the  clean  asphalt 
streets  —  somé  of  which  are  flanked  by  rows  of  fine  trees  — 
are  named  for  European  cities  —  Berlin,  Hamburg,  London, 
Liverpool,  Vienpa  and  the  liké  (comp.  p.  255).  Due  S.  across 
the  Cnapultepoc  and  Tacubaya  car-tracks  is  the  handsome 

* 
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CoLONiA  Roma  (due  likewise  to  American  capital  and  energy), 
one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  city's  suburbs,  with  avenues 
100  ft.  wide  and  side  streets  66  ft.  wide,  and  the  fine  Plaza 
de  Orizaba.  The  colony  dates  from  1903,  and  most  of  the 
houses  were  erected  and  sold  on  the  instalment  plán. 

Westward  still,  stretches  the  fine  new  Colonia  Condesa 
with  somé  splendid  public  fountains  and  the  gigantic  Buli- 
Ring  (comp.  p.  xcvii).  The  chief  plaza  is  the  P.  Miravaüe.  The 
caües  (as  well  as  those  of  the  C.  Roma)  are  named  for  Mexican 
States  and  cities.  Countryward  from  Condesa  are  the  Colonias 
DE  Hidalgó  and  Indianilla,  one  street  of  the  latter  being 
called  Caüe  dd  Hospitálj  the  remainder  named  for  noted 
physicians,  —  Pasteur^  Casimiro  Liceaga,  Claudio  Bernardf 
etc.  The  chief  plaza  is  the  P.  de  Hidalgó.  Still  further  toward 
the  S.  are  the  towns  of  Churubusco  (p.  407),  Coyoacan  (p.  '408), 
the  Pedregal  (p.  411),  La  Piedad  (p.  416),  and  San  Angd 
(p.  412).  In  the  hills  behind  the  latter  town  is  the  sometime 
interesting  ecclesiastical  retreat  known  as  El  Desierto 
(the  desert),  at  present  a  favorité  tríp  for  automobilists,  but 
without  absorbing  interest  ior  the  traveller.  Toward  the  S.-W. 
lie  Tacvbaya  (p.  417)  and  Mixcoac  (p.  416).  Between  Tacu^ 
haya  and  Condesa  are  the  wide  Parque  Central  and  the 
Plaza  del  Hipódromo. 

At  the  west  terminus  of  the  Pa,seo  de  la  Reforma  is  the 
magnifícent  hill-top  Castle  of  Chapultepec  (p.  379),  sur- 
rounded  by  the  finest  park  in  the  Republic.  The  Paseo  flanks 
the  Colonia  Juarez  on  the  N.,  and  beside  being  instinct  with 
historic  and  literary  associations,  it  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  frequented  boulevard  in  Mexico.  The  noteworthy  statues 
of  Charles  IV,  Columbus,  Ctuiuktemoc  and  that  to  Independ- 
ence,  are  described  at  pp.  373-8.  'Midway  between  the  Irón 
Horse  and  Chapvltepec,  on  the  N.,  is  the  Estación  de  Colonia 
of  the  National  Ilailways  of  Mexico.  Directly  to  the  rear 
of  this,  trending  toward  ChapuUepec,  is  the  new  Colonia 
CüAUHTEMoc,  with  strccts  named  for  well-known  rivers  —  the 
Rhine,  Danube,  Guadalquivir,  Tiber  and  whatnot.  The  chief 
plazas  are  those  of  JuanacaÜan  and  Necaxa.  Southward  is 
the  Recreation  Ground  of  the  Spanish  Colony.  Immediately 
to  the  N.  is  the  Colonia  de  San  Rafael  with  somé  wide 
streets  named  for  famous  men  —  Velasquez  de  León,  GuiUermo 
PrietOy  Garda  Icazbalceta  and  so  on.  The  Caües  de  Ramon 
Guzman,  and  their  short  and  narrow  prolongation,  the  Coüe 
de  Mejia,  form  a  direct  thoroughfare  between  the  Colonia 
rly.  station  and  those  of  Buena  Vista.  N.  of  the  San  Ra- 
fad  Colony  is  the  historic  San  Cosme,  flanked  on  the  N.  by 
the  fine  Colonia  de  Santa  Maria  (p.  341),  with  the  splen- 
did Institüto  Geológico  Nációnál  (p.  341),  and  a  flower- 
embowered  Alameda.  Countryward  are  the  Colonias  de  Santa 
Juli  A,  Tlaxpana,  Popotla,  Tacuba  (with  its  celebrated  Noche 
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Trüte  Tree  (p.418),  Azcapotzalco  and  the  station  of  Naucál- 
parrif  with  its  hill  and  shrine  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  loa  Remedios 
(p.  191). 

Central  Quarter  of  the  City. 

PlazÁ  de  la  CoNSTiTuaÓK.  Palacio  Nációnál.  Cathbdbal.  Munici- 
PAL  Palace.  Flower  Markét.  Portalbs.  National  Pawn-Shop. 
Thieves'  Markét.  Enrico  Martinez  Monument.  National  Mu- 
8EUM.  San  Carlos  Picture  Gallery. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitución,  known  alsó  as  the  P.  Mayor, 
Zócalo  (socle),  P.  de  Armas  and  P.dela  Catedral,  the  geograph- 
ical  centre  of  the  ancient  Aztec  city,  —  though  far  from  oc- 
cupying  that  point  in  the  present  city,  —  is  the  largest  plaza 
in  the  RepubHc  and  one  ofthe  most  animated  and  interesting 
spots  in  the  capital.  Here  the  wandering  Aztecs  first  saw  (in 
1325)  the  symbolic  eagle  and  snake  (comp.  p.  clxiv),  and  on  this 
spot  they  erected  later  their  first  and  greatest  teocaUi — temple. 
A  portion  of  the  present  plaza  was  formerly  included  in  the 
ieocaüi  grounds;  the  remainder  was  a  part  of  the  reserve  sui^ 
rounding  the  palace  of  Montezuma.  The  spot  was  the  scene 
(1521)  of  a  sanguinary  battle  between  the  Aztecs  and  the  in- 
vading  Spaníards.  After  the  fali  of  Tenochtülán  the  victorious 
Iberians  destroyed  the  massive  temple  and  the  adioining  edi- 
fíces,  and  fíUed  in  the  convergíng  canals  with  their  déoris.  Histo- 
rians  speak  of  the  spot  as  the  Aztec  f  orum,^  the  great  depository 
of  ancient  sculpture,  which  uow  lies  hid  in  its  bosom.  The  sub- 
soil  is  a  museum  of  stone  idols  and  Aztec  relics.  (Such  monu- 
ments  are,  however,  scattered  all  through  the  capital,  and  a 
"foundation  can  scarcely  be  laid  beneath  the  surface  without 
tumíng  up  somé  of  the  mouldering  relics  of  barbaric  art.") 
The  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  and  many  of  the  idols  and  sculp- 
tures  in  the  National  Museum  were  dug  up  here.  The  Christian 
Spaniards  erected  a  gallows  on  the  site  of  the  teocaüiy  where 
thousands  of  victims  were  immolated  each  year,  and  for  many 
years  after  the  Conquest  an  array  of  criminal  Castilian  heads 
grinned  a  grisly  weícome  to  the  astonished  country  Indians 
who  came  to  the  capital  to  learn  of  the  gentle  religion  taught 
by  the  strangers. 

Considerable  political  interest  is  connected  with  this  plaza. 
On  Sept.  27,  1821,  Agustin  de  Iturbide  rode  intő  the  square, 
at  thehead  of  his  victorious  army,  and  was  cheered  as  a  liber- 
ator.  He  was  here  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  night  of  May 
18,  1822,  and  on  July  21  of  the  same  year  he  and  his  wife 
crossed  the  plaza  and  entered  the  Cathedral  to  receive  the 
crown  which  is  supposed  to  lie  heavily  on  imperial  heads. 
The  bronzé  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV   (now  facing 

1  The  Plaza  of  Tlaltelolco  (now  Santiago)  is  nearly  as  prolific  in  ancient 
monuments  as  the  Plaza  Mayor;  somé  of  the  finest  of  the  Aztec  sculptures 
now  in  the  museum  were  unearthed  there.  Father  OlmedOf  chaplain  to 
Cortéa,  was  buried  there  in  1624. 
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the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma)  was  erected  here  Nov.  9,  1803,  and 
it  was  removed  (1824)  foi*  safe-keeping  to  the  patio  of  the  Uni- 
versity.  For  many  years  the  plaza  was  used  as  a  great  markét 
(varian)  and  it  was  the  centre  of  Mexico's  richest  trade. 
The  parian  was  a  species  of  great  bazaar  (of  which  the  Aztec 
tian^iz  was  the  prototype)  and  through  it,  in  a  golden  stream, 

Eassed  the  riöh  and  quaint  products  of  the  Indián  world. 
>uring  the  great  revolutionary  riot  of  Dec.,  1828,  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  merchants  located  near  the  parian  or  AUai- 
ceria  (so  called  because  built  after  the  manner  of  the  raw  silk 
markét  in  Manila,  P.  I.)  were  sacked  and  destroyed  and  the 
markét  disappeared.  Soon  thereafter,  the  merchants  moved  to 
Plateros  and  San  Francisco  streets,  and  these  became  the 
greatest  márts  of  the  capital.  The  garden  of  the  Zócalo  de- 
rives  its  name  from  the  socle  placed  there  about  X850  as  the 
foundation  for  a  monument  to  Mexican  Independence.  A 
music-stand  was  erected  instead,  and  the  monument  rose 
(comp.  p.  378)  in  the  fourth  ghrieta  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma. 
The  American  fiag  floated  above  the  plaza^  from  the'  National 
Pakce,  in  1847,  and  it  was  followed,  in  1863,  by  the  tri-color 
of  Francé.  The  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilián  received  his 
sinister  welcome  here  June  12,  1864,  and  here  on  Feb.  13, 
1867,  he  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his  adherents.  General  Por- 
firio  Diaz  was  here  greeted  as  a  patriot  and  hero  on  June  21, 
1867,  and  again  oh  Nov.  23,  1875,  after  the  successful  revolu- 
tion  of  Túxtepec.  In  point  of  progress  and  enhghtenment, 
his  appearance  on  the  scene  proved  the  most  momentous  of  all 
that  preceded  him. 

The  first  house  of  the  present  city  was  erected  here  (1522) 
by  the  Conquistadores,  and  later  the  Palacio  Nációnál  (p.  267) 
arose  and  became  the  foci  of  the  Spanish  Crown  possessions 
in  the  New  World.  For  centuries  the  memory  of  the  Conquest 
was  annually  celebrated  here  on  Aug.  13.  The  first  Bull- 
fights  (comp.  p.  xcvii)  held  in  America  were  given  here  in  June, 
1526,  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  in  1571  the  plaza  became 
the  chosen  exhibition  grounds  of  the  Inquisition  (p.  356); 
a  Dominican  institution  imported  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
"  by  the  grace  of  God  should  be  kept  free  from  heresy."  On 
the  moming  of  April  11,  1649,  a  procession  from  the  alieged 
Holy  Office  crossed  the  plaza,  and  13  unfortunates  were  stran- 
gled  at  the  Volador  (p.  296)  markét,  and  later  burned  at  the 
Quemadero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alameda  (p.  327).  Many  gor- 
geous  religious  processions  have  crossed  this  square,  and  it 
has  been  the  theatre  of  many  stirring  political  events.  No 
stranger  who  finds  himself  in  Mexico  City  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  15,  and  the  foUowing  day,  should  fail  to  visit  the  spot. 
The  celebration  of  Mexican  Independence,  the  ringing  of  the 
Independence  Bell  (see  p.  268)  and  the  famous  grito,  from 
the  balcony  of  the  palaciot  are  very  impressive. 


Nw 
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Reminders  of  the  palmy  days  of  the  parian  are  the  vendére 
of  fruits,  sweets,  beverages  and  whatnot  who  still  erect  their 
little  stalls  on  the  W.  side  of  the  square.  On  certain  days, 
the  Indians  from  the  outljring  villages  bring  many  erude, 
home-made  articles  here  and  offer  them  for  sale.  In  the  átrium 
of  the  Cathedral  a  petty  commerce  in  prayer-books,  legends, 
pictures  of  saínts  and  whatnot  is  effected,  and  the  adjacent 
portales  (comp.  p.  294)  swarm  with  ice-cream  sellers,  toy 
bazaars,  and  stands  where  candy,  books,  spectacles,  post- 
cards  (somé  of  a  pomographic  character),  visiting-cards  and 
such  aresold.  OnSundays,  national  holidays,  rehgiouB  fiestaSy 
etc.,  the  plaza  is  animated  and  picturesque. 

No  fewer  than  ten  streets  end  in  this  p^a.  The  stately 
Aw.  Cinco  de  MayOy  the  Ave.  de  San  FrandscOy  the  Áve. 
16  de  Septiembre  (formerly  Tlapaleros  and  Independencia)  ^ 
and  the  ÖaUe  de  Tacvba  (the  one-time  Aztec  causeway)  lead 
westward  from  the  Zócalo  to  the  great  Paseo,  the  new  foreign 
colonias  and  the  Castle  of  ChapiStepec^  on  the  W.  margin  of 
the  city.  The  Ave.  de  San  Francisco,  which  contáins  somé 
of  the  most  elegant  shops  in  the  city,  forms  the  shortest  route 
to  the  Alameda.  AfteraboutJM.  this  fíne  avenue  (until  1908 
known  as  the  1  stand  2d  streets  of  San  Francisco,  Prof  esa  and 
Plat«ros)  expands  intő  the  broad  Avenida  Juarez,  which  is 
flanked  on  the  N.  by  the  splendid  Alameda  and  the  Teátro 
Nációnál,  This  is  a  favorité  route  for  public  processíons.  The 
Ave.  ő  de  Mayo  is  one  of  the  widest  streets  of  the  inner  city, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  foreign  looking  of  all  the  city  streets. 
Its  W.  end  is  fást  becoming  a  sort  of  Wall  St.  in  appearance. 
The  calles  on  the  N.-E.  and  S.  sides  of  the  plaza  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  as  interesting  to  the  stranger  as  those  at  the  W. 

There  is  a  cab-stand  in  the  Zóealo,  and  the  tranvias  which 
radiate  tp  all  parts  of  the  city  st^rt  hence;  the  ticket-office  of 
this  company  is  on  the  W.  side.  Most  of  the  cars  start  from 
the  W.  and  S.  sides.  On  the  latter  is  a  Kiosko  Sanitario  (san- 
itary  kiosk)  with  a  public  latrine  or  w.  c.  (5  c.)  for  men  and 
women.  No  little  agility  is  required  to  cross  the  plaza  during 
the  busiest  hours  of  the  day,  when  dozens  of  tram-cars,  many 
cabs,  etc.,  are  on  the  move.  The  cars  from  Thlpan,  ChurvbuscOj ' 
Coyoacan,  Tacvbaya,  ChapvUepec,  La  Piedad,  Mixcoac,  San 
Angelj  and  those  óf  the  Juarez,  Colonia  and  other  lines  enter 
the  plaza  at  the  E.  end  and  leave  by  the  W.  Those  from  Santa 
Maria  and  from  PeralviUo  enter  at  the  N.  and  leave  at  the  W. 
The  Guadalupe  cars  enter  at  the  N.-W.  and  leave  from  the 
N.-E. 

El  Palacio  Nációnál,  or  National  Palace  (comp.  Pl.  H,  4, 
alsó  the  accompanying  plán  of  the  palacio),  whose  imposing 
f agadé  extends  along  the  entire  E.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(with  a  frontage  of  675  ft.),  occupies  a  large  city  block,  con- 
táins a  dozen  or  more  patios  or  courtyards,  and  houses  many 
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of  the  góvemment  officee.  Chief  among  these  is  the  oflSce  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  Senate,  the  Ministerios  de 
Hadenda  and  de  Guerra;  the  Stamp  Printing  OflSce,  Fed- 
eral  Treasury,  Public  Archives,  etc.  On  the  roof  is  the  06- 
servatorio  Meteorológico  Central.  The  Museo  Nációnál  (p.  298) 
occupies  quarters  in  the  N.  side  of  the  building.  The  Central 
Post-Oflfice  was  moved  hence  to  its  present  site  near  the  Ala- 
meda  in  1907.  The  section  occupied  by  it  was  remodelled  in 
1909-10. 

Cards  of  admission  (Sunday  is  visitors '  day)  from  one's  <!)onsul  or  ui>on 
application  to  the  IrUendente  dd  Palacio,  in  the  Intendencia,  at  the  S.  side 
oi  the  PcUio  de  Uonor.  Fees  customary,  but  not  necessary.  As  the  palacio 
is  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  reformation,  and  as  certain  of  the  depart- 
ments  are  avowedly  tempórary,  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  d^cribe  the 
entire  building  in  detail.  As  a  rule  visitors  are  chiefly  interested  in  the 
iVf  tiseo  Nációnál  and  the  presidential  reception-rooms  and  offices. 

The  fa9ade  is  pierced  by  three  imposing  entrances  which 
correspond  to  the  three  principal  departments  intő  which  the 
building  was  divided  during  the  Spanish  occupancy.  The 
door  to  the  r.  (S.)  is  the  Puerta  de  Honor,  so-called  because  the 
President  and  diplomats  enter  here;  that  in  the  centre  is 
the  Puerta  CentrcU,  or  Principal ,  and  that  on  the  1.  (N.)  the 
Puerta  Mariana,  because  it  was  completed  during  the  admin- 
istration  of  General  Don  Mariano  Arista,  Facing  this,  from 
within,  is  a  huge  (bronzé)  seated  íigure  of  Benito  Juarez. 

Above  the  central  door^^ay  is  a  clock  which  is  said  to  have 
been  exiled  from  a  village  in  Spain  for  having  caused  great 
alarm  there  by  striking  on  its  own  accord.  Here  alsó  is  the 
famous  Liberty  Bell  X'^^^'^V^^'^^^  <^  ^  Independen/na)  rung 
by  the  patriot  Migxiei  Hidalgó  in  the  Dolores  Church  (comp. 
p.  cci)  as  a  tocsin  to  convoke  a  meeting  of  patriots  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  15,  1810.  From  the  balcony  at  this  point  the 
president  voices  (on  the  night  of  Sept.  15  of  each  year)  the 
celebrated  Grito  de  Dolores.  The  line  of  small  turrets  (almenas) , 
along  the  upper  comice,  indicate,  according  tp  the  principles 
of  heraldry,  that  the  edifice  is  inhabited  by  a  war-Iord  with 
vassals.  Above  the  Puerta  de  Honor  is  a  winged  female  fig- 
ure,  in  bronzé,  typifying  Peace.  The  Mexican  Senate  {senado) 
holds  its  meetings  in  the  palacio  (in  a  sálon  of  the  second  floor 
overlooking  the  patio  principal)  from  Sept.  .16  to  Dec.  15  and 
from  April  1  to  May  15. 

History.  Before  the  Conquest  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  paiacio 
was  Dovered  by  La  Nueva  Caaa  de  Motecuhzoma  (MorUezuma)^  a  hu^. 
rambling  structure  which  spread  alsó  to  the  present  sites  of  the  Univeraity 
and  the  Vdador  Markét.  After  the  city  feli  intő  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards,  Cortés  appropriated  the  property,  which  was  later  ceded  to  him  by 
a  decree  signea  by  Charles  V  at  Barcelona,  July  27,  1529.  Cortés  soon 
thereafter  began  the  construction  of  a  large,  squat,  fortress-like  house. 
hali  residence  and  half  offices,  which  remained  in  possessíon  of  his  heirs 
until  Jan.,  1562,  at  which  time  it  was  purchased  lor  the  Spanish  Crown 
by  the  second  Viceroy,  Don  Luia  de  Velaaco,  who  paid  therefor  34,000 
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catíeUanos  ;  the  equivalent  of  about  33,300  peaos.  In  the  national 
arcbives  is  a  voluminous  correspondence  carried  oa  between  the  half- 
demented  Spanish  King  and  the  Mexican  Archbishop  relatíve  to  this 
transaction.  The  nigjsardly  monarch  knew  the  meaning  of  colonial 
"grctft, "  and,  svispecting  that  he  was  being  cheated,  he  questioned  the 
transaction  so  shrewdly  that  the  Arzobispo  went  to  great  length  to  pro  ve 
to  him  how  such  and  such  a  portion  of  tne  new  palacio  could  be  utilized 
for  government  offices,  stores  and  whatnot,  and  that  the  annuai  returns 
from  the  investment  would  be  such  and  such  a  sum.  The  purchase  was 
decided  upon  only  after  the  exasperated  prelate  susgested  that  other 
Crown  propefties  could  be  sold  to  good  advantage  and  the  profit  derived 
therefrom  applied  to  the  investment  at  issue.  One  hundred  and  fífty 
thousand  maraved  is  ($220)  was  all  the  parsimonious  king  would  allow 
out  of  his  privy  purse  for  the  repairs  needed  on  the  house.  The  bill- 
of-sale  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Velasco  Jan.  29,  1562,  and  soon 
thereafter  he  took  possession  of  the  property  in  the  name  of  his  suspicious 
and  truculent  master. 

During  the  great  riot  of  June  8,  1692,  the  paXacio  (then  known  as  the 
Caaa  del  Estado)  sufifered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  mob 
that'its  re-edification  was  considered  necessary,  and  this  was  begun 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Viceroy  (20th)  Gaspar  de  la  Cerda  Sandával 
Süva  y  Mendoza,  Conde  de  Galve.  The  plans  were  those  of  Fray  Diego 
de  VcUverde,  who  probably  designed  the  great  paiio,  or  centrai  court 
(renovated  in  1908),  with  its  gaileries  and  40  fine  arches  on  the  lower  and 
upper  floor.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  section  in  the  eactreme  rear,  of 
pmk  tezontle,  was  leit  untouched,  and  dates  from  the  time  of  Cortéa.  The 
palacio  remained  practically  as  this  viceroy  left  it,  until  1820. 

For  many  years  the  site  was  a  plague  spot,  and  hard  by  the  structure 
ran  open  sewers  intő  which  all  manner  of  refuse  was  heealessly  thrown. 
Between  the  palacio  and  the  Cathedral  was  an  uninviting  cemetery;  and 
the  public  letrinas  and  the  grisly  gibbet  which  defaced  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
aided  to  make  the  environs  far  from  healthy  or  beautiful.  These  condi- 
tions  were  changed  when  the  ölst  Viceroy,  Jüan  Vicente  de  Güemes 
Pacheco  de  Padula,  Conde  de  Revillagigedo  —  a  man  with  a  senius  and 
passión  for  civic  improvement  —  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  repaired 
the  palacio,  deaned  the  plaza,  han^ed  the  grafters  on  their  own  gallows, 
and  so  cleansed  and  freshened  the  city  generally  that  it  has  never  relapsed 
intő  its  old  state. 

Additions  were  made  to  the  palace  as  caprice  or  occasion  dictated  or 
required :  considerable  restorative  work  was  completed  during  the  brief 
but  tempestuous  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maximilián.  The  present  structure, 
thou^h  noted  neither  for  architectural  grace  nor  for  beauty,  has  a  certain 

effectiveness  which  does  not  fail  to  impress  the  visitor. 

* 

We  enter  through  the  Puerta  Prindpálj  mount  the  broad, 
bare  stairway  immediately  to  the  1.,  tum  to  the  r.  when  we 
reach  the  upper  floor,  and  proceed  along  the  W.  cioister  or 
corridor  to  the  (S.  end)  entrance  of  the  presidential  apart- 
ments.  Here  the  admission  card  is  taken  up  and  a  palacio 
employee  (fee  not  obligatory)  conducts  the  visitor  through 
the  rooms.  These  overlook  the  Patio  de  Honor,  which  has 
24  handsome  arches  on  the  lower  floor. 

Wefirst  enter  the  Sálon  de  Espeba  (waiting-room),  called 
alsó  Sala  de  la  Constitución,  where  the  President  occasion- 
alíy  gives  interviews.  The  large  allegorical  painting,  Consti- 
tución de  1867 y  is  modern  and  unsigned. 

Sálon  de  Hidalgó  (adjoining  the  last).  The  fine  paintine 
on  the  r.,  of  Migud  Hidalgó^  life-size,  is  by  /.  Ramirez^  and 
dates  from  1865.  Note  the  handsome  crystal  chandeliers. 
We  tum  to  the  1.  intő  the  long,  narrow 
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Sálon  Rojo  (red  room).  In  each  comer  is  a  splendid 
Chinese  vasé  {tibor),  on  a  gilt  base,  supporting  candelabra. 
They  belonged  to  the  Emperor  Maximilián  and  perhaps  would 
bring,  at  auction,  $50,000  or  more;  since  they  are  nne  fand 
rare)  specimens  of  the  (probably)  laté  Kang-he  ware,  showing 
Chinese  freehand  drawing.  The  large  painting  (without  date 
or  name)  on  the  r.  wall  is  of  the  patriot  Jósé  Maria  Morelos. 
Note  the  beautiful  gilded  frame  with  the  Mexican  eagle.  The 
large  war  scene  (by  Genn.  Gedovius,  1906)  commemorates 
the  capture  of  General  DiaZf  by  French  troops  between  Puebla 
and  Oaxaca,  during  the  French  Intervention.  The  General 
is  seen  mounted  on  a  white  horse  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Carved  intő  the  bottom  of  the  frame  (marco)  is  Prisioneros  de 
Guerra — prisoners  of  war.  The  large  painting  of  Benito  Jtiarez 
dates  from  1876  and  is  the  work  of  /.  Escudero.  The  two  lüar- 
ble  vases  are  Carrara.  The  fumishings  of  .the  sálon  are  dark 
red.  The  aides  {ayudardes)  of  the  President  are  usually  sta- 
tioned  here.   We  pass  intő  the 

Salita  Blanca  (little  white  room),  a  small  square  recep- 
tion-room  papered  in  light  shades,  with  f our  chanaeliers  maae 
from  Chinese  vases  (perhaps  Blue  and  White  Mandarin,  with 
hemispheric  points  resembiing  shaereen ;  or,  according  to  the 
Chinese  expression,  "chicken's  flesh"),  once  the  property 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilián.  The  three  landscape  paintings 
(by  /.  M.  Vdascó)  represent  views  in  the  Valley  01  Mexico. 
Inmiediately  to  the  1.  of  the  exit  is  the  Escalera  de  Honor 
(Stairway  of  Honor)  used  by  diplomats  who  come  to  confer 
with  the  President.  On  the  landings  are  three  large,  mottled 
marble  vases.  We  cross  a  narrow  pa&üloj  mount  a  small  stair 
(to  the  1.)  and  emerge  on  a  high,  railed-in  balcony  overlooldng 
the 

Jardin  DEL  Palacio  Nációnál,  an  attractive  spot  with 
beautifully  kept  walks,  palms,  tall  trfces,  fountains  with  gold- 
fish,  parterres  of  flowers,  etc.  Descending  the  stair  (kitchen 
on  the  r.  with  American  ranges)  we  enter  the  trinchador^  or 
carving-room.  In  a  smaller  room,  shut  off  by  an  irón  grill 
(locked),  is  the  palace  silver-plate  {vajilla  de  plata),  a  heavy 
service  of  pure  silver  (cost,  in  Europe,  $500,000)  which  was 
first  used  when  the  Pan-American  Congress  met  at  Mexico 
City  in  1895.  The  handsomely  carved  wood  ceiling  of  the 

Ante-Comedor  (butler's  room),  and  the  marquetry  wood 
floor,  were  made  in  Mexico  (modem)  at  the  Taüeres  del 
Palacio  de  Hierro.  Note  the  fine  cut-glass  service  with  the 
national  coat-of-arms.  From  here  we  proceed  to  the 

CoMEDOR  (dining-room),  with  its  magniíicent  side-boards 
of  Alsatian  oak  (made  in  Paris)  and  decorated  in  Louis  XV 
style.  Over  the  richly  carved  fireplace  is  a  marble  búst  of 
Minerva.  The  three  splendid  silver  épergnes  and  the  friUeroa 
(fruit-dishes)  belonged  to  Maximilián,  and  still  bear  the  impe- 
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rial  erest.  (The  remainder  of  this  service  is  at  Chapultepec  and 
in  the  Museo  Nációnál.)  The  carved  wood  ceiling  is  of  Euro- 
pean  origin.  The  windows,  hung  with  splendid  draperies, 
overlook  the  Thieies*  Markét  (comp.  p.  296).  The  fine  crystal 
chandeliers  swing  from  massiv^e  brass  chains.  The  walls 
and  the  f urait ure  are  decorated  in  crímson  brocade  satin. 
The  Presidential  and  State  banquets  are  given  in  this  room. 
At  the  end  of  this  apartment  is  the 

Sálon  db  Fumar  (smoking-room)  in  the  Moorish  style 

(estüo  Monaco)  with  metál  chandeliers  and  adomments  made 

by  native  artisans.   Note  the  small  mirrors  let  intő  the  walls 

and  ceiling.  The  marbleized  pillára  that  support  the  Saracenic 

arches  are  of  wood.    The  couches  and  cnairs  are  done  in 

crímson-and-gold  thread  brocades,  in  Moorish  colora,  with 

Turkish  cushions.   (Here  the  guide  turas  back  and  the  visitor 

is  escorted  through  the  succeeding  rooms  by  a  camarista  who 

has  special  charge  of  them.)    Passing  out  of  the  fumador  we 

enter  the 

BiBLioTECA  Pakticular  dbl  Prbsidentb  (the  President's 
priváté  library),  a  small  square  room  with  a  small  coUection 
of  legal  books  in  a  beautif  uíly  carved  case.  The  two  landscape 
viewB  and  the  bronzé  búst  of  Napóleon  I  are  mediocre.  We 
now  enter  the 

Despacho  Particular  dbl  Presidbnt  (President's  priváté 
office,  called  alsó  Sálon  de  Consejo  de  Ministros),  a  regal  room 
with  walls  hung  with  yellow  brocade  satin,  with  fleur-de-lis 
adomments  on  the  ceiling,  splendid  hangings  of  green  broad- 
cioth  with  massive  gold  coras  and  monograms,  a  carpet  with 
comer  designs  representing  the  national  arms,  and  a  splendid 
centre-table  flanted  by  chaira.  Note  the  President  s  chair 
tvith  the  gilt  eagle.  Alsó  the  two  fine  French  clocks,  once  the 
jroperty  of  Maximilián.  Likewise  the  French  (new)  tables 
vith  marble  tops,  and  the  leather  porte-feuiUes  (on  the  cen- 
re-table)  facing  each  chair,  each  with  a  small  coat-of-arms 
a  bronzé.  In  the  centre  of  the  work-table  is  a  silver  ink-stand 
tintero)  of  Maximilián,  on  the  ink-pots  of  which  the  imperial 
rests  ha  ve  been  erased  and  the  lettére  P.  N.  {Palacío  Nációnál) 
ágra  ved  ínstead.  Maximilian's  monogram  can  still  be  seen  on 
le  plate  in  which  the  group  rests.  We  pass  from  this  room 
to  the  oorner  room,  called  the 

BiBLiOTECA  DB  LA  NÁCIÓN.  The  book-cascs  are  locked  and 
Lrtaíned.  The  decorations  of  the  room  are  red*and  gold.  The 
tndsome  sculptured  group  (of  horses)  on  the  centre-table 
a  replica  of  a  famous  European  design.  The  ceiling  of  this 
Dm  IS  very  ornate.  Leaving  by  the  N.  door  we  enter  the 
autiful 

Talont  Verde  (green  room),  where  the  President  gives  pub- 

audiences.     The  walls  are  tapestried,  and  the  furnitxire 

[lolstered  with  green  brocade  silk.    The  hangings  are  very 
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rich  and  attractive.  The  green  onyx  clock  is  modem.  Faciag 
a  window  overlookine  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  a  huge  alabaster 
vasé  on  a  columa  six  ft.  high.  The  two  white  marble  busts  are 
by  European  sculptors.    In  the  • 

Sala  Verde  Chica  (smalj  green  room)  is  a  large  painting 
representing  a  Ron^n  chariot  race,  by  Carle  Vemet.  Note 
the  splendid  Hercules  of  Parian  marble.  The  seven  allegorical 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  (by  native  painters)  represent  the 
Law,  etc.  The  candelabra  in  this  room  are  noteworthy.  We 
cross  the  Salita  pára  los  ayudantes  dd  PresidenUf  and  enter 
the  íine 

Sálon  Amabillo  (yellow  room),  where  the  President  ré- 
céi ves  foreign  ambassadors.  On  the  r.  is  a  huge  painting  of 
Miguel  Hidalgó  y  CostiUa  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  Guada- 
lupe.  The  written  inscríption  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture 
says  that  it  represents  the  revolutionary  leader  just  after 
the  battle  of  the  Monté  de  las  Crvjces.  It  further  advises 
that  he  was  bom  May  8,  1753,  and  when  58  years  of  a^e  was 
shot  July  31,  1811.  Comp.  p.  27.  The  picture  is  of  heroic  size, 
the  work  of  H,  Faver  (1895).  The  gilt  frame  is  particularly 
handsome.  Further  alon^  is  a  life-size  painting  of  the  Gennan 
Emperor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  sálon  is  a  large  picture  (by 
J.  CusachSy  1901)  of  President  Porfirio  Diaz  on  horseback.  It 
was  a  present  to  the  Federal  District  by  the  State  of  Vera 
Cruz-Llave.  The  doors  of  this  room  are  finely  carved.  We 
leave  the  apartments  by  the  same  door  through  which  we 
entered. 

Above  one  of  the  wmdows  near  the  side  (N.)  entrance  to  the  palacio 
is  a  brass  tablet  ^  on  which  is  úiscribed,  in  Spanisn : ''  Here  stood  the  house 
in  which  the  Meritorious  Benito  Juarez,  Constitutional  President  of  the 
Republic,  died  on  the  night  of  June  18,  1872.  He  implanted  the  Reform, 
consoUdated  Independence  and  Liberty  and  preserved  unstained  the 
National  Dignity.  Mexico  glorifíes  his  memory  on  this  &rst  centenary  of 
liis  birth,  to-day,  March  21,  1906." 

According  to  a  tablet  over  one  of  the  doors  in  the  upper  oorridor  over- 
looking  the  Patio  de  Honor,  he  was  alsó  imprisoned  in  the  palacio  at  one 
time. 

T]l«  Oatbedral  (Pl.  H,  4;  oomp.  the  accompanying  plán)  is  oi>en  all 
day  till  the  Ave  Maria  (la  Oración),  bui  the  numerous  tnasses  often  inter- 
fere  with  the  visitor's  inspection,  especially  of  the  altars  and  choir.  That 
this  interference  is  not  one-sided  is  shown  by  the  placards,  in  Sjpanish 
and  English,  to  be  noted  on  the  doors  of  the  entrances,  i.  e.,  "No  visitors 
are  allowed  during  divine  services.  The  hours  fixed  for  visiting  the 
Gathedral  are  from  10.30  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  u.  No  person  is  in  any  way 
whatever  authorized  to  ask  for  or  receive  fees  of  any  kind."  While  this 
notice  need  not  in  any  way  conflict  with  a  quiet  inspection  of  the  Gathedral, 
the  visitor  will  get  a  better  retum  for  his  time  if  he  can  plán  to  acoede  to 
the  requirements.  The  discreet  traveller  who  tactfuUy  avoids  molesting 
the  worshippers  during  services  will  be  let  alone  by  all  but  the  snooping 
beggars  —  who  will  at  once  rétire  if  threatened  witn  exposure.  Travellers 
are  cautioned  to  be  on  their  guard  against  pickpockets  (raleroa,  comp. 


*  The  wording  on  this  tablet  is  misleading.  Juarez  occupied  a  suite  of 
apartments  (located  here)  in  the  present  palaeio  when  he  died. 
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>.  Ixvii),  especially  female,  and  to  avoid  conversation  with  individuals 
ometimes  xnet  with  in  the  towers,  and  who  seem  anxious  to  point  out  the 
ights  of  the  city.  Certain  of  the  alieged  guides,  who  accost  one  within 
Lnd  -without  the  building,  are  noteworthy  for  windy  phraseoloffy  aad 
nisinformation.  Fees  are  unnecessary  unless  the  aticri^án  is  asked  to 
mveil  pictures  or  altars,  or  to  conduct  the  traveller  to  the  Peqvsfía  Ca- 
nlla  del  Cabüdo  (p.  287)  behind  the  sacristy,  where  Murillo's  Madonna 
s  kept.  Alms^boxes  will  be  found  in  conspicuous  places  near  fhe  ohapels. 
Phe  lact  that  alms-solicitors  are  not  permitted  by  the  eh.  authorities  to 
Tiolest  the  visitin^  stranger  with  their  importunities  is  enough  to  suggest 
ío  the  generous-minded  that  a  small  offermg  süpped  intő  one  of  the  boxes 
por  el  amor  de  Dioa,  and  for  the  upkeep  oí  His  temple,  is  in  line  with  duty 
and  Christianity. 

The  air  in  the  Cathedral  is  usually  several  degrees  colder  (and  infínitely 

older)  than  the  outer  air,  and  visitors  are  cautioned  against  the  evil 

efíects  oí  too  abrupt  a  change.  Men  must  remove  thelr  hats  on  enteriug, 

and  if  this  is  done  when  one  is  perspiring  the  result  might  be  a  cold, 

which  at  this  altitude  easily  develops  intő  pneumoaia.   If  one  is  over- 

heated,  the  best  plán  is  to  select  a  sunny  seat  in  the  Zócálo  (p.  265).  and 

sit  these  for  a  few  moments  and  study  the  fine  exteriőr  of  the  Cathedral, 

and  the  variegated  throng  which  passes  continually  in  review  before  it. 

Unfortunately  the  building  is  partially  masked  by  trees,  so  that   it  is 

ixnpossible  to  get  a  thoroughly  efifective  view  from  the  flaza.  The  group 

of  enormoufily  high  eucalypti  which  once  effectually  hid  the  facade  from 

view  was  destroyed  in  ISSÚS.  The  buildiag  is  best  entered  from  the  S., 

or  by  the  W.  entrance  from  the  garden  flanking  its  side.  Hurried  visitors 

should  see  the  Capüla  de  los  Sanioa  Reyes  (p.  280),  the  Coro    (p.  281), 

the  Sa4:ri8ty  and  the  Pequefla  Capüla  dd  Cabildo  (p.  287);  the  Capüla  de 

laa  Reliquiaa  (p.  287),  the  Claverta  (p.  285)  and  the  Saorario  MetropoH- 

tano  (p.  290).  if  time  permits,  the  towers  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake 

of  the  view.  The  group  of  rooms  at  the  N.-W.  comer  of  the  edifice  and 

Sard  are  the  offices  iadministración)  of  the  govemors  of  the  Cathedral. 
ío  stranger  in  the  city  should  fail  to  visit  the  Cathedral  if  he  fínds  himself 
near  it  on  dias  de  fieeta. 

The  Cathedral  {La  CatedroJ),  consecrated  as  the  Church 
of  the  Asundón  de  Maria  Santísima  and  known  as  the  Holy 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Mexico^  is  the  largest  and  most  impos- 
ing  church  edifice  in  the  RepubHc,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  on  the  continent.  The  generál  effect  is  very  impressive. 
Massiveness  and  grandeza  are  its  distinctive  qualities;  many 
of  the  smaller  churches  being  more  graceful  and  elegant.  The 
ignorant  and  the  credulous  believe  that  its  ^iant,  rectangular 
bulk  is  swimg  on  huge  chains  to  prevent  its  demolition  by 
earthquakes.    Historíans  sav  the  foundation  is  composed  al- 
most entirely  of  sculpturea  Indián  images,  and  of  the  re- 
mains  of  what  once  förmed  the  body  of  the  great  Aztec 
teocaUi  that  stood  near. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  gigantic  structure  of  basáit  and  gray 
sandstone,  with  very  thick  walls.  It  is  a  treasury  of  religious 
moment  and  historical  associations,  facing  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
and  occupying  the  entire  north  side.  It  is  cruciform,  with  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  which  gradually  decrease  in  height  from 
the  middle  toward  the  outer  wall.  Many  massive  buttresses, 
quaint  gargoyles,  comices,  friezes,  and  basso-relievos  are  sali- 
ent  features.  The  edifice  stands  upon  a  wide  platform  about 
two  feet  high  and  460  ft.  broad.    Exclusive  of  the  walls  it 
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measures  387  ft.  from  N.  to  S.;  177  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and  has 
an  interior  height  of  179  ft.  Its  tall  but  well-proportioned 
twin  towers  rise  203  ft.  above  the  átrium,  whicn  is  reached 
by  six  low  steps.  This  átrium  is  a  huge,  dreary  expanse,  un- 
kempt,  usually  overgrown  with  grass,  and  in  places  paved 
with  stoné  slabs  and  cobbles.  The  Cathedral  presents  stríking 
peculiarities  in  the  bell-shaped  domes  of  the  towers,  the  heavy 
reversed  consoles,  and  in  other  ways.  As  the  mother  church 
of  New  Spain,  and  the  head  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  in 
Mexico,  it  is  worth  careful  study.  The  time-stained  Sagrario 
(seep.  290),  with  its  interesting  Churrigueresque  fa9ade,  joins 
it  on  the  ríght. 

Historical  Sketch.  The  first  Christian  church  in  Mexico 
was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  a  little  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  great 
Aztec  teocaüi  of  Tlaloc-Huüzilopocktli  (mentioned  at  p.  clxvii). 
Much  of  the  débris  of  this  great  pagan  sanctuary  was  used 
as  building  stone  for  the  new  structure.  It  was  completed  in 
1525  and  was  called  the  Iglesia  MotyoTy  or  large  church.  Two 
years  later  Popé  Clement  VII  established  the  Bishopric  of 
New  Spain,  appointing  (at  the  instigation  of  Charles  V) 
Fray  Jüan  de  Zumárraga  (comp.  p.  398),  who  reached  Mexico 
in  1528  and  immediately  began  ecclesiastical  work  under  the 
title  of  Bishop  Elect  and  Protector  of  the  Indians.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  position  by  a  Papai  Bull  of  Sept.  2,  1530, 
and  thereafter  this  first  eh.  became  the  See  and  was  known  as 
the  Cathedral.  Popé  Paul  III  established  the  Archbishopríc 
of  Mexico,  Jan.  31, 1535,  and  called  the  Cathedral  the  Metro- 
politan Church.  In  1573  Philip  II  secured  permission  from 
the  Popé  to  demolish  the  primitive  eh.  and  to  erect  on  the 
site  a  nner  Cathedral.  In  order  to  preserve  the  iglesia  mayor 
intact  until  the  new  one  could  be  completed,  land  was  bought 
(from  the  Franciscan  Friars,  for  40  pesos)  somé  distance  to 
the  northward:  the  site  of  the  first  Román  Catholic  church 
in  Mexico,  therefore,  is  the  átrium  of  the  present  Cathedral. 
The  first  design  was  made  by  Alonao  Perez  de  Castafleda,  royal 
master  of  arcnitecture,  and  the  comer-stone  was  laid  in  1573. 
While  the  foundation  was  under  construction  another  (modi- 
fied)  plán  was  drawn  by  Jitan  Gomez  de  Moraj  architect  to 
Philip  III,  and  this  was  sent  over  under  the  royal  seal  with 
instructions  to  use  it.  Work  on  the  edifice  was  frequently  in- 
terrupted;  the  great  inundation  of  1629  threatened  the  entire 
fabric.  It  was  not  until  1667  that  it  was  completed  and  in- 
augurated.  Pedro  de  ArrieUij  master  of  architecture  for  the 
entire  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  was  in  charge  of  construction 
when  it  was  completed. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  present  church  was  $1,752,000,  ex- 
dusive  of  the  towers,  whicn  were  completed  in  1791  and  are 
said  to  ha  ve  cost  $190,000.  When  the  Cathedral  was  inau^- 
rated  many  wealthy  Spaniards  contríbuted  to  its  intenor 
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domment ;  the  omaments  of  gold  and  silver  presented  were 
lid  to  be  worth  $1,850,000.  A  chalice  covered  with  gems 
ad  valued  at  $300,000  was  later  given  by  the  rich  miuer. 
oseph  Le  Borde  (comp.  p.  441),  who,  it  is  said,  found  himseli 
ice  ín  fínancial  straits  and  asked  f or  the  retum  of  this  gift, 
tit  received  instead  $100,000.  This  chalice,-  along  with  other 
ímense  treasure,  is  beUeved  to  have  been  sequestrated  by 
le  Juarez  Government  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Eiws.  The  crediílous  believe  that  these  transcendental  laws 
d  not  catch  the  clergy  entirely  imprepared,  and  that  vast 
easure  remains  hidden  in  the  thick  waus  of  the  Cathedral. 

"The piecemeal  construction  of  the  great  buildioA^,  covering  as  it  did  a 
riod  ot  nearly  se  ven  generations,  has  naturally  embodied  various  h-reg- 
mties  that  produoe  a  certain  lack  of  unitary  effect  in  the  impression 
ide  by  the  huge  mass.  As  a  whole,  notwithstanding  these  shortcom- 
ss,  the  totál  enect  is  one  of  magnificence,  of  grandeur,  of  splendid  mass 
d  lordly  superiority,  mastering  its  environment  by  right  of  design, 
ith  its  strong  oontrasts  of  rich  decorative  features  and  its  achievement 
certain  ent^  of  balance  and  proportion  by  arbitrary  and  unconven- 
nal  means,  it  is  a  characteristic  example  of  Spanish  Renaissance/' 
^Ivester  Baxter.) 

Despite  the  lamentable  mutilations,  and  the  indecorous 
Qovations  (so  called),  which  in  times  pást  have  been  per- 
itted  in  the  Cathedral,  it  still  retains  an  imposing  dignity 
d  charm  —  the  latter  manifest  evén  to  those  who  na  ve 
sn  the  gigantic  and  splendid  Christian  and  pagan  temples 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Its  médiáéval  flavor  is  very  attract- 
3  and  its  historical  value  —  recalling  as  it  does  the  most 
illiant  epoch  of  Spanish  Colonial  and  Vice-regal  days  — 
ver  fades.  Though  now  but  a  simulacmm  of  what  it  was  in 
>reforma  days,  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  its  old-time  splen- 
r  may  be  obtained  from  the  Churrigvereaque  altars ;  and  an 
ding  of  its  wealth  of  paintings  from  the  few  chance  sur- 
roTS  still  to  be  seen.  Mexicans  ref  er  to  it  lovingly  (and  rather 
i^ravagantly)  as  the  "  Mexican  St.  Péter' s,"  and  while  the  ex- 
rienced  traveller  will  know  better  whether  or  not  the  com- 
rison  is  justifiable,  and  whether  it  is  or  is  not  overrated, 
r  will  deny  that  in  almost  every  respect  it  is  worthy  to  be 
iked  among  the  noblest  churches  of  America. 
The  Facade  {lafachadá)  is  a  weather-beaten  but  still  at- 
ctive  example  of  mediseval  architecture  —  a  blend  of 
eral  orders,  lonic,  Doric,  and  Corinthian.  The  combina- 
1  of  gray  sandstone  and  white  marble  produces  a  pleasing 
itrast.  The  fine  central  group  of  sculpture,  the  Three  Vir- 
s,  Fe,  Esperama  y  Cari&d,  is  by  ManuelTolsa.  Ponderous 
itresses  divide  the  S.  f agadé  (independent  of  the  Sagrario) 
y  three  portals,  above  which  are  bassa-rdievoa  represent- 
(at  the  1.)  Péter  receiving  the  Keys ;  (at  the  r.  )  reter  at 
Helm,  and  (in  the  centre),  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
3  Latin  insoription  over  the  central  entrance  (originally 
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called  La  Ptierta  dd  Perdon — door  of  pardon)  bears  the 
date  1672,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  stnicture  was  com- 
pleted  in  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  King  Carlos  II.  There  are 
seven  entrances  —  three  in  front,  facing  the  S.,  two  in  the 
transepts,  and  two  in  the  rear  opening  on  to  the  CaUe  de 
Santa  Teresa.  The  quaint  inscription  (in  Spanish)  over  the 
E.  entrance  telis  that  "  this  royal  and  spacious  entrance  (reál 
y  eapadosa  portada)  was  finished  Aug.  5,  1688,  during  the 
reign  of  King  Carlos  II  and  the  Viceroy  Dhn  Melchor  Portó- 
carrero  Lazo  de  la  Bega^  Conde  de  la  Moncloba^  and  was  recon- 
structed  in  1804."  A  liké  inscription  above  the  entrance  to  the 
W.  transept  sets  forth  that  it  was  begun  Aug.  27,  1688,  and 
completed  Oct.  8,  1689.  The  visitor  should  walk  q|uite  around 
the  Cathedral  in  order  to  examine  the  quaint  architecture  and 
massive  bulk  of  the  structure.  Between  the  two  rear  exits 
(which  give  on  to  the  1<^  Calle  de  Santa  Teresa)  is  a  curious 
niche  with  a  bas-relief  of  the  Lamb  of  the  Apocaljrpse  (El 
cordero  dd  Apocalipsis)^  beneath  which  runs  a  quaint  Latin 
inscription}  Laudate  Dominum  omnes  gentes. 

The  cross  at  the  S.-E.  angle  of  the  átrium  is  a  monolith,  and 
was  found  in  1648  by  the  Archbishop  Mafíozca,  overthrown 
and  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  village  of  Tepeapidco,  so 
he  ordered  it  brought  to  the  capital.  The  companion  piece, 
in  the  S.-W.  comer,  came  from  the  old  eh.  of  San  Pedro  y  San 
Pablo  and  was  altered  to  resemble  the  Cruz  de  Mafíozca. 

The  N.  wall  and  the  cimborio  above  the  high  altar  were 
badly  cracked  by  the  earthquake  of  April,  1907. 

The  Twin  Towers  (torres)  are  in  two  divisions,  the  lower 
of  the  Doric  order,  the  upper  lonic,  finished  in  a  wealth  of 
architectural  details.  '*A  strikingly  attractive  feature  of  the 
towers  is  the  design  of  the  third  storv,  förmed  by  the  octagonal 
base  of  the  bell-shaped  domes  enclosed  within  a  rectangular 
pavilion-like  structure,  the  latter  tied  to  the  inner  portion  by 
a  narrow  bánd  around  the  middle  of  each  part,  thus  serving 
a  purpose  both  constructional  and  decorative."  At  the  base 
of  the  tower  domes  are  graceful  statues  of  the  Doctors  of  the 
Church,  and  of  Patriarchs  of  the  Monastic  Orders  (the  work 
of  the  Puebla  sculptor,  Zacarias  Cora)^  so  placed  that  two  face 
each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Each  tower  is  used  as  a  belfry 
(campanario)  and  is  surmounted  by  a  huge  stone  cross.  A 
f amily  of  bell-ringers  (campaneros)  live  high  up  in  the  belfry  of 
the  E.  tower,  and  thus  occupy  one  of  the  airíest  and  healthiest 
apartments  in  the  city. 

The  largest  bell  is  Santa  Maria  de  Giuuialupef  in  the  W. 
tower.  It  was  cast  in  Tacubaya  by  a  Spanish  artisan,  Salvador 
de  la  Vega,  in  1792;  and  on  March  8  was  placed  at  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  blessed  by  the  Archbishop  Atonso  Nuflez  de  Haro 
y  PeraUa,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virain  of  Guadalupe.  This  bell 
(campana)  is  10  ft.  aeross  at  the  base,  16^  ft.  idgh,  weighs 
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J7,000  Ibs.  and  cost  $10,400.  The  clapper  (golpeador)  is  8  ft. 
ong  and  weighs  500  Ibs.  The  workmen  were  from  March  13 
»  April  12  raising  the  ponderous  mass  of  metál  to  its  place, 
Lnd  despite  the  impatience  of  the  populace  to  hear  the  bell, 
fc  was  not  until  June  7  (Dia  de  Corpus)  that  its  grave,  sweet 
nd  penetratine  tones  floated  above  the  one-time  Aztec  capi- 
al.   On  clear  days  the  sound  may  be  heard  6  miles  away. 

A  smaller  bell  in  the  same  tower,  called  Santo  Angd  de  la 
htarda — Holy  Guardian  Angel  —  weighs  1,500  Ibs.  It  was 
Jessedin  Tacubaya  Mch.  1, 1793,  by  Doctor  Qregorio  Omana^ 
Hshop  of  Oaxaca,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month  was 
dsed  to  its  place.  Its  unusually  harmonions  notes  recall  a 
ertain  bell  in  the  Gampanile  at  Florence,  and  they  were  first 
eard  in  Mexico  March  27,  1793,  on  Holy  Wednesday.  The 
lird  bell  in  the  same  tower,  San  Salvador^  was  consecrated 
y  Don  Andrés  Llanos  de  VoLdeZy  Bishop  of  Monterey,  and 
as  fírst  rung  in  Mexico  at  noon  on  Dec.  11,  1792.  It  weighs 
040  Ibs. 

Dofia  Maria,  the  largest  bell  in  the  E.  tower,  was  cast  in 
exico  City  in  1754,  weighs  7,500  Ibs.,  and  was  one  of  the 
5lls  used  in  the  temporary  structure  before  the  tower  was 
impleted.  Note  the  peculiar  manner  of  hanging  the  bells. 
hen  the  bells  ring  at  midday  many  of  the  natives  in  different 
irts  of  the  city  doff  their  hats.  Clerks,  too,  drop  their  work 
if  the  contact  bumed  them,  and  the  streets  are  soon  fílled 
th  hurrying  humanity  bound  homeward  for  luncheon. 
At  least  one  of  the  towers  should  be  ascended  if  only  for 
e  éake  of  the  view,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  Valley 

Mexico.  One  does  not  have  to  possess  the  agility  of  a 
seplejack  to  reach  the  belfry.  A  caracol  stair,  whose  en- 
ince  is  at  the  outside  base  of  the  E.  tower,  leads  to  the 
>f  and  thence  to  the  campanario.  We  ascend  the  narrow 
lir,  puli  the  string  hangine  near  a  closed  door,  which  is 
éned  from  above.  A  small  fee  (25  c.)  is  customary. 
rhe  view  is  beguüing.  Chapultepec  is  easily  discemible  at 
j  W. ;  the  tiled  domes  of  many  churches  glisten  in  the  f ore- 
►und ;  the  magnifícent  peaks  of  Popocatepetl  and  IztaccihuaÜ 
am  in  the  S.-E.,  and  the  huge  wall  of  volcanic  hills  which  hem 
the  valley  on  the  S.  and  W.  is  seen  to  great  advantage. 
the  E.  are  the  shallow  lakes,  described  at  p.  247,  and  the 
aline  plains  which  form  their  shores.  With  a  good  glass 
í  may  piek  out  the  microscopic  towns  which  ílank  the  slopes 
Ajusco,  and  perchance  note  railway  trains  gliding  up  and 
vn  the  mountain  sides. 

?he  black  spot  at  the  W.  base  of  the  W.  tower  marks  the 
oe  where  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  (comp.  p.  299)  remained 
bedded  for  many  years.  Certain  of  the  sculptured  relics 
ihe  Hall  of  the  Monoliths,  at  the  National  Museum,  were 
;  up  from  about  the  base  of  the  tower. 
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The  Doric  Interíor.  with  its  traces  of  Gothic  enlivened  by 
enrichments  from  many  orders,  was  renovated  in  1906;  the 
walls  and  the  20  massive  and  beautifuUy  proportioned  pillars, 
including  those  attached  to  the  walls,  —  composed  of  four 
engaged  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  —  were  caref  uUy  scraped 
and  cleaned,  hence  the  air  of  newness.  The  work  of  renovation 
extended  over  two  years.  ''It  is  notable  that  the  flutings  of 
these  columns  are  continued  through  the  arches  —  alsó  a 
feature  of  the  sagrario  interior  and  likewise  of  the  Puebla 
Cathedral.  The  structure shows  three  diverse  types  of  vauiting: 
the  cloister  form,  with  Gothic-like  ribs  in  the  chapel  of  the 
sacrísty;  in  the  aisles,  the  domed  form,  with  pendentives; 
and  the  na  ve  and  transept  with  barrel-arched  form  —  medio- 
cafíon,  or  half-canon,  m  Spanish  phrase  —  and  lunettes. 
The  effect  of  the  interior  is  almost  severe,  and  the  tones  of 
grayand  white  conveyed  by  the  natural  color  of  the  stoneand 
the  bare  surfaces  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  give  an  impression 
that  would  be  one  of  baldness  were  it  not  offset  by  a  sense  of 
beautiful  proportions.  Remarking  the  elegant  simplicity  of 
omamenty  skilfuUy  balanced  by  the  richness  of  the  Churri- 
gueresque  retables,  Revüla  says:  'These  retables  and  the  pre- 
dominance  of  verticai  lines  in  construction  —  which  without 
reaching  the  extrémé  of  the  Gothic  style  are  suí&cient  to  give 
the  impress  of  a  Christian  character  —  prevent  that  frigidity 
of  effect  that  marks  other  temples  built  in  the  Greco-Roman 
style  and  produces  in  the  sóul  a  sentiment  of  religious  rever- 
ence."' 

The  wooden  floor  —  an  immense  sounding-board  —  imparts 
a  médiáéval  aspect,  at  variance  with  the  ricnly  decorated  coro 
and  the  sumptuous  high  altar.  This  floor  is  said  to  cover  a 
beautiful  tiled  floor  wMch  has  sunk  intő  the  soft  ground  far 
below  the  present  one. 

The  generál  view  of  the  interior  is  broken  by  the  obtrusive 
choir,  which,  in  accordance  with  Spanish  custom,  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  nave.  Two  bays  are  devoted  to  it,  and  the 
three  foUowing  are  given  over  to  the  crujía,  or  passageway, 
and  the  high  altar.  Seven  small  chapels  —  somé  of  which 
ha  ve  been  "  terribly  restored  "  and  almost  all  of  which  ha  ve 
been  renamed  —  open  on  to  each  of  the  side  aisles.  Not  all 
of  them  are  worth  a  dose  inspection.  Above  the  comices  174 
Windows  diffuse  a  moderate  light.  The  central  arches  form 
a  Latin  cross.  At  the  square  ends  of  the  transepts  are  en- 
trances  flanked  within  by  huge  cedai>wood  canceZes  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  ragé  for  selling  church  antiquities,  replaced 
the  splendidly  carved,-  mahogany  structures  of  the  olden 
times.  Between  these  two  entrances  ríses  the  tall  dome, 
or  dmboriOf  sometimes  adomed  with  streamers  in  the  national 
colors  —  emblematic  of  the  power  of  the  State  over  the 
Church.  The  interior  is  oovorea  with  a  hoet  of  fígures  f orming 
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n  Aasvmptionf  painted  in  1810.  The  colors  are  faded  and 
loisture  has  ruined  the  fígures  of  somé  of  the  saints  and 
ngels. 

Traditíon  has  it  that  for  many  :^ears  aims  were  solicited  for  the  decora- 
on  of  this  dome,  but  they  came  in  slowly.  Finally  prayers  were  put  up, 
ad  soon  thereafter  an  alieged  miraculous  sack  of  silver  pesoa  was  dis- 
)vered  in  one  of  the  chapels.  Coincideotly  a  friar  had  a  revelatíoa  that 
16  money  had  been  deposited  by  the  Virgin  for  the  intended  purpose, 
ad  work  was  immediately  begun.  The  name  of  the  painter  is  unrecorded 
I  the  church  records. 

Manv  confessionals  (said  to  bie  of  teák)  are  scattered 
tirough  the  vast  edííice,  whíle  near  certain  of  the  chapels  a 
etty  commerce  is  carried  on  in  photographs  of  sarUoSy  pseudo- 
^lics,  medallions  and  whatnot.  Beggars  sidle  up  to  strancers 
nd  solicit  alms  (which  is  not  permi tted  in  the  Cathedral),l>ut 
8  a  rule  the  stranger  is  spared  the  annoying  attentions  of  the 
eadle  and  his  contribution-box,  so  frequently  in  evidence  in 
iuropean  churches. 

The  Prbsbiterio,  Cipreb,  or  Altar  Mayor  (High  Altar), 
1  the  second  square  of  the  nave,  a  massive  and  tasteless 
tructure  linked  to  the  Coro  by  two  lines  of  tombac  railine 
referred  to  at  p.  281),  is  of  gránité  adorned  with  stucco,  and 
'as  completed  in  1850  after  designs  drawn  by  the  Spanish 
rchitect  Loremo  Hidaigo.  The  base  is  of  a  gray  gránité 
nown  in  Mexico  as  chüuca,  Risíng  from  it  are  green  mala- 
íiite-like  pillars  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases  which  support  a 
iperstructure  crowned  in  tum  by  a  group  representing  the 
saumption  of  the  Virgin  (the  work  of  Jósé  Maria  Miranda), 
hich  required  six  months  to  construct  and  which  cost,  ac- 
)rding  to.the  eh.  records,  somé  three  thousand  pesos.  The 
;atues  are  of  saints  and  founders  of  religious  orders,  and  are 
le  work  of  Terrazaa  and  Miranda.  The  Vitgin  ofGuadalupef 
;  Lo8  Remedios,  of  La  Asunción  and  others,  are  among  the 
5ures.    The  tombac  railing  which  encloses  the  tabemácuLo 

wipolished,  and  the  dingy  and  faded  carpet  is  quite  in 
3epin^  with  the  generál  air  of  tawdriness.  Perhaps  the  most 
itractive  fitmente  are  the  fire-gilt  candelabra  which  stand 
i  rows  before  the  altar.  The  structure  itself,  with  the  several 
terior  parts,  reminds  the  observer  of  one  of  those  Chinese 
írved  and  perforated  ivory  balls  with  a  number  of  minor 
ills  inside.  AH  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  have  been  drawn 
3on  for  decorations. 

"  Its  wholly  incongruous  design  [says  Mr.  Baxter]  makes  an  unspeak- 
le  discord  in  the  decoration  of  the  Cathedral.  The  former  high  altar 
BaWas  must  have  been  a  worthy  pendant  of  the  chapel  of  Los  Reyea. 
le  destruction  of  the  originál  high  altar  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
ice  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Mexico  to-day  no  remaining  example  of  the 
íurriauereaque  as  employed  in  the  design  of  a  high  altar  that  stands 
)e,  those  that  ezist  being  in  chanoels,  with  reredoa  built  against  the 
ill." 
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The  twenty  jasper  and  agate  colunms  which  enclosed  the 
old  altar  were  fonnerly  one  of  the  sights  of  the  Cathedral. 
Relics  of  this  quaint  and  massive  structure  are  the  two  some- 
what  clumsy  onyx  puipíts  (tribunas)  which  stand  at  the 
S.-E.  and  W.  comers  of  the  presbiterio. 

The  Altar  de  los  Rétes  (sometimes  called  Capiüa  de  los 
Santos  Reyes,  because  it  is  a  replica  of  a  chapel  in  the  Seville 
Cathedral  where  certain  of  the  Spanish  kings  are  buried)  is 
directly  in  the  rear  of  the  aUar  mayor  and  íaces  the  pasiUo 
which  leads  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  side  of  the  Cathedral.  It 
is  a  resplendent  and  highljr  interesting  capiüa  —  the  finest  in 
the  church  —  and  was  constructed  af ter  the  style  of  Chur- 
rigueray  by  the  Sevillán  architect,  Gerónimo  BaJbas,  who  came 
over  expressly  to  do  this  work,  and  alsó  the  corresponding 
altars  for  the  Puebla  (p.  512)  Cathedral.  Although  it  was 
begun  in  1718  it  was  not  entirely  completed  until  1837. 

"Thus  decorated  [says  Mr.  Baxter]  the  apse  has  the  efFect  of  a  lofíy 
grotto  heavily  encrusted  with  gold  in  every  part,  and  glittering  with 
^ewels  —  all  this  as  a  regal  environment  for  a  thron^  of  aacred  figures, 
in  the  round  or  in  high  relief  and  almost  animate  in  their  brilliant  color- 
ings;  a  hőst  of  saints,  angels  and  cherubs  assembled  in  joyous  adoration 
for  the  miraculous  scenes  enacted  in  the  paintings  which  they  surround. 
Of  these  paintings  there  are  20  —  all  of  them  the  work  of  the  famous 
Mexican  artist  Jósé  Rodriguez  Juarez  (oomp.  p.  cl).  The  central  can> 
vas,  just  above  the  altar,  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings  (Adoración  de  loa 
Reyea  Magos),  is  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  The  still  larger  painting 
ábove,  an  Assumption,  is  not  so  successful,  the  fígures  not  having  been 
drawn  with  sufficient  reference  to  their  elevated  positions." 

The  Virgen  de  la  Expectación,  the  central  figure  of  the  altar, 
was  a  gift  to  the  eh.  by  the  Marquesa  de  Castafíiza,  who,  to 
ensure  the  cult  of  the  image,  willed  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  Cathedral.  Before  the  Reform  Laws  the  fiestaS  celebrated 
in  this  Virgin's  honor  were  unusually  gorgeous  and  spectacular. 

In  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
Virgin,  are  altars  dedicated  to  San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia,  San 
Luis  Gonzaga,  Santa  Rosalia  and  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima.  Relics 
of  these  saints  are  enshrined  within.  Formerly  each  altar 
possessed  a  massive  silver  image  of  its  respective  patron,  but 
since  their  disappearance  (consequent  to  the  Reiorm  Laws) 
the  niches  occupied  bj''  them  ha  ve  been  closed.  A  beautiful 
ivory  Cristo  on  a  cross  with  heavy  silver  adornments  was  one 
of  the  fínest  relics  of  this  chapel  before  the  sequestration  of 
the  eh.  property.  Certain  of  the  early  Spanish  viceroys  are 
buried  here,  and  for  years  the  heads  of  the  patriots  Hidalgó, 
Aüende,  Aldama  and  Jimenez  were  kept  in  the  crypt,  whence 
they  were  transferred  (in  1896)  to  the  Capilla  de  San  Jósé.- 
The  chapel  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  5  stone  steps  which  lead 
úp  from  the  ambuJatoiy.  No  altar  in  the  Cathedral  makes  a 
stronger  impression  of  dignity  and  solemnity .  The  dome  above 
this  spot  was  practically  reconstructed  in  1908. 
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The  Choir  (dCoro)^  a  huge  quadrílateral  structure  twice  as 
ong  as  it  is  wide,  whose  positíon  at  the  south  end  of  the  na  ve 
oars  greatly  the  interior  view  of  the  Cathedral,  is  backed 
>y  a  heavy  wall  of  masonry  and  one  of  the  fínest  chapels 
La  Capüía  dd  Perdon)  in  the  church.  Side  walls  of  stone 
lurmounted  by  an  overhang  of  the  same  matériái,  chiselled 
n  angelic  forms,  shut  it  off  f rom  the  aiples.  It  is  closed  in  front 
>y  a  magnifícent  tombac  grill,  töpped  by  three  crosses,  the 
vhóíe  forming  an  ailegory  representing  the  crucified  Saviour 
md  the  two  thieves.  This  grill  is  of  the  same  matériái  as  the 
ailing  which  connects  the  coro  with  the  presbüeriOf  and  ex- 
«nds  clear  around  the  latter.  It  is  45  ft.  long,  25  ft.  hieh, 
3  said  to  weigh  26  tons,  and  came  (in  May,  1730)  from  the 
i'ortuguese  settlement  of  MacauOf  in  southern  China.  It  was 
L  gift  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque,  then 
/^iceroy.  Surmounting  the  railing  i)>arandcd)  are  52  fígurines 
^hich  act  as  candelabra.  According  to  the  church  records  this 
9  a  special  tombac  ^  and  is  a  combina tion  of  gold,  silver  and 
jopper;  the  whole  is  said  to  ha  ve  cost  $l,ő&,000  —  which 
hould  be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Formerly  a  museum  of  sculptured  wood  and  beautiful 
>aintings,  the  coro  is  still  attractive,  and  is  celebrated  for  its 
nagnifícent  siUería,  a  delicate  and  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
nanship,  a  mingling  of  the  Moorish  and  the  Plateresque  styles, 
ind  indubitably  the  fínest  thing  in  the  enclosure.  There  are 
»9  seats  in  the  upper  row  (the  sellia)  and  20  in  the  lower  (the 
ubséUia)f  each  oeneath  a  carved  and  gilded  santo  in  low 
elief .  The  intricacy  and  richness  of  the  labyrinthine  carving 
íre  noteworthy,  and  the  whole  forms  a  splendid  work  of  art 
>ut  slightly  inferior  to  somé  of  the  fíne  stÜeriaa  of  the  cathe- 
Irals  of  Spain. 

The  large  painting  at  the  head  of  the  choir,  against  the  back 
»f  the  áUar  dd  perdon,  is  a  scene  from  the  Apocalypse,  the 
vork  of  Jüan  Correa.  In  the  centre,  immediately  above  it 
right  over  the  archbishop's  seat),  is  a  Madonna's  head  said 
o  ha  ve  been  painted  by  Murillo;  the  gilded  frame  is  very 
ilaborate  and  albeit  the  picture  may  be  considered  of  doubt- 
ul  parentage,  the  church  authorities  believe  it  is  a  master- 
)iece.  The  tall  wood  lectem  with  its  many  small  carved  ivory 
igurines  of  saints,  and  its  inlaid  cross  with  an  ivory  figure 
>f  Christ  crucified,  is  worth  looking  at. 

A  wood  missal-stand  now  serves  in  place  of  the  massive 
ilver  structure  which  disappeared  coincident  with  the  passage 
ti  the  Reform  Laws.  Striking  features  of  this  supero  choir 
íre  the  two  great  organs  (órganos)  in  unvamished  cases  of 
)eautifully  carved  cedar-wood,  surmounted  by  orchestras  of 


1  Tombac,  or  tumbago,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  or  zincor  a  species  of  brass 
nth  an  ezcess  of  zinc.   When  arsenic  is  added,  it  is  white  tombac. 
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angels.  They  date  from  1776  and  are  of  European  origin: 
the  palisadoes  of  3,500  pipes  produce  splendid  hármonies. 
The  gilded  superstructures  are  not  without  interest ;  likewise 
the  eíaborate  bronzé  balconies  on  the  pillára  at  the  comera, 
with  their  supporting  íigures  and  intricate  sculptures  (escid- 
tuTíis) .  At  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  side  entrance  to  the  coro  on  the 
E.  (immediately  opposite  the  Capilla  de  Nuestra  Seflora  de 
GuadáLupe)  are  two  paintings  (the  work  of  Francisco  Martinez, 
in  1736)  depicting  epísodes  in  the  Jife  and  martyrdom  of  San 
Lorenzo  (comp.  p.  332).  The  middle  picture,  above  the  door, 
is  of  St.  Péter.  Against  the  outer  wall  of  the  coro  are  two 
paintings  (by  Jüan  Correa^  in  1704)  representing  SotUs  in 
Purgaiory  and  San  Judas  Tadeo. 

Two  fine  Churrigueresque  altara  which  f or  many  yeare  stood 
against  the  side  walls  of  the  choir  were  removed  in  1907,  thus 
allowing  f  or  the  widening  (by  several  feet)  of  the  E.  and  W .  aisles. 

The  cumberaome  onyx  pulpit  near  the  harandal,  between 
the  coro  and  the  high  altar,  is  a  companion  piece  to  othera 
at  the  preshiterio. 

The  Altar  del  Perdon,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
popular  in  the  Cathedral,  an  imposing  structure  of  carved 
and  gilded  wood  in  the  Churrigueresque  style,  occupies  the 
tras-coro  and  faces  the  S.  entrance.  The  interest  of  the  tourist 
will  centre  in  the  two  pictures  which  f orm  the  principal  fea- 
tures;  the  lower  one  (in  a  silver  frame)  a  Holy  Family  show- 
ing the  Virgin  mother  with  the  Christ  child  in  her  arms,  the 
upper  one  a  San  Sebastián.  The  eh.  oíficials  claim  ihat  the 
painting  of  the  Virgin  is  done  on  wood,  a  door  to  a  prison  cell, 
and  to  support  the  theory  they  will  point  out  the  marks  of 
ancient  hinges,  beneath  the  paint.  At  certain  hours  in  the 
moming  a  beam  of  light  from  one  of  the  high  windows  falls 
athwart  this  picture  and  produces  a  very  striking  effect. 

Mr.  Baxter  writes:  "There  are  two  very  pleasing  legends  about  the 
two  principal  paintings  of  this  altar.  One  is  based  upon  a  belief  that  the 
large  painting  .of  the  Virgin  is  the  picture  that  the  Flemish  painter 
Pereyns  was  condemned  to  paint  when  tried  for  heresy,  and  the  other 
relates  that  the  San  Sebastián  above  is  the  work  of  a  famous  woman 

Sainter, '  La  Zumaya,'  of  whom  amost  romantic  story  is  told  by  Cayetano 
abrera  in  his  Escudo  de  Annás  de  Mexico,  to  the  effect  that  she  mar- 
ried  Baltazár  de  Echave,  the  Elder,  and  taught  him  his  art.  In  fact, 
however,  both  pictures  bear  every  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  the 
elder  Echave  himself.  It  was  a  'Merced'  (Our  Lady  of  Merev)  that 
Pereyns  was  condemned  to  paint,  and  at  that  time  neither  this  altar  nor 
evén  the  Cathedral  itself  was  in  existence,  for  it  was  in  the  period  of  the 
old  Cathedral;  moreover,  this  Virgin  is  not  a  '  Merced '  but  a  Candelaria.' 
As  to  the  legend  of  La  Zumaya,  the  eminent  scholar,  Don  Jósé  M.  de 
Ágreda,  has  shown  very  conclusively  that  there  never  was  such  a  painter. 
The  elder  Echave  was  twice  married  and  the  names  of  his  wíves  were 
found  in  the  records  of  the  Sagrario  by  Seűor  Agreda.  but  neither  was 
named  Zumaya.  The  stoiy  doubtless  arose  from  a  confusion  between  the 
name  of  the  oirthplace  of  Echave,  the  Biscayan  town  of  Zumaya,  and 
that  of  the  painter,  Francisco  Zumaya,  who  figured  at  the  trial  of  his 
friend  Pereyns."  (Comp.  p.  cxlv.) 

The  polychrome  figures  at  this  altar  are  uninteresting. 
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We  b^in  our  detailed  description  of  the  Cathedral  at 

La  CapiUa  de  San  Migud  (St.  Michael),  known  alsó  as  La  C, 
le  losSarUos  Angeles  (holy  angels),  the  Ist  on  the  1.  as  we  enter 
;hrough  the  S.  or  main  door.  The  hght  which  filtérs  through 
he  irón  grill  at  the  back  is  too  dim  to  permit  of  a  detailed  in- 
ipection  of  the  pictures  and  altars.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
íiree,  all  huge  masses  of  carved,  gilded  and  strikingly  hand- 
lome  specimens  of  the  style  of  Churrigtiera  adapted  from  a 
Saroqve  ground.  The  16  paintings,  most  of  which  represent 
icenes  in  the  lif e  of  the  saint,  are  attributed  to  Jüan  Correa^  who 
)ainted  many  other  pictures  for  the  Cathedral.  Formerly  this 
íhapel  was  noted  for  its  massive  silver  lamps  and  rich  silver 
)maments,  which  latter  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  ormore 
jesos  were  removed  and  melted  by  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
inna  during  his  bootless  war  with  the  United  States.  The 
leven  polychrome  statues  of  saints  are  mediocre.  Liké  many 
)f  the  other  chapels  in  this  eh.,  this  one  is  railed  ofí  from  the 
nain  body  by  a  tall  wood  grill  polished  by  the  hands  of  many 
levotees. 

The  AUar  de  Animay  the  2d  chapel  on  the  L,  with  a  score 
)r  more  mediocre  pictures,  is  dark  and  uninteresting.  The 
lentral  figure  is  a  crucified  Christ.  The  colored  glass  picture 
rf  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  modern. 

La  CapiUa  del  Senor  San  Jósé,  3d  on  the  1.,  is  chiefly  note- 
^rorthy  for  the  altar  let  intő  the  N.  wall,  with  a  crystal  um 
iontaining  the  heads  of  the  patriots  Hidalgó ,  AUende,  Aldama 
ind  Jimenez.  Many  f aded  wreaths,  ríbbons  and  artifícial  flowers 
ímbellish  the  altar. 

La  Capiüa  de  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  la  Soledad,  4th  on  the  1.,  was 
ledicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Aug.  15,  1657,  during  the  reign 
rf  the  Viceroy  Francisco  Fernxindez  de  la  Cueva,  Duke  of 
Ubuquerque.    A  curious  bit  of  history  attaches  thereto. 

"  Albuquerque^  assisted  at  the  festivala  of  the  churches  and  made 
íberal  contributions  toward  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral.  His  re- 
ígious  zeal  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  It  was  his  custom  each  afternoon 
o  pay  a  visit  to  the  Cathedral,  then  in  course  of  oompletion,  in  order  to 
Qspect  the  progress  made  during  the  dai.y,  and  afterwards  to  attend 
'espers  in  one  of  the  chapels.  While  kneelmg  at  prayer  (in  this  chapel) 
n  the  evenine  of  the  12th  of  March,  1660,  a  soldier  named  Manuel 
éedesma  y  Robles  entered  the  chapel  and  ^ave  him  several  blows  with  the 
iat  of  his  sword.  The  Viceroy  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  piacing  the  prie-dieu 
letween  himself  and  his  assailant,  meanwhile  clutching  with  his  right 
land  at  his  sword,  exclaimed,  'What  mean  you?'  'To  kill  you,'  was  the 
.Dswer.  At  that  moment  the  treasurer  of  the  Cathedral  eam«  to  the 
)uke's  assistance  and  was  soon  followed  by  others.  The  would-be  assas- 
in  was  overpowered,  and  the  Duke,  af  ter  finishing  his  devotions,  returned 
o  his  palace.  A  trial  was  held  the  same  evening  by  the  military  auditor, 
lut  considering  the  grave  character  of  the  crime,  the  audiencia  ordered 
hat  the  prisoner  be  brought  before  their  court.  .  .  .  There  is  little  doubt 
he  man  s  mind  was  deranged ;  he  could  easily  ha  ve  killed  the  Viceroy 
lad  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  as  it  was  a  great  man  who  had  been  fright- 
ned,  his  judges  were  determined  not  to  recognize  the  f act  —  and  no  time 
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was  granted  him  to  prepare  his  defence.  At  seven  the  nezt  morninsr 
the  verdict  was  renderea;  the  criminal  was  condemned  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  thence  taken  to  the  gibbet.  His  head  and  right 
hand  were  to  be  cut  off  and  exposed,  the  former  on  the  main  square,  the 
latter,  together  with  his  sword,  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  where 
the  crime  had  been  committed.  Three  hours  later  the  tribunals  and 
loyal  inhabitants  of  Mexico  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  sentence,  the  corpse,  feet  upwards,  remaining  exhibited  on  the 
gallows  till  laté  in  the  afternoon."  (Bancroft,  History  of  Mexico,  voi.  üi, 
p.  149.) 

The  gilded  and  carved  wood  altars  are  among  the  finest  in 
the  Cathedral.  The  paintings,  which  represent  scenes  in  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  are  attributed  to  Herrera.  The 
chapel  has  always  been  the  chosen  one  of  the  workmen  in  and 
about  the  Catheídral,  who  know  it  as  La  CapiUa  de  los  Ohreroa, 
or  Chapel  of  the  Workmen. 

La  CapiUa  dd  Senor  del  Buen  DespachOf  5th  on  the  1.,  is  so 
called  f  or  the  lif  e-size  figure  of  Christ  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  main  altar.  It  is  over-decorated,  and  the  polychrome 
flgures  in  high  relief  are  tawdry.  The  quaint  old  Spanish  irón 
chest,  just  without  the  railine,  makes  a  sizable  contribution- 
box,  but  the  sound  given  fortn  from  a  piece  of  silver  dropped 
intő  it  indicates  that  it  is  far  from  empty. 

Adjacent  to  this  chapel  is  the  huge  cancel  and  exit  to  the 
garden  which  ílanks  the  Cathedral  on  the  W.  Following  this  is 

La  CapiUa  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  DoloreSj  6th  on  the  1., 
formerly  the  C.  de  la  Santa  Cena  (holy  supper)  becausefor  cen- 
turies  it  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Arch-cofrater- 
nity  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  because  it  had  for  its  patron 
Üie  mystery  of  the  Eucharist.  The  crucifix  of  the  archico- 
fradía^  which  was  placed  here  with  great  solemnity  June  14, 
1656,  occupies  the  small  glass  case  below  the  image  of  the 
Virgin  of  Dolores,  which  in  turn  was  once  the  property  of 
Maximilián.  The  beautif ul  painting  of  the  Last  Supper ^  now 
in  the  Claveria^  used  to  hang  in  this  chapel.  Next  in  line  with 
this  (and  7th)  is 

La  CapiUa  de  San  Felipe  de  Jesus,  Mexico's  Protomartyr 
and  the  Patron  Saint  of  New  Spain  (see  p.  325).  It  is  perhaps 
the  most  venerated  in  the  Cathedral.  A  number  of  relics  of 
the  saint  are  preserved  here,  along  with  an  um  containin^ 
the  heart  of  General  Bustamante.  Several  archbishops  and 
other  notables  are  buried  beneath  the  floor.  In  1838  an  altar 
in  the  r.  wall  was  removed  to  provide  a  sepulchre  for  the  ashes 
of  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  which  are  preserved  in  a  wooden  um 
on  which  is  this  inscríptíon:  ''Agustin  de  Iturbide,  Author  of 
Mexican  Independence.  Compatriot,  weep  for  him.  Stranger, 
admire  him.  This  monument  holds  the  ashes  of  a  hero.  His 
sóul  rests  in  the  bosom  of  God  " ;  —  a  somewhat  highnsounding 
and  not  very  apposite  inscription,  in  view  of  the  facts.  The 
several  paintings  (unsigned)  represent  scenes  in  the  life  and 
miartyrdom  of  San  Felipe.   The  altar  at  the  1.  is  dedicated  to 
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mta  Rosa  de  Lima,  the  fírst  Amerícan-born  female  saint  of 

e  Catholic  Church. 

« 

Santa  Rosa  de  Lima  (born  in  Lima,  Peru,  in  1583,  died  1617,  canonized 
71)  Í8  often  seen  pictured  in  the  Mexican  churches.  The  favorité  atti- 
de  is  that  of  a  nun  crowned  with  roses,  in  a  halo  of  light,  with  birds  in 
r  hand  and  in  the  air  about  her,  and  a  Ghrist  cn  the  Cross  held  up  to  her 
>s.  "  At  an  early  age  she  became  an  admirer  and  follower  of  the  austere 
línt  Gatheríne  of  Siena  and  gave  herself  up  unreservedly  to  acts  of 
inance  and  oharity.  While  she  walked  among  the  bittér  herbs  and 
3oden  crosses  with  whioh  she  planted  her  garden,  she  one  day  ex- 
Eiimed  '  OI  all  ye  green  things  of  the  earth,  bless  ye  the  Lord.'  Suddenly 
e  neighboring  trees  began  to  shiver  and  cíash  their  leaves  together,  and 
e  stately  poplars  bowed  their  heads  and  reverently  bent  them  until 
ey  touched  tne  ground. 

One  spring  a  httle  bírd  built  its  nest  in  a  mimosa  tree  near  the  cottage 
here  the  saint  dwelt.  Passing  the  tree  during  a  morning  walk  she  was 
«eted  by  a  joyous  song  so  clear  and  sweet  that  she  ceased  her  medita- 
sns  and  listened.  Presentiy  it  paused.  Then,  upon  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ent,  inspired  by  the  exultant  tones  of  the  happy  creature,  she  impro- 
sed  somé  appropriate  Spanish  verses  and  sang  them  in  reply.  When 
le  had  finished  the  bird  bunsTt  forthin  song  again,  and  for  an  hour  there 
the  cool  garden  shade  they  sang  and  fistened  alternately."  In  the 
ellow,  halr-forgotten  annals  of  convent  and  church  Santa  xlosa  is  re- 
irded  as  the  sweetest  of  all  the  saintly  characters  of  ancient  times. 

Near  the  centre  of  this  altar  there  hung  f ormerly  a  heavy 
Iver  lamp  whose  ílame  bumed  continuously ;  with  many  other 
Iver  ornamentB  it  was  confiscated  in  1847  by  Santa  Anna, 
ho  levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  eh.  to  aid  him  in  his 
LÍsguided  war  with  the  United  States. 

Immediately  outside  the  raiUng  of  the  chapel  is  the  bap- 
smal  font  wherein,  according  to  the  inscription,  "The  stain 
l  the  orijdnal  sin  was  removed  from  the  infant  Sah  Felipe  de 
esus."  The  font  is  of  black  gránité,  somé  three  feet  in  dia- 
leter,  with  a  carved  wood  top,  dome-shaped.  On  the  wood 
űling,  near  the  top,  is  the  inscription:  ''The  glorious  martyr, 
an  Felipe  de  Jesus,  a  native  of  this  very  noble  and  loyal  City 
f  Mexico,  was  baptízed  in  this  font.  It  was  renovated  in  the 
ear  1798."  There  is  alsó  a  polychrome  íigure  of  San  Felipe 
ere.  Several  special  indulgences  were  granted  by  Popé 
lexander  VII  to  all  who  would  perform  certain  acts  of  wor- 
lip  before  this  sbrine. 

The  body  of  the  martyr  was  laid  in  the  chapel  built  for 
;  in  1638.  Later  a  temple  was  erected  in  his  honor,  but  this, 
long  with  a  Capuchin  convent  near  by,  was  destroyed  af ter  the 
assage  of  the  Reform  Laws.  The  new  church  of  San  Felipe 
e  Jesus,  on  the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco,  dedicated  to  this 
%nto,  is  described  at  p.  325.  We  now  come  to  a  door  in  the 
rest  wall  that  leads  to 

The  Meeting-Room  {sala  de  juntas)  of  the  Archicopradí a, 
enerally  called  La  Clavería,  directly  across  the  ambulatory 
rom  the  sacristy,  at  the  1.  of  the  Capiüa  de  los  Reyes.  Albeit 
lurillo's  Virgin  of  Bethlehem  has  been  taken  hence,  the 
longated  room  still  contains  somé  oí  the  choicest  pictures  in 
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the  eh.  On  the  W.  wall  there  hangs  a  Hóly  Famüy  attributed 
to  Murillo,  but  manifestly  by  somé  adept  pupil  of  the  Mexican 
branch  of  the  School,  perhaps  Jósé  Rodriguez  Jnarez.  To  the 
r.  and  1.  are  29  portraits  of  lormer  archbishops  of  Mexico.  On 
the  E.  wall  is  a  notable  Last  Supper  and  a  Triumph  of  the  Faüh, 
by  Jósé  Alzíbar  (p.  clii).  The  huge  crescent-shaped  canvas 
attributed  to  Jósé  Ibarra,  on  the  S.  wall,  with  its  magnifícent 
gilt  frame,  is  very  striking,  and  represents  the  Coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  —  La  Venida  dd  Esjnritu  Santo.  Note  the  tongues 
of  flame  which  play  about  the  heads  of  the  awed  spectátors. 
The  painting  of  Don  Jüan  de  Austria  imploring  the  help  of  the 
Virgin  at  the  Batíle  of  Lepanto,  which  formerly  hung  in  this 
room,  is  referred  to  at  p.  289. 

Flanking  the  N.-W.  exit  to  the  Caüe  de  Santa  Teresa,  and 
between  the  CapíUa  de  lo$  Santos  Reyes  and  the  entrance  to 
La  Clavería,  is  a  small  (uninteresting)  altar  dedicated  to  El 
Santo  Nino  de  Atoche,  which  calls  for  no  specíal  mention.  The 
dilapidated  picture  on  the  opposite  wall  represents  scenes  in 
the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to  Jüan  Diego, 

Just  outside  this  exit  (to  the  1.)  is  a  small  chapel  called  Santa 
Rita  y  AnimaSy  which  is  not  worth  visiting. 

Between  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  and  the  exit  to  the 
Caüe  de  Santa  Teresa  (note  the  quaifttly  carved  confessional 
outside  the  sacristy  door)  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  San  Jósé, 
with  a  painting  of  that  saint  as  the  central  attraction.  The 
retabh  is  a  good  example  of  the  Churrigueresgite,  with  ten 
minor  paintings  let  intő  it.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  repaired 
painting  of  the  Saviour  onthe  Cross  and  the  inscríption,  Jesus 
Nazarentis  Rex  JudoBorum, 

The  Sacristía  (sacristy),  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  AUar 
de  loa  RéyeSy  **  is  a  noble  chamber  in  whose  vauiting  is  to  be 
seen  the  most  extensive  example  of  the  ribbed  construction 
employed  in  the  originál  design  by  Gastaneda."  The  Spanish 
inscription  carved  in  the  arch  above  the  entrance  bears  the 
date  1623  and  refers  to  the  erection  of  the  room.  The  six  great 
paintings  which  almost  cover  the  walls  are  among  the  largest 
canvases  in  Mexico  and  they  "produce  a  magnifícent  effect  of 
murai  decoration,  though  somewhat  sombrein  their  solemnity. 
It  must  have  been  an  exceptionally  difficult  task  to  paint  the 
multitude  of  fígures  that  populates  each  of  these  gigantic 
canvases.  In  conveying  a  grand  and  imposing  impression  with 
splendid  ensembles,  artistic  groupings,  rhythmic  arrangement 
of  groups,  sincere  feeling  and  a  high  devotional  quality,  the 
results  are  successful.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  tone  main- 
tained  is  too  gloomy,  the  coloring  too  opaque,  too  severe,  for 
the  subjects,  which  demand  luminosity,  atmospheríc  sparkle 
and  a  pervasive  joyousness.  The  richly  designed  f rames  of  the 
pictures,  with  polychrome  statues  at  the  comers,  are  beautif  ul 
teatures  of  the  decorativ^  scheme,  which  has  been  marred  by 
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overing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  waü  surface  with  wall 
•aper." 

The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin ,  on  the  S.  Wall,  and  the 
"Intry  intő  JervsalemyOn.  the  E.  wall,  are  by  Jüan  Correa 
cxlix),  who  alsopainted  The  AUegory  of  theChurch,  on  the 

.  wall.  The  Triumph  of  the  Sacramentt  on  the  E.  wall,  The 
ipoccdypse  and  The  Glory  of  Saint  Michady  on  the  W.  wall, 
re  by  Cristóbal  de  Viüalpanao  (comp.  p.  cxlix). 

The  Ecce  Homo  in  the  glass  case  at  the  S.  end  of  the  room 
i  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  ancient  possessions  of  the 
Jathedral.  It  is  known  as  El  Senor  del  Cacao  (Christ  of  the 
/acao-beans)  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  purchased 
rom  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  an  enormous  lot  of  cacao- 
leans  given  by  Indián  devotees  at  a  time  when  they  were 
ised  as  money  by  different  Mexican  tribes.  The  richly  colored 
Id  mahogany  chests  (eatantes)  with  brass  trimmings,  used  f  or 
toring  saoerdotal  robes,  are  worth  looking  at;  as  are  alsó 
ome  of  the  church  plate,  the  chasubles,  dalmáticas  and  other 
'estments  they  oontain. 

The  most  precious  gem  of  the  Cathedral  (and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
>ictures  in  the  Republic),  surpassine  all  else  in  merít  and  interest,  is  a 
mail  paintini;  of  The  Virgin  of  Beihlehem,  by  Muriüo  (comi).  p.  czli) 
iidden  away  in  a  small  room  called  La  Pequeűa  Capilla  dd  CaJbüdo  (small 
hapel  of  the  governing  board)  behind  the  sacristía  and  three  or  four 
ooms  removed.  (Step  through  the  E.  exit,  turn  to  the  right,.  cross  the 
djoining  room,  turn  again  to  the  left,  then  sharply  to  the  left  again.) 
*ermÍ88Íon  to  enter  is  readily  granted  if  the  tactful  visitor  will  ask  any 
f  the  padrea  who  may  happen  to  be  in,  or  near,  the  sacristy.  The  paint- 
Qg  formerly  ming  in  the  Clavería  (p.  285)  where  the  Sagrada  Família 
low  hangs,  but  it  had  to  be  removed  Írom  this  quasi-public  place  because 
i  the  insistence  of  the  many  would-be  purchasers.  Time  has  not  dealt 
-enerously  with  this  masterpiece  of  Spanish  art,  which  hangs  in  a  modest 
ittle  room  wherein  are  several  other  pictures  of  no  particular  merit.  The 
anvas  has  been  i>atched  near  the  head  of  the  Virgin,  but  the  surpassingly 
weet  faoes  (typically  Ándalusian)  of  the'  Mother.  and  the  surprised 
yhild,  shine  out  with  a  winsomeness  that  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  the 
over  of  these  little  sacred  gems  of  painted  excellence.  No  one  familiar 
rith  the  art  of  Muriüo  cov.Td  fail  to  take  this  picture  for  a  master  pro- 
luction.  In  the  belief  that  it  may  not  sound  too  matériái  or  frivolous  it 
aay  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  utilitarian  traveller  that  this  bit  of 
>ainted  canvas,  which  is  not  over  four  feet  square,  would  perhaps  bring 
orty  thousand  peaos  if  sold  in  the  open  markét. 

The  much  yenerated  fragment  of  the  lignum  crucis,  said  to  ha  ve  been 
)resented  to  the  Cathedral  by  the  Archbishop  (and  Inquisitor)  Moya  y 
Jontreras  in  1573,  has  long  since  dísappeared. 

Emerging  from  the  sacristy  we  turn  to  the  left  and  approach 
La  CapiUa  del  Santo  Cristo  (known  alsó  as  la  capiua  de  las 
Rdiquiaa,  or  relics),  one  of  the  finest  in  the  church,  and  inter- 
ísting  because  of  its  three  splendid  Churrigtieresque  altars 
md  retabloSf  and  for  the  many  relics  which  are  said  to  be«hid- 
len  behind  them.  In  this  chapel  is  one  of  the  oldest,  the  most 
:«vered  and  perchance  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the  Cathe- 
iral  —  a  iife-size  figure  of  Christ,  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V  to  the  altar  of  the  primitive  church.   Somé  histori- 
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ans  aver  that  ít  f ollowed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  conquerors, 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  was  called  the  Sarúo  Cristo  d$ 
los  Conquistadores  (comp.  Merída,  p.  577).  There  are  many 
small  paintings  in  this  chapel,  nőne  of  which  call  for  particular 
mention.  The  replica  of  the  Virgin  of  GuadáLwpe  is  attributed  to 
Migud  Cabrera  (see  p.  cli).  The  twelve  paintings  of  martyra 
are  assigned  to  Jüan  Herrera,  Behind  somé  of  these  pictures, 
let  intő  receptacles  in  the  wall,  there  are  (it  is  said)  small  relics 
and  bones  of  the  different  martyrs;  a  carved  wood  head  of 
St.  Paul ;  a  silver  casket  containing  a  piece  of  the  veil  wom  by 
the  Holy  Virgin  ^  the  skull  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus ;  bits  of  boné 
of  San  Francisco  Xavier;  several  threads  from  the  tüma 
(comp.  p.  401)  on  which  the  originál  picture  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe  was  stamped ;  the  dried  and  shrivelled  roses  which 
the  Virgin  bade  Jüan  Diego  gather  on  the  barren  hill  of  Te- 
peyac  and  show  to  Bishop  Zumárraga  —  and  a  wearying  lot 
of  other  relics  of  equally  questionable  authenticity.  The  fine 
ribbed  and  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  capiUa  is  noteworthy.  At  the 
top  of  the  high  grill  which  encloses  the  chapel  are  the  words 
Cruci  FixiLS. 

Proceeding  southward  along  the  E.  aisle  we  come  to  the 
(next) 

CapiUa  de  San  Pedro,  with  somé  striking  reredos  (among 
the  finest  in  the  Cathedral)  which  suggest  a  sort  of  rudimentary 
Churrigueresque  upon  Plateresque  and  Baroque  grounds.  La 
the  N.  wall  of  this  chapel  is  the  tömb  of  Fray  Jüan  de  ZumáV' 
ragaj  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  and  of  the  celebnited  Gregorio 
Lopez  —  a  Mexican  Man  with  an  Irón  Mask  —  a  sanctiíied 
personage,  a  hero  of  legend  and  románcé  and,  according  to  a 
popular  belief  in  his  day,  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Felipe  II f  whom  he  served  as  page.^ 

The  central  altar  of  the  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Apostle,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  to  San  Jósé  and  Santa 
Teresa.  The  stained-glass  picture  of  San  Pedro  is  of  European 
origin.  The  fourteen  paintings  represénting  scenes  in  the  life 
of  St.  Péter  are  attributed  to  Jtian  Correa,  and  are  thought 
to  have  been  painted  in  1691.  The  Assumption  skied  on  the 
N.  wall  is  accredited  to  Francisco  Martinez  (1736),  who  painted 
the  Episodes  in  the  Life  of  San  Lorenzo^  which  hang  on  the  E. 
wall  of  the  choir.  The  small  paintings  illustrating  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  Virgin  are  likewise  attributed  to  Correa.  The 
face  and  hands  of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  the  glass  case 
are  of  ivory,  and  the  figure  itself  once  belonged  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilián.  The  ribl^  ceiling  of  this  chapel  is  alsó  a  good 
speciínen  of  the  old-time  work. 

^  Lopez  died  in  1596  at  the  age  of  54.  Archbishop  Serna,  and  othera. 
made  sustained  efforts  to  have  his  name  enroUed  among  the  saints,  but 
failed.  He  lived  an  aiistere  life  among  the  wild  Indians  near  Atemayac. 
His  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Miiseum,  described  at  p.  298. 
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We  now  eome  to  the  east  transept  and  entrance.  The  huge 
oden  cancelf  or  storm-door,  is  of  carved  cedar.  The  carved 
od  eaae  beneath  the  paintíng  of  San  Sebastián  once  förmed 
>art  of  the  coro  and  bears  the  inscription:  Libreriadd  Coro 
ano  de  1769.  On  the  S.  wall,  just  withín  the  entrance,  is 
>ainting  (perhaps  by  Muriüo)  of  Don  Jüan  de  Austria  *  im- 
*ring  the  edd  of  the  Virgin  at  the  BcUÜe  of  Lepanto.  This 
íture  hung  for  many  years  in  the  Clavería.  The  two  óval 
ttures  adjacent,  as  well  as  those  on  the  opposite  wall,  are 
signed  and  medioore,  and  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of 
rist.  The  large  San  Sdmsiián  de  ApariciOf  on  the  N.  wall, 
91  portrait  of  the  saint  who  died  in  Puebla  Feb.  26,  1600. 
e  híjge  onyx  laver  near  the  entrance  is  a  relic  of  Colonial 
ys.  Just  outside  the  entrance  to  this  transept,  on  the  lef  t,  is 
3  Archbishop's  Palace  —  El  Arzohis'pado. 
La  Capüla  de  San  Jüan  Nepomuceno  (formerly  that  of 
lestra  Seüora  La  Antigua)  was  used  as  the  sa^rario  until 
26,  when  by  order  of  the  Marquia  of  Cerralvo  the  old  Cathe- 
ű  was  demolished  and  divine  services  were  held  in  the  new 
e.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  very  striking  picture  of  the 
pgin,  a  replica  of  a  much  venerated  picture  in  the  SeviUe 
thedral,  known  as  La  Antigua.  The  very  effective  faces  of 
B  Mother  and  Child  are  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  stamped 
»rk  resembling  brocade.  The  fígurine  in  the  glass  case  at  the 
itre  of  the  main  altar  is  known  as  El  Nino  Cautivo  (captive 
ild)  and  is  much  venerated.  According  to  the  eh.  records, 
lile  it  was  en  route  to  Mexico  it  was  captured  by  Moorish 
•ates  and  held  for  seven  years.  The  figure  and  its  owner 
>re  tben  ransomed  for  2,000  pesos.  It  was  placed  in  this 
apel  Feb.  14,  1629.  The  two  paintings  at  the  sides  of  the 
ar  are  attributed  to  Miguel  Cabrera  (p.  cli)  and  represent 
isodes  in  the  life  of  the  Nifío.  The  small  paintings  are  of  St. 
iter  and  St.  John. 

La  CapiUa  de  la  Virgen  de  Guadcdupe  was  dedicated  to  Our 
idy  of  Guadalupe  in  1669.  The  painting  on  the  wall  is  a 
plica  of  the  one  at  the  Colegiata  in  the  town  of  Guadalupe- 
idalgo  (comp.  p.  401). 

La  CapiUa  de  la  Purísima  Concepción  is  cold  and  unattract- 
3.  The"  painting  on  the  S.  wall  represents  Santa  Ana,  the 
int  to  whom  the  chapel  was  first  dedicated  in  1752.  The  ac- 
lisÁtiveGeneralísimo  Antonio  Lopezde  Santa  Anna  showed  his 
votion  to  this  sánta  by  robbing  her  chapel  of  somé  massive 
ver  omaments  and  candelabra.  Several  archbishops  of  the 
ithedral  are  buried  here. 

La  CapiUa  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  las  Angustia^  at  the  extrémé 
uth  end  of  the  east  aisle  has  a  handsome  gilt  reredo  at  the 
Lck  and  two  elaborately  gilded  altars  at  the  sides.   It  was 


^  Felipe  ^gundo's  half-brother,  and  one  of  Spain's  greatest  heroes. 
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formerly  used  as  a  meeting-room  by  the  hermanos  of  the 
arckkofradiay  and  was  dedicated  in  1649  to  La  Virgen  de 
las  Angustias  de  Granada,  one  of  the  most  potent  and  cele- 
brated  of  all  the  Spanish  Vii^ns.  The  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
at  the  Central  altar,  is  attributed  to  Jósé  Rodriguez  Juarez, 
and  that  of  Nvestra  Senora  del  Refugio,  and  John  the  Baptist 
and  the  Angd  (against  the  S.  wall),  to  Echave  the  Elder. 
Doctor  Francisco  Moreno  y  Castro,  one-time  dean  of  the  eh. 
and  founder  of  this  chapel,  is  buried  here. 

Between  the  chapel  s  of  Nuestra  Seűora  de  las  Angustias 
and  La  Purísima  Concepdón  (at  the  S.  end  of  the  E.  aisle) 
is  the  Pasillo  leading  to  the  Sagrakio  Mbtropomtano.  For 
many  years  it  served  as  a  baptistry;  then  it  was  converted 
intő  the  Chapel  of  La  Soledad.  On  the  N.  wall  is  a  mediocre 
picture  of  San  Vicente  Paul,  founder  of  the  Congregadőn 
de  la  Mision.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  sadly  neglected 
canvas  representing  Calvary  and  the  Crucifixion.  The  stone 
arch  above  the  entrance  to  the  sagrario  is  richly  carved,  as 
are  alsó  the  ancient  doors.  In  this  pasiUo,  theré  may  somé- 
times  be  seen  (its  location  is  subject  to  change)  a  tall  cedar 
wood  cross  called  Cruz  de  la  Expiación,  which  was  installed  in 
the  Cathedral  (formerly  it  stood  against  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Capitta  de  San  Jósé)'  with  great  solemnity,  on  the  night  of 
Dec*  31,  1900,  with  the  passinjg  of  the  century.  It  is  said  to 
represent  a  sort  of  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Laws.  It  is  hollow  and  the  many  apartmente  contain  bottles 
with  f ragments  of  the  diff erent  churches  and  convents  aff ected 
by  the  demortization  and  sequestration  laws,  mínor  ecclesias- 
tical  relics,  and  whatnot.  The  Cathedral  evidently  considers 
it  an  undesirable  possession  which  it  will  doubtless  dispose  of 
in  due  course.  An  alert,  bright-eyed  beadle  (hedd),  the  only 
one  the  visitor  is  apt  to  encounter  in  the  eh.,  usuall^^  stanois 
in  this  passage way,  clutching  in  his  right  hand  a  contribution- 
box  shaped  liké  an  exaggerated  beer-mug,  which  he  shakes 
vigorously  so  that  the  generous-minded  may  hear  the  clink  of 
the  coins  and  add  to  their  number. 

The  SajErario  MetropoHtano,  though  joined  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  a  distinct  church  in  itself .  Ecclesiastically  a  sagrario 
is  that  part  of  a  eh.  whereín  consecrated  things  are  deposited, 
and  this  is  the  special  purpose  of  the  Sagrario  Metropolitano 
in  relation  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  likewise  an  independent 
parochial  eh. ;  the  seat  of  one  of  the  many  parishes  intő  which 
the  city  has  been  divided  since  1772.  It  is  the  successor  to 
the  fírst  sagrario  in  Mexico,  which  was  built  on  this  site  soon 
after  the  Conquest,  and  was  administered  by  the  Padre  Juan 
Diaz,  chaplain  to  Hernan  C őrlés.  Upon  its  foundation  it  was 
dedieated  to  Santiago.  The  present  building  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  the  precedingch.  havingbeen  burned. . 
Its  arehitect  was  the  highly  talented  Lorenzo  Rodriguez^  who 
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trmulated  thejplans  Jan.  7, 1749.  Itisoneof  thethreeimporfc- 
it  examples  oi  Churrigvjeresque  church  exteriőre  now  existing 
:  the  capital,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  two  elaborately  and 
itricately  decorated  fagades,  similar  in  design  and  of  equal 
ilue.  Of  the  two  fagades  the  south  is  now  the  better,  as  being 
>mplete  throughout,  —  the  east  one  being  mutilated  by  the 
f  acement  of  the  royal  arms  of  Spain.  As  a  rule  the  numer- 
is  statues  and  high  relief s  that  adom  these  f aQades  in  such 
eh  profusion  are  uncommonly  good  in  conception,  in  the 
•acef ul  attitűdé  in  relation  to  the  decorative  scheme,  in  fine- 
)ss  of  expression,  and  in  careful  execution.  The  elaborately 
LFved  great  doora,  with  their  high  relief s,  have  much  of  the 
drit  of  the  decorative  works  about  them,  but  are  somewhat 
mpy  in  the  character  of  their  omament.  The  two  principal 
liefs  of  the  E.  doora  represent  respectively  the  Assumvtion 
the  Virgin  and  Saird  Joseph;  those  of  the  S.  doora,  Saint 
3ter  and  Moses. 

The  inscriptions  cut  intő  the  stone  at  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  E. 
itrance  advise  that  thev  were  completed  Feb.  14,  1749. 
ae  very  elaborate  chiselled  work  hereabout  illustrates  the 
[eptness  of  the  eariy  artisans.  The  rich  carving  is  carried 
en  to  the  surf  aees  of  the  quaint  old  stone  gargoyles. 
The  Interior  of  the  Sagrario  is  nobly  proportioned,  with 
Uara  and  columns  of  the  same  design  as  those  in  the  Cathe- 
al,  árranged  in  the  strikingly  symmetrical  plán  of  a  Greek 
•oss,  with  a  dome  at  the  centre.  It  was  repaired  and  redec- 
ated  in  1908,  and  in  the  unhappy  ragé  for  restoration  it  has 
len  despoiled  of  most  of  its  best  old  adornments.  This  is 
irticularly  noticeable  in  the  one-time  beautif ul  (now  uninter- 
fcing)  baptistry  (baiUisterió),  long  celebrated  for  the  ad- 
itable  f  resco  by  Jósé  Gines  de  Aguirre;  depicting  the  baptisms 
Jesus,  San  Agttstinj  and  San  Fdipe  de  Jesus.  The  baptismal 
nt  has  been  regilded  and  spruced-up  and  is  now  used  for 
.ptizing  the  aristocratic  babies  of  the  capital.  We  enter  the 
grario  through  the  pastUo  leading  from  the  E.  aisle  of  the 
ithedral. 

The  firat  altar  to  the  r.  is,  according  to  the  inscription  at 
e  base,  dedicated  to  San  Pedro  Tomás,  the  Abogado  contra 
ia  epidémia  é  enfermedad  contagiasa  —  advocate  against  all 
idemics  and  conta^ous  diseases.  Note  the  unique  carved 
orv  face  of  the  Virgin,  in  a  bevelled  glass  case.  The  altar  at 
e  1.  is  that  of  La  Santísima  Trinidad,  and  the  adjoining  one 
dedicated  to  the  Mater  Dolorosa, 

The  Hioh  Altar,  a  ponderous  mass  of  gilt  and  polychrome 
;ures  in  high  relief,  is  flanked  by  tall  Churrigueresque  altara. 
lé  paintings  of  male  saints  are  dilapidated,  and  the  spaces 
to  which  the  altars  are  crowded  are  too  small  for  their 
ormous  bulk.  The  immensely  tall  reredo  at  the  r.  of  the  E. 
trance  is  a  sort  of  Churrigueresque  work  adapted  from  the 
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Baroque.  The  richly  carved  cedar-wood  cancd  of  the  E.  en- 
trance  is  worth  looking  at.  The  tawdry  altars  at  the  S.-E. 
comer  are  dedicated  to  Santa  Eduvnges  and  San  Jüan  Nepomu- 
ceno;  the  paintings  represent  scenes  in  the  lives  of  these  per- 
sonages.  At  the  S.- W.  comer  are  altars  surrounded  by  mediocre 
paintings  of  Santa  Eykdiay  San  Pedro  Nolasco,  Santa  Marta 
dél  Socorro  and  San  Ramon  Nonato.  The  small  paintings  which 
cling  to  the  piers  represent  the  14  Stations  of  the  Cross.  The 
effective  paintings  in  the  spandrels  of  the  arches  c^  the  dome 
date  from  1908  and  are  the  work  of  B.  Gaüoti. 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  Sagrario,  outside,  and  where  it  joins 
the  Cathedral,  there  is  a  small  chapel,  La  Cajnlla  de  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Sóledad,  with  two  large  paintings;  one,  on  the 
W.  wall,  San  Antonio  de  Padiuiy  the  work  of  Joaé  Maria 
Vasquez,  in  1790;  the  other,  La  Purisima,  by  C.  Brumidi,  in 
1854. 

At  the  S.-E.  comer  of  the  Sagrario  is  a  cluster  of  small  rooms 
called  El  Cuadrante  de  la  Parroquya  dd  SagrariOf  in  one  of 
which  hangs  a  large  San  Jüan  Bautista  en  elDesierto;  a  gloomy 
picture  attributed  to  Murillo,  representing  St.  John  drinkine 
írom  a  desert  spring;  its  authenticity  is  doubtful.  Ranged 
aroimd  the  walls  of  two  of  these  rooms  are  a  number  of  por- 
traits  (mediocre)  of  Bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Mexico. 

£1  Palacio  Municipal  (Municipal  Palace,  or  City  Hall), 
alsó  called  Pala^  dd  Ayuntamiento,  and  La  Diputadón  (at 
the  S.-W.  comer  of  the  Plaza  Mayor),  was  established  in  1532, 
as  La  Casa  de  los  Cabüdoa^  where  the  Cabüdo  Metropolitano 
or  Ayuntamiento  (city  council),  composed  of  regidores  (alder- 
men),  held  meetings.  Open  daily,  free,  from  10  to  3;  fees 
unnecessary.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Aztec  Tlillanccdquif 
or  residence  of  the  commander-in-chief  iTlacaeld)  of  the 
Indián  city.  After  the  downfall  of  TenochtiÜán  the  débris  of 
the  primitive  structure  was  removed  and  the  first  city  hall 
of  the  conquerors  was  erected  on  the  spot.  In  1564  the  city 
purchased  the  site  from  the  heirs  of  Hernan  Cortéa  for  12,000 
'pesoSf  and  constructed  a  larger  and  more  cpmmodious  build- 
ing, which  stood  until  the  great  riots  of  June  8,  1692,  when 
it  was  all  but  demolished.  The  present  structure  dates  from 
1720-24,  cost  $60,000,  and  houses  a  number  of  govemment 
officials,  among  them  that  of  the  City  Council.  The  third  story 
and  the  new  colonial  decorations  were  added  in  1909.  Weekly 
council  meetings  have  been  held  uninterruptedly  on  this  spot 
for  nearly  four  centuries. 

The  Axchives  (arcMvoa)  contain  a  highly  interesting,  and 
immensely  valuable,  collection  of  old  books  and  documents 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  city;  quite  unequalled  for 
completeness  anywhere  in  the  Republic.  Chief  among  these 
(kept  in  a  carved  wood  box  with  a  silver  name-plate)  is  the 
Libro  Primero  de  Cabüdoa  en  la  Ciudad  de  Méjico  deade  16B4 
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Í6i9f  which  contains  the  record  of  the  first  council  meeting 
the  Spanish  city,  along  with  the  rúbrica  (see  p.  xli)  of 
ernan  Cortés  and  many  notables  of  that  epoch.  The  book 
as  re-bound  recently,  albeit  the  paper  (a  sort  oí  parchmeat 
ade  of  maguey  fíbre)  and  the  ink  are  splendidly  preserved. 
he  old  manuscripts  are  a  delight  to  the  antiquarian  and  to 
le  bibliophile,  as  are  alsó  the  parchment  books,  with  their 
.tractive  bindings  and  illuminated  text  and  illustrations. 
be  somewhat  unprepossessing  entrance  to  the  pcUacio  is 
iSLT  the  centre  of  tne  portcdes.  By  ascending  the  grand  stair- 
ay  which  leads  up  from  the  r.,  and  then  tuming  to  the  r.,  we 
»me  to  the  Sálon  de  Cabildos  dd  Honorable  AyuntamientOf 
hich  contains  62  highly  interesting  portraits,  in  oil,  ci  the 
imitive  rulers  of  Mexioo  from  H ernan  Cortés  to  Jüan  O'Do- 
ijUf  last  of  the  Spanish  line;  the  inscriptions  on  the  different 
lintings  ref er  to  their  liíe  and  work.  The  student  of  character 
ill  be  interested  in  the  lean,  hatchet-faces  of  somé  of  these 
rly  vice-kings.  The  life>size  paintings  of  MoreloSf  Hidalgó 
iá  Guerrero  are  the  work  of  Tibwrcio  Sanchez.  The  large, 
id  somewhat  faded,  allegorical  painting  on  the  ceiling  is 
r  F.  Párra,  and  portrays  the  different  types  and  costumes 
om  the  epoch  of  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time.  In  the 
Ijoining  rooms  are  portraits  of  the  rulers  of  Independent 
exico,  of  prominent  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
id  of  the  various  governors  of  the  city. 
The  Flower  Markét  {Mercado  de  Florea),  at  the  N.-W.  cor- 
jr  of  the  Cathedral  (Pl.  H,  4),  is  a  somewhat  shabby  affair, 
ected  in  1881  on  the  site  of  the  Ilhuicatitlanf  or  Aztec  temple 
dicated  to  QuetzakoaÜ  (see  p.  304) .  Flowers  are  on  sale  here 
ery  day  of  the  year;  those  most  in  evidence  are  roaes  in 
eat  variety,  violets,  carnations,  poppies,  tuberoses,  mar- 
lerites,  pansies,  lilies,  gardenias,  camelias,  etc.  Many  huge 
neral  wreaths  are  usually  to  be  seen  here.  The  native  lőve 
r  flowers  is  proverbial,  but  their  reíining  iníluence  does  not 
event  the  venders  from  asking  much  more  than  they  expect 
receive.  The  right  price  for  a  medium-size  bunch  of  roses 
violets  is  25  c.  These  can  generally  be  bought  cheaper  at 
e  other  city  marl^ts.  Prices  are  apt  to  be  double  on  feast- 
lys  and  Sundays.  Indians  from  the  surrounding  country 
ing  freshly-cut  flowers  here,  and  if  they  fail  to  dispose  of 
em  they  usually  hawk  them  about  the  streets,  or  offer  them 
)m  house  to  house.  Their  potted  plants  are  usually  cut- 
igs  or  slips  made  to  look  right,  but  which  generally  die 
thin  two  or  three  days.  Frequently  a  fine-looking  palm  will 
e  because  it  has  been  transplanted  intő  a  pot  too  small  for 

Bargaining  is  always  necessary. 
Tropical  song-birds  in  native-made  bamboo  cages  are  beau- 
ul  features  of  the  Flower  Markét,  and  the  visitor  will  be  re- 
id  for  a  visit  simply  to  hear  these  sweet  songsters.  Parrots 
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(loros)  are  much  in  evidence:  prices  vary  from  $2  to  $10. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  only  the  yellow-heads  leam  to 
talk.  The  red-heads,  and  the  small  gteen  parokets,  are 
usually  distinguished  only  f  or  their  strídent  voices,  and  f  or  an 
amazing  capacity  for  making  unmelodíous  noises. 

The  Portai  de  los  Mercaderes  (arcade  of  the  shop-keepers) 
ílanks  the  W.  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Beside  being  the  busi- 
est  and  most  attractive  arcade  of  the  city,  it  is  perhaps  the 
oldest,  since  its  foundation  dates  from  the  years  wfajch  imme- 
diately  foUowed  the  Conquest.  In  April,  1524,  the  property 
owners  along  this  plaza  were  accorded  permission  to  erect, 
each,  a  portico  25  ft.  wide,  in  front  of  their  respective  shops, 
to  afford  a  sun-shélter  to  pedestrians  and  a  refuge  from  the 
rain  to  the  market-men  who  at  that  period  maintained  many 
small  open-air  stands  in  the  plaza.  Ere  long  these  cool, 
sheltered  spots  were  much  sought  by  various  small  craf tsmen ; 
the  first  to  lodge  themselves,  swallow-like,  in  the  angles  of 
the  porticoes,  were  the  public  scribes  or  evangdistas  (evange- 
hsts),  as  the  Mexicans  call  them.  For  more  than  three  cen- 
turies,  successive  dynasties  of  these  lowly  scriveners  were 
f eatures  of  this  spot ;  reading  and  writing  the  impassioned  cor- 
respondence  of  the  unlettered  criadas  (serving-maids)  and  of 
those  whose  youth  was  passed  in  pursuits  other  than  leaming 
to  give  chirographical  expression  to  their  fiery  southern  senti- 
ments.  The  advance  of  education  has  reduced  greatly  the 
number  of  these  escribientes,  and  a  recent  local  ordinance 
relegatedthe  majority  to  the Thieves' Markét  (p.296),  andto 
less  Dusy  sections  of  the  city. 

Beneath  the  27  gayly  decorated  arches,  illumined  with 
advertisements  of  lottery  drawings,  buU-fight  posters,theatrical 
announcements  and  whatnot,  are  a  hőst  of  small  dtúcería^  and 
toy,  spectacle,  book,  pinch-beck  jewellery  and  ice-cream 
shops ;  while  in  the  whitewashed  angles,  which  afford  scarcely 
room  enough  to  tum,  are  mioroecopic  printing-oflSces,  equipped 
with  a  tiny  hand-press,  where  the  impecuniously  proud  can 
obtain  a  dozen  or  more  bizarre  little  visiting  or  mouming  cards ; 
ha  ve  their  names  stamped  on  metál  key-ring  discs,  purchase 
recipes  for  making  love-philters,  and  foiynk,  have  their  for- 
tune  told  by  canary-birds,  or  buy  letter-writers  filled  with 
grandiloquent  and  amatory  epistles  suitable  for  all  occasions. 

These  portalea  have  changed  but  little  in  three  centuries, 
and  they  bear  more  or  less  the  same  relation  to  Mexico  that 
Piccadilly  Circus  does  to  London  and  the  Rialto  to  New  York. 
A  chattering  throng  pulses  steadíly  beneath  them,  and  the 
busy  foreigner  who  has  perhaps  never  realized  how  slowly  a 
Mexican  can  walk  when  on  pleasure  bent,  forms  defínite  con- 
clusions  when  once  he  traiis  a  dawdler  through  this  short 
promenade.  The  spot  is  the  chosen  field  of  sly  rateros  (comp. 
p.lxvii)  who  here  ply  their  trade  industriously  and  with  sus- 
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ained  success.  The  cautious  traveller  will  keep  a  tight  grasp 
•n  his  valuables  when  he  is  in  this  locaUty. 

The  arcade  which  faces  north  and  which  occupies  half  of  the 
outhem  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  is  known  as  the  Portai  de 
Q»  Flores,  In  former  times  the  canals  led  to  the  plaza  and 
his  portai  was  the  old  ílower  markét.  The  Indián  canoes  came 
rom  the  Viaa  and  the  lakes  beyond,  directly  up  to  stone 
teps  which  led  from  the  street  down  to  the  water;  in  the 
arly  moming  the  entire  portai  was  strewn  with  a  wealth  of 
reshly  cut  roses  and  other  flowers. 

The  National  Pawn-Shop  —  El  Monté  de  Piedad  (moun- 
ain  of  piety),  alsó  called  Él  MontepiOf  faces  the  park  which 
lanks  the  W.  side  of  the  Cathedral.  Above  the  hígh  arched 
loorway  are  the  bronzé  letters  N-Monte  de  Piedad.  The  bronzé 
>ust  above  this  arch  is  that  of  its  philanthropic  f ounder,  Pedro 
^oaé  Romero  de  Terreros,  Conde  de  Regla,  owner  of  the  once 
abulously  rich  mines  of  Reál  del  Monté  (p.  423).  The  bronzé 
ablet  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  1878. 

The  Monté  de  Piedad  was  founded  Feb.  25,  1775  (tablet),  with  a  capi- 
alisation  of  $300,000.  The  purpose  of  the  institution  was  to  loan  money 
poo  the  personal  property  of  the  poor  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  free 
Qem  from  the  usurious  rates  of  interest  charged  by  priváté  pawn-brokers 
preatomtstos).  The  Mexican  Af  on/e  (fe  Ptee^ocI  corresponds  tothe  Monti  di 
Heiá  of  the  ítalians,  an  institution  established  first  at  Romé,  under  Leo 
C,  b^  charitable  persons  who  wished  to  rescue  the  poor  and  needy  from 
surious  money-lenders.  Both  the  name  and  system  were  introduced  intő 
'rance  and  Spain,  from  which  latter  country  it  reached  Mexico.  "Monté " 
1  this  sense  means  a  public  or  state  loan,  hence  alsó  a  species  of  "  bank." 

As  the  main  door  leads  intő  the  office  and  paiioj  the  visitor 
}  advised  to  enter  the  almonte  (sales-room)  oy  one  of  the  6 
;Oors  at  the  ríght.  Above  the  space  between  the  3d  and  4th 
oors  is  the  word-áZwoneda(auction).  When  a  sale  (usually 
eld  monthly)  of  pledges  is  in  preparation,  a  metál  sign  "  Re- 
late  de  prendas  el  dia  25  dd  corriente  mes  "  (auction  sale  the 
5th  of  the  current  month)  is  hung  out  near  the  third  doorway. 

A  hőst  of  articles  are  pledged,  ranging  from  pianos,  autó- 
lobiles  and  beautiful  jewellery,  to  omce-safes,  sad-irons,  etc. 
'he  ostensiblv  rich  are  the  steiady  patrons  of  the  place ;  it  is 
ot  tmusual  tor  them  to  pawn  jewels,  carriages,  and  house- 
old  articles  for  the  wherewithal  to  secure  a  box  at  the  opera 
r  to  indulge  in  somé  coveted  pleasure.  A  surprisingly  fine 
)t  of  jewellery  and  personal  treasures,  at  prices  ranging  from 
5  c.  to  thousands  of  pesoSf  are  usually  displayed  in  the  show- 
Eises  ranged  along  the  front  of  the  almonte.  The  space  behind 
I  generally  crammed  with  sewing-machines,  porcelain,  brass 
eds,  saddles,  pictures,  and  a  hodge-podge  of  Lares  and  Penates. 
'he  patio  contains  vehicles,  irón  safes  and  heavy  pieces  of  f ur- 
iture. 

Almost  anything  portable  and  of  value,  excepting  live-stock, 
an  be  pledged.  Bicycles,  pianos,  aewing-machines,  and  artioles 
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of  a  liké  nature  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bili  (factuTo)  show- 
ing their  cost.  The  smallest  sum  loaned  on  an  article  is  12  c, 
the  largest  $4,000.  When  an  article  is  offered  as  a  pledge,  an 
expert  valuator  fixes  the  price  and  a  certain  percentage  of  its 
supposed  cost  is  loaned  on  it.  If  the  article  remains  unclaimed, 
and  cannot  be  sold,  the  valuator  must  take  it  and  pay  for  it. 
The  pledge  is  held  for  its  owner  as  long  as  interest  is  paid  reg- 
ularly.  Should  this  cease  it  is  marked  (in  plain  figures)  at  a 
price  considerably  in  excess  of  the  sum  loaned,  and  placed  on 
sale.  If  sold  at  this  price  the  house  deducts  the  interest  due 
and  gives  the  difference  to  the  owner,  if  he  can  be  found. 
Otherwise  it  goes  to  swell  the  profits.  Every  month  (for  five 
months)  a  lower  price  is  marked  on  unsold  articles.  The  vis- 
itor  wilí  note  that  many  articles  bear  a  tag  with  five  prices 
marked  thereon,  one  below  the  other.  The  lowest  price 
(representing  the  amount  loaned,  plus  the  interest)  is  that 
which  will  be  accepted.  If  the  artide  will  not  bring  the  fifth 
price  the  borrower  is  asked  to  redeem  it.  If  he  cannot  be  found 
the  valuator  must  buy  it. 

The  Monthly  Auctions  (remates)  are  attended  by  brokers  and 
many  small  dealers  with  a  keen  sense  of  values.  The  clerks 
pass  up  and  down  before  the  crowd,  showing  the  price  marked : 
theobject  being  tosell  the  article  to  whosoever  bids  highest 
above  the  price.  Lower  oífers  are  not  considered,  and  if  the 
marked  price  is  not  obtained  the  article  is  withdrawn.  After 
the  valuator  is  f orced  to  redeem  the  pledge  it  may  be  sold  for 
what  it  will  bring,  and  heréin  lies  the  supposed  advantage  to 
the  visitor. 

Residents  sometimes  secure  bargains  in  jewelleryand  what- 
not  by  visiting  the  Montepio  f  requently  and  watching  the  down- 
ward  course  of  prices  —  usually  a  question  of  months.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  diamonds  have  a  relatively  fixed  value, 
and  that  Mexico  does  not  lack  shrewd  buyers,  the  cautious 
traveller  will  examine  articles  leisurely  before  investing. 
About  40,000  articles  are  pawned  each  month  in  retum  for 
about  a  half  millión  pesos.  AH  but  about  10%  are  redeemed. 
The  interest  paid  on  pledges  amounts  to  something  liké 
$20,000  a  month.  The  Montepio  does  a  limited  banking  busi- 
ness and  receives  objects  on  deposit  for  safe-keeping.  A  sav- 
ings  bank  is  run  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

MiNOR  Pawn-Shops  (empefios)  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  street  of  the  capitaí.  Those  patronized  by  the  lower 
classes  are  uninviting  in  appearance  and  are  usually  filled 
with  a  hodge-podge  of  junk  of  no  value  to  the  traveller.  They 
should  be  avoided  as  hot-beds  of  contagious  diseases.  Before 
the  establishment  of  modem  laundries  many  an  unwary 
traveller  was  forced  to  visit  these  places  to  redeem  his  linen, 
unwittingly  placed  in  the  hands  of  faithless  lavanderas. 

£1  Mercado  del  VoUidor  (known  locally  as  the  Thievet' 
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arket),  a  few  steps  from  the  S.-W.  comer  of  the  Palacio 
acional  (Pl.  H,  4),  was  named  for  a  favorité  gymnastic  game 
^olador)  of  the  Aatecs,  and  stands  oil  ground  once  occupied 
y  the  new  Palace  of  Montezuma.  After  the  Conquest  it 
aissed  intő  the  hands  of  Cortés.  For  many  years  it  was  used 
j  a  recreation-ground,  and  soon  after  the  Conquest  one  of 
le  first  bull-fights  on  American  soil  was  celebrated  here. 
he  Inquisition  condemned  (April  11,  1649)  13  heretics  to  be 
tirned  here,  but  the  sentence  was  camed  out  at  the  Qiie- 
adero  (p.  328)  of  San  Diego.  During  two  centuries  the  city 
inted  the  property  from  the  heirs  of  Cortés,  and  íinally  ac- 
uired  it  for  $70,000. 

The  markét  is  interesting  to  foreigners  chiefly  because  of 
a  idea  that  it  is  a  "fence"  where  thieves  dispose  of  their 
ooty,  and  where  gems  and  art  objects  can  be  purchased  for 
trifle.  In  reality  it  is  a  species  of  bazaar  where  tawdry  and 
dcrobic  refuse  is  sold  to  the  credulous  and  the  indigent. 

In  the  rear  of  this  Mercado  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  city's 
•liit  markets  {El  Volador),  the  focus  of  nearly  all  the  fruit 
hich  enters  the  capital.  From  here  it  is  distributed  to  the 
únor  mercados.  Bananas  and  other  fruit  come  hither  from 
le  tierra  caliente  in  a  green  state,  and  are  artificially 
pened  by  being  placed  in  air-tight  bodegas  subjected  to  the 
eat  of  charcoal  üres. 

El  Monumento  Hipsográfíco  á  Enríco  Martinez  (Pl. 
[,  4),  in  the  Jardin  dd  Seminario  (between  the  Cathedral  and 
^alacio  Nációnál),  was  erected  (unveiled  May  5, 1881)  to  the 
lemory  of  the  eminent  Portuguese  cosmographer,  who  sought 
D  drain  the  Valley  of  Mexico  by  constructing  the  Cut  of 
íochistongo  (comp.  p.  135).  The  monument  (designed  by 
^rancisco  M,  Jimenez)  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Vicente 
Hva  Palacio,  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1877.   It  stands  on 

platform  of  gray  Yautepec  marble  which  supports  a  pedestal 
f  stone  from  the  Tepeaca  quarries.  The  platform  is  enclosed 
►y  a  quadrilateral  irón  railing  which  supports  bronzé  lamps 
t  its  angles.  The  bronzé  íigure  (the  work  of  the  Mex.  sculptor 
\íigud  Norefíd)  which  surmounts  the  pedestal  is  that  of  a 
^oung  modem-looking  matron  cla\i  in  antique  garb  and  in  the 
.ct  of  depositing  a  laurel  on  the  tömb  of  the  hydrographer. 
Ihe  is  supposed  to  represent  the  City  of  Mexico.  From  the 
lead  of  the  statue  (which  weighs  3,000  Ibs.  and  was  cast  in 
i'aris)  to  the  base  of  the  platform  is  26 1  ft. 

The  monument  stands  at  the  exact  geographical  intersec- 
ion  of  the  meridián  which  passes  the  southem  comer  of  the 
Palacio  N acional f  and  of  the  parallel  förmed  by  the  Calles  del 
Seminario  and  the  1"  Moneaa.  The  inscription  on  the  N. 
'ace  defines  its  exact  geographical  position,  the  magnetic  de- 
jlination,  and  states  that  the  Plán  of  Comparison  is  one  méter 
ibove  the  inferior  tangent  of  the  Aztec  Calendario  (calendar 
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stone)  which  formerly  rested  in  the  W.  wall  of  the  W.  tower  of 
the  Cathedral. 

The  bronzé  standards  let  intő  the  marble  pedestal  give 
various  engineering  information,  with  special  reference  to  the 
water  levél  of  the  Lakes  of  Xochimilco,  Zumpango,  San 
Cristóbal,  Texcoco  and  Zaltocan;  the  average  tidal  measure- 
ments  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  comparisons  between  the  English 
yard,  the  méter  and  the  Mexican  vara.  Much  of  the  data  is 
not  as  useful  as  it  was  before  the  Valley  of  Mexico  was  drained. 

£1  Museo  Nációnál  de  Mexico  (free  every  day  except 
Saturday  and  national  holidays,  from  10  to  1)  is  a  part  of  the 
Páktcio  Nációnál  and  faces  (N.)  the  2"  CaUe  de  la  Moneda  — 
a  narrow  Street  running  due  E.  from  the  Sagrario  Metropoli- 
tano  (comp.  plán  of  the  city,  p.  232,  and  that  of  the  Pcdado 
Nacionaly  p.  267). 

No  fees  are  expected  by  tbe  employees  and  nőne  should  be  proflfered. 
The  traveller  is  recommended  to  purchase  one  of  the  comprehensive 
oatalogues  (25  c.)  issued  in  Spanish  and  English  by  the  director,  for  sale 
in  the  corridor  on  the  sround  floor.  The  ilTustrations  are  an  aid  to  the 
proper  understanding  ofcertain  of  the  objects.  Visitors  are  required  to 
enter  by  one  door  (entradd),  tra verse  the  rooms  and  go  out  by  the  main 
exit  —  la  aalida.  Attendantis  and  painted  signs  point  the  way.  No  one  is 
aliowed  to  touch  evén  the  glass  show-cases  in  which  the  most  valuable 
possessions  are  exhibited.  Tne  doors  to  the  museum  are  closed  Saturdays 
while  the  rooms  are  being  cleaned.  The  Nat.  Museum  Prínting  Depart- 
ment issues  a  number  of  books  descriptive  of  the  collection :  a  list  of  tliem 
with  their  cost  wili  be  found  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue  referred  to. 
Ask  for  the  latest  edition. 

The  Nucleus  of  the  now  extensive  contents  was  the  notable 
collection  of  Documentos  sobre  antigüedades  Mexicanas  f  onnerly 
preserved  in  the  vice-regal  archives  and  which  the  Viceroy 
Antonio  Maria  de  Bucardi  y  Ursua  caused  to  be  moved  (1775) 
to  the  Uni versi ty  (p.  343).  In  1790  the  Viceroy  Jímn  Vicente 
de  Güemes  Pacheco  y  Padilla  ordered  that  all  the  archseological 
specimens  and  Indián  reUcs  dug  up  from  time  to  time  in 
Mexico  City  should  be  collected  and  sent  to  the  University, 
where  a  special  study  could  be  made  of  them.  In  1822  the 
National  Government  established  a  Conservatorio  de  Anti- 
güedades  and  a  Gabinete  de  História  Natural  in  the  University, 
and  in  1831  Lucas  Alaman  united  the  coDections  under  the 
title  of  El  Museo  Nációnál.  The  Emperor  Maximilián  trans- 
ferred  the  lot  (in  1865)  to  the  present  location,  in  what  was 
once  the  old  Mint,  founded  in  1734,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Spanish  King  Felipe  V.  (See  the  bronzé  búst  and  inscription 
above  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  of  the  Monoliths.) 

The  highly  interesting  collection  of  Indián  Idols,  sculptures 
and  relics  is  perhaps  unique,  in  that  the  articles  are  autnentic 
and  the  majority  were  found  within  the  Mexican  Republic. 
The  entire  museum  collection  is  singularly  free  from  forgeries, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  directors  that  where  the  authen- 
ticity  of  an  object  is  doubtf  ul,  mention  is  made  in  the  catalogue. 
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fíB  the  numbers  and  locations  of  many  of  the  objects  are 
ivowedly  temporary,  no  effort  will  be  made  here  to  describe 
bhem  in  rotation.  Furthermore,  not  all  of  the  specimens  are 
di  special  interest  to  travellers.  Those  menting  particular 
nention  will  be  referred  to  in  the  proper  place.  Constant 
irchseological  fínds  are  being  made  in  the  Republic  and  addi- 
:ions  to  the  coUection  are  received  from  time  to  time.  The 
)ld  post-office  department  adjacent  to  the  present  museum 
8  being  remodelled  to  accommodate  certain  of  the  exhibits, 
md  a  fine  new  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Avenida  Juarez 
'or  others. 

The  contents  of  the  museo  are  at  present  arraneed  in  four 
lepartments  under  the  special  superintendence  of  conservor 
iores  —  usually  men  who  have  devoted  their  time  to  this 
jpeciál  work.  The  sections  are : 

I.  Arch-íjolggy  {Argueología) .  II.  Natüral  Hibtory 
[História  Natural).  III.  Anthropology  and  Ethnography 
ArUropología  y  Etnográfia),  IV.  Mexican  History  {História 
iíexicana). 

The  Ground  Floor  is  partly  devoted  to  the  heavier 
irchseological  specimens,  of  which  there  is  the  finest  collection 
n  the  Republic.  Many  of  them  were  dug  out  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  ana  the  streets  nard  by.  The  fine  Galéria  de  Mono- 
ATOR  which  contains  them  was  inaugurated  by  Presiderd 
?orfirio  Diaz  in  1887.  The  entrance  is  opposite  the  main  door- 
vay  of  the  museo,  The  huge  outer  doors  (tablét  above)  are 
nteresting  specimens  of  Spanish-Moorish  work,  bronzé 
jovered,  with  huge,  elaborately  chased  knockers  and  metál 
)osses.  The  long  beams  in  the  ceiling  above  the  zaguan 
llustrate  a  style  of  architecture  that  dates  from  the  ear- 
iest  Spanish  occupation.  We  cross  the  jxúiOf  with  its  many 
irchaeological  specimens,  and  enter  the 

Gallery  of  the  Monoliths.  Facing  the  doorway,  embedded 
n  the  S.  wall,  is 

The  Aztec  Calendar  Stone  (calendario  Azteca)^  called 
dso  Stone  of  the  Sun  (piedra  dél  Sol),  a  huge  rectangular 
)arallelopípedon  of  basaltic  porphyry  12  ft.  in  diameter  by  3 
t.  thick,  which  weighs  24  tons  and  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ng  of  the  Aztec  relics.  When  found  (about  the  middle  of  the 
[7th  cent.)  in  the  sub-soil  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  it  showed  traces 
)f  having  been  covered  with  a  red  pigment.  "  Fearful  that  the 
light  of  the  stone  might  influence  the  Indians  to  revert  to  idol 
vorship,  Archbishop  Montufar  caused  it  to  be  reburied,  but 
lot  beiore  it  was  considerably  mutilated  by  the  natives,  somé 
)f  whom  took  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  horror  of 
ihe  ancient  gods,  by  pelting  with  stones  this  relic  of  their 
)agani8m."  rarts  of  tne  stone  were  alsó  broken  off  when  it 
vas  thrown  down  from  the  temple  and  buried  by  the  Span- 
ards.  It  was  dug  up  again  in  Dec.,  1790,  and  cemented  on  to 
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the  base  of  the  W.  tower  of  the  Cáthedral,  where  it  remained 
for  nearly  a  century,  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  passers-by, 
and  to  theaction  of  the  elements.  Itwas  moved  to  the  museo 
in  1885. 

This  immense  specimen,  which  resembles  an  irregular  mill- 
stone  with  a  dise  carved  on  it  in  low  relief,  evidently  served 
the  Aztecs  as  a  calendar  stone  and  sun-dial :  the  face  is  carved 
with  chronological  and  astronomical  signs  in  geometiical  order. 
The  centrai  figure,  with  a  protruding  tongue,  represents  the 
sun  —  tonatiuh;  the  segments  radiating  toward  the  edge  of 
the  disc  are  symbolic  or  its  rays.  Encircling  this  centrai  fígure 
are  seven  rings  of  unequal  widths:  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh,  they  are  incomplete.  The  inner  ring  represents  two 
groups  of  signs:  each  group  containing  four  symbols.  Above 
the  face  is  an  arrowhead,  symbolic  of  the  wind  (echecatl) 
and  beneath  it  a  cluster  of  balls  and  hieroglyphs.  In  the 
rectangles  above  and  below  the  eagle-claws  at  the  right  and 
left  of  the  face  are  sjonbols  representing  the  four  elements  — 
Air  (echecatonatiuh)  f  Fire  (fletonatiuh)  j  Water  (atUonatiuh) 
and  Earth  (Üaltonatiuh),  The  symbols  on  both  sides  of  the 
upper  arrowhead  are  supposed  to  represent  the  years.  Fi  ve 
ornamental  discs  fill  the  spaces  between  the  symbols.  ^he 
rectangles  of  the  second  ring  contain  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  Aztec  month  (mezüi);  they  begin  above  the  point  of  the 
arrowhead  and  continue  toward  the  left,  thus :  CipaÜi  (first 
light) ;  EchecaÜ  (wind) ;  CaUi  (house) ;  Cv^etz-poUin  (lizard) ; 
CoaÜ  (serpent);  MiquiÜi  (death);  MazaÜ  (deer);  TochÜi 
(rabbit) ;  AÜ  (water) ;  ItzcuincUi  (dog) ;  OzomaÜi  (twisted 
plánt) ;  AcoÜ  (sugar-cane) ;  OceloÜ  -(tiger) ;  CuauhÜi  (eagle) ; 
CosccwuauhÜi  ( vulture) ;  OJlin  tonatiuh  (sun  movement) ;  Teo- 
paÜ  (flint) ;  QuiahuiÜ  (music) ;  Xochitl  (flower).* 

The  third  ring  contains  40  small  squares  each  With  five  balls 
supposed  to  represent  days  —  200  in  all.  Crossing  this  ring 
and  extending  to  the  sixth  are  four  large  arrowheads.  The 
latter  ring  is  the  largest  of  all  and  is  fonned  by  two  huge 
serpents  whose  tails  terminate  in  arrowheads  ornament^ 
with  feathers.  The  chronological  figure  between  the  ends  of 
the  tails  signifies  reed  {acaÜ)^  and  is  thought  to  correspond 
to  the  year  1479  of  our  era.  The  humán  heads  ornamented 
with  feathers,  eagle-claws,  discs,  ear-pendants  and  whatnot, 
represent  the  gods:  (at  the  1.)  Tonatiuh  —  the  Sun,  and  (at 
the  r.)  QuetzalcoaÜ  —  God  of  the  Air. 

The  rim  of  the  huge  stone  is  adorned  with  many  conical 
glyptics,  half-stars  and  balls  —  symbolic  of  the  heavens  with 
their  worlds  and  stars. 


*  ArchsEíoIogists  disagree  as  to  the  meaniDg  of  the  ideosra^hs  on  ihia 
stone,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  considerable  guess-work  in  their  interpreta- 
tion.  Keproductions  of  this  calendar  stone  are  now  to  be  found  in  many 
museums  of  the  world. 
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The  Calendar  Stone  is  said  oríginally  to  have  weighed  nearly  50  toos. 
Indián  historians  say  it  was  transported  from  the  mountains  beyond 
Laké  Chalco,  a  distance  of  many  leagues,  over  a  broken  country  inter- 
sected  by  watercourses.  In  crossíng  a  bridge  which  spanned  a  canal  in 
renochtitlán,  the supports gave  way  and  the huge mass  wasprecipitated 
intő  the  water,  whence  it  waa  with  difficulty  recovered.  *'  The  fact  that 
3o  enormous  a  fragment  of  stone  could  be  thus  safely  carried  for  leagues, 
ín  the  face  of  such  obstacles,  and  without  the  aid  of  cattle  —  for  the 
AL.ztecs  had  no  animals  of  draught  —  suggests  to  us  no  mean  idea  of  their 
oiechanical  skill,  and  of  their  machinery,  and  implies  a  degree  of  culti- 
kration  little  inferior  to  that  demanded  for  the  geometrical  and  astronom- 
ical  science  displayed  in  the  inscrii>tion  on  this  very  stone.  It  is  a  i»'ice- 
:es8  relic  of  pre-historic  days  and  it  is  supposed  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
íhronological  system  of  tne  Aztecs.  By  means  of  this  calendario  the 
priests  kept  their  own  records,  regulated  the  festivals  and  seasons  of 
tacrifice,  and  made  ali  their  astrological  calculations.  The  ssnnbols  show 
:hat  they  had  the  means  of  settiing  the  hours  of  the  day  with  precision, 
^he  periods  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  that  of  tne.transit  of  the 
lun  across  the  zenith  of  Mexico. 

*•  We  cannot  contemplate  the  astronomical  science  of  the  Mexicans,  so 
iisproportionate  to  their  progress  in  other  walks  of  civilization,  without 
istonishment.  That  they  should  be  capable  of  accurately  adjusting  their 
estivals  by  the  mo vements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  shouid  fíx  the  true 
ength  of  the  tropical  year,  with  a  precision  unknown  to  the  great  phil- 
»sophers  of  antiquity,  could  be  the  result  only  of  a  long  series  of  nioe  and 
)atient  observations,  evincing  no  slight  progress  in  oivilization.  But 
vhenoe  could  the  rude  inhabitants  of  these  mountain  regions  have  de- 
ived  their  curious  eruditioni  Not  from  the  barbarous  hordes  who 
oamed  over  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  North;  nor  from  the  more  pol- 
shed  races  on  the  Southern  oontinent,  with  whom,  it  is  apparent,  tney 
lad  no  intercourse."   (Prescott.) 

The  Sacrifícial  Stone  (Piedra  de  Sacnficio8)j  known  alsó  as 
he  Piedra  de  Tizoc  (Seventh  King  of  Mexico),  a  huge  cylinder 
►f  very  hard  trachyte,  8|  ft.  in  diameter  and  2}  thick,  was 
ound  (Dec.  17,  1791)  büríegi  near  theS.-W.  comer  of  the 
/athedral  átrium.  The  immense  weíght  prevented  its  being 
aoved  easily,  and  the  workmen  were  trying  to  break  it  up  for 
►aving-stone  when  Canon  Gamboa,  passing  that  way,  rescued 
b.  It  was  buried  again,  but  was  exhumed  Nov.  10, 1824,  and 
ransferred  to  the  museum  of  the  University.  The  deep  cut 
made  by  the  workmen)  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  and  down 
he  side  of  the  stone,  greatly  mars  it.  The  face  and  rím  of  the 
tone  (known  to  the  Aztecs  as  TemalacaÜ)  are  covered  with 
C5ulptured  fígures  in  low  relief.  The  cup-shaped  concavity  in 
he  centre  of  the  face  is  six  inches  deep  and  18  inches  in 
iameter,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the  heart  of  the  victim 
icrífíced.  Around  this  depression  are  a  maze  of  chronological 
nd  symbolic  signs,  supposed  to  represent  the  weeks,  days  and 
lontns  of  the  Aztec  year.  The  fifteen  pairs  of  figures  around 
[le  rím  represent  the  victories  of  Tizoc,  A  warrior  holds  a 
risoner  bv  a  tuft  of  his  hair ;  the  victim  for  the  sacrifice  holds 
bmich  of  inverted  arrows  as  a  sign  of  defeat.  The  ideograph 
n  the  small  panel  at  the  back  of  each  prisoner's  head  repre- 
3nts  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  Fourteen  of  the  warriors 
re  elad  in  the  garb  of  the  god  Totec;  the  fifteenth  in  that  of 
lince  Tizoc.  Two  of  the  prisoners  are  women,  and  the  ideo- 
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^aphs  signify  that  one  is  f rom  Xochimüco,  the  other  from 
Uoyoacan.  The  conquest  refers  to  the  date  (1484)  when 
Prince  Tizoc  captured  several  cities  alluded  to  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs.  The  image  of  the  sun  in  relief  on  the  base  of  the 
cyhnder  leads  to  the  belief  that  besides  bein^  a  sacrifícial 
stone  it  was  a  votive  offering  to  the  sun-god  m  celebration 
of  a  great  New  Year  festival  —  XoxohuetzL 

When  Cortés  and  his  guard  fírst  yisited  the  great  teocaÜi  in  Anáhiuic 
(says  PrescoU),  they  found  thesummit  a  vast  area  paved  with  flat  stones. 
Standing  in  the  centre  of  this  area  was  the  Sacrifícial  Stone.  The  method 
of  sacrifíoe  was  as  follows:  The  prisoner  was  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
Btretohed  on  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  stone.  Five  priests  held 
his  head  and  his  limbs»  while  the  sixth,  elad  in  ascarlet  mantle,  emblem- 
atic  of  his  bloody  office,  dextrously  opened  the  breast  of  the  victim  with 
a  sharp  razor  of  üdi  —  a  volcanic,  glass-like  substance  hard  as  flint. 
Inaertin^  his  hand  in  the  wound  he  toré  out  the  palpitating  heart,  fírst 
holding  it  up  toward  the  sun  —  an  object  of  worship  throughout  the  land. 
Then  he  cast  the  smo]£Íng  heart  at  the  feet  of  the  deity  (nuüzüopochüx) 
to  whom  the  temple  was  devoted,  while  the  multitudes  below  prostratea 
themselves  in  humble  adoration.  While  making  the  sacrifíoe  the  priest 
expounded  the  story  of  the  victim,  explaining  that  while  life  is  often 
bruliant  in  its  commencement  it  too  often  closes  in  sorrow  and  disaster. 
Iq  somé  instances  preliminary  tortures  were  inflicted,  but  they  always 
terminated  with  the  ceremony  above  described. 

Men,  women  and  children  were  sacrifíced,  particularl^  in  seasons  of 
draught,  at  the  festival  of  the  insatiable  TUüoCt  god  of  rain.  As  the  chil- 
dren were  borne  along  in  open  litters,  dressed  in  their  festal  robes.  and 
decked  with  the  fresh  blossoms  of  spring,  they  moved  the  hardest  heart 
to  pity,  though  their  cries  were  drowneain  the  wild  chant  of  the  priests, 
who  reád  in  their  tears  a  favorable  augurv  for  their  petition.  These  in> 
nocent  victims  were  generally  bought  by  the  priests  oi  parents  who  were 
poor,  but  who  stifled  the  voioe  of  nature,  probably  less  at  the  suggestions 
of  poverty  than  of  a  wretched  superstition. 

When  the  body  of  a  captive  was  l^acrifíced,  it  was  delivered  to  the 
warrior  who  had  taken  him  ín  battle,  and  by  him,  after  being  dressed, 
was  served  up  in  an  entertainment  to  his  friends.  This  was  not  the  coarse 
repast  of  famished  cannibals,  but  a  banfiuet  teeming  with  delicious 
beverages  and  delicate  viands,  prepared  with  art  and  attended  by  both 
sexes. 

Humán  sacrifíces  have  been  practieed  by  many  nations  of  antiquity, 
but  never  by  any  on  a  scale  to  be  compared  with  those  in  Anáhuac.  The 
number  of  victims  immolated  on  its  altars  would  stagger  the  faith  of  the 
least  scrupulous  believer.  Scarcely  any  author  pretends  to  estimate  the 
yearly  sacrifíces  throughout  the  empire  {pi  Montezuma)  at  leás  than 
twenty  thousand,  and  somé  carry  the  numoer  as  high  as  fífty  thousand  I 

Bisbop  Zumárraga,  in  a  letter  written  a  few  years  after  the  Ck)nque8t, 
States  that  20,000  victims  were  yearly  slaughtered  in  the  capital. 

On  great  occasions,  as  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  the  consecration  of  a 
temple,  the  number  was  still  more  appalling.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
ffreat  temple  of  Huüzüovochüi.,  in  1486,  the  prisoners,  who  for  somé  years 
had  been  reserved  for  the  ^urpose,  were  drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the 
capital.  They  were  ranged  m  files,  forming  a  procession  nearly  two  miles 
long.  The  ceremony  consumed  several  days,  and  seventy  thousand 
captives  are  said  to  have  perished  on  this  sacrifícial  stone  before  the 
shrine  of  the  terrible  deity  I 

It  was  customary  to  preserve  the  skulla  of  the  sacrifíced,  in  buildings 
apiNTopriated  to  the  purpose.  The  companions  of  Cortés  counted  136.000 
in  one  c4  these  edifices  f 

During  the  siege  of  the  city  (comp.  p.  cxci)  the  Spaniards  on  more  than 
one  occasion  saw  their  captured  comrades  led  up  tne  winding  stair  of  the 
great  Uocalli  to  the  dreaa  stone  of  sacrifice.  The  Astecs  took  a  fiendish 
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ligbt  in  torturíng  them.  Their  heads  were  gaudily  deoorated  with 
ronala  of  plumes,  and  they  carried  fans  in  tneir  banda.  They  were 
ged  along  by  blows,  and  compelled  to  take  part  in  dances  in  bonor  of 
e  Aztec  war-god.  The  unfortunate  captives,  then  stripped  of  tbeir  aad 
lery,  were  etretcbed,  one  after  anotber,  on  tbe  great  saorifícial  stone. 
leir  bodies  were  then  burled  down  the  steep  stairs  of  tbe  pyramid,  and 
e  mutilated  remains  were  gathered  up  by  the  savages  beneath,  who 
on  prepared  with  them  the  cannibal  repast  whicb  completed  the  work 
abonunation  I 

HuiTziLOPOCHTLi,  God  of  War  {Diós  de  la  Guerra)yB.  huge 
ock  of  porphyritic  basáit  covered  with  crude  and  repulsive 
Tvings  in  low  relief,  was  dug  up  near  Chapultepec  Castle 
1790,  but  was  re-interred,  to  be  dug  up  again  in  1821  and 
ansferred  to  the  museum. 

"The  Aztecs  inherited  írom  their  predecessors  a  mild  faitb  on  wbicb 
ey  engrafted  their  own  mythology  and  a  spirit  of  unmitigated  ferocity. 
ley  recognized  a  supreme  Ix>rd  ot  the  universe,  but  the  gloomiest  super- 
.tions  clouded  their  minds.  The  central  fígure  of  their  savage  worabip 
iS  the  monster  HuüzüopochÜi.  This  compound  partbenogenetic  deity. 
If  man  and  half  woman,  has  puzzled  tbe  students  of  mythological 
ence.  Tbe  two  facee  of  tbe  sculpture  are  unlike,  ánd  wbile  somé  beUeve 
e  fígure  to  represent  the  Mexican  Mars,  others  call  it  Teojfoomiq'ue  — 
e  £^oddess  of  aeath.  The  record  of  the  sacrifíces  made  to  it  is  appaliing, 
d  its  known  bistory  but  adds  to  its  terrible  impressiveness.  He  was 
e  patron  deity  of  the  nation;  bis  temples  were  tbe  most  stately  and 
gust  of  tbe  public  edifiees,  and  bis  aitars  reeked  with  tbe  blood  of 
man  hecatombs  in  every  city  of  tbe  empire.  His  fantastic  image  was 
a,ded  with  costly  ornaments.  The  most  conspicuous  was  a  chain  of  gold 
d  silver  bearts  alternate,  suspended  round  bis  neck,  emblematicsJ  of 
e  sacrifíce  in  which  be  most  deligbted.  The  huge  folds  of  a  serpent,  oon- 
ting  of  pearls  and  precious  stones,  were  coiled  round  his  waist,  and  tbe 
me  rich  materials  were  profusely  sprinkled  over  bis  person." 
**  Huüzüoj}pchtli  is  compounded  of  two  words  —  nuiízüini  signifying 
umming-bird,'  and  opochüi/  left,'  from  bis  image  having  the  feathers of 
is  bird  in  its  left  foot ;  an  amiable  etymology  for  so  ruffianly  a  deity.  The 
idition  respecting  the  origin  of  this  god,  or,  at  least,  his  appearance  on. 
rtb,  is  curious.  He  was  born  of  a  woman.  His  mother,  a  devout  person. 
e  day  in  her  attendance  on  the  temple,  saw  a  ball  of  brigbt-colored 
itbers  floating  in  tbe  air.  She  took  it  and  deposited  it  in  her  bosom. 
e  soon  after  found  berself  pregnant,  and  tbe  dread  deity  was  born, 
ming  intő  the  world  liké  Minerva,  all  armed  —  with  a  spear  in  the  right 
nd,  a  sbield  in  the  left,  and  his  bead  surmounted  by  a  erest  of  green 
ímes." 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  this  idol  was  the  tutel- 
y  deity  of  the  Aztecs  of  Anáhuac,  but  it  is  supposed  to 
itedate  them  and  to  have  been  the  divinity  of  a  rude  and 
rbarous  tribe  which  preceded*  them.  When  the  astonished 
»aniards  first  saw  it,  it  stood  near  the  sacrifícial  stone,  bé- 
re the  altar  of  a  sanctuary  on  the  summit  of  the  great  central 
fcaüi  (described  at  p.  clxviil),  and  its  hideousness  impressed 
em  greatly.  This  leeling  was  accentuatéd  by  three  numan 
árts,  smoking  and  almost  palpitating  as  if  recently  tom 
)m  the  victims,  that  were  lying  on  the  altar  before  him. 
le  Spaniards  destroyed  the  teocaUij  hurled  the  idol  to  the 
ouna  and  later  demolished  another  temple  erected  to  it  in 
e  Aztec  suburb  of  HuitzüopochiÜif  á  word  corrupted  by  the 
istilians  intő  Churubusco,  (See  p.  407.) 
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QuBTZALCOATL  (plumed  serpent  op  snake  plumage),  God 
of  Air,  is  of  hard  oasaltic  porphyry  with  realistic  feathers 
carved  in  the  stone,  which  is  cone-shaped,  3§  ft.  high,  with 
the  face  of  a'man.  It  is  believed  that  QuetzcdcoaÜ  was  not  only 
the  most  important  of  the  Aztec  divinities  but  was  alsó  the 
Central  figure  of  the  Toltec  mythology.  To  the  latter  he  was 
Lord  of  the  Eastem  Light  and  of  thé  Winds.  The  moming 
Btar  was  his  symbol.  The  word  QiíetzalcoaÜ  signifies  **  serpent 
of  Quetzalli'' ;  its  root  is  quetzal,  meaning  a  species  of  bird-of- 
paradise.  The  tail  feathers  of  this  brilliant  bird  (still  found 
m  Southern  Mexico  and  Central  America)  constituted  one 
of  the  principal  articles  of  tribute  paid  to  Mexican  chiefs. 

'*  QuetzalcoaÜ  is  undoubtedly  the  most  rQteresting  of  the  Aztec  mytho- 
logical  fígures.  During  his  residence  on  earth  he  instructed  the  natives 
in  husbandry  and  the  árts  of  government.  His  influence  was  most  be- 
nign.  Under  his  tutelage  the  people  were  happy^  the  air  was  fíUed  with 
intoxicating  perfumes  and  the  sweet  melody  of  birds.  The  halcyon  days 
he  spent  with  his  people  represented  to  them  the  golden  age  of  Anáhuac. 
At  nis  command  the  earth  teemed  with  fruits  and  flowers,  without  the 
pains  of  culture.  An  ear  of  Indián  corn  was  aa  much  as  a  man  could 
carry.  The  cotton,  as  it  grew,  took,  of  its  own  accord,  the  rich  dyes 
of  humán  art.  He  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Aztecs  that  Conf ucius 
did  to  the  Chinese,  Buddha  to  the  Hindus  and  Mahomet  to  the  Mahom- 
medans.  He  was  said  to  have  been  tall  in  stature,  with  a  white  skin,  long, 
dark  hair  and  a  flowing  beard.  He  was  born  of  a  virgin  in  the  land  of 
Tula  or  Tlapaüan,  in  the  distant  Orient,  and  in  the  mytnie  system  of  that 
happy  realm  he  was  high  priest.  Wherever  he  went  all  manner  of  singing 
birds  boré  him  company,  emblems  of  the  whistling  breeze. 

"  For  somé  cause,  not  explained,  Quetzalcoad  incurred  the  wrath  of  one 
of  the  principal  godis,  and  was  compelled  to  abandob  the  countfy.  On  his 
way  he  stopped  at  the  city  of  Cholula  (t>.  519),  where  a  temple  was  dedi- 
cated  to  hós  worship,  the  ruins  of  which  still  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting  relics  of  antiquity  in  Mexico.  When  he  reached  the  shores  of  the 
'.Mexican  Gulf,  he  took  leave  of  his  followers,  proraising  that  he  and  his 
descendants  would  revisit  them  hereafter,  and  then,  entering  his  wizard 
skiff,  made  of  serpents'  skins,  embarked  on  the  great  ocean  for  the  fabled 
land  of  TlapdUan.  The  Mexicans  looked  confídently  to  his  return,  and 
this  remarkable  tradition,  deeply  oherished  in  their  hearts,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  future  success  of  the  Spaniards. 

"  A  generál  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Montezuma 
that  the  period  for  the  return  of  the  deity  and  the  full  accomplishment  of 
his  promise  was  near  at  hand.  The  day  was  looked  forward  to  with  gen- 
erál confídence  throughout  the  wide  borders  of  Anáhuac.  The  conviction 
gained  ground  from  various  pretematural  occurrences,  reported  with 
more  or  less  detail  by  all  the  most  ancient  historians.  In  1510  the  great 
laké  of  TezcucQ,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  temi>est  or  an  earthquake« 
or  any  other  vLsible  cause,  became  violently  agitated,  overflowed  its 
banks,  and,  pouring  intő  the  streets  of  Mexico,  swept  off  many  of  the 
buildings  by  the  fury  of  its  waters.  In  1511  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  great 
temple  took  fíre,  equally  without  an  "apparent  cause,  and  continiied  to 
bum  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  extinguish  it.  The  following  year  three 
comets  were  seen;  and  not  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  a 
strange  light  broke  forth  in  the  east.  It  spread  broad  at  its  base  on  the 
horizon,  and  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form  tapered  off  as  it  approached  the 
zenit h.  Low  voices  were  heard  in  the  air,  and  doleful  wailings,  as  if  to 
announce  somé  strange,  mysterious  calamityl  The  Aztec  monarch,  ter- 
rifíed  at  the  apparition  in  the  heavens^  took  counsel  of  Nesxxhufdpüli,  who 
was  a  great  proficient  in  the  subtle  science  of  astrology.  But  the  royal 
flage  cast  a  deeper  cloud  over  his  spirit  by  reading  in  tnese  prodigies  the 
Bpeedy  downíail  of  the  empire. 
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"  Evén  after  the  Conquest  the  tradition  that  the  true  QuMta^soatl  would 
retum  still  Ungered  among  the  Indián  races,  by  whom  it  was  as  fondly 
jherished  ae  the  advent  oftheir  King  Sebastian  contmued  to  be  by  the 
Portuguese,  or  that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews."  (Presoott.)  Coznp. 
Ptco  oe  Orizaba,  p.  496. 

Tlahuizcalpantecühtli  (Moming  Star),  or  "light  of  the 
morning/*  a  massive  head  of  hard,  greenish  diorite,  with  fea- 
bures  (na  strong  Eastem  cast,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
sculptures  in  the  coUection.  The  expression  of  the  eyes  recalls 
that  of  the  gigantic  bronzé  Buddha  at  Kamakura  (Japán). 
Beneath  this  head  a  mirror  has  been  placed  to  show  the  carv- 
jig  on  the  under  side. 

Chac-Mool,  or  the  Tiger  King,  a  noteworthy  recumbent 
igure,  exhumed  from  the  Maya  (Yucatan)  ruins  of  Chichen- 
Itza  (comp.  p.  581),  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Plongeon  in  1874. 
Éieroglyphics  on  ruined  buildings  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
'orest  led  the  indefatigable  archseologists  to  dig  somé  25  ft. 
below  the  surface  of  tangled  undergrowth,  to  where  the  statue 
lay  buried.  Without  the  aid  of  engines,  and  by  almost  super- 
tiuman  efforts  the  weighty  monoiith  was  hauled  to  the  surface, 
ind  later  hrought  to  the  museum.  The  name  given  to  it  by 
Dr.  Le  Plongeon  is  King  oj  the  Itzaes.  The  figure  is  of  trachy- 
bic  tufa,  4Í  fi.  long,  2i  fi.  broad  and  3i  ft.  high.  When  found 
it  boré  traces  of  paínt  on  its  surface.  Similar  fígures  have 
been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Republic,  but  nőne  so  well 
^xecuted  as  this  one. 

The  largest  monoiith  in  the  room  (catalogued  as  the  Mono- 
[jTHic  GoDDESS  OF  Teotihuacan)  ís  a  colossal  piece  of  am- 
phibolic  trachyte  somé  10  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  broad,  in  the 
;orm  of  a  squat,  thick-lipped  woman  with  a  large  stone  on  her 
bead.  She  is  beHeved  to  be  an  ancien t  Ggddess  of  Water 
{diósa  de  agua)  from  the  hieroglyphics  on  the  feet,  which  re- 
present  water.  It  was  found  in  1800  in  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyramid  of  the  MooUj  at  San  Jttan  Teotihuacan  (see  p.  425), 
ívhence  its  name.  The  idol  is  of  undoubted  antiquity,  as 
many  of  the  carvings  are  wom  smooth  by  time.  Under  the 
DolLar  of  stone  is  a  square  hole  which  was  once  covered  with 
a  gold  disc,  symbolic  of  the  moon. 

Certain  of  the  sculptures  in  the  room  command  the  atten- 
tion  for  their  excellent  workmanship  and  for  the  fine  quality 
of  the  stone  —  somé  of  which  resembles  an  inferior  kind  of 
jadeite  or  nephrite.  The  expressions  on  somé  of  the  idol  faces 
are  purely  Indián,  others  are  manifestly  of  Hebrew  cast,  while 
not  a  few  show  strong  Egyptian  lines.  The  three  stone  pil- 
lars  representing  humán  legs  of  ímmense  size  recall  certain  bits 
in  the  stupendous  temples  of  Karnac.  In  strong  contrast  to 
somé  of  the  faces  on  tne  idols  in  this  room  are  the  Palenqve 
(p.  567)  sculptures  which  are  decidedly  Ethiopian  in  character. 

From  the  ojoíl  of  the  Monoliths  ^^e  cross  the  patio  (to  the 
r.)  and  enter  (on  the  ground  íioor)  the  Cebamio  Section^ 
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which  contains  numerous  reproductions  and  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  archaeological  specimens.  The  relief  Plán  of 
the  Templo  Mayor  de  Cempoalla  (State  of  Vera  Cruz)  illustrates 
a  place  celebrated  in  history  for  a  struggle  (May  28-29,  1620) 
between  Cortés  and  other  Spaniards  under  Pánfilo  de  Nar- 
vaez,  for  supremacy  in  Mexico.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
objects  of  this  department  are  the  Maximilián  and  Juarez 
relics.  Chief  among  the  former  is  the  gorgeous  State  Carriage 
(Carroza  de  Gála)  of  the  Emperor  Maximilián,  a  very  elabop- 
ate  affair  (made  in  Milán  by  Cesare  Sala)  and  used  on  special 
occasions.  The  old-fashioned  carríage  used  by  the  more  mod- 
est  Juarez  is  alsó  shown. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  Emperor  Maximüian  are  somé  250' 

Eieces  of  silver-plated  ware  (by  Cristofle)  used  by  the  royal 
ousehold  at  Chapultepec ;  a  marble  bath-tub  said  to  have  be- 
longed  to  the  Empress ;  a  wooden  tub ;  several  photographs  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress ;  a  number  of  halberis  us^  by  the 
Emperor's  guards;  a  saddle  used  by  Maximilián  when  he  was 
captured  at  Querétaro  May  15,  1867;  wax  busts  of  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  swords,  saddles 
and  hamesses;  adomments  which  once  belonged  to  the  ím- 
perial  household. 

The  Bbnito  Juarez  Relics,  which  are  chiefly  of  interest 
to  Mexicans,  comprise  an  oil  painting  (by  Ramon  Castaüeda) 
of  the  house,  at  San  Pablo  Guelatao,  where  Juarez  passed  his 
early  childhood;  pieces  of  clothing,and  a  number  of  small 
personal  belongings  of  the  patriot;  the  bed  in  which  he  died; 
a  death-mask  of  plaster;  and  whatnot. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  revolutionary  patriot  Migud  Hi* 
dalgo  y  CostiUa  are  many  articles  of  personal  attire;  fumiture, 
arms,  standards,  lances,  etc. 

In  the  passageways  are  fourscore  or  more  paintings  of 
BishopSy  Archbishops  and  other  notable  figures  of  vice-regal 
times.  Prominent  among  them  is  one  of  Fray  Jüan  de  Zw- 
márraga;  Jüan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza;  Fr.  Alonzo  de  la  Vera  Cruz 
(by  Nicolás  Rodriguez  Juarez,  in  1718) ;  Joaé  de  la  Borda 
(see  p.  441) ;  and  several  old  paintings  referring  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Indián  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  prior  to  the  Conquest. 

The  §n^ater  part  of  the  museum  is  given  over  to  paintings 
referring  to,  and  objects  connected  with,  the  Histort  op 
Mexico  after  the  Conquest.  First  in  point  of  antiquity  are 
the  weapons  and  armor  supposed  to  have  been  used  and  wom 
by  the  Conquistadores,  The  suit  of  armor  wom  by  Cortés* 
Ueutenant,  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  is  perhaps  authentic;  it  has  his 
name  cut  intő  it.  The  silken  standard  which  Cortés  is  said  to 
have  carried  during  the  conquest  is  no  doubt  a  fo^gery.  as  the 
remains  of  the  originál  ^anner  —  along  with  the  swora  of  the 
Great  Captain — are  nowin  the  Museo  de  Artiüeríasit  Madrid. 
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["he  two  garroteSf  or  instruments  for  capital  puníshment,  are 
adubitably  genuine,  as  they  are  quite  Spanish  in  their  sugges- 
ion  of  misery.  Of  sustained  interest  to  the  student  traveller 
.re  the  Indián  Codices,  somé  of  which  depict  episodes  of  the 
)onquest,  and  in  the  tribal  life  of  the  early  Americans.  The 
hoicest  of  these  is  perhaps  the  Codex  Alberto  Garcia 
xRANADOs  (in  a  long  gilded  frame)  made  before  the  Spanish 
nvasion,  on  maguey  paper,  or  American  papyrus.  It  is  a  re- 
ord  of  the  life  of  the  Kings  of  Anáhuac  immediately  prior  to 
he  Conquest.  The  remarkably  well-executed  gold,  silver, 
adeite,  oTbsidian  and  copper  jewellery  and  omaments  of  the 
lifferent  Indián  tribes  are  highly  interesting.  Most  of  them 
vére  taken  f rom  tombs  or  pyramids,  and  they  throw  consid- 
irable  light  on  the  skill  of  the  native  craftsmen  before  they 
vére  influenced  by  European  ideas.  Each  specimen  is  marked 
irith  the  name  of  the  tribe  and  the  locaHty.  References  to 
hese  are  made  in  diiferent  places  in  the  Handbook.  The 
^ellow,  24  karát  gold  image  oi  QuetzalcoaÜ,  found  at  the  Pyra^ 
nid  of  PaparUUif  shows  a  skill  in  carving  equal  to  that  of  any 
nodern  craftsman. 

The  CoUection  of  Paintings  is  almost  as  extensive  as  that  of 
he  Académia  de  Bellas  Artes,  described  at  p.  308.  The  largest, 
ind  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy,  are  four  huge  canvases 
lepicting  The  Apparüion  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  to 
fuan  DiegOy  Preaching  the  Christian  Faüh  to  the  Indians, 
Vhe  Indians  Discarding  their  Idols  and  Accepting  Christianüyj 
ind  The  Baptism  of  the  First  Indians  at  Tlaxcala.  The  oií 
>ainting  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Maximilián  (by  Albert 
iraefle  in  1865)  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  of  the  unhappy 
nonarch  to  be  found  in  Mexico.  It  was  brought  hence  from 
he  San  Carlos  Galleryin  1903.  Theequestrian  picture  of  the 
Smperor  (by  A,  Beauce  in  1865)  is  noteworthy.  Alsó  the 
me  of  the  Empress  Carlota  (by  Graejle),  The  painting  of 
;he  FrenchEmperor  Napóleon  III  (the  calculating  cause  of  the 
nisery  and  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilián  and  his  un- 
lappy  consort)  was  alsó  brought  hither  from  San  Carlos  in 
1903,  alongwith  the  picture  of  the  Empress  Eugénie.  Among 
ihe  miscellaneous  paintingsis  one  of  Fray  Pedro  de  GarUe,  one 
)f  the  first  Franciscan  friars  to  reach  Mexico  (1523),  and  of 
?ray  Jüan  Saurez,  and  Fr.  Francisco  Jimenez,  who  accom- 
3anied  him;  Fray  Andrés  de  Ólmos,  chaplain  of  Hernando 
!)ortés;  Fr,  Bernardino  de  *SaAagfwn, the  celebrated  histórián; 
Fr,  Ahnso  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  an  Augustinian  who  founded  the 
ZJolegio  de  San  Pablo  in  1575;  the  celebrated  anchorite  Gre- 
prio  Lovez;  Fray  Diego  de  Ólarte,  one-time  Govemor  and 
[!ommissioner-General  of  New  Spain;  Fr.  Estehan  de  Ursua; 
Fr,  Sancho  Meras;  Fr,  Luis  de  Morote;  Fr,  Martin  dd  Cas- 
liUo;  Fr.  Ardonio  Margü  de  JesuSy  a  prominent  Franciscan 
Qf  the  17th  cent. ;  Father  JtSm  Maria  de  Sálvatierra,  a  founder 
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of  many  missions;  Fr,  Junipero  Serra,  who  founded  several 
missioDS  in  Monterey;  62  paintíngs  of  ViceroyB  and  rulers 
of  New  Spain  f rom  Heman  Cortéa  to  Jitan  Ö'Donoju ;  an 
oil  portrait  óf  Heman  Cortéa  de  Monroy  (H.  Cortés) ;  an  old 
painting  repreaenting  the  great  conauistador  praying  to  San 
Uipólito ;  one  showing  him  receiving  the  presents  sent  by  Mon- 
tezuma  to  the  Spaniards  after  their  landing  at  Vera  Cruz; 
a  picture  representing  Cuotemoctetn  as  a  prisonerin  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  after  the  fali  of  Tenochtitlán;  a  painting  in 
oil  of  the  Noche  l'riste  Tree,  a  noteworthy  painting  of  Sister 
Jiuxna  Jnea  de  La  Cruz:  a  paintine  of  Jüan  Jósé  Eguiara 
y  Eaueren  (áh  histórián) ;  Miguel  Vdasauez  de  Lorea,  Judge  of 
the  Koyal  Court  of  La  Acordada;  Jósé  v,  de  Lorea,  2d  judge; 
Jadnto  Martinez  de  Concha,  3d  judge;  Joeé  Lopez  PortiÜo; 
Francisco  Javier  ClavijerOf  the  celebrated  Jesuit  histórián 
(1731-1787) ;  Manttd  AnUmio  Valdez,  editor  of  one  of  the  fírst 
newspaperS)  La  Gaceta  de  Mexico ;  Joaé  Gomez  de  la  Cortina, 
a  wnter  (1799-1860);  Ignacio  Valdivieeo  y  Vidal  de  Lorea, 
diplomát  (180Ő-1861) ;  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Maximilián 
Empire;  Leonardo  MarqueZj  a  Mexican  generál;  Migud  Do; 
minguez,  Mayor  of  Querétaro  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for 
Independence;  Agustin  de  IturbidCf  fírst  Mexican  Emperor- 
Fdix  FemandeZf  or  Guadalupe  Victoria,  the  first  Mexican 
President;  two  oil  paintings  of  General  Ficcnte  öucrra,  a  heroic 
fígure  in  the  War  for  Independence ;  six  cadets  who  were  killed 
during  the  American  bombardment  of  Chapultepec  Castle  in 
1847;  General  Anastasio  Bustamante,  one  of  the  early  Mexican 
Presidents;  several  portraits  of  General  ArUonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna,  etc. 

The  Department  op  Natural  Histort,  on  the  upper 
floor,  contains,  among  other  things,  a  collection  of  interestme 
relics  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  and  of  the  Conquistadoree ;  of 
Benito  JuareZf  of  Maximilián  and  his  epoch;  somé  duplicate 
paintings  of  certain  of  the  Viceroys  ;  a  miscellaneous  lot  of 
pictures,  coins,  etc. 

The  Ethnographical  Section  contains  somé  well-ex- 
ecuted  life-size  fígures  of  natives  from  different  sections  of 
the  Mexican  republic.  The  specimens  of  native  craftsman- 
ship  are  well  worth  looking  at,  particularly  the  mosaic 
feather-work  made  by  the  Aztecs  and  the  Tarascan  In- 
dians  (p.  210).  Equally  interesting  are  the  carved  wood 
chestSy  chairs  and  other  fumiture  made  by  early  Mexican  and 
Spanish  artisans. 

(Consult  Prescott's  Conqvest  of  Mexico,  Bancroft's  Native 
RduxSf  Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiquiíiea,  Tyler's  Anáhiuic, 
Thompson's  Mexico.) 

The  Académia  Nációnál  de  San  Carlos  (varíously  known 
as  El  Museo  Nációnál  de  Pinturft  y  Escidturaf  La  Eecuda 
NacUmal  de  BéUas  Artee,  and  as  the  National  Picture  Gallery), 
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founded  as  the  Académia  de  los  Nóblee  Artea  de  San  Carloa  de 
laNueva  Espafía,  originated  in  an  en^raving  school  established 
(by  Charles  III,  in  1778)  in  the  old  Mmt,  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  engraver,  Gerónimo  ArUonio  Gü.    In  1783  the 
King  endowed  it  with  12,000  pesoa,  and  in  1791  with  a  set  of 
casts  from  the  antique  which  cost  $40,000.   Coincidently  he 
sent  over  from  Spain  Rafael  Jimeno  (who  was  assigned  to  the 
decoration  of  &  pai*t  of  the  Mex.  City  Cathedral),  and  the  ar- 
chitect  Manud  Tólsa  (p.  331),  who  soon  acquired  considerable 
fame  in  his  profession.  From  the  start  the  Académia  exercised 
a  strong  influence  on  the  art  life  of  the  Crown  Colony,  and  the 
coUection  soon  grew  to  be  the  most  complete  in  America.  In 
1791  the  School  of  the  Fine  Árts  was  removed  to  the  present 
structure  —  which  dates  from  the  17th  cent.  and  which  was 
erected  to  house  the  Hospitál  de  Ámor  de  Diós,  From  an  ar- 
chitectm^l  view-point  the  edifíce  is  destitute  of  merít ;  the  patio 
is  in  a  ruinous  state ;  the  rooms  were  never  intended  for  an  art 
coUection  and  they  are  not  adapted  to  their  present  purpose. 
The  frequent  endowment  of  pnvate  colle#tions,  and  new  ac- 
quisitions,  render  structural  alterations  necessary  from  time 
to  time,  so  that  the  present  arrangement  is  avowedly  tempó- 
rary:  this  not  only  with  regard  to  the  rooms  themselves,  out 
alsó  the  arranj^ement  and  numberíng  of  the  pictures.    At 
present  most  of  the  pictures  bear  several  numbers,  which  are 
apt  to  chan^e.  A  catalogue  is  in  preparation.  The«ntrance  to 
the  gallery  is  in  the  Cc^  de  la  Académia  (at  the  rear  of  the 
National  Palace) .  Cross  the  patio  and  ascend  the  broad,  wind- 
ing  stair,  then  tum  to  the  r.  The  rooms  are  open  (frec)  daily 
between!  10  and  4.    Closed  Saturday,  which  is  cleaning-day. 
On  feast-days  they  are  apt  to  be  crowded  with  odoríferous 
natives.  The  rooms  flanking  the  patio  on  the  fírst  and  second 
floors  are  fílled  with  old  and  imclassifíed  pictures  or  are  de- 
voted  to  drawing  and  oainting  schools. 

The  CoUection  of  öld  Paintin^s  is  the  most  valuable  in 
the  Republic  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  on  the  Amerícan 
continent.  The  celebrated  Reform  Laws  —  which  nationalized 
the  church  property  —  enabled  the  Government  to  acquire 
many  pictures  which  the  ecclesiastics  brought  from  Europe  to 
adom  churches  and  sacristies  in  the  Crown  Colony;  thus  add- 
ing  varíety  and  completeness,  and  enríching  the  existent  col- 
lection  with  splendid  examples  of  originál  work  by  Murillo, 
Zurharán,  Rvbena,  Guido  Reni^  Jüan  de  Carrefío  and  other 
masters  of  the  trans-Atlantic  Schools,  beside  príceless  pro- 
ductions  of  the  early  painters  (p.  cxxxvii)  of  the  Mexican 
School.  Prominent  among  the  latter  are  works  by  Baltazár 
de  Echave  {El  Viejo),  Sebaatián  Arteaaa,  Jósé  Ibarra,  Miauéi 
Cabrera,  the  brothers  JuareZj  Jósé  Ahibar,  Carlos  de  Vulal- 
pando,  etc.  The  superb  art-collection  recently  presented  to 
the  Government  by  Sefíor  Don  Alejandro  Ruiz  de  Olavarrieta 
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contained  —  beside  somé  beautif ul  replicas  of  celebrated 
European  paintings  —  a  genuine  Titian  —  a  chef-d 'oeuvre, 
and  perchance  one  of  the  fínest  in  America. 

Perhaps  nowhere  are  so  many  of  the  early  painters  in  Amer- 
ica represented,  and  certainly  nowhere  can  the  native  art  and 
its  development  be  studied  to  greater  advantage.  The  huge 
canvases  by  Echave  the  Elder,  and  CcArreray  are  usually  fas- 
cinating  revelations  to  the  traveller  unacquainted  with  the 
development  of  this  branch  of  art  in  New  Spain  imder  the 
Viceroys,  as  are  alsó  the  MurUlo-Wke  productions  of  Jósé 
Ibarrüf  the  admirable  pictures  of  Viüalpando  and  Carrea,  and 
the  achievements  of  tne  grim  and  varying  moods  of  the  in- 
quisitioner  Sebastián  de  Arteaga.  That  grand  old  colorist, 
Echave  El  Viejo,  has  left  more  than  one  of  his  brilliant  crea-  • 
tions  to  remind  the  critical  traveller  of  the  great  Tiziano 
VecéUiOf  and  of  certain  other  masters  of  the  European  Schools. 
The  paucity  of  the  coUection  of  pictures  by  early  Mexican 
painters  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  artists  expressed 
their  richest  fancieli  on  the  walls  of  churches  and  convents, 
many  of  which  were  demolished  after  the  Reform  Law  edict. 
No  less  than  íifteen  huge  paintings  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  San  Pedro  NolascOf  by  celebrated  Mexican  painters,  were 
destroyed  in  1862  when  the  magnifícent  old  convent  of  La 
Merced  —  said  to  have  been  the  finest  example  of  Italian  ar- 
chitecture  in  Mexico  —  was  demolished.  Others  perished  with 
the  demolition  of  the  Convento  de  la  Profesay  and  the  various 
chapels  of  the  Church  of  San  Francisco y  etc.  Not  a  few  fine 
paintings  have  alsó  been  exported.  (Comp.  p.  cxlii.) 

Where  possible,  a  visit  to  the  San  Carlos  Oaüery  should  be 
supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  pictures  in  the  Gath- 
edral,  in  the  National  Museum,  those  in  the  beautiful  Church 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  VüerbOy  at  Querétaro  (p.  113),  as  well  as  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  Church  of  Nueatra 
Senora  del  Carmen j  at  Celaya  (p.  127),  where  the  finest  work 
of  the  celebrated  master,  Eduardo  de  Tresguerraa  (called  the 
Mexican  Michael  Angelo),  can  be  studied. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  and  locations  of  the 
pictures  in  the  academy  are  subject  to  change,  no  attempt  is 
nere  made  to  give  a  detailed  enumeration  or  indicate  the  exact 
position  of  each  painting.  The  most  important  pictures  usually 
Dear  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  painter,  and  can  readilv  be 
distinguished.  Those  pictures  in  which  the  traveller  will  likely 
be  most  interested  are  listed  below.  The  sculptures  call  for 
no  special  mention;  except,  perhaps,  the  imposmg  allegorical 
group  in  the  patiOf  near  the  stairs  (the  work  of  7.  T.  Con^ 
trerasy  in  1900),  representing  the  death  of  the  poet  Manud 
Acufía.    (See  p.  clx.) 
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Principal  Paintings  in  the  San  Carlos  Academy. 

European  Schools.  —  Francisco  Zurbarán :  Cristo  en  el 
Jastiilo  de  Emmaus  (Christ  in  the  Castle  at  Emmaus  —  com- 
aare  St.  Luké,  caps.  13-24),  an  allegory  of  Jesus  appearing  to 
lis  apostles  after  his  resurrection.  This  picture  is  the  gem  of 
\he  gallery  (valued  at  $150,000)  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  paintings  ever  brought  to  Mexico.  It  was  painted 
3y  Zurbarán  (comp.  p.cxlvii)  in  1639,  and  was  long  the  prized 
306session  of  the  San  Agustin  Church  (now  the  Bíbhoteca 
^acional).  After  the  Reform  Law  edict  it  was  transferred  to 
the  National  Gallery.  For  many  years  it  was  erroneously 
3elieved  to  ha  ve  been  painted  by  Sebasíián  de  Artea^a,  until 
i  cleaning  of  the  canvas  revealed  the  unmistakable  signature 
)f  the  Spanish  master.  The  seriousness  of  the  composition 
[somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Rembrandt)  j  the  masterly 
landling  of  the  colors  that  produce  the  extraordinarily  beau- 
jiful  chiaroscuro  effect,  the  marvellous  simplicity  of  the  exe- 
mtion,  and  the  tremendously  tragic  face  of  the  Saviour,  make 
i  lasting  impression  on  the  beholder.  The  sobriety  and  force 
)f  an  intensely  realistic  school  are  manifest  in  every  line  of  the 
Nork,  which  fairly  radiates  genius.  Its  vitality  and  suggestive- 
less  are  wondeiíul,  and  the  light-proof  colors,  usea  on  the 
3anvas  have  aided  splendidly  in  preserving  it  during  the  al- 
most three  hundred  years  since  it  was  painted.  Intense  relig- 
ous  enthusiasm  must  have  prompted  Zurbarán  to  this  mas- 
terful  production. 

Bartolomé  Esteban  MuriUo:  San  Jüan  Nino  en  la  Fuente 
[The Child  St.  Johnat  the Fountain), one  of  the  finest  and  most 
'ealistic  of  Murillo*s  beautiful  works,  painted  in  his  third 
nanner.  The  picture  has  suffered  from  exposure,  but  the 
^loríng  about  the  head  of  the  Nino  is  still  noteworthy.  —  In 
he  coUection  bequeathed  by  Seüor  Ruiz  de  Olavarrieta  (at 
)resent  in  the  Olavarrieta  gallery)  are  three  canvases  attrib- 
ited  to  Murüto  —  La  Asunción  (The  Assumption),  El  Nino 
lobre  La  Cruz  (The  Child  on  the  Cross)  and  a  Figura  de 
[figure  of  )  La  Virgen.  Their  authenticity  is  doubtful;  if  they 
íre  the  work  of  MuHJlo  they  perhaps  date  from  his  youth 
[comp.  p.  cl)  and  before  his  third  manner  had  made  him  fa- 
nous.  — The  San  Jüan  de  Diós  (St.  John  of  God),  another 
sainting  in  the  San  Carlos  Gallery  erroneously  considered  an 
)riginal  MuriUo^  is  a  superb  copy  (perhaps  the  work  of  Jósé 
\barra)  of  an  originál  in  the  Hospitál  de  Luciano  Manara^  at 
5eville.  The  paints  employed  in  this  replica  were  not  light- 
jroof,  and  the  picture  is  badly  faded.  A  finer  expression  of 
Vlurülo's  genius  can  be  seen  m  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral, 
"eferred  to  at  p.  287.' 

Titian:  Bacanal  (a  Bacchanálián  scene),  painted  about  1523 
md  presented  to  the  Government  by  the  phüanthropist  Don 
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Alejandro  Ruiz  de  Olavarrieta  —  in  whose  memory  the  gallery 
whereín  the  picture  hangs  has  been  named.  The  fresh  and 
glowing  beauty  of  the  women  in  the  picture  is  as  bewitehing 
now  as  it  was  nearly  four  centuries  ago  when  the  rosy  and 
frolicsome  ladies  were  transferred  to  the  canvas.  The  spfendid 
coloring,  the  enthralling  composition,  and  the  masterful  exe- 
cution  so  suggestive  of  sensuons  charm,  show  the  great  Italian 
master  at  his  best.  The  picture  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  in  the  collection.  « 

Rubens:  Rapto  de  Proserpina,  and  Banquete  de  Tereo,  two 
pictures  of  forceful  composition,  with  marvellous  touches  in 
plastic  effect,  and  with  the  strength  and  depth  of  tone  that 
were  characteristic  of  the  master  in  his  lat€»t  manner.  The 
Rape  of  Proserpine  is  daringly  luscious,  but  it  is  happily 
saved  f rom  prunency  by  the  strong  lőve  of  f eminine  beauty  by 
which  it  was  evidently  mspired.  Rubens's  masterly  treatment 
of  the  nude  in  this  picture  is  only  equalled  by  certain  of  his 
great  paintings  in  the  Madrid  gallery.  It  is  believed  that  these 
two  pictures  were  completed  about  1610. 

Jüan  de  Carrefío:  Doiia  Maria  de  Austria  (the  second  wife 
of  Fdive  Ily  and  who  af  terwards  became  a  nun)  is  the  best  of 
fíve  splendid  pictures  (3  in  Madrid,  1  in  Munich)  painted  about 
1650.  Carrefío  was  a  pupil  of  Veías^fueZf  and  certain  charao- 
teristics  of  that  great  master  are  noticeable  in  this  painting  — 
which  has  been  injured  by  the  intense  Mex.  sunlight,  but  which 
is  still  valued  by  the  Academy  at  twenty  thousand  peeoa,  The 
picture  is  a  worthy  representüátive  of  the  best  achievement  of 
the  Spanish  School. 

Alegoría  del  Nacimiento  de  Jesus  (Allegory  of  the  birth  of 
Christ),  a  Byzantine  painting  by  an  unknown  artist,  and  sup- 
posed  to  date  from  the  9th  century.  It  is  a  small  masterpieoe 
noteworthy  for  its  wealth  of  detail  and  for  the  skill  01  the 
painter.  A  number  of  tiny  groups  cover  the  restricted  sur- 
lace;  the  tones  of  the  fígures  are  dark,  with  a  suggestion  of 
old,  time-stained  gold,  iike  the.fínest  16th  cent.  Japanese 
gold  lacquer-work.  The  composition  and  the  grouping  are  very 
eff^tive,  while  the  üdelity  to  detail  is  astonishin^.  The  aver- 
age  traveller  is  apt  to  overlook  this  modest  httle  gem  of 
painted  excellence,' which  is  nevertheless  valued  at  $20,000. 

Guido  Reni:  Santa  Barbara  y  Santa  Christina  de-  Alejandría 
(Santa  Barbara  and  Santa  Christina  of  Alexandria),  two 
pictures  executed  with  the  surprising  talent  possessed  by  this 
master.  —  La  Magdaléna  (Mary  Magdalen),  a  splendidly 
executed  figure  oí  a  beautiful  woman,  and  of  noteworthy 
coloring. 

Alonao  Cano :  San  (Saint)  Sebastián,  a  noteworthy  example 
of  the  Spanish  School,  but  evidently  inspired  by  Van  Dvck. 

Andrea  Vaccaro:  San  Gerónimo  (St.  Jerome),  and  £1  Apo- 
teosis  (Apotheosis)  de  San  Agustin,  two  vigorous  and  virile 
pictures  painted  with  notable  skill.  (Naples  School.) 
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Leyden  School:  Crísto  Crucifícádo  y  su  Família  (Ohrist  cruci- 
fied,  and  his  f amily),  a  small  picture  (supposed  to  date  from 
the  lőth  cent.)  remarkable  for  its  grandiose  religious  sentiment 
and  for  the  depth  and  delicacy  of  the  coloring  The  back- 
ground  of  the  landscape  is  unfínished,  as  are  the  draperies  of 
the  Virgin,  but  the  figure  of  Christ  is  drawn  with  rare  grace 
and  richness  of  imagination. 

Las  Siete  Virtudes  (The  Seven  Virtues),  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing  paintings  in  the  ^allerv,  erroneously  attributed  to  Leo- 
nardo da  Vincit  but  evidently  by  somé  adept  pupil  of  the  school . 
The  worm-eaten  wood  on  which  the  colors  are  laid  bears  the 
marks  of  centuríes,  and  is  badly  split ;  the  ashen  f aces  of  the 
women  have  a  strange  charm  that  haunts  one.  The  íi^ure  at 
the  left,  holding  the  cross,  represents  Faith  (2aFé),  while  that 
at  the  right  is  Hope  (Esperama), 

Piedad  (Piety) .  A  picture  of  the  Spanish  School  and  some- 
what  in  the  same  class  as  the  one  mentioned  above.  Its  ex- 
traordinary  coloring  and  the  brutal  hideousness  of  the  face  of 
the  dead  Christ  attract  one  liké  a  magnet.  The  painting  is 
thought  to  belong  to  the  17th  cent.  and  is  attributed  to  somé 
skilful  pupil  of  Velasquez  or  Zturharán, 

Tiepolo:  La  Huida  al  Egipto  (Flight  intő  Egypt),  a  picture 
with  nne  coloring;  particularly  the  group  composed  of  San 
Jósét  the  Virgin  and  the  Child  —  seen  against  a  background 
of  douds. 

AnUmio  Mancini:  Un  Pastor  (A  Shepherd),  with  note- 
worthy  chiaroscuro  effects,  and  illustrative  of  a  mastery  of 
detail.  Another  painting  of  the  Italian  School  is  La  Virgen  de 
la  Rosa  (The  Virgin  of  the  Rose),  thought  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
Venetian  canvas  now  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  and  dating  from 
the  16th  century. 

La  Resurrección  de  Lazarus,  an  admirable  work  (painter 
unknown)  of  the  Germán  School,  is  supposed  to  date  from 
about  1500.  The  coloring  is  ^ood,  and  the  beautiful  landscape 
harmonijes  unusually  well  with  the  wondering  group  witness- 
ing  the  mirade. 

Ti.  Boach:  El  Juicio  Final  (Last  Judgment),  an  interesting 
example  of  the  Flemish  School  dating  from  about  1500. 

Santiago  RebiíU:  Sacrifício  de  (Sacrííice  of )  Ábrahám,  fínely 
drawn  but  somewhat  faulty  in  coloring.  RebuU  alsó  has  a 
Cristo  Crucifícádo  (Christ  Crucified)  in  this  gallery. 

Carracci:  El  Triunfo  de  Jesus  (The  Triumph  of  Jesus)  and 
La  Coronación  de  la  Virgen  (Coronation  of  the  Virgin),  excel- 
lent paintings  noteworthy  for  a  striking  daro  oscuro  effect, 
and  for  vigorous  conception. 

Girodet  Troiaon:  Las  Hijas  de  Lot  (Lot's  Daughters),  a 
skilfully  painted  (about  1820)  canvas  with  a  remarkable 
depth  of  color.  Other  pictures  of  the  French  School  are  a  well- 
executed  Retrato  (portrait)  de  Marat,  one  of  the  best  extant 
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of  the  celebrated  French  revóltudonario.  Alsó  an  Ingres,  a  San 
Jüan  Bautista  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  drawn  wíth  rare  skill 
and  painted  with  much  sentiment.  This  was  one  of  the  fírst 

Eictures  painted  (in  Romé)  by  Ingres  after  he  was  pensioned 
y  the  French  Government.  Less  satisfactory  examples  of  the 
best  work  of  this  school  is  a  Retrato,  supposed  to  be  of  Car~ 
reno^  and  a  Santa  Elena  Descubre  la  Cruz  ae  Jesus  (St.  Heléna 
discovering  the  cross),  painted  with  a  certain  degree  of  skill, 
and  attríbuted  to  Nicolas  Poussin  or  one  of  his  pupils. 

Germán  Gedovius:  Una  Media  Figura  de  Hombre  (Búst  of  a 
Man)  painted  with  great  realism  and  íidelity  to  the  motive. 

Mateo  Cerezo:  Trés  Naturalezas  Muertas  (Three  pictures  of 
Still  Life)  painted  with  sober  realism* 

Guerdno:  La  Magdaléna  (Mary  Magdalen),  an  interestíns 
but  not  altogether  satisfactory  representation  of  this  Biblicfu 
personage.  If  the  religious  sentiment  were  not  so  apparent  the 
picture  would  be  considered  vulgar, 

Francesco  Gessi:  Ehctasis  de  San  Francisco,  a  brilliantly 
colored  sketch  showing  unusual  ability, 

Copy  of  Jusepe  Ribera,  San  Isidro  (originál  in  the  Escorial), 
painted  with  embarrassing  perfection  and  noteworthy  for 
vigorous  delineation  and  gooa  coloring. 

Copy  (by  Gutierrez)  of  Coravaggio's  El  Entierro  de  Cristo 
(The  Interment),  painted  with  considerable  fídelity  and  skill. 

Co^  of  DominiquinOf  Herodias  con  la  Cabeza  de  San  Jüan 
Bautista  (Herod  with  the  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist),  fínely 
executed  —  particularly  the  head  and  hands  of  the  woman. 

Copy  of  Una  Família  (a  f amily),  attríbuted  to  Anthony  Van 
Dyck,  but  evidently  by  somé  expert  copyist  of  the  Flemish 
School. 

Copy  of  Paolo  Veronese,  Cristo  en  Casa  de  Simon  (Christ  in 
Simon's  House),  a  striking  example  of  the  Venetian  School 
(originál  in  the  Louvre)  painted  in  a  spirited  manner. 

Copy  of  Tüian,  El  Entierro  de  Cristo  (The  Entombment),  of 
admirable  coloring.  The  originál  is  in  the  Louvre.  « 

Mariano  SaWa&r  de  MaeUa:  Charles  III,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  the  Indies,  who  founded  the  San  Carlos  Academy. 
The  inscription  on  the  painting  refers  to  this.  AfoeSa  was  the 
Court  painter  to  the  King  in  1792.  (The  companion  picture  to 
this  one  is  now  in  the  National  Museum,  p.  298.) 

Early  Mexican  School.  —  Baltazár  de  Echave  (el  Viejo) : 
Martírio  de  (Martyrdom  of)  San  Pedro  Arbeus  —  Aparición 
de  Cristo  y  la  Virgen  á  San  Francisco  de  Asis  (Apparition  of 
Christ  and  the  Virein  to  St.  Francis  de  Assisi)  —  San  Jüan 
Evangélista  (St.  John  the  Evangelist)  —  Martírio  de  San  Pon- 
ciano  —  La  Visitación  (The  Visitation  —  damaged),  and  Santa 
Ana  y  La  Virgen.  Echave  the  Elder  (called  the  Mexican  Titian, 
comp.  cxlv)  was  one  of  the  greatest  painters  that  ever  came 
from  Spain  to  the  New  World,  and  as  a  wonderful  oolorist  and 
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a  master  of  vivid  realism  he  left  an  indelible  impress  on  the 
art  of  painting  in  the  Crown  Colony.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored  that  specimens  of  his  finest  work  were  destroyed  with 
the  demoUtion  of  churches  and  convents  after  the  passage  of 
the  transcendental  Reform  Laws. 

BaUazar  de  Echave  {d  Mozó) :  Cristo  Llevado  al  Sepulcro 
(Christ  being  carried  to  the  Sepulchre),  a  striking  example  of 
somé  of  the  not  always  perfect  work  done  by  Echave*s  son. 
(Comp.  p.  cxlviii.) 

Jósé  Maria  Iharra:  Circuncisión  (Circumcision)  —  La  Pu- 
rfsima  CThe  Holy  Virgin)  —  Cristo  en  Casa  de  Simon  (Christ 
in  the  house  of  Simon)  —  La  Mujer  Adultera  (The  Adulteress) 
—  La  Samaritana  (The  Samaritan  Woman)  —  Nacimiento  de 
(Birth  of )  La  Virgen  —  Adoración  de  los  Pastores  ( Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds)  —  La  Presentación  (The  Presentation)  —  La 
Resurrección  (The  Resurrection) — La  Ascención  (The  As- 
Bension)  —  Pentecostés  (Pentecost)  —  La  Asunción  (The 
Assimiption  of  the  Virgin)  —  La  Virgen  del  Apocalipses  (The 
Virgin  of  the  Apocalypse).  The  admirable  coloring  of  certain 
3f  these  paintings  reveals  the  reason  for  calUng  Iharra  (comp. 
p.  cl)  the  ''Murillo  of  New  Spain.'^  The  warm,  harmonious 
bones  of  the  draperies  are  noteworthy. 

Migud  Cabrera:  La  Virgen  del  Apocalipses,  one  of  the  finest 
sxamples  extant  of  the  work  of  this  great  master.  The  picture 
.8  seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  other  side  of  the  room  in 
ivhich  it  hangs.  The  wealth  of  detail  and  the  amazing  viriüty 
>f  the  drawing  recall  somé  of  the  finest  Luca  Giordano  work. 

The  pictm-e  dates  from  1760  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  re- 
naining  specimens  of  the  many  huge  canvases  painted  by  tms 
ndefatigable  Indián  —  whose  finest  work  penshed  with  the 
lestrucüon  of  the  Santo  Domingo  and  other  Mexico  City 
^onventos.  The  San  Ignacio  de  Loyóla  —  Retrato  de  un  Pmtor 
yiexicano  —  La  Virgen  de  la  Merced  —  San  Jósé  y  el  Nifio 
[wibiendo  las  Peticiones  de  los  Devotos,  and  the  San  Anselmo 
Dbispo,  all  in  this  gallery,  are  not  in  his  best  manner. 

Jósé  Rodriguez  Juarez:  San  Jüan  de  Diós  (St.  John  of  God) 
md  a  Retrato  del  Pintor  Miguel  Cabrera.  Juarez  (comp.  p.  cl) 
^an  bé^studied  to  better  advantage  in  the  CapiUa  de  los  SarUos 
íét/es,  in  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral,  where  his  masterpiece 
Adoración  de  los  Reyes  Magos)  can  be  seen.  Alsó  in  the  Jesuü 
Ihurch  of  TepozoÜán  (descnbed  at  p.  136).  He  wasa  pamter 
leho  produced  works  of  great  dignity  and  impressiveness,  and 
¥ho  was  called  the  "Mexican  Carracci."  His  deüneation  of 
aints  was  masteriy,  and  somé  of  his  work  is  singulariy  at- 

jractive.  .  .     x    ,    ,    ^r-  ^  a 

Jósé  Juarez:  Aparición  (Appantion)  de  la  Virgen  á  ban 
Francisco,  a  large  canvas  with  a  wealth  of  painstaking  detail. 
Í?he  expression  of  ecstasy  on  the  ascetic  face  of  the  samt  is 
loteworthy. 
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Luü  Juarez:  Retrato  de  Una  Vii^n  —  Santa  Ana  —  La 
Anunciación  —  Busto  de  (búst  of)  Virgen.  (Comp.  p.  cxlviii.) 

Joaé  Alzíbar:  San  Luis  Gonzaga  —  Ketrato  de  Padre  Justo 
Bolea  Sanchez  de  Tagle.  (Comp.  p.  clii.) 

Eduardo  de  Tresguerras:  Santa  Ana  y  La  Virgen.  Nőne  of 
this  versatile  master's  best  work  is  to  be  found  here.  (Comp. 
p.  cliii.) 

Jüan  Correa:  Coro  de  Angeles  (Choir  of  Angels).  (Comp. 
p.  cxlix.) 

Sebastián  Arteaga:  Cristo  y  Santo  Tomás  —  Los  Deposorios 
(Betrothal)  de  la  Virgen ;  the  latter  a  large  picture  and  a  Rood 
example  of  the  work  of  the  great  inquisitioner.  (Comp.  cxlvii.) 

Roarigo  de  Cifyentea:  Heman  Cortés  dando  Gracias  al  Cielo 
por  la  Conquista  de  Méjico  (Cortés  thanking  Heaven  for  the 
Conquest  of  Mexico),  a  rare  painting,  and  one  of  the  very  few 
existing  examples  of  the  work  of  this  fírst  painter  who  fol- 
lowed  the  Great  Conqueror  and  the  conguistadores  to  the  New 
World.   (Comp.  p.  cxlv.) 

The  Contemporary  Mezican  School.  —  Félix  Porra:  Fray 
Bartolomé  de  las  Casas,  Protector  de  los  Indios  (Friar  B.  de 
las  CasaS;  Protector  of  the  Indians),  a  huge  canvas  which 
represents  in  a  spirited  manner  one  of  the  thrilling  incidents 
of  the  Conquest  —  Episodio  de  la  Conquista  (Episode  of  the 
Conquest)  —  Naturaleza  Muerta  (Still  Life)  —  GaHleo. 

Jósé  Obregon:  La  Reina  Xochitl,  an  allegorical  representa- 
tion  of  the  aiscovery  of  mdque  and  its  presentation  to  the  Tol- 
tec  King  TepancaUzin,  oy  Xochitl,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
PaparUzin  (comp.  p.  Ixxxv)  —  Agár  é  Ismael  (Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael). 

Rodrigp  GiUiérrez:  El  Senado  de  Tlaxcala,  a  striking  picture 
illustrating  one  of  the  great  historical  incidents  of  the  Spanish 
Invasion.  The  Senate  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tlaxcala 
(comp.  p.  429)  decides  on  its  policy  toward  tne  invaders. 

Jtum  Ortega:  A  brilliant  picture  representing  the  Visit  of 
(visita  de)  Cortés  to  Montezuma.  Noteworthy  chiefly  for  its 
historical  association. 

Jtum  Cordero:  Colon  despues  del  Descubrimiento  (Columbus 
after  the  discovery)  de  America.  An  equally  interesting  pic- 
ture (unsigned)  shows  Columbus  and  his  little  boy  appeating 
for  shelter  at  the  Convento  de  la  Rábida  (p.  375),  before  the 
discovery  of  America. 

Pdegrin  Clavé:  Juventud  de  Isabel  la  Católica  al  lado  de  su 
enferma  madre  Isabel  de  Portugál  (Youth  of  Isabella  the 
Catholic  at  the  side  of  her  suffering  mother  Isabella  of  Portugál 
—  wife  of  Charles  V),  a  large  and  striking  picture  of  rioh  and 
harmonious  coloring,  with  a  wealth  of  deUiu. 

Sülömé  Pina:  San  Carlos  Borromeo  Socorriendo  á  los  Pobres 
(succoring  the  poor)  —  Ábrahám  é  Isaac. 

Luia  Monroy:  La  Carida  Romána  (Román  Charity),  a  cele- 
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brated  painting  of  a  Román  girl  alleviating  the  hunger  of  an 
im{>risoned  father  —  El  Hijo  Pródigo  (The  Prodigal  Son)  — 
Ultimos  Momentos  de  (last  moments  of)  Atala. 

Manud  Ocarama:  Travesuras  del  Amor  (Love's  Wiles)  — 
La  Flór  Marchita  (The  Faded  Flower). 

Jüan  Urruchi:  Dejad  á  los  Ninos  que  Vengan  á  Mi  (Let  the 
Little  Children  Come  unto  Me)  —  Síster  J uana  Ines  de  la 
Cruz  (comp.  p.  cxlix)  —  San  Sebastián. 

GomaHo  Carrasco:  La  Carida  de  (Charity  of)  San  Luis  Gon- 
zaga  en  la  Pesté  (during  the  plague)  de  Roma  —  El  Santo 
Job  (Job  the  Saint). 

Jtum  Manchola:  El  BuenSamarítano  (The  Good  Samaritan) 
—  Milagro  de  San  Pedro  (Miracle  of  St.  Péter). 

J,  M,  Iharrarán:  El  Sueno  del  Mártír  Cristiano  (Dream  of 
the  Christian  Martyr)  —  La  Carida  en  los  Primeros  Tiempos 
de  la  Iglesia  (Charity  during  the  early  years  of  the  Church)  — 
La  Viuda  del  Mártír  (The  Martyr's  Wídow). 

Points  of  Interest  between  the  Plaza  Blayor  and  the  Ala- 
meda»  and  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Quarters  of  the 
City. 

AvBNiDA  CiNco  DB  Mato.  Chürcb  OF  La  Fbofbsa.  Hotbl  Iturbidb. 
Callb  DE  Gante.  Church  of  San  Francisco.  JockbtClub.  Churches 
OF  San  Felipb  db  Jesus,  Santa  BrIgida,  and  Corpus  Christi.  The 
Alameda.  Po8t-Office.  School  öf  Mines.  Müsbo  Tecnol<$oico. 
Casa  Manrique.  Churches  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Lorenzo,  La  Con- 
CEPCióN,  AND  Santa  María  db.  los  Angeles.  Jardin  and  Church  of 
San  Jüan  de  Diós.  Churches  of  Santa  Vera  Cruz,  San  Diego  and 
San  Hipölito.  Church  and  Panteon  de  San  Fernando.  Calles  del 
Puente  de  Alvarado.  House  of  Marshal  Bazaine.  Tivoli  del 
Eliseo.  Church  of  San  Cosme.  Colonia  de  Santa  María.  Instituto 
Geológico  Nációnál.  Casa  db  los  Mascaronbs.  The  English, 
American  and  Spanish  Cemeteribs.  , 

The  Avenida  Cinco  de  Mayo  (Fífth  of  May),  ashort  avenue 
ÍPl.  G,  4)  running  E.  and  W.,  reaching  from  the  Plaza  Mayor 
(CáUs  Monté  de  Piedad)  to  the  splendid  new  National  Thea' 
tre  (CaJle  del  Teátro  Nációnál)  j  isone  of  the  most  impressive 
of  the  city  streets  —  an  epitome  of  the  wonderf ul  progress 
made  during  the  last  few  decades.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
Alcaicería  (a  sort  of  market-placefor  raw-silk).  When  in  1862 
a  project  was  under  díscussion  to  re-name  somé  of  the  city 
streets,  there  occurred  (May  6)  the  famous  battle  of  Puebla 
and  the  French  retreat  therefrom.  Albei.t  the  street  was  then 
unfinished  —  in  process  of  being  cut  through  the  grounds  of 
the  Convento  de  ía  Profesa  —  it  was  decided  to  commemorate 
the  victory  over  Napóleon  by  calling  the  new  street  Cinco  de 
Mayo.  Money  for  completing  it  promptly  was  borrowed 
from  the  Monté  de  Piedadj  and  a  giitteríng  commemorative 
tablet  was  placed  on  the  fagade  of  one  of  the  houses  flanking 
it.  A  year  feter  a  reversal  of  the  fortune  of  war  threw  Puebla 
again  intő  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Mexico  City  the  French  troops  promptly  shot  the  tablet  full 
of  holes.    Önce  destroyed  it  was  never  replaced. 
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The  fínest  buildings  facing  this  avenida  are  those  of  La 
Mtitua  (Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York)  —  a  taste- 
ful,  classic  structure  indicative  of  the  new  order  of  things  in 
the  old  capital;  the  splendid  office  building  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico  (known  as  the  Edifido  de  los  Ferrocarrües 
Nacionales  de  Mexico,  the  work  of  Ingeniero  Don  Isidro  Diaz 
Lombardo),  and  the  extension  of  the  fine  old  Jockey  Club, 
whose  fagade,  in  the  Mvdéjar  style,  faces  the  Avenida  de  San 
Francisco.  The  Mutual  building  was  erected  after  the  rapid 
American  fashion,  by  American  workmen  and  with  materíals 
imported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  completely 
modem  office-building  in  the  city  and  it  dates  from  1906. 

At  the  west  end  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  are  many  railway  and 
steamship  oífices.  Toward  the  east  are  somé  large  bookstores, 
and  the  Cable  and  Telegraph  oflSces. 

The  Church  of  La  Profesa,  at  the  intersection  of  the  2d 
Calle  de  Motolinia  and  the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco  (Pl. 
G,  4),  sometimes  called  Oratorio  de  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  the 
Church  of  San  Jósé  El  Reál,  was  founded  in  1595  by  the  re- 
ligious  order  of  the  Companía  de  Jesus  (with  a  legacy  of  $4,000 
left  by  Hernan  Nunez  de  Obregon)  and  it  was  long  the  Jesuit 
stronghold  in  New  Spain.  The  corner-stone  was  Taid  July  6. 
1597,  and  soon  thereafter  Jüan  Ruiz  de  Rivera  (Treasurer  of 
the  Mint)  and  his  wife  Doáa  Juana  Gutiérrez  contributed 
$50,000  toward  its  completion.  For  many  years  the  chosen 
temple  of  the  wealth  and  aristocracy  of  the  vice-regal  capital, 
it  has  perhaps  been  the  subject  of  more  acrimonious  discussion 
and  litigation  than  any  other  religious  structure  in  Mexico. 
From  the  period  of  its  inception,  the  militant  Jesuit  ^  Brothers 
were  at  odds  with  rival  ecclesiastical  orders,  and  this  bitter- 
ness  culminated  (nearly  two  centuries  later)  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  from  Mexico.  The  city  archives  contain  one  smaU 
department  fílled  with  correspondence  which  passed  bel^ween 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Popé  at  Romé,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
powers  in  Mexico  relating  to  this  eh.  and  its  founders,  and 
not  a  little  of  it  is  strangely  at  variance  with  the  humility 
and  resignation  preached  by  Him  in  whose  name  the  eh.  was 
founded.  As  if  m  derision  of  the  whole  aííair,  the  great  flood 
of  1629  brought  millions  of  tons  of  0ilt  intő  the  city,  and  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters,  the  íloor  of  the  eh.  was  found 
covered  with  filth,  and  several  feet.  below  the  raised  street 
levél.    For  many  years  a  flight  of  steps  were  neoessary  to 

1  Tbe  Order  of  the  Jeauite  (Society  of  Jesus)  was  founded  in  Francé,  Aug. 
15,  1534,  by  Ignatiue  de  Loyóla,  and  was  recognized  by  a  papai  decree  of 
Popé  Paul  III,  Sept.  27,  1546.  Loyóla  was  born  at  Santa  Casa^  in  the 
Basque  Province  of  Spain,  in  1491.  He  díed  in  Romé,  Julv  31,  1556,  was 
beatified  in  1609,  and  canonized  in  1662.  Maria  Ana  of  Austria,  wue  of 
Philip  IV,  founded  a  convent  in  1681  to  enclose  the  house  where  Loyőla 
was  born,  and  this  spot  ia  stili  the  centre  of  a  great  annual  pilgrimage  — 
July  31. 
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descend  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  eh.  floor.  In  1771  the  pro- 
perty  passed  intő  Gpvemment  hands  and  was  later  transf erred 
to  the  Order  of  San  Fdipe  Neri, 

The  large  monastery  which  once  surrounded  this  eh.  was 
celebrated  in  Mexieo  f or  its  splendid  murai  paintings,  the  work 
of  Migud  Cabrera  (p.  cli).  The  Oratorio  of  San  F.  Neriy  as 
the  old  eloister  was  ealled,  was  a  magnifíeent  edifíee ;  the  Hali 
of  Exereises  (the  work  of  Manuel  Tolsa)  was  known  through- 
out  Mexieo  f  or  its  beautif  ul  chapel,  adorned  with  sculptures  and 
murai  paintings.  Several  fine  pictures  of  the  Seville  School 
were  reseued  from  this  building  when  it  was  partly  demohshed 
during  the  riots  of  1859-61  (wholly  so  at  the  end  of  1861), 
and  are  now  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Árts  at  Mex.  City.  The 
fíne  series  of  murai  pictures  illustrating  passages  in  the  life 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Lovóla  perished. 

The  eh.  attracts  the  attention  of  visitors  because  it  is  de- 
eidedly  out  of  the  perpendieular.  It  has  been  slowly  sinking 
for  years,  but  engineers  eonsider  it  safe.  The  faQade,  and  the 
entrances  from  the  Ave.  de  San  Franeisco  and  the  Calle 
de  Motolinia,  are  good  examples  of  17th  eentury  Colonial 
arehiteeture.  The  arabesques,  statues  and  bas-reliefs  of  the 
E.  entrance  show  the  marks  of  time.  The  proportions  of  the 
strueture,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  dome  and  two  squat 
towers,  are  seen  to  great  disadvantage  because  of  the  narrow 
streets  and  the  proximity  of  the  tall  houses. 

The  over-decorated  interior,  with  its  manv  altars,  its  splendid 
clustered  piers  and  swinging  lamps,  is  made  more  sombre  by 
the  tapestries  which  are  stretched  over  the  windows,  and 
through  which  the  light  has  to  pass.  These  tapestries  are  in 
themselves  attractive,  but  the  gloom  forbids  one  seeing, 
advantageously,  the  many  small  paintings  skied  above  the 
tall  altars.  Two  rows  of  four  pilasters  with  gilded  capitals 
(cleaned  and  re-gilded  in  1906)  divide  the  interior  intő  three 
narrow  naves,  and  support  the  high  vaulted  ceilings.  The 
8  frescoes  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Adoration  of  the 
Cross,  in  the  dwborio,  are  by  Pdegrin  Clavé  and  his  adept 
pupils,  Fdipe  Castro,  Jósé  Ramirez  and  Petronüo  Monroy, 
all  students  of  the  Académia  de  BeUas  Artes. 

The  saeristy,  to  the  r:  of  the  main  altar,  contains  nothing 
worth  seeing.  Hard  by  the  entrance  to  this  is  that  of  the 
Oratorio,  wiuch  contains  a  few  pictures  of  no  merit.  In  the 
pasiüo  leading  to  this  are  somé  weather-beaten  allegorícal 
paintings  by  Jósé  de  Paez,  with  the  date  1774.  To  the  1.  of 
the  entrance,  high  above  an  attractive  irón  reja,  is  a  good  As- 
sumption  of  the  Virgin,  evidently  by  somé  student  of  the 
Murillo  School.  The  two  silver  holy-water  basins  are  relics  of 
the  time  when  this  church  possessed  many  beautiful  silver 
utensils.  The  huge  silver  lamp,  which  once  swung  before  the 
altar  of  La  Santísima  Trinidad,  was  made  by  Jósé  Maria  Ro- 
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daUega  (in  1793),  a  celebrated  silversmith  of  his  time.  This 
altar  was  dedícated  in  1732  and  cost  $11,109.50.  The  AÜar 
dd  SarUo  Criato  (dedícated  in  1712)  is  sometímes  called  La 
Buena  Muerte  írom  a  fígure  of  the  Redeemer  that  once  be- 
lenged to  a  relígious  foundation  of  that  name  which  was 
established  in  the  CaUe  de  la  Profeaa  during  the  early  years 
of  the  existence  of  the  eh.  A  noteworthy  ceremony,  tlíat  of 
the  Trés  Horas  (three  hours),  —  an  exercise  consecrated  to 
the  memory  of  the  three  hours  that  Christ  remained  on  the 
cross,  —  is  enacted  in  this  eh.  on  Palm  Sunday  from  3  to  6 
p.  M.  It  owes  its  introduction  in  Mexico  to  Fray  Domingo 
Perez  de  Barday  founder  of  the  Colegio  de  San  Migud  de  Bdmj 
describ^d  at  p.  369.  Solemn  functions  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Carmen  are  alsó  features  of  this  oh. 

The  Hotel  Iturbide  (Pl.  G,  4),  on  the  Ave.  de  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  an  entrance  on  the  Ccíle  de  Gante  and  one  on  the 
3d  Calle  Bolivár  (the  latter  through  the  Hotel  San  Carlos), 
is  a  vast  edifíce  (dating  from  the  18th  cent.)  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  erected  by  the  widow  of  the  Marquia  San  Maieo  Valr 

Saraiso.  It  was  the  one-time  residence  (1821-23)  of  the  fírst 
Eexican  Emperor  (after  the  War  for  Independence)  Aguatin 
de  Iturbide,  and  was  then  known  as  El  Pcdado  de  Iturbide. 
In  1855  the  building  was  opened  (by  Anadmo  Zurutuza) 
as  an  hotel.  It  is  a  somewhat  gloomy  structure  with  a  fíne 
Central  patio  and  several  smaller  courts.  Thirteen  slen- 
der  Doric  columns  and  their  superimposed  arches  are  the 
conspicuous  features  of  the  north  court.  (Comp.  Hotels,  p. 
234.) 

The  Calle  de  Gante,  a  short  but  wide  street  which  trends 
southward  from  the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco  at  its  inter* 
section  with  the  Calles  de  Betlemites,  —  of  which  Gante  is  a 
prolongation,  —  deríves  its  name  from  the  good  Franciscan 
Friar,  Pedrp  de  Gante  (Ghent),  a  noble-hearted  man  who  de 
voted  his  life  to  the  uplifting  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Spain. 
He  founded  tha  School  of  San  Francisco  wherein  every  year 
for  more  than  half  a  century  upward  of  a  thousand  indigent 
children  were  cared  for  and  educated.  To  these  street  waifs 
he  taught  religion,  science,  music,  painting  and  certain  of  the 
humbler  crafts,  and  many  of  the  native  workmen  to-day 
owe  their  inherítance  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  this 
zealous  and  self-denying  priest.  He  built  a  magnifícent 
church  (^San  Francisco y  comp.  p.  321),  a  hospitál,  and  a  school, 
and  he  made  himself  and  nis  co-workers  the  centre  whenoe 
an  incalculable  influence  for  good  was  radiated.  Gantb  is 
the  rendezvous  of  Americans,  and  the  American  Club  formerly 
occupied  a  house  here.  It  is  one  of  the  liveliest  streets  in  the 
W.  quarter  of  the  city.  The  splendid  Antique  Roomb  of 
THE  Songra.  News  Company  (at  No.  4),  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Itubbidb, 
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smd  a  number  of  small  shops  are  located  here.  From  the  roof 
of  any  of  the  buildings  a  fine  view  of  the  dome  of  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan  Ghurch  may  be  had.  This  eh.  was  once  the  focus  of 
Spanish  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  New  World.  The  cutting  ' 
ot  the  Street  through  the  convent  grounds  was  in  retaliation 
for  a  revolutionary  movement  planned  (1861)  by  the  friars 
of  the  Order  of  San  Francisco.  It  entailed  the  destruction  of  a 
handsome  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Purísima  Concepción  de 
Maria  Santisima;  on  the  walls  of  this  chapel  (erected  in  1629) 
were  somé  fine  paintings  by  Baltazár  de  Echave,  el  Viejo 
(p.  cxlv),representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  San  Francisco  de 
Ásis,  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  convent  a  narrow  Street 
axisted  here,  but  it  was  endosed  by  the  wall  of  the  institution 
early  in  1800.  Many  monks  and  nuns  lie  buried  beneath  the 
Street,  and  whenever  workmen  dig  far  below  the  surface,  the 
bones  of  long-defunct  ecclesiastics  are  tumed  up.  On  the  site 
of  the  house  No.  4,  there  stood,  in  16Ő5,  a  celebrated  structure, 
aometime  the  residence  of  the  DvJce  and  DiLchess  of  Aüm- 
querque,  of  Don  Francisco  de  Cordova  and  of  the  renowned 
AUmso  de  Avüa.  During  the  incumbency  of  the  21st  Viceroy, 
Francisco  Femandez  de  la  Cueva  {Duke  of  AJbvqueripÁ^)^  this 
house  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  wealth  and  fashion  of  the 
Colonial  city. 

The  Church  of  San  Francisco  (Pl.  G,  4),  with  the  entrance 
facing  the  avenida  of  that  name,  was  founded  in  1524  by  the 
Franciscan  friars  who  established  the  fírst  religious  order  in 
New  Spain.  Historícally  it  is  the  most  interesting  eh.  in  the 
Repubuc.  Though  now  but  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness;  clipped  by  commerce,  officialdom  and  greed;  so 
hemmed  in  by  modem  buildings  as  to  be  almost  invisible 
from  the  street,  it  is  still  a  sturdy  —  though  sadly  maimed  — 
relic  of  the  glittering  vice-regal  days  which  foUowed  on  the 
heels  of  the  Conque^,  The  edifíce  and  the  conventual  build- 
ings which  once  clustered  near  it  were  begun  with  money 
supplied  by  Hernan  Cortés,  and  on  land  given  by  him  — 
land  which  was  the  site  of  the  zoölogical  garden  of  the  Aztec 
imperial  household.  The  building  materials  were  taken  mostly 
from  the  great  Teocaüi  of  Húitzilopochtlif  which  was  demoí- 
ished  by  the  invaders  in  1523.  For  many  years  after  its  in- 
ception  the  eh.  was  the  centre  of  the  Cathouc  religion  in  the 
New  World.  Under  the  able  management  of  the  zealous  and 
indef atigable  Fray  Fedro  de  Gante  the  organization  prospered ; 
dependencies  were  established;  convená  and  converts  were 
added,  and  in  time  it  became  the  most  powerful  religious  arm 
of  the  Church  in  the  Crown  Colonv.  From  it  sprang  the  first 
Indián  school  and  the  fírst  theological  seminary.  Here  the 
art  of  painting  was  fírst  taught  by  Spaniards  in  the  New 
World;  here  the  fírst  Concüium  Mexicanum  took  place;  here  . 
Cortés  iistened  to  mass,  and  here  his  bones  rested  from  1629  to 
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1794.  A  long  line  of  peruked  and  bespangled  viceroys  and 
vice-regal  retainers  worshipped  here  during  three  centuries  of 
Spanish  rule,  and  here,  on  Oct.  27, 1821,  the  first  Te  Deum  was 

*  sung  f or  the  Independence  of  Mexico,  and  f or  the  then  popular 
hero,  Agustin  de  Iturhide.  Funeral  services  over  Iturbide's  re- 
mains  were  celebrated  here  Oct.  24,  25,  and  26,  1838,  and  the 
body  was  exposed  for  three  days  on  a  magnifícent  catafalque, 
beneath  the  main  cupola. 

When  finally  completed  (200  years  after  its  inception)  the 
vast  establishment  (dedicated  in  1716)  comprised  the  main 
church,  eleven  chapels  and  nine  dormitories  with  300  cells; 
the  walls  which  enclosed  these  extended  over  two  entire  city 
blocks.  It  embraced  a  large  share  of  the  property  which  now 
flanks  the  W.  terminus  of  the  Avemda  de  San  Francisco  (at 
the  N.),  the  Ave.  16  de  Septiembre  (at  the  S.),  the  CáUe  de 
Gante  (at  the  E.),  and  the  CaUe  de  San  Jüan  de  Letran  (at  the 
W.)  where  the  main  entrance  was  located.  It  was  the  largest 
ecclesiastical  estabHshment  in  Mexico.  This  vast  property 
remained  intact  imtil  1811,  when  in  an  effort  to  convert  the 
straggling  city  intő  a  compact  and  regular  one,  streets  and 
lanes  were  cut  through  the  outer  edges  of  the  estate.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  great  cloister  were  adomed  with  superb 
murai  paintings  illustrating  episodes  in  the  life  of  San  Sebaa^ 
Hán  de  ApariciOy  with  texts  settine  forth  his  virtues.  The 
vast  atiíum  and  court  were  paved  with  flag-stones  taken 
from  the  steps  of  the  teocaüi  which  "the  heroic  Spaniard's 
unrelenting  sword"  wrested  from  the  Aztec  pabas.  Somé  of 
the  finest  work  of  Baltazár  de  Echave  the  Elder  adomed  the 
convent  walls,  the  upper  floor  of  which  was  richly  decorated 
with  murai  paintings  of  scenes  in  the  Ufe  of  San  Buenaven- 
tura.  At  the  nead  of  the  great  stairway  which  led  to  the  second 
floor  was  a  painting  of  the  Patriarch  San  Jósé,  valued  at  three 
thousand  pesos  —  a  large  sum  in  those  days. 

Oddly  enough,  the  fírst  religious  order  to  establish  itself  in 
Mexico  was  the  fírst  to  come  under  the  ban  of  a  watchful 
Government,  and  to  prove  a  potent  factor  in  the  Reform  La ws 
which  resulted  in  the  nationalization  of  Church  property  in 
Mexico.  A  plot  against  President  Comonfort  was  discovered 
in  the  Franciscan  monastery  Sept.  15,  1856,  and  two  days 
later  the  latter  was  suppressed.  In  retaliation  for  the  eccle- 
siastical secession  a  street  called  Independencia  (changed  in 
1908  to  Avenida  16  de  Septiembre)  was  cut  through  the  con- 
vent grounds.  Fi  ve  months  later  a  monster  petition  was  sub- 
mitted  to  the  President,  begging  him  to  alíow  the  friars  to 
reopen  the  convent.  This  request  was  granted,  with  restric- 
tions.  J\me  12, 1859,  President  Juarez  signed  (in  Vera  Cruz) 
the  famous  Leyes  de  Reforma  which  aim^  at  the  sequestra- 

.  tion  and  nationalization  of  all  Church  property.  Tnis  law 
became  effective  in  Mexico  City  Dec.  28,  1860,  and  in  Jbjx., 
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1861  f  religíous  orders  were  suppressed.  The  vast  property  of  the 
Franciscans  was  sold  and  tne  money  obtained  ($317,174.40) 
nras  divided  among  orphan  asylums,  hospicios  and  schools. 
Por  many  years  devont  Catholics  would  not  walk  the  streets 
sut  through  the  Church  property,  nor  would  any  of  these 
possess  a  foot  of  the  sequestrated  land.  In  1869  one  of  the 
largest  chapels  was  secured  by  the  Protestants,  who  opened 
therein  their  íirst  church  in  Mexico. 

The  Interiob,  which  is  230  ft.  long  by  56  ft.  wide,  is 
austerely  plain,  evén  majestic  in  its  simplicity,  and  although 
modemized  to  a  regrettable  extent  it  is  a  good  type  of  a  chaste 
Chríí^tian  temple  free  from  the  saddening  ana  apparently 
insatiable  greed  for  sanguinary.roods,  tinselled  altars  and  the 
bespangled  omaments  which  mar  so  manv  of  the  Mexican 
churches.  It  is  a  House  of  Qod  pervaded  oy  clean  and  true 
religious  sentiment,  devoid  of  the  alleged  *'niiraculous" 
rubbish  which  appeals  to  the  ighorant  only,  where  the  mean 
and  trivial  is  forgottén,  and  where  the  angelic  spirits  of  the 

food  men  who  founded  it  centuries  ago  still  brood  above  it. 
'he  main  altar,  which  is  modem,  is  attractive  both  in  motif 
and  decoration.  The  chief  feature  of  the  eh.  is  the  CapíUa  de 
la  Escala  Santa  (Chapel  of  the  Holy  Stair)  to  the  r.  of  the 
entrance:  heréin  a  long  stairway  leads  up  to  a  Crucifíed 
Saviour,  symboUc  of  Calvary. 
*'The  lai^gest  of  the  three  domes  is  that  of  the  church 

?roper,  90  ft.  above  the  ground  with  a  lantem  24  ft.  higher. 
he  two  smaller  domes  belong  to  the*Balvanera  Chapel.  The 
fagade  is  one  of  the  most  charmin^  things  in  Mexico.  Fac- 
ing  the  quiet  little  yardén  off  the  l^usiest  street  in  the  great 
city,  it  makes  a  fascmating  architectural  episode ;  a  f ragment 
of  the  old-time  magnifícence  that  proclaimed  the  temporal 
power  of  the  great  monastic  centre.  In  generál  effect  it  is 
quite  different  from  the  Sagrario  design.  It  is  something 
hke  f  orty  years  later  in  date  tnan  the  Sagrario,  and  is  one  of  the 
latest  examples  of  the  Churrigueresque  in  the  country.  And 
a  strikingly  elegant  example  it  remains,  despite  its  mutilation 
by  the  effacement  of  all  its  sculptural  work  —  five  statues 
and  eight  reliefs  —  which  were  an  integrál  part  of  the  decora- 
tive  scneme;  their  loss  weakening  the  ensemble  very  materi- 
ally.  The  large  reUef  at  the  apex,  devoted  to  the  royal  arms, 
was  obliterated  at  the  period  when  all  decorations  of  the  kind 
were  tabooed.  With  all  the  florid  character  of  the  work,  the 
design  has  a  notable  refínement. 

"  It  was  peculiarly  the  fate  of  this  great  monastery,  the  seat 
of  the  most  powerful  arm  of  the  Church  in  New  Spain,  to  pass 
largely  intő  Protestant  ownership.  The  main  cn.,  with  the 
adjacent  Balvanera  Chapel,  was  the  source  of  a  most  interest- 
ing attempt  to  revive  in  New  Spain  the  most  ancient  form 
of  Christian  worship  in*  Spain  itself.  This  is  what  is  known 
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as  the  Mozarabic  ('mixed  with  the  Arabic')  Litui^,  the 
liturgy  of  the  Chrístianized  Arabs  in  Spain,  although  it  dates 
far  back  of  the  Arabs  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  itself , 
and  hence  is  alsó  more  appropriately  known  as  the  Gothic 
Liturgy.  It  was  supersedea  by  the  Román  Liturgy  of  the  llth 
cent.,  after  strenuous  popular  objection.  But  it  has  never 
passed  wholly  intő  disuse  in  Spain,  and  is  still  the  htuigy  f or 
three  churches  in  Toledo  —  a  relic  of  the  efforts  to  bring  about 
its  generál  restoration  made  by  the  powerful  Archbishop 
Ximenez  in  1495.  In  1770  the  Missa  Mothica  seu  Mozarabica 
was  published  in  Puebla  imder  the  auspices  of  Archbishop 
Lorenzana  of  Mexico  and  Bishop  Fabian  y  Fuero  of  Puebla  * 
both  were  prelates  of  a  strongly  Spanish  national  feeling  and 
they  had  officiated  in  high  positions  in  Toledo  before  coming 
to  Mexico.  Their  desire  was  to  revive  the  ancient  rite  in  Mexico, 
but  all  their  influence  could  not  efifect  it.  The  feeling  in  its 
favor,  however,  still  survived  until,  in  1868,  a  representative 
of  the  movement  sought  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
palians  in  the  United  States,  and  a  vear  later  '  The  Church 
of  Jesus  in  Mexico'  was  oiganized  with  the  purpose  of  revert- 
ing  to  the  originál  creed  and  liturgy  of  the  Christians  in 
Spain.  For  a  while  the  movement  flourished  and  several 
churches  and  chapels  were  established  in  the  capital  and  else- 
where,  with  the  ancient  church  of  the  Franciscansasitscath&- 
dral.  But  fínally  the  movement  languished,  expiring  in  less 
than  a  generation  after  its  birth.  Soon  thereaf ter  the  eh.  passed 
to  other  hands.''  (Syivester  Baxter.) 

The  Franciscan  Order  (fouaded  by  Saint  Francia  de  Aatisi  in  I208» 
approved  by  Popé  Innocent  III  in  1215  and  confinned  hy  Honorius  III 
in  1223)  was  introduced  intő  Mexico  by  12  fríars  (sometimes  called  the 
Twelve  ApostleB  of  Mexico)  from  the  Franciscan  Province  of  San  Gábriel, 
Spain.  Their  leader  was  the  Superior  of  the  Province,  Fray  Martin  de 
Valencia,  known  as  the  "Father  of  the  Mexican  Church."  History  notea 
that  he  was  as  zealous  as  the  renowned  Fray  Martin  de  BoiI,  "  who  with 
his  own  hands  reduoed  no  less  than  170,000  Pagan  idois  to  dúst."  Pro- 
minent  amons  the  missionaries  was  Fray  Toribio  de  Benevente,  an  eminent 
chronicler  and  founder  of  the  church  of  Cuernavaca.  The  Indians  de- 
risively  called  him  Matolinia  (poor,  miserable)  "  and  with  accustomed 
humility  he  adopted  it  as  best  befítting  his  deserts."  Fray  Frandaco 
Ximenez,  author  of  the  fírst  grammar  of  the  Mexican  language,  was 
alsó  of  the  party.  The  devout  oompany  sailed  fropi  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda,  Jan.  26,  1624,  and  landed  at  San  Jüan  de  Ulua  (Vera 
Crus)  May  23  of  the  same  year.  Thence  they  walked  to  the  capital,  viá 
Texcoco,  where  they  were  joined  by  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  who  nad  been 
there  for  a  year  engaged  in  missionary  work.  Weary,  footsore  and  dusty, 
these  thirteen  sealous  men  walked  intő  Mexico  City  June  23,  1524,  ana 
at  onoe  began  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  the  uplifting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World.  The  influence  of  certain  of  them  (notably  Fray  Öante) 
for  good  was  incalculable :  after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries  it  still  pulses 
through  the  lives  of  the  people,  and  no  one  could  estimate  how  muoh  of 
the  inteUigence  and  refinement  of  the  inhabitants  of  to-day  is  traoeable 
to  the  indefatigable  effortB  of  this  good  Flemish  friar. 

The  Jockey  Club,  the  most  select  and  aristocratic  Mexican 
Club  in  the  Republic,  is  housed  in  the  beautiful  Casa  db  los 
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AzuLBJos  (house  of  tiles),  one  of  the  handsomest  manoríal 
houses  in  the  capítal,  and  perhaps  the  íinest  example  of  the 
Mudéjar  style  of  architecture  —  as  applied  to  a  seciüar  build- 
ing —  in  the  country.  It  faces  the  Avenida  de  San  Francisco 
(Pl.  G,  4),  flanks  the  2*  Calle  de  Condesa  and  extends  back  to 
the  Ave.  Cinco  de  Mayo;  the  rear  of  the  building  (added  in 
1906)  being  of  the  same  design  as  the  fagade.  The  exteriőr  is 
entirely  covered  with  blue  and  white  Puebla  tiles,  and  the 
effect  is  singularly  unique  and  attractive.  The  battlemented 
roof,  with  ite  row  of  niches  for  fígurines  or  saints,  contrasts 
oddly  with  the  modem  architecture  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  structure  is  imusually  rich  in  historic  memories.  The 
originál  building  is  supposedtodatefromabout  1596.  At  somé 
period  in  its  history  (perhaps  early  in  the  17th  cent.)  the  tiles 
were  added  to  the  primitive  structure,  by  a  member  of  the 
jeuneaae  dorée,  who  thus  acquired  local  fame  for  his  extravag- 
ance  —  tiles  then  being  very  costly. 

The  club  is  sumptuously  f urmshed.  A  fine  stairway,  in 
the  Moorish  style,  leads  from  the  attractive  patio  to  the  upper 
floor,  where  there  is  a  splendid  old  tombac  balcony  railme 
worth  looking  at.  On  one  of  the  steps  (near  the  fírst  landing) 
the  GKrConde  Don  Andris  Diego  Suarez  de  Peredo  was  stábba 
todeath  (Dec.  4,  1828)  hySergeant  Manud  PaJLadoSj  who  was 
publidy  shot  (in  1832)  in  the  adjoining  Plazuélade  Guardiola. 
The  assassination  was  the  outcome  of  political  feeling  over  the 
80-called  revolution  of  the  Acordada. 

The  modem  Church  op"San  Felipe  de  Jeöus  on  the  Ave.  * 
de  San  Francisco  (Pl.  G,4)  occupies  the  siteof  two  chapels 
(Tercer  Orden  and  Nueatra  Seüora  de  Aranzazú)  of  the  old 
Convento  de  San  Francisco,  Q-ná  is  oneof  the  most  arístocratic 
churches  in  the  city.  It  was  begim  in  1886  and  was  com- 
pleted  and  dedicatea  Feb.  3,  1897  (the  anniversary  of  the 
martyrdom  of  San  Felipe  de  Jesus)  at  a  cost  of  $300,000. 
It  was  foimd  necessary  to  renovate  it  in  1909.  The  exteriőr 
is  in  the  severe  Romanesque  style,  chiselled  ingraystonewith 
great  oaken  doors  and  elaborate  irón  hinges.  The  cruciform 
mterior,  decorated  in  the  estHo  Bizantino,  would  be  somewhat 
sober  and  gloomy  were  it  not  for  the  preponderance  of  gold- 
ieaf. 

On  certain  occasions  very  beautiful  ceremonies  in  memory 
of  San  Felipe  are  celebrated  here ;  af  tfr  which  the  adherents 
go  to  the  Cathedral  and  contemplate  the  baptismal  font  in 
which  the  saint  was  baptized  Here  alsó,  on  July  19  of  each 
year,  masses  (from  8  to  12  o'clock)  are  sung  for  the  repose 
of  the  sóul  of  the  first  Empéror,  Agustin  de  Iturbide.  Every 
one  bearing  the  name  of  Felipe  endeavors,  as  a  rule,  to  parti- 
cipate  in  the  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  saint  of  that  name. 

San  Fblipb  db  Jestts  (St.  Philip  of  Jesus),  known  as  El  Qlorioainmo 
Mártir  dd  Japon  (gloríousmartyrof  Japán),  was  bom  at  Mexico  City  in 
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1575.  His  parents,  Alonso  de  laa  Casaa  and  his  wife  Antónia  Martinezt 
were  Spanish.  .When  still  a  youth  he  went  to  Japán  where,  with  six 
Franciscan  fríars,  three  Jesuits  and  17  Japanese  converts  to  Christianity, 
he  was  killed  at  Nagasaki,  Feb.  ő,  1597 :  ^  "  Three  of  the  Jesuits  who  sent 
multitudes  to  useless  nüartyrdom  were  subjected  to  tortures  so  frightf ul 
that  they  were  forced  to  deny  their  faith  under  the  infliction."  It  is  said 
that  San  Felipe  endured  his  sufferings  with  such  saintly  fortitude  that 
he  was  later  (Sept.  14,  1627)  canonized  by  a  Papai  Bull  of  Popé  Úrban 
VIII.  Papai  delegates  íróm  all  parts  of  the  civilused  world  assembled  at 
Romé  on  this  occasion,  and  splendid  processions  were  held  in  the  mar- 
tyr's  honor.  In  1629  he  was  declared  the  Patron  Saint  of  Mexico  and 
New  Spain.  Prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  Leyes  de  Reforma,  which  pro- 
hibited  religious  street  processions,  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fiestas  of  the  city.  A  gorgeous  procession 
was  wont  to  filé  through  the  streets  from  the  Franciscan  convent,  at  the 
Calle  de  Gante,  to  the  Cathedral.  The  fírst  of  these  processions  was  held  in 
1629,  and  a  large  painting  representing  it  formerly  hung  in  the  chapel 
dedicated  to  San  Felipe  in  the  Cathedral.^  Prominent  in  the  picture  was 
the  peruked  and  bespan^led  Viceroy  riding  beside  the  ^inlo^s  mother. 
Accordin^  to  the  church  histórián,  thls  lady  was  so  overcome  with  joy  on 
the  occasion  that  she  never  recovered  from  the  effect,  and  died  a  few 
days  later. 

The  Capuchin  Order  {Orden  de  las  Captichinas)  of  which  San  Fdipe 
was  an  exponent  was  founded  by  Santa  Clara  in  1406,  with  the  aid  of 
Popé  Gregory  XII,  and  it  extended  to  Mexico  in  1665;  at  which  time 
there  came  four  members  of  the  order  from  Toledo. 

The  Chukch  of  Santa  Brígida  (St.  Bridget),  completed 
Dec.  21,  1744,  for  the  Bridgetine  nuns,  a  small  and  a  newly 
decorated  church  with  two  entrances  from  the  CaUe  San  Jium 
de  Letran  (St.  John  Lateran),  is  outwardly  plain  to  the  verge 
of  austerity,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  churches  in 
.the  city.  Facing  the  N.  entrance  is  a  grotto  with  a  silver- 
plated  reja  enclosing  the  sánta  to  Vhom  the  eh.  is  dedicated. 
Opposite  the  S.  entrance  is  a  large  allegorícal  painting,  the 
work  of  G.  CarrascOy  in  1904.  The  stained-glass  windows  are 
attractive,  as  is  alsó  the  motif  and  decoration  of  the  high 
altar,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  small  single  nave.  The  dim  old 
painting  immediately  over  the  S.  entrance  is  unsigned  and 
undated,  but  its  age  is  apparent.  A  requiem  for  the  repose 
of  the  sóul  of  the  Emperor  Maximilián  is  sung  here  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  execution. 

The  IndiAn  Convent  and  Church  of  Corpus  Christi 
(body  of  Christ),  erected  after  the  plans  of  Pedro  de  Arrieta, 
cost  $40,000  and  faces  the  Alameda  (Pl.  F,  4)  and  the  Avenida 
Juarez.  It  was  founded  (Sept.  12,  1720)  originally  as  a  con- 
vent for  Indián  maidens  of  noble  descent;  in  support  of  this 
idea  the  f ounder  obtaiped  a  Papai  Bull  (Popé  Benedict  XIII) 
which  commanded  that  only  such  be  admitted.  On  taking  the 
veil,  novices  were  dressed  in  rich  Indián  costumes,  and  this 
ceremony  was,  prior  to  the  Reform  Laws,  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  sights  of  the  capital.    The  site  of  the  convent 

1  For  an  imderstanding  of  the  causes  which  led  to  their  extermination 
consult  Japán,  an  Interpretation,  by  Lafcadio  Heam  (New  York,  1005), 
p.  333  et  seq.,  and  a  paper  by  Satow  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Aaiatie 
Society  of  Japánt  vol.  vi,  part  i. 
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proved  ímhealthy  and  many  of  the  unf  ortunate  nuns  died  after 
i  few  years  of  seclusion.  The  originál  number  admitted  was 
imitea  to  18,  but  after  the  convent  was  enlarged  (in  1729) 
;he  number  grew  until  it  reached  175. 

Though  now  small,  faded  and  tawdry,  this  eh.  once  occupied 
m  exalted  position  in  New  Spain.  For  many  years  it  was  the 
ocus  of  somé  of  the  most  gorgeous  religious  processions  of 
/ice-regal  times.  The  quaint  and  almost  obliterated  memóriái 
ibove  the  main  éntrance  says: 

*'This  convent  for  the  Indián  daughters  of  religious  Fran- 
úscan  caciques,  and  for  no  others,  was  founded  and  erected 
)y  his  Excellency  Sefíor  Don  Baltazár  de  Zúniga  y  Guzman 
Sotomayor  y  Mendoza,  Marqués  de  Valero  Ayamonte  y  Alen- 
mer,  Governing  Viceroy  and  Captain-General  of  this  Ring- 
lóm, Gentlenian  of  the  Court  of  His  Majesty,  and  Judge  of 
ihe  Royal  Audience"  (the  Reál  y  Supremo  Consejo  de  las 
•ndias) . 

The  interior  is  poor.  The  pulpit,  which  is  entered  from  a 
imall  stair  leading  from  the  sacristy,  is  an  unusually  good 
;xample  of  carved  woodwork.  The  most  revered  relic  is  the 
magé  of  the  Virgen  de  la  Macane,  to  which  the  foUowing 
egend  attaches: 

It  is  a  copy  of  the  image  worshipped  in  the  Cathedral  of  Toledo  under 
he  name  of  Nuesira  Seflora  dd  Sagrario,  and  it  was  supposed  to  have 
leen  brought  to  Mexico  by  the  fírst  Franciscan  friars  in  1524.  When  the 
abaüero  Jüan  de  Oűate  led  his  exploring  expedition  (in  1596)  toward  the 
lewly  discovered  region  of  the  Rio  Grandé,  he  took  this  image  with  him 
a  a  protectíon  against  adversity.  In  1680  the  distant  miasion  in  which 
he  picture  had  been  left  was  defttroyed  by  the  Indians  and  the  missíon- 
ries  kiiled.  In  a  fit  of  fury  one  of  the  attacking  party  cut  the  picture  in 
lalf  with  his  machete.  "The  author  of  this  proianation,"  says  the  his- 
orían.  "  immediately  lost  his  reason  and  was  taken  by  the  Devil  and 
langed  to  a  lar^e  tree  hard  by."  Of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
olonists  and  eighteen  missionaries,  but  two  escaped,  and  these  fríara 
ook  with  them  the  remains  of  the  picture.  It  eventually  reached 
lalnepantla,  where  it  remained  till  1755,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
ktnvent  of  San  Francisco,  at  Mexico  City,  and  later  to  the  eh.  of  Corpua 
'hrisli. 

The  Alameda,  a  handsome,  sub-tropical  park  extending 
outhward  from  the  Teátro  N adónál  (Pl.  G,  4),  was  so  callea 
»ecause  it  was  first  planted  with  poplar-trees,  or  álamos.  The 
ine  Ave.  Juarez  parallels  it  on  the  S.  and  the  Ave.  de  los 
Jombres  Ilustres  on  the  N. ;  it  is  delimned  on  the  W.  by  the 
hort  CaÜe  de  San  Diego,  which  in  tum  is  flanked  by  the  old 
hurch  of  the  same  name  and  the  ofíices  of  the  Mexican  Herald. 
^he  park  is  sháped  liké  a  huge  parallelogram  712  ft.  wide  by 
,483  ft.  long,  with  attractive  bronzé  fountains,  several  music 
iosks,  an  aviary,  somé  noble  eucalyptus,  poplar,  cypress  and 
►epper-trees,  and  a  wealth  of  palms  and  perennially  blooming 
owers  —  the  latter  arranged  in  parterres  to  which  care  is 
evoted.  The  aviary,  or  pajarera,  contains  a  rather  limited 
epresentation  of  the  hundreds  of  tropical  birds  for  which 
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Mexico  is  noted.  The  picturesque  groups  of  loungers  who 
take  the  eternal  rest-cure  on  the  park  benches  are  not  with- 
out  interest  to  the  traveller. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  east  half  of  the  Alameda  waa  the  site  of 
a  huge  Aztec  tianguiz^  or  markét.  With  the  advent  of  the  Dominicans, 
with  their  baneful  Inquisition,  the  west  half  was  converted  intő  a  spot 
then  known  as  the  Plaza  dd  Quetnadero  (the  buming-place),  because  of  a 
large  stone  nlatform  where  the  Inquisitioh's  victims  were  bumed  or 
strangled.  History  has  it  that  this  quemadero  occupied  the  ezact  spot 
now  eovered  by  the  pajarera.  During  his  incumbency  in  office,  the  4őth 
Viceroy,  Carloa  Franciaco  de  Croix,  conceived  the  idea  of  convertin^  a 
portion  of  the  site  intő  a  pleasure-sround.  Later,  and  by  the  initiative 
of  the  52d  Viceroy,  Jüan  Vicente  de  Oüemea  Pacheco  de  PadiUa^  it  was 
cleaned  and  made  intő  a  sort  of  fashionable  promenade,  a  portion  of  it 
being  reserved  for  a  children's  play-ground.  Despite  efforts  to  keep  it  up 
it  remained  in  a  somewhat  unkempt  state  until  1872,  when  sustained 
efforts  to  beautify  it  were  made.  — The  striking  Banlto  Jvaioz  MoiHimmt, 
which  faces  the  Ave.  Juarez  midway  of  the  Alameda,  dates  from  1910, 
and  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mexican 
Independence. 

There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the  year  that  the  park  is  not 
bathed  in  sunshine,  and  the  beautiful  music,  the  handsome 
toilettes  of  the  charming  Spanish  and  Mexican  women,  the 
constant  expression  of  the  Southern  lőve  of  color,  and  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  certain  of  the  lower  classes  render  it 
a  very  attractive  spot  —  particularly  on  Sundays  and  popular 
feast-days.  Trim  nurses  {criadas),  wheeling  baby-carriages 
or  guarding  their  toddling  charges,  frequent  the  shaded  by- 
ways,  and  the  "  tired  squad  "  passes  the  livelong  day  on  the 
sunny  benches  which  fiánk  the  avenues.  On  certain  dias  de 
flesta  rows  of  booths  are  established  along  the  N.  side,  and  then 
native  curios  and  Indián  handiwork  can  be  bought  at  moderate 
prices.  The  handsome  pergola  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Alameda 
dates  from  1909.  The  park  is  the  favorité  early-moming  resort 
of  students  who  pace  beneath  the  giant  trees  and  wrestle 
with  the  idiosyncracies  of  English  grammar. 

The  Central  Post-Office,  or  Casa  de  Correos  (called  also  PáUi' 
cio  de  Correos)  f  at  the  comer  of  the  CáUea  dd  Teátro  Nadonal 
and  í*  Tacvba  (Pl.  G,  4),  is  the  fínest  example  of  secular 
architecture  of  its  kind  in  the  Republic.  The  comer-stone 
was  laid  by  President  Porfirio  DiaZf  on  the  site  of  the  old 
Escuda  de  ComerciOy  Sept.  14, 1902,  and  the  structure  (which 
cost  $2,921,009.94)  was  completedand  occupied  in  Feb.,  1907. 
It  is  a  splendid  monument  to  the  constructive  ability  of 
Mexican  artisans,  and  to  the  creative  talent  of  an  Italian  archi- 
tect,  Adamo  Boari  —  another  example  of  whose  excellent 
work  is  the  adjacent  Teátro  Nadonal,  The  Palacio  de  Correoe, 
which  is  supposedly  fire-proof,  is  in  the  Antique  Spanish,  or 
Plateresque  ^  style,  "  that  brilliant  expression  of  the  Spanish 
spint  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Kings  and  Charles  V. 

I  The  eetüo  plateresco  is  so  called  because  of  the  resemblanoe  of  its 
deucate  omamentation  to  silver-plate  and  silversmiths'  work. 
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The  pictorial  Gothic  —  of  which  the  eariy  plaleresco  ia 
merely  a  metamarphoaÍB  emiched  by  Southern  exuberanoo 
aad  virihty  —  shows  ía  the  wealth  of  boases,  finíala,  crockets 
and  geometrieal  tracery  with  which  the  exteriőr  is  protusely 
embellished.  Charmingly  blended  with  the  auatere  but  aapir- 
ioe  architectural  expreaaion  of  Gaul  and  Brittany  are  the 
delicate  touchee,  the  rich  floweriog  of  the  Alhambraic  and  the 
Mudéjar  styles.  In  dignity  of  conception,  barmony  of  oma' 
mentation  and  refinement  of  worlonanahip,  it  is  noteworthy, 
as  it  is  likewise  for  ita  logical  and  coneecutive  treatmeat, 
for  the  clasdcal  and  felicitoua  unity  of  the  different  orders, 
and  for  its  h^htnesa,  grace  and  chaate  beauty,  The  designs 
of  the  decorative  atonework  were  chiaelled  intő  form  aft«r  the 
cut  BtoDee  were  placed  ía  their  finai  positíona:  the  equal  ekiÜ 
of  the  small  ariny  of  artisans  who  eiecuted  the  medallion- 
reliefs,  the  ahields,  griffina,  garlanda,  mouldings  and  minor 
enríchínents  ia  surpriaing.  The  varíous  details  of  the  massíve 
fltructure  —  which  is  perhapa  on  a  higher  architectural  acale 
than  any  other  secular  building  in  Mexico  —  are  aatoniahingly 
perfect.  Standing  aa  it  doee  on  a  apót  which  will  perhapa  ere 
tong  be  the  geographícal  and  commercial  centre  of  the  roodero 
city,  it  can  acarccly  fail  to  become  aymbolic  of  the  prescience 
of  the  great  man  who  Iáid  not  only  the  comer-atone  of  this 
edifice  but  alsó  that  of  Mexican  firogreas  and  enlíghtenment. 

The  broníe  fitmenta  are  Italian  in  design  and  workmaoship. 
The  aplendid  great  Central  doora  and  the  entrance  are  spe- 
ojally  noteworthy.  The  interior  haa  been  made  unusually 
attractive  by  the  liberal  uae  of  beautitul  Mexican  onyx  from 
the  EÜa  quarriea.  The  polyohrome  flaga  adomíng  the  interior 
represeot  the  56  oountnes  of  the  Postai  Union. 

pOAtmaater-Beoenü  {adminítlrador  gentrt^) 
1  le  upper  floore.  The  Imformation  BcRK*n 
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School  of  Mines,  or  Mineria j  next  door  on  the  east.  A  century 
ago  this  structure  —  the  masterpiece  of  the  great  Tolsa  —  was 
considered  the  fínest  secular  ediíice  in  the  Mexican  capital. 

The  College  of  Mines  (Colegio  de  Mineria)  ^  known  alsó 
as  the  Escuela  de  Ingenieros^  or  School  of  Engineers,  stands 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Central  Post-Office  and  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  edifíces  in  the  city.  It  was  erected  in 
1797-1813  (in  the  old  Aztec  precinet  of  Nüpantongo)  after 
plans  drawn  by  the  celebrated  architect,  Manuel  Tolsa.  The 
structure  began  to  crack  and  sink  soon  after  its  completion, 
and  many  have  been  the  ideas  formulated  for  its  preservation. 
The  first  of  these  was  put  intő  practice  (in  1830)  by  the  engi- 
neer,  Antónia  ViUardf  who  spent  $97,000  with  no  appreciable 
resuíts.  Repairs  on  the  huge  structure  are  almost  constantly 
under  way,  out  the  impression  one  gains  is  that  it  is  tottering 
to  its  fali.  The  bases  of  somé  of  the  columns  and  pilasters 
have  sunk  considerably  below  the  street  levél,  and  certain  por- 
tions  of  the  outer  walls  are  badly  cracked  and  out  of  plumb. 
By  viewing  a  section  of  the  building  f  rom  across  the  paiio  of 
the  Post-Office,  or  running  the  eye  along  the  wall  flanking  the 
i*»  Caüe  de  BeÜemites,  one  can  get  a  good  idea  of  its  uneven 
character. 

The  Tribunal  de  Mineria,  which  was  to  be  housed  in  the 
building  when  completed,  was  founded  May  4,  1777,  by  Don 
Velasco  de  León  and  Lucas  de  Lasaga,  whose  aim  was  to  es- 
tablish  a  school  of  mines  that  would  stimulate  mining.  Maxi- 
milián endeavored  to  convert  the  building  intő  a  Nation^vl 
Palace.  The  present  school  possesses  a  fine  library,  somé 
cabinets  of  geological  and  mineral  specimens,  and  is  equipped 
with  modem  appliances.  The  faiadé  has  a  frontage  of  312 
feet  and  is  severely  classical.  The  main  entrance  is  adomed 
with  fine  Doric  and  lonic  columns  and  a  balustrade ;  a  line 
of  marble  vases  carved  after  Greek  designs  extends  along 
the  roof .  Just  within  the  main  entrance  are  several  huge  me- 
teorites—  the  fragments  of  a  colossal  meteorité  called  the 
Chupaderos  (combined  weight  nearly  25  tons)  which  was 
found,  in  1581,  near  the  present  town  of  Jimenez,  and  brought 
to  the  City  of  Mexico  in  1893.  The  placards  refer  to  their 
history,  etc. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  attractive ;  it  is  open  all  day. 
free  to  visitors.  The  main  patio  (86i  ft.  square)  is  surroundea 
by  fine  cloisters  and  arches  supported  by  20  bulky  pilasters 
with  half  Doric  colmnns  (below),  and  22  pairs  of  graceful 
lonic  columns  above.  There  are  five  smaller  patios,  or  courts. 
These,  and  the  splendid  stairways  and  galíeries,  are  finelv 
proportioned.  The  richly  decorated  chapel  contains  two  ad- 
mirable  ceiling  frescoes  (by  R.  Jimeno)  representing  the 
Glory  of  Mary  and  the  Apparüion  of  the  Virgin  of  Ouadaíupe. 

The  edifice  is  said  to  have  cost  $1,597,435,  aside  from  the 
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'arious  amounts  spent  in  an  effort  to  keep  it  from  tumbling 
lown.  The  average  traveller  will  therefore  be  inclined  to  think 
hat  Tólsa's  reál  genius  lay  in  his  ability  to  spend  so  much 
iioney  on  so  unpretentious  a  structure.* 

The  fine  structure  in  course  of  erection  directly  opposite 
he  School  of  Mines  is  destined  to  contain  the  offices  of  the 
^ecretaría  de  Comunicadones.  The  faQade  is  a  notable  example 
>f  the  excellent  carving  in  stone  that  can  be  done  by  native 
rorkmen. 

£1  Museo  Tecnolóffico  Industrial  (Industrial  and  Tech- 

lological  Museum),  in  the  ex-chapel  of  the  Bethlemites,  facing 

he  S»  CáUe  de  Tacuba  (Pl.  G,  4),  is  a  sort  of  pennanent  mu- 

eum  of  national  products.  Open  all  day,  free.  The  catalogues 

re  alsó  gratis.  Many  of  the  curions  plants,  fíbres,  agricultural 

ind  other  products  of  the  Republic  are  on  view.  The  museum 

vas  opened  in  1908.  The  eh.  building  which  houses  the  exhi- 

»ition  was  erected  in  1681,  along  with  an  adjoining  monastery, 

ná  it  was  long  the  home  of  the  Order  of  the  BeÜemüas, 

The  Réligioua  Order  of  the  Btílemüaa  (so  called  because  it  had  for  its 
'atroness  the  Virgin  of  Bethlehem)  is  purely  American  in  origin  and  was 
ounded  in  Guatemala  (1653  by  Pedro  Joaé  Betancourt,  who  was  born  in 
^illaílor,  Island  of  Teneriffe,  Aíarch  21,  1626,  died  in  Mexico,  April  25, 
667)  and  established  in  Mexico  City  in  1687.  It  was  confírmed  by  Popé 
Üement  XI  in  1707.  The  first  Prefecto  Oenercd  of  the  Order  was  Fray 
íodrigo  de  la  Cruz^  named  by  a  Papai  Bull  of  June  14,  1687.  The  order 
xisted  in  Mexico  until  the  promulgation  of  the  Leyea  de  Reformat  when  the 
troperty  reverted  to  the  State. 

The  Casa  de  Manrique  (on  the  comer  of  the  Calles  1»  Man- 
ique  and  2*  Donceles,  Pl.  G,  4),  one-time  dwelling  of  the  Count 
f  Heras,  and  long  used  as  the  central  office  in  Mexico  of  the 
Vells,  Fargo  Express  Co.,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  extant 
»f  the  old  seigniorial  houses.  It  was  probably  built  laté  in 
he  17th  century  and  at  that  time  it  must  ha  ve  been  one  of 
he  finest  manorial  houses  of  the  capital.  The  elaborate  or- 
Lamentation  of  the  exteriőr,  and  the  fíne  old  doors  carved  in 
ow  relief,  are  striking. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Clara  (in  the  4*  Gallé  de  Tacuba,  Pl. 
j,  4),  a  cruciform  structure nowmuch  reduced,  was  f ounded  in 
579  and  completed  and  dedicated  Oct.  22,  1621.  Its  partial 
lestruction  by  fire  in  1755  necessitated  reconstruction,  and 
he  portion  of  the  building  which  now  remains,  practically 
íates  from  1756.  It  was  celebrated  in  times  gone  by  for  a  fine 

1  Manud  Tolaa  was  born  Dec.  24, 1757,  in  Engnera^  in  the  Ejngdom 
if  Valencia,  Spain.  He  studied  art  at  the  Academy  of  San  Carlos,  in 
Valencia.  Accompanied  by  the  painter,  Rafad  Ximeno,  he  sailed  thence 
or  Mexico  in  1791,  to  take  oharge  of  the  class  in  sculpture  at  the  Mexican 
icadémia  de  San  Carloa.  He  was  Sculptor  to  the  King  of  Spain ;  Minister 
if  the  Supreme  Commission  of  Commerce,  Fináncé  and  Mines;  Director 
xeneral  oi  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Carlos,  at  Mexico  Oity,  and  author 
i  the  Equeatrian  Status  of  Ckatiea  IV  and  of  several  other  works.  He 
aade  the  colossal  fígures  of  the  Three  Virtusa  for  the  clock-tower  of  the 
^athedrai  at  Mex.  City,  and  the  principed  fígures  of  the  Tabemacle  of 
he  high  altar  in  the  Puehla  Cathear<d,    He  died  Dec.  24,  1816. 
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altar  piece  by  Pedro  RamireZf  but  this  has  disappeared.  The 
tawdry  exteriőr  is  less  showy  than  the  interior,  wnich  is  newly 
decorated,  with  stone  floors,  Germán  roods  and  a  number  of 
figures  in  high  relief.  The  8  stained-glass  windows  of  the 
cimboriOt  and  the  4  wheel  windows  of  the  nave  are  of  Euro- 
pean  and  Mexican  origin.  The  painting  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
beneath  the  organ  loft,  is  perhaps  the  work  of  one  of  Iharra'a 
pupils.  The  rather  well  executed  paintings  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  dome,  and  in  the  apse,  are  modem,  by  local  painters. 
The  picture  of  the  veil  of  Santa  Verónica,  which  was  long 
worsnipped  in  this  church,  is  now  in  the  eh.  of  the  Colegio  de 
las  NifíaSf  described  at  p.  346.  The  convent  which  once  stood 
adjacent  to  the  eh.  and  which  was  founded  by  the  Monjas 
Clarisas  has  been  converted  to  commercial  uses. 

T?ie  Church  of  San  Loremo  (St.  Lawrence),  in  the  1*  Gallé 
de  San  Lorenzo  (Pl.  G,  3),  is  a  landmark  in  the  north-central 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  was  erected  in  1650  with  a  sum  of 
money  given  by  Jüan  Femando  Riofro  to  the  Augustinian  f  ríars. 
Though  somewhat  dílapidated,  and  with  a  tawdry  interior, 
the  church  is  the  chosen  place  of  worship  for  many  of  the  beat 
people  of  the  capital.  Services  in  English  for  English-speak- 
ing  Gatholics  are  held  on  certain  days.  The  single  nave  is 
flanked  by  seven  minor  altars.  The  central  figure  of  the  high 
altar  is  a  Cristo,  with  a  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  the 
left  and  a  St.  Patrick  on  the  right.  The  structure  is  a  maze 
of  gold-leaf  bome  by  two  marbleized  pillars  (Corinthian) 
with  gilt  bases  and  capitals.  The  central  fígure  of  the  super- 
structure  is  San  Loremo  holding  a  gridiron.  San  Loremo  was  a 
native  of  Hveacay  Spain .  (He  was  oroiled  by  Valentianus,  Aug. 
12,  261,  on  a  slow  fire.)  A  similar  fígure  stands  above  the  main 
entrance.  To  the  1.  of  the  main  altar  is  a  fígure,  of  heroic  size, 
of  the  Mater  Dohrosa,  facíng  an  opposite  altar  of  which  the 
central  fígure  is  a  Christ  Crucifíed.  The  picture  in  the  chapel 
to  the  r.  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  copy  of  that  of  the  Virgen 
de  Guadalupe  (p.  401).  The  sacrísty  contains  a  fewpictures  of 
no  artistic  value.  The  ten  stained-glass  windows  of  the  clere- 
story  are  modem. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  entrances  leads  intő  the  sacristy, 
above  the  door  of  which  is  a  quaint  old  chapel-bell.  The  great 
carved  wood  door,  studded  with  copper  nails  and  knobe,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  old  Spanish  workmanship.  The  two  tall  and 
massive  Corinthian  columns  which  flank  the  main  entrance,  the 
carved  stone  fígures  in  the  niches,  and  the  tile-covered  lantem 
of  the  dome  impart  an  imposing  aspect  to  the  edifíce. 

The  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  la  Concepción  faces  the 
Plazuda  of  the  same  name  (Pl.  G,  4),  dates  from  about  1541, 
and  was  erected  by  members  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  Ren- 
dered  dingy  by  time  and  repeatedly  cracked  by  earthauakes, 
it  is  now  but  a  tawdry  renünder  of  its  one-time  magnincence. 
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The  interíor  decorations  are  profuse,  with  a  preponderanoe  of 
^It.  The  many  polychrome  íigures  of  saints  are  of  Spanish 
>rígin.  The  richlycarved  entrance  (oneisshut  out  by  a  street 
vall),  the  fine  old  gargoyles  and  the  gigantic  bulk  of  the  eh.. 
7Íth  its  ruii|ous  tower,  are  attractive  examples  of  early  Coloniaí 
irchitecture.  The  Catalonian  belfry  which  surmounts  the 
j].  wall  is  modem.  The  adjoining  convent  building  was  once 
he  most  fashionable  in  Mexico,  its  one-time  inmates  having 
>een  tecruited  from  the  noblest  families  of  the  capital.  When 
he  estate  was  secularized  by  the  Reform  Laws  it  was  f ound 
o  be  worth  a  millión  and  a  half  pesoa.  The  neighborhood  is  not 
listinguished  for  cleanliness. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles  (Holy  Mary  of 
he  Angels)  faces  the  Plaza  de  los  Angeles  (Pl.  G,  2)  and  stands 
m  the  site  of  the  chapel  erected  in  1600  to  house  an  alleged 
niraculous  image  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  called  La 
Virgen  de  los  Angeles,  hence  the  name.  It  dominates  a  tawdry 
leighborhood  and  is  noteworthy  chiefly  for  its  hodge-podge 
>f  architectural  details.  The  image  is  the  object  of  a  speciai 
;ult  by  certain  classes,  and  pilgrimages  are  frequent.  Ac- 
(ordíng  to  the  eh.  traditions  the  Virgin  appeared  at  a  period 
lőSO)  when  the  capital  was  suffering  from  a  great  inundation 
iaused  by  the  overflow  from  Laké  Texcoco.  The  image, 
¥hich  was  found  floating  on  the  waves,  came  to  life  when 
>icked  up,  pacifíed  the  terror-stricken  people,  calmed  the 
v&teTB,  and  has  been  worshipped  to  the  present  day.  A  prodi- 
^ality  of  omament  —  a  usual  characteristic  of  such  shrines  — 
narks  the  interíor  of  the  eh.  The  pictures  in  the  spandrels  of 
;he  arches  are  painted  (by  local  workmen)  to  represent  mosaic 
York.  The  chiselled  Composite  pillars  and  pilasters  ha  ve  been 
ireditably  restored  by  artisans  of  the  locality.  The  dome  is 
>adly  cracked.  The  odd-shaped  towers  overlook apretty  little 
^rden  (de  los  AngeUs}  with  somé  parterres  of  nowers.  On 
;he  whole  the  eh.  will  scarcely  repay  a  visit. 

The  Jabdin  Mobelos  (alsó  called «/.  San  Jüan  de  Diós),  on 
}he  N.  side  of  the  Alameda  (Pl.  F,  4)  and  between  the  churches 
)f  Santa  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Jüan  de  Diós,  is  noteworthy  only 
or  a  defaced  marble  statue  (the  work  of  the  Italian  sculptor 
?iaüi)  of  the  revolutionary  patriot  Jósé  Maria  Morelos.  The 
itatue  was  chiselled  in  1865  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
nilian,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  it  stood  in  the  PlasnieUa  de 
xuardiola,  whence  it  was  removed  in  1867  to  its  present  site. 
[n  transit,  the  four  bronzé  inscríptions  which  adomed  the 
}ides  of  the  shaft  were  lost. 

The  Church  op  San  Jüan  db  Dics,  facing  the  W.  end  of 
tihe  Jardin Morelos  (Pl.  F,  4),  dates from  1766  and  occupies  the 
nte  of  a  chapel  erected  in  1582  to  Nvestra  Seüora  de  los  De- 
iemparados  (the  forsaken  ones).  It  has  a  stríking  recessed 
portai  and  a  ríchly  carved  Baroque  fagade.  The  side  wall  is 
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fínished  in  a  sort  of  Moresque  pattem-work  —  a  relio  of  the 
earliest  Colonial  times.  A  fígure  of  San  Antonio  de  Padtia 
was  formerly  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  group  of  santos  which 
still  adom  the  niches  in  the  fagade,  but  during  the  riots  of 
1857  it  was  toppled  from  its  elevated  position  a«d  cast  intő 
a  neíghboríng  ditch.  There  it  remained  covered  with  mud  and 
slime  for  many  years,  until  somé  workmén,  who  were  digging 
a  trench  near  the  Alameda,  unearthed  it  and  at  once  spread 
the  report  that  a  miraculous  santo  had  been  found.  It  was 
restored  to  the  church  with  great  ceremony  and  its  cult  soon 
became  widespread.  Each  inch  of  the  clothing  of  the  fígure  is 
now  covered  with  müagros,  or  votive  offerings,  of  base  metál 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  plate;  the  Indians  always  bring 
these  in  lots  of  thirteen,  since  San  Antonio  de  Padtia  is  saia 
to  have  died  June  13  (1531). 

The  Church  of  Santa  Vera  Cruz  (Pl.  F,  4),  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Alameda  and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  small  Jardin  Mordos 
(which  it  faces),  is  one  of  the  oldest  (and  least  interesting)  of 
the  city  churches.  Since  its  foundation  (by  Hernan  CortéSf  in 
1527)  it  has  suffered  many  renovations.  The  earthquake  of 
1907  so  damaged  the  S.  wall  that  a  large  portion  of  it  had  to  be 
replaced .  In  1 578  the  eh .  was  elevated  to  an  Iglesia  Parroquial, 
and  on  Oct.  14,  1730,  it  was  dedicated  with  much  pomp.  Its 
historical  interest  lies  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  here  Öortés 
founded  (1527)  the  Archicofradía  de  la  Cruz,  an  organization 
composed  of  noblemen  whose  aim  was  to  comf ort,  in  their  last 
hours,  and  bury  criminals  condemned  to  execution.  A 
Papai  Bull  of  Jan.  13, 1573,  conceded  to  this  privileged  brother- 
hood  the  name  of  Santísimo  Cristo  de  San  MarcdOf  and  a 
hundred  days'  indulgence  to  the  faithful  who  would  visit 
the  sacrosanct  image  to  which  the  archicofradía  was  dedicated. 
This  image,  which  is  highly  venerated,  was  (according  to  tra- 
dition)  brought  to  Mexico  by  the  Covquistadores,  It  was  always 
covered  with  seven  veils  and  was  (and  is)  known  as  El  Sefíor 
de  las  Siete  Velas. 

The  side  entrance  (facing  the  Ave.  de  los  Hombres  Ilustres) 
of  the  church  (which  is  150  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide)  is  a  good 
example  of  carved  stone.    The  old  dome  is  picturesque. 

The  Church  op  San  Dieoo  (St.  James),  facing  the  W.  end 
of  the  Alameda,  on  the  Calle  de  San  Diego  (Pl.  F,  4),  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  Indián  tianguiz  of  San  Hipólito.  It  was 
erected  in  1593  by  the  Frailes  Descahos  de  San  Francisco 
(barefoot  friars  of  the  Franciscan  Order  —  of ten  spoken  of 
as  the  Dieguinos,  or  those  of  the  Order  of  St.  James)  and  was 
several  times  renovated  after  its  dedication  in  1621.  The 
present  structure  dátes  from  about  1800.  The  long,  narrow 
átrium  which  flanks  the  Mexican  Herald  building  is  planted 
with  a  few  flowers.  On  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  eh.  entrance  are 
two  curíous  old  tile  insets  vnth  crosses  and  Biblical  inacríp- 
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bions.  A  solitary  tower  stands  to  the  J.  of  the  entrance,  above 
j^hich,  in  low  relief,  is  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  Latin 
inscríptíon:  Sacrosancta  Lateranensis  ecdesia  sub  Benedicto 
XIV. 

The  interior  is  stuffy  and  over-decorated,  with  many  altars. 
On  the  first  one  to  the  r.,  as  we  enter,  is  a  carved  and  highly 
polished  wood  figure  of  a  black  monk.  The  paintings  in  the 
main  body  of  the  eh.  are  uninteresting.  The  Capűla  de  Dohres, 
at  the  r.,  contains  fifteen  large  paintings  by  Francisco  Antonio 
VaUejo;  notable  among  them  the  Exposüion  of  the  Body 
jf  Christ  and  the  Last  Supper^  both  high  above  the  entrance ; 
the  Oration  in  the  Garden  (high  to  the  1.),  a  Virgin  of  Guor- 
ialupe  —  Refugium  Peccatorum  —  to  the  1.  of  the  main  altar, 
ind  a  Cristo  —  Refugium  Agonizantium  —  to  the  r.  The  8  huge 
square  paintings  on  the  r.  and  1.  walls  represent  soenes  from 
Qalvary.  In  gilded  frames  on  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  altar  are 
bundles  containing  relics  of  saints.  An  inseription  above  the 
sntrance  refers  to  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  on  Sept.  8, 
1788,  and  to  its  blessing  by  Bishop  Sacedon  in  1852.  The 
paintings  are  all  good  examples  of  Vaüejo's  work. 

The  Church  of  San  Hipóiito  (St.  Hippolytus),  which  stands 
it  the  comer  of  the  CaUes  de  San  Hipóiito  and  El  Pvente  de 
AlvaradOf  was  begunin  1525  (by  the  municipality),  completed 
n  1546,  and  was  dedicated  to  San  Hipóiito  because  it  was  on 
ihe  day  of  the  martyrdom  of  this  saint  that  the  Spaniards 
Desieging  TenochtiÜán  gained  their  final  victory  over  the 
^ztecs.  Though  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  historic  of  the 
5ity  chmtjhes,  it  is  now  shom  of  all  its  tangible  glory.  When 
;ompleted  it  was  far  from  the  centre  of  the  Aztec  city,  on 
;he  Tlacópan,  or  Tacvba  causeway  —  one  of  the  three  great 
Miuseways  ^hich  connected  TenochtiÜán  with  the  mainland. 
[t  marked  the  spot  where  600  Spaniards  were  killed  or  maimed 
m  the  memoraole  retreat  of  tne  Noche  Triste.  For  many 
^ears  after  its  erection  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  triumph 
)f  the  Castilian  arms,  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Spanish  city 
Nere  conveyed  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  procession  {paseo  del 
oendon)  to  the  church,  where  a  special  mass  was  said  for 
^hose  who  feli  in  the  great  battles  for  possession  of  the  Aztec 
netropolis. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  the  Aztec  stronghold, 
Tuan  Garrido,  one  of  the  Conquistadores,  undertook  to  recover 
;he  bodies  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen  and  to  erect  a  chapel 
jyherein  they  could  be  buried  with  religious  rites.  This  chapel 
}tood  near  the  entrance  to  the  CaUe  de  San  Diego,  and  was 
ong  known  as  the  CapiUa  de  Jüan  Garrido;  alsó  as  the  Capiüa 
ie  hs  Mártires.  When  the  church  of  San  Hipóiito  was  com- 
pleted the  bodies  were  buried  therein  and  the  church  was  called 
S,  H.  de  lo8  Mártires  (of  the  martyrs)  —  for  thus  the  Spaniards 
p^ho  feli  in  the  struggle  to  convert  the  Aztecs  from  idol  worship 
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to  the  Catholic  faith  T^ere  considered.  The  present  building 
dates  from  1602,  at  which  time  the  primitíve  edifice  was  prac- 
ticallyreconstructed.  It  wasbadly  damagedby  anearthquake 
in  1754  and  was  repaired  four  years  later.  When  the  church 
was  redecorated  in  1892  many  quaint  epitaphs  were  painted 
over.  Built  in  the  wall  (out  of  sight)  near  tne  altar  \nayor  is 
(it  is  said)  an  irón  chest  containing  reiics  of  the  Conquerors, 
a  small  arm-bone  of  St.  Hippolytus,  oits  of  old  money  and  other 
curios  of  the  time  when  the  primitive  church  was  built. 

The  interior  decorations  are  in  doubtful  taste.  The  sacrísty 
contains  nothing  worth  a  fee.  The  fírst  picture  on  the  right  as 
we  enter  the  church  is  a  copy  (by  Tiburcio  Sanchez)  of  the 
Virgin  of  Lourdes,  The  next  in  line  (the  work  of  T.  Moa- 
guedo)  depicts  vanous  episodes  in  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin 
of  Guadalupe  to  Jüan  Diego.  In  the  right  transept  is  a  copy 
(by  Báron  de  CaÜi)  of  one  of  Murillo's  Immacuíate  Virgins. 
The  picture  in  the  left  transept  (T.  Sanchez)  is  a  copy  of  the 
originál  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  The  copy  of  Murillo's  Sagrada 
Famüia  bears  no  name.  The  painting  nearest  the  entrance 
(T.  Sanchez)  is  that  of  the  Virgen  del  Carmen:  a  gruesome 
work  representing  the  Virgin,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  raising 
souls  from  a  ílaming  purgatory.  Ali  the  pictures  are  cramped 
and  awkward  copies,  poor  in  attitudes,  expression  and  work- 
manship. 

The  time-stained  fagade  and  the  quaint  corner-piece  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  átrium  are  the  most  interesting  objects 
about  the  eh.  The  latter  ornaments  the  angle  of  the  wall  and 
is  illustrative  of  a  celebrated  Aztec  legend  referríng  to  the 
Conquest.    • 

The  central  figure,  in  low  relief,  is  of  a  terrifíed  Indián  clasped  in  the 
embrace  of  a  gigantic  eagle.  According  to  the  tradition  t^is  Indián  was 
selected  by  the  gpáa  to  advise  the  Emperor  Monteeuma  Xocayotxin  that 
unless  he  lorthwith  forsook  his  reprehensible  mode  of  living,  his  empire 
would  fali  intő  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  ea^le  conducted  tne  Indián  to 
the  mansion  of  the  gods  to  receive  the  divine  message;  he  was  then 
brou^ht  safely  back  to  eartb.  MorUezuma  failed  to  profit  by  the  celestial 
warning  and  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of  his  kingdom. 

Below  the  figure  is  a  cluster  of  ancient  Mexican  arms. 
The  inscription  on  the  elliptical  medallion  above  reads : 

"So  great  was  the  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  Aztecs  in  this 
place  on  the  night  of  July  1, 1520,  naraed  lorthis  reason  the  Noche  Tristet 
or  dismal  night,  that,  after  having,  in  the  foUowing  year,  re-entered  the 
city  triumphantiy,  the  conquerors  resolved  to  build  here  a  chapel  to  be 
caiied  the  Capüui  de  loa  Mártires ;  and  which  should  be  dedicated  to 
San  Hipólüo  because  the  capture  of  the  city  occurred  upon  that  Saint's 
day." 

Had  not  the  Government  intervened  to  savé  this  curious  relic  of  the 
Conquest  it  would  have  been  destroyed  when  the  wall  enclosing  the  átrium 
waa  demolished  and  reconstructed  in  1906.  The  garden  in  the  átrium 
dates' from  1907. 

Before  the  Conauest.  the  Aztec  PéUacaüi  (prison  of  slaves  reserved  for 
aacrifice)  occupied  the  site  of  the  church.  It  was  fortified  by  the  IndianH 
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uring  the  siege,  and  with  the  capture  of  that  section  of  the  city,  Al- 
irado  used  the  structure  aa  a  sort  of  temporary  headquarters. 

The  Chürch  op  San  Fbrnando,  in  the  Colonia  Guerrero, 
t  the  N.  end  of  the  plazuela  of  the  same  name,  is  now  but  a 
mulacrum  of  what  was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  and  fínest 
f  the  city  churches.   The  tattered  remnants  of  what  were 
Qce  superb  murai  paintings  testify  to  the  one-tíme  magni- 
cence  of  its  interior.   The  eh.  was  begun  Oct.  11, 1735,  and 
'as  completed  and  dedicated  April  20,  1755.    Its  builders 
ere  the  Friars  of  the  Order  of  San  Fernando,  founded  in  Mex. 
ity  in  1693  by  Fray  Antonio  Margü  de  Jesus.  It  was  once  a 
ependency  of  the  Franciscan  apostolié  college,  established 
y  royal  order  in  1733.  The  old  pink  and  brown  fa9ade  is  an 
iteresting  example  of  the  early  Baroque.    Above  the  main 
Qtrance  is  an  inscription  which  advises  that  **the  eh.  of  San 
ernando  is  united  to  that  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Romé  and 
articipates  in  its  indulgences."  The  doors  are  carved  in  con- 
entional  designs.  The  eh.  was  once  celebrated  for  its  magni- 
cent  Churrigueresque  altars  and  retabloSy  all  of  which  have 
isappeared.    The  richly  carved  pulpit  is  an  old  example  of 
luerétaro  marquetry.    There  are  somé  indifferent  paintings 
1  the  spandrels  of  the  cimborio,  and  a  number  of  weathei^ 
eaten  paintings  of  immense  size  on  the  walls  of  the  transepts, 
nd  of  the  chapels  which  lead  therefrom.  The  carved  balcony 
-  a  sort  of  Moorish  celosia  —  above  the  entrance  to  the  W. 
•ansept  is  interesting.  The  lateral  chapels  are  neglected  and 
le  whole  eh.  carries  an  air  of  tawdry  decorum.    It  was  so 
adly  shattered  by  the  earthquake  of  June  19,  1858,  that  its 
itire  renovation  was  necessary. 

Facing  the  eh.  is  the  Plazuela  de  Gv^rrero  with  a  hand- 
)me  bronzé  statue  of  this  revolutionary  hero.  Commemora- 
ve  ceremonies  are  held  here  Feb.  14,  each  year,  to  honor  the 
lemory  of  this  man,  General  Don  Vicente  GuerrerOy  who  was 
lot  at  Cuüaparif  Oaxaca,  in  1831. 

The  Panteon  de  San  Fernando  (Pl.  F,  3),  known  alsó  as 
lat  of  Los  Hombres  Ilustres  (illustrious  men),  adjoins  the 
hurch  of  San  Fernando  and  is  open  all  day  free  (small  fee 
istomary)  to  visitors.  The  entrance  is  E.  of  the  eh.  proper, 
irough  the  central  door  of  the  three  irón  grills  which  run  the 
ngth  of  the  low  stone  wall.  Of  the  1200  or  more  bodies  in- 
rred  here  many  are  deposited  in  niches  in  the  walls,  after 
le  style  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Genoa.  It  has  been  closed  to 
iblic  burials  since  1872.  The  most  noteworthy  mausoleum 
this  pantheon  is  that  of  the  ex-President  Benito  Pablo  Juarez 
ee  p.  338),  erected  July  18,  1880.  The  sarcophagus,  sur- 
ounted  by  a  recumbent  figure  of  the  Indián  patriot,  whose 
jad  is  lying  in  the  lap  of  a  weeping  woman  emblematic  of 
le  nation,  is  the  work  of  J.  and  M.  Islas.  The  dead  patriot, 
lebrated  for  all  time  as  the  author  of  the  famous  Leyes  de 
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Reformay  is  sculptuved  as  asleep  in  his  robe.  The  effect  of 
the  group  is  strílang  and  the  worlonanship  is  suggestive  of  the 
latent  possibilities  of  this  branch  of  art  in  Mexico  —  one  that 
has  long  been  neglected  and  for  which  neither  Mexicans  nor 
Spaniards  were  ever  celebrated.  A  Doric  portico  bome  by  16 
massive  columns  encloses  the  sarcophagus. 

Benlto  PaUo  (Benedict  Paul)  Jnares,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  in  the  hístory  of  modem  Mexico,  was  bom  (March  21,  1806)  in  the 
small  and  picturesque  Indián  pu^lo  of  San  Pablo  GudcUao  (State  of 
Oaxaca),  aoout  40  M.  north-west  of  Oaxaca  City,  upon  the  shore  of  a 
mountain  laké,  which,  from  the  transparency  of  its  waters,  — and  from  the 
circumstance  that  swimmers  are  apt  to  be  drawn  under  in  a  ms^teriotis 
way, —  was  known  as  Laguna  encantada  —  enchanted  lagoon.  His  parents 
were  ipure-bred  Zapoteca  Indians;  a  race  characterized  by  many  sterling 
qualities.  (They  are  the  mountaineers  of  Oaxaca  and  by  their  vigor, 
boldness  and  warlike  qualities  have  maintained  a  quasi-independence.) 
The  home  of  Jtuirez  was  a  rude  adobe  hut,  with  thatched  roof ;  similar 
to  many  native  homes  of  rural  Mexico.  Until  he  was  12  years  of  age  he 
knew  no  other  tongue  than  the  Zapotec  dialect.  He  learned  the  Spanish, 
rudimentarv  mathematics,  and  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  religion,  from 
a  book-binaer  in  Oaxaca,  whose  employ  he  entered  in  1818.  From  1821, 
at  which  age  he  entered  a  clerical  school,  he  was  permitted  to  study 
mediseval  Latin,  canon  law,  dogmatic  theology,  philosophy  and  the  re- 
stricted  curriculum  of  religious  schools.  He  received  the  aegree  of  Bache- 
lor  of  Laws  (1832)  in  the  University  of  Oaxaca,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  when  28  years  old.  He  held  the  office  of  Civil  and  Revenue  Judge  of 
Oaxaca  City  for  two  years,  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Govemor  of  the 
State,  was  imprisoned  for  liberal  ideas,  and  later  served  as  one  of  a 
triumvirate  intő  whose  hands  the  executive  power  of  the  State  waa 
placed.  He  became  associated  with  Porfirio  Diaz  (a  native  of  Oaxaca), 
who  became  "  his  pupil,  the  inheritor  of  his  poUticai  ideas  and  the  f  uture 
wearer  of  hSs  mantle." 

In  1846  he  was  made  a  deputy  to  Congress  from  Oaxaca,  and  later  was 
elected  (jíovemor  of  the  State,  whose  anairs  he  administered  with  prud- 
ence  and  economy.  During  his  incumbenc3^  of  office,  he  prepared  the 
6rst  code  of  crimmal  laws  published  in  Mexico.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Dictator  Antonio  Lopez  de  SarUa  Anna,  he  was  arrested  (May,  1853),  and 
after  spending  somé  time  in  the  prisons  of  Puebla,  JaZapa  and  San  Jüan 
de  Úlua  {Vera  Cruz),  he  was  exiled  and  went  to  New  Orleans  where  he 
became  a  fruit  peddler.  He  retumed  to  Mexico  in  1855,  associated  him> 
self  with  men  of  his  political  beliefs,  and  in  time  forced  his  w&y  to  the 
presidency.  One  of  tne  greatest  acts  of  his  career  was  the  drafting  and 
promulgation  (July  12, 1859)  of  the  celebrated  Reform  Laws  (Leyea  de 
Reforma)  which  provided  for  the  suppression  of  religious  orders  and  the 
nationalization  of  ecclesiastical  property. 

July  17,  1872  (prior  to  which  time  he  had  never  known  a  day's  sick- 
ness),  he  was  stricken  with  heart  disease,  and  died  the  following  night. 
His  body  was  taken  to  the  National  Palace,  where  it  lay  in  state  ior 
several  days  and  was  visited  by  thousands  of  mouming  people.  It  was 
bome  through  the  streets  on  the  22d  foUowed  by  an  immense  concourse, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  (July  22)  in  the  Panteon  de  San  Femando.  After 
his  death  Congress  declared  Juarez  a  **benemeriio  de  la  patria  en  grado 
heroica,"  and  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  chamber  of  the  National  Congress.  "  In  vain  may  we  search  history 
for  a  more  wonderful  example  of  humán  greatness  and  success  —  a  poor 
ignorant  Indián  boy,  emerging  from  the  wild  mountains  of  Oaxapa  to 
Imk  his  name  to  somé  of  the  most  radical  reforms  the  American  continent 
has  ever  witnessed."  Many  Juarez  relica  are  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum,  described  at  p.  298. 

Facing  the  Juarez  tömb  is  the  handsome  marble  monument 
and  búst  of  General  Ignacio  Zaragoza  and  the  date  Mca^o 
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►  de  1862,  Four  bronzé  eagles  adom  the  comers  of  the  sar- 
iophagus.  The  white  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
gnacio  Comonfort,  President  of  Mexico  in  1855,  bears  on  the  E. 
jnd  the  inscription  *'sacrificed  in  the  Mill  of  Soria,  Nov.  13, 
.863."  On  the  N.  side  is  a  sculptured  búst  in  low  relief  sur- 
nounted  by  a  bronzé  eagle  and  emblems  of  war.  On  the  S. 
ide  is  the  inscription:  '*He  lived  for  his  country  and  died 
>ecause  of  it."  Tne  inscription  on  the  W.  advises  that  he  was 
)om  in  Puebla,  March  12,  1812.  Many  flowera  are  crowded 
dthin  the  narrow  railing. 

Hard  by  the  Juarez  tömb  is  that  of  the  noted  General 
/^icente  Guerrero,  who  Ues  here  with  his  wife,  Dona  Dolores 
juerrero  de  Riva  Palacio. 

To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  to  the  panteon,  in  a  small  court,  is 
in  interesting  red  sandstone  sarcophagus  with  M.  M.  in  large 
netal  lettére  on  the  end.  There  is  a  significant  absence  of 
lame  and  date  on  this  tömb,  which"  covera  the  remains  of 
reneral  Migvel  Miramon,  who  was  executed  with  the  Em- 
)eror  Maximilián  (June  19,  1867)  at  The  Hiü  of  the  Beik  in 
Juerétaro.  In  the  cemetery  proper  is  the  grave  of  General 
r.  Mejia,  who  was  alsó  shot  with  the  Emperor  and  Miramon. 

To  the  E.  of  the  panteon,  in  couree  of  construction,  is  what 
vili  somé  day  be  a  splendid  new  Panteon  Nacionat,  to  which  the 
>odiesof  the  most  celebrated  Mexicans  now  in  San  Femando 
vili  be  moved. 

For  historical  and  biographical  notes  concerning  the  illus- 
.ríons  dead  buried  here  consult :  El  Panteon  de  San  Femando 
f  el  fvluro  Panteon  Nadonal,  by  Jesns  Galindo  y  Viüaj 
ilexico,  1908  (published  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Üuseum). 

The  Calles  del  Puente  de  Alvarado,  named  for  one  of  the 
nőst  celebrated  and  intrepid  captains  of  Heman  Cortéa,  are 
imong  the  most  historically  interesting  of  the  city  thorough- 
ares.  The  three  streets  (firat,  second  and  third)  lead  from, 
ind  prolong,  the  Avenida  de  los  Hombres  llustres^  where  it  ends 
it  the  west  comer  of  the  Alameda,  pást  the  old  church  of  San 
^ipólitOf  the  converging  Calle  de  Buena  Fisto,  and  mérge 
iheir  identity  intő  the  Avenida  de  San  Cosme,  of  which  they 
íre  the  eastem  extension.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  they 
ormed  part  of  the  Calzada  de  Tlacápan^  or  Tacuba,  one  of 
ihe  three  great  causeways  connecting  the  old  island  city  of 
Tenochtitlán  with  the  mainland.  Along  this  causeway  the  nar- 
issed  Spaniards  retreatedin  dreadfiurout  on  the  celebrated 
Soche  Triste.  For  three  centuries  after  the  Conquest  a  bridge, 
mown  as  the  Puente  de  Alvarado,  spanned  the  wide  acequia 
[ditch),calledby  theindians  ToUeca  acalopan,  over  which  the 
3ourageouscaptainmade  his  famous  soZto,  or  leap.  This  bridge 
stood  in  the  suburb  of  Mazatziutamalco,  which  spot,  accord- 
ng  to  the  historians,  was  immediately  in  front  of  the  San 
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Hipólüo  Church.  A  commemorative  tablet  which  once  marked 
the  spot  has  disappeared.  The  bridge  was  not  removed  until 
1871,  at  which  tiiiie  the  acequia  was  fiiled  with  débris. 

A  honse  of  considerable  historical  interest  stands  on  the  3«  Calle 
dd  Puente  de  Alvarado ;  a  huge,  gray  stone  stnicture  (Pl.  E,  3)  with  a 
curved  and  recessed  front.  It  was  erected  early  in  1800,  by  Mantiel 
Tolsa,  and  was  long  known  as  La  Casa  de  la  PiniUoa,  from  the  woman 
who  owned  it.  It  is  variously  refenred  to  as  the  Casa  de  Media  Luna 
(half  moon),  El  Palacio  de  Buena  Vista  and  Palacio  Bazaine.  It  is  now 
used  as  a  cigarette  factory.  General  Antonio  Lapez  de  Santa  Anna^  the 
Dictator,  once  lived  there,  and  he  decorated  tne  interior  in  gorgeous 
style.  During  the  Second  Empire,  Marshal.  Bazaine,  the  one-time 
favorité  of  Napóleon  III  and  of  Maximilián,  dwelt  therein.  In  1865 
(June  26)  Bazaine  wedded  the  beautiful  Mexican  SeHorüa  de  Pefia.  The 
Emperor  Maximüian  and  the  Empress  Carlota  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony,  which  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  in  the  Palacio  Nációnál, 
In  tne  evening,  the  Marshal  received  a  letter  írom  the  Emperor  express- 
ing gratitude  tor  his  military  services,  and  presenting  him  the  Palacio  de 
Buena  Vista  with  its  splendid  fumiture  and  large  garden.  A  proviso 
arranged  for  the  house  to  revert  to  the  Mexican  Government  should  the 
Marshal  retum  to  Europe,  and  the  Gov't  obligated  itself  to  pay  him 
therefor  $100,000.  After  Bazaine  withdrew  with  his  troops,  the  honse 
remained  unoccupied  for  many  years,  when  it  passed  again  intő  priváté 
ownership. 

Prolonging  the  Caües  del  Puente  de  Alvarado  westward  are 
the  broad  CaUes  de  la  Ribera  de  San  Cosme  (St.  Cosmus), 
traversing  what  was  formerly  óne  of  the  healthiest  and 
wealthiest  suburbs  of  the  vice-regal  city.  Before  the  Con- 
quest,  they  alsó  förmed  a  part  of  the  great  Tlacópan  Cau8&- 
wayj  and  along  theír  entire  length,  to  a  terminál  fountain  in 
the  Cálle  de  Mariscalaj  there  went  a  primitive  Aztec  aqueduct 
which  broughtpotable  water  to  Tenoc/iíiíZdn  viá  Tlacópan^  from 
the  Big  Spring  at  ChapuUepec.  It  waspartly  destroyed  during 
the  retreat  of  the  Dismal  Night,  and  one  of  the  first  ordens 
issued  by  Coríés  after  the  downfallof  the  city  wasthat  it  should 
be  repaired.  When  theSpaniardsfínallycompleted  it  (in  1745) 
more  than  two  centuries  had  elapsed ;  it  was  a  huge  stnicture  of 
900  arches,  each  18  ft.  high  and  24  ft.  wide,  and  it  carried  a  con- 
tinuous  stream  of  water  2  ft.  in  diameter  through  the  open  con- 
duit.  The  old  fountain  at  Mariscala  faced  the  site  of  the  new 
post-office,  and  was  demolished  in  1852 ;  along  with  it  went 
all  the  arches  on  the  Puente  de  Alvarado.  The  San  Cosme  sec- 
tion  was  removed  in  1871,  and  the  remainder,  near  Tlaxpana, 
in  1889.  The  old  Garita  (octroi  station)  of  San  Cosmef  oppo- 
site  the  Tivoli  (Pl.  E,  3),  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Immediately 
opposite  this  Cuartel  is  the 

Tivoli  del  Eliseo,  a  sort  of  pleasure-park  where  picnics 
and  minor  celebrations  are  held.  The  Americans  usually 
hold  their  Fourth  of  July  meetings  here.  The  park  is  shut  in 
by  high  walls. 

The  Parockial  Church  of  San  Cosme  (Pl.  D,  3)  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Aztec  Temple  of  Mazatzintamálco,  which  íianked 
the  Tlacópan  causeway  and  which  was  stormed  and  cap- 
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tured  by  Alvarado  and  his  men  in  1521.  As  it  was  then  somé 
distance  from  the  Aztec  city  of  TenochtiÜán,  the  Spaníards 
fortifíed  the  temple  and  used  ít  as  a  vantage-point  whence 
they  could  make  assaults  on  the  Indián  strongholds.  After 
the  Conquest  the  temple  was  demolished  and  a  sort  of  hos- 
pitál was  erected  (1527)  for  wayfaring  Indians. 

The  church  (entrance  from  the  Calle  de  Industria)  was 
begun  in  1581,  but  was  not  completed  until  1675.  It  was  dedi- 
cated  to  Santa  Maria  de  la  Consolación,  an  alleged  miracul- 
ous  picture  of  whom  occupíed  a  place  in  the  main  altar. 
The  allegorícal  painting  near  this  altar  is  the  work  of  Jósé 
Ahíbar  (1762).  The  large  canvas,  Christ  on  the  Crossj  is 
without  merit.  The  interior  is  time-stained  and  tawdry. 
The  carved  fa9ade  and  crumbling  tower  are  hoary  with  age. 
Lieutenant  U.  S.  Grant  mounted  a  howitzer  in  this  towef 
duríng  the  American  in  vasion  (1847)  and  bombarded  the 
neighborhood.  The  old  tile-covered  dome  of  the  church  is  a 
landmark  ín  the  vicinity. 

The  CoiiONiA  DE  SaÍtta  Maria,  in  the  north-west  section  of 
the  city  (Pl.  E,  2),  is  reached  by  the  Santa  Maria  tram-cars 
which  leave  the  Plaaa  Mayor  at  frequent  intervals. 

The  Plaza  (called  alsó  Alameda  de  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Ribera)  is  an  attractive,  flower-crowned  spot  with  clean  walks, 
playing  foimtains  and  many  tall  eucalyptus  tfees.  The  painted 
iron  benches  in  the  park  are  generally  well  fiiled  with  tne  tired 
element.  In  the  centre  of  the  plaza  is  a  small  socle  whence  there 
rises  a  stone  pedestal  surmounted  by  a  life-size  bronzé  fígure 
of  Miguel  Hidalgó  y  CostiUa.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  is  the 
inscription  *' Hidalgó y  1810,**  Overlooking  the  plaza  from  the 
west  side  is  the  fine  new 

Instituto  Geolósico  Nációnál,  a  splendid  structure  of  gray 
stone,  with  a  right  and  left  wing  embellished  with  a  nmnber 
of  jgraceful  lonic  columns,  and  completed  in  1906. 

Eine  Greco-Roman  enrichments  are  features  of  the  archi- 
trave  and  the  handsome  carved  comice.  Carved  inscriptions 
above  the  windows  indicate  the  departments  devoted  to 
Geológia^  Paleontológia^  Litología,  Mineralogia,  Geotecniüj  and 
Quimica.  A  broad  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  up  to  the  peri- 
style.  Entrance  is  had  through  three  communicating  arches 
which  support  a  mirador  on  tne  second  story.  This  portico 
is  adomed  with  six  graceful  lonic  columns  and  an  equal 
number  of  lonic  pilasters.  Between  the  latter  are  three  fine 
stained  glass  windows  representing:  on  the  left,  the  twin 
mountaín  peaks  called  Las  Hermanas  (the  sisters),  and  the 
Ruinas  de  Tepozteco;  in  the  centre,  La  Cascada  de  Necaxaj  and 
on  the  right,  La  Erupción  del  Volcan  de  Colima^  24  de  Marzo, 
1903.  Four  bronzé  medallions  adom  the  interior  wall;  one 
of  James  HuUon  (by  F.  Dietze),  1726-97;  W.  Smüh  (by  A. 
Mathe),  1767-1839;  A.  ö.  Vemer  (by  Aug.  Kraus),  1749-1817; 
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George  Cuvier  (by  H.  Wefing),  1769-1832.  A  cellular  system 
library  (the  first  installed  in  a  Mex.  Scientific  Institute)  occu- 
pies  a  portion  of  the  upper  floor.  The  four  thousand  voi- 
umes,  chiefly  in  Germán,  treat  principally  df  geology.  They 
are  exchanged  from  time  to  time,  for  books  "of  other  scientific 
societies  abroad.  The  landscape  views  on  the  colored  glass 
doors  giving  access  to  the  library  represent  Los  Organos  de 
Odopan,  and  the  Canon  del  Puerde  de  Chone. 

The  upper  rooms  are  decorated  in  Greco-Roman  style;  one 
of  them  contains  a  fresco  representing  geology  and  its  at- 
tributes.  The  paintings  (by  Jósé  Maria  Vela^co)  on  the  walls 
of  the  upper  hall  represent  terrestrial  and  marine  flóra  and 
fauna  of  remote  geólogical  epochs,  and  the  geological  features 
of  the  Santa  Catarina  (Mexico)  region.  Two  fine  stained-glass 
Windows  on  this  floor  show  the  Barranca  (gorge)  de  Teocdo 
(State  of  Vera  Cruz)  and  the  Püa;r  de  Hnyapam^  in  Tepe- 
huanes  (State  of  Durango).  To  reach  thfe  reception-room 
(on  the  lower  floor)  we  cross  the  vestibule  ana  pass  be- 
neath  the  winding  stair  which  leadsz  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  two  handsome  colored-glass  windows  which  adom  the 
east  end  of  this  room  represent  the  primitive  mining  ma- 
chinery  employed  in  the  16th  cent.  In  the  rear  are  two  huge 
glass  doors  (leading  to  the  elevátor)  which  portray,  in  col- 
ored glass,  scenes  in  the  famous  Wieiiczka  mines.  The  rear 
rooms  contain  many  cases  of  paleontological  specimens  from 
the  different  Mexican  States.  Petrography  and  Mineralogy 
are  alsó  represented.  The  front  rooms  (each  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  400)  are  used  for  reunions. 

La  Casa  de  los  Mascarones  (Hóuse  of  theMásks),  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  examples  of  domestic  Churrigueresque  archi- 
tecture  in  the  city,  stands  at  the  cor.  of  the  4^  Calle  de  la  Ri- 
bera  de  San  Cosme  and  the  1^  C.  del  Naranjo  (Pl.  D,  3).  The 
house  is  a  relic  of  Colonial  days  and  belonged  to  the  Marquis 
Don  Jósé  de  Mendoza^  who,  at  his  death  in  1771,  had  spent 
$100,000  on  it;  evén  then  the  exteriőr  was  not  finished.  The 
interior  was  never  completed  according  to  the  originál  plán. 

The  English  Cemetery,  in  the  suburb  of  Tlaxpana  (V.  Pl. 
C,  3),  was  founded  in  1825  and  contains  about  10,000  dead. 
The  few  monuments  are  austere  in  character. 

The  American  Cemetery  (V.  Pl.  A,  3)  is  near  Tacuba,  and  is 
iminteresting.  The  old  burying-ground  on  the  Verónica  Road 
(hard  by  the  English  Cemetery)  is  now  closed. 

The  Spanish  Cemetery,  in  the  N.-W.  section  of  the  city, 
near  the  suburb  of  Tacuba  (Tacuba  tranvías  at  frequent  in- 
tervals  from  the  Zócalo),  was  inaugurated  in  1880  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  elaborate  tombs,  chiefly  Gothic.  Perhaps 
the  most  massive  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
Jósé  Maria  Romero.  Noteworthy  tombs  are  those  of  Satumino 
SaiUo,  Quintin  GvtiérreZf  Nicolás  de  Teresa^  Francisco  Prida, 
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etc.  Within  the  panteon  is  a  section  of  unconsecrated  ground 
where  suicides  and  others  are  interred. 

South-East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

CONSERVATORIO    NaCIONAL   DB    MXÍSICA.      ChURCH    OF     PoRTA    COBU. 

Church  of  San  Bernardo.  Biblioteca  Nációnál..  Calles  db  Capu- 
CHINA8.  Churchesof  Balvanera,  andElColegio  de  Ninas.  Palacio 

DEL  CONDE  DB  SaNTIAGO.     ChURCH  AND  HoSPITAL  DE  JeSUS  NaZARENO. 

Churches  of  San  Jósé  de  Grácia,  San  M iguel,  and  San  Pablo;  Canal 
DB  la  Viqa.  Church  of  San  Antonio  Abad.  Goleoio  db  la  Paz. 
Church  of  Regina  Cobli.  El  Hospicio  de  Pobrbs. 

The  National  Conservatóry  op  Music  {Conservatorio 
Nációnál  de  Músicá),  facing  a  narrow  and  short  caUe  (La  Uni- 
versidad)  which  leads  S.  from  the  S.  side  (midway)  of  the 
Palacio  Nacíonal,  is  a  nondescript,  unprepossessing  building 
once  celebrated  as  the  University  {universidad)  of  Mexico. 
Free  to  visitors  between  10  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  It  was  founded 
by  a  royal  order  of  Sept.  25,  1553,  and  endowed  with  the 
statutes  and  privileges  of  the  University  of  Salamanca,  in 
Spain.  The  comer-stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid 
(on  the  site  of  Montezuma's  palace,  and  on  ground  later  owned 
by  Don  Martin  CortéSy  son  of  the  Great  Conqueror)  June  29, 
1584,  and  was  consecrated  by  Archbishop  Pedro  Moya  de 
Contreras.  The  edifice  was  compléted  in  1590,  partly  recon- 
structed  betweeí  1785  and  1787,  and  again  in  1909.  The 
spacious  court  contains  somé  parterres  of  flowers,  and  is  sur- 
rounded  by  a  stately  cloister  supported  by  lonic  columns. 
The  finely  carved  doors  on  the  r.  lead  to  the  theátre  {Teátro 
dd  Conservatorio)  opened  in  1874.  It  contains  a  number  of 
medallion  busts  of  musical  celebríties  and  of  dramatic  authors. 
The  best  of  the  few  pictures  in  the  conservatóry  is  a  votive 
pipture  by  Antonio  Vaüejo. 

The  old  Church  of  Porta  Cceli  (Door  of  Heaven),  which 
stands  in  the  6th  Calle  de  Capuchinas  (Pl.  H,  5)  just  around 
the  comer  (S.-W.)  from  the  Conservatorio,  is  now  a  tawdry 
and  dilapidated  resort  of  the  lower  classes.  At  the  left  of  the 
entrance  is  a  jet-black  Cristo  Crucified.  The  originál  eh. 
was  a  Dominican  foundation.  and  dates  from  1603. 

The  Church  of  San  Bernardo,  in  the  4th  Calle  de  Capuchi- 
nas (Pl.  H,  4),  was  compléted  and  dedicated  in  June,  1690,  at 
a  cost  of  $60,000.  Having  been  founded  (on  the  site  of  a  con- 
vent  built  by  the  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  order)  without  the 
imperial  consent,  it  *was  the  cause  of  a  long  and  acrimonious 
eorrespondence  between  the  ecclesiastics  in  Mexico  and  the 
Consejo  Reál  de  las  Indias.  The  convent  was  finally  closed, 
and  later  the  eh.  property  was  sequestrated  by  the  Reform  edict . 
When  the  Government  took  over  the  property,  the  institution, 
though  generally  considered  very  poor,  was  found  to  possess 
fifty-four  parcels  of  realty  valuea  at  more  than  half  a  millión 
^  pesoSf  besides  many  investments.  After  its  suppression  the 
eh.  building  was  long  used  as  a  storehouse.  It  Í8  now  so  hemmed 
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in  by  Stores  and  dwellings  as  to  remain  almost  unnoticed. 
Its  fagade  makes  a  prétty  picture  when  viewed  from  the  N. 
end  of  the  Callejuela,  —  a  narrow,  arcade-like  lane  leading  from 
the  Plaza  de  la  Constitución  to  the  Calle  de  Capuchinas. 

The  brownish  drab  interior  decorations  are  new.  The 
Baldachíno-like  aÜar  mayor,  with  the  inscription  '^Ecce 
Tabernaculum  Dei  Cum  Hominibus"  is  borne  by  six  fluted 
Composite  columns  with  gilt  capitals.  The  four  side  altars 
contain  life-size  figures  of  santos.  A  number  of  mortuary 
tablets  are  let  intő  the  walls.  The  allegorical  paintings  in 
the  angles  of  the  columi^s  are  mediocre.  The  painting  on  the 
wall  below  the  organ-loft,  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Christ  Child, 
is  modem.  Despite  the  fresh-appearing  interior,  the  church 
bears  the  marks  of  time,  and  it  will  doubtless  soon  make  way 
for  modern  commercial  establishments. 

The  National  Library  {Biblioteca  NacioncX)  faces  the  3* 
Calle  de  San  Agustin  (Pl.  G,  5),  and  is  5  min.  walk  south-west 
of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Open  (free)  to  visitors  every  day  except 
Sundays  and  holidays,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  No  fees.  The 
books  (nearly  200,000)  are  in  English,  Germán,  Spanish, 
French,  Italian  and  Latin. 

According  to  the  record's,  about  30,000  persons  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  use  of  the  books  during  a  yea^  Those  most  in 
demand  are  (according  to  statistics  counted  by  months)  books 
on  generál  knowledge,  284 ;  on  history,  225 ;  on  natural  sciences, 
152;  on  medicine,  105,  and  on  jurisprudence,  16. 

The  library  is  exceptionally  rich  in  boöks  treating  of  the- 

ology,  of  the  Church  in  New  Spain,  and  of  the  early  history 

of  Mexico.  If  the  visitor  is  interested  in  documents  referring 

to  municipal  transactions  during  the  time  of  the  Spanish 

Viceroys  he  is  recommended  to  the  archivo  in  the  ralacio 

Municipal,  described  at  page  292. 

Catalogues  near  the  chief  librarían's  desk  just  within  the  entrance  to  the 
reading-room.  The  visitor  writes  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper,  along  with 
the  title  and  number  of  the  book  (only  one  book  can  be  taken  at  a  time) , 
and  the  librarian  indicates  the  department  where  the  volume  is  shelved, 
and  the  man  in  charge.  When  fínished  with,  the  book  is  handed  back  to 
the  Bub-librarian,  and  the  originál  ticket  is  secured  and  retumed  to  the 
chief  librarian  at  the  exit. 

The  biblioteca  is  housed  in  the  old  San  Agustin  Church, 
erected  by  the  Augustinians  (1677-92)  on  the  site  of  a  primi- 
tive  church  which  was  completed  in  1541  and  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1676.  Architecturally  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
buildings  in  the  city,  and  the  handsome,  tile-coyered  dome 
in  the  Mudéjar  style  is  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  neighbor- 
hood  where  it  is  located.  The  old  átrium  has  been  converted 
intő  a  shrub-embowered  garden  enclosed  within  a  liigh  irón 
railing.  The  posts  of  this  (20  in  number)  are  surmounted  by 
busts  of  Mexican  celebrities.  Among  them  are  the  poets 
Francisco  Manud  Sanchez  de  Tagle;  Fray  Manud  Navarrete,  ' 
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Manuid  CarpiOy  Jósé  Joaquin  PesadOy  and  the  Aztec  Prince 
NetzahuaJLcoyoÜ,  called  the  poet  rey.  The  historians  are  Fran- 
cisco Javier  Clavijero,  Femando  A.  Tezozomoc  and  Femando 
A.  IxÜiLcochiÜ  (Aztec  chroniclers) ;  Femando  RamireZy  Lucas 
Alaman  and  Mariano  Veytia;  Fray  Jüan  Crisóstomo  Nájera, 
philologist;  Manuél  de  laPeüa  y  Pena,  jurist ;  Carlos  Sigüenza 
y  G&ngoraj  humanitarian ;  Leopoldo  Rio  de  la  Loza,  Joaquin 
Cardosa  and  Jósé  Maria  Lafraguay  chemists ;  Manud  Eduardo 
Gorostiza,  dramatist,  and  Jósé  A.  Alzate^  naturaKst. 

A  fine-  basso-relievo  of  San  Agustin  stands  above  the  main 
portai,  and  in  a  niche  in  the  westei^i  wall  is  a  large  statue 
of  Minerva.  The  f agadé,  a  maze  of  columns,  basso-relievos, 
friezes  and  enrichments,  is  handsome  and  imposing;  perhaps 
the  finest  thing  of  its  Idnd  in  the  Republic.  The  marble-paved 
vestibule  adomed  with  two  rows  of  massive  lonic  columns, 
which  support  the  ^ined  ceiling  of  the  old  coro^  is  somewhat 
gloomy.  The  readmg-room  —  once  the  central  nave  of  the 
cnurch  —  is  of  huge  proportions,  with  ünes  of  airy  pilasters 
supporting  a  rich  cornice  whence  spring  the  arches  tliat  sup- 

?ort  the  vaulted  roof.  It  is  uncomfortably  cool  in  winter. 
'he  lateral  chapels  and  aisles  have  been  remodelled,  and  now 
fönn  alcoves  for  book-cases.  An  abundance  of  light-pours  in 
through  the  high  octagonal  clerestory  windows.  The  wood 
floor  is  a  huge  sounding-board  that  accentuates  the  acoustic 
properties  of  the  structure.  In  front  of  the  fine  window  in  the 
apse  is  a  huge  coat-of-arms  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  On  the 
balustrade  of  the  choir  loft  stands  an  imposing  figure  of  Flying 
Time,  the  work'  of  Don  Epitacio  Calvo.  It  was  the  intention 
to  cast  this  figure  in  bronzé,  but  the  funds  were  not  forth- 
coming  and  the  clay  was  bronzed  over.  The  old  picture  on 
the  wall  of  the  coro  represents  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,  and  is 
of  no  particular  merít.  Opposite  this  figure  is  a  huge  eagle, 
enfblem  of  the  Republic.  Near  the  entrance  are  medallion  por- 
traits,  one  of  Benito  JiLareZj  who,  on  Nov.  30,  1867,  issued 
the  decree  establishing  the  library  with  the  books  taken  from 
the  University,  the  Cathedral  and  varioue  cohgios  and  con- 
vents;  the  other  of  Antonio  Martinez  de  Castro,  the  Ministro 
de  Justicia  by  whom  the  decree  received  oflBcial  authorization. 
Note  the  fine  architrave  which  runs  the  length  of  the  interior, 
alsó  the  attractive  enrichments. 

On  pedestals  ranged  along  the  walls  are  statues,  of  heroic 
size,  of  PlatOy  Homerj  Aristophanes,  Valmiki,  Cicero,  Virgil, 
Isaiahy  St.  Paul,  Dante,  Álarcon,  Origen,  Copemicus,  Des- 
cartes, Cuvier,  Humboldt  and  Confvxdus.  The  latter,  with 
his  flowing  beard  (somewhat  unusual  in  China),  bears  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  a  Russian  than  to  a  Ohinese.  The 
rising  sun  on  his  breast  is  usually  considered  the  emblem  of 
Japán. 
The  west  wing  of  the  library,  now  used  as  a  nlght  library, 
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was  formerly  the  Chapel  of  the  Teroer  Orden  of  the  San 
Agustin  eh.  Before  its  renovation  (in  1906)  it  was  used  as  a 
storehouse  for  unclassifíed  books.  The  main  Úbrary  was  housed 
here  until  the  eh.  could  be  made  over  to  suit  the  exigeneies  of 
such  an  institution.  In  the  eorner  of  the  garden  is  a  statue 
(a  gift  from  the  Germán  Emperor,  in  1910)  of  Báron  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt.   '* 

Time  was  when  the  Church  of  San  Agustin  was  one  of  the  fínest  and 
wealthiest  in  this  city  of  fíne  churches.  It  possessed  vast  landed  wealth, 
many  beautiful  pictures,  and  a  richly  carved  walnut-wood  choir  with 
carved  stalls  representing  254  biblical  epísodes  of  the  Old  Testament  — 
the  estimated  cost  of  wniclf  was  $240,000.  With  the  passage  of  the 
Reform  Laws  the  eh.  became  governmentr  property,  and  the  unique 
choir  was  removed  to  the  National  Preparatorv  School  described  at 
p.  360.  The  great  convent  which  once  stretched  behind  the  eh.,  with 
its  splendid j>a/io«  and  celebrated  murai  paintings,  was  one  of  the  fínest 
in  Mexico.  The  artesonado  work  of  the  porteria  was  almost  as  celebrated 
as  the  choir  stalls.  Certain  of  the  old  paintings  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Fíne  Árts  were  removed  hence. 

"The  church  proper  [says  Mr.  Baxter]\ay  dismantled  for  several  years 
succeeding  its  sequestration  under  the  Reform  Laws,  and  it  was  several 
times  uséd  as  a  fortress.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  churches  in 
the  city,  and  the  PUUereaque  design  adopted  for  the  Library  was  in  its 
quiet  elegance  skilfully^  brought  intő  conformity  with  the  rich  adomments 
of  the  eh.  exteriőr,  wnich  were  preserved  so  far  as  possible.^  It  was  origi- 
nally  proposed,  in  the  reconstruction,  to  substitute  the  national  arms  for 
the  fíne  old  low-relief  on  the  faiadé,  — one  of  the  fínest  examples  of  old 
sculpture  in  thecountry.  It  has  a  strictly  Byzantine  quality,  particularly 
in  its  represen tation  of  San  Agustin,  in  gigán tic  proportions  as  compared 
with  the  adoring  monks  about  him." 

The  2^  CaUe  de  Capuchinas  (formerly  the  Calle  de  Cadena), 
in  whieh  stands  the  eity  residenee  of  the  President  General 
Porfirio  DiaZj  was  originally  named  for  the  distinguished 
Cadena  family  who  lived  here  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Ck)lonial  régime. 

The  Church  of  Balvanera  (in  the  5»  Calle  de  San  Agustin, 
Pl.  H,  5),  dedieated  to  Nuestra  Senora  de  Balvanera,  was 
begun  May  3,  1667,  and  eompleted  and  dedieated  Dee.  7, 
1671,  and  is  of  passing  interest  only  in  that  it  possesses  a  tower 
decorated  after  the  style  of  a  crazy-quilt.  The  eh.  eontains 
nothingof  interest,  and  oeeupies  the  site  of  a  eh.  erected  in 
1573  by  the  ConcepdoniMas. 

The  Church  of  the  Colegio  de  Niíías  (girls*  college), 
sometimes  ealled  Colegio  de  la  Caridad  and  Nuestro 
Senor  de  Lunes,  a  quaint  old  structure  in  one  of  the  busiest 
of  the  modem  streets  (4th  Bolivár)  of  the  eapital  (Pl.  G,  4), 
was  founded  in  1548  by  the  Francisean  Fra^j  Pedro  de  Gante. 
It  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  fathers.  Its 
présen t  air  of  tawdry  deeorum,  eoupled  with  its  over-deeora- 
tion,  is  in  strong  contrast  to  its  one-time  splendor  —  eurtailed 
by  the  Reform  Laws.  The  chief  objeet  of  veneration  in  the 
eh.  is  a  picture,  in  a  eheap  gilt  frame,  above  the  sagrario 
of  the  high  altar  —  a  print  of  the  veil  of  Santa  Veránica,  sur- 
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roiinded  by  many  tiny  votivé  offerings  of  silver.  Hanging 
above  the  door  leading  intő  the  sacristy  is  a  smaller  reproduo- 
tion,  alsó  with  many  oblations.  On  one  of  the  pilasters  in  the 
body  of  the  eh.  is  a  framed  document  in  Latin  setting  forth 
the  history  of  the  cult.   Interesting  in  that  it  exemplifies  the 

Cower  of  blind  faith,  is  the  faet  that  the  oil  in  the  lamps  which 
um  before  these  pictures  is  eagerly  sought  by  ailinc  devotees, 
who  attribute  miraculous  healing  powera  to  it.  When  the 
lamps  are  extinguished  the  remaining  oil  is  distributed  gratis 
amongthe  suffering  ones,  and  these  votive  offerings  represent 
the  members  of  the  humán  body  oured  by  it.  The  pictures 
(copies  of  the  orieinal  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Romé)  ^  were  once  the 
most  venerated  oíjjects  in  the  Churchof  Santa  Clara  (p.  331). 
One  or  two  of  the  chapels  in  this  eh.  are  liké  grottoes.  The 
many  polychrome  figures  of  saints  in  high  and  low  relief, 
as  well  as  the  14  colored  pictures  representing  the  stations 
of  the  cross,  are  of  Germán  and  Spanish  origin. 

Few  of  the  remaining  Colonial  houses  are  older,  and  few 
possess  a  more  attractive  exteriőr,  than  the  Palacio  del 
Conde  de  Santiago  de  Calimaya  in  the  3d  Calle  de  Flame- 
cos  (Pl.  H,  5).  The  structure,  of  pink  tezorUle,  dates  from  the 
years  immediately  foUowing  the  Conquest,  and  was  erected 
Dy  Lic.  Don  Jüan  Gutiérrez  AUamarinOf  a  cousin  of  Hernan 
Cortés.  When  a  hundred  years  later  it  passed  intő  the  hands 
of  Don  Santiago  de  Calimaya^  he  caused  to  be  laid  out  a 
beautiful  park  in  the  neighborhood,  and  for  three  centuries 
the  Street  which  leads  pást  the  S.  comer  of  the  house  was 
called  CaUe  del  Parque  ad  Cortde,  The  great  open  court,  now 
used  as  a  place  to  store  merchandise,  and  the  grand  stairway 
leading  to  the  second  floor,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the  early 
style  of  architecture.  The  fine  carvings  of  the  entrance,  and 
the  huge  wood  doors  are  noteworthy.  Running  round  the 
róof  from  N.toS.,  and  thence  E.,  are  17  huge  gargoyles  {gár- 
golm)  carved  in  stone  and  representing  half  cannons  —  the 
best  examples  of  this  style  of  work  in  the  Republic.  The  cor- 
nerstone  is  a  huge  monolith  representing  an  Aztec  tiger,  —  no 

^  According  to  certain  church  hisiorians,  8aint  Verónica  was  the 
woman  who  gave  her  veil  to  the  Saviour  to  wip)e  the  sweat  from  his  face 
when  he  was  carrymg  his  cross  to  Calvary,  and  on  receiving  it  back 
found  his  likeness  impressed  on  the  cloth.  This  originál  veil  is  said  to  be 
still  preserved  at  Romé  (Church  of  St.  Péter),  where  it  is  shown  to  only 
a  few  persons  of  special  ránk.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Saint 
Verónica  of  the  legend  received  this  name  in  mistake,  and  that  it  arose 
from  a  misunderstanding  and  corruption  of  the  term  vera  icon,  true 
image,  originally  applied  to  the  likeness  itself .  Various  ancient  witnesses, 
however,  have  identiíied  Verónica  with  different  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  In  the  legend  of  the  Clementines,  Verónica  is  another  form 
for  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  the  Canaanitish  woman  who  won  from 
Jesus  the  recovery  of  her  child.  According  tothe  "  Acts  of  Pilátus,"  and  in 
the  writings  of  Cassiodorus,  Reginus,  Cedrenus,  etc,  she  was  the  woman 
healed  by  Christ  of  her  isaue,  who  afterward  raised  to  Jesus  a  statue  in 
bronzé  at  Paneas. 
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doubt'taken  from  the  great  Aztec  teocaüi  which  once  stood 
in  the  Plaza  Mayor.  History  says  Hernan  Cortés  placed  this 
stone  in  position  with  his  own  hands. 

Few  oi  the  city  churches  are  more  interesting,  from  a  his- 
torical  view-point,  than  that  of  Jesus  Nazareno  (Jesus  of 
Nazareth)  in  the  4»  Calle  de  San  Felipe  Neri  (Pl.  H,  5),  founded 
by  Hernan  Cortés ^  in  1524,  imder  the  title  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Purísima  Concepción.  The  adjoining  Hospitál  de  Jesus 
was  established  3  years  later.  According  to  the  tattered  and 
faded  parchment  records  in  the  eh.,  the  existing  Sacristía 
once  förmed  the  Capiüa  of  the  hospitál,  —  the  main  body  of 
the  present  eh.  dating  from  later  times.  Albeit  Cortés  endowed 
both  institutions  with  ample  funds,  it  was  not  till  long  after 
his  death  that  the  eh.  was  begun  (1575)  and  completed  (1665) 
and  dedicated.  About  1663  there  came  intő  possession  of  the 
organization  a  celebrated  image  of  JesvLs  Nazareno,  and  the 
institution  soon  became  known  by  that  name.  This  image 
proved  such  a  revenue-producer  that  another  alleged  mirac- 
ulous  image — Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Bála  (Our  Lady  of  the 
BuUet)  —  was  later  acquired,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  altar 
immediately  facing  the  entrance.  Tradition  relates  that  a  poor 
man  of  Ixtapalapan  charged  his  wife  with  infidelity  and  lired 
a  pistol  at  her,  but  failed  to  injure  her,  as  she  implored  the 
protection  of  the  image,  which  promptly  moved  intő  rangé  and 
intercepted  the  buliét!  The  inscription  on  the  altar  relates  that 
the  image  was  long  venerated  in  the  Templo  de  San  Lázára 
and  later  in  that  of  the  College  of  San  JPablo  of  the  Agustinos, 
whence  it  was  removed  to  its  present  place.  Inmiediately  to 
the  r.  of  the  entrance,  behind  a  glass  on  the  altar,  is  a  poly- 
chrome  íigure  of  the  Saviour  crucified,  on  a  cross  of  elaborate 
inlaíd  work  with  sílver  trimmings.  This  figure,  one  of  the  most 
venerated  objects  in  the  eh.,  represents  to  many  the  personi- 
fícation  of  the  originál  image  of  Jesus  Nazareno,  and  is  known 
as  El  Cristo  de  hs  Desa^avios.  In  a  glass  case  at  the  feet  of 
the  rood  are  many  votive  offerings.  At  the  r.  and  1.  áre  in" 
scriptions,  in  Spanish,  to  the  effect  that : 

*'  At  9  p.  M.  of  Nov.,  1732,  during  a  fearsome  earthquake,  the  fígure  be- 
came transformed ;  that  it  bled  so  copiously  from  the  wound  in  its  side 
a  sheet  was  necessary  to  catch  the  flow,  and  when  this  sheet  [still  pre- 
served]  was  opened  it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  small  red  crosses." 
The  occurrence  is  duly  recorded  in  the  church  records,  and  sworn  to  by 
the  clerics  who  lived  at  that  period. 

In  the  transepts  are  the  remains  of  the  histórián  Lu^as  Ah." 
man,  the  celebrated  writer  Fr.  Manuál  de  San  Jüan  Crisós- 
tomo  Nájera,  and  the  Catalonian  sculptor  D,  Manuel  Vilar, 
one-time  professor  in  the  Académia  de  San  Carlos.  From  1794 
to  1823  the  bones  of  Hernan  Cortés  rested  here  under  a  fine 
marble  sepulchre  within  the  chancel.  The  bizarre  AÜar  Mar 
yor,  with  its  huge  gilt  frame  and  its  polychrome  íigure  in  high 
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relief,  possesses  a  sort  of  attractíon.  The  most  interesting  part 
o£  the  eh.  is  the  old 

Sacristía,  immediately  to  the  r.  of  the  Main  Altar.  It  dates 
back  to  the  early  days,  and  has  the  only  example  remaining 
in  the  capital  of  the  richly  decorated  old  wooden  ceiling,  of 
the  fönn  called  artesonado  or  pieced  work.  It  is  of  cedar  (well 
worth  looking  at),  with  the  exquisite  rich  brown  tone  of  the 
natural  wood.  The  Maltese  crosses  of  the  wood,  and  the  ro- 
settes  of  metál,  are  gilt  against  a  ground  of  light  blue  —  now 
darkened  with  age.  In  this  room  is  a  huge  round  table  with 
a  top  of  a  single  piece.  The  excellent  paíntings  of  the  Sagrada 
Famüia  and  the  Purísima  Concepción  are  unsigned,  but  they 
are  of  undoubted  antiquity. 

The  huge  figure  of  San  Migudj  which  surmounts  the  tall 
campanario,  once  served  as  a  weather-cock  or  giralda;  it  is 
now  a  landmark  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  Hospitál  de  Jesus  Nazareno,  a  long  low  building, 
adjoins  the  eh.  and  faces  N.  The  íirst  meeting  of  Cortés  and 
Montezuma  took  place  on  the  site  of  this  hospitál,  from  which 
circumstance  the  edifice  was  erected  here.  The  exteriőr  is 
nondescript,  but  the  pretty  garden  of  the  interior  and  the  quaint 
archítectural  features  are  attractive.  Let  intő  the  E.  wall  is  a 
tablet  on  which  is  inscribed,  in  Spanish:  Hospitál  of  the  Clean 
Conception  of  the  Most  Hóly  Mary  and  Jesus  of  Nazarethf  the 
óldest  of  the  Nation^  Founded  on  this  famous  site  of  paganism 
known  as  '* Huitziüdn^'  in  the  year  1627.  Renovated  and  reéS" 
tablished  in  1838. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  Hospitál  de  Jesus  (in  the  5* 
Calle  Mespnes)  is  the  old  Church  of  San  Jósé  de  Grácia 
(Pl.  H,  5),  adjacent  to  a  convent  (now  closed)  established  by 
Fray  Garda  Guerra,  under  the  advocation  of  Santa  Monica^ 
for  the  voluntary  retirement  of  religious  women.  The  comer- 
stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid  Mch.  19,  1659,  and.the 
eh.  was  inaugurated  Nov.  24,  1661.  Time  was  when  a  cele- 
brated  image  of  the  Virgin,  worshipped  under  the  title  of  the 
Divina  /n/awíito  (approved  by  Popé  Gregory  XVI),  and  to 
which  many  miracles  were  attributed,  drew  numerous  ad- 
herents  to  this  eh.  —  which  is'now  Protestant.  The  structure 
offers  but  little  of  interest  to  visitors.  The  faiadé  and  towers 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  many  of  the  other  city  churches. 

The  Parochial  Church  op  San  Miguel  (St.  Michael),  in 
the  4*  calle  of  the  same  name  (Pl.  H,  5),  dates  from  1692,  pos- 
sesses one  or  two  unsigned  and  undated  pictures  of  no  great 
merít,  and  is  devoid  of  generál  interest  for  the  tourist.  When 
completed  the  eh.  was  dedicated  to  S.  Miguel,  and  the  main 
chapel  to  Maria  Santisima  dél  Pilar  de  Zaragoza. .  Here  certain 
d  the  city's  butchers  hold  annually  (Oct.  18)  a  service  to  their 
patron  saint.  The  renovations  in  this  chapel  date  from  1850. 
The  twin  towers  and  the  lintema  surmounting  the  dome  are 
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tile-tipped,  and  are  landmarks  of  the  neighborhood  —  which 
oontains  several  cofíee-grinding  mills  and  minor  manufac- 
toríes. 

Far  to  the  S.-E.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  in  a  tawdry neighbor- 
hood not  distinguished  for  cleanliness,  stands  (in  the  1*  Calle 
de  San  Pablo,  Pl.  H,  5 )  the  plain  and  poor  Church  of  San 
PablOj  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent.,  and 
was  built  by  the  Augustinians.  A  cluster  of  churches  once  graced 
this  vicinity,  which  from  about  1575  and  onward  for  two  cen- 
turies  or  more  was  a  fashionabledistrictof  thenewSpanish  city 
that  rose  from  the  débris  of  the  Aztec  metropolis.  Across  the 
upper  faiadé  of  the  eh.  is  a  curious  strip  of  colored  tile-work 
inset  with  fiowers.  Near  by,  on  the  r.,  in  what  was  once  a 
fine  garden,  are  the  ruius  of  an  old  eh.,  the  one-time  parroquia 
of  the  neighborhood,  but  which  was  partly  demolished  and 
used  for  a  wareroom  after  the  Reform  Law  edict. 

The  Canal  Nációnál  (often  called  Canal  de  la  Viga,  Pl.  H,  6) 
starts  from  the  S.»-E.*portion  of  the  capital  ("La  Viga"  tram- 
cars  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  faré  6  c, 
time  15  min.)  and  connects  it  with  the  Lago  de  Xochimüco, 
somé  10  M.  dístant.  Flanking  this  one-time  íine  stream  of 
water  is  the  jejune  Paseo  or  Ccuzada  de  la  Viga,  sometime  the 
most  fashionable  and  frequented  boulevard  of  the  Colonial 
city.  Time  was  (60  or  more  years  ago)  when  most  of  the 
beauty  and  wealth  of  the  metropolis  assembled  here  to  see 
and  be  seen.  Albeit  the  region  is  now  tawdry,  odoriferous 
and  shom  of  all  its  prístine  splendor,  it  is  a  picturesque  spot, 
particularly  on  Viernes  de  Doíores,  when  a  gorgeous  flower  festi- 
val  is  held  at  the  little  village  of  Santa  Anito,  on  the  bank  of 
the  canal  just  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  In  former 
times  the  great  attraction  of  La  Viga  was  the  Floatinff  Gar- 
dens  (Chinampas) ,  —  small  cultivated  plots  of  land  held  to- 
gether  by  intertwined  plants,  and  förmed  intő  floating  islets 
which  have  long  since  joined  the  oontinent.  The  Chinampas 
usually  took  the  form  of  parallelograms  and  were  sometimes 
over  a  hundred  feet  long. 

Many  boat-loads  of  vegetables  and  flowers  (p.  293)  reach 
the  city  every  moming  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  canal, 
and  the  early  morning  scenes  along  its  length  are  always  at- 
tractive.  Spanning  the  canal  are  a  number  of  quaint  bndges; 
formerlv  certain  of  these  were  of  wood  strung  with  huge 
beams  (vigas),  whence  the  stream  perhaps  derives  its  name. 

Large  flat-bottomed  boats  (called  canoas)  18-20  ft.  long  and  5-6  ft. 
broad,  and  smaller  craft  {chalupas)  propelled,  Venetian-like,  by  an  In- 
dián and  a  pole,  ply  for  hire  on  the  viga,  and  they  are  often  enfi^aced  by 
Íiarties  who  wisn  to  make  excursions  to  Sanla  AniUtf  Mexteaicinoo, 
xtacaico.  Laké  Chalco  or  Xochimüco.  Bargaining  is  necessary  as  there 
are  no  fixed  prices  and  the  boatmen  are  apt  to  demand  absurd  prices.  Evén 
these  prices  are  doubled  on  Fríday  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  other  dÚM 
defieUa.  The  boats  are,  as  a  rule.  most  in  demand  between  6  and  9  a.  ic 
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The  usual  faré  to  Santa  Anita  and  retumis  $1.50rS2.  An  a^reement 
should  bereached  before  embarking  upon  a  long  excursion.  Motor-boats 
at  $2.50  the  hr.  and  $15  the  day  are  alsó  to  be  had. 

At  the  city  end  of  the  canal  stand  two  huge  bronzé  statues, 
in  questionable  taste,  of  alleged  ínhabitants  of  the  Valley  o£ 
Mexico  before  the  Conquest.  These  statues  were  unveiled 
(Sept.  16,  1891)  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  Paseo  de  la  Reformál 
but  adverse  eriticism  caused  their  removal  hither.  They  weigh 
four  tons  each,  were  cast  in  Mexico,  and  cost  $80,000.  At  in- 
tervals  along  the  canal  may  be  seen  the  one-time  chinampaSf 
now  statíonary  and  intersected  by  a  multipUcity  of  tiny 
canals,  along  which  glide  small  Indián  canoes.  The  waste 
waters  of  the  Canal  Nációnál j  and  the  contiguous  Canal  de 
TezonÜef  are  utilized  to  flush  the  sewers  {atarjeas)  of  the  cap- 
ital.  The  Comisión  Hidrográfica  Mexicana,  under  the  super- 
vision  of  govemment  engineers,  have  a  number  of  hydraulic 
works  under  project  in  connection  with  the  Vigay  Laké  Chalco 
and  XochimucOj  and  the  dístant  Lago  de  Texcoco.  The  travel- 
ler  interested  in  the  Flower  Festival  referred  to  above,  is 
.advised  to  consult  the  daily  newspapers,  which  usually  adver- 
tise  the  fiesta  in  advance.  The  district  through  which  the 
canal  runs  is  unclean,  and  the  inhabitants  are  not  distin- 
guished  for  inteÜigence  or  probity.  Far  to  the  right  of  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  canal  are  Tlalpan  and  the  Country  Club,  de- 
scribed  at  p.  407. 

The  weather-beaten  old  Church  of  San  Antonio  Abadj 
flanking  the  calzada  of  the  same  name,  in  the  extrémé  S.-E. 

Eortion  of  the  city  (Pl.  H,  6),  was  erected  in  1628  by  certain 
rothers  called  Canónigos  ReguLares  del  Orden  de  San  Antonio 
Ahad  de  Viena  —  regular  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Anthony 
the  Abbot  of  Vienna.  The  site  was  that  of  a  hermitage  which 
dated  from  1530,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  the  fírst 
Spanish  buildings  erected  in  the  New  World. 

The  old  calzada  was  pre-Iberian,  and  förmed  one  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal  causeways  leading  from  the  mainland  to  the  water-locked  city  of 
TenoehliUán.  According  to  early  chroniclers  it  was  very  wide,  and  eight 
horsemen  ridine  abreast  could  pass  along  it  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
The  old  Astec  fortress  of  Xóloc  (god  of  all  double  and  distorted  things) 
flanked  this  highway  and  gave  its  name  to  the  district.  It  is  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  stronsest  of  cdl  the  Aztec  defences,  surrounded  by  a  massive 
Wall  10  ft.  high;  by  a  deep  moat  si>anned  by  a  draw-bridge  (vttenie 
Uvadism)  and  surmounted  oy  two  high  towers.  Cortés  travelled  this 
causeway  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  Aztec  stronghold,  and  later  he  in- 
trenched  himself  in  the  Xoloc  fortress  and  used  it  as  one  of  the  points  from 
which  he  besieged  the  city. 

Near  by  is  the  equally  historic  eh.  of  Santa  Crva  AcaÜan 
roftentimes  called  San  Antonio  Abad)y  which  dates  from  a 
later  period,  and  was  erected  by  adherents  of  the  Seraphic 
Order.  It  is  now  a  resort  of  the  lower  class.  (The  suburb  toward 
the  S.  was  known  in  Aztec  times  as  Xochi-AcaÜán.)  The  in- 
terest attaching  to  it  is  purely  historic. 
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The  Colegio  'de  la  Paz  (so  called  in  honor  of  President 
Ignacío  Comonfort's  daughter),  popularly  knownas  Colegio 
DB  LAS  VizcAiNAs  (Pl.  G,  5),  by  reason  of  its  foundatíon  by 
three  rich  Bizcayan  merchants  of  MexicoCityin  1732,islike- 
wise  known  as  the  Colegio  de  San  Ignacío  (deLoyóla),  to 
whom  it  was  originally  dedicated,  and  bjr  whose  name  it  was 
oríginally  called.  The  handsome  chapel  is  still  known  by  this 
title.  The  old  structure,  in  the  severe  Baroijue  style,  —  almost 
a  counterpart  of  the  great  Colegio  de  San  Ildefonso,  —  is  one 
of  the  sturdiest  and  most  impressive  relics  of  Spanish  Colonial 
times  to  be  found  in  the  Mexican  capital.  The  great  building, 
with  a  f rontage  (on  the  Calle  de  las  Vizcainas)  of  nearly  500  f eet, 
covers  an  area  of  nearly  25,000  yards,  and  commands  atten- 
tion  by  its  giant  bulk,  and  by  the  irregularity  of  its  walls; 

Í)ortions  of  which  ha  ve  sunk  far  below  the  pavement.  By 
acing  the  edifice  and  running  the  eye  down  the  W.  side,  then 
along  the  front  from  r.  to  1.,  one  gets  a  fair  idea  of  how  the 
foundatíon  of  this  tremendously  heavy  building  has  sunk  intő 
the  yielding  soil.  Somé  of  the  huge  walls  are  many  feet  thick. 
The  small  cubes  of  red-stained  tezontle,  of  which  they  are- 
built,  förmed  the  favorité  construction  matériái  in  the  capital 
ín  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  This  one-time  beautiful 
building  (which  cost  over  one  millión  pesos  to  construct) 
now  stands  in  an  xmsavory  neighborhood  whose  emphatic 
quality  is  dirt.  A  number  of  tawary  little  shops  and  factories 
(the  annual  rental  from  which  yields  an  income  of  about  six 
thousand  pesos)  pierce  the  sides  and  rear  of  the  Colegio  and 
give  the  exteriőr  the  appearance  of  a  príson  or  a  factory. 
Hard  by  the  immense  central  court  of  the  interior  are  six 
smaller  patioSf  with  many  corridors  and  arches.  Albeit  the 
huge  building  possesses  many  quaint  windows,  gargoyles 
and  whatnot,  tne  malodorous  surroundings  detract  from  a 
visit.  The  schools  are  deserving  institutions.  In  the  rear 
of  the  huge  structure  is  the  Plaza  de  las  Vizcainas. 

One  square  E.  of  the  Colegio  de  la  PaZy  in  the  old  Parroquia 
de  la  Regina,  and  ílanking  the  odoriferous  plazuela  of  the 
same  name  (Pl.G,  5),  is  the  dilapidated,  but  once  magnifícent 
Church  of  la  Regina  Cceli  (Queen  of  Heaven),  erected  in  1573  by 
the  Concepdonistas,  to  whom  is  alsó  due  the  newer  Hospitál  de 
Concepdón  Beistegui,  next  door  on  the  E.  The  attractíve  old 
tile  inset  in  the  tower  wall,  though  now  in  a  ruinous  state. 
is  sufficiently  intact  to  acquaint  the  traveller  with  the  date  of 
its  foundatíon,  of  the  fact  that  its  erection  was  sanctioned  by 
a  Pontifical  decree  of  Popé  Gregorio  XIII,  through  a  Nuncio 
Apostólico  of  June  9, 1578,  and  of  the  august  celebratíon  which 
in  1773  commemorated  the  second  centenary  of  its  existence; 
^ving  alsó  the  names  of  somé  of  the  prelates  who  took  a  prom- 
inent  part.  The  allegorical  bas-relief  work  above  the  É.  en- 
trance  is  fást  crumbling  to  decay.  The  one-time  attractíve, 
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but  now  tawdry,  interior  is  interesting  chiefly  for  a  dozen  or 
cnore  splendid  old  gilded  Churngueresque  altars  and  reredos, 
3ach  with  a  maze  of  fígures  and  iigarines,  and  with  many 
small  paintings,  somé  copied^fter  the  style  of  the  Muríllo 
^chool.  The  best  of  these  reredos  is  at  the  main  altar,  at  the 
W,  end  of  the  single  na  ve.  In  the  chapel  which  faces  the  en- 
brance  are  three  reredos^  and  over  the  entrance  is  an  inscrip- 
bion  with  the  date  1733,  relatíng  to  the  dedication  of  the 
3hapel.  The  tile  insets  in  the  red-stained  dome  are  attractive. 
íjii  Hospicio  DE  PoBRBS  (Asvlum  for  the  Poor),  a  laree  and 
mposing  structure  on  the  Tlcípan  car-line,  S.  of  the  Palado 
Nadonal  (I  M.),  was  completed  m  1905  at  a  cost  of  $1,400,000. 
[t  was  founded  in  1765,  by  the  Precentor  Dr.  Femando  Ortiz 
dortés ;  is  operated  on  non-sectarian  lines,  and  supported  by 
Glovemment.  The  (1000)  pupils  are  taught  useful  árts  and 
brades.  Somé  fine  specimens  of  needle-work  are  made  by  the 
ZJlÁs,  The  institution  is  known  alsó  as  the  Hospicio  de  Ninos, 

North-East  Quarters  of  the  City. 

Ghubch  and  Plaza  de  Santo  Dominqo.  Escubla  Nációnál  db  Mb- 
MCiNA.  Thb  Inquisition.  Churchbs  ofLa  Encarnaciön,  Santa  Cata- 
LiNA  DB  Sbna,  Santa  Catarina  Mártír,  San  Antonio  Tepito,  El  Car- 
icEN,  Santiago  Tlaltelolco,  Santa  Inbs,  Santa  Terbsa  la  Antigua. 
EscuELA  Nációnál  Preparatobia  (/San  Ildefonso) ;  Escubla  db  Juris- 

PRUDENCIA.  ChURCH  OF  NUESTRA  ÖENORA  DE  LoRETO.  Ch.  OF  SaNTA 

Fbresa  la  Nueva.  Casa  de  Moneda.  Churchbs  of  Jbsus  Mabía,  La 
3ANTÍ8IMA  Trinidad,  La  Soledad  db  Santa  Cruz.  Thb  San  Lázabo 
DisTRicT.  La  Pbnitenciaría. 

Following  the  i",  2^  and  3^  CaUes  de  Santo  Domingo  which 
extend  northward  (9  squares  to  the  Ave.  Peralvillo)  from  the 
N.-W.  comer  of  the  Plaza  Mayor^  we  come  to  a  long,  narrow 
plazuela  at  the  farthest  end  of  which  stands  (Pl.  H,  3)  the 
Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  all  that  now  remains  of  the  one- 
üme  great  monasteiy  and  central  Church  of  the  Dominican 
Order  m  New  Spain.  This  order,  founded  in  Tolosa,  Spain,  by 
Santo  Domingo  de  Guzmany  and  approved  by  Popé  Honorius 
III,  in  1223,  was  extended  to  Mexico  by  the  missionary  monks 
of  the  order,  who  reached  Mexico  from  Hispaniola  June  23, 
1526.  The  first  building  erected  for  them  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  College  of  Medicine,  immediately  across  the  street 
from  the  present  ch.  In  1530  a  monastery  was  built  on  land 
adjoining  the  ch.  on  the  W.,  and  both  were  destroyed  by  the 
great  inundation  of  1716.  When  the  present  ch.  was  com- 
pleted (at  a  cost  of  $200,000)  and  dedicated,  Aug.  3,  1736, 
it  was  considered  the  finest  structure  in  the  city.  It  is  stiU 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Baroque  architecture 
in  Mexico.   Enclosed  within  the  high  wall,*  which  once  sui> 

1  The  fine  old  daustro  was  built  after  the  Italian  style  and  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  its  kind  in  New  Spain.  The  Walls  were  adomed  with  a 
splendid  collection  of  paintings,  by  Migud  Cabrera,  representing  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Santo  Domingo.  Several  Autos-de-Fe  were  celebrated  in  the 
Santo  Domingo  doister  by  the  Inquisition. 
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rounded  it,  was  a  fine  chapel  (dedicated  Feb.  19, 1757),  known 
as  the  Tercer  Orden  de  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  CapÚla  dd  Rosario, 
both  long  since  demolished.  The  fonner  was  the  work  of 
Loremo  Rodriguez,  and  was  a  ^e  example  of  the  Chvrngyer" 
esque.  The  pretty  garden  which  faces  the  eh.  once  förmed  a 
portion  of  the  immense  átrium. 

The  still  stately  f agadé,  quaint  tower  and  fíne  dome  show 
to  good  advantage  against  the  green  of  the  palms  and  flowers. 
The  edifice  is  constructed  of  a  porous  amygdaloid,  stained 
a  Hght  wine  red,  —  a  favorité  color  with  eariy  Öpanish  archi- 
teets.  The  half-obliterated  figures  and  minor  sculptures  of 
the  fagade,  as  far  as  they  have  survived  the  riots  which  fol- 
lowed  the  Reform  Laws,  are  good  examples  of  Spanish  crafts- 
manship.  Ex-votos,  jubilee-circulars,  notices  of  difundones 
and  whatnot,  adom  the  massive  carved  wood  doors  and  the 
time-stained  buttresses.  The  generál  appearánce  of  the  edi- 
fice is  oneof  great  age.  A  small  tendajon  (shop)  has  burrowed 
its  way,  liké  a  cancerous  growth,  intő  the  W.  comer  beneath 
the  tower,  and  a  commonplace,  narrow  secnlar  structure  nms 
the  length  of  the  W.  side.  The  fine  bells  which  once  hung  in 
the  now  tottering  camvaruirio  were  removed  after  the  passage 
of  the  Refonn  Laws.  The  tile-covered  dmborio — visible  from 
a  great  distance — is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  church. 
Its  Windows  let  a  flood  of  light  on  the  main  altar  and  the  tran- 
septs.  The  cruciform  andfinelyproportionedinterior  is  lighted 
by  many  stained  glass  windows  of  modem  make.  The  lofty 
Román  vauit  which  springs  fröin  the  single  huge  nave  is 
bome  by  16  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  decorated  in  white 
and  gold. 

We  enter  beneath  the  huge  organ  loft ;  the  first  chapel  on 
the  left  is  that  of  the  Corazon  de  Jesus,  neariy  always  closed. 
The  2d,  of  SarUa  Ana;  3d,  De  la  Santísima  Trinidad,  and  the 
4th,  one  of  the  most  omate  in  the  church,  the  CapiHa  dd 
Rosario,  This  chapel,  erected  to,replace  the  one  severedfrom 
the  church  by  the  opening  of  a  street  through  the  monastery 
grounds,  is  the  most  revered.  The  walls  are  covered  with  gilt 
fleur-de-lys,  and  the  ceiling  with  a  painting  of  the  Vii^n  sup- 
rounded  by  cherubim.  Adjacent  is  the  CapiUa  de  los  DoloreSf 
and  beyond  this  is  the  Chapel  of  El  Santo  Cristo  dél  Noviciado, 
We  now  come  to  the  fine  AÜar  de  Covadonga ;  a  richly  carved 
mass  of  wood  in  the  Churrigueresque  style,  with  many  paint- 
ings,  figurines  and  sculptures  in  the  recesses,  which  fiUs  the 
end  of  the  transept  and  dates  from  the  erectionof  the  church. 
The  retention  of  these  fine  specimens  of  Churrigvera's  singular 
art  gives  an  ideaofwhat  theold-timesplendorof  the  eh.  must 
have  been.  The  pictures  have  only  their  antiquity  to  recom- 
mend  them ;  the  saints  are  carved  in  the  bold  but  crude  manner 
characteristic  of  the  early  Spanish  craftsmen.  We  follow  the 
altar  railing  {comvlgaiorio),  pass  through  a  small  doorand  on 
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»eneath  two  low  arches  to  a  huge  carved  wood  door  leading 
ato  the  sacristy  —  immediately  behind  the  aUar  mayor, 
lere  the  sacristán  exhibits  a  jQumber  of  huge  paintin^  of  no 
rtistic  value,  and  a  fairly  good  picture  of  the  Crucifixion  and 
►f  San  Ildefonso  —  painters  unknown.  The  two  heavily  carved 
Ipanish  chairs,  upholstered  in  faded  silk,  are  used  on  special 
iccasions,  and  only  by  high  chureh  functionaries. 

We  reenter  the  ambulatory  and  pass  in  front  of  the  maih 
Itar,  which  is  in  a  semicircular  sanctuary  enclosed  by  a 
hancel  railing,  and  reached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  On 
ither  side  are  life-size  fígures  of  angels,  resting  on  masses  of 
louds  and  flanked  by  overdressed  fígures  beneath  canopies. 
The  superstructiu^  is  borne  by  four  massive  cream-colored 
yorinthiancolunms  with  gilt  capitals  and  bases.  A  Cristo  rest- 
ng  on  a  silver  cloud,  backed  by  a  golden  sunburst,  and 
idomed  with  cherubim  heads,  is  the  central  fígure.  Six  tall 
]!orinthian  columns  and  several  fígures  of  the  Apostles  add  an 
nharmonious  mass  of  color  to  an  ensemble  wmch  beárs  the 
tamp  of  mediocrity. 

The  left  transept  is  fiiled  by  the  huge  gilded  Akar  dd 
^agrariOj  a  companion  piece  to  the  one  opposite.  It  is  Chur' 
igveresqtte;  with  a  wealth  of  rich  carving,  ngurines,  paintings 
md  relics.  Many  gilt  lamps  swing  before  these  altars,  which 
íre  rarely  free  from  the  smoke  of  buming  candles.  Adjacent 
8  the  CapiUa  de  Santa  Juana  de  Aza.  FoUowing  this  is  the 
7.  de  la  Lvz.  Crossing  the  exit  leading  to  the  C(Me  dd  Sepul- 
TO  de  Santo  DomingOf  we  come  to  the  CapiUa  de  Santo  Tomáa 
le  Aquino,  wherein  one  may  sometimes  see  a  large  glass  case 
sontaining  a  seated  fígure  of  Christ,  —  an  anguished,  sangui- 
lary  and  thoroughly  saddening  spectacle.  The  next  chapel, 
iedicated  to  Ija  Virgen  de  Guadalupe,  contains  five  interesting 
)ictures  of  the  Virgin,  as  she  appeared  to  Jüan  Diego  (p.  394). 
The  next,  and  last,  is  the  Churrigueresque  chapel  of  San  Jósé, 
vith  very  elaborate  carvings. 

Above  the  confessionals  are  life-size  fígures,  on  huge  brack- 
5ts,  of  SarUa  Caialina  de  Sena;  S.  Raimundo;  S.  Catalina  Rizi; 
5.  Gomalo;  S.  Jacinto;  S.  Antonio  and  others.  The  stained 
jlass  Windows  of  the  clerestory  are  all  modem.  The  color 
;0ne  of  the  interior  is  magenta,  which  imparts  an  odd  aspect. 

The  most  curious  object  in  the  chureh  is  the  Santo  Entierro 
,holy  interment),  a  life-size,  recumbent  Cristo  with  the  head, 
inns  and  feet  showing  :  the  latter  qí  brown  ivory  with  white 
lails.  This  fígure  (of  undoubted  antiquity)  is  wheeled  about 
ihe  chureh,  and  at  times  is  placed  in  certain  of  the  capiüas, 
[t  is  much  venerated,  and  the  feet  are  kissed  smooth  in  places. 
Before  the  Reform  Laws  prohibited  religious  street  processions, 
t  was  the  custom  to  convey  this  fígure,  at  the  head  of  a  multi- 
tude,  on  Good  Friday,  to  the  chureh  of  Im  Concepciőn.  It  has  a 
30unterpart  in  the  shríne  of  the  Sacro  Monté  at  Amecameca, 
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The  CajnUa  dd  Senor  de  la  Expiación,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Pkusuda  de  Santo  Domingo,  is  a  dependency  of  the  church, 
and  fonnerly  stood  within  the  monastery  walls.  It  is  the 
chosen  shríne  of  certain  Indians,  and  the  visitor  is  apt  to 
unwittingly  carry  away  minute  entomological  specimens  which 
rightfully  belong  to  them.  The  chapel  contains  nothing  of 
interest ;  the  altar  is  a  mass  of  incongruous  coloríng,  and  is 
oíten  so  smothered  in  flowers  that  their  fragrance  is  almost 
overpowering.  The  credulous  believe  the  Dominicans  buried 
much  treasupe  beneath  the  church  before  the  passage  öf  the 
Reform  Laws,  and  many  excavations  ha  ve  been  made  in  ef- 
forts  to  locate  it.  The  eh.  walls  were  badly  eracked  by  the 
earthquake  of  April,  1907. 

The  Plazubla  de  Santo  Domingo,  better  known  as  the 
Jardin  de  la  Corregidora  Domingiiez  (because  of  the  bronzé 
fígure  of  this  heroiné  which  adoms  it),  was  long  called  the 
Jardin  Juarez,  and  is  yet  spoken  of  by  this  name.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  city  vlazas;  the  portales  (on  the  west),  with 
their  22  time-stained  coiumns,  were  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
early  Viceroys.  A  number  of  patriotic  Mexicans  were  shot  here 
during  the  French  intervention.  Thé  Guadalupe  tram-cars 
stop  near  the  church. 

The  Escuela  Nációnál  de  Medicina  (National  School  of 
Medicine),  opposite  the  church  and  plaza  of  Santo  Domingo, 
faces  the  Street  formerly  called  Sepulcro  (sepulchre)  de 
Santo  Domingo.  The  buildmg  (open  all  day,  free  to  visitors) 
which  houses  the  School  ofM&iicme  was  erected  1732-36  as  the 
Tribunal  del  Santo  Oficio  (Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition)  on 
the  site  of  the  first  Dominican  convent  built  in  Mexico.  It 
was  long  the  headquarters  of  this  detestable  org^nization,  and 
many  of  the  rooms  were  used  as  cells  for  victims.  The  edi- 
fice  contains  a  fine  amphitheatre,  a  very  ample  and  quaint 
patio,  an  observatory,  and  a  biblioteca  with  about  3,000 
volumes,  mostly  in  Spanish.  Mexicans  ha  ve  a  particular  rev- 
erence  for  this  house  (of ten  referred  to  as  the  Ca>sa  Chata — flat- 
nosed  house  —  on  account  of  its  rounded  front)  because  the 
celebrated  Mexican  poet  Manuel  Acuna  (comp.  p.  clx)  poi- 
soned  himself  here  (Dec.  6,  1873)  over  a  love-afiair.  Note  the 
curious  architectural  feature  of  the  patio  j  the  oomer  pillars, 
or  supports  of  the  upper  cloister  being  missing. 

The  Inanisitlon,  or  Tribunai  dd  Santo  Oficio,  a  Spanish  iastitution 
founded  about  1480  by  Tomásde  Torquemada  (itsnrst  Inquisitor General), 
began  active  work  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  about  1481 .  According  to  the 
best  authorities,  írom  that  date  to  1808,  it  bumed  34,612  peraons  alive. 


tj^jav   c»uuxa\yKvavo,   akuu*    va^uw   <->c»v«>    vvr    a^^vv^,    tv    ltuiaav/v*    t#-z,vr««i    ^^%i^al\fMta   •■»««• 

18,048  in  effigy,  and  imprisoned  288,109,  —  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
every  one  of  tncse  being  duly  confiscated. 

The  Dominicans  founded  the  Holy  Office  in  Mexico  City  in  1571.  The 
royal  order  authorizing  it  was  issuecl  Aug.  16,  1570.  Pedro  Moya  de  Con- 
treras  was  the  first  Inquisitor  General  of  New  Spain  (Mexico),  Guatemala 


íreras  was  tne  nrst  inquisitor  uenerai  oi  iNew  spain  (.Mexico;,  uuatemaia 
and  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  headquarters  in  Mexico  City,  The 
Indians  were  ezempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Santo  O/ieio,  whote 
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trémendous  powers  were  exercised  against  all  unbelievers.  The  prinoipal 
crímes  punished  by  the  society  were  heresy,  sorcery,  polygamy,  seduc- 
tion  and  imposture.  Death  by  buming  was  the  penalty  iaflicted  uppn 
those  whose  opinions  were  at  variance  with  those  of  the  church  or  its 
instruments.  Where  the  crime  was  of  a  mild  nature  the  victims  were 
strangled  before  being  bumed.  So  terriíic  were  the  powers  of  this  alleged 
Hely  Office  that  the  Spanish  Viceroys  in  New  Spain  trembled  before  ite 
mandates.  One  redoubtable  Viceroy,  when  cálled  before  the  officers  of 
the  Inquisition,  took  the  precaution  of  going  with  astrong  body-guard  of 
soldiers,  and  of  advising  the  Inquisitor  that  nis  men  had  orders  to  attack 
the  place  if  he,  the  Viceroy,  did  not  re-appear  on  the  street  in  agiven  time. 
The  first  Auio-de-Fe  was  celebrated  in  Mexico  City  in||574,  and  21  per- 
sons.perished.  The  last  victim  was  the  revolutionary  patriot  and  hero 
Generál  Jósé  Maria  Morelos,  who,  after  being  tortured  by  the  inquisitors 
as  "  an  unconfessed  heretic,  an  abetter  of  heretics,  a  disturber  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical  hierarchy,  a  profaner  of  the  holy  sacraments,  a  traitor  to  God, 
to  the  King  and  to  the  Fope,"  was  shot  (by  the  royaiists)  Dec.  22,  1816. 

El  Templo  db  Nuestra  Seí^ora  de  la  Encarnación 
flanks  the  4*^  CaUe  de  Donceles  (Pl.  H,  4),  and  was  erected  for 
the  once  powerful  and  wealthy  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Con- 
cepcionisíos;  establishöd  in  Mexico  in  1593.  It  was  begun  Dec. 
18,  1639,  and  completed  Mch.  7,  1648,  and  when  dedicated 
its  pomp  andsplendorattracted  the  attention  of  all  the  city, 
and  the  structure  was  considered  one  of  the  finest  that  had 
been  erected  in  the  Colonial  metropolis.  The  one-time  fine 
cloister  adjoining  was  added  more  than  acentury  later(1790), 
and  until  recent  times  it  was  considered  oné  of  the  show 

Í)laces  of  the  city.  When  this  convent  and  church  were  secu- 
arized  by  the  Reform  Law  edict,  the  church  holdings  were 
found  tp  be  over  one  millión  pesos.  Many  splendid  pictures 
that  once  adorned  the  walls  were  removed  to  the  Académia 
de  San  Carlos,  described  at  p.  308.  The  faded  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  over  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  beneath  the 
organ  loft  is  a  reíic  of  better  days.  The  several-times  reno- 
vated  interior  of  the  eh.  shows  all  the  symptoms  of  the  decline 
of  art  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  edifices.  The  darksome  sacristy 
has  a  dado  of  blue  and  white  tiles  that  is  an  interesting  relic 
of  the  early  adomment  of  the  eh.  The  time-stained  fa9ade, 
with  its  massive  boss-studded  doors  and  rich  carving,  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  17th  cent.  work.  The  allegorical  subject 
carved  in  bas-relief  above  the  E.  portai  represents  the  mar- 
tyrdom  of  San  Lorenzo.  That  over  the  W.  entrance  depicts 
a  scerie  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  The  profusely  decorated 
dome,  with  religious  inscriptions  in  tile-work,  and  the  belfry 
in  the  Mvdéjar  style  are  both  quaint  and  attractive. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Catalina  de  Sena  (Pl.  H,  4),  on  the 
5"  Calle  del  Relox  (3  squares  N.  from  the  Cathedral),  has  been 
so  clipped  and  reduced  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  origi- 
nál structure  remains.  It  was  primarily  a  conventual  eh., 
erected  (Aug.  15,  1615,  dedicated  Mch.  7,  1623)  by  the  efforts 
of  certain  women  of  the  Dominican  faith,  and  when  the  fine 
old  Jesuit  College  of  San  Ildefonso,  hard  by,  and  the  then 
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beautiful  convent  and  eh.  of  La  Encamación  were  at  the  ze- 
nith  of  their  wealth  and  popularity,  it  förmed  one  of  the  trinity 
that  was  a  power  in  New  Spain.  Relics  of  its  former  greatness 

—  and  the  chief  sights  of  the  interior  —  are  the  still  íme 
ChurrigiLeresque  altars  and  reredos;  now  somewhat  marred 
by  time.  The  reredo  which  occupies  the  N.  end  of  the  single 
nave  is  the  finest  of  the  three.  The  many  santos  in  high  relief, 
and  the  score  or  more  medallion  paintings  almost  mdden  in 
the  maze  of  cf^íng  and  gilding,  are  not  without  interest.  On 
the  S.  wall  is  a  large,  unframed  painting,  La  Virgeú  del 
Rosario  y  La  Comunidad,  which  is  attributed  to  Eduardo 
de  Tresgverras  (p.  cliii) .  The  convent  was  suppressed  by  the 
Reform  Laws,  and  the  present  eh.,  with  its  air  of  tawdry  de- 
cormn,  promises  soon  to  go  the  way  of  those  which  ^)th  oen- 
tury  utiütarianism  considers  a  bar  to  commercial  expansion. 

Two  squares  N.  of  the  Plaza  de  Santo  Domingo  is  tne  dilapi- 
datedCnuRCH  of  Santa  Catarina  Mártír  (Pl.H,  3),  which 
stands  upon  the  site  (6th  Calle  de  Santo  Domingo)  of  a  more 
primitive  eh.,  and  was  dedicated  in  1662.  The  foot  stone  of 
the  Santa,  who  stands  in  a  niche  above  the  entranee,  bears  a 
carved  date,  1667.  When  the  ecclesiastieal  property  was 
seeularized,  this  eh.  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  in 
the  Capital.  It  is  now  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness, 
and  is  scarcely  worth  visiting. 

San  Antonio  Tepito,  facing  the  Plaza  de  Tepito  (Pl.H,  2), 
in  a  neighborhood  where  soap  is  made,.  but  apparently  never 
nsed,  is  now  the  chosen  temple  of  a  class  whose  artistic  sense 
is  atrophied.  The  santos  of  the  tumble-down  little  chapel 
are  physical  wrecks,  and  the  place  is  not  worth  visitine. 

NuESTRA  Se&ora  DEL  Carmen  (Pl.  H,  3),  a  very  old  cnurch 
facing  the  Plaza  del  Carmen  (dates  from  about  1590)  with 
a  new  fa<?ade  and  a  bizarre  dome  with  blue,  white  and  yellow 
tiles  (in  the  Mvdéjar  style)  that  serves  as  a  landmark  in  the 
neighborhood,  was  erected  by  members  of  the  Carmelite  order 
and  was  redecorated  in  1908.   Its  spick-and-span  appearance 

—  heightened  by  the  neat  little  circular  garden  facing  it  — 
f orms  a  bright  spot  in  a  somewhat  frowsy  neighborhood.  The 
wheel  window  below  the  clock  is  one  of  the  few  of  its  kind  to 
be  seen  in  Mexican  churches.  The  Catalonian  campanario  is 
quaint.  The  interior  of  the  eh.  is  noteworthy  for  its  white 
marble  altars.  The  new  and  nesit  pkusuela,  which  stands  just 
to  the  E.  with  its  palms  and  parterres  of  fiowers,  is  indicative 
of  the  civiemovementtoward  cleansing  the  hitherto  unsightly 
spots  of  the  capital.  The  feast  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Carmen 
is  usually  observed  in  this  eh.  with  special  ceremonies.  The 
large,  factory-like  building  to  the  E.  of  the  eh.  is  the  Pablo 
Aí orcno  primary  sehool. 

The  Church  op  Santiago  Tlaltelolco  (Pl.  G,  2),  in  the 
yards  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  at  the  Santiago 
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custom-house  (adttana),  was  one  of  the  fírst "  domed  churches  " 
to  be  erected  in  New  Spain.  Dating  from  about  1543,  it  was 
long  the  centre  of  an  Indián  parroquia  where  certain  of  the 
disciples  of  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante  taught  the  Indians  "Latin, 
logic  and  philosophy."  At  one  time  the  eh.  contained  a  stone 
font  in  which  it  was  claimed  Jtuin  Diego  was  baptized.  The  old 
school  is  now  used  as  a  govemment  barrack  and  the  eh.  as  a 
storehouse  f  or  baled  cotton. 

The  Churchof  Santa  Ines  (Pl.  H,  4),  on  the  comer  of  the 
2*  Calle  de  Moneda  and  the  1*  Académia,  diagonally  aeross 
from  the  San  Carlos  Academyy  founded  in  1600  (dedicated 
Jan.  20, 1770)  by  the  nuns  of  the  Concevciónistas  as  a  convent, 
is  the  customary  type  of  conventual  cn.  in  Mexico,  —  a  long, 
single  nave,  with  barrel-arched  vauiting.  The  interior,  newly 
decorated  and  reached  through  two  entrances,  is  uninteresting. 
The  massive  wood  doors,  carved  in  low  relief,  represent  scenes 
from  the  l^end  of  Santa  IneZy  and  suggest  bronzé  treatment. 
Yellow  and  blue  strips  of  glazed  tiles  omament  the  dome. 
After  the  suppression  of  the  convent,  the  eh.  was  dis- 
mantled  and  closed  for  two  decades.  It  was  re-opened  June 
11,  1883. 

In  the  short  and  narrow  Calle  Lic.  Verdad  (Pl.  H,  4),  which 
leads  N.  from  the  Caüe  de  Moneda  and  intersects  it  at  the  N. 
8ide  of  the  Pakuno  Nacionalf  stands  the  one>time  magnifícent, 
and  still  very  imposing,  Church  of  Santa  Teresa  la  Antigua 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  S.  T.  la  Nueva  referred  to  at 
p.  363),  begun  Oct.  8, 1678,  and  completed  and  dedicated  Sept. 
10,  168Í4.  It  owes  its  origin  to  certain  members  of  the  Car- 
mdüe  Order  of  Santa  Teresa^  which  was  established  (at 
Puebla)  in  New  Spain  in  1604.  The  important  dome  was  erected 
near  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.,  by  Don  Antonio  Gomalez 
VelasqueZj  who  came  from  Spain  as  the  first  professor  of  ar- 
chitecture  for  the  San  Carlos  Academy  of  Fine  Árts.  The 
critical  traveller  wiU  not  fail  to  note  the  tipsy  character  of  the 
structure,  the  rear  of  which  is  sunken  and  is  lower  than  the 
faiadé.  The  impression  one  receives  is  that  the  church  is  arch- 
ing  backward  in  pained  surprise  at  sight  of  the  new  structures 
opposíte,  and  at  the  generál  air  of  progress  notioeable  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  old  gargoyles  and  star  windows  are  quaint 
and  attractive.  Of  the  two  entrances  the  S.  one  is  most  used. 
The  interior  is  gloomy,  but  this  is,  in  a  measure,  offset  by  the 
generál  air  of  elegance  noted  in  the  fine  chapel  of  El  Senor  de 
Santa  Teresa,  with  its  many  pictures,  rich  decorations  (modem) 
and  marbled  altar.  The  sacristy  (at  the  r.)  reminds  one  of  a 
new  bank  office.  The  interior  of  the  shapely  dome  can  be 
studied  to-good  advantage  from  this  chapel.  The  large  picture 
on  the  r.  wall  (notable  for  its  good  cotor)  is  a  copy  of  the 
Transfiguration  by  Rafael.  The  companion  picture,  on  the  N. 
wall,  a  copy  of  Titian's  Asaumption,  is  by  the  same  painter,  J, 
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Cordero,  and  both  date  from  1857.  As  the  Sacred  Wafer  is 
kept  on  the  altar  beneath  the  last-named  painting,  visitors  are 
not  expected  to  pass  behind  the  railing. 

The  most  venerated  object  in  the  eh.  is  a  erucifix  alleged 
to  ha  ve  been  brought  from  Spain  in  1545  and  placed  in  a 
eh.  in  a  mining  town  (Cardonal)  in  the  state  of  Hidalgó, 
where  it  was  known  as  El  Santo  Cristo  de  Cardonal.  Time 
destroyed  its  charm  and  it  was  cast  intő  the  flames  —  which 
refused  to  consume  it.  It  was  then  buried,  but  on  being  dug 
up  later  it  was  found  uninjured,  and,  what  was  more  marvel- 
lous,  restored,  in  a  measure,  to  its  pristine  beauty.  Convinced 
that  a  miracle  had  been  performed,  the  Archbishop  of  Mex- 
ico,  Jüan  Perez  de  la  Semay  caused  the  erucifix  to  be  cherished, 
and  in  1634,  his  successor,  Francisco  Mamo  de  Zúfíiga, 
erected  a  chapel  for  its  safe-keeping.  Later,  when  it  was  re- 
moved  to  Mexico  City,  the  people  of  Cardonal  showed  that 
they  had  been  but  little  benefited  by  the  divine  example,  for 
they  pummelled,  and  so  háttered,  the  ambassador,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  rétire  to  the  hospitál.  The  fame  of  the  image 
was  increased  by  these  happenings,  and  its  cult  became  so 
great  that  the  present  church  of  Santa  Teresa  was  built  for 
its  accommodation.  The  splendid  dome,  the  chancel,  and 
part  of  the  vaulted  roof  were  badly  shattered  by  the  earth- 
quake  of  April  7,  1845,  and  a  fine  and-  curious  f resco  by  Rafael 
Jimeno  —  representing  the  fight  between  the  archbishop 's 
henchmen  and  the  popidaclw  of  Cardonal  —  was  unf ortu- 
nately  destroyed.  Singularly  enough,  the  miraculous  erucifix 
was  considerably  dama^ed.  Note  the  semi-circular  painting, 
The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  j  on  the  N.  wall  of  the  na  ve,  above 
the  organ  loft.  Únsigned  and  imdated. 

The  Escuela  Nációnál  Preparatoria  (National  Prepara- 
tory  Military  School),  housed  in  the  fine  old  Colegio  de  San 
Ildefonso  (Pl.  H,  4),  in  the  j^  cálle  of  the  same  name,is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  edifices  of  its  class  in  the  city.  It  is  an  un- 
usually  massive  structure,  very  large  and  long,  in  the  severe 
Baroque  style,  with  two  splendid  patios  and  a  faiadé  of  te- 
zonüe  stained  a  light  wine-red.  It  was  completed  (by  the  Jes- 
uits)  in  1749  at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  It  covers  nearly  an  entire 
city  block,  and  the  two  huge,  mediaeval-looking  doors,  and 
the  forty  or  more  quaint  windows  which  pierce  the  fagade, 
make  it  nighly  interesting.  The  double  doors  of  the  W.  section, 
wherein  is  the  Gov't  school  for  boys,  are  high,  finely  carved 
in  low  relief,  and  swung,  liké  all  tnose  of  the  early  buildings 
of  this  class,  on  massive  pivots,  let  intő  sofíits  in  the  floor 
and  ceiling.  The  doors  are  wide  enough  to  admit  a  troUey- 
car.  Over  the  entrance  is  a  handsome  allegorical  tablet  m 
white  marble.  By  passing  through  the  zaguan  and  intő  the 
patio  (no  fees)  one  can  sometimes  see  the  students  at  drill. 
This  cloistered  court  is  a  fine  example  of  the  old-style,  colon- 
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naded  pafoo  which,  though  distinctively  Moorish,  is  credited 
by  many  writers  to  the  early  Aztec  builders. 

The  E.  end  of  the  building,  with  its  cloister,  is  less  attractive 
than  the  W.  end.  Albeit  the  carved  wood  doors  are  made  to 
represent  their  counterparts  at  the  W.  end,  they  are  new  and 
date  from  1907.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  other  doore, 
and  are  surmounted  by  allegorical  figures,  and  encased  in  a 
very  good  example  of  a  reconstructed  Baroque  archway.  A 
long  line  of  plain  gargoyles  runs  the  length  of  the  roof  of  the 
structure,  and  on  a  rainy  day  the  streams  which  spout  from 
them  to  the  street  give  the  effect  of  scores  of  tiny  \jater- 
falls. 

The  sülería  in  the  Sdki  de  Actas  once  förmed  the  choir-stalls 
in  the  old  San  Agustin  church,  now  the  Biblioteca  Nációnál. 
Mr,  Baxter  consíders  *^  these  exquisitely  beautiful  choir  stalls 
(somewhat  damaged  by  time  and  neglect)  one  of  the  great 
artistic  sights  of  Mexico.  They  are  comparable  in  charm  to 
the  best  of  similar  work  in  Europe,  combining  the  rich  and 
^:^cef  ul  character  of  the  Free  Renaissance  with  something  of  the 
quaintly  naíve  spirit  of  Gothic  carving.  Their  date  is  un£iown, 
as  well  as  their  authorshíp,  but  they  probably  were  made  at 
the  time  of  the  dedication  of  the  eh.  in  1692.  That  they  were 
wrought  by  Mexican  hands  is  apparent  from  certain  touches 
of  local  color  in  various  reliefs  —  such  as  the  depiction  of 
monkeys  and  other  tropical  animals  in  scenes  üke  the  Garden 
of  Edén,  including  the  famous  Mexican  bird,  the  guacamayo, 
At  present  these  stalls  comprise  but  135  panels,  including  the 
one  with  the  beautiful  example  of  decorative  lettering  de- 
voted  to  the  customary  Hinc  est  Chonis.  Beside  the  large 
arched  panels  in  each  stall,  there  is  a  smaller  one  beneath, 
and  another  of  the  same  small  size  in  the  back  of  each  seat.  The 
bottom  of  every  seat,  which  shows  when  földed  up,  is  alsó 
carved  with  a  handsome  design.  The  purely  omamental 
carving  is  exceedingly  rich,  containing  many  charming  heads 
and  CTaceful  figures.  The  whole  design  is  excellent  in  form 
and  beautifuUy  proportioned."  In  this  same  hall  of  Cere- 
monies  are  two  great  murai  paintings  hy  Jósé  Antónia  Vaüejo: 
the  Holy  Family,  accompanied  by  angels,  bears  the  date  of 
1761.  The  Pentecost  of  liké  dimensions,  occupying  the  wall 
on  the  right  in  what  was  formerly  the  sácristy,  but  is  now  a 
portion  of  the  library,  ranks  as  one  of  the  painter's  best  works. 
It  shows  the  influence  of  Murillo  very  strongly. 

Liké  many  of  the  older  buildings  in  the  capital  this  one 
is  considerably  out  of  plmnb.  It  owes  its  existence  to  an  order 
promulgated  by  the  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Mexico  to  consolidate  their  several  existing  seminaries  intő  one 
institution,  and  it  represents  the  amalgamation  of  the  old- 
time  colleges  of  San  Gregorio,  San  Miguel,  San  Bernardo  and 
San  Pedro  y  San  Pabh,    The  conunemorative  tablet  (placed 
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in  1907)  in  this  school  refers  to  one  of  the  first  Professors  of 
Chemistry,  Don  Leopoldo  Rio  de  la  Loza,  who  taught  here 
between  1868  and  1872.  Beside  a  full  modem  equipment 
the  school  possesses  a  fine  coUection  of  replicas  in  chalk  of  the 
sculptured  masterpieces  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the  palace  of 
the  Medicis  of  Florence ;  alsó  a  library  of  somé  14,000  volumes, 
chiefly  for  the  school  work.  Across  the  street,  on  the  comer 
of  the  CaUes  de  Relox  and  San  Ildefönso,  is  the  new  Escuela 
de  Jurisprudenda  (School  of  Jiirisprudence)  in  the  Greek  style, 
completed  in  1908  at  a  cost  of  $250,000.  The  fine  Sala 
de  ÁctaSf  on  the  2d  floor,  is  decorated  and  possesses  a  hand- 
somé  silleT'ía 

The  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  d# Loreto  (Pl.  H,  4),  fac- 
ing  the  long,  narrow  plazuela  of  the  same  name,  is  chiefly 
interesting  to  travellers  because  one  side  has  sunk  so  deep 
below  the  pavement  that  the  edifice  seems  ready  to  topple 
over  intő  the  street.  It  was  begun  in  1809,  and  was  com- 
pleted and  dedicated  Aug.  29,  1816  (cost  $517,000),  under  the 
Buperintendence  of  the  celebrated  architect  Manitel  Tolsaj  in 
cotlaboration  with  A.  Paz.  Differences  of  opinion  with  the 
church  authorities  led  to  one  of  the  walls  being  constructed 
of  hard  stone,  the  other  of  porous  amygdaloid,  with  the  result 
that  soon  after  its  completion  it  began  to  sink,  —  a  fatality 
which  seemed  to  pursue  most  of  the  grandiose  works  of  Tolsa. 
The  tipsy  character  of  the  structure  so  alarmed  the  parish- 
ioners  that  it  was  closed  f rom  1832  to  1850,  when  competent 
engineers  carefuUy  inspected  it  and  pronounced  it  safe. 
Though  now  in  a  ruinous  state  the  eh.  is  still  the  best  example 
of  a  distinctively  Jesuit  edifice  in.Mexico.  Itaffords  —  not 
exactly  to  its  financial  advantage  —  a  record  of  the  contempt 
of  fashion  and  commerce  for  things  ecclesiastical ;  stranded,  as 
it  is,  in  a  tawdry  and  grimy  neighborhood,  far  in  the  wake  of 
the  city  life  bent  on  its  westward  way.  The  mitidy  shop 
plastered  to  its  E.  side  wall  awakens  thoughts  of  a  cancer- 
ous  growth  that  will  in  time  destroy  what  once  was  one  of 
the  finest  churches  of  the  Republic. 

From  a  distance  the  uneven  character  of  the  structure  is 
particularly  striking.  The  dome  seems  to  smother  it  liké  a 
gigantic  Phrygian  cap  or  a  colossal  inverted  bowl.  The  plas- 
ter  has  fallen  from  the  pillars  and  exposed  the  bricks  beneath, 
and  the  entire  building  is  the  victim  of  neglect.  The  rusty  irón 
grill  which  gives  entrance  is  usually  closed  after  10  a.  m.  ex- 
cept  on  Sundays,  as  the  eh.  is  non-parochial  and  the  worship 
diners  from  ttíat  of  the  parroquías,  The  sacristan  resides  in 
the  school  (escuela)  at  the  house  number  14,  a  few  doors  down 
the  Street  to  the  left  (W.).  Small  fee  acceptable.  The  7  dilap- 
idated  paintings  on  the  second  landing  of  the  stair  leading  to  his 
abode  refer  to  episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  Ignatiua.  We  enter 
the  eh.  through  the  school  yard. 
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The  eh.  is  cruciform,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  four  rotiindas 
that  are  substituted  for  the  minor  branches  of  the  Latin  eross. 
The  lai«e  painting  above  the  entraíjce  to  the  Ccmiüa  de  San 
Jüan,  through  which  we  pass,  is  of  the  Sagrada  Família,  and 
is  unsigned.  In  this  chapel  thereis  alsoan  indifferent  picture 
of  Our  Lady  ofLoreto,  On  the  pilaster  (left)  of  the  first  rotunda 
(opposite  the  pulpit)  is  a  fine  ^an  Gregorio  (attributed  to  Joor 
quin  Esquivéf)  which  once  hung  beneath  the  choir  loft.  There 
is  alsó  a  St.  Joseph  and  San  Joaquin  and  a  San  Ignacio  de 
Loyóla,  f ounder  or  the  Jesuit  Order.  In  the  second  rotunda 
is  an  Anunciación  (by  Jósé  Maria  Vasquez)  with  the  date 
1817,  and  another  San  Ignacio  de  Loyóla,  alsó  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  Esquivel.  The  principal  figure  of  the  main 
altar  is  the  much  venerated  figurine  of  Nitestra  Senora  de 
Loreto,  brought  f  rom  Italy  by  a  Jesuit  f  riar  in  1675.  The  silver 
crown  on  the  Virgin's  head  resembles  an  inverted  cartrídge. 

When  this  image  reached  Mexico  there  was  great  rejoicing  among  the 
confratemity,  and  the  persistent  —  and  somewhat  contumacious  — 
monks  of  the  order  cast  about  for  a  suitable  home  for  their  patroness. 
Many  vicissitudes  beset  them :  the  Dominicans  (founders  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion}  opposed  them  strenuously;  they  came  intő  conflict  with  the  Uni- 
yersity;  their  order  was  on  the  eve  of  being  suppressed  (which  in  reality 
it  was  a  century  later),  and  for  somé  years  they  housed  their  much  ven- 
erated image  in  a  little  chapel  built  on  the  site  of  the  baptistry  of  the  old 
oh.  of  San  Gregorio.  The  fame  of  the  image  spread,  and  in  1686  a  larger 
chapel  was  biult,  to  be  followed,  in  1738,  by  a  still  larger  one. 

By  the  decree  of  the  Spanish  Cortéa  of  June  25,  1767,  their  order  was 
suppressed,  but  it  was  reéstablished  by  the  royal  order  of  Sept.  10, 
1815.  Ferdinánd  VII  suppressed  it  again,  but  the  Mexican  President 
Santa  Anna  reéstablishea  it  in  Mexico,  by  a  decree  dated  1853.  Its 
fínal  suppression  was  due  to  President  Ignacio  Coraonfort,  who  issued  the 
order  June  7,  1856.  During  all  these  troublous  times  the  sturdy  monks 
lived  from  "  pillar  to  pest" ;  the  Loreto  Church  was  their  last  stronghold 
in  Mexico. 

The  two  mediocre  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  high  altar 
are  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  In  the  rotunda  to  the  right  of  this 
íö*  a  large  picture  of  San  Ciro  Médico,  Anacoreta  v  Mártir. 
The  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  in  the  centre,  is  attriDuted  to 
Cabrera.  To  the  right  is  a  San  Gregorio  Pápá,  of  good  color- 
ing,  perhaps  the  work  of  ViUalpando  or  one  of  his  pupils.  The 
Central  picture  of  the  altar  in  the  4th  rotunda  is  known  as  La 
Virgen  ael  Refugio,  The  remaining  pictures  call  for  no  partic- 
ular  mention. 

The  great  dome  which  rises  above  the  rotundas  was  once 
beautifully  decorated,  and  was  considered  the  finest  in  Mexico. 
It  is  still  thought  to  be  "the  grandest  in  style  and  proportion, 
of  the  city  churches.'*  It  is  now  dilapidated  and  but  a  simula- 
cnrni  of  its  one-time  splendor.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  is 
80  out  of  plumb  that  a  stiffish  earthquake  would  probably 
send  the  eh.  tumbling  to  the  ground.  The  allegorical  group 
of  the  faiadé  is  interesting. 

The  Church  of  Santa  Tbbesa  la  Nueva  (called  the  new 
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to  distínguish  it  from  Santa  Teresa  la  Antigua,  described  at 
p.  359),  a  Cannelite  f oundation  datíng  f rom  1701,  is  housed  in 
a  huge,  fortress-like  building,  with  numerous  square  and  ob- 
long  Windows  overlooking  the  pretty,  flower-decked  Plazuda 
and  J aráin  de  Ntiestra  Senora  de  Loreto  (Pl.  H,  4) .  The  primiti ve 
chnrch  was  completed  and  dedicated  in  1716,  but.  repeated 
renovations  ha  ve  damaged  it.  The  spruce  little  tower  at  the 
N.-W.  comer  is  modem.  The  sombre  red  paint  of  the  fagade 
is  alsó  a  recent  calamity.  The  one-time  splendid  interior  has 
suffered  such  remorseless  **improvements  *  that  it  is  now  of 
no  interest  to  the  traveller.  The  old  gargoyles  along  the  front 
resemble  ancient  blunderbusses,  and  are  attractive  relics  of 
Colonial  days ;  they  point  westward  toward  the  modem  cap- 
ital  liké  menacing  fíngers,  and  awaken  suggestions  of  inquisi- 
torial  wrath  and  of  excommunications  against  the  progresa 
which  has  left  this  one-time  Caraaelite  stronghold  high,  dry 
and  almost  deserted  in  a  decadent  neighborhood. 

The  church  is  rarely  open  on  week  days,  but  the  visitor  to 
the  barrioj  though  he  be  denied  entrance,  is  often  repaid  for 
his  little  joumey  by  the  sight  of  the  frolicsome  crowds  of 
happy  school-girls,  who  at  stated  intervals  pour  forth  from 
the  adjacent  (W.  side  of  the  plazuela)  Escuda  de  Nuestra 
Senora  dd  Püar,  and  spend  their  recess  in  the  sunny  little 
garden. 

Around  the  comer  from  the  eh.  and  plastered  against  its 
eastem  side,  is  the  new  and  imposing  Cuartel  de  Infantería, 
of  the  23d  Battalion. 

The  Mint,  or  Casa  de  Moneda,  in  the  5*  Calle  del  Apartado, 
near  the  S.-W.  comer  of  the  ptewcZa,  is  referred  to  at  p.  xiii. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Maria  (Pl.  H,  4),  founded  by  the 
Misioneros  del  Corazon  de  Maria  (in  the  5"  Caüe  Jesus  Maria, 
2  squares  back  of  the  Palacio),  is  a  massive,  squat  edifice  in 
the  so-called  Transition  style,  said  to  have  been  oríginally 
founded  as  a  convent  to  be  known  as  Jesiis  Maria.  The  au- 
thorízation  for  this  establishment  was  given  by  Popé  Greg- 
ory  XIII,  in  a  papai  buli  dated  Jan.  21,  1578.  The  two  en- 
trances  are  reached  through  a  long  and  narrow  átrium  planted 
with  banana  and  other  trees.  The  comer-stone  of  the  existing 
church  was  laid  March  9,  1597,  and  the  eh.  was  dedicated 
Feb.  7,  1621.  The  Patron  of  the  institution  is  El  Nino  Per- 
dido  ^  (the  lost  Child  —  referring  to  Christ's  visit  to  the  Doc- 
tors  of  the  Church).  Symbo4ic  of  this  incident  is  the  fine 
painting  (name  of  painter  and  date  unknown)  that  fílls  the 
great  arch  behind  the  aÜar  mayor.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving  that  this  is  the  work  of  Echave  the  Elder  (p.  cxlv), 

*  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they  found  Him  in  tho 
temple,  sitting  in  the  midJst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them.  and  asking 
them  questions.  And  all  that  heard  Him  were  astonished  at  His  undei^ 
standing  and  answers.  —  Luké  ii,  46-47. 
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» 
though  it  has  been  attributed  to  Cordero.  Its  splendid  color- 
ing  and  excellent  technique  are  enhanced  by  comparíson  with 
the  two  other  pictures  in  the  chancel.  Adorning  this  high 
altar  is  a  handsome,  costly  and  nndoubtedly  aütique  candela* 
brum  of  fire  gilt.  (As  a  nde  similar  candelabra  are  of  wood 
covered  with  gold  leaf .)  The  modem  decorations  (the  work  of 
Danid  dd  VaUé)  of  the  eh.  are  in  pleasing  colors.  Two  of 
the  handsome  canvasesin  the  sacristy  are  by  the  same  painter. 
One  of  these  (above  the  entRince)  represents  the  VirgiUf  the 
Chüd  J estis  and  Fray  Antonio  Maria  Clarde,  founder  of  the 
order  of  Los  Misioneros  Hijos  del  Corazon  de  Maria.  The 
picture  on  the  left  walI,  distinguished  by  somewhat  glaring 
colors,  represents  Clarete  and  the  Hermanos  of  the  Order. 

The  striking  óval  picture  on  the  r.  wall  shows  the  young 
Cristo  debating  with  the  wise  men  in  the  temple.  The  name 
and  date  of  tms  picture  are  lacking,  but  it  is  perhaps  by  the 
same  painter  who  did  the  big  one  over  the  high  aftar.  The 
names  on  the  other  two  pictiires  are  misleading,  as  they  refer 
to  the  patrons  who  paid  for  the  work.  The  little  capiUa 
through  which  we  pass  to  enter  the  sacristy  is  very  showy, 
with  many  electric  lights  and  a  contrivance  for  allowing  water 
to  ripple  over  the  stones.  Hundreds  of  electric  lamps  aid  in 
the  fllumination  of  the  main  body  of  the  eh.  The  modem 
stained  glass  windows  are  chiefly  of  Germán  make.  Those 
in  the  panels  of  the  doors  are  Mexican.  One  or  two  of  the  old 
wheel  windows  which  admit  light  to  the  nave  are  worthy  of 
note.  Opposite  the  main  altar  is  the  organ  loft,  reached  through 
a  lumber  room.  The  organ  is  old  and  wheezy.  The  unusually 
small  tower  and  belfry  which  surmounts  the  eh.,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  old  convent,  impart  a  bizarre  appearance  to  the 
weighty  edifice. 

The  narrow  calle  (de  la  Morieda)  at  the  N.-E.  angle  of  the 
Plaza  Mayor  leads  (pást  the  side  of  the  Palacio  Nációnál)  to 
tiie 

Church  of  La  Santísima  Trinidad  (The  Most  Holy  Trinity) 
in  the  CaUe  de  la  Santísima  and  near  an  unkempt  plazvjela 
(Pl.  1, 4) .  This  eh.,  commonly  known  as  La  Santisinia,  begun  in 
1755  and  dedicated  Jan.  17,  1783,  has,  after  the  Sa^ario 
Metropolitano,  the  most  important  and  elaborate  Churriguer- 
esque  exteriőr  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  is  perhaps  the  work 
of  the  same  architect,  Loremo  Rodriguez,  a  devoted  student  of 
the  so-called  debased  style  of  Churriguera.  "The  symbolism 
of  the  name  of  the  eh.,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  belenged 
to  the  Congregation  of  St.  Péter,  finds  unique  and  appropriate 
embodiment  in  the  adoption  of  the  triple  crown  of  tne  Papacy 
for  the  crown  of  the  tower  and  the  central  omament  of  the 
faiadé.  The  sculpture  of  this  fagade,  now  in  a  ruinous  state, 
though  decoratively  eíTective,  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Sagrario."  The  intricate  niches  and  windings  of  this  one-time 
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splendid  work  are  now  the  home  of  many  pigeons  —  palomas. 
Comers  ha  ve  been  knocked  from  the  sculptures,  cobbles  have 
replaced  the  old  work  at  the  base,  and  the  entire  stnic- 
ture  is  dirty  and  neglected.  The  manifest  uncleanliness 
of  the  immediate  neighborhood  adds  to  the  triste  aspect. 
The  handsome  Churrigveresque  entrance  that  once  gave  on 
the  5"  CoUe  de  San  Lázaro,  has  been  allowed  to  fali  intő  a 
ruinous  state.  It  was  blocked  up  f or  many  years,  but  was  re- 
opened  in  1909.  The  irón  re  ja  vhich  flanks  the  street  dates 
from  that  period.  The  red-stained  tezonüe  of  which  the  side 
walls  are  constructed  is  usually  a  characteristic  of  the  very 
oldest  housés.  The  large  dome  is  a  strikingly  good  one ;  the  dec- 
orations  of  glazed  tiles  set  in  a  dusky  reddish  plain  surface 
are  visible  from  a  great  distance.  The  lantem  dome  is  entirely 
covered  with  glazed  tiles  between  the  ribs,  and  the  weather- 
beaten  tower,  with  its  decided  list  toward  the  street,  looks 
ready  to  topple  under  its  weight  of  years. 

The  finely  proportioned  interior  of  the  eh.  has  but  little 
to  interest  in  detail.  The  large  painting  on  the  r.  wall,  of  the 
Senora  Santa  Ana  and  one  of  her  devotees,  is  curious  in  that 
coUars  of  reál  pearls  have  been  attached  to  the  canvas.  The 
somewhat  glaring  capiüa  on  the  1.,  with  its  gilded  columns, 
dates  from  1908.  The  most  revered  object  in  the  eh.  is  the 
life-size  group  (modern)  of  polychrome  figures  representing 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  somewhat  daring  personincation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  could  have  been  earriedf  out  in  better  taste. 
The  orown  which  surmounts  the  seated  figure  was  stolen  in 
1907,  but  was  recovered. 

The  large  Parochial  Church  of  La  Solbdad  db  Santa 
Cruz  (Pl.  1,4),  one  of  the  oldest  religious  foundations  in  the 
eity,  is  said  to  date  from  about  1534,  —  a  decade  after  the  fali 
of  TenochtiÜán.  The  existing  eh.  has  doubtless  undergone 
repeated  renovations,  as  the  manifestly  new  faQade  is  sur- 
mounted  by  the  govemment  eoat-of-arms,  and  the  stone  is 
not  the  tezonüe  usually  employed  in  the  older  ediíices.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  eh.  chronicles,  the  older  portion  of  the  present 
eh.  was  dedieated  Oct.  21,  1731,  and  renovated  in  1791.  It 
oceupies  the  site  of  a  eh.  built  by  somé  of  the  first  Aztee  eon- 
verts  to  Christianity.  A  somewhat  glaring  feature  of  the  gray 
stone  fagade  is  a  reeess  eontaining  a  polyehrome  figure,  with 
voluminous  skirts  and  a  spreading  gilt  erown,  of  the  San- 
tísima  Virgen  de  la  Soledad.  Below  the  figure,  earved  in  the 
stone,  ás  tibe  somewhat  ambiguous  inseription: 

Nadiepaae  este  lugar  sin  que  afirme  con  su  rnda  que  Maria  fue  cohcéínda 
sin  la  cvípa  originál. 

No  one  passes  this  spot  who  does  not  affirm  with  his  life  that  Mary  was 
conceived  without  the  originál  sin. 

Other  niehes  contain  doetors  of  the  eh.  The  two  ordinary 
towers  eontain  (on  the  left)  a  eloek  and  (right)  a  campanarío. 
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The  brown  dome  is  surmounted  by  a  lantéra  \nth  alit 
Windows. 

W«  enter  beneath  the  organ  loft.  On  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
are  hundreds  of  small,  square  paintings,  supposed  to  represent 
cnicial  episodes  in  the  lives  of  devotees  who  were  "  cured/*  or 
saved  from  untimely  death,  by  the  miraculous  intervention 
of  la  Santisima  Virgen.  The  pictures  are  aknost  as  crude 
as  the  reasoning  of  the  protagonists.  It  is  the  custom  of  cer- 
tain  devotees  of  the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  to  kneel 
at  the  eh.  door  and  edge  along  on  their  knees  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  interior  to  the  comulgatorio.  A  series  of  clustered 
columns  covered  with  plaster  and  paint  separate  the  huge  na  ve 
from  the  lateral  aisles.  The  three  altars  on  the  r.  are  over- 
decorated.  Between  the  two  altars  on  the  1.  is  the  interesting 
CaviUa  de  la  Escuéla  de  la  Soledad,  with  a  number  of  quaint 
old  medallion-hke  paintings,  a  black  Christ  (life  size)  crucifíed^ 
and  a  curíous  polychrome  group,  in  low  relief,  representing 
the  descent  from  the  cross. 

The  High  AÜar,  of  white  marble,  has  for  its  centrepiece 
the  much  venerated  image  of  the  Santisima  Virgen  ae  la 
Soledad.  For  a  small  fee  the  sacristan  conducts  the  visitor  to 
the  rear  of  the  altar  and  thence,  by  a  series  of  irón  ladders, 
through  a  small  opening  to  the  high,  sacrosanct  retreat  of 
the  Virgin.  The  footing  on  the  ladder  and  the  upper  ridge  of  the 
high  altar  is  precarious,  and  bulky  travellers  should  be 
satisfíed  with  a  distant  view.  To  the  r.  of  the  main  altar  is  a 
huge  painting,  about  20  f t.  square,  unsigned  and  of  good  color- 
ing,  of  Christ  on  his  way  to  Calvary.  The  ecclesiastics  who 
form  a  part  of  the  procession  as  it  emerges  from  the  Jerusalem 
gate  are  represented  in  a  realistic  manner.  The  companion 
piece,  on  the  1.  of  the  altar,  represents  an  episode  in  tne  life 
of  Santa  Elena  de  la  Cruz.  It  is  of  equal  size,  and  is  neither 
signed  nor  dated.  According  to  the  eh.  records  they  are  anti- 
Quísima  (very  old),  and  are  perhaps  the  work  of  Echave  el 
mozo  (p.  cxlviii),  or  a  contemporary  painter.  In  the  coro,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  eh.  (reached  by  a  roundabout  passageway 
outside  the  building),  is  a  large  picture  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  la  Santisima  Virgen.  The  walls  of  the  school  ad- 
joining  the  eh.  are  hung  with  dilapidated  paintings  of  great 
antiquity  but  no  merít.  The  chief  devotees  of  the  shrine  of 
this  Virgin  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

The  San  Lazaro  Distbict  was  at  one  time  thickly  sprinkled 
with  churches,  many  of  which  have  been  demolished.  Promi- 
nent  among  these  was  the  Church  of  San  LázarOj  founded  in 
1672  (by  the  Order  of  the  Juaninos)  as  a  leper  hospitál  and 
known  as  El  Hospitál  de  San  Lázaro.  The  originál  structure 
cost  80,000  pesos,  and  an  idea  of  its  massi veness  can  be  gathered 
from  the  hulk  which  is  now  dismantled  and  is  used  as  a  fao- 
tory.    The  weather-beaten  Ch.  of  Santo  Tomás  de  la  Pálma 
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(Pl.  I,  5),  hard  by  to  the  S.-E.,  an  Augustínian  foundation 
dating  from  1550,  is  a  relic  of  the  palmy  days  which  followed 
the  Conquest.  Near  thís  dilapidated  eh.  is  a  email  structure 
called  San  Gerónimo  (Pl.  I,  5),  founded  by  the  ConcepcionisUu 
as  a  convent  in  1 586.  Its  only  claim  to  f ame  is  that  here  Juana 
Ines  de  la  Crvz  (p.  cxlix)  took  the  veil  and  lived  until  she 
died  in  1695.  The  cell  in  which  this  celebrated  Muaa  MexU 
cana  dwelt  is  still  to  be  seen.  At  present  the  eh.  stands  in 
a  most  nninviting  neighborhood  —  one  where  the  frowsy 
populacho  expect  miracles  to  be  performed  without  the  aid 
of  soap. 

The  small  Chapd  of  La  Canddaria,  with  a  Catalonian  belfry 
(Pl.  I,  Ő),  is  near  the  San  Gerónimo  eh.  and  is  likewise  uninter- 
esting.  Not  far  away  is  the  tumble-down  Church  of  El  Rosario. 
San  Antanio  TomaÜany  to  the  N.-W.  of  the  San  Lázaro  station, 
is  not  worth  looking  at.  To  the  N.-W.  of  the  San  Lázaro  sta- 
tion  is  the  infamous  CoUmia  de  la  Bólsa  (Pl.  I,  3),  a  sort  of 
plague  spot  for  erime,  ^(Hleh  the  Government  is  trying  to 
stamp  out. 

The  Pbnitentiary  (La  Penitenciaria)^  in  the  E.  auarter  of 
the  city,  is  reached  by  the  tranvía  of  the  Perion  de  tos  Banoa 
(from  the  Plaza  Mayor  at  frequent  intervals,  faré  6  c),  or 
on  foot  by  a  short  walk  N.-E.  from  the  Estación  de  San  Lázaro 
of  the  Ferrocarrü  Interoceánico  (Pl.  J,  4).  The  structure  forms 
one  of  a  group  comprísing  the  Escuéía  de  Tiro  de  Artiüería  and 
the  Ra^tro  Nuevo  —  new  abattoir.  The  walk  through  the  un- 
savory  purheus  is  not  interesting.  The  building,  referred  to 
by  delinquents  as  palacio  blanco  (white  palace),  is  one  of 
the  most  perfectly  appointed  establishments  of  its  kind;  two 
stories  high,  with  a  superfícial  extension  of  32,700  sqr.  meters, 
and  an  elevátor  which  ascends  to  the  observation  tower,  124 
fi.  high.  The  prison  is  supplied  with  artesian  water,  which  is 
pumped  intő  a  tank  in  this  torrCf  and  has  accommodations  for 
over  1,000  prisoners.  It  required  five  years  to  complete  and 
cost  $2,500,000.  The  cells  (cddas),  of  which  there  are  1,000, 
ha  ve  steel-lined  walls  and  cement  floors;  the  oorridors  con- 
verge  toward  a  common  centre.  The  system  is  the  Irish 
Crofiíton  (with  somé  modifícations),  with  two  extensive  de- 
partments  for  men  and  women.  Besides  an  immense  Ameri- 
can kitchen  rangé  on  which  food  for  one  thousand  persona 
can  be  cooked  at  one  time,  the  prison  (inaugurated  Sept.  28, 
1900)  contains  a  hospitál,  a  library,  baths,  and  many  con- 
veniences.  Absolute  silence  is  enjoined  on  the  prisoners,  who 
are  usually  long-term  convicts.  Applications  for  permits  to 
visit  the  building  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  on  the 
premises. 
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South-West  Quarters  of  the  City. 

Belem  Prison.  La  Ciudadbla.  Instituto  Médico  Nációnál. 
Churches  of  El  Salto  de  Agua  and  La  Merced.  San  Jüan  Markét. 
San  Jósé  de  lob  Naturalbs.    Ghurch  of  El  Corazon  de  Jesus. 

ESCCELA  COMERCIAL  FrANCESA.    BuLL-RiNQ.    COLONIA8  JUAREZ,  ROMA 
AND  CONDBSA.     PaNTEÓN  FrANCÉS. 

Belem  Príson  {cárcd  de  Bdem  —  Bethlehem),  in  the  south- 
western  partof  the  city  (Pl.  F,  5),  is  reached  by  the  Perálvülo 
y  Belem  tram-line,  faré  6  cts.  Inspectíon  is  permitted,  but 
the  prison  is  not  representative.  The  edifíoe  is  oneof  the  oldest 
in  the  city  (erected  1683),  and  owesits  being  to  the  good  Padre 
Domingo  Perez  de  Barciaj  who  with  funds  begged  from  the 
charitable  founded  it  as  an  asylum  for  indigent  religious 
women.  It  began  its  career  under  the  name  of  the  Colegio  de 
San  Migud  de  Belem  (College  of  St.  Michael  of  Bethlehem), 
albeit  for  many  years  it  was  known  to  the  vulgar-minded  as  the 
Colegio  de  las  Mochas  (the  cropped  ones).  For  two  centuries 
it  was  a  shelter  for  the  needy  and  the  infirm.  Its  use  as  a 
prison  for  criminals  dates  from  1866.  The  college  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  property  passed  ínto  govenunent  hands  with  the 
nationalization  oi  church  property. 

The  prison  is  usually  overcrowded,  containing  from  5,000 
to  6,000  criminals  at  one  time.  It  is  estimated  that  100,0(X) 
degenerates  pass  through  it  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
Dangerous  and  long-term  prisoners  are  removed  to  tne  Peni- 
tenciaría  of  the  Federal  District  or  to  other  prisons  within  the 
Republic.  Executions  usually  take  place  in  the  Patio  dd 
Jardin.  Belem  is  a  microbic  spot  and  should  be  avoided. 

The  Citadel  (La  Ciudadeía)^  wherein  is  housed  the  Musbo 
Nácidnál  db  Artillebía  (National  Museum  of  Artillery, 
open  all  day,  free  to  visitors,  no  fees),  is  a  long,  low  building 
near  the  Belem  Príson  (PL  F,  ő) ,  and  is  used  chieíly  as  a  govem- 
ment  arsenal.  The  library  contains  4,000  volumes;  in  the 
museum  are  manv  cannons  and  small  arms  used  duríng  the' 
War  for  Independence.  The  armory  is  modern  in  its  various 
departments.  The  ediíice  was  erected  laté  in  1700,  and  duríng 
the  Spanish  occupation  it  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  war 
materíals.  It  was  frequently  converted  intő  a  fortress,  and 
in  govemment  circles  it  long  boré  an  unsavory  reputation 
for  pronunciamientos  and  revolvciones.  Take  the  PeralviUo 
and  Belem  tram-car  (faré  6  c.)  and  walk  two  squares  to  the 
ríght,  from  the  príson ;  or  alight  from  the  Loráo  car  (west- 
bound,  6  cts.)  at  the  Bucareli  clock,  and  walk  an  equal  dis- 
tance  to  the  south-east.   (Compare  Pl.  E,  4.) 

El  Instituto  Médico  Nácidnál  (National  Medical  In- 
stitute)  on  the  Avenida  Balderas,  in  the  S.-W.  part  of  the  city 
(Pl.  F,4),  dates  from  1907  and  cost  $213,882.54.  There  is 
k  chair  of  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Clinical 
Therapeutics;  and  Geography  and  CUmate.  ParticuJar  atten- 
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tion  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Mexican  fauna  and  flóra, 
and  the  stranger  interestea  in  seeing  specimens  and  obtain- 
ing  information  thereabout  is  referred  to  the  director  in 
charge  of  the  institute.  The  edifíce  is  in  the  Renaissance  style 
and  is  attractive. 

La  Parrgqüía  de  la  Cgncepción  del  Salto  de  Agua 
(Pl.  F,  5)  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent.  and 
faces  the  square  wherein  the  ruinous  remains  of  the  city 
end  of  the  old  Chapultepec  aqueduct  now  stand.  The  interior 
óf  the  eh.  is  tawdry  and  grimy  with  years,  with  somé  worth- 
less  paintings.  Note  the  two  queer  old  wheels  of  bells,  near 
the  nigh  altar.  The  exteriőr  recalls  that  of  the  fine  old  San 
Yldefonso  (p.  360)  school;  the  star  windows,  the  pink  tezonüe, 
the  gargoyles  and  the  quaint  niches  —  from  which  the  saints 
have  all  disappeared  —  all  being  reminders  of  the  earliest  ai^ 
chitecture  of  Colonial  times.  The  Jardin  to  the  N.-W.  is  that 
of  AlfoTíBO  Herrera. 

The  one-time  fine  fountain  (erected  in  1779  by  the  Viceroy 
Antonio  Maria  de  Bucareli)  in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  now 
sadly  dilapidated,  The  tablets  let  intő  the  sides  refer  to  the 
date  of  erection  and  to  the  viceroy  who  ruled  at  the  time. 

The  Cglegio  de  San  Ignacig,  2  squares  to  the  N.-E.  of 
this  spot,  is  described  at  p.  352. 

The  tumble-down  Church  gf  La  Merced,  called  alsó  San 
Pedro  de  Beíem,  one  square  E.  of  the  Belem  Prison  and  hard 
by  the  Salto  de  Agua,  is  an  old  landmark.  The  main  entrance, 
which  is  often  closed,  faces  the  Plaza  de  los  Arcos  de  Belem, 
with  somé  tall  eucalyptus  trees  and  a  govemment  school.  The 
newer  entrance  gives  on  to  the  ^<*  CaUe  de  los  Arcos  de  Be- 
lem (Pl.  F,  5) ,  and  leads  through  the  new  chapel  of  the  Socorro 
Perpéttuif  behind  the  altar  of  which  one  must  pass  to  reach  the 
nave  of  the  older  eh.  The  latter  was  closea  for  fifty  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Laws.  The  two  time-stained 
Vhurrigueresque  altars  in  the  transepts  are  good  specimens  of 
the  early  craftsmanship.  The  eight  pictures  let  intő  the  S. 
reredo  are  unsigned,  as  is  alsó  the  old  painting  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  near  the  entrance.  Above  the  high  altar  there  is  a 
huge  painting,  The  Triumph  of  the  Virgin. 

The  San  Jüan  Markét,  in  the  plaza  of  the  same  name 
(Pl.  F,  4),  is  oneof  the  busiest  of  the  city  mercados.  A  hőst  of 
lovely  flowers  can,  as  a  rule,  be  bought  nere  at  about  half  the 
prices  charged  in  the  Mercado  de  Flores  (p.  293) .  Bargaining 
always  necessary.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza  de  San  Jüan 
is  the  huge  factory  crf  the  Buen  Tgng  CiQARETrB  Co.,  perhaps 
the  largest  factory  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
cigarettes  in  the  Kepublic. 

The  pARGcraAL  Church  op  San  Josb  db  los  Natitralbs,. 
a  weather-beaten  structure  which  dates  from  the  early  years 
of  1800^  overlooks  (from  the  N.)  the  usually  crowded  mai^et. 
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and  is  noteworthy  only  for  its  quaint  arehitecture.  The  odd, 
Byzantme-like  tower,  decorated  (in  the  Mudéjar  style)  with 
blue  and  yellow  lustred  tiles,  is  a  landmark.  The  twin  belf ríes 
and  the  (second)  undecorated  dome  give  the  eh.  an  appear- 
ance  of  greater  size  tban  the  single  nave  proves  it  to  posseas. 
The  entire  structnre  was  badly  shattered  by  an  eartnquake 
in  July,  1858,  and  the  new  decorations  proved,  in  an  artistio 
sense,  more  destructive  than  the  seismic  upheaval.  The  dish 
tríct  in  which  the  eh.  and  markét  stand  was  formerly.  called 
MoyoÜan.  The  old  eh.  of  San  Jüan  de  la  Fenitencia,  which 
prior  to  1909  occupied  the  site  of  a  chapel  (on  the  W.  side) 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante  (in  1624), 
was  dedicated  in  1711,  suppressed  by  the  Reform  Laws,  and 
fínally  demolished  (1909)  by  the  Government. 

The  Church  of  El  Corazon  de  Jesua,  facing  the  1*  Calle 
de  Londres  and  the  2*  de  Roma,  in  the  Colonia  Juares 
(Pl.  E,  5),  dates  from  1907,  and  is  a  fair  type  of  the  style  of  eh. 
that  is  springing  up  in  the  new  ccloniae  of  the  capital.  The 
colored  glass  windows  are  of  local  workmanship. 

The  FrenckCommercial  School  (Escuela  Comerdal  Francesa) 
in  the  Colonia  Condesa  (hard  by  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  Pl.  E,  6) 
was  eompleted  and  opened  in  1907,  and  cost  $400,000.  Though 
one  of  the  fínest  schools  in  the  Republic,  with  interests  de- 
voted  exclusively  to  the  French  Coiony  (5,000  members  and 
datee  from  1821)  of  the  metropolis,  as  a  going  concem  it 
proved  a  failure,  and  was  bought  (in  1909)  by  Qovemment. 

The  Plaza  de  Toros,  near  by,  is  describea  at  p.  xcvii.  The 
Colonias  Juarez,  Roma  and  Condesa  are  mentioned  at 
pp.  263-264. 

Thb  Cbmentbrio  (or  Panteon)  Franoés,  the  property  of 
the  Sociedad  de  Beneűcenda  francesa  (French  Benent  Society), 
on  the*  Ccdzada  de  la  Piedad  (La  Piedad  tranvías  from  the 
Zócalo  frequently),  is  well  cared  for,  and  contains  manv  hand- 
somé  tombs  and  monmnents.  Though  established  by,  and 
for,  the  French  Colony,  and  primarily  intended  for  French 
people,  many  rich  Mexicans  are  buried  here.  The  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  artistic  irón  grill  which  guards  the  entrance  says: 
Heureux  qui  Meurt  dans  le  Seigneur.  The  capiÜa  at  the  foot 
of  the  avenue  leading  from  tne  entrance  is  where  Catholic 
Services  are  held  over  the  remains  of  those  who  die  in  the 
faith. 

West  Quarters  of  the  City. 

Callbs  db  Bucabeli.  Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  Müseo  ZooLÓaico 
Ds  Gbapültbpbc.  Equestrian  Status  of  Charles  IV.  Status  or 
Chbistophbr  Columbus.  Status  of  CuauhtÍmoc.  Monumbnt  to 
National  Independencb.  Chapultepbc  Castlb  and  Park.  Molinó 
DBL  Rbt.  Panteon  db  Dolorss. 

The  Caües  de  Bucarelij  a  chain  of  wide  streets  leading  south- 
ward  from  the  Plaza  de  la  Reforma,  were  opened  Dec.  8, 1775, 
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and  named  f or  the  Viceroy  Don  Antonio  Maria  de  Bvcardi  y 
Ursúa.  Time  was  when  these  streets  förmed  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  paseos  in  the  city.  Four  lines  of  splendid  trees 
(1,064  in  all)  and  a  large  fountain  (where  the  clock  tower 
now  stands)  were  f ormerly  features  of  it,  and  the  four  parallel 
drives,  which  were  shaded  and  well  kept,  were  thronged  with 
gay  equipages  long  bef  ore  the  Paseo  de  ta  Reforma  was  thought 
of. 

The  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (Pl.  E,  4),  prolonging  the  Ave- 
nida  JuareZy  leads  from  the  Plaza  de  Ja  Reforma  (wherein 
stands  the  bronzé  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  IV)  through 
the  western  part  of  the  city  to  Chapultbpec  Pakk,  and  is 
the  finest  and  most  fashionable  avenida  in  the  Republic. 
Its  E.  terminus  is  1,700  yards  from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  avenue,  from  the  CabáUito  to  the  Gastle 
gate,  is  aM>ut  2  M.  (3,750  yards).  It  was  constructed  by  the 
order  of  the  Archduke  Maximilián  for  the  double  pmpose  of 
beautifying  the  city  and  establishing  a  direct  road  therefrom 
to  the  imperial  retreat  on  the  erest  of  Chapultepec  hill.  When 
completed  (1866)  it  was  known  variously  as  the  Calzada  dd 
Emperador^  the  Paseo  de  Colon  and  Paseo  de  Maximüiano. 
Its  present  name  commemorates  the  celebrated  Reform  Laws 
of  the  Juarez  Government.  The  Empress  Garlota  caused  a 
double  row  of  eucalyptus  trees  to  be  planted  along  its  entire 
length,  and  in  time  these  attained  magnificent  proportíons, 
and  converted  the  popular  driveway  intő  a  tunnel  arcned  over 
with  green  f oHage.  With  the  draining  of  the  Valley  so  much 
moisture  was  taken  from  the  subnsoil  that  most  of  the  giant 
trees  died  and  feli.  A  number  of  the  originál  trees  ^  still  stand 
and  flank  a  foot-path  leadíng  N.  from  near  the  castle  gate. 
The  one  def ect  of  this  fíne  boulevard  is  that  its  trend  is  E. 
and  W. ;  retuming  from  the  castle  in  the  early  momíng  one 
meets  the  slanting  rays  of  the  moniing  sun;  while  the  glare 
received  f  uU  in  the  face,  as  one  proceeds  westward  bef  ore  sun- 
set,  is  almost  blinding.  The  automobilé  roads  to  thö  r.  and  1. 
of  the  main  avenue  (between  the  Cuauhtémoc  statue  and  Luna 
Park)  are  very  popular.  Long  lines  of  carriages,  horsemen, 
cyclists,  motorists  and  pedestrians  come  and  go  just  before 
noon  and  twilight,  and  tne  spectacle  is  very  animated.  Equi- 
pages are  supposed  to  travel  westward  on  the  r.,  and  retum  on 
the  opposite  side. 

Between  the  bronzé  statue  and  the  castle  gate  are  siz 
gloridas  (bowers),  each  400  ft.  in  diameter,  adomed  with  fíne 
monuments  and  parterres  of  flowers.  Flanking  the  roadway 
are  a  number  of  Greek  vases  and  shaf  ts  surmounted  by  bronzé 
statues  of  national  celebritiés,  the  gifts  of  the  various  Mexican 

*■  A  peculiarity  of  the  medicinally  charged  and  very  pungent  eucalyp- 
t\i3  leaves  is  that  they  are  placed  uprii^t,  so  that  botn  sides  are  equally 
ezpofled  to  the  light. 
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States.  The  inscríption  on  the  front  base.  of  each  statue  gives 
the  name  of  the  person;  that  on  the  side  refers  to  the  state 
and  the  date.  The  handsome  houses  which  flank  the  Paseo 
ha  ve  all  been  erected  since  1890.  —  The  broad  calzada  which 
leads  S.-W.  from  the  Pdseo  at  Luna  Park  (Pl.  B,  6)  is  the  first 
section  of  the  automobilé  road  which  traverses  Tacubaya, 
Mixcoac,  San  Pedro  and  other  minor  towns,  and  terminates 
at  San  Angel.  At  Luna  Park  a  roadway  branches  off  to  the 
r.  of  the  Paseo  and  connects  with  the  Cákada  de  La  Verő- 
nica,  which  in  tum  passes  the  old  American  cemetery  and 
joins  the  highway  leading  N.-W.  to  Tacubaf  PopoÜa  and  Az- 
capotzako. — At  the  1.  of  the  Paseo,  just  outside  the  Castle 
grounds,  is 

£1  Museo  Zoolősico  de  Chapultepec  (open  all  day,  free) 
with  a  somewhat  limited  collection  of  animals.  The  ostríches 
(avestrucea)  were  brought  here  in  1905,  and  they  form  the 
principal  attraction. 

The  Bronzé  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  IV  {EskdAia 
ecvestre  de  Carlos  Cuatró),  called  alsó  the  ''Irón  Horse"  and 
*'El  Cabaüito'*  (the  little  horse),  stands  in  the  Plassa  de  la  Re- 
forma  (Pl.  F,  4),  at  the  head  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  where 
it  joins  the  AvenidaJv/irez  and  the  Cálles  de  Bucardi,  Yisible 
from  many  directions,  the  statue  serves  excellently  as  a  land- 
mark  for  visitors  unacquainted  with  the  south-westem  part 
of  the  city.  It  was  the  first  important  bronzé  statue  made 
in  America;  Humboldt  declared  it  the  second  finest  eques- 
trian statue  in  the  world ;  the  first  being,  in  his  opinion,  that 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  at  Romé.  It  has  ever  been  unpopular 
with  Mexicans,  and  it  long  served  as  the  butt  for  satirical  poems, 
and  pasquinades.  It  has  occupied  several  sites  in  the  city,  and 
its  several  removals  ha  ve  caused  it  to  be  dubbed  El  CcSboüüo 
de  Troya  (Troy). 

At  the  request  of  Miguel  de  la  Grua  Talamanca,  a  royal 
order  granting  permission  to  make  and  erect  the  statue  was 
issued  Nov.  30,  1795.  This  Viceroy  (the  52d),  who  was 
shrewd  enou^  to  gain  royal  favor  by  the  suggestion,  was  alsó 
sufficiently  astute  to  have  the  cost  of  the  work  defrayed  by 
individuals  and  the  municipaUty.  While  the  work  of  casting 
the  statue  was  underway,  a  gilded  wooden  model  was  placed 
on  the  pedestal  prepared  for  the  originál.  As  soon  as  it  was 
fím'shed  the  bronzé  horse  was  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
Plaza  de  la  Constüudónj  where  it  was  unveiled  Dec.  9,  1803, 
and  where  it  remained  until  1822.  During  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence  the  feeling  against  Spain  and  things  Spanish  was 
intense,  and  to  preservethe  monument  from  destruction,  it 
was  enclosed  in  a  huge  wooden  globe,  painted  blue,  to  hide^ 
it  from  patríotic  eyes.  This  precaution  proved  insuflBcient, 
and  the  statue  was  removed  to  a  small  comer  of  the  cloister 
of  the  University,  where  it  remained,  half-forgotten,  imtil  1852. 
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In  Apríl  of  that  year  it  was  decided  to  move  it  to  its  preaent 
commanding  position  —  on  the  site  of  a  fíne  fountain  erected 
to  the  memory  of  the  fírst  Mexican  President,  Guadalupe 
Victoria,  and  called  La  Fuente  Victoria.  The  fountain  was 
demolished,  the  pedestal  erected,  and  the  statue  was  plaoed 
on  greased  wooden  skids  and  started  (midnight  of  Sept.  11) 
on  its  joumey  from  the  University.  It  was  planned  to  hava 
it  in  position  by  dawn,  and  thus  surprise  the  populace;  but 
instead,  fifteen  days  and  hundceds  of  men  and  boys  and  many 
horses  were  required  to  move  the  heavy  monarch  to  his  fínal 
restinff-place.  On  its  way  thither  it  was  ieft  standing  for 
several  days  in  the  Plaza  dd  VoladoTy  facing  a  bronzé  statue 
of  the  Dictator  Sarda  Anna^  —  a  statue  which  at  that  time 
occupied  the  summit  of  a  tall  Doríc  column  in  the  centre  of 
the  plctísá,  —  where  to  the  intense  amusement  of  the  populace 
tíiese  two  worthies  —  the  grim,  lantem-jawed,  hook-nosed 
Bourbon  King  of  Spain,  and  the  bombastíc  and  pyrotechnic 
Santa  Anna  —  glared  at  each  other. 

The  height  of  the  statue  is  15  ft.  9  inches;  the  combined 
weight  of  the  horse  and  rider,  which  were  cast  in  one  piece, 
is  nearly  30  tons.  The  f  using  of  the  huge  mass  of  metál  occu- 
pied two  entire  days,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
immense  casting  (the  work  of  a  Spanish  artisan,  Salvador  de 
la  Vega)  came  from  the  crude  momd  intact. 

The  inscríption  on  the  east  side  of  the  base  says: 

"The  Viceroy  Don  Miguel  de  la  Grua  Talamanca,  Marquis 
of  Branoefort,  govemed  New  Spain  from  1794  to  1798,  and 
caused  to  be  made  this  statue  of  Garlos  IV  of  Bourbon,  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indíes.  It  was  erected  in  the  Plaza  Mayor 
of  Mexico  Dec.  9,  1803,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Queen  Maria 
Luisa,  in  the  reign  of  the  Viceroy  Don  Jósé  de  Iturrigaray. 
Mexico  preserves  it  as  a  monument  of  art."  Note  the  signi- 
fícance  of  the  last  sentence. 

The  inscríption  on  the  west  side  savs: 

''This  statue  was  fused  and  moulded  in  Mexico  Aug.  4, 
1802,  in  a  single  operation.  The  weight  of  the  metál  was  400 
quintals.  It  was  the  work  (refers  to  the  design)  of  Don 
Manuel  Tplsa,  Director  of  Sculpture  in  the  Academy  (of  San 
Carlos),  and  14  months  were  required  to  chisel  and  polish  it. 
Don  Mariano  Arísta  was  President  of  the  Republic ;  and  Don 
Miguel  Lerdo  de  Teiada,  President  of  the  City  Councii,  or- 
dered  it  placed  (in  1852)  on  this  spot." 

The  imposing  Statue  to  Christopher  Columbus  (Crütábd 

Colon) f  in  the  fírst  glorieta  of  the  Paseo  (Pl.  E,  4),  was  a  gift 

to  the  city  by  Sefíor  AnUmio  Eacandon,  and  was  unveued 

'  in  Aug.  1877.  The  monument  (the  work  of  the  French  sculp- 

tor,  Charles  Cordier)  stands  on  an  octagonal  gray  gránité 

glinth  adomed  with  marquetry  work  in  biack  stone,  reached 
y  four  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  flanked  by  8  graoeful  iioa 
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posts,  each  upholding  a  cluster  of  ő  lamps.  An  irón  railing 
encloses  the  plinth.  The  well-kept  little  garden,  with  pap- 
terres  of  flowers,  is  encirclBd  by  40  volcanic  stone  pillars  and 
a  heavy  irón  chain.  Visitors  are  supposed  to  view  the  statue 
from  a  point  outside  the  enclosure.  They  are  cautioned 
against  the  small  open  wells  near  the  pillars,  which  fumish 
water,  and  which  are  pitfalls  f or  the  unwary.  Rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  zocle  is  a  qnadrangular  shaft  of  red  gránité 
supporting  four  seated  figures,  (all  of  heroic  size),  and  the 
central  statue.  In  front  (to  the  r.)  is  Padre  Jüan  Perez  de 
Marchena,  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Santa  Maria  la  Rábida/ 
protégé  of  Columbus  on  his  expedition  to  the  New  World; 
to  the  1.  is  Fray  Diego  Dehesa,  Confessor  of  King  Ferdinánd, 
and  to  whose  support  Columbus  owed  somé  of  the  royal  favor; 
on  the  W.  side,  to  the  r.,  is  Fray  Pedrö  de  Gante,  and  to  the  1. 
Fray  Bartolomé  de  las  Casas,  Imown  as  the  Defender  of  the 
Indians  (compare  the  íine  painting  in  the  San  Carlos  Acad< 
emy).  The  figure  of  the  Great  Navigator  is  strikingly  attract* 
ive.  He  stands  fadng  the  east,  uncoverin^,  with  his  left  hand, 
the  New  World  discovered  by  him.  With  his  right  hand  he 
gives  thanks  to  Heaven  f or  his  success. 

On  the  E.  face  of  the  pedestal  are  the  coat-of-arms  of 
Columbus,  with  the  lion  and  the  castle;  emblematic  of  the 
fact  that 

*'Para  CastiUa  y  León  nuevo  mundo  descubrió  Colon" 
In  a  scroll  surrounded  by  bronzé  strips  are  the  words  "A 
Crtstóbal  Colon,  Mayo,  1877.*'  The  inscnption  below  says  that 
the  monument  was  inaugurated  Aug.,  1877,  during  the  Presi- 
dency  of  General  Don  Porfirio  DiaZj  with  citizen  Don  Vicente 
Riva  Pakudo  as  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

In  the  rear  (W.)  is  a  graceful  medallion  containing  a  frag- 
ment  of  a  letter  written  by  Columbus  to  Raphadi  Saurez. 
Below  is  the  Latin  inscription; 

Ckristophoro  Columbo,  Hoc  cetemoB  admirationis.  Testi- 
monium  erigi  urbique  Mexicance  offerri  vóluü,  Artonius 
Escandon  anno  MDÓCCLXXV. 

The  allegory  in  bronzé  (by  Cordier)  on  theS.  side  depicts  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria  la  Rábida;  that 
on  the  N.  represents  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  the  first  land 
sighted  by  Columbus  in  the  New  World. 


1  In  this  convent,  in  1484,  Columbus,  craving  charity  with  his  little 
boy,  was  received  by  the  prior.  Jüan  Perez  de  Marchena.  This  monk 
alone  (says  Richárd  Ford),  when  the  wisest  kings  and  councils  had  re- 
jected  as  visionary  the  scheme  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  had 
the  wit  to  see  its  probability,  the  courage  to  advocate  the  plán,  and  the 
power  to  prepare  the  expKariment.  He  must,  indeed,  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  for  by  his  influence  alone  with  Isabel  waB 
his  protégé  Columbus  enabled  to  sail  on  this  expedition.  Here  alsó  Cortés 
found  shelter  on  his  return  from  Mexico.  In  1846  this  convent  was  or- 
dered  to  be  preserved  as  a  national  memóriái. 
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The  gloríeta  in  which  the  monument  stands  is  flanked 
by  the  Café  de  Colon,  a  small  kiosk  where  a  military  bánd 
plays  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  number  of  attractive  rési- 
dences.  Eíght  Greek  vases  adom  the  entranoes  to  the  circle. 

The  Status  to  Cristóbal  Colon,  facine  the  Platuda  de  Buena  Vitia 
(Pl.  E,3),  was  erected  Oct.  12, 1892,  to  cdebrate  thefourth  eentoiary 
of  the  duicovery  of  America. 

The  Bronzé  Statue  of  Quauhtemotzin  (of  ten  called  Cuauhté- 
moc,  and  pronounced  quah-oo-toy-moc),  last  Prínce  of  the 
Aztecs,  stands  in  the  2d  gloríeta  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
(Pi.  D,  4),  and  is  one  of  the  fínest  and  most  impressive  monu- 
ments  on  the  continent.  The  work  is  that  of  the  native 
sculptor  Don  Migud  NarefUtf  and  is  after  a  design  by  the 
Mexican  artist  Senor  Francisco  Jimenez.  The  comernstone 
was  laid  May  5,  1878,  and  the  completed  monmnent  was 
miveiled  Aug.  21,  1887.  Its  totál  cost  was  $37,800.  Twenty- 
fíve  thousand  poimds  of  bronzé  were  nsed  in  the  work,  5,000 
Ibs.  of  which  went  intő  the  central  fígure  —  wfajch  is  16§  ft. 
high.  The  totál  height  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  point 
of  the  warríor's  penache,  or  plume,  is  66}  ft.  The  stone,  known 
as  arenieca^  —  a  kind  of  basáit,  —  is  from  the  Loreto  quarries 
near  Puebla.  The  dominating  architecture  is  Aztecan,  albeit 
the  whole  is  a  happy  blend  of  varíous  Indián  orders.  The 
designs  aroimd  the  edge  of  the  plinth,  as  well  as  those  which 
omament  the  upper  edge  of  the  oase,  or  zocle,  are  copied  from 
the  Zapotec  ruins  of  Mitla  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  The  bizarre 
columns  of  the  second  story,  and  their  omamentation,  are 
from  the  Toltec  ruins  at  Tula.  They  were  selected  because 
of  their  somewhat  unique  structure,  and  because  they  are 
unlike  the  usual  Toltec  architecture.  The  varíous  enrích- 
ments  which  run  quite  aroimd  the  monument  above  these 
ffroups  of  columns  are  modelled  after  the  strange  and  beauti- 
ful  omamentations  on  the  ruins  of  Uxmal  in  Yucatan,  and 
Palenque  in  Chiapas.  The  serpentine  design  of  the  3d  story 
is  Aztec.  The  attractive  bronzé  panoplies,  amulets,  trophies 
and  costumes  in  the  recesses  are  rephcas  of  those  wom  and 
carríed  by  the  Indián  tríbes  who  occupied  the  VaU  of  Anáhuac 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion. 

The  plinth  is  reached  by  four  short  flights  of  steps  each 
guardea  by  two  bronzé  leopards  (each  6^  ft.  long),  eight  in 
all,  whose  combined  weight  is  6,000  Ibs.  The  massive  bronzé 
tablets  (each  16}  ft.  long)  in  low  relief  are  the  work  of  Migud 
Noreüa,  and  they  depict,  in  a  spiríted  manner,  certain  salient 
episodes  of  the  Conquest.  The  votive  tablets  let  intő  the  front 
and  rear  of  the  monument  base  are  by  Gábriel  Guerra,  The 
inscríption  on  the  front  base  commemorates  ''The  memory 
of  Cuauhtémoc  and  those  warríors  who  fought  heroically  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  MDXXI."  The  inscríption  at 
the  rear  says  ''Porfirio  Diaz,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  Vir 
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cerUe  Riva  PátaciOf  Secretary  of  Public  Works,  ordered  the 
erection  of  this  monument,  MDCCCLXXVII."  The  inscrip- 
tíon  below  advises  that  "the  monument  was  erected  by  order 
of  Mannel  GoTUsáUz,  President  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  PubHc  Works,  Carlos  Pachecho,  MI>CCCLXXXII." 

The  names  in  bronzé  on  the  base  of  the  superstructure  are 
of  CuiÜahiuíCj  Cacamay  TeUepanquetzal  (cacique  of  Tacuba) 
and  Coanacoch,  all  heroic  warriors  who  fought  in  the  unequal 
struggle  with  the  Conquistadores.  The  tablet  showing  Cuauh- 
témoc  being  tortured  by  the  order  of  Cortés,  to  force  him  to 
reveal  the  hiding-place  of  Montezuma's  treasure,  is  admirable 
and  realistic.  An  Aztec  lord,  and  companion  of  the  Prince, 
stands  by,  elad  in  a  tiger  skin ;  his  clenched  hands  and  the 
tense  expression  of  his  iace  show  the  agony  he  endures  at  hav- 
ing  to  be  an  inactive  witness  to  the  torture  and  suffering  of  his 
sovereign. 

As  Cuauhtemotzin  declared  repeatedly  that  he  had  no  revelation  to 
make,  the  Spanish  soldiers  became  ansry  and  demanded  that  he  be 
tumed  over  to  them.  Cortés  therefore  deuvered  him  intő  the  hands  of  his 
soldiery  to  work  their  pleasure  on  him<  But  the  hero  who  had  braved 
death  m  many  other  íorms  was  not  to  be  intimidatéU  by  bodily  suffering. 
He  boré  the  infemal  pain  of  the  fíre  with  admirable  fortitude.  When 
TeÜepanmttízal  testifíed  his  own  ansuish  by  groans,  and  begged  his  Prince 
to  reveal  the  location  of  the  gold,  Cuauhtemotzin  rebuked  him  coldly 
saying :  i  Estoy  yo  accLao  en  cugun  ddeüe  ó  baűo  t  —  Am  I  taking  my 
pleasure  in  my  bath?  This  dictum  is  proverbial  in  Mezico,and  isem- 
ployed  when  one  has  his  own  troubles,  yet  is  asked  to  bear  those  of 
others. 

All  that  could  be  wrung  from  the  stout-hearted  warrior  by  his  suffer- 
ings  was  the  admission  that  much  eold  had  been  thrown  intő  the  water. 
The  best  divers  were  employed  and  Cortés  superintended  the  work,  but 
only  a  few  articles  of  inconsiderable  value  were  drawn  out.  In  searching  a 
pond  in  the  Prince's  yardén  a  sun,  or  Aztec  calendar  wheel,  made  of  pure 
gold,  and  of  great  thickness,  was  found.  Prescott  says:  "  Among  all  the 
names  of  barbarian  princes,  there  are  few  entitlcd  to  a  higher  place  on 
the  roll  of  fame  than  that  of  Cuauktemotziny 

One  of  the  tablets  represents  Cuauhiémoc  in  prison  after  the 
downfall  of  Tenochtitlán.  When  brought  betore  Cortés  the 
latter  was  on  the  azotea^  or  roof  of  a  house  in  the  Amaxac 
suburb.  Cortés  received  the  royal  prisoner  with  demonstra- 
tions  of  friendship,  but  Ctumhtémoc,  advancing  toward  him, 
reached  for  the  Spaniard's  dagger,  saying:  ''Malinchef 
I  ha  ve  done  all  that  I  could  to  def  end  my  city  and  my  people ; 
I  can  do  no  more.  I  stand  before  you  a  prisoner,  do  with  me 
as  you  will,  but  first  take  this  poignard  and  kill  me  with  it.  '* 
The  interpreter  Marina  is  a  prominent  figure  in  the  group. 

**  CiÁOuhtémoc  remained  in  prison  from  Aug.  13,  1621,  until  he  was 
forced  to  accompany  Cortés  on  his  expedition  to  Honduras  in  1524.  The 
Axtecs  made  repeated  efforts  to  rescue  him,  and  because  of  this,  the  sóul- 
less  Conqueror  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the  troublesome  prisoner. 
On  reaching  the  pueblo  of  Teotitlac,  State  of  Oaxaca,  one  of  the  Indián 
converts  in  the  train  informed  the  generál  that  a  conspiracy  had  been 
set  on  foot  by  Cuauhtemotzin  and  the  Cacique  of  Tacuba  to  massacre  the 
Bpaniaxds.  No  sooner  did  Cortés  leam  the  particulars  of  this  formidable 
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plot  ihan  he  eauaed  the  Prinoe  and  all  the  Aatec  lords  in  bis  party  to  be 
brou^ht  before  him.  The  latter  admitted  the  íact  of  the  conspiracy,  but 
alieged  that  it  had  been  planned  by  CiMuhiemotzirit  and  that  they  had 
refused  to  come  mto  it.  The  Prince  and  the  Tacuban  Cacique  maintained 
a  dogged  silence,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  the  accusation.  Such  is 
the  statement  of  Cortés;  but  Bemal  Diaz,  who  was  present«  attests  that 
Cuauhtemotzin  and  the  Cacique  declared  their  innocence.  They  admitted 
that  a  project  for  rising  on  the  Spaniards  had  been  discussed,  but  the 
Prince  had  discouraged  it  f rom  the  fírst ,  and  no  scheme  of  the  kind  oould 
have  been  put  intő  execution  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  These 
protestations  did  not  avail  the  unfortunate  men,  and  Cortés,  having 
satisfíed,  or  affected  to  satisfy  himself  of  their  guilt,  ordered  them  to 
immediate  ezecution. 

*'  When  brought  to  the  fatál  tree,  Cvavhiemotzin  displayed  the  intrepid 
spirit  worthy  of  his  better  days.  *  I  knew  what  it  was, '  said  he,  '  to  trust 
to  your  falsé  promises,  Málinche  ;  I  knew  that  you  had  destined  me  to  this 
fate,  since  I  did  not  fali  by  my  own  hand  when  you  entered  my  cit^  of 
Tenochtitlán.  Why  do  you  slay  me  so  unjustlyl  God  will  demand  it  of 
you ! '  Tedepanquelzal,  protesting^  his  innocence,  declared  that  he  desired 
no  better  lot  than  to  die  by  the  side  of  his  lord.  The  unfortunate  princes, 
with  one  or  more  inferior  nobles,  were  then  executed  by  being  hangod 
(FeJt).  28,  1524)  from  the  huge  branches  of  a  ceiba  tree  which  overshad- 
owed  the  road." 

The  A^tec  name,  CuavMemotzin^  rendered  intő  Spanísh,  is 
"The  Eagle  which  descended,"  Aguüa  que  descendió.  The 
Prince's  erest  was  that  of  an  eagle  descending  to  touch  a 
humán  foot  with  his  beak.  This  symbol  is  illustrated  on  the 
pedestal  (E.  face)  just  below  the  feet  of  Cuauhtémoc,  The 
statue  is  inspiring.  The  attitűdé  of  the  heroic  Aztec,  as  he 
stands  with  spear  poised  ready  to  huri  it  defiantly  at  the 
terrifying  enemy,  is  symbolic  of  the  unquestioned  courage  of 
his  race.  The  plumed  penache,  or  feather  head-dress,  dencftes 
his  ránk.  The  light  manta  (mantle)  which  falls  from  his  shoul- 
ders  was  replaced,  on  state  occasions,  by  a  surcoat  of  the 
gorgeous  feather- work,  in  which  the  Aztecs  excelled.  His  breast 
IS  covered  with  a  quilted  cotton  cuirass, — agarment  so  light 
and  so  serviceable  that  it  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  pose  of  the  sandal-shod  fígure  is  one  of  stress,  courage 
and  aetermination. 

Aug.  21,  of  each  year  —  the  anniversary  of  the  torture  of 
the  Prince  —  a  curious  festival  is  held  at  the  base  of  the  monu- 
ment.  Aztec  costumes  are  worn  by  the  participants,  Indián 
dances  are  performed,  and  the  descendants  of  the  great  Prince 
recall,  in  the  Aztec  language,  the  chief  episodes  of  his  life. 

El  Monnmento  á  la  Indepandenala  Haolonal,  in  the  4th  glorieta  of  the 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (Pl.  C,  5),  the  work  of  the  arohitect  Antonio  Rivaa 
Mercado,  was  begun  in  1901  and  completed  in  1910  at  a  totál  cost  of  $2, 154,- 
000.  The  foundation,  a  complicated  network  of  steel,  re-enforoed  con- 
crete  and  wood  piles  (65  miles  in  length) ,  cost  $537,000.  The  4  obelisks  at 
the  comers  of  the  plinth  are  of  Baveno  gránité.  The  height  of  the  eolumn 
from  base  to  capital  is  78  ft.;  the  capital  measures  12  it.,  and  the  totál 
height  of  the  monument,  from  the  base  to  the  tip  of  the  wings  of  the  crown- 
ing  figiire,  is  150  ft.  The  marble  and  gránité  are  Italtan  and  oost  $15,000. 
The  four  seated  bronse  fígures  of  the  socle  represent  P<u  (peaoe).  La  Lej/ 
(law) ,  Jusiicia  (justioe)  and  Ouerra  (war) :  each  weighs  3,000  kilós,  and,  with 
the  Hon  group  (which  weighs  5,500  kilós)  were  cast  (by  wax  proceas)  in 
Florenoe  (Oaui  Érolhera)  and  cost  $107,000.  Somé  20  ft.  abore  the  soole  is  a 
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marble  group,  the  apotheosis  of  Independenoe.  The  central  figure  is  Miffuel 
Hidalgó  y  CostiUa,  fugleman  of  liberty;  that  at  the  r.  represents  Mezico 
offering  him  the  laurel  wreath;  that  at  the  1.  symbolizea  history  recording 
his  heroie  deeds  and  sacrifices. 

At  Hidalgó' a  r.  is  a  marble  figure  of  Morelos  ;  Ouerrero  stands  at  his  1.  (N.) ; 
those  facing  W.  are  Mina  and  Nicoláa  Bravó.  The  statues  (all  Carrara 
marble)  are  approx.  11  ft.  high  and  weigh  3,000  kilós  each.  They  are  the 
work  01  Enrique  Alciati,  Prof.  of  Sculpture  in  the  Académia  Nációnál  de  San 
Carlo8,  The  main  group  cost  $51,500;  the  four  statues  $56.000.  Four 
shields,  the  names  of  24  insurgents,  and  a  wealth  of  bas-reliefs  and  war  para- 

Ehernalia  adom  the  monumento.  The  gilded  and  winged  figure  (bronzé,  22  f  t. 
igh;  weight  7,000  kilós)  of  Victory,  which  surmounts  the  shaft,  holds  in  fiie 
r.  hand  alaurel  wreath,  and  in  the  1.  a  fragmeut  of  a  chain  emblematic  of  the 
bondage  whioh  during  three  centuries  was  the  fate  of  the  beloved  country. 
The  figure  is  beautiful  and  inspiring;  particularly  at  dawn,  when  it  resem- 
bles  agolden  angel  flying  to  greet  the  rising  sun.  In  the  vestibule  is  a  statue 
of  Guillén  de  Lamport,  one  of  the  precursors  of  Independenoe.  The  158  steps 
of  the  caracol  stair  which  leads  up  through  the  sht^t  terminate  at  the  top, 
whence  a  splendid  panoráma  is  visiWe.  The  face  of  the  young  woman  in 
the  medallion  on  the  door  represents  the  Young  Republic  of  Mexico.  The 
history  of  the  monument  is  chiseled  upon  a  tablet  at  the  rear  near  the  base. 
The  style  of  the  structure  is  a  felicitous  biend  of  modern  and  classic  archi- 
tecture.  The  seated  figures  symbolize  the  fact  that  Independenoe,  having 
been  gained  by  force  of  arms,  is  now  guaranteed  by  peace,  under  the 
dominion  of  law  and  justice.  The  lion,  emblem  of  majesty  and  strength, 
when  wreathed  in  laurel  and  guided  by  genius  in  the  form  of  a  little  ohild, 
portrays  the  Mezican  people,  who,  although  covered  with  glory,  are  nőne 
the  less  submissive  and  docile  to  the  call  of  honor  and  duty. 

Chapultepec  {AzteCy  chapidin  =  grasshopper,  tépeti  =  hill), 
or  Grasshopper  Hill  (so  called  from  the  number  of  insects 
of  the  genus  Gryllus  which  once  inf ested  the  spot),is  a  por- 
^yritic  pile  whose  summit  is  196  ft.  above  the  Valley,  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  (comp.  plán  of  Mex.  City, 
Pl.  B,  6,  alsó  the  plán  of  the  castle  ground,  p.  380),  about  3  M. 
from  the  Plaza  Mayor.  It  was  once  an  island  in  the  salt  Laké 
of  Texcoco.  The  hill  is  irregular  in  shape,  with  a  gradual  slope 
to  the  S.,  and  with  abrupt,  craggy  decUvities  on  the  N.-W. 
and  E.  Its  one-time  f  orbidding  sides  are  now  almost  smothered 
in  blooming  flowers,  and  terraces  are  being  added  from  time 
to  time.  During  the  Aztec  dominion  the  hill  was  a  sort  of  f  ort- 
ress,  with  a  pagan  temple  on  the  summit,  and  the  immediate 
environs  constituted  a  pleasure  resort.  When  Tenochtitlán 
became  an  important  city,  Montezuma  II  converted  the  fort- 
ress  intő  a  summer  residence,  and  here  he  established  his 
hárem,  baths,  gardens,  aviary,  fish-ponds  and  hunting-lodge. 
It  is  now  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  finest  artificial  park  in  the  Re- 
public. The  splendid  roads  and  the  magnificent  trees  are 
a  sustained  delight  to  lovers  of  woodland  scenery.  Somé  of 
the  little  waterways,  miniatűré  islands  and  rustic  bridges  are 
very  picturesque.  There  is  a  lack  of  snakes  and  noxious  in- 
sects in  the  park. 

Visitors  seldom  extend  their  excursions  to  the  battle-field 
of  Molinó  del  Rey,  in  the  rear  of  the  castle  grounds,  since 
the  spot  is  interesting  only  for  its  historic  associations.  The 
govermnent  cartrídge  factory  is  alsó  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 
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The  tram-line  which  skirts  the  S.  side  leads  to  Dolores  Ceme- 
tery  (p.  238).  The  early  moming  is  the  best  time  to  viát  the 
parque:  then  all  is  fresh  and  attractive,  and  a  saunter  through 
the  ahnost  deserted  grounds  is  thoroughly  delightful.  Guide 
unnecessary.  There  is  a  lamentable  dearth  of  free  seats  to 
be  had;  the  spindle-legged  chairs  sitting  in  rows  at  various 
points  (usually  far  from  any  beauty  spot)  are  rented  by  the 
park  custodians  (who  see  to  it  that  the  visitor  does  not  sit 
on  the  grass)  at  5  c.  the  i  hour.  Mounted  guards  constantly 
patrol  the  avenues,  and  visitors  are  cautioned  against  any 
mfraction  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  picking  of  flowers,  etc. 
In  the  early  mornings  of  summer  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public  and  his  wife  may  often  be  met  strolling  through  the 
park.  When  the  police-band  plays  (by  the  lake-side,  usually 
at  10  A.  M.)  the  music  is  well  worth  hearing. 

The  tranvxaa  which  leave  the  Plaza  Mayor  at  frequent  intervals  for 
ChapuUepec,  TcuivJbaya,  Mixcoac  and  San  Angd,  and  which  traverse  the 
A  ve.  16  de  Septíembre  and  the  Ave.  de  la  Independencia,  thence  across  the 
upper  end  of  the  Colonia  Jvarez  and  out  through  the  Avenida  de  Cha- 
pultepec  (flankin^  the  Colonia  J.  on  the  S.)  pass  the  park  gates  and  stop^  at 
the  entrance.  Time  lő  min.,  faré  10  c.  The  castle  and  grounds  are  outside 
the  city  Umits,  and  when  employing^  a  cab  an  agreement,  as  to  what  the 
charge  will  be,  should  be  reached  with  the  cochero  before  starting.  Usu- 
ally he  will  waut  double  faré.  Visitors  who  wish  to  see  the  castle  and  park 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  will  perhaps  6nd  cabs  the 
most  desirable.  Several  dollars  can  be  saved,  however,  and  the  splendid 
forest  seen  to  greater  advantage  if  one  will  take  more  time  and  walk  to 
and  through  it.  One  entire  moming  can  be  spent  in  the  grounds  'to 
advantage.  Walkers  will  fínd  an  early  moming  stroll  out  to  the  Paseo  de  la 
Refonna  thoroughly  delightful  and  invigoratíng.  From  March  to  Sept. 
the  park  gates  are  opened  at  5  a.  m.  and  ciosed  at  7  p.  m.  From  Oct.  to 
Feb.  5.30  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m .  The  park  regulations  limit  the  speed  of  auto- 
mobiles :  autoists  "^ill  do  well  to  heed  the  Despacio  (slow)  signs  placed 
at  intervals  along  the  roads.  Dogs  are  forbidden  entrance.  The  prudent 
visitor  will  not  touch  the  flowers. 

Permits  to  visit  the  CaetiUo  can  be  obtained  (free)  upon  application  to 
one's  Consul  or  to  the  Iniendeníe  dd  Pcdacio,  in  the  Jníenaencia  at  the 
National  Palace.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  during  the  summer  (May- 
Sept.)  months,  when  the  president  and  his  family  are  in  residence  there, 
is  rarely  granted.  A  simple  admission  card  does  not  always  imi>ly  that 
the  visitor  is  accorded  the  privilege  of  seeing  all  the  salons.  If  this  is  de- 
sired  a  special  permit  shouid  be  asked  for.  Visitors  without  permits  are 
allowed  to  go  as  far  as  the  gate  of  the  upper  terraoe,  at  the  erest  of  the 
hill,  and  to  enter  the  Colegio  Militar  (nne  views  from  the  roof) ,  —  a 
long,  rambling  structure  prolonging  the  castle  on  the  W.  As  there  is  a 
dearth  of  pictures  and  art  objects  on  view  iu  the  castle,  one  can  usually 
s^emd  the  time  to  better  advantage  enjoying  the  wonderful  panoráma 
visible  from  the  terraces  and  corridors. 

The  huge  war-picture  (painted  bv  Francisco  de  P.  Mendoza  in  1905) 
on  the  stair-landing  of  the  Colegio  Müitar  represents  the  entry  of  General 
Porfirio  Diaz  intő  Puebla  on  April  2,  1867.  The  generals  accompanying 
him  were  Jitan  C.  Bonilla,  Comandante  Carlos  Pachecho,  Ignacio  á  la 
Tőrre,  and  Francisco  Carreon. 

The  Park  (Parque)  is  most  frequented  in  the  moming  be- 
tween  10  and  12  o*clock,  and  between  3  and  6  in  the  aftemoon. 
Vehicles  usually  enter  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  Paseo  de  la 
Reforma,  bear  round  to  the  r.,  f ollow  the  Gran  Avenida  to  its  W, 
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intersection  with  the  Calzada  dd  Rey^  and  retum  to  the  en- 
trance  along  that  Ave.   In  the  early  moming  the  pedestrían 
usually  has  the  park  to  hímself ,  as  the  average  Mexican  knows 
but  little  of   the  enchanting  beauty  and    freshness  of  the 
place  just  after  sunrise.   A  few  horeemen  (usually  foreignera) 
venture  out  about  7  a.  m  ,  but  the  steady  stream  of  fine 
equipages  and  automobiles  does  not  begin  to  show  itself  until 
about  10  A.  M.  Many  fine  tum-outs  and  toilettes  are  features 
of  the  aftemoon  (4-6)  parade.     The  Café  y  Restaurant 
Chapültepbc,  just  within  the  entrance,  and  to  the  r.  of  the 
hill,  is  usiially  crowded  from  noon  until  twilight.     Music. 
Meals  á  la  carta,    Immediately  facing  the  entrance  from  the 
Paseo  (the  entrance  from  the  tram-car  station  is  further  to 
the  S.)  is  a  circular  flower  bed  and  beyond  it  a  music  kiosk. 
To  the  r.  of  this  is  the  Calzada  del  CastiUOf  which  we  follow  to 
reach  the  castle  entrance.  To  the  1.  of  this  cahaday  in  the  rear 
of  the  kiosko,  is  the  duck-pond,  and  overlooking  it  the  Monu- 
ment  to  the  Memory  of  the  Cadets  who  feli  during  the 
American  war.    The  inscription  on  the  E.  side  advises  that 
"this  shaft  was  erected  (1880-81)  by  the  Military  College 
Association,  to  militarv  honor,  under  the  auspices  of  Presi- 
dents  Porfírío  Diaz  and  Manuel  Gonzalez."   On  the  N.  and  S. 
sides  are  the  names  of  somé  of  the  dead  heroes.   The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  face,  below  the  date  Sept.  13,  1847,  says  "tnis 
monument  stands  to  the  memory  of  the  cadets  of  the  mili- 
tary college  who  died  Üke  heroes  during  the  North  American 
invasion.     The  President  deposits  floral  tributes  on  the  shaft 
on  each  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

"  After  the  battle  of  Molinó  dd  Rey^  which  takes  ránk  as  perhaps  the 
most  strongly  contested  of  anv  during  the  war  (and,  proportionately, 
the  bloodiest;  for  out  of  the  American  force  of  barely  3,500  men,  the 
casualties  numbered  787,  amons  which  were  116  killed),  the  invaders 
turnéd  their  attention  to  Chapultepec,  which  was  strongly  fortified  and 
supplied  with  several  batteries  ana  ample  ammunition. 

^*  The  American  General  Pillow  takes  possession  of  the  unoccupied  miU 
at  dawn  on  the  12th  (Sept.,  1847)  under  an  ineffectual  fusillade  from  the 
grove,  and  at  the  same  time  the  southem  batteries  open  fire.  Blasing 
fuse  and  balLs  whirl  fást  and  furious  against  the  castle,  crushing  through 
the  walls,  and  scattering  dúst  and  débris  upon  the  defenders.  The  monu- 
mental  frame  begins  to  gape  in  ruins,  and  evén  the  girdling  parapet  is 
torn  by  noisy  shells.  But  üke  a  lion  at  bay,  it  rises  in  denance  and 
roars  in  prompt  reply,  a  counterpart  to  the  song  of  battle.  It  is  a 
music  of  the  spheres  ;  but  death  wields  the  baton  beneath  a  lurid 
canopy,  wherein  Valkyries  chant  the  dread  refrain  while  watching  for 
their  prey. 

"  The  aim  of  the  assailing  batteries  is  becoming  fearfuUy  precise  for  the 
garrison  pent  up  above  within  the  narrow  space,  the  artillerists  suffering 
so  severely  that  toward  noon  several  of  the  cannon  are  silenced.  But 
the  din  and  crash  do  not  diminish,  for  Pillow  seizes  the  opportunity  to 

glace  the  battery  just  south  of  the  mill,  so  far  held  in  check  by  the  summit 
re;  and  now  the  bombardment  grows  fíercer  still,  throughout  the  after- 
noon,  till  darkness  interferes. 

*'  Despite  the  damage  inflicted,  the  enemy  had  gained  little  by  his  day's 
work,  savé  in  keeping  the  adversary  in  doubt  as  to  his  reál  intent.  Santa 
Anna  therefore  remained  inactive,  unwilling  to  hasard  a  field  movement 
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with  the  reserve.  Later  in  the  day  he  vísited  the  castle  and  made  somé 
dispositions,  swelling  the  force  in  the  grove  to  500  men.  Night  bringa  a 
cessation  of  hostilities,  but  no  repose.  The  nőise  of  preparations  for  the 
portén tous  morrow  resounds  on  both  sides,  and  the  soldiers  rest  on  their 
arms  watching  for  the  dawn.  Scott  had  ifisued  orders  for  an  assault  both 
by  Pillow  and  Quitman,  led  by  two  picked  storming  parties  of  250  men 
each,  while  Worth  advances  m  close  support,  and  Twiggs  throws  out 
Smith's  brigade  to  his  left  to  check  reenforcements  from  the  city.  Early 
on  the  13th  the  batteries  burst  forth  anew  in  a  liveiy  cannonade  along 
the  south  front  of  the  capital  as  well  as  against  the  castle.  Meanwhile  the 
infantrv  moves  intő  position  for  the  fray. 

"  Suddenly  at  8  a.  m.  the  roar  of  artiilery  ceases,  and  a  significant  si- 
lence  intervenee,  the  prelude  to  another  struggle.  A  voltigeur  regiment  is 
seen  to  ruah  from  the  crumbling  precincts  of  the  mill  and  fiit  along  the 
southern  wall.  Its  goal  is  a  redan  m  a  breach  of  the  wall  at  the  soutnérn 
end  of  the  intrencnments  that  fringe  the  western  slope  of  the  grove.  8o 
quick  is  the  advance  that  ere  a  seoond  voUey  can  be  delivered  the  yolti- 
^urs  are  springing  over  ditches  and  parapets,  and  falling  in  the  rear  of  the 
mtrenohecf  line,  whose  defenders  are  occupled  by  a  siraultaneous  front 
attack  by  the  fellow-regiment.  Thus  surprised,  there  is  no  altemative 
savé  to  fali  back  amon^  the  sheltering  trees,  where  they  hold  forth  awhile 
against  the  ever-growmg  numbers  brought  up  by  Pillow.  General  Peres 
falls  in  oovering  the  retreat,  but  Xicotencatl,  worthy  descendant  of  the 
famed  Tlascaltec  chieftain,  rallies  this  overwbelmed  oand  to  fresh  efforts 
till  he  alsó  succumbs;  and  then  they  break  at  the  íoot  of  the  hill.  Now 
the  hill  batteries  direct  their  fíre  intő  the  very  grove,  and  shot  and  shell 
come  crashing  through  the  branches,  scattering  splinters  in  all  directions, 
and  shaking  the  heavy  moss  that  hangs  liké  stalactites,  or  evén  felling 
somé  ancient  ahuehuete  that  for  centuries  had  mutely  preached  the 
nothingness  of  man. 

"The  íire  from  the  hill  is  becoming  unendurable  and,  as  the  storming 
party  is  still  delayed,  Pillow  orders  the  front  line  to  take  its  place.  A  few 
rounds  of  canister  and  a  fusillade  to  clear  the  way,  and  up  charge  the 
voltigeurs,  seeking  what  shelter  they  can  from  boulders  and  projections 
against  the  galling  rain  of  bullets.  Several  ofiicers  fali :  Pillow  himSelf  is 
wounded;  and  me^dened  by  the  loss,  the  men  rush  blindly  on,  changing 
the  cry  of  *  Forward '  intő  a  wild  yell  of  '  Vengeancel '  Ahl  the  beastliness 
of  war !  Good  men  killing  good  men :  patriots  hewing  down  patriots  as  if 
each  regarded  the  other  as  poisonous  reptiles,  when  indeea  there  is  no 
personiu  issue  between  them.  Fools  all  —  they  and  their  masters  — 
DÜnder  than  bats,  more  senseless  than  donkejrs,  thus  to  feel  obliged  to 
butcber  each  other  awhile,  before  settlin^  down  to  an  adjustment  of 
differences  on  somé  plán  within  the  domain  of  reasoni  But  what  have 
wire-pulling  politicians  to  do  with  right  or  reason?  What  care  ofiio^ 
seekers,  men  who  spend  their  lives  in  their  efforts  to  supplant  others  and 
gain  for  themselves  a  better  place -^  what  do  they  care  who  and  how 
many  are  killed  or  mangled  and  buried  in  the  ditches? 

"  Numbers  and  impetus  prevail;  the  redan  is  carried,  and  so  closely  are 
the  defenders  pursued  that  the  offícer  charged  to  fíre  the  sauoissons  of 
the  mines,  just  beyond,  waits  for  a  moment.  That  moment  saves  the 
pursuers.  He  is  disabled;  the  saucissons  arc  destroyed,  and  the  rush 
continues  to  the  erest  of  the  hill.  Here  the enemy  have  to  pause,  however, 
at  the  foot  of  the  parapet,  from  which  grape  and  bullets  now  pour  upon 
them,  tearing  wide  gaps  in  their  ranks. 

"  While  waiting  for  iadders,  they  crouch  back  behind  rocks  and  intő 
hollows  which  have  been  neglected  by  the  engineers,  and  thence  begin  to 
pick  off  artillerists  and  sharp-ehooters  with  a  precision  so  terrible  as  soon 
to  silence  the  artiilery  and  foroe  the  evaouation  of  the  bastioii  at  the 
knee  of  the  front  ascent.  By  this  time  Cadwalader,  who  has  replaeed  the 
wounded  General  Pillow,  brings  up  the  Iadders  and  fascines;  and  now 
there  is  a  rush  across  the  ditch  to  plánt  the  Iadders.  The  musketry  fire 
redoubles,  and  down  come  the  first  climbers,  dead  and  disabled,  and  so 
the  next  daring  stormers;  but  assailants  duster  thick  and  eager  at  the 
íoot  to  take  the  vacant  places,  and  finally  they  gain  a  foothoid  on  the 
parapet. 
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*'  A  renstlaas  number  follows  acroas  the  vacated  príest-oap  aad  intő  the 
precincts  of  the  yard,  joined  by  another  party,  whose  ascent  along  the 
Bouth  side  had  been  facilitated  by  a  top  fire  upon  its  bastion.  Light 
howitxers  and  captured  guns  are  tumed  upon  the  castle  and  the  raised 
terraoe  along  the  eastem  verge,  mingling  their  thunder  with  the  sharp 
ring  of  rifles,  driving  the  defenders  írom  tne  windows  and  roofs,  and  íorc- 
ing  them  over  the  walls,  while  covering  the  entrance  of  the  stormers.  A 
chance  shot  strikes  the  staff ,  and  the  castle  flag  bends  over,  but  the  next 
moment  it  is  righted  again  by  sturdy  hands,  and  flutters  forth  defíantly. 
The  assailants  press  closer,  however,  and  are  already  in  hand-to-hand 
conflict  with  the  citadel.  The  excitement  of  battle  and  the  losa  of  com- 
rades  seem  to  have  frenzied  them,  f or  they  ragé  with  a  f erocity  never  be- 
fore  displayed  during  the  war,  granting  littlié  or  no  quarter.  And  few 
ask  it.  The  very  cadets,  mere  boys  of  fourteen  years  and  upward,  fíght 
with  heroic  daring,  and  cheer  their  elder^on  as  they  stand  at  bay  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly,  banishing  sombre  premonitions  and  quailing  not  at 
death.  The  blood  of  stripling  and  graybeard  mingle  in  their  now,  and 
bear  the  mournful  tidings  in  the  red-tinged  waters  of  the  aqueducts. 
Finally  a  party  gains  the  roof  and  strikes  the  flag;  and  as  the  banner  of 
the  invaders  rises,  midst  deafening  huzzas,  a  change  sets  in.  The  authori- 
tative  voice  of  the  officers  prevails;  the  slaughter  stops;  the  vanquished 
yield.  Bravó  surrenders,  together  with  four  generals  and  100  other  officers, 
the  totál  number  of  prisoners  on  and  rounathe  hill  being  placed  at  800." 
(Bancroft's  History  of  Mexico,  vol.  v,  pp.  509  et  seq.) 

When  the  first  Aztecs  entered  the  Valley  of  Mexico  the  W. 
shore  of  Laké  Texcoco  was  marked  by  the  spot  where  the 
monument  to  the  cadets  now  stands.  Later,  during  the  time 
of  Montezuma  II,  when  the  shore  of  the  laké  had  receded 
eastward,  the  present  duck-pond  was  a  sizable  lakelet;  the 
hflunt  of  the  ocelot,  ea^le,  snake,  turtle  and  other  pampered 
symbols  of  Aztec  divinities.  To  the  r.  of  this  pond,  in  a  de- 
pression  encircled  by  huge  trees,  is  a  cementea  skating-rink, 
íree  for  children.  The  charge  for  the  swings  is  5  c.  for  each 
20  min.  A  few  yards  to  the  S.-W.  of  the  monument  is  a  walled- 
in  spring,  —  the  one-time  W.  terminus  of  a  great  aqueduct 
wbiich  supplíed  a  part  of  the  drinking  water  to  the  Aztec 
metropolis.  A  half-obliterated  inscription  in  the  S.  wall 
advises  that  the  fountain  was  restored  in  1571  by  Martin 
Enriquez  de  Almama,  4th  Viceroy. 

The  fíne  aqueduct  which  the  Spaniards  destroyed  while  besieging  the 
city  was  repaired  by  somé  of  the  early  Vicerojrs  and  was  converted  intő  a 
**magnificent  acueaucto  of  904  gigán tic  arches."  An  inscription  at  the 
Bometime  city  terminus  of  this  aqueduct,  El  SaUo  de  Agua  (waterfall  or 
fountain),  near  Belem  Prison,  records  that  904  arches  supported  this 
vast  waterway  between  the  fountain  and  the  salto,  that  it  was  4,663 
varas  (yards)  long,  and  that  it  was  begun  (referring  to  the  renovation  and 
amplincation)  in  1677,  and  completed  in  1779.  One  of  the  early  chroni- 
clers  writes :  "  Sweet  water  is  brought  to  Mexico  from  a  place  called  Cha- 

Eultepec,  three  miles  distant  from  that  city,  which  springeth  out  of  a  little 
ill,  at  the  foot  whereof  stood  formerly  two  statues  or  images,  wrousht  in 
stone,  with  their  targets  and  launces,  the  one  of  Montezuma,  the  other  of 
Axaiaca  his  father.  The  water  is  brought  from  thence  to  this  day  in  two 

Sipes  built  upon  arches  of  brick  and  stone."  A  few  years  ago  the  aque* 
uct  was  condenmed  as  useless,  and  the  greater  part  was  demolished.  Bv 
order  (in  1877)  of  the  Government,  25  arches  were  preserved  (on  whicn 
commemorative  tablets  are  to  be  placed)  along  with  a  ouaint  fountain,  a 
short  distance  E.  of  the  (S.)  castle  gate.  The  water  which  flowed  over 
this  long  aqueduct  was  called  agua  ddgada  (thin  water)  to  differentiate 
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it  from  another  source  which  provided  ttgua  grueaa  (thick  water).  His- 
tory  has  it  that  the  originál  aqueduct  was  built  by  Prince  Chimaípopoca 
in  1417.  Before  the  water  was  diverted  from  its  source  this  spring  was 
a  rushing,  soundmg  stream  that  poured  thousands  of  gallons  of  water 
daily  intő  the  Aztec  city.  The  Spaniards  believed  that  Montezuma  had 
a  secret  treasure-house  near  by,  and  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  re^n 
has  been  dug  over  and  searched.  Tradition  avers  that  on  one  occafuon. 
in  order  to  placate  the  anger  of  Tlaloc,  God  of  Water,  at  the  time  of  a 
long  drought,  a  great  number  of  jewels,  including  emeralds,  turquoises, 
gold  and  whatnot,  were  thrown  intő  the  spring.  This  belief  was  strength- 
éned  in  the  minds  of  the  credulous  Spaniards  because  the  walb  ronnd- 
about  were  formerly  covered  with  Aztec  picture-writing,  and  petroglyphs. 


Hereabout  were  buried  many  nobles  and  caciques,  and  until  quiterecently 

bh 
apDs  of  Montestifína,  ÁxayacaÜ  and  Ahuizotl  were  still  pr 
served  here.    Duríng  the  construction  of  the  castle.  the  hilisides  were 


carved  stone  f ragments  marked  their  graves.    At  the  ciose  of  the  18ti 
cent.  the  epitaphs  of  Montezifína,  AxayacaÜ  and  Ahuizotl  were  still  pre- 


drilled  and  blasted,  and  many  carved  hieroglyphs,  ideograpbs  and  figures 
of  warriors  were  destroyed.  In  1784  the  Spaniards  maintamed  a  powder- 
mill  hereabout,  which  was  later  wrecked  by  an  explosion.  The  sprmg  half - 
way  up  the  S.-E.  side  of  the  hill  supplies  somé  oi  the  water  drunk  in  the 
city. 

At  the  S.-E.  base  of  the  hill  is  the  Tribunal  (see  the  Park 
plan)  in  the  austere  Greek  style,  where  civic  honors  are  an- 
nually  bestowed  upon  pupils  of  the  Military  College,  and  where 
memóriái  services  are  held  to  commemorate  the  anniversary 
of  the  cadets  who  died  in  defence  of  the  castle  during  the 
American  invasion.  On  such  occasions  an  immense  crimson 
curtain  is  stretched  above  the  tribunal,  a  wealth  of  flowers 
and  garlands  of  leaves  are  hung  roundabout,  and  the  stnic- 
tureis  decorated  with  war  panopíy,  — cannons  surrounded  by 
projectiles,  swords,  stacked-arms  and  whatnot.  Directly 
lacing  the  tribunal  is  the 

Arbol  de  Montezuma,  the  largest  tree  in  the  park.  It  is 
45  ft.  in  circumference,  about  200  ft.  high,  and  of  great  anti- 
quity.  "With  the  old  Arbol  de  la  Noche  Triste  (described  at 
p.  418)  and  the  Great  Tree  of  Tvle  (in  Oaxaca),  it  forms  one  of 
a  trinity  of  giants  which  are  perhaps  the  only  living  witnesses 
of  the  Montezuma  era  and  that  of  the  Conquest.  The  view 
down  across  the  parktoward  the  S.-E.,  to  a  splendid  group 
of  great  trees  forrni  ng  a  little  circle,  is  very  pretty.  Behind 
the  stone  railing  facing  the  tribunal  is  a  físh-pond  with  somé 
tiny  gold  fish  and  somé  large  carp.  A  short  walk  to  the  S.  of 
this  spot  brings  us  to  a  walled-in  place  known  as 

Montezuma's  Bath,  surrounded  by  a  beautifully  kept 
flower  plot.  Many  tiny  jetsof  water  bubble  up  from  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  spring.  Hard  by  is  the  pumping  station  which 
draws  water  from  this  spring  andforces  it  mto  the  dty  pipes. 

The  Forest  Q)osque)  of  Chapultepec,  at  the  W.  and  S. 
sides  of  the  hill  {cerró),  is  a  beautiful  lake-dotted  woodland 
intersected  by  shaded  walks,  handsome  and  splendidly  kept 
drives,  running  streams  and  parterres  of  perennially  bloomine 
flowers.  It  is  being  constantly  enlarged;  new  avenues  and 
ponds  are  added  every  now  and  then,  and  young  trees  are  set 
out.   In  point  of  size  and  generál  attractiveness  it  compares 
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Dot  unfavorably  with  the  Bois  de  Boiilogne,  Hyde  Park  and 
similar  European  resorts:  it  was  formerly  a  chosen  duelling- 
ground,  and  it  is  still  the  predilection  of  love-lom  persons 
with  suicidai  intentions.  Many  of  the  avenues  (ccUzadas)  have 
attractive  names:  theave.  known  as  Ccdzada  dd  Reu,  at  the 
S.  side  of  the  hili  with  an  £.  and  W.  trend,  is  perhaps  the  fínest. 

A  good  way  to  get  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  park  is  to  follow  (to  the 
ríght)  the  Oran  Avenida  which  starts  at  the  entrance  and  circlesthe 
grounds.  Intersecting  this  is  the  Calzada  dd  Logo,  Calzada  de  loi  PoeUu, 
C.  Tranavermlt  C.  deioa  Filóao/os  and  a  number  of  narrow  foot-paths, 
most  of  which  traverse  the  hosgue  and  give  on  to  the  Gran  Avenida  as  it 
flanks  the  forest  on  the  S.  side.  The  Calmda  dd  Cerro  forras  an  inner  circie 
and  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  caatle  rests  (comp.  the  park 
plán).  By  starting  from  the  E.  base  of  the  hill  and  foUowing  this  caUada 
ronnd  to  the  r.,  then  to  the  1.,  we  retum  to  our  starting-point  after  a  brisk 
walk  of  about  ten  minutes.  The  longer  walk,  by  the  Gran  Ave.,  takes 
abont  25  min. 

We  follow  the  Gran  Avenida  round  to  the  r.  to  its  intersec- 
tíon  with  the  CaUada  del  LagOj  where  there  is  a  fíne  sheet  of 
water  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  The  white  house  to  the  r.  is 
the  Automobile  Club  (C.  AiUomóvil)  completed  in  1908  at 
a  cost  of  $35,000.  Somé  of  the  most  aristocratic  residents  of 
the  city  are  members.  The  structure  occupies  a  site  on  what 
was  once  the  Rancho  de  Amures.  The  arm  of  the  laké  was 
extended  pást  the  club-house  in  1909. 

On  the  laké  there  is  a  Servioio  de  Botes;  boats  $1  the  hr.  Diffioult  to 
secure  on  Sundays  and  feast-days.  The  water  is  shallow. 

Following  the  Gran  Ave,  westward  we  soon  come  to  the 

*Jardin  db  Propagación  t  Aclimatación   (uninteresting) 

which  flanks  it  on  the  r.     At  the  intersection  of  this  ave. 

with  that  of  El  Rey  we  see,  to  the  r.,  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 

celebrated 

El  Molinó  del  Rey  (The  King's  Mill),  of  historical  interest 
only.  To  the  r.  of  this  is  the  Casa  Mata  and  the  battle- 
field  of  Molinó  del  Rey,  once  a  famous  duelling-ground  and 
now  a  popular  military  show-ground.  A  commemorative 
monument  marks  the  spot  where  the  Mexicans  and  Amerí- 
cans  struggled  for  supremacy  in  1847.  Immediately  to  the 
S.-W.  is  the  Panteon  de  Dolores  (p.  391).  Hard  by  is  a  gov- 
emment  arms  factory,  and  a  pumping-station.  Retuming 
eastward  along  the  Calzada  del  Éeywecoine  once  more  to  the 
entrance,  whencewe  proceed  (along  the  C.  del  Castiüó)  to  the 
irón  grill  and  the  guard  house  at  the  N.-E.  base  of  the  hill. 
Passing  through  the  gate  we  come  to  the  pergola  (on  the  N. 
side  of  the  road  that  leads  upward  and  aroundthe  ídll)  which 
dates  from  1907,  and  has  for  its  base  a  segment  of  the  old 
aqueduct  which  once  carried  aquLa  gorda  across  to  San  Cosme, 
tíience  intő  the  city  along  the  Caues  dd  Piiente  de  Alvarado 
to  a  point  hard  by  the  present  new  Post-Office.  In  front  of 
this  pergola  is  the  elevátor  shaf t  which  was  formerly  a  cave  — 
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long  believed  bythe  Aztecs  to  be  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  uneas: 
and  restless  spirit  of  Marina,  mistress  and  interpreter  of  th 
Great  Conqueror.   (The  Inaians  of  to-dajr  believe  the  fores 
of  Chapultepec  is  haiinted  by  Marína's  spirit.)  While  this  el( 
vator  offers  the  quickest  method  of  ascendíng  to  the  castl 
the  visitor  will  gain  considerable  by  following  the  windii 
road  to  the  terrace  on  the  S.  side.  The  views  as  we  go  up  a 
magnificent.  From  this  favorable  situation  the  fine  old  főre 
trees  can  be  seen  to  splendid  advantage. 

The  old  Ahuehuete  trees  (Taxodium  distichum),  of  which  there  : 
more  than  200  in  the  park,  are  particularly  noteworthy .   The  larger  í, 
older  ones  are  thought  to  be  the  relics  of  a  ma^ifícent  tropical  for 
wbdch  at  one  time  covered  the  ^eat  Valley  of  Mexico.  Until  quite  recec 
these  trees  were  ali  hung  with  festoons  of  ^ay.  trailing  Spanish  M 
{Tülandaia  asneoidea)  which  imparted  a  decidea  color  tone  to  the 
tire  group  and  gave  the  forest  a  phantom-like  appearance.  This  n 
sapped  the  vitality  of  the  older  and  less  vigorous  trees  to  such  an  ext 
that  the  most  of  it  was  cleared  away:  patches  still  remain  here  and  tb 
The  boles  of  certain  of  the  trees  are  enormous.  Decay  has  eaten  intő 
heart  of  somé  of  the  patriarchs,  and  to  preserve  them  clay  has  beér 
sérted:  to  gain  uniformity  in  appearance  this  clay  has  been  adrc 
tinted  and  ribbed  and  made  to  resemble  the  bark,  so  that  near  inspec 
is  required  to  distin^ish  it.    Scattered  among  the  giant  cypresses 
pines  (somé  of  them  immensely  tall),  pepper-trees,  palms  and  a  ho& 
beautiiul  shrubs,  ferns  and  flowers. 

The  Castle  {CastüLo^  comp.  accompanying  plán)  wh 
occupies  the  erest  of  the  hill,  and  is  reached  by  an  eleva 
whicn  rises  through  a  shaft  out  in  the  solid  rock,  and  b 
roadway  which  ascends  from  the  N.  side  and  winds  aroi 
toward  the  W.  and  S.,  was  begun  in  1783  by  the  Vice 
(47th)  Don  Matias  de  GalveZj  who  obtained  permission  fr 
the  King  of  Spain  to  erect  a  summer  home  here.  The  prei 
tűre  death  of  the  Viceroy  delayed  the  work,  which  was  la 
continued  by  his  son,  Bernardo  de  GalveZy  who  succeet 
him  in  the  viceroyship.  By  1786  the  work  had  already  c 
the  Spanish  Crown  300,000  'pesosy  and  the  King,  suspiciom 
the  Viceroy's  motive,  commanded  the  work  to  stop.  This 
leged  Palacio  de  Verano  (summer  palace),  ín  a  command 
positlon  with  strong  military  attnbutes,  f ortifíed  with  mc 
and  with  salient  walls  and  parapets  toward  Mexico  City,  i 
containing,  on  its  N.  side,  vast  subterranean  vaults  capablt 
holding  provisions  sufficient  to  feed  an  army,  boré  too  cla 
resemblance  to  a  fortress  masked  as  a  pleasure  house.  In  ( 
time  the  King's  suspicions  were  allayed,  and  although 
work  was  not  completed,  the  Viceroy  and  the  Vice-Queer 
woman  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtues ;  alsó  as  be 
one  of  the  fírst  blondes  ever  seen  in  Mexico)  dweltin  the  ca 
for  a  time.  With  the  recall  of  Galvez  in  1787,  the  unfínis 
structure  was  permi  tted  to  fali  intő  decay.  At  the  be^ 
ning  of  1800  it  presented  a  sadly  dilapidated  aspect, 
waslittle  more  than  a  wreck.  Repairs  were  undertaken 
1840,  and  two  years  later  a  branch  of  the  Eacuela  Müitar 
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installed  in  a  wing  of  the  building.  Just  prior  to  the  Amer- 
ican War  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1847,  when  it  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  Americans  under  General  PiUoWy  the 
students  defended  it  heroically  and  with  great  loss. 

In  1866  the  ]&nperor  Maximilián  conceived  the  idea  of 
convertinc  the  castle  intő  a  Mexican  Miramar,  and  the  im- 
períal  arcnitect,  Rodriquez  Arangoiti,  was  ordered  to  reno- 
vate  it  and  decorate  it  in  the  Tuscan  style.  The  buildinj? 
was  fitted  up  luxuriously,  the  corridors  were  adomed  with 
voluptuous  pictnres  after  the  style  of  those  of  a  Pompeiian 
villa,  and  the  gromids  were  terraced  and  improved.  The 
tangled  forest  at  the  rear  of  the  castle  was  cleared,  handsome 
roadways  were  cut  through  it,  and  the  place  soon  became 
the  prototype  of  the  beautiful  bosque  which  to-day  delights 
lovers  of  enchanting  vistas,  quiet  woodland  walks,  seques- 
tered  nooks  and  flower-embowered  retreats.  Hitherto  the 
insecurity  of  the  suburbs  and  the  absence  of  passable  roads 
had  been  the  great  objection  to  suburban  residences,  and  by 
order  of  the  Empress  Carlota  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  was 
completed,  and  a  line  of  splendid  eucalyptus  trees  was  planted 
on  each  side,  along  its  entire  length.  To  the  initiative  of  the 
Empress  is  alsó  due  the  beautiful  hill-top  garden,  which  re- 
sembles,  in  its  channing  simplicity,  the  Pincian  Garden  at 
Romé.  Because  of  the  vicissitudes  of  its  construction,  the 
eastle  shows  no  distinct  and  sustained  architectural  character: 
but,  splendidly  poised  as  it  is,  high  above  the  beautiful 
grouncls  and  overlooldng  the  wide  Valley  of  Mexico,  it  forms 
with  its  fine  interior  one  of  the  most  impressive  "  sights"  of 
the  capital. 

The  varied  and  elaborate  f  umishments  imported  by  Maximilián  f  or  the 
eidomment  of  the  castle  were  many.  The  most  exquisite  productions  of 
Europe  were  installed  in  this  btien  retiro.  Numerous  marble  statues, 
alabaster  vases,  an  elaborate  set  of  silver-plate  used  by  the  royal  pair, 
and  many  minor  objects  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  National  Museum. 
Splendid  ceramic  curios  in  the  shape  of  porcelain  pieces  decorated  with 
bhe  imperial  monogram  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  antique  shops  of  the 
capital. 

The  Entrance  to  the  terrace,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Colegio 
Müitar,  is  through  huge  gates  omamented  with  bronzé 
figures  of  soldiers  bearing  arms.  For  centrepieces  the  gates 
have  medallion  portraits  of  certain  of  the  cadets  who  per- 
íshed  when  the  castle  was  stonned  by  the  Americans.  Ad- 
mission  cards  are  taken  up  by  the  Conserjey  whose  office  is 
just  within  the  second  gates. 

We  enter  the  castle  through  the  small,  square  Sálon  dd  Re- 
loj,  which  contains  somé  handsome  antique  Spanish  carved 
chairs  and  a  fine  (modem)  clock.  Adjoining  this  room  is  the 
Sálon  Rojo  (red  room).  Crossing  the  Antesala  dd  Bano  dd 
Presidente  we  enter  the  Recamara  Aztd,  noteworthy  for  somé 
exquisite  antique  fumiture,  for  the  beautiful  blue  and  gold 
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score  or  more  clustered  villages,  each  with  its  church  spires 
and  domes  glistening  white  in  the  yellow  light.   Usually  the 
Valley  swoons  beneath  waves  of  sempitemal  sunshine  charged 
with  the  crisp  tang  of  a  matchless  April  momingat  the  North, 
and  through  them,  liké  the  softly  pulsing  current  of  a  sub- 
conscious  thought,  there  breathes  a  monotone  of  summer 
insect  song  and  the  ceaseless  hum  of  active  humán  life.  About 
the  castle  the  air  is  redolent  of  fragrant  sub-tropical  flowers 
and  alive  with  bird  trillings.   The  sky  whích  broods  above  is 
of  a  winsome,  dimpling  blue,  quite  Italian  in  its  charm  and 
color.    The  polychrome-tiled  domes  of  the  city  churches— 7 
sturdy  reminders  of  CJölonial  days  —  flash  heliographic  sig- 
nals  across  the  Valley,  and  f rom  their  tall  campanarios  there 
occasionally  rides  down  on  the  wind  the  deep  tones  of  their 
ancient  bells.    The  mellow  voice  of  the  great  bell  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Guadalupej  in  the»Cathedral  tower,  is  easily  heard 
here,  3  miles  from  the  plaza.  Laké  Texcoco,  liké  a  huge,  highly 
poli^ed  mirror  in  a  dusty  frame,  lies  beyond  the  city  at  the 
E.  To  the  N.  of  it  is  the  hallowed  shrine  of  that  Indián  Prin- 
cess,  the  Virgin  of  Guadaluvej  and  the  spires  .of  her  sanctu- 
ary  overlook  the  magic  weíl,  the  hill,  and  the  quiet  graves 
of  Tepeyac.    There  Santa  Anna  lies,  perchance  dreaming  re- 
eretfuUy  of  his  part  in  the  American  invasion,  when  alien, 
hurtling  shells  burst  within  and  toré  the  heart  df  this  old  castle 
whereon  we  stand.    At  the  N.-W.  is  a  rangé  of  jejune  hills, 
several  white-walled  hadendas,  and  the  sacrosanct  hill  and 
chapel  of  .Nuestra  Seűora  de   los   Remedios  —  patroness   of 
the  Spaniards  in  New  Spain.  In  the  foreground  are  the  peace- 
ful  villages  of  Tacubay  PopoÜa^  Tl/ucpana  and  a  hőst  of  ham- 
lets  and  colónias,  Around  to  the  W.  is  the  Fundición' Nációnál, 
the  Casa  MaJta,  the  battlefield  of  Molinó  del  Rey  and  the 
weather-beaten  old  mill  —  the  military  key  to  ChapnÜepec. 
Between  them  and  Tacubay  a  at  the  S.,  in  a  shaded  grove  of 
weeping  willows  and  Thuia  trees,  is  DoloreSy  the  sad,  silent, 
mirthless  city  of  the  dead.  San  Angel,  Goyoojcan^  Churvbusco 
and  Thlpan  string  out  from  W.  to  E.  along  the  sunlit  slojpes  of 
AjuscOy  like  huge  white  cameos  on  an  emerald  field.    It  it  be 
early  February  a  strong  glass  will  show  the  great  color  blotches 
which  mark  thé  towns,  to  be  fruit  blossoms  warmed  intő 
fragrant  life  by  an  ardent  sun.  The  fine  Paseo  de  la  Reforma 
—  the  Empress  Carlota*s  eucalyptus  path  —  stretches  like  a 
plumb-line  to  the  equestrían  statue  of  Charles  IV  —  whose 
predecessor's  money  built  this  glorious  summer  retreat.  To  the 
left  and  right  of  thepaseo  are  the  new  homes  of  the  capitaPs 
foreign  residents.  The  roadway  which  stretches  out  toward 
the  N.  from  the  castle  is  the  Calzada  de  la  Verőnica  —  named 
for  that  tender  epísode  on  the  road  to  Calvary.   The  house 
in  the  near  foreground,  to  the  1.  of  this  road,  is  the  home  of 
the  Reforma  Athletie  Club. 
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Bayard  Taylor  thought  the  most  beautiful  view  in  the 
world  was  that  of  the  Vale  of  Cashmere,  and  after  it,  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  from  Chapultepec  heights.  The  visia  has 
changed  since  "Montézuma  and  his  predecessors  sought  dis- 
traction  from  administrative  cares  and  communed  with 
dryad  oracles  in  the  halló wed  groves  of  ancient  Ahuehuetes," 
but  it  is  still  surpassingly  beautiful,  with  a  charm  that  will 
scarcely  fade  from  the  minds  of  those  who  lőve  to  view  life 
from  the  high  places. 

We  may  Tea  ve  the  castle  by  descending  the  winding  stairs 
near  the  entrance  to  the  S.  terrace.  The  house  at  the  1.  is 
that  of  the  custodiarut  —  usually  somé  retired  generál  of  the 
army.  The  walled-in  space  to  the  r.  is  the  spring  whence  somé 
of  the  potable  water  of  Mexico  City  comes.  By  foUowing  the 
cement  stairs  downward  we  reach  the  base  of  the  hill  near 
the  Tribunal. 

The  Panteon  de  Dolores,  S.-W.  of  Chapultepec  castle  (V. 
Pl.  B,  3)  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  called  Tábla  de  DoloreSy  reached 
by  the  Dolores  tranvías  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Zócalo, 
was  opened  in  1875,  and  comprises  nearly  300  acres.  More 
than  160,000  persons  are  buried  here.  There  are  many  hand* 
Bome  tombs  and  monuments.  Somé  of  the  fínest  monuments 
are  in  La  Rotunda  de  los  Hombres  IlustreSy  near  the  entrance. 
Many  of  the  graves  are  rented  '*en  perpetuidad'*  at  a  usual 
cost  (Ist  cl.)  of  about  $200.  Others  are  rented  for  five  years 
only,  and  generally  cost  (Ist  cl.)  about  $60.  Unless  a  new 
lease  is  taken  at  expiry  the  bodies  are  removed  and  thrown 
intő  the  common  osorio  (ossuary),  —  a  bone-pile  in  the  farther 
end  of  the  cemetery,  where  bodies  of  the  6th  class  are  usually 
interred.  Later  they  are  burned  with  thousands  of  others. 
Near  by  is  a  cave  with  many  tons  of  humán  ashes,  skuUs,  and 
the  remains  of  disinterred  grisly  coffins.  As  the  Mexican  law 
forbids  religious  services  at  gravesides,  these  must  be  held 
in  the  chapel  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  one  of  the  yaults 
isan  electrical  apparátus  employed  as  a  safeguard  againstbury- 
ing  persons  alive.  The  cemetery  is  a  beautiful  spot,  vocal 
with  the  voices  of  many  birds,  and  shaded  by  cedars,  pines, 
China-trees,  eucalypti  and  whatnot.  On  AH  Souls'  Day  it  is 
a  mass  of  bright  nowers,  brought  for  the  decoration  of  the 
graves.  Most  of  the  bodies  are  brought  hither  in  funeral  cars 
belonging  to  the  Mexican  Tramway  Co. 

Environs  of  Mexico  City. 

GüADALUPE-HlDALGO.    TlALPAN.     ThB  CoUNTRT  ClUB.    ChUBUBUSCO. 

CoTOACAN.  The  Pedregal.  San  Angel.  La  Piedad.  Mixcoac.  Tacu- 

BATA.    POPOTLA.    TaCUBA.     AzCAPQTZALCO. 

The  Environs  of  the  capital  have  a  number  of  special  attractions  in  the 
several  shrines  (chief  among  them  that  of  Our  Lady  of  Gitadalupe),  and 
pretty  suburban  towns  with  their  old  ohurches  and  fine  settings.   The 
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moet  important  of  these  are  deecribed  below.  The  plán  oí  the  Valley  of 
Mezico  is  referred  to  as  "  V.  Pl."  to  differentiate  it  írom  the  plán  of  the 
city.    (See  opposite  page  391.) 

Guadalupe-Hidalffo  (usually  called  Guadalupe  and  pro- 
nounced  Wah-dah-Zoop-e),  a  suburban  town  (V.  Pl.  U,  2) 
3  miles  N.-E.  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  at  once  the  most  sacred 
and  the  most  popular  Catholic  shrine  in  the  Kepublic,  is 
reached  by  the  trarwíaa  of  the  Guadalupe  line  (in  15  min., 
faré  10  c.  Ist  cl.)  which  start  from  the  N.-E.  comer  of  the 
plaza  garden. 

The  cars  paas  alons  the  S.  side  of  the  Gathedral,  then  tum  N.  and 
traverse  one  of  the  oldeet  sections  of  the  city;  passing  the  quaint  Plata 
and  Church  of  SarUo  Domingot  the  Eacuda  de  Medicina,  the  old  Parroquia 
de  Santa  Ana  with  the  eh.  of  the  same  name;  the  Hipódromo  de  Peralvillo 
and  the  Estadón  dd  Ferrocarrü  Hidalgó  y  Nordeste  (on  the  r.).  After  Cross- 
ing thetrack  of  the  Mexican  Rly.,  the  car-line  parallels  the  old  Guadalupe 
Calzada  (on  the  1.),  constructed  in  1675,  and  nanked  by  a  double  row  of 
chopoa  (black-poplars)  and  álamoa  (white-poplars).  Formerly  it  was  the 
custom  for  óstensibly  devont  pilgrims  to  traverse  tnis  old  highway  on  their 
knees,  stopping  and  praying  at  each  of  the  14  altars  or  stations  of  the  cross 
(most  of  them  now  demolished)  which  then  stretched  between  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary.  The  lakes  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  snow-clad  moun- 
tatns  of  Popocatepetl  and  IztaccihueUleLreviBible  on  the  r.  Near  Guadalupe 
are  the  ferru/^inous  springs  of  the  Hacienda  de  Araqon  (waters  about  77** 
Fahr.),  now  little  frequented.  As  the  cars  enter  the  town  they  tum  to 
the  E.,  then  traverse  several  narrow  caüea,  and  fínally  stop  in  front  of  the 
door  of  the  BaeŰica  de  Guadalupe,  which  faces  a  paved  square,  a  pretty 
garden,  and  a  bronzé  Statue  of  Migud  Hidalgó  y  CoettUa  (erected  by  the 
Apuntamiento  in  1886-1899)  holding  aloft  his  war  standard  emblazoned 
with  the  image  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe.  The  fountain  f acing  the  statue 
is  called  Im  Fu^nte  Gwadaíupana.  The  tram-cars  are  apt  to  be  crowded  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Town  —  named  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  and  of   the 

Eatriot  Miguel  Hidalgó  —  stretches  around  the  S.  and  E. 
aseof  the Cerrüo  de  Tepeyacac  (Aztec  —  "pointof  the  hill"), 
and  has  a  population  oi  somé  10,000,  whicn  is  swelled  to  60- 
100,000  during  the  great  pilgrimages  (Romerías,  peregrina- 
ciónes)  which  the  Indians  of  the  Republic  make  to  the  shrine. 
The  houses  are  usually  one  story,  and  the  church  and  hill 
dominate  the  landscape.  The  place  wears  a  perpetual  air  of 
joyousness;  the  country  Indians,  by  their  presence,  rendering 
it  particularly  interesting  to  foreigners.  The  house  in  the 
Caue  dd  Bosque,  No.  22  (tablet),  was  General  Porfirio  Diaz's 
headquarters  in  1867.  Before  the  Conquest,  the  Cerro  was  the 
site  of  an  Aztec  temple  dedicated  to  Tonantzin,  protectress 
of  the  Totonoqui  IndianSy  and  goddess  of  the  Earth  and  of 
Com.  The  little  settlement  wQch  ^rew  up  about  the  sanc- 
tuary after  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  was  called  Tepeaquiüo, 
It  was  made  a  vuta  (town)  June  24,  1751,  and  was  raised  to 
the  ránk  of  a  ciudad  —  with  the  name  of  Guadcdupe-Hidalgo  — 
Feb.  12,  1828.  The  town  was  alsó  originally  called  Quaul- 
Udapan,  which  (says  Beaumont)  was  corrupted  by  the  Span- 
iaras  intő  Guadalupe.  (Historíans  derive  the  latter  word  uom 
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the  Arabic  gtuiday  ríver,  and  the  Latin  lupw,  its  signifícatíon 
then  being  wolf  river.) 

The  spot  is  the  focus  of  the  most  fervent  and  powerful  reli- 
nous  cult  in  the  Mexican  Republic,  —  the  holy  oi  holies  of  the 
GathoÜe  Apostolié  Román  Chureh,  —  and  it  has  been  for 
centuríes  the  place  toward  which  the  eves  and  thoughtS'of 
thousands  of  Mexicans  have  tumed.  The  keystone  of  this 
cult  is  the  alleged  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guador 
lupCf  which,  according  to  tradition,  dates  from  1531,  ten  years 
and  four  months  after  the  Conquesl  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

The  Shrine  of  the  Virsin  is  to  Mexicans  what  the  Ganges 
is  to  the  Hindus,  Mecca  to  the  Mahommedans,  and  Nikko  to  the 
Japanese.  It  is  believed  that  the  Indians  regard  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  as  a  divine  manifestation  of  their  primitive  godfdess 
(dioaa),  rather  than  the  divinity  of  the  Spanish-Mexicans, 
and  on  Dec.  12  of  each  year  {afiesta  which  the  Indians  cele- 
brate  with  great  enthusiasm  as  their  s{)ecial  holy  day)  the 
eh.  is  given  over  to  them ;  their  celebration,  unhampered  by 
priests,  being  conducted  in  their  own  way.  Foreigners  find 
this  imique,  but  trying.  The  unhygienic  and  ignorant  Indians 
overrun  the  village  to  such  an  extent  that  the  problem  of  pre- 
venting  pestilence  is  a  serious  one  to  the  authorities.  The  eh. 
is  usually  packed  to  suffocation:  the  devotees  bríng  habits 
and  an  entomological  congress  as  varíed  as  they  are  astonish- 
ing,  all  the  eh.  decorations  within  reach  are  kissed  to  a  high 
polish  and  thoroughly  fumigated  later,  and  all  breathe  freer 
when  the  frenzied  shriners  nave  returned  to  their  dififérent 
homes.  Many  of  the  pílgrims  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  to 
maintain  themselves  during  the  journey  —  which  not  a  few 
make  on  foot  —  they  bring  curious  home-made  knick-knacks, 
pottery,  eatables,  blankets  and  whatnot,  which  they  sell  along 
the  route  and  at  impromptu  stands  erected  near  the  eh.  and 
plaza.  These  stands  are  notable  for  a  kind  of  small  biscuit 
Qyiscocho)  called  Gorditas  de  la  Virgen  (little  fat  ones  of  the 
Virgin) »  made  of  maiz  de  CacahuazinÜa  (a  large-grained  corn 
resembling  horses'-teeth)  from  the  valleys  of  Tóluca  and 
Trüandngo.  The  gorditas  sell  at  two  for  one  cerúxioOy  and  the 
hun^ry  Indians  eat  them  in  amazing  quantities. 

Mmor  Indián  festivals  are  held  Nov.  22;  on  almost  every 

day  in  Dec,  and  on  many  days  during  the  remaining  months 

of  the  year.   A  higher  class  festi  val,  in  which  the  Archbishop 

and  the  Gatholic  clergy  take  part,  is  held  on  Oct.  12  (anm- 

versary  of  the  crowning  of  the  Virgin)  and  on  Jan.  12. 

The  originál  Spanish  Virnn  of  Guadalupet  which  is  still  preserved  in  a 
fine  camarin  in  a  special  cnapel  adjoining  the  Gerónimite  Convent  of 
Guadalupe,  Estremadura,  Spain,  is  a  figure  of  the  madonna  said  to  have 
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of  Cáceres.  A  hermitase  was  built  for  it,  then  a  chapel;  it  fínally  i>aBsed 
intő  the  hands  of  the  Gerónimite  monks,  who,  by  8,hrewdly  exploitiug  it, 
became  so  rich  that  in  Spain  the  proverb  ran : 

"  Quien  es  conde,  y  desea  ser  duque 
Métaae  fraüe  en  Ouadalupe.** 

When  the  converUo  de  los  Gerónimoa  was  suppressed  one  of  the  rooms 
wa&  found  almost  filled  with  gold,  and  the  wine  cellára  were  proportion* 
ately  rich  in  choice  products  of  the  vineyards. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  positive  genius  of  Zumárraga  in  planning 
that  the  Virgin  ap^ear  in  Mexico  not  as  the  carved  fígure,  nor  vet  in  the 
likenesB  of  a  Spanish  woman,  but  rather  in  the  guise  of  an  Indián  prin- 
cess  with  somé  resemblance  to  the  revered  goddess  Tonanteint  thus 
striking  the  Indián  population  at  the  most  vumerable  point. 

Those  who  desire  further  Information  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish 
Virnn  can  consult,  Hiatoria  de  Nueatra  Seflora  de  Otíadalupe,  by  Öabrid 
de  Talayera,  Toledo,  1597.  With  particular  reference  to  the  Mexican 
apparition :  Miguel  Cabrera,  Aparición  de  la  Virgen  de  Gtuidalupe,  Mexico. 
1756.  (At  a  meeting  of  artists  in  Mexico  in  1751  Cabrera  was  selected  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  painting  for  presentation  to  Benedict  XIV.  This 
copy  was  the  most  celebrated  ever  taken.  He  wrote  a  lengthy  critique 
on  the  originál  to  show  that  it  was  not  painted  by  any  humán  a^ncy.) 
Bemal  Diaz,  História  Verdadera.  Many  transiations  and  reprints.  Laaso 
de  la  Vegat  Huei  TlamahuicoUica,  Mexico,  1649;  Boturini,  Idea.  HiaL 
Gen.  Amer.,  Madrid,  1846;  Vetancurt,  Teátro  Mexicano,  Mexico,  1698; 
SancheZt  Imagen  de Guadalwpe,  Mex.,  1648;  Cabrera,  MaraviUa  Americana^ 
Mex.,  1756;  Florencia,  Zodiaco  Mariano,  Mex.,  1755;  Florencia,  Estrdia 
dd  Norte,  Mex.,  1741;  Castro,  Octava  Maravüla  Mexicana,  Mez.,  1729. 

History:  On  the  morning  of  Sat.  Dec.  9,  1531,  an  Indián 
of  low  birth,  one  QuauhÜatohíia,  who  had  received  baptism 
a  few  years  before  and  had  been  christened  Jüan  Diego  (John 
James),  was  proceeding  from  his  native  townof  Cuauhtülan^ 
(p.  137)  to  Tlaltelolco,  to  hear  mass  and  to  receive  instruction. 
On  his  way  thither  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  nigged,  sterilé 
hiU  of  Tepeyacac  (called  alsó  Qtiautlalpan  and  Tepeyac)^  on 
which  there  grew  no  vegetation  except  the  cactus  and  stunted 
shrubs,  and  which  was  seamed  with  fissures  and  pierced  with 
cavities.  "While  crossing  the  slope  of  this  barren  mount, 
harmonious  strains  of  sweetest  music  enrapt  his  attention, 
and  turning  his  eves  upward  in  the  direction  whence  the 
melody  came,  with  increased  wonder  he  beheíd  an  arc  of 
glorious  coloring.  In  its  centre  shoné  a  brilliant  líght,  such 
as  that  shed  from  a  heavenly  throne.  The  rocks  around  were 
resplendent  with  prismatic  hűes,  and  seemed  to  him  masses 
ofopal,  sapphire,  and  bumished  gold.  Gradually  he  drew 
nearer,  and  m  the  radiance  beheld  a  lady  of  beautiful  coun- 
tenance  and  form,  who  in  a  gentle  and  assuring  voice  called 
him  Hijo  mio.  my  son,  and  bade  him  ascend  to  where  she 
stood.  When  he  reached  the  spot  the  lady  told  him  that  she 
was  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  it  was  her  wish  that,  on  the  place 
where  she  was  standing,  a  church  should  be  built.  She  then 
charged  him  to  hasten  to  the  bishop  and  inform  him  of  her 
commands.  Jüan  Diego  at  once  proceeded  on  his  mission, 

>  Diego  was  born  at  Cttatűuitlan,  and  at  the  time  of  the  appearanoe  was 
living  at  Tolpeilaé.  He  was  58  years  old. 
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and  told  his  story  to  the  bishop  Fray  Jüan  de  Zumárraga. 
The  bishop,  however,  gave  no  credence  to  the  tale,  and  Jüan 
retumed  to  the  spot  where  he  had  seen  the  vision.  Again  the 
Viigin  appeared  and  bade  him  on  the  morrow  repeat  to  the 
bishop  her  message.  More  attention  was  paid  to  nim  on  this 
occasion.  The  prekte  questioned  him  closely,  but  teliing  him 
that  his  statements  were  insufficient,  bade  him  bríng  somé 
sign  from  the  lady  by  which  he  might  recognize  her  divine 
command.  Under  the  impression  that  the  Indián  was  labor- 
ing under  an  illnsion,  the  bishop  directed  two  persons  to  foUow 
him  *  imobserved  and  watch  his  proceedings.  This  was  done. 
And  when  Jüan  Diego  approachea  the  bridge  spanning  a  small 
stream  which  crossed  the  way,  he  disappeared  írom  their  sight, 
nor  did  the  closest  watch  disoover  lum.  Retuming  to  the 
bishop  they  made  their  report,  ánd  expressed  the  belief  that 
the  Indián  was  guilty  of  witchcraft. 

"  Meanwhile  Jüan  pursued  his  course,  miconscious  of  the 
miracle  performed  in  his  behalf,  and  reported  to  the  Virgin  the 
result  oi  his  mission.  She  bade  him  come  to  her  on  the  mor- 
row, when  a  sure  and  certain  sign  would  be  given  him.  He 
did  not,  however,  carry  out  the  Virgin 's  ínjunctions,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  micle,  Jüan  Bemardino,  who  had  fallen 
ill  with  a  fever  which  the  Indians  called  cocolixüe.  But  on 
the  second  day,  which  was  the  12th  of  December,  while  on  his 
way  to  TlaÜeíolco  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  priest  for  the 
dying  relatíve,  he  remembered  his  neglect,  and  in  his  sim- 
plicity  hoped  to  avoid  meeting  the  apparitíon  by  taking  an- 
other  path.  On  arríving  at  a  small  fountain  (now  called  the 
Pocüo  de  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadcdu'pe)^  he  perceived  the 
Viiigin  descending  the  slope,  surrounded  by  the  same  efful- 
gence  as  on  the  first  occasion.  The  vision  dazzled  him.  Con- 
science-stricken,  yet  contrite,  he  feli  on  his  knees  trembling. 
But  the  Virgin  consoled  him,  and  bade  him  be  in  no  anxiety 
for  his  uncle,  who  was  well  already.  She  then  bade  him  ascend 
the  hill,  culí  the  roses  he  would  there  iind,  and  bríng  them 
to  her  in  the  folds  of  his  mantle.  The  man  obeyed,  íinding 
on  the  barren  summit  a  miraculous  garden  of  roses  which  ^hed 
a  delicious  perfume.  Gatheríng  as  he  had  been  bidden,  he 
carried  the  roses  to  the  holy  one,  who,  having  taken  them  in 
her  hands,  gave  them  back  to  the  Indián,  and  bade  him  carry 
them  unseen  by  any  one  to  the  bishop. 

**  On  arriving  at  the  bishop's.  Jüan  Diego  unfolded  his  mantle 
and  displayed  the  roses  as  the  required  sign,  and  behold,  a 
fígure  of  the  Virgin  was  found  painted  upon  the  mantle  1  Then 
aU  acknowledged  the  holy  nature  of  the  apparition  and  bent 
their  knees  in  worship.  Zumárraga,  with  priestly  hand,  took 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  native  the  sacred  clotn,  and  rever- 
ently  placed  it  in  his  oratory.  On  the  following  day  the  prelate, 
accompanied  by  his  household,  and  guided  by  Jüan  Diego,  vi£h 
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ited  the  spot  designated  by  the  Virgin.  His  mission  ended. 
Jüan  Diego  retumed,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  bishop's 
foUowers.  On  their  arrival  at  TolmÜac,  Jüan  Bernardino  was 
found  to  be  ín  perfect  health,  and  it  was  discovered  that  at 
the  same  hour  in  which  the  Víigin  had  told  Jüan  Diego  of  his 
recovery  she  had  appeared  to  Bernardino,  restored  him  to 
health,  and  expressed  her  wishes  with  regard  to  the  erection 
of  a  church. 

"  Far  and  wide  spread  the  tidings  of  the  miracle,  and  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  the  bishop's  palace  to  see  the  divinely 
painted  fígure  became  so  great  tnat  ne  placed  it  on  the  altar 
of  the  Cathedral  (at  Mex.  City)  that  all  in  tum  might  venerate 
it.  There  it  remained  till  a  shrine  was  erected  on  the  site 
indicated  by  Mary,  whither  it  was  transferred  in  a  solemn 
procession  in  1532."  The  nobility  of  the  Mexican  capital  pros- 
trated  itself  befons  the  picture  which  the  Spaniards  named 
Nuestra  Sefíora  de  Gtiadalupe  (in  honor  of  the  Guadalupe  of 
the  Gerónimites),  and  the  Indians  Santa  Maria  de  TequanUaxO' 
peuh.  Jüan  Diego  and  his  uncle  Bernardino  became  the  serv- 
ants  of  the  Virgin  in  her  sanctuary,  and  Jüan  and  his  wife 
(Júlia  Maria),  took  the  vow  of  chastity,  and  thenceforth lived 
in  a  little  house  near  the  chapel.  Jüan  Diego  ''died  a  most 
Christian  death  "  in  the  year  1548  (at  theage  of  70  years), 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  near  the  Virgin's  shrine. 

The  "  miraculous  "  apparition  set  the  Mexicans  almost  de- 
liríous  with  joy  and  reiigious  enthusiasm.  Many  of  them 
changed  their  manner  of  living,  and  the  deep  devotion  of 
somé  of  their  descendants  can  be  traced  to  this  happening.' 
The  ecclesiastical  orders  in  Mexico  immediately  set  about 
securing  Papai  recognition  of  the  apparition,  but  it  was  not 
until  1663,  more  than  a  century  later,  that  Alexander  VII 
would  evén  admit  the  relatíon  of  the  apparition,  and  he  or- 
dered  its  investigation  by  the  Congr^ation  of  Bites.  By  this 
time  the  image  had  become  the  chief  object  of  veneration 
in  Mexico,  and  it  was  considered  the  true  Mexican  divinity. 
Dec.  12  was  set  apart  in  perpetuity  as  a  day  of  holy  fes- 
tival  in  the  Mexican  Virgin  s  honor,  and  a  concession  for  a 
plenary  jubilee  to  be  held  on  this  date  was  obtained  from 
Popé  Clement  IX  in  1667. 

In  1736  Mexico  City  was  visited  by  a  dreadful  pestilenoe,  — 
maüazahuaüj  —  and  the  affríghted  natives  promptlv  elected 
the  Virgin  their  patron  saint.  It  is  said  she  caused  tne  plague 

^  It  had  the  efifect  alsó  of  stimulatinp;  the  jealous  f  riars  in  other  parts  to 
active  researcht  with  the  result  that  in  due  oourse  another  Jüan  Diego 
came  intő  prominence  in  Tlaxcala,  and  discovered  a  sprinB  and  a  miracu- 
lous picture  of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  Oeotlan  (comp.  p.  428).  Others  were 
founa  in  swif  tsuocession,  and  soon  Mexico  was  "  knee-deep  "  in  «anto«  and 
«anto« '*  miraculously  "  disclosed  to  humble  Indián  neopnvtes.  Scarcel^ 
a  eh.  but  had  its  divine  patronees,  many  of  which  are  worsnipped  to  this 
day. 
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to  disappear.  The  prelates  continued  their  efforts  to  secure 

her  recognition,  wmch  was  finally  accorded,  though  grudg- 

ingly,  by  a  Papai  Bull  of  May  25,  1754,  two  hundred  and 

twenty-three  yeara  after  the  firat  appearanoe.    Henceforth 

the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  was  declared  the  Patroness  and 

Protectress  of  New  Spam,  and  the  image  bcMcame  the  official 

and  venerated  symbol  of  the  Mexican  church  and  people. 

On  the  memorable  15thof  Sept.  1810,  the  pátnot  priest 

Miguel  Hidalgó  y  Costilla  set  Mexico  aflame  by  taking  a  pic- 

ture  of  the  Virgin  from  the  parish  church  of  Atotonnco, 

pladng  it  on  his  banner  and  declaríng  her  to  be  the  patroness 

of  the  Mexicans  in  their  revolt  against  Spanish  misrule.   The 

Virgin  was  made  protectress  of  the  revolution,  and  Hidalgó 's 

temporary  successes  caused  the  rebels  to  adopt "  Guadalupe  " 

as  their  war-cry.   The  stimulus  to  the  cause,  arisíng  from  a 

religious  fanaticism  which  at  crítical  periods  is  often  more 

potent  than  reason,  was  incalculable.  The  happy  issue  of  the 

War  for  Independence  further  endeared  the  Virgin  to  the 

nation,  and  one  of  the  fírst  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  new 

Republic  (Nov.  27,  1824)  was  to  decree  Dec.  12  a  national 

houday.  Prior  thereto,  Agustin  de  Iturbide,  the  first  Mexican 

fknperor  (1822),  created  an  Order  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe, 

with  its  corresponding  decoration.  The  fírst  president  of  the 

Republic,  Félix  Femandez,  changed  his  name  tó  Guadalupe 

Victoria.    Succeeding  presidents,   as  well  as  the  Emperor 

Maximilián,  made  solemn  official  pilgrímages  to  the  Virgin's 

shrine.   When  the  American  army  under  General  Scott  was 

in  Mexico  City  in  1848,  the  Mexicans  appealed  to  the  Virgin  to 

remove  the  soldiers,  and  soon  thereafter  a  treatyof  peace  was 

signed  at  Guadalupe. 

A  ho8t  of  miracles  are  attríbuted  by  the  simple  Indians  to  the  ^^gin 
whom  they  call  La  Virgen  India  de  Tepeyac.  Other  folks  less  simple 
believe  ia  ner  miraculous  powers.  Withm  the  eh.  is  a  painting  which 
depicts  ÍD  a  spirited  manner  the  fírst  miracle  said  to  have  been  per- 
formed  by  the  image.  While  the  picture  was  being  transported  with 

Seat  solemnity  to  the  fírst  temple  erected  in  its  honor,  a  number  of 
dians  danced  in  front  of  the  processíon.  One  of  these  accidentally 
discharged  an  arrow  which  lodged  in  the  jugular  vein  of  another  and 
caused  mstant  death.  The  yet  warm  body  was  carried  to  the  image,  the 
Virgin  reached  out  and  removed  the  arrow,  and  the  dead  man  retumed  to 
life  and  health ! 

The  CoUegiate  Church  (ía  colegiata)f  completed  April  17, 
1709,  at  a  (supposed)  cost  of  $3,000,000  (which  is  no  doubt 
a  gross  e^aggeration),  was  solemnly  dedicated  May  1,  of  the 
same  year.  The  structure  was  recognized  by  a  Papai  Bull 
of  May  6,  1749.  The  ceremony  of  transferring  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  from  the  Cathedral  at  Mex.  City  was  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  in  the  religious  history  of  Mexico.  AH  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  the  students,  foreign  ministers, 
monks  and  nuns  of  the  monastic  orders  förmed  in  the  pro- 
cession,  and  the  church-bells  rang  incessantly  for  days. 
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The  fírst  chapel  erected  by  the  order  of  Bishop  Zumárraga  was  aoon 
found  to  be  too  small,  and  it  was  enlarged  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
cent.  Pilgrima^es  became  so  numerous  that  a  larger  stnicture  (com- 
pleted  in  1622  at  a  cost  of  $62,000)  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cóUgiaia.  The  great  inundation  of  1620  almoet  niined  this  eh.,  and  the 
image  was  removed  for  safe-keeping  to  the  Cathedral.  Albeit  the  waters 
did  not  subside  for  three  years,  their  ultimate  retirement  was  attríbuted 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  and  in  consequence  her  cult  grew  pro- 
digiously.  So  manv  pilgrims  oame  to  the  capital  to  do  her  homage  that 
the  Cathedral  "would  not  hold  them  all. 

The  ch.  is  184  ft.  long  by  122  wide,  and  is  surmounted  by 
four  towers  and  a  dome,  the  lantern  of  the  latter  rising  125  ft. 
above  the  floor.  The  towers  are  110  ft.  high,  and  are  not  dis- 
tinguished  for  grace  or  beauty.  Huge  Corinthian  columns 
support  the  superstructure  of  the  fagade,  which  is  adomed 
with  niched  saints  and  with  marble  bas-reliefs  depicting  epi- 
sodes  of  the  miraculous  apparition.  There  are  five  entrances, 
three  at  the  S.,  one  at  the  W.  opposite  the  Jardin  Juarez,  and 
one  (now  closed  but  visible  from  the  Tepeyac  hill-top)  which 
formerly  opened  intő  the  convent.  Over  the  wide  central  en- 
trance  is  the  Latin  inscription,  Sacrosancta  Romána  Laieranen" 
8is  Ecclesia.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  átrium,  which  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  irón  grill,  are  many  little  stalls  (pvestos)  where  trínkef^ 
of  all  kinds,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  Virgin,  are  of- 
fered  for  sale.  Alumínium  medallions,  ribbons  giving  the 
exact  measurement  of  the  lady's  head,  photographs,  votive  of- 
f erings  blessed  by  the  padres,  and  candles  (velas)  are  to  be  found 
here.  A  score  or  more  of  ambulating  kitchens  usually  stretch 
along  in  front  of  the  old  convent  at  the  east. 

The  Interior  is  impressive  and  attractive.  The  color  scheme 
of  dark  green  and  gold  appeals  to  the  quiet-minded.  Double 
rows  of  immense  clustered  Corinthian  piers  delimn  the  aisles 
and  nave  and  support  the  high,  vaulted  roof  decorated  in 
blue  with  gold  stars.  That  portion  of  the  ch.  immediately 
about  the  entrance  and  the  organ  loft  is  decorated  al  estüo 
BizantinOf  while  the  sides  (which  are  devoid  of  chapels)  were 
newly  decorated  in  1887.  We  enter  the  basilica  through  the 
main  entrance  at  the  W.  —  In  the  foreground  of  the  W.  aisle 
is  a  huge  murai  painting  (the  work  of  Scdomé  Pina)  represent- 
in§  Fray  Francisco  Lopez  in  the  act  of  showing  a  copy  of  the 
painting  of  the  Mexican  Virgin  to  Popé  Benedíct  XIV.  The 
exclamation  of  His  Holiness, "  Non  fecit  táliter  omni  naiione," 
—  this  was  granted  to  no  other  people,  —  is  known  to  every 
Mexican  child  that  knows  of  the  Virgin.    The  painting  was 

Eresented  by  the  Diocese  of  the  state  of  Querétaro.  The 
ronze  inscription  below  refers  to  this  presentation.  The  manv 
votive  offerings  of  silver,  in  the  long  gílt  frames  which  flank 
the  W.  entrance,  were  put  here  by  devotees  of  the  shrine. 
The  inscription  on  .the  small  marble  tablet  below  the  fírst 
f rame  refers  to  them^  and  requests  the  Viigin  to  accept  them 
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in  gratitude  for  her  many  favors.  The  huge  canvas  above  the 
entrance,  with  four  paintings  in  the  corners  and  a  long  Latin 
inscription  in  the  centre,  depicts  episodes  in  the  apparition, 
and  descríbes  the  miracuiousness  of  the  Virgin.  There  is  a  com- 
panion  piece  to  this  over  the  E.  exit.  The  next  painting 
(by  Francisco  Párra)  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of  San  Luis 
Potosí,  and  represents  the  Jura  dd  PatronaJtOj  or  Oath  of  Pa- 
tronage.  The  next,  and  smaller  picture  (the  work  of  Jósé 
Maria  Ibarrarán) ,  represents  the  Canonical  Inquiry,  or  Infor- 
madonea  de  1666.  Each  of  the  four  larger  paintings  cost  íour 
thousand  pesos;  the  colorin^  is  so  much  alike  that  they  might 
easily  be  taken  for  the  woA  of  a  single  painter.  Let  intő  the 
floor  near  the  entrance  we  ha  ve  just  passed  is  a  bronzé  tablet 
above  the  grave  of  Antonio  Maria  de  Bucardi  y  Ursúa,  one 
of  the  best  (46th)  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys ;  he  died  April 
9,  1779. 

Ascending  the  stairs  at  the  N.  end  of  the  W.  aisle,  we  come 
to  a  gloomy  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Founders  of  Re- 
lipous  Orders  in  Mexico,  and  to  San  Joaquin.  The  wheel 
window  of  colored  glass  represents  Santa  Teresa.  Turning 
to  the  r.  we  enter  the  apse  with  three  altars,  dedicated  to 
Santa  Rosa,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Jósé.  The  stained-glass  Win- 
dows (of  European  origin)  are  modem,  and  were  presented  to 
the  eh.  by  prominent  -Mexicans,  whose  names  appear  on 
them.  Lined  along  the  tras-coro  are  nine  canonical  chairs 
with  carvings  above  them  (in  high  relief)  of  martyred  saints, 
and  carved  wood  figures  (in  low  relief)  of  sarUas,  The  paint- 
ings above  the  altars  are  mediocre.  The  glass  squares  in  the 
floor  admit  light  to  the  crypt,  wherein  are  bnried  manyehurch 
dignitaries.  We  now  enter  the  chapel  dedicated  to  Santa  Ana. 
Above  is  a  wheel  window  with  a  colored  glass  medallion  of 
Santa  Mathilde.  The  door  at  the  E.  side  opens  intő  a  room 
fairly  fiUed  with  cheap  paintings  of  persons  "cured"  of  mala- 
dies  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Virgin.  The  altar 
in  this  bay  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Mexican  Founders  of  Re- 
ligions  Orders.  The  auxiliary  organ  loft  is  reached  through 
one  (the  east)  of  the  three  doors  below  the  5  small  polychrome 
figures  of  saints,  and  by  means  of  a  narrow  winding  stair  (con- 
sult  the  sacristán),  The  floor  hereabout  is  paved  with  black 
and  white  marble  squares ;  that  in  the  older  portion  of  the  eh. 
is  of  mesquite,  which  is  as  durable  for  eh.  floors  as  teák  is  for 
ships'  decks.  • 

.  We  now  pass  through  a  small  nickelled  gate,  behind  the 
high  altar,  intő  the  coroj  which  contains  a  beautifuUy  carved 
siUeriaf  the  work  of  Salomé  Pina.  There  are  31  seats  in  the 
top  row  and  16  in  the  lower.  The  structure,  which  is  of  finely 
stained  mahogany  and  of  exceedingly  rich  design,  is  called 
the  coro  de  los  canónigos.  Portraits  of  certain  of  the  Popes, 
allegoríes  of  the  Rosary,  and  paintings  of  the  seraphim  add 
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to  the  richness  of  the  work.  The  old  gílt  lectem,  and  the  de- 
corations  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  are  worth  looking  at. 
The  rather  well  executed  painting  of  Christ  and  St.  John, 
at  the  rear  of  the  high  altar,  surrounded  by  carved  brass  work, 
is  unsigned.  We  descend  the  stairs  at  the  E.  of  the  high  altar, 
and  pause  to  admire  the  handsome  carved  wood  and  silver 
gateway  of  the  Sagrario.  In  this  room  there  is  alsó  somé 
well-carved  siUería. 

We  now  come  to  the  huge  murai  painting  called  the  Primer 
Müagro  de  la  SarUa  Virgen  (first  nuracle  of  the  Holy  Virgin) 
referred  to  at  p.  397.  The  picture  was  pjresented  to  the  eh.  by 
the  diocese  of  Durango,  and  was  painted  by  G,  Carrasco 
in  1895.  FoUowing  this  is  the  E.  exit,  flanked  by  framed 
votive  offerings,  a  companion  piece  to  those  on  the  W.  The 
next  painting  (by  Fdi^  S,  GtUiérrez),  presented  by  the  dio- 
cese of  Zacatecas,  depicts  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  after  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin. 

Toribio  Motolinia,  who  kept  a  record  of  the  baptisms  from  1524  to 
1539,  says  that  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  the  surroundins  villages  more 
than  a  mÜlion  children  and  adults  were  baptized,  an  equal  number  in  the 
district  of  Tezcuco,  and  in  Michoacan  and  other  provinces  over  three 
miUions  more.  In  the  sinele  year  of  1537  above  fi  ve  hundred  thousand 
received  the  faith.  ConsuTt  Bancrof  t's  Hiatory  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii.  p.  408. 

The  Hiffh  Altar,  which  occupies  the  N.  end  of  the  nave 
and  has  for  its  central  fíginre  tne  celebrated  tüma  with  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  is  the  most  interesting  object  in  the  eh. 
Designed  in  1802  by  the  famous  Tolsa,  it  was  not  completed, 
because  of  revolutionary  troubles,  until  1836.  It  is  a  striking 
structure  of  marble  and  bronzé,  and  is  said  to  have  cost,  with 
the  baldachinOy  nearly  381,000  pesos.  Four  huge  columns  of 
Scotch  gránité,  each  21  ft.  high  and  weighin^  25,000  Ibs., 
with  bases  and  capitals  of  bronzé  (made  in  Italy  trom  Mexican 
designs),  support  the  massive,  bronze-adomed  cupola,  which 
in  turn  is  surmounted  by  bronzé  aneels  and  a  cross,  the  latter 
almost  smothered  in  electric  bulbs.  The  beautiful  white 
portai  is  Carrara  marble,  and  cost  $91,000.  The  chancel  and 
the  sides  of  the  preshüerio  are  enclosed  by  a  massive  silver 
railing  rising  from  a  white  marble  base,  tne  whole  a  gift  of 
the  Viceroy  Bucareli.  This  (hoUow)  railing  is  said  to  weigh 
24  tons  —  which  is  to  be  doubted.  Many  of  the  splendid  silver 
omaments  which  once  adorned  this  eh.  went  to  swell  Santa 
Anna's  war-chest  in  1847;  others  were  seqüestrated  by  the 
Reform  Laws :  the  whole  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  somé  twQ 
miUions  of  pesos  in  value.  Facing  the  presbüerio,  just  within 
the  comvlgatorioj  and  near  the  entrance  to  the  crypt,  is  a 
kneeling  íigure,  of  marble  (presented  to  the  eh.  by  the  Escttr 
dero  y  Echanove  family),  of  the  Archbishop  Labastiaa  y  Dávalo, 
the  venerable  prelate  who  conceived  the  idea  of  crowninff 
the  Viirgin.  The  fígure  (the  work  of  Nicoli)  is  of  heroic  sixe,  and 
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bhe  attitűdé  is  striking.  Just  beneath  the  picture,  which  is 
surmounted  by  angels  in  relief  and  flanked  (on  the  r.)  by  a 
kneeling  marble  statue  of  Jüan  Diego  and  (on  the  1.)  by  one 
jf  Bishop  Zumárraga,  is  a  splendid  gilt  hatdachino  reserved 
lor  the  Virgin's  crown. 

The  Crown  of  the  Virgin,  a  gorgeous  affair,  is  kept  in  a  steel  saíe  in  the 
sacristy,  and  iáwgenerally  exposed  to  the  public  view  on  Oct.  12  (corona- 
tion  day)  and'  Dec.  12,  —  the  anniversary  of  the  Virgin 's  appearance  to 
Diego.^  It  can  .usually  be  seen  through  the  médium  of  a  small  fee  adroitly 
administered  to  the  aacristán.  The  Papai  sanction  to  the  coronation  of 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  obtained  Feb.  8,  1887,  and  eight  years  later 
(Oct.  12, 1895),  the  ceremony  took  place  with  great  solemnity  and  in  the 
presence  of  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  crown  is  per- 
naps  the  fínest  piece  of  jeweller's  work  in  the  Republic.  It  is  of  Parisian 
origin  (the  work  of  Edward  Morgan),  cost  $30,000,  and  contains  jewels 
sala  to  be  worth  upward  of  eight  nundred  thousand  peaos.  The  gems  in 
its  construction  and  the  money  for  its  workmanship  were  contributed  by 
Mexican  ladies.  The  crown  weighs  30  Ibs.,  is  26  centimeters  high,  94  wide 
at  the  base,  and  1  méter  30  centimeters  at  the  widest  part  of  the  dome. 
This  ponderous  structure  of  silver,  gold  and  enamcl  is  a  maze  of  angels 
in  relief,  stars,  ecclesiastical  symbols,  8;^odal  arms,  state  shields,  the 
names  of  bishops  and  whatnot.  The  visitorwho  "tips"  thesacristan 
should  insist  on  seeing  the  originál  crown,  not  the  copy  made  for  minor 
occasions  and  shown  to  the  unwary  as  the  reál  article. 

The  Picture  of  the  Virgin  occupies  the  centre  of  the  altar, 
in  a  gold  f rame,  and  is  covered  with  a  plate  glass  thick  enough 
to  prevent  one  determining  by  what  médium  it  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  cloth.  The  picture  itself  is  6  ft.  long  by  2  ft. 
wide,  stamped  upon  a  coarse  cloth  (the  tilma  of  Jüan  Diego) 
woven  of  iczoüt  or  palma-süvestre.  The  image  covers  nearly 
the  entire  surface.  It  is  conventional  in  tjrpe,  well  executed, 
and,  considering  its  great  age,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  its  coloring.  The  generál  appearance  of  the  painting  is 
pleasing.  The  face  is  less  sweet  than  those  usually  seen  in 
Murillo  s  madonnas,  or  Ribera's  concepcionesj  and  (perhaps 
because  of  the  downcast  eyes)  it  lacks  the  divine  qualities  of 
sóul  which  sLdne  forth  f rom  the  productions  of  those  masters. 
"The  figure  appears  to  stand  on  a  half  moon  with  the  points 
upward.  Beneath  is  the  upper  half  of  a  figurine  of  an  angel ; 
the  extremities  being  lost  m  the  clouds.  The  wings  and  arms 
are  outspread;  the  right  hand  clasps  the  end  of  the  Virgin's 
cloak;  the  left,  that  portion  of  the  tunic  which  falls  in  folds 
across  the  crescent.  A  deep  shadow  lighted  by  129  rays  of 
golden  hght  forms  the  background  of  the  main  figure:  62 
of  these  rays  reach  out  to  the  right ;  67  to  the  left.  Light  clouds 
hover  about  the  remoter  background  and  form  an  airy  niche 
in  which  the  outer  shadow  and  the  figure  stand.  The  Virgin's 
hair  is  black  and  is  partéd  in  the  middle  of  a  smooth  and  well- 
proportioned  forehead.  The  brows  are  thin  and  symmetrical ; 
the  face  piacid  and  sweet;  the  nőse  aquiline;  the  downcast 
eyes  are  tranquil  and  half-hidden  by  the  fuU  lids.  The  mouth 
is  small  and  somewhat  pinched ;  the  chin  tapers  to  a  point,  and 
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the  color  of  the  face  is  that  of  rich  cream.  The  features  and 
complexion  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those  of  a  noble 
Indián  girl  of  the  period  during  which  Jiian  Diego  lived. 
The  small,  well-shaped  hands  are  clasped  before  her  breast. 
Around  the  waist  is  a  narrow,  violet  beit,  the  knotted  ends  of 
which  fali  beneath  the  right  hand.  The  tunic,  which  (Jrops 
away  from  the  throat  to  the  feet,  is  rose, —  with^deeper  tints 
in  the  shadows, —  and  is  flecked  with  symmetrical  designs 
in  gold.  A  small,  óval  gold  brooch,  containing  a.  small  dark 
circle  in  which  a  cross  is  depicted,  pends  from  the  throat-band. 
The  cuffs  of  the  tunic  are  turnéd  back,  revealing  an  interior 
earment  which  clasps  the  wrists.  The  Nile-green  cloak,  which 
Sills  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  feet,  is  caught  over  the 
left  arm  and  drops  away  in  voluminous  folds  on  that  side. 
A  wide  selvage  oi  a  gold  color  bordere  the  mantle,  on  which 
are  embroidered  46  gold  stara.  From  beneath  the  tunic  one 
foot  shows,  elad  in  a  light  gray  slipper." 

The  picture  is  perhaps  of  Spanish  origin.  The  work  is  unlike  that  of 
Rodrigo  de  Cifuentea,  the  fírst  Spanish  portrait  painter  who  came  to  Mexioo 
(in  1523),  and  it  is  at  variance  with  the  style  of  Andrú  de  Concha.  who 
alsó  lived  about  that  time,  and  whose  specialty  was  altar  pieces.  Baltazár 
de  Echave,  the  Elder,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  his  time,  and 
whose  versatility  could  have  lent  itself  easily  to  the  production  of  such 
a  work,  did  not  flourish  until  1600,  seven  decades  aiter  the  sdleged 
miraculous  appearance  bf  the  Virgin.  Many  celebrated  paintings  were 
imported  intő  New  Spain  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  it  is  quite  unlikely 
that  history  would  have  failed  to  record  a  painter  with  an  ability  suffi- 
ciently  marked  to  have  produced  a  similar  work.  Few  Mexicans  believe 
the  picture  to  have  been  painted  by  humán  hands.  The  celebrated  painter 
Migud  Cabrera  published  a  brochure  (in  1756)  devoted  to  showing  that 
the  picture  was  painted  neither  in  water-colors  nor  in  oil,  nor  in  any 
other  manner  artifícial  or  humán.  The  popular  verdict  is  that  it  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  oil  than  to  water-color  or  distemper.  Its  lack  of 
resemblance  to  an  ordinary  painting  is  urged  in  behalf  of  its  divine  origin. 
It  is  said  that  on  two  occasions  the  glass  was  removed  and  Mexican  pamt- 
ers  of  repute  sought  to  determine  the  médium,  which  still  remains  a  secret 
—  to  the  public.  The  eh.  records  refer  to  a  copy  of  the  picture,  painted 
by  an  Italian  and  presented  to  the  eh.  of  San  Nicolás  at  Romé;  "the 
■^rgin  was  repeátedly  seen  to  move  her  eyes  and  otherwise  evince  her 
intelligent  interest  in  mundane  afifairs." 

The  f  act  that  the  apparition  occurred  during  the  incumbency  of  Bishop 
Zumárraga,  the  bigot  who  committed  the  unpardonable  offence  of  burn- 
ing  the  priceless  manuscripts  of  the  Tezcuco  library,  the  hieroglyphio 
history  of  nations  unknown,  reaching  back  a  thousand  years  or  more,  — 
records  perhaps  of  the  earliest  Americans,  —  is  significant.  Zumárraga  died 
June  3,  1548,  in  his  80th  year.  His  death  was  said  to  have  been  mirac- 
ulously  made  known  all  over  New  Spain  on  the  day  of  its  occurrence. 

Bancroft  points  out  that  the  tüma^  or  ayate,  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Jüan  Diego,  was  longer  and  narrower  than  the  mantles  usually  worn. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  the  eh.  and  its  contents  is  difficult  on 
Sundays  and  feast-days,  when  the  basilica  is  usually  crowded. 
At  those  times  it  presents  a  very  animated  and  democratic 
appearance.  Well-dressed  Mexicans,  foreignera,  ragged  In- 
dians,  crying  babies,  snooping  dogs,  blankets  witn  Indián 
repasts  spread  upon  them,  ecclesiastical  processions  led  by 
smaU  boys  swinging  íncense  burners,  and  others  canyiog 
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banners  and  canopies,  are  prominent  features.  Less  visible, 
but  just  as  prominent,  in  a  way,  are  the  agile  specimens  of 
the  genus  Pidex  which  the  visitor  to  this  sanctuary  usually 
carries  away  with  him.  Beggars  do  not  hesitate  to  sidle  up 
to  the  stranger  and-solicit  alms  *'por  el  amor  de  la  Santísima 
Virgeriy"  and  to  pester  one  with  importunities.  The  nőise  of 
the  crying  babies  and  the  pealing  organ,  the  smoke  from  the 
incense  and  from  scores  of  bm-ning  candles  do  not  add  to 
one's  comfort.  Early  moming  is  the  best  time  to  visit  the  eh., 
as  it  is  then  apt  to  be  but  partly  fiUed.  Visitors  are  permi tted 
to  inspect  every  part  of  the  eh.  except  the  high  altar  and  the 
coro  de  los  canónigos  during  services.  As  a  ruie  tourists  have 
to  be  content  with  a  distant  view  of  the  -famous  image.  A 
good  fieid-glass  aids  materially  in  a  minute  inspection  of  it. 
The  visitor  who  ascends  the  steps  of  the  presbüerio  during 
service  will  be  ordered  off. 

Flanking  the  Colegiata  on  the  east  are  the  Church,  and  ex- 
convent  of  Santa  Coíeta,  founded  by  the  Capuchin  nuns,  and 
known  as  Capuchinas  de  Nueslra  Senora  de  Guadalwpe.  It 
was  not  until  1779  that  the  repeated  efforts  to  found  a  con- 
vent  near  the  church  met  with  success.  Maria  Ana  de  San 
Jüan  Nepomuceno  flnally  obtained  the  royal  permission 
(1780),  the  support  of  the  Council  and  the  ecclesiastical  Chap- 
ter;  and  construction  was  begim  in  1782.  Alms  were  solicited, 
and  in  1787  the  edifice  was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $212,328. 
It  is  much  venerated  because  it  housed  the  picture  of  the 
Virgin  during  the  renovation  of  the  Colegiata,  With  the 
sequestration  of  church  property  it  passed  intő  govemment 
hands  in  1863.  It  was  long  used  as  a  barrack,  and  now  serves 
as  an  asylum  for  the  poor.  The  darksome  cells  of  the  Capuchin 
nims  and  the  gloomy  patio  are  still  intact. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Well  (CapiUa  del  PodtOy  comp.  the 
accompanying  plán),  two  short  squares  N.-E.  of  the  Colegiata 
(we  cross  thelittle  plaza  and  tum  to  the  1.)  is,  next  to  the  eh. 
itself,  the  most  celebrated  spot  in  Mexico.  One  of  the  two 
elliptical  sections  of  the  structure  covers  the  well  liké  a  huge 
dome,  the  other  serves  as  a  chapel,  and  is  an  object  of  venera- 
tion  tp  all  the  Indians  who  come  to  the  shrine.  The  edifice 
has  three  tile-covered  domes,  is  without  towers,  and  datesfrom 
1777-91.  The  tiles  are  blue  and  white,  of  Puebla  make,  with 
rib-lines  in  chrome  yellow,  and  the  lantern  is  a  landmark  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  plain  wall  surfaces  are  a  dark  maropn. 
Notable  features  are  the  handsome,  star-shaped  windows. 
Many  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  Mexicau  capital  aided  the  archi- 
tect  {Francisco  Guerrero  y  Torres)  to  build  this  chapel.  Fash- 
ionable  ladies  helped  the  men  carry  construction  materials 
and  did  the  work  of  common  masons.  The  poorer  workmen 
gave  their  Sundays  and  holidays  to  the  work  free.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  thus  reduced  to  $50,000,  a  part  of  which 
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was  given  by  the  archbishop  Alomo  Nufíez  de  Haro  y  PeraÜa; 
the  remainder  was  coUected  in  the  f  orm  of  alms. 

We  enter  through  the  W.  door  (open  all  day,  free),  step 
down  from  the  Street,  and  find  burselves  on  the  edge  of  a 
bubbling  spring  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  The 
waters,  which,  according  to  tradition,  burst  f  orth  from  beneath 
the  Virgin's  feet  when  she  commanded  Jüan  Diego  to  gather 
flowers  on  the  Tepeyac  Hill,  are  brackish,  with  a  temperature 
of  about  70°  Fahr.  They  contain  traces  of  sulphate  and  car- 
bonate  of  lime,  soda,  chloríde  of  potassium,  magnesia,  silicate 
of  soda  and  potash,  and  various  organic  substances :  the  taste 
is  disagreeable.  The  credulons  attribute  niiraculous  healing 
powers  to  them,  and  hundreds  of  bottles  of  the  water  are 
carried  away  each  day  by  devotees.  Pilgrims  carry  the  liquid 
to  distant  parts  of  the  Riepublic  and  sell  it  to  their  neighbors. 
It  is  to  the  Mexicans  what  the  Jordán  waters  are  to  the 
Christian  world.  Tradition  affirms  that  whosoever  drinks  of 
the  waters  of  Guadalupe,  must  perforce  retum  to  Mexico.  An 
irón  railing  encloses  the  well,  which  apparently  has  no  outiét, 
and  the  waters  bubble  up  to  within  three  or  four  feet  of  the 
pavement.  At  a  counter  in  this  room  are  sold  crosses  and 
medals  which  are  said  to  have  touched  the  true  image  of  the 
Virgin,  ribbons  marked  with  the  measure  of  her  head  and 
feet,  bottles  for  the  water  (no  chargefor  thelatter),  amuletsand 
many  tawdry  gimcracks.  Despite  the  alleged  sanctity  of  the 
place,  commerdal  greed  overrides  morál  ethics,  and  many 
times  the  reál  value  of  the  articles  is  demanded  of  the  unsus- 
pecting. 

Passing  round  the  well  we  enter  the  Gorinthian  chapel  be- 
yond.  The  decorations  are  tawdry  and  glaring,  quite  Indián 
in  motif  and  taste.  The  centrepiece  of  the  high  altar  is  a 
replica  of  the  ifnage  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  four  paintings 
(mediocre)  in  the  small  bays  represent  episodes  in  her  appari- 
tion.  The  wood  tribunal  is  quamt,  and  the  carved  figure  sup- 
porting  it  purports  to  be  of  Jüan  Diego.  In  the  sacristy  is  a 
pseudo-authentic  picture  of  this  worthy.  The  chapel  \mder- 
went  what  was  termed  a  renovation  in  1880. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  of  the  Well  are  the  stone  staira  leading  to  the  summit 
of  tne  Tepeyac  Hill.  Halfway  to  the  top  stands  a  stone 
monmnent  in  the  semblance  of  a  square-rigged  ship's  mást 
and  sails.  Tradition  relates  that  certain  mariners,  oeing  in 
dire  peril  at  sea  (date  unknown),  vowed  that  did  the  blessed 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  bring  them  safely  to  the  land,  they  would 
drag  their  ship's  mást  to  her  shrine  and  set  it  up  there  as  a 
memóriái  of  her  protecting  power.  In  due  course  their  tem- 
pest-tossed  barque  sailed  intő  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  seamen 
fulfiUed  their  vow  by  carrying  the  rigging  on  their  shoulders 
to  the  capital,  thence  to  Tepayac,  wnere  they  set  it  up  and 
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)uilt  around  it,  for  protection  from  the  weather,  the  covering 
►f  stene.   Near  the  erest,  at  the  right  is 

La  Capilla  del  Cerrito  (chapel  of  the  little  hill),  called 
Iso  the  CapiUa  de  Tepeyac,  on  the  spot  where  Jüan  Diego 
;athered  the  flowers  which  sprang  up  there  from  the  stony 
urface  that  the  incredulous  Bishop  might  be  convinced.  For 
aany  years  the  site  was  marked  only  by  a  rude  wooden  cross 
leld  in  position  by  a  pile  of  stones.  In  1660  Cristöbal  de  Aguirre 
rected  a  small  chapel,  and  endowed  it  with  a  fiind  of  $1,000 
0  provide  for  an  annual  service  in  commemoration  of  the 
pp^rition  of  the  Virgin.  The  present  chapel  (erected  by  the 
resbyter  Jiuin  Montúfar,  who  alsó  built  the  stone  stair 
iadin^  to  it)  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cent. 
ts  chief  features  are  three  quainUy  carved  wood  tribunals, 

number  of  picturesof  the  Virgin,  and  many  small  paintings 
f  persons  "  cured "  by  her  intervention.  The  small  na  ve  is 
sually  crowded  with  odoriferous  Indians,  and  as  the  chapel 
>  poorly  yentilated  the  air  is  sometimes  fetid.  A  huge  wood 
ross  stands  before  the  door  and  upholds  a  number  of  the  sym- 
ols  of  calvary.  Note  the  three  huge  irón  railroad-spikes 
ailed  to  the  centrepiece.  The  view  from  the  átrium,  which 
\  paved  with  gravestones,  is  very  fine. 

The  Panteon  de  Tepeyac  crowns  the  hill,  and  is  reached 
y  a  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the  W.  of  the  chapel.  The  ter- 
aces  below  form  the  Jardin  de  Tepeyac,  The  view  from 
tie  portai  and  from  the  side  portico  is  venr  attractive.  The 
ye  sweeps  over  many  square  miles  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico, 
5  the  glistening  spires  of  the  city,  the  mirror-like  surface 
f  the  lakes,  and  tö  the  mountans  which  hem  in  the  Valley  on 
tie  W.,  S.  and  S.-E.  The  town  of  Guadalupe,  with  its 
[juat  houses  and  the  sombre  church,  stretches  away  from  the 
ase  of  the  hill.  The  cemetery  should  be  visited  if  only  for  the 
ike  of  the  view. 

Perhaps  the  most  imposing  monument  stands  just  within 
tie  entrance,  at  the  left.  The  inscription  on  the  base  advises 
tiat  the  city  coímcil  erected  the  shaft  (in  1908)  to  the  engineer 
íanud  Maria  CorUreras  in  memory  of  the  services  rendered 
y  him.  Somé  of  the  tombs  are  rented  for  a  few  years,  at  the 
xpiration  of  which  the  bodies  are  exhumed  and  removed  else- 
rhere  or  thrown  intő  the  common  ossuary.  Others  are  rented 
>r  all  time  —  en  perpetuidad.  By  proceeding  to  the  upper 
írrace  we  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  middle  path,  on  the  1. 
f  which  is  the  tömb  of  the  dictator  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
inna,  who  lies  here  in  a  grave  with  his  wife. 

Tlalpan  (from  an  Aztec  vocable  ÜaUi  —  earth,  and  pan 
-  upon),  11  M.  south  of  the  Plaza  Mayor  (Tlalpan  tranvia 
rom  the  S.  side  of  the  ptea,  at  frequent  intervals,  faré  30  c., 
íme  40-50  min.),  was  lormerly  calied  San  Agustin  de  las 
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CuEVAS,  from  the  many  volcanic  cavems  in  the  ímmediate 
ndghborhood.  The  town  is  the  head  of  the  municipalidad 
of  the  same  name  (pop.  6,000),  and  is  the  farthest,  healthiest 
and  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the  city's  suburban  places. 
It  lies  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ajusco,  amid  orchards,  caves  and 
springs.  Many  temperate-zone  fruits  thrive  hereabout,  and 
somé  of  the  city  markets  draw  their  supplies  hence.  Yellow 
chabacanos  (a  kind  of  aprícot),  fíne  apples  (manzanas)  f&ná  one 
of  the  best  Mexican  pears,  la  pera  Gamboa  (named  for  the  gar- 
den  in  Tialpan  where  it  was  fírst  produced),  are  plentiful  in 
season.  Somé  of  the  orchards  are  very  extensive  and  are 
enclosed  within  high  walls:  Beside  the  f ruit-trees  there  are  fine 
Peruvian  trees,  ash,  silver  poplars,  and  chestnuts  (castanos) 
in  great  abundance,  and  a  riot  of  sweet  flowers, — ^.Spanish 
jasmine,  tuberoses,  sweet-peas,  marguerites,  the  bizarre 
Bougainvillsea  (p.  442),  and  whatnot.  Immediately  after  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  flowers  show  their  richest  blooms,  the 
spot  is  unusually  attractive ;  a  sort  of  úrban  arcadia  much 
to  the  liking  of  certain  of  the  city  peo'ple,  who  maintain 
country  residences  there. 

Tialpan  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  Coiv- 
quest,  and  in  1532  the  Parochial  Church  (E.  of  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitución)  was  erected.  This  eh.,  known  as  Iglesia  de  San 
Agustin  de  las  Cvevas,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  huge  yard  and 
overlooks  the  plaza,  The  clock  in  the  faiadé  was  made  in 
Spain  for  the  Mexico  City  Cathedral,  whence  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  location  in  1830.  Above  it  is  a  sin^le  bell  in  a  very 
quaint  belfry.  The  small  interior  of  the  eh.  }s  made  to  look 
smaller  by  the  many  huge  pillars  which  support  the  roof .  It 
contains  a  number  of  odd  little  chapels,  tucked  away  in  niches 
förmed  by  the  arches.  The  large  painting  on  the  r.  of  the  en- 
trance,  IjCl  Sagrada  Famüiaf  is  perhaps  the  work  of  Cabrera. 
At  the  r.  of  the  AÜar  Mayor  is  a  small  chapel  with  a  Chur- 
rigueresque  altar.  A  huge  painting,  The  Descentfrom  the  Cross, 
which  once  adomed  this  eh.,  has  disappeared. 

The  town  was  the  favorité  residence  of  several  of  the  early 
Spanish  Viceroys,  and  in  1793  the  Viceroy  Jüan  Vicente  de 
Giiemea  Pacheco  de  PadiUa  greatly  improved  it  with  funds 
obtained  from  two  municipal  lotteríes.  Duríng  the  íirst  half 
of  the  19th  century  it  boré  an  evil  reputation  because  of  the 
great  gambling  féte  held  about  Whitsunday  of  each  year. 
üsually  at  this  period  the  many  pretty  villás  were  fiiled  with 
the  gayest  and  most  distinguished  residents  of  the  capital. 
and  the  fiesta  was  passed  in  dancing,  gambling,  dressing  ana 
cock-fíghting.  The  Viceroy  Jósé  de  Iturrigaray  was  here  in  a 
cock-pit  on  Jime  8,  1808,  when  he  received  the  Madrid  Gazeüe 
announcing  the  Revolution  in  Spain,  the  intervention  of 
Napóleon  Bonaparte  in  Spanish  affairs.  and  the  abdication  of 
Charles  IV  in  favor  of  Femando  VII.   La  Feria  de  TUdpan 
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is  still  celebrated  in  a  small  way  (a  movable  feast),  and  somé 
gaming  is  indulged  in.  From  1827  to  1830  the  town  was  the 
official  Capital  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  and  during  this  time  a 
mint  was  operated  here.  The  new  Pcdacio  Municipalf  com- 
pleted  in  1907  at  a  costof  $40,000,  is  thework  of  the  architect 
Antonio  Rivas  Mercado.  It  houses  the  Treasury,  Municipal 
Archivea  (among  which  are  somé  interesting  documentsrelat- 
ing  to  the  Conquest),  the  Correo,  Federal  Telegraph  office,  and 
the  Comandancia  de  Policía,  The  visitor  may  diné  in  the 
Tivoli;  meals  $1.50. 

The  immense  Peűa  Pohre  paper-mill  is  located  here  in  the 
midst  of  beautif ul  gardens.  In  other  mills  cotton  and  woollen 
cloths  are  made.  Immediately  N.  of  the  town  (on  the  car-line 
to  M.  C.)  is  the  Pedregal — seen  to  best  advantage  from  the  sta- 
tion  of  Huipidco.  The  tranvia  runs  out  from  the  city  across 
vast  levél  meadows  and  marshes,  pást  lines  of  fine  trees  and 
the  new  automobilé  road  (to  the  rignt)  completed  in  1908.  The 
Clvb  Campestre  (to  the  1.  af ter  leaving  the  city)  and  the  HoS" 
picio  de  Nifios  are  described  further  on.  The  stone  shafts 
visible  in  the  íields  as  we  approach  Tlalpan  are  ventilating 
shafts  for  the  underground  conduit  through  which  the  water 
from  the  Xathimilco  Springs  flows  intő  the  city  pipes. 

The  Mexico  Country  Club  (El  Club  Campestre  —V.  Pl.  C.  4), 
near  Churubusco,  is  reached  by  the  Tlalpan  tram-cars  (fre- 

guent  service)  in  20  min.  from  the  Plaza  Mayar,  faré  15  c. 
ars  stop  in  front  of  the  gate  (left)  to  the  spacious  grounds. 
•The  edifice,  a  handsome  example  of  the  Spanish  missíon  style, 
dates  from  1906,  and  cost  $350,000,  including  the  decorations. 
The  site  was  formerly  the  old  Hacienda  de  la  Natividad.  The 
prounds  are  admirably  laid  out,  and  the  extensive  golf-links 
m  the  rear  of  the  building  add  to  their  attractiveness.  The 
artifícial  laké  is  fed  by  artesian  water,  of  which  there  are 
many  wells.  The  entrance  hall  (library  on  the  r.,  dining-room 
on  the  1.)  terminates  in  a  grand  dance-hall,  120  ft.  long  by 
40  ft.  wide.  The  cantina  is  decorated  in  Old  Flemish.  There 
is  a  commodious  gymnasium  with  baths.  The  view  from  the 
roof  is  beguiling.  The  club  represents  the  fusion  (in  1905)  of 
the  San  Pedro  Golf  Club,  Mixcoac  Golf  Club,  and  the  Mexico 
Cricket  Club.  The  club  building  is  the  finest  of  its  class  in  the 
Republic.  Card  of  admission  can  be  obtained  from  members. 
Churubusco  (V.  Pl.  C,  4),  a  straggling  auburban  town  (S.-W. 
of  the  capital)  between  Coyoacan  and  the  Club  Campestre^  is 
reached  by  the  Tlalpan  and  the  Churubusco  tranvias  (Churvr- 
husco  y  San  Angel)  in  20  min.  from  the  Zócalo.  Faré  15  c.  Cars 
at  frequent  intervals.  It  was  a  town  of  considerable  size 
bef ore  the  Conquest^  and  was  calied  by  the  Aztecs  Huitzüipochco 
—  place  of  the  wAv-god  HuitzilopochUi.  The  name  Churubusco 
is  a  Hispaniolized  version  of  Huitzilopochtli.  The  Spanish 
friars  considered  the  sppt  a  centre  of  fetish  worship,  and  after 
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destroying  the  primitive  temple  they  erected  a  church  to 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles  and  San  Antonio  Ahad,  On  the 
site  of  this  eh.,  which  was  destroved  in  1660,  the  Franciscans 
erected  the  present  structure  anddedicated  it  to  St.  Matthew, 
May  2,  1678.  The  pretty  little  chapel  of  San  Antonio  Abad, 
nestling  against  the  foot  of  the  tower,  is  interesting.  This 
chapel  was  oríginally  entirely  covered  with  lustered  tiles,  but 
the  walls  have  lost  a  large  part  of  their  brilliant  covering.  The 
eh.  contains  a  few  old  relies  of  minor  interest.  Facing  the  ex- 
monastery  is  a  eommemorative  monument  to  the  Mexicans 
who  feli  in  the  hotly  contested  battle  betweeij  the  troops  of 
General  Pedro  Maria  Anaya  and  the  Amerieans  under  Gen- 
erals  Worth,  Smith  and  Twiggs.  The  inscriptionsays,"The 
monument  was  erected  in  1856  to  the  memory  of  those  val- 
iant  Mexicans  who  in  the  defence  of  their  country  sacrifíced 
their  lives  here  Aug.  20,  1847.  President  Ignacio  Comonf ort 
and  the  Mexican  Nation  gratef ully  dedicate  this  monument 
to  their  honor  and  -glory."  The  annivensary  of  the  battle  is 
usually  celebrated  hereby  apatriotic  society  ealled  La  Agru- 
pación  Patríótica  —  *'Gratitud."  For  a  description  of  the 
battle,  one  of  the  most  important  fought  by  the  Amerieans 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  consult  any  of  the  several  war  his- 
tories  noted  in  the  bibliography  at  p.  ccxxxix. 

Coyoacan,  oldest  apd  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  suburb 
of  the  Mexican  capital  (V.  Pl.  C,  4),  — antedating,  in  faet,  the 
ereat  city  itself  in  European  occupation,  —  ealled  alsó  Coyo- 
h/aacan  (írom  the  Aztec  coyoÜ  —  wolf,  and  huacan  —  plaee),. 
has  for  its  symbol  a  wolf  or  eoyote  with  itö  tongue  hang- 
ing out.  Hereabouts,  in  Toltee  and  Aztec  times,  coyotes 
abounded,  and  not  a  few  are  stjU  known  to  exist  in  the 
adjacent  Pedregal,  Tram-ca'rs  (from  the  S.  side  of  the  Zócalo, 
faré  15  e.)  run  at  frequent  intervals.  Time  20  min. 
During  the  siege  of  TenochtiÜán  in  1521-22,  Cortés  made 
Coyoacan  his  headquarters,  and  from  here  he  direeted  the 
fínal  assault  that  reduced  the  Aztec  stronghold  to  Spanish 
eontrol. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  Great  Captain  to  make  of 
Coyoacan  the  Vice-regal  seat,  and  here  he  erected  his  palacio, 
a  building  which  still  exists  (see  below).  Albeit  this  project 
failed,  the  town  was  long  the  chosen  residence  of  the  con- 
quistadores.  To  this  place  the  unfortunate  Cuauhtémoc,  last 
Prince  of  the  Aztecs,  was  taken  when  captured,  and  here  he 
and  the  Cacique  of  Tacuba.  were  tortured  to  force  them  to 
reveal  Montezunm's  hidden  treasure. 

Cortéa  believed  that  the  wily  Indián  Prince  had  deposited  the  imperial 
treasure  in  one  of  the  many  caves  in  the  adjacent  PedreoaL.  and  when 
the  Prince  refused  to  reveal  its  hiding  place  his  feet  and  banda  were 
covered  with  oil,  he  was  tied  to  a  viga  (beam),  and  a  fíre  was  buUt  under 
him  (yide  Monument  to  Cuauhtémoc  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma).  Albeit 
the  Prince  refused  to  divuige  the  secret,  his^ory  afiSrm«  that  the  8paD- 
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ards  did  find  somé  of  the  treasure  in  the  Pedregal ;  as  well  as  the  spot 
vhence  the  Aztecs  had  spirited  away  the  great  bulk  of  the  gold  and 
iewels. 

The  first  seat  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  New  Spain  was 
)stablished  at  Coyoacan  in  Aug.,  1521,  and  the  ayuntamiento 
leld  meetings  here  until  1523.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
t  was  a  place  of  somé  6,000  inhab.  and  was  the  favorité 
}uburb  of  the  Aztec  i)rinces.  The  principal  occupation  of  the 
)eople  was  salt  making.  Hard  by  was  the  great  spring  of 
icuecuezco,  whence  TenochtiÜán  drew  a  portion  of  its  potable 
vater.  The  town,  as  well  as  the  subm^b  of  Tacuba  and  the 
lill  of  Ghapultepec,  stood  then  upon  the  marsin  of  the  wide 
l«ake  Texcoco ;  many  of  the  houses  were  buflt  in  the  water 
ipon  stakes,  and  the  canoes  entered  through  the  lower  doors. 

The  Palacio  de  Cortés  (now  a  mimicipal  building),  at  the  N. 
ide  of  the  plaza,  is  a  low,  rambling  structure  erected  by  the 
]Jonqueror  in  1522.  It  was  made  a  part  of  his  property,  and  was 
Qcluded  in  the  grant  given  him  under  the  title  of  the  Marquéa 
feZ  Vaüe  de  Oaxaca.  The  graven  arms  of  the  Conquistador 
re  still  discernible  above  the  main  entrance  to  the  palacio, 
)n  the  right  is  the  inseription:  Casa  de  Hernan  Cortés^  El 
iyurUamiento  en  1892,  On  the  left,  on  a  marble  slab  let  intő 
he  wall,  is  the  inseription:  Homenaje  al  úüimo  Rey  Azteca, 
jasociedad  CuauMémoc  —  Homage  to  the  last  Aztec  King: 
^he  Cuauhtémoc  society.  This  so-called  palace,  which  was  vis- 
ted  in  1895  by  the  Eleventh  International  American  Congress, 
tas  a  sinister  history.  Here  Cortés  received  Sinsicha,  the 
Cing  of  Michoacan,  when  he  came  to  the  capital  to  place  his 
ealm  under  the  protection  of  the  Crown  of  Castile.  Imme- 
iately  after  the  CÍonquest,  Cortés  gave  a  banquet  here  to  cele- 
rate  his  victory.  Under  the  influence  of  the  strong  Spanish 
rine  which  had  been  recently  received  from  Cadiz,  he  made 

coarse  allusion  to  the  alleged  relations  between  his  wife, 
)ona  Catalina  Juarez  Marcaida,  and  one  of  her  Indián  serv- 
KDrs.  Dona  Catalina  defended  herself  hotly,  and  after  re- 
roaching  him  with  his  amours  with  the  Indián  girls,  —  par- 
icularly  Marina,  who  was  in  the  palace,  —  she  withdrew  to 
er  oratorio.  Cortés  retired  soon  after,  and  a  little  later  he 
roused  the  servants  and  informed  them  that  his  wife  was 
ead,  —  presumably  from  asthma,  albeit  the  imprints  of 
ngérs  at  her  throat  pointed  to  strangulation.  The  next  day 
ie  report  was  current  that  Cortés  \má  hanged  Doüa  Cata- 
na,  —  an  imputation  energetically  denied  by  the  Conqueror. 
'he  imfortunate  lady  was  hurried  intő  a  shtroud  and  was 
romptly  buried  in  the  churchyard  opposite  the  palace. 

To  the  W.  of  the  palacio  is  a  small  old  house  in  which  Cortés 

said  to  ha  ve  lived.  Near  by  is  the  ancient  CapiUa  de  la 
oncepción,  one  of  the  first  churches  erected  in  New  Spain. 

The  Plaza,  facing  the  Palacio  de  Cortés,  is  a  flower-em- 
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bowered  spot,  with  many  fine  trees,  banana  plants  and  roses. 
Many  Americans  dwell  in  Ck)yoacan,  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  the  city's  suburbs. 

üirectly  south  of  the  Plaza,  facing  an  extensive  garden 
with  somé  fine  old  trees  and  many  song  birds,  stand  the 
ancient  Church  of  San  Jüan  Bautista  (known  alsó  as  the 
Parroquía)  and  the  adjacent  Dominican  monastery;  the  latter 
dating  from  1530;  the  former,  according  to  an  inscription  on 
the  wall,  from  1583.  This  church,  with  its  fiat  roof  and 
timbered  ceiling,  is  a  ^ood  example  of  the  type  erected 
(early*  Franciscan  style)  m  New  S[)ain  in  the  century  of  the 
Conquest.  The  sturdy  tower  with  its  qnaint  belfry  and  clock 
is  a  notably  good  example  of  its  kind.  The  side  gateway 
close  to  the  church,  and  immediately  opposite  the  central 
plaza,  "is  of  uncommon  interest  as  presenting  oneof  the  most 
important  examples  of  Aztec  influence  in  the  early  architec- 
tural  omament  of  New  Spain.  The  details  of  this  ornament 
are  strongly  Aztec  insentiment,  and  seem  largely  so  in  form." 
When  restoring  this  gateway  in  1892  the  originál  stone  carv- 
ings  were  preserved.  An  inscription  referring  to  its  restora- 
tion  may  be  seen  on  the  inner  siae  of  the  arch. 

We  enter  the  churchyard  through  this  gateway.  Above 
the  W.  entrance  to  the  eh.  is  a  half-obliíeratod  Latin  inscrip- 
tion which  declares  the  church  to  be  the  "House  of  God  and 
the  Door  to  Heaven."  The  inscription  below  this  one  relates 
to  the  date  of  the  dedication  of  the  eh.  and  is  barely  decipher- 
able.  A  number  of  carved  ornaments  in  high  relief  adorn  the 
fa9ade.  The  doors  are  so  worm-eaten  and  dilapidated  as  to 
suggest  the  belief  that  they  date  from  the  erection  of  the  eh. 

The  interior  construction  confirms  its  great  age.  The  long 
central  nave  has  a  new  wood  floor,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
stone  ílagging  and  the  worm-eaten  {carcomiao)  benches  (somé 
of  them  with  quaint  carved  inscriptions)  that  stand  beneath 
the  arches  and  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  Superim- 
posed  beams  form  the  ceiling;  16  square  and  severely  plain 
pillars  support  the  roof,  and  16  clerestory  windows  (including 
those  of  the  high  altar)  admit  light  to  the  interior.  In  the 
aisles,  in  each  square  förmed  by  the  arches,  áre  altars  or 
chapels,  somé  of  them  recently  decorated  and  nőne  of  artistic 
value.  The  altar  mayor  fills  the  entire  end  of  the  long  nave; 
it  is  in  nowise  remarkable,  and  the  pictures  are  mediocre. 
The  sacristy  is  to  the  right  of  the  altar  mayory  and  hard  by 
is  a  small  door  which  opens  on  to  a  corridor  leading  to  the 
refectory,  a  quaint  cloister,  and  a  garden  filled  witn  roses 
and  fruit  trees.  The  gilded  wood  pulpit  is  new.  To  the  r.  of 
the  entrance  is  a  lai^e  framed  allegorícal  picture,  imsigned. 

We  pass  down  the  garden  to  the  ancient  stone  cross  sur- 
mounting  an  irregular  pile  of  volcanic  stones.  According  to 
tradition  this  cross  marks  the  spot  where  mass  was  sung  b^ore 
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the  eh.  was  completed.  Another  tradition  relates  that  Dofía 
Catalina,  Cortés*  unfortunate  spouse,  Kes  buried  here.  Cortés 
himself  wished  to  be  buried  in  this  garden,  and  he  so  stipu- 
lated  in  his  last  will  and  testament  —  a  wish  that  was  not 
respected. 

We  leave  the  garden  by  the  W.  entrance,  through  an  old 
gateway  tottering  with  age.  By  following  the  car-track  west- 
ward,  along  the  Avenida  dd  Benemérüo  Benüo  JuareZf  we 
30on  come  to  the  pretty  Plaza  de  Santa  CataMna  (on  the  r.) 
with  a  quaint,  diminutive  church  with  somé  cracked  bells 
aswing  in  an  old  campanario;  a  number  of  unusually  tall  trees, 
£1  rustic  kiosk,  and  somé  parterres  of  beautiful  roses.  We 
follow  the  Street,  which  hence  onward  is  called  El  Caüe  Reál, 
pást  many  low  houses  and  extensive  gardens  with  high  stone 
w&USf  moss-covered  and  overhung  with  ripening  pears  and 
quinces  and  with  Bougainvillsea  and  brilliant  flowers.  Beyond 
(J  M.)  on  the  r.  stands  the  celebrated  Casa  de  Alvarado  fac- 
ing  a  giant  tree  with  stone  seats  around  its  base.  A  shrine 
má  a  íiguríne  adom  the  entrance,  an  irón  reja  extends 
Uong  a  portion  of  the  upper  story,  and  a  íine  garden  stretches 
iway  in  the  rear.  The  nouse,  which  dates  from  the  early 
jrears  of  the  Conquest,  but  which  has  undergone  a  number 
jf  restorations;  was  built  by  Cortés'  trusted  lieutenant,  Pedro 
ie  Alvarado.  Its  present  owner  is  Mrs,  Zelia  NvUaU,  a  cele- 
brated archsBologist  and  philologist. 

We  continue  along  the  CaUe  Reál  to  a  quaint  stone  bridge 
ind  the  time-stained  Indián  chapel,  uninteresting,  of  San 
ántonio  de  Padua.  Stretching  away  to  the  left  is  the  Pedregal, 
low  used  as  a  stone  quarry.  Beyond  this  bridge  the  road 
lips,  passes  a  garden  filled  with  giant  cedars,  and  then  slopes 
ipward  toward  San  AngeL  Ás  we  approach  the  town  the 
louses  become  more  attractive,  and  we  get  glimpses  of  splendid 
gardens  and  villás  of  wealthy  residents.  We  enter  the  Avenida 
ie  la  Paz  and  the  pretty  Plazuda  dd  Carmen.  (Comp.  p.  413.) 

The  Pedregal  (Spanish,  stony-place),  often  called  Malpaís 
[bad-lands),  isa  basaltic  láva  stream  somé  2J  M.  wide,  6  M. 
ong,  and  from  20  to  50  ft.  deep,  of  great  antiquity,  immedi- 
itely  S.  of  San  Angel  (V.  Pl.  C,  5),  Tlalpan  and  Coyoacan. 
[t  is  supposed  tohave  poured  from  the  crater  of  Ajusco  (S.-W. 
3nd  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico),  or  from  the  more  recently  active 
íone  of  Xitli  (N.-E.  of  Ajusco),  at  somé  remote period  beyond 
ihe  memory  of  man.  Somé  scientists  believe  that  it  came  intő 
^xistence  long  after  the  stupendous  cataclysm  which  förmed 
ihe  Valley  of  Mexico  and  gave  it  a  geologic  identity.  Because 
)f  the  humán  bones  and  pottery  (the  latter  of  a  period  a  trifle 
»rlier  than  the  Conquest)  found  under  the  edge  of  the  láva 
iow,  it  is  believed  to  ha  ve  förmed  about  a.  d.  1400,  albeit 
:here  is  no  record  of  it  in  the  early  history  of  Mexico.  The 
iraditions  of  the  Toltecs,  who  entered  the  Valley  at  the  close 
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of  the  7th.  cent.,  do  not  mention  the  Pedregalf  and  it  is  easy 
to  suppose  that  it  antedates  their  arrival.  The  now  motion- 
less  stream,  eloquent  evidence  of  the  once  tremendous  ac- 
tivity  of  the  Mts.  around  the  Valley,  is  black,  irregular  and 
f orbidding ;  fílled  with  ca ves  that  were  the  one-time  haunt  of 
brigands  and  marauders.  The  contrast  between  the  bleak 
láva  and  the  pretty  gardens  which  flank  it  is  as  sharp  as  that 
between  the  gardens  and  the  desert  at  Cairo.  Narrow  Indián 
traiis  radiate  through  the  petrífíed  sea  of  scoria,  and  near  the 
middle  is  a  picturesque  Indiaű  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Cfaild 
Jesus.  Numerous  quarries  have  been  opened  near  the  edge 
of  the  stream,  from  which  basáit  ballast  íor  the  adjacent  hign- 
ways  is  taken.  Many  grim  stories  of  bandidoSf  of  travellers 
lost  in  the  mazes  of  this  bleak  region,  and  of  hidden  treasure- 
caves  are  cmrent  among  the  people;  who  likewise  believe 
that  Heman  Cortés  located  the  golden  hoard  which  Monte- 
zuma  is  supposed  to  have  hidden  nere,  and  carried  it  to  Spain. 
The  searchmg  parties  that  have  invaded  the  Pedregal  írom 
time  to  time  have  discovered  cavems  containin^  skeletons 
and  a  few  omaments. 

Unless  acquainted  with  the  district  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  secure  a  guide  (50  cts.)  or  be  satisfied  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
Pedregal  from  its  edge.  Strangers  shóuld  not  attempt  to  pen- 
etrate  it  alone.  A  number  of  quaint  Indián  hamiets  nank 
the  bordér,  and  a  Sundajr  morning  walk  through  it,  accom- 
panied  by  somé  one  familiar  with  Spanish,  is  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience.  By  following  the  road  which  runs  S.  pást  the  church- 
yard  of  San  Jüan  Baviiata  at  Goyoacan^  or  by  tuming  slightly 
to  the  1.  from  the  Cálle  Reáí,  between  the  Casa  de  Alvarado 
and  the  Indián  chapel  of  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  the  visitor 
will  get  an  easy  and  safe  view  of  it.  Time  can  be  saved  by 
planning  to  visit  it  on  a  walking-trip  between  Coyoacan  and 
San  Angel. 

San  Ángel  (Holy  Angel),  8  miles  S.-W.  of  Mexico  CJity; 
tram-cars  from  the  Zócalo  every  20  min.,  faré  20  cts.  Ist  cl.,  viá 
Chapultepec,  Tacubaya  and  Mixcoac,  in  50  min.  by  regular 
trains;  30  min.  by  the  rápido  at  certain  hrs.  durine  the  day 
(alsó  viá  Coyoacan),  a  popular  suburban  town  (V.  Pl.  B,  4)  in 
the  municipalidad  of  Tlalpan,  pop.  11,000,  is  celebrated  for  its 
salubrious  air,  its  handsome  country  homes  surrounded  by  vast 
huertas  (orchards),and  for  its  many  fine  fruits.  Strawberries, 
pears,  apples,  apricots,  quinces  and  peaches  grow  luxuriantly 
and  reach  a  certain  degree  of  perfection.  Albeit  the  town  is 
300  ft.  higher  than  the  capital,its  position  on  the  slope  of  the 
moimtains  which  limit  the  S.-W.  edge  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
gives  it  a  superior  climate.  Many  Mexico  City  people  dwell 
here  because  of  the  lower  cost  of  living  and  the  healtnier  con- 
ditions.   (Hotd  Viüa  des  Roses;  prices  on  application.) 

The  tram-cars  run  out  between  a  double  row  of  tall  treee, 
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through  whk^  wb  get  fíne  views  of  PopocatepeÜ  and  Iztac- 
cihttaU,  We  skirt  the  Park  of  Chapultepec,  and  pass  by  the 
entrance.  The  valley  between  Mixcoac  and  San  Angel  is 
covered  wíth  unusiially  large  maguey  plants  which  produce 
somé  of  the  pvlque  (p.  Ixxxii)  drunk  in  the  suburbs.  The  grade 
slopes  upward  as  the  line  enters  the  town.  Facing  the  Palado 
Municipal,  and  to  the  W.  of  it,  is  the  double  Plazuela  dd 
Carmen,  with  parterres  of  flowers,  somé  tall  pahns  and  several 
fountains  fíUed  with  the  muddy  water  with  which  the  place  is 
supplied.  (This  should  be  well  filtered  or  boiled  before  arunk.) 
The  electric  cars  proceed  through  the  town  to  the  Plaza  de 
San  JacirUOf  circle  it»  and  retum  to  their  terminus  at  the  lower 
end,  near  the  local  markét,  whence  they  start  back  to  the 
Zócalo.  Certain  cars  proceed  over  a  branch  Une  to  the  San 
Angd  Inn,  referrejd  to  at  p.  416. 

The  Plaza  contains  somé  fine  old  trees,  a  music  kiosk  (mili- 
tary  bánd  Sundays  and  feast-days),and  several playing  foun- 
tains. On  Sundays  the  Indians  of  the  adjacent  hills  assemble 
at  a  markét  1  square  to  the  N.-E.,  and  hold  an  open-air  tianF- 
guie  just  as  did  their  progenitors  centuries  ago.   Impromptu 
tents  or  awnings  (toldos)  are  rigged  up,  petatea  (straw  inats) 
J^  spread  upon  the  sidewalk,  and  scores  of  straw-hats  (75  cts. 
to  $2  —  bargainingnecessary),  crates  of  pottery,  rolls  of  cloth, 
piles  of  charcoal,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  Indián  knick-knacks 
are  exposed  for  sale.    Chattering  Indián  matrons,  expostu- 
lating  dogs,  tuneful  burros,  ringing  church-bells  and  strident- 
voic^  venders  impart  anything  but  a  peaceful  air  to  the 
locaÜty.  On  certain  feast-days,  notably  the  Fiesta  de  Nuestra 
Sefíora  dd  Carmen  (the  patroness  of  the  town),  held  in  July, 
and  that  of  Nuestro  Sefíor  de  Cordreraa,  in  August,  the  plaza 
is  gayly  decprated  with  flowers  and  rows  of  electric  lamps,  a 
popular  kermesae  is  inaugurated,  society  ladies  from  the  capi- 
tal  and  from  San  Angel  preside  at  the  gaudily  trimmed  booths, 
and  the  town  is  thronged  with  vrsitors.    The  lower  classes 
indulge   in    gambling,    cock-fighting,    riding   on   merry-go- 
rounds,  and  imbibing  the  pulque  grown  in  the  neighborhood. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  San  Angel  was  an  Indián  sub- 
urb  of  Coyoacan,  and  was  called  Chimálistac.  A  Carmelite 
convent  (after  the  plán  of  Fray  San  Andrés  de  San  Migudy 
a  lay  brother  of  the  Carmelite  Order)  was  begun  here  in  1615, 
and  dedicated  in  1617  to  San  Angelo  Mártír,  whence  the  name 
of  the  town  which  grew  up  around  it.  The  church  was  re-dedi- 
cated  in  1633  to  Santa  Ana,  in  honor  of  its  rich  patroness, 
Dofía  Ana  Aguüar  y  Nino.  It  is  still  the  finest  piece  of  archi- 
teeture,  and  the  most  interesting  sight,  in  the  town.  We  enter 
the  spacious  eh.  yard  through  the  gate  at  the  right  of  the 
Plazuda  dd  Carmen,  just  across  the  street  from  the  comer  of 
the  Palado  Munidpaí.  Three  timenstained  and  hattered  tíle 
domes  in  the  Mudéjar  style,  each  of  a  different  color,  surmoimt 
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the  church  and  impart  an  air  of  great  antiquity  to  it.  Á  flagged 
walk  leads  througn  the  illy-kept  yardén  to  the  átrium  and  to 
the  entrance  —  which  imparts  the  impression  of  being  the  back 
door.  Just  within,  on  the  right  and  left  walls  of  the  síngle 
na  ve,  are  three  curious  oil  paintings  representing  San  Seramón 
Patriarca  de  Antioch,  San  Cyrüo  P.  de  Alexandria,  ana  S- 
Dionisio  Pápá  y  Confeaor.  In  lieu  of  a  base-board,  a  dado  of 
quaint  old  Puebla  blue  and  white  tiles  runs  clear  around  the 
nave. 

The  first  chapel  to  the  left,  recently  renovated  and  dedi- 
cated  to  the  Virgen  del  Carmen^  contains  seven  old  paintings, 
four  of  which  are  on  wood,  retouched  in  glaring  colors.  The 
one  above  the  entrance  bears  the  date  1800.  Contiguous  to 
this  chapel  is  the  fínest  one  in  the  church,  handsomely  decor- 
ated  and  dedicated  to  El  Sefior  de  Contrera^,  It  was  erected 
in  1777  (note  the  date  set  in  the  panel)  hy  Hermano  Jüan  de 
MaHa,  and  renovated  in  1897.  The  fíne  old  gilded  Baroque 
reredos  are  worth  seeing.  The  first  murai  painting  on  the  r. 
as  we  enter  represents  Christ  in  the  Garden.  The  next  is  the 
Flageüation  of  the  Saviour.  The  huge  paintings  ón  the  1. 
are  the  Crudfixion  and  the  Descent  from  the  Croas.  Nőne  are 
signed,  and  while  they  are  attributed  to  Murillo,  they  are  moi^ 
than  likely  the  work  of  Jósé  Rodrigvez  Juarez  (p.  315).  High 
above  the  entrance  is  a  noteworthy  UÜima  Cena  (Last  Supper), 
unsigned,  and  of  rích  coloríng.  The  four  round  paintings  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  cupola  arches  are  of  the  evangélista^  Saints 
MaüheWf  Mark,  Duke  and  John.  The  small  paintings  let  intő 
the  reredos  á  la  Churrigveresque  are  alsó  unsigned. 

The  Central  fígure  in  the  main  altar  is  a  Cristo  bearing  a 
large  cross  with  silver  omaments  on  the  arms.  A  silk  pateh- 
work  quilt  serves  as  an  altar  frontal  to  shield  it.  Beneath 
this  chapel  are  buried  45  American  soldíers  who  were  killed 
duríng  the  Mexican- American  war;  at  which  time  the  adjoin- 
ing  monastery  was  used  aB  a  military  hospitál  and  barrack. 

The  large  unsigned  painting  on  the  r.  of  the  AUar  Mayor,  in 
the  main  oody  of  the  church,  is  the  Pairodnio  de  Sefior  San 
Jósé.  That  to  the  1.  represents  Saints  Thomas,  Cyrilo,  and 
John  the  Qaptist  {Juan  Bautista),  On  the  wall  between  the 
high  altar  and  the  entrance  to  the  Capiüa  dd  Senor  de  Con- 
reras  is  a  fairly  good  panel  painted  in  oil  representing  San 
Simon  Stokt  generalísimo  of  the  Order  of  Carmen.  The  com- 
panion  piece  across  the  way  is  San  Pedro  Tomás, 

Over  the  doorway  leading  intő  the  Sacristia  is  a  huge  paint- 
ing of  the  Holy  Family,  the  work  of  A,  Sanchez,  with  the 
date  1779.  Skied  above  the  entrance  within  is  a  good  San 
Cristóbal  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  unusually  low  ceiling  of 
the  sacrísty  is  omamented  with  a  kind  of  cheap  stucco.  In 
the  hallway  leading  to  the  sacristy  is  a  San  Juan  de  la  Crue, 
by  LuÍ8  Becerra,  The  most  interesting  objects  in  the  room 
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íre  a  series  of  paintings  (by  Cristőbal  de  VüUdpando,  p.  cxlix) 
ibove  an  old  inlaid  veatuario  or  estarUe.  The  picture  on  the  r. 
s  the  Oration  in  the  Garden  ;  the  next  is  San  Jüan  de  la  Cruz 
loing  penance ;  the  companion  piece  is  the  Flagellation  of 
Jhristj  and,  on  the  extrémé  left,  the  Santo  Ecce  Homo,  Ali  are 
rood  examples  of  Viüalpando's  work,  but  inférior  to  his  splen- 
iid  murai  paintings  in  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico.  They  are 
Hgned,  and  were  painted  before  1714.  Surmounting  the  estante 
s  an  unusually  good  Cristo,  in  ivory,  on  a  carved  ebony  cross. 
The  figiire,  excepting  the  arms,  is  carved  from  one  piece. 

Adjoinin^  the  sacristy  is  an  old  refectory  now  used  as  a 
avatorv,  with  somé  good  tile-work  doubtless  several  hundred 
^ears  old.  Beneath  this  room,  reached  through  a  door  in  the 
eft  wall,  is  the  crypt,  once  a  magnificent  vauit,  still  lined 
Nith.  old  Spanish  azulejos,  and  containing  several  tombs ;  one 
n  the  main  floor  bears  the  date  of  1628.  The  monastery  gar- 
len  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  A  labyrinth  of  brick-paved  halls, 
lanked  by  dark,  unoccupied  cells,  winds  through  the  building ; 
>n  the  walls  are  manydilapidated  paintings,  torn  and  discolored ; 
)ne  of  them  is  of  the  Archbishop  Palafox  y  Mendoza. 

The  church  (renovated  in  1857)  is  much  venerated  by  the 
[ndians  from  Ajusco  and  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  on 
5undays  it  is  usuallv  crowded  by  a  motley  throng.  A  favorité 
lesta  ^common  to  all  churches  dedicated  to  Oiar  Lady  of  Car- 
nen)  is  the  bi-monthly  (2d  Sunday)  Procesión  de  la  Virgen, 
k  life-size,  polychrome  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  is  carried 
ibout  the  nave,  accompanied  by  a  procession  of  candle 
Dearers,  incense  burners  and  choristers.  The  feet  of  the  Virgin 
ind  the  hem  of  her  robe  are  passionately  kissed  by  the  devo- 
;ees.  The  crowns  of  the  Virgm  and  the  Child  are  of  very  thin 
5old;  the  emeralds  are  spurious.  A  much  venerated  image 
)f  the  Virgin  is  preserved  m  a  small  glass  case.  The  new  organ 
iates  from  1907.  The  old  kuerta  (orchard),  which  once  be- 
onged  to  the  convent,  has  been  converted  intő  building  lots. 
rhe  old  "Secreto*'  or  whispering-gallery,  with  its  strange 
icoustic  properties,  and  the  huge  stone  cross  which  dates 
rom  the  erection  of  the  eh.,  still  remain. 

At  the  top  of  the  Plaza  de  San  JadntOj  visible  above  the 
ow  houses  which  have  encroached  on  the  old  churchyard,  is 
)he  weather-beaten  Church  of  San  JadntOf  with  a  few  old 
jictures  of  no  value,  and  somé  gildéd  altars.  The  entrance 
lO  the  church  is  through  the  yard  which  flanks  the  Caüe  de 
Tuarez.  The  tourist  will  hardly  be  paid  f or  the  time  spent  in 
^xamining  this  church,  which  is  now  but  a  simulacrum  of  its 
'ormer  self . 

Continuing  pást  the  yard  we  foUow  the  C.  de  Juarez  to  the 
imall  triangular  Plaza  de  los  Licenciados.  A  few  hundred  yards 
"urther  on,  in  the  CaUe  Hidalgó^  is  the  Casa  Blanca^  a  famous 
revolutionary  landmark ;  now  a  priváté  dwelling.  The  háttered 
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coat-of-arms  of  Spain  stíll  shows  above  the  main  entranoe. 
Note  the  curíous  old  rings,  set  intő  the  wall,  and  used  as  sub- 
stitutes  for  hitching-posts. 

About  i  M.  S.-W.  of  the  Plaza,  reached  through  the  Caüe 
de  la  Reina  and  several  dirty  lanes  (and  by  a  branch  tram- 
line),  are  the  Colonia  de  AÜa  Vüta,  and  the  San  Angel  Inn 
(rates  from  $5  a  day,  Am.  Pl.),  a  favorité  resort.  Sunday 
dinners  ($3)  a  specialty.  From  the  roof  and  the  balconies  ex- 
tensive  views  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  can  be  had.  Behind  the 
hotel  is  a  fíne  orchard  with  many  f ruit  trees,  a  hőst  of  roses 
and  other  flowers,  and  several  cottages.  On  a  clear  day  the 
view  of  the  volcanoes  from  this  coign  of  vantage  is  splendid. 

La  Piedad  (piety),  a  suburban  town  (V.  Pl.  C,  4)  2J  M.  south- 
west  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  reached  by  the  La  Piedad  tranvias 
in  30  min.  (faré  15  c),  is  a  nondescript  place  which  oncecon- 
tained  a  large  cemetery  from  which  the  bodies  were  removed 
in  1908.  Thé  Santuario  de  la  Piedad,  with  its  ex-monas- 
tery  built  in  1652  by  the  Dominican  f  ríars  (theinquisitioners), 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  dead  Christ  to  which 
is  attached  the  f ollowing  legend : 

In  1650  a  monk  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Order  engac^  a  Román  artist 
to  paint  him  a  picture  of  Mary  with  the  dead  Criato.  When  the  man  waa 
ready  to  sail  for  Mexico  the  outline  drawing  only  of  the  picture  was  com- 
pleted.  Nevertheless,  the  monk  accepted  it.  While  voyaging  to  Mexico 
a  dreadful  temi>est  arose  and  threatened  to  en^lf  the  shijp.  The  mariners 
prayed  to  the  picture  for  protection,  promÍ£img  the  Virc^  that  if  she 
would  bring  them  safely  to  land,  they  would,  on  their  arrival  at  Mexico 
City,  erect  a  shrine  to  her  memory.  When  the  ship  came  intő  port  the 
monks  coliectéd  alms  and  erected  the  temple  of  íJa  Piedcui.  When  the 
package  containing  the  canvas  was  opened  a  verv  beautiful  picture  was 
disciosed,  fínished  to  the  minutest  detail.  This  alieged  miraculoua 
painting  was  thereafter  much  venerated.  In  the  eh.  is  a  picture  (attrib- 
uted  to  Cabrera)  which  represents  the  storm  that  was  stilled  at  the 
Virgin 's  command. 

Mizcoac  (Aztec  MixcoaÜ  =  The  Milky  Way)  lies  1  M. 
south  of  Tacubaya  (V .  Pl.  C,  4)  on  the  Mixcoac  and  San  Angel 
electric  car  line.  Mixcoac  car  from  the  Zócalo  at  frequent 
intervals,  time  30  min.,  faré  15  cts.  Its  chief  point  of  interest 
is  the  Jardin  de  Propagación  (nursery)  which  supplies  the 
Mexico  city  parks  and  plazas  with  flowers.  We  oescend  at 
the  BerUn  station.  The  gardens  (established  in  1902),  but  a 
short  walk  to  the  right,  are  open  all  day,  free.  An  expert  hoiv 
ticulturist  and  about  40  assistants  keep  the  place  m  order. 
The  list  of  flowers  is  limited,  comprísin^  dahlias,  verbénád, 
begonias,  petunias,  heliotropes,  marguentes,  geraniums  and 
whatnot.  Eucalyptus,  Ash,  Lebanon-cedars,  Indian-laurels, 
Thujas  and  several  varíeties  of  palms  are  raised  for  the  city 
supply.  Shady  walks  and  avenues  are  mider  construction,  and 
the  jardin  is  to  be  made  attractive.  From  the  elevated  slope 
one  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  twin  volcanoes,  of 
^jusco,  and  the  fruit  gardens  of  San  Angel.  The  new  automo- 
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bile  road  from  the  City  to  San  Angel  passes  ín  front  of  the 
gardens.  The  old  San  Pedro  Golf  Links  are  hard  by. 

One  half  mile  east  of  Mixcoac  is  La  Castaneda,  with  a  popu- 
lar  tivoli,  much  f requented  in  summer.  Many  of  the  Mexico 
City  people  have  homes  {casas  de  recreó)  in  Mixcoac. 

Tacubaya  (V.  Pl.  C,  3),  one  of  the  most  attractive,  populous 
(50,000  inhab.)  and  fashionable  of  the  capital's  suburban 
towns,  lies  along  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  de  tas  CruceSf  and  is 
reached  by  the  Tacubaya,  Mixcoac  and  San  Angel  electric 
cars  (faré  10  cts.,  distance  4  M.,  time  20  min.),  whicn  leave  the 
Zócalo  at  frequent  intervals.  The  town  is  about  1  M.  south  of 
Chapultepec,  and  the  fíne  calzada  which  passes  the  castle  gate 
connects  it  with  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma.  The  Tacubaya  cars 
stop  at  the  castle  gate  going  and  returning. 

The  old  Aztec  settlement  of  AÜacuihuayan  (named  for  a 
kind  of  Aztec  sling  —  aüaüt),  founded  about  1270,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  present  town.  After  the  Conquest  the  region 
became  the  property  of  Cortés  and  was  included  in  his  vast 
estates.  In  1529  the  Dominicans  established  a  monastery  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  now  surmoimted  by  the  Observatorio  As- 
tronómico  Nációnál,  and  in  due  course  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty became  the  centre  of  a  thriving  Spanish  settlement. 
In  1607  Fdipe  III  commanded  that  Mex.  City  be  moved  to 
Tacubaya,  but  the  order  was  rescinded  when  the  city  council 
showed  him  that  the  Crown  would  have  to  disburse  $20,000,- 
000  to  indemnify  property  owners  in  the  old  Aztec  capital. 
The  project  was  revived  during  the  great  inundation  of  Mex. 
City  m  1629,  but  it  met  with  strong  opposition  and  was  shelved. 

Él  Arzchispado  (residence  of  the  Archbishop)  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Tacubaya  in  1737.  Two  years  laterthe  building  now 
occupied  by  the  National  Astronomical  Observatory  was 
erected  by  order  of  the  Viceroy  (alsó  Archbishop)  Jüan  An- 
tónia de  Vizarron  y  Eguiarreta  and  dedicated  as  the  Arzobis- 
pado.  It  was  the  home  of  the  National  Military  College  (now 
at  Chapultepec)  from  1863  to  1883.  The  building  (finelv 
equipped  with  modem  appliances  and  a  library  of  7,000  vol- 
umes)  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  f  eatures  in  the  landscape, 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  —  finer,  evén,  than  that 
from  Chapultepec,  since  the  castle  itself  lies  within  the  rangé 
of  vision.  The  main  sálon  is  decorated  with  portraits  of  great 
astronomers  and  with  handsome  frescoes.  The  earthquake 
registering  instruments  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 

Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  **  The  Dictator,"  and  President 
Ignado  Comonfort  lived  in  Tacubajra,  and  here,  in  1841,  the 
venomous  and  extraordinarily  active  Santa  Anna  planned 
one  of  his  numerous  revolutions.  It  was  the  scene  (April  11, 
1859)  of  a  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  Liberals,  under 
Degoüado,  and  the  Conservatives,  led  by  General  Leonardo 
Marguez,  known  as  the  "  Tiger of  Tacubaya,"  and  whose  career 
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of  crueltv  was  almost  unexampled.  The  Liberals  (fíghting 
for  enlightenment  and  freedom  from  the  thraldom  of  the 
church)  were  defeated,  and  many  of  them  executed:  but  in  so 
brutal  a  manner  ihat  the  place  was  thereafter  called  La 
Ciudad  de  los  Mártír es  —  city  of  the  martyrs.  The  anniversary 
of  this  battle  is  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  Taciibaya  was 
formerly  the  chosen  residence  of  the  wealth  and  aristocracy 
of  the  capital.  Many  palatial  country  houses  still  stand,  sur- 
rounded  oy  great  parks  and  shut  in  by  high  stone  walls. 

Popotla  (Aztec,  poiwtí  =  broom-corn,  and  Üan — place, 
called  Popotlan  by  the  Indián  inhabitants),  a  suburb  of  Tacuba 
(V.  Pl.  C,  3)  midway  between  Mex.  City  (2^  M.)  and  Azca- 
potzalco,  reached  in  12  min.  by  the  electric  cars  of  the  Azca- 
potzalco  linefrom  the  Zócalo  (frequent  intervals,  faré  12  c), 
IS  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  home  of  the  venerable  Tree  of 
the  Dismal  Night  —  arbol  de  la  noche  triste,  intimately  asso- 
ciated  with  the  history  of  the  Conquest.  This  giant  Ahuehuete, 
or  Sabino  (Taxodium  distichum)  belongs  to  the  f amily  of  coni- 
fere,  and  is  known  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  the  deciduous  Amer.  cy- 
press;  and  locally  as  the  Mex.  cypress.  The  wood  of  this 
species  is  remarkable  for  durability;  the  branches  were  an- 
ciently  used  at  funerals  and  to  adom  tombs.  The  tree  is  an 
emblem  of  mourning  and  sadness.  In  the  evén  climate  of  the 
Mex.  highlands  it  attains  enormous  size  and  great  age  —  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  trees  of  the  same  species  in  the  forest  of 
Chapultepec  (p.  384). 

This  ancient  "tree  of  the  sad  night"  —  perchance  the  only 
living  witness  of  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  invasion  and  Con- 
quest —  is  now  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  centuries,  and 
is  but  a  simulacrum  of  its  former  self.  Relícomaniacs  have 
made  such  serious  inroads  upon  it,  that  it  is  now  carefully 
watched,  and  is  protected  from  relic-hunters  by  an  irón  railing 
(said  to  have  been  forged  from  shackles,  chains  and  instrumenő 
of  torture  used  by  the  inquisition  in  Mexico)  within  which  no 
one  is  allowed.  Those  who  attempt  to  touch  or  deface  the  tree 
are  imprisoned  and  fíned.  It  was  seriously  injured  in  1872 
by  fanatical  Indians  who  attempted  to  bum  it.  Recently, 
skilled  horticulturists  removed  all  the  dead  matter  from  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  thoroughly  scraped  the  living  wood  and 
íilled  the  openings  with  cement,  in  an  effort  to  prolong  its  life. 
Pieces  of  tnis  tree  are  preserved  in  the  Museo  Nadorud^  at 
Mex.  City,  and  in  the  Museo  Naval  at  Madrid.  Heman  Cortés 
is  said  to  have  sat  beneath  this  tree  and  wept  when  he  saw  his 
sadly  reduced  army  íile  pást  af ter  the  sanguinary  and  disas- 
trous  retreat  from  Teriochtiilán  July  2,  1520. 

Hard  by  the  tree  is  the  old  Church  of  San  Estéban,  erected 
(in  the  16th  cent.)  to  commemorate  the  Sad  Night. 

Tacuba  or  Tlac&pan  (Aztec  =  Üacotl,  flowep-pot,  and  pan  — 
place),  3f  M.  north-west  of  Mex.  City  and  the  seat  of  a  mimi- 
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cipality,  is  reached  by  the  Tacuba  electríc  cars  from  the  Zócalo 
(at  frequent  intervals);  tíme,  12  min.,  £are  12  c. 

The  town  was  founded  by  Tlaconumatzinf  Cacique  of  the 
Tepaneca  Indians,  long  before  the  Spahish  Invasion^  and  it 
was  admitted  intő  the  Aztec  Confederate  States  in  1430. 
Between  this  period  and  1526  it  was  ruled  over  by  the  Aztec 
Kings  Totoquinauhtzin  I,  Chimalpopoca,  Totoquinauhtzin  II 
and  TeÜepanguetzaUzirif — the  latter  renowned  as  the  last 
prince  of  the  line,  and  as  the  one  cruelly  tortured,  along 
with  GtujUemotziriy  in  1521,  by  the  soldiers  of  Cortés.  When 
Cortés  besieged  TenochiiÜán  the  Tacubana  joined  forces  with 
the  Aztecs,  and  fought  heroically  in  defence  of  the  city.  Ta- 
cuba was  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  under  Alvarado  in  May, 
1521,  and  the  handsome  and  flourishing  town  was  partly 
destroyed.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabi&nts  perished.  The 

Elace  never  regained  its  prestige.  In  1530  somé  Aztec  converts 
uilt  a  church  here,  the  walls  and  arches  of  which  are  incor- 
porated  in  the  present  Parroquiaf  erected  by  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Gábriel.  The  adjoining  monastery 
was  constructed  coincidently  with  the  present  church.  The 
cloister  contains  a  number  of  Aztec  relics  (taken  from  the 
primitive  church) ,  among  which  are  somé  carved  stone  cylin- 
aers  supposed  to  have  served  as  chronological  records  of  the 
Aztec  Pabas  (príests). 

A  Passión  rlay  characterized  by  superstition,  auasi-solem- 
nity,  much  nőise  and  tawdry  display,  is  enacted  here  by  the 
Indians  duríng  Holy  Week.  Hordes  of  the  Valley  Indians 
assemble  to  take  part  in  the  fiesta,  and  pickpockets,  insects 
of  the  gjenus  Pidex,  and  microbes  abouna.  The  ceremony  is 
interestin^  to  foreign  visitors  merely  as  a  relic  of  the  idolatrous 
practices  m  vógue  before  the  enactment  of  the  famous  Re- 
form Laws.  The  neighborhood  abounds  in  stone  relics  of  the 
Aztec  occupation. 

Azcapotzalco  (Aztec,  azcapuUaUi  —  ant-hill,  or  a  spot 
swarming  with  people),  in  the  prefecture  of  Guadalupe-Hi- 
dálgo,  municipaíidaa  of  Azcapotzalco ^  5  M.  from  Mexico  City 
(V.  Pl.  B,  2),  IS  reached  by  several  daily  trains  on  the  National 
Rlys.  of  Mex.,  time  20  min.,  faré  21  cts.  (Ist  cl.),  and  by  the 
Azcapotzalco  electríc  car  line  from  the  Plaza  Mayor  (M.  C.)  at 
frequent  intervals,  faré  Ist  cl.  20  c.  The  town  stands  in  the 
midst  of  fine  groves  of  giant  Ahuehuetes  (cypress  trees),  and 
the  ancient  Indián  name  is  symbolízed  by  a  crude  fígure 
(supposed  to  represent  an  ant-hill)  on  that  side  of  the  paro- 
chial  church  tower  which  faces  the  plaza. 

The  place  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  in  the  12th  cent. 
by  XoloÜy  sumamed  the  Great;  a  powerful  cacique  of  the 
Chichimecs  or  Tepaneca  Indians.  The  Azcapotzalco  Indians 
conquered  the  town  in  1299.  but  were  driven  out  (1428)  by 
the  Aztecs  under  the  leadersnip  of  a  cruel  and  dreaded  chief- 
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tain,  Maxtla.  In  the  years  following  it  became  renowned  as 
the  centre  of  a  great  slave  trade,  and  alsó  f or  its  skilled  artisans 
in  the  precious  metals.  The  present  population  (6,000)  repre- 
sents  but  a  tithe  of  the  former  greatness  of  the  town.  With 
the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  its  prestige  vanished.  Thejr  de- 
stroyed  a  great  teocaüi  which  occupied  a  commanding  site  in 
the  centre  of  the  Indián  city,  and  permitted  the  Dominican 
friars  to  erect  (1565)  their  first  church  and  monastery  on  the 
site.  The  church  was  demolished  later  to  make  way  for  the 
present  Parroquía,  completed  and  dedicated  Oct.  8,  1702.  A 
great  olive  garden  surrounded  the  church  at  one  time,  and  the 
high  wall  (very  picturesque)  was  formerly  surmounted  by 
lif e-sLze  fígures  of  certain  saints  of  the  Dominican  Order. 
These,  along  with  much  of  the  wall,  were  demolished  Aug. 
19,  1821,  during  a  fierce  encounter  (known  as  the  battle  of 
Asscapotzalco)  between  the  M exican  troops  imder  General  Bus- 
tamante  and  the  Royalist  (Spanish)  soldiers.  In  the  monas- 
tery cloister  (open  all  day,  no  fees)  are  several  paintings, 
notable  among  them  a  Santa  Ana,  by  N.  J.  Rodriguez,  and 
a  Last  Supper  and  The  Taking  of  Christ,  by  Jüan  Carrea, 
A  number  of  unsigned  and  equally  uninteresting  canvases 
hang  on  the  walls. 

The PlazaPrincipaljWith.  its  pretty garden, occupies  the  site 
of  the  pleasure  grounds  which  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
Tepanec  Princes.  The  street  cars  from  Mexico  City  stop  here. 

South  of  the  railway  station  (a  few  minutes'  waUc)  is  the 
old  teocaUi  of  the  Aztec  rulers.  The  line  cuts  across  the  ruins 
which  are  now  but  a  confused  mass  of  mortar  and  stone. 
North  of  the  station  (15  minutes'  walk)  is  the  Parque  de  Ahv^ 
hueteSf  of  San  Jüan  Tüihuac:  formerly  an  Aztec  pleasure- 
ground,  and  now  used  for  horse-races,  picnicsand  as  a  prome- 
nade.  The  most  notable  feature  is  a  group  of  six  ahvehuetea 
of  colossal  proportions,  with  interlocked  branches,  and  gnarled 
roots  which  sérve  as  seats.  According  to  an  Indián  tradition 
a  fine  spring  of  crystal  water  once  bubbled  up  among  these 
roots.  It  was  the  favorité  resort  of  the  spint  of  Malinche,  a 
siren  who  enticed  thirsty  wayfarers  to  dnnk  of  the  waters  of 
the  spring,  with  the  result  that  they  at  once  disappeared  never 
to  retum.  Her  siren  song  is  yet  heard  —  by  the  credulous  — 
at  dawn  and  twilight,  and  no  Indián  will  then  pass  the 
spring.  Whosoever  enters  the  ^ove  and  places  his  ear  close  to 
the  ground  wiU  hear  (it  is  said)  the  spring  murmuring  and 
singing  far  below,  and  this  sound  possesses  a  sort  of  encnant- 
ment  for  the  listener  and  presages  his  early  demise! 

The  maUgn  spirit  of  malinche  (or  Marina)  —  eteraally 
restless  for  having  leagued  herself  with  the  Spaniards  —  is 
supposed  to  alsó  haunt  the  waters  of  Zancopinca  pond,  on  the 
Hacienda  de  San  Cristdbal  Azpetia  (about  one  mile  E.  of  the 
monastery  and  reached  by  a  road  which  runs  pást  it).  A  big 
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spríng  formerly  fed  this  pond  and  supplied  the  Aztecs  with 
Práter  through  the  TlaUelolco  aqueduct.  The  superstitious 
[ndians  believe  that  many  supematural  happenings  may  be 
witnessed  at  this  pond.  The  oeguiling  spint  of  Malinche  is 
supposed  to  emerge  at  midday  (her  momings  are  passed  at 
the  Spring  of  Chapultepec,  where  she  is  a  sweet  and  benign 
goddess),  and  her  bewitching  song — one  of  infinite  allurement 
—  causes  men  to  cast  themselves  intő  the  waters,  whence 
they  neyer  retum.  The  neighboring  Indians  believe  alsó  that 
ber  spirit  guaids  the  treasures  of  Guatemotzin  which,  when  the 
ivater  is  clear,  may  be  seen  glistening  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pondi  When  one  suddenly  and  mysteriously  disappears  from 
this  vicinity  the  Indians  say  that  he  or  she  *'  has  arunk  of  the 
v^aters  of  the  Ahuehuete  spríng,  or  has  seen  Malinche  at  the 
pond/'  An  annual  fair  is  held  here  (Sept.)  with  buU-fíghts, 
norse-races,  round-ups  (semi-wild  cattle  and  vaqaeros  —  cow- 
boys),  and  other  features.  A  sort  of  crude  Passión  Play  is 
alsó  enacted  here  on  Good  Friday. 

43.  From  Mezico  City  to  Pachuca,  viá  the  Ferro- 
carriles  Nacionales  de  Mezico,  The  Mexican,  and 
The  Hidalgó  and  Northeastem  Railroads. 

61  M.  Two  throueh  trains  daily  in  2  hrs.  (faré  $2.94  Ist  cl.)  viá  the  F. 
C.  NacionaIí  (from  tne  Buena  Vistostation,  p.  232),  whichhastheshortest 
liae,  and  which  makes  the  trip  without  change  of  cars.  To  reach  Pachuca 
over  The  Mexican  Railwat  (station  at  Buena  Vietá)^  we  proceed  over 
bhe  main  line  (Rte.  44,  p.  424)  to  Ometuaco,  thence  over  tne  RcumaL  de 
Pachuca  (from  M.  C.  70  M.  in  4  hrs.).  A  third  line,  Gompanía  dbl  Fer- 
ROCARXUL  Hidalgó  t  Nordbstb  (operated  by  the  National  Railways  of 
MezicO;  station  aJtPeralvillo,  p.  233),  runs  (several)  trains  to  Tepa  and  to 
Iraio  with  a  change  of  cars  (69  M.  in  3^  hrs.).  An  attractive  leature  of 
this  line  —  which  traverses  the  fertile  valley  of  Tulancin(/p  —  is  the  cele- 
brated  Zempoalla  aqueduct,  one  of  the  three  most  notable  in  the  Republic. 

Mexico  City,  see  p.  232.  —  The  trains  of  the  National 
Rlys.  proceed  N.  to  Lecheria  (Rte.  31,  p.  137),  then  foUow  the 
Ramal  toward  the  N.-E.  through  a  pretty  country  highly 
cultivated.  Somé  of  the  wide  valleys,  dotted  with  hadendas 
(where  many  sheep  are  raised),  are  very  attractive.  The  coun- 
try was  once  densely  populated.  Many  churches  are  visible 
in  the  distance.  The  plams  soon  break  up  intő  hills  covered 
with  cacti  in  which  tne  aloe,  the  nopal  and  the  candelabra 
species  are  the  most  prominent.  The  eye  travels  over  many 
miles  of  coimtry  devoted  to  the  production  of  pulque. 

The  trains  of  The  Mexican  Rly.  proceed  E.  over  the  main 
line  (Rte.  44,  p.  424)  to  Ometusco.  The  Pachuca  train  standsona 
siding  at  the  same  station.  The  environing  country,  including 
the  rounded  hill-tops,  is  under  cultivation,  and  spiky  maguey 
plants  are  omnipresent  features  of  the  landscape.  During  the 
dry  season  the  hif^ways  are  ankle  deep  in  dúst.  The  branch 
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line  curves  toward  the  N.  and  penetrates  a  hilly  country 
dotted  with  cacti  and  pepper-trees.  The  hills  are  jejune  and 
impregnated  with  alkáli.  At  ZempoaUa  a  düigenda  conveys 
passengers  to  the  (1  M.)  town  for  25  c. 

Paclmoa-  —  Arrlval.  The  Rly.  Station  is  about  1  M.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  —  a  long,  dusty  walk.  Cabs  25  e.   Tranvfaa  5  c. 

Hotels.  Gran  Hotd  GrenféU  Antigua  Casa  de  Düigenciaa,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Plaza  de  la  Independencia.  32.ő0-$3  Am.  Pl.  Hold  Central  (on  the 
car  line)  near  the  Teátro.  92-$2.50  Am.  Pl. 

Pachuca  (8,000  ft.),  capital  of  the  State  of  Hidalgó ^  with  a 
population  of  40,000,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  oldest,  mining  centres  in  the  Republic.  One  of  the  first 
Spanish  settlements  in  New  Spain  was  established  here.  Fol- 
lowing  the  discovery  of  the  first  mine  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1534,  the  output  of  mineral  became  enormous.  The  old  Trini-- 
dad  mine  alone  produced  silver  to  the  value  of  forty  millions 
of  ^08  in  ten  years.  Hundreds  of  mines  honeycomb  the  hills 
which  encircle  three  sides  of  the  town,  on  the  edge  of  which 
there  are  several  reduction  plants  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
silver  ores.  The  place  has  all  the  aspect  of  a  mining  camp.  It 
lies  at  the  head  of  a  wide  gulch,  and  the  hills  which  slope 
sharply  upward  from  the  ends  of  the  streets  (somé  of  which 
are  called  canones  or  gulches)  form  a  sort  of  pipe  through 
which  there  almost  continuously  draws  a  thin,  disagreeable 
wind  —  un  airecíUo  muy  molesto.  The  hillsides  are  perforated 
by  tunnels  around  which  lie  terraces  of  gray  tailmgs.  The 
white  stone  shafts,  which  are  conspicuous  featuresof  the  hills, 
delim*n  mining  claims.  One  of  the  largest  reduction  plants 
{hadendas  de  beneficio)  stands  at  the  base  of  the  hill  near  the 
top  of  the  town.  In  somé  of  the  older  plants  the  "  patio  pro- 
cess,"  invented  here  in  1557  by  Bartohmé  de  Medina,  is  still 
employed:  albeit  this  simple  method  for  amalgamating  the 
Mexican  silver  ores  was  of  transcendental  importance  to  the 
country,  and  was  widely  used  for  nearly  four  centuries  after 
its  discovery,  it  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  new  cjraniding 
process,  which  is  more  eiSicient  and  economical  for  extracting 
silver  from  dry  or  silicious  ores. 

The  very  irregularity  of  the  narrow,  winding  streets  imparts 
a  picturesqueness  which  is  heightened  by  certain  quaint  old 
houses  —  relics  of  the  early  Colonial  times.  Prominent 
among  these  edifíces  is  the 

Ga]a,  in  the  i<*  Calle  laa  Cajas,  a  bizarre,  fortress-like  structure  erected 
in  1670  (by  Don  Sebastián  de  Toledo,  Marquéa  de  Mancera)  as  a  treasury 
for  the  Royal  tribute.  The  Cabas  Coloradas  (red  houses),  built  near  the 
elose  of  the  18th  cent.  by  the  Conde  de  Regla,  are  now  used  as  govem- 
ment  offices  and  are  uninteresting.  The  Church  of  San  Francisco  (at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town)  was  erected  in  1596.  The  old  conventual  building 
adjacent  is  now  a  govemment  barrack. 

The.  uninteresting  Church  of  La  Aaunción  de  la  Virgen,  in  the  Plaza  de 
la  Conatüución,  dates  from  the  17th  cent.    Hard  by,  almost  bidden  by 
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little  markét  stalls,  is  an  imposing  marble  statue  (erected  in  1888)  to 
Miffiid  Hidalgó. 

The  Teátro  Bortolomé  de  Medina,  on  the  main  street,  was  erected  in 
1893  to  the  memory  of  the  man  who  invented  the  "patio  process."  The 
fine  Bancx)  db  Hidalgó,  overlooking  the  Plaza  deia  Independenciát  is 
modem. 

The  Bnyirons  of  PaolmOR  are  more  interesting  than  the  town  itself. 
Be3^ond  the  hills  is  the  celebrated  Xixi  Mt.,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
curiously  shaped  rocks  of  immense  size,  the  Peflaa  Cargadae^  or 
Loaded  Rocks.  On  the  Hacienda  de  Regla,  there  is  a  huge  basaltic  forma- 
tion  spoken  of  as  the  Giant'e  Cauaeway  of  America.  Cliffs  over  160  ft. 
high  enclose  a  wide  and  deep  basin  known  as  Metlapües:  the  walls  are 
immense  basaltic  columns,  split  by  a  gorge  through  which  rushes  a  great 
volume  of  water  that  tumbles  intő* the  basin.  "In  one  place  the  great 
colunms  are  crowded  out,  as  though  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
the  earth,  or  as  if  the  giant  that  fasnioned  them  nad  bent  thetn  outward 
from  the  perpendicular  face-íine  of  the  cliff  when  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
The  bed  of  the  river  that  flows  down  toward  the  barranca  is  paved  with 
hexagonal  and  pentagonal  blocks."  Visible  in  the  distance,  m  the  same 
Mt.  rangé,  are  the  noteworthy  Organos  de  Actópan,  distinguishing  fea- 
tures  of  the  Sierra  de  Pachuca  —  in  which  Pachuca  lies. 

The  Real  del  Monto  Hlno,  6  M.  distant,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extensive  mining  properties  of  the  world.   Several  mines  form  a 

froup  which,  since  1905,  have  been  operated  by  an  American  company. 
he  ori^nal  owner,  Pedro  Joaé  Romero  de  Terreros,  a  muleteer,  bought 
the  mam  mine  (in  1739)  for  $60,000.  Soon  thereafter  it  came  intő 
bonanza,  and  before  1781  it  had  yielded  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  peaoa, 
Terreros  gaíned  intemational  renown  by  his  extravagances.  He  loaned 
the  King  of  Spain  a  millión  pesoa,  and  presented  him  with  several  war- 
ships  fuTly  equipped,  for  which  he  received  a  patent  of  nobility  and 
became  the  Conae  de  Santa  Maria  de  Regla  (p.  295);  Near  the  close  of  the 
century  a  subterranean  river  burst  intő  the  mine,  flooding  and  ruining 
it.  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  visited  it  in  1803,  and  his  report  of  the 
almost  fabulous  wealth,  drowned  out  by  the  waters,  gave  rise  in  Eng- 
land  to  a  mining  craze  which  for  wild  speculation  almost  equalled  the 
Mississippi  Bubble.  In  1824  there  was  förmed  in  London  the  famous 
Rmí  del  Monté  Company,  and  a  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  350  Cornish  miners  and  their  f  amilies  were  sent  out  along  witn  three 
ship-loads  of  machinery  which  was  laboriously  dragged  up  the  moun- 
tains  from  Vera  Cruz.  Albeit  the  mines  were  in  a  ruinous  state  when  the 
new  company  took  them  over  in  July,  1824,  the  shares  rose  rapidly  in 
value,  and  during  the  ensuins  year  par  value  shares  of  £100  sola  in  the 
open  markét  for  £16,000.  The  marked  optimism  of  the  usually  prudent 
líondon  bankers  gave  rise  to  extravagance  and  mismanagement  at  the 
mines.  In  25  years  four  millión  sterling  had  been  spent  for  a  gross  return 
of  three  millions,  and  in  Oct.,  1848,  the  company  went  intoliquidation. 
In  1850  a  local  company  bought  the  property  for  $130,000.  and  imme- 
diately  thereafter  the  great  Roaario  bonanza  was  unco vered.  Within  a 
few  years  over  eighty  millions  of  pesos  were  extracted.  The  present 
owners  are  said  to  nave  paid  $4,000,000  for  the  property. 

Hidalgó  State  (an  Estado  dd  Centro),  with  a  pop.  of  605,000  and  an 
area  of  23.101  sqr.  kilóm.,  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  of  the  Mex. 
States,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  San  Luis  Potosí  and  Vera  Crtcz, 
on  the  E.  by  Piubla,  on  the  S.  by  Mexico  and  Tlaxcala,  and  pn  the  W. 
by  Querétaro.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  the  revolutionary  patriot  Migiíd 
Hidalgó  y  CoatiUa.  The  Tulancingo,  Zimapán,  JacaLa,  Zacuatüpám, 
Hueyuíla  and  Pachuca  ranges  of  the  Sierra  Madre  system  cross  the  state : 
the  nighest  peaks  are  Tapeliüán,  Creátón,  Cerro  Alto,  Cresta  de  Gallo, 
Lo8  Orqanoa  (see  below),  and  El  Cerro  de  Navaja,  —  the  latter  over  10,000 
ft.  This  Mt.  is  near  the  ^eat  harranca  of  Izatla,  celebrated  as  the  spot 
whence  the  Aztecs  obtamed  the  brilliant  black  obsidian  (iztli)  out  of 
which  they  fashioned  knives,  and  many  minor  cutting  instru  ments,  as 
sharp  as  steel.  The  cerro  contains  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply 
of  this  volcanic  glass.  There  are  several  curious  caves  in  the  vicinity. 
Lo8  Organos  de  Act&pan  (called  alsó  Loa  FraHea  —  the  friars)  are  of 
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sin^lar  formation  and  resemble  the  huge  pipes  of  an  organ  —  henoe 
their  name.  A  fine  stained  glass  window  representing  these  odd  peaks 
may  be  seen  in  the  National  Geological  Institute  (p.  341)  .at  Mexico  City. 
On  the  highway  between  Xochicoallán  and  Malüa  one  crosses  the  Pefla 
Partida,  a  fine  natural  barranca  caused  by  the  separation  of  two  gigantic 
hills  in  the  nei^bothood.  Near  the  small  Ptteolo  of  Zempoalla  (on  the 
F.  C.  Hidalgó  yNordeste,  p.  421)  is  a  magniíicent  old  aqueduct  (one  of  the 
three  most  celebrated  in  the  Republic),  the  work  of  the  Franciacan  Friar 
Francisco  Tembleque.  The  S.  and  W.  regíons  of  the  state  are  flat.  The 
Vaüey  of  Tidancingo  —  one  of  great  beauty  —  possesses  many  cotton  mills. 
The  climate  is  cold  in  the  highlands  and  temperate  on  the  plains. 
Splendid  fruits  thrive  in  the  latter  region,  and  the  chief  agricultural 
products  are rice  (and  many  othercereals),tx£2i  (Gbre),  ptdqiie  (p.  Ixxxii), 
jalav,  sarsaparilla,  green  peppers  iAztec= chiÜi),  coffee,  tobacco,  and  a 
wealth  of  mmor  products.  In  the  tierra  calierUe,  or  lowlands,  the  forests 
are  thronged  witn  fíne  woods,  notably  mahogany,  white  and  red  cedar, 
rosewood,  wahiut,  ebony,  and  whatnot.  Splendid  pine  forests  clothe  the 
slopes  of  somé  of  the  hills  in  the  highlands,  and  myrtle  and  a  hőst  of 
shrubs  and  trees  are  features  of  the  temperate  sone.  The  state  is  one 
of  the  most  highly  mineralized  in  the  Repub.;  gold,  silver,  copper,  mer- 
cury,  irón,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  manganese  and  plumbago  are  found, 
as  well  as  sulphur,  jasper,  marble,  red-ochre,  kaolin,  lithographic-stone, 
opals  and  so  on.  Statistics  credit  the  state  with  an  annual  produetion 
oi  metals  valued  at  six  millions  of  peaos.  About  120  mines  are  in  operar 
tion,  beside  50  reduction  works  for  the  treatment  of  the  fíner  metals*  and 
several  for  smelting  irón  ore. 

43a.  From  Mexico  City  to  Puebla. 

208  K.    Ferrocarril  Interoceánico.    Two  trains  daily  in  about 


brou^ht  mto  the  city  . 
ing  from  the  huge  haciendaa  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  line. 

The  trains  start  from  the  San  Lázaro  Station  (see  p.  233  and 
Pl.  J,  4)  and  pass  out  through  the  tawdry  E.  quarter  of  the 
city.  The  huge  penitenciaría  (p.  368)  is  visible  on  the  1.,  as  is 
alsó  the  broad  Laké  Texcoco.  The  town  of  (39  K.)  Texcoco  is 
mentioned  at  p.  499.  The  scenery  between  the  city  and  90  K. 
Irolo  is  much  liké  that  of  Rte.  44,  below.  Beyond  Irolo  the  line 
curves  broadly  toward  the  S.  and  tra verses  many  miles  of 
f ertile  land  devoted  exclusively  to  wide  magueyaleSf  or  ptdque- 
hadencUis.  At  100  K.  San  Loremo,  a  typical  hadenda  is  seen; 
the  cluster  of  buildings  enclosed  within  mediseval-looking 
walls  resembles  a  fortress.  The  line  climbs  intő  the  hills  and 
describes  many  sweeping  curves.  The  splendid  views  of  Po- 
pocaiepeÜ  (p.  463)  and  IztacdhuaÜ  (p.  464)  on  the  1.  are  in- 
spiring.  As  we  near  Puebla  the  rly.  enters  a  fine  farming  coun- 
try  where  maize,  wheat  and  alfalfa  are  the  staples.  The  old 
hill-top  Chureh  of  Cholvla  (p.  518)  is  descried  on  the  r.  208  K. 
Puebla,  see  p.  508. 

44.   From  Mexico  City  viá  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan 

and  Tlazcala  to  Puebla. 

MEXICAN  RAILROAD  &  EL   FERROCARRIL  DE   TLAXCALA. 

To  San  Jvon  Teotihuacan  (45  kilóm.);  several  trains  daily  in  1  hr., 
faré  SÍ. 35.  To  Puebla  (186  K.)  in  5i  hrs.,  two  trains  daily.  faré  Ist  cl. 
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S6.26.  Trains  nm  (from  the  Buena  Vista  station,  at  Mexico  City)  east- 
ward  over  the  main  line  to  Apizaco  Junctiont  thenoe  to  their  destina- 
tion. 

Mezico  City,  see  p.  232.  We  pass  out  throu^h  the  N.-E. 
quarter  of  the  city,  toward  Gtiadalupe,  thence  slart  the  shore 
of  Laké  Texcoco.  The  stations  between  Mex.  City  and  Apizaco 
are  mentioned  at  p.  497,  Rte.  52. 28  M.  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan. 

The  ViLLAQE  of  San ,  Jnan  TootUmacan,  skirted  by  the  small  ríver 
of  the  same  name,  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  rly.  station, 
across  a  levél  and  safe  country.  A  species  of  buckboard  is  usually  to  be 
found  waiting  the  arrival  of  trains,  and  it  carries  passengers  at  50  c.  each. 
A  branch  rly.  line  is  under  construction,  and  an  electric  tram-line  from 
Mex.  City  to  the  pyramids  is  prop>osed.  A  good  plán  is  to  devote  an 
entire  day  to  the  ruins  by  talang  an  early  train  from  Mex.  Cit3f  and 
retum  to  the  capital  in  the  evening.  If  one  can  secure  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction  (obtainable  through  one's  Consul  or  from  the  Secretario  of  the 
Gov't.  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Árts)  to  the  govem- 
ment  officer  in  charge  of  the  work,  he  can  spend  the  day  to  better  advan- 
tage.  For  the  last  two  years  experts  have  been  at  work  restoring  the 
mounds.  While  the  work  is  in  progress  soldiers  guard  the  monu  ments 
day  and  nig^ht.  To  those  who  bring  the  proper  letters  a  local  guide  is 
usually  fumished  by  the  inspector.  A  little  meson  in  the  village  provides 
indifferent  food  at  a  low  price.  A  score  or  more  Indián  girls,  with  rich 
brown  faces  and  snapping  black  e^es,  await  the  traveller's  arrivaU  and 
usually  succeed  in  wneedling  him  mto  purchasing  a  clay  mask,  a  bit  of 
obsidian  or  nephrite  (comp.  p.  xciv},  or  a  very  friable  idol  of  doubtful 
patemity.  Many  of  tne  alieged  antiques  offered  for  sale  near  the  ruins 
are  spunous. 

"Historians  concur  in  the  belief  that  in  the  remote  and 
mighty  pást  a  great  perigrinating  tribe,  guided,  possibly,  by 
the  lure  of  wealth,  or  land  or  liberty,  came  to  Mexico,  bringing 
with  them  the  knowledge  of  a  symbolic  art  reflecting  that 
which  still  exists  on  the  banks  of  Father  Nile.  The  mysterious 
route,  undoubtedly  foUowed  for  somé  set  purpose,  is  marked 
on  the  American  continent  by  colossal  monimients  that  evén 
the  destructive  hand  of  time  seems  not  to  violate."  These 
unknown  people  left  behind  them,  from  Yucatan  to  Sonora 
and  thence  intő  Arizona  and  Colorado  (ü.  S.  A.),  ruins  so 
stupendous  that  the  traveller  regards  them  in  silence  and  awe. 
Patenque  (p.  567)  with  its  temples  and  palaces,  Chicherv-Itza 
(p.  581)  and  Uxmal  (p.  580)  with  their  Buddha-like  shrines, 
Cholida  (p.  518)  and  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan  with  their  gigantic 
mounds,  inspire  the  same  sentiment  of  admiration  and  respect. 
When  the  Spaniards  invaded  Mexico  four  centuries  ago  the 
ruined  cities  of  Mexico  were  practically  in  the  same  condition 
as  they  are  to-day.  To  Cortés  and  his  amazed  foUowers,  they 
were  as  much  a  mystery  as  they  proved  to  the  many  savants 
who  foUowed  them. 

The  TzacuaUi,  or  Sacred  Pyramids  of  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan  (Aztec — 
"  City  of  the  Gods  "),  known  alsó  as  the  Pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon, 
lie  27  miles  N.-E.  of  Mexico  City,  and  are  considered  the  two  largest 
artifícial  mounds  in  America.  Seen  from  the  rly.  they  appear  squat  and 
nondescript;  it  is  only  when  one  stands  near  them  and  views  them  from 
the  plains  from  which  thev  rise  that  their  true  proportions  are  apparent. 
Their  origin  is  buried  in  the  remote  pást,  and  the  confusing  legenda  and 
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traditions  referring  to  them  throw  but  little  tnie  lisht  on  theír  historY* 
or  that  of  the  people  who  erected  them.  Certain  Indián  fables  date  their 
erection  from  the  epoch  of  the  gods:  more  concise  historians  attribute 
them  variously  to  tne  ToÜecs,  the  Otmeca,  Acolhuans,  the  Totonacs  and 
to  other  tribes  antedating  these.  It  is  known  that  they  are  of  pre- 
ToUec  origin,  and  it  is  beueved  that  they  are  due  to  somé  tribe  wnich 
flourished  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  Nahua  supremacy.  They  are 
intimately  associated  with  Toltec  and  Aztec  annals,  aad  with  the  latter 
people  they  were  a  cult.  Certain  of  the  Aztec  high  priests  dwelt  here,  and 
nither  came  the  Aztec  kings  to  be  crowned.  A  great  Toltec  city  is  supposed 
to  have  surrounded  the  pj^amids  (pirámides),  and  its  destruction  is 
credited  to  barbarous  tribes  superior  ia  numbers  and  strength,  and 
inferior  in  civilization,  to  the  Toltecs.  Many  Aztec  and  Toltec  traditions 
■refer  to  the  moimds,  which  weré  the  Mecca  of  both  tribes.  The  name 
TeotthtÁOcan  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  preserved  in  Nahua  annals,  and 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  pyramids  are  older  than  those  of 
Chólvía  (p.  518),  or  that  they  were  built  at  least  as  early  as  the  6th 
century,  the  commencement  of  which  is  regarded  as  the  Toltec  era  in 
Anáhuac.  They  are  said  to  have  served  as  models  for  the  Aztec  teocaüi 
of  later  times.  (For  further  information  under  this  head,  consult 
Bancroft's  Native  Races,  vol.  iv,  and  Enaayo  de  un  Estudio  Comparativo 
entre  las  Pirámides  Egipcias  y  Mexicanas,  by  Antonio  Garcia  y  Cubas, 
Mexico,  1871.)  The  hneal  extension  of  the  mounds  is  about  4  kilóm, 
from  N.  to  S.  and  3  from  E.  to  W.  The  largest,  Tonatiuh  ItzcuaU  —  House 
of  the  Sun  —  is  about  761  by  721  ft.  at  the  base  and  216  ft.  high.  The 
irregular  and  narrowing  summit  is  about  59  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  and  105 
from  E.  *to  W.  (These  measurements  are  only  approximate  as  the 
govemment  work  of  excavation  will  necessarily  altér  tnem.)  According 
to  tradition  a  splendid  temple  once  crowned  this  platform,  and  con- 
tained  a  gigantic  statue  of  the  Sun,  made  of  a  single  block  of  porphyrv, 
adomed  with  a  heavy  breast-plate  of  gold  and  many  minor  embelfish- 
ments  of  silver.  The  originál  form  of  the  mounds  was  supposed  to  be 
temple-shaped.  They  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  basáit  and  trachitic 
rock  covered  with  earth  that  is  how  being  removed.  The  Pyramid  of 
the  Sun  i§  almost  equal  in  volume  to  the  celebrated  P^amid  of  E^ypt. 

About  ^  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  the  Pyramid  of 
the  Moon  (Mezüi),  about  151  ft.  high,  with  a  base  measurin^  511  by 
426  ft.  The  crowning  platform  is  about  19  ft.  square.  The  hiU  is  ter- 
raced,  liké  its  companion,  and  traces  of  an  ancient  structure,  perhaps 
a  tömb,  are  visible  on  it.  Both  pyramids  are  composed  of  "  fíve  layers 
or  coats  of  earth  and  volcanic  rock,  each  layer  a  complete  pyramid  in 
itself;  its  outer  surface  being  faced  with  masonry  and  then  plastered 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  cement  or  fíne  mortar.  These  layers,  super- 
imposed,  resemble  anest  of  boxes."  When  the  outer  layer  is  removed  it 
will  reduce  the  size  of  the  Pj^amid  of  the  Sun  about  4^  yards  on  each  side. 
The  reoent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  stairways,  which  zig-zag 
to  the  summits,  polychrome  decorations  and,  in  the  Pjn'amid  of  the 
Moon,  on  its  S.  face,  an  entrance  which  leads  intő  a  dark  well,  about  15  ft. 
deep,  faced  with  carefully  squared  stones.  According  to  Seilor  Garda 
CuSaa  (the  erudite  Mexican  archseologíst),  the  axis  of  this  gallery  ooin- 
oides  exactly  with  the  magnetic  meridián.  Two  tall  peaks  nse  from  the 
distant  ridge  of  hills,  one  exactly  S.,  the  other  N.,  and  it  Ls  cl'aimed  that 
if  a  line  were  drawn  from  one  to  the  other  it  would  pass  exactly  over 
the  apices  of  both  pjo-amids. 

South  of  the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  skirtingthe  W.  base  of  that  of  the 
Sun,  is  the  curious  avenue  called  Micoatli  —  Path  of  the  Dead  (in  Span- 
ish  —  C aminő  de  Zo«  Mu^rtos).  Flankin^  either  side  are  many  tumuli, 
somé  of  which,  when  opened  recently,  disclosed  sarcophagi  of  wrought 
stone  in  which  were  humán  bones,  obsidian  knives,  terra-cotta  heads, 
ánd  other  fraf^ents  of  pottery.  The  clay  heads  are  supposed  to  be  the 
effigies  of  buried  priests  and  kings.  Of  the  many  hunclreds  that  have 
been  exhumed,  no  two  were  alike  in  feature.  Somé  show  a  striking 
resemblance  to  ancient  Egyptians,  thus  bearing  out  the  theory  held  by 
many  that  the  fírst  Mexicans  were  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  street  begins 
at  the  square  on  the  S.  side  of  the  P.  of  the  Moon  and  eztends  to  the 
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ravine  S.  of  the  P.  of  the  Sun.  The  remains  oí  sidewalks,  made  of  cement, 
ooated  and  painted  red  and  white,  are  visible  idong  thijB  Street.  Painted 
fresGoes  have  also  been  uncovered.  Hundreds  of  smaller  mounds  cluster 
near  the  two  main  stmctures.  One  of  the  former  (imoovered  by  Seflor 
Leopoldo  Batrea  in  1906)  revealed  a  symmetrícal,  truncated  pyramid 
with  a  house  over  and  around  it  —  now  known  as  the  House  of  the 
Priests.  The  excavations  have  disclosed  two  strata*  an  Aztec  -super- 
imposed  above  a  Tcitec.  In  the  latter,  Jiighly  vamished  black  pottery 
has  been  found.  Also  terra-cotta  heads,  unmistakably  ToÜec,  with  broad 
faces  and  flat  noses.  Those  foimd  in  the  Aztec  stratum  have  lons  faoeB 
and  Román  noses.  Many  arrowheads  and  fragments  of  pottery  fie  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  land.  During  the  last  decade 
a  number  of  curious*  carved  monoliths  nave  been  taken  from  the  pyra- 
mids  and  transferred  to  the  National  Museum  at  the  cai^ital  (p.  298). 
In  1907  a  splendidlot  of  jadeite  (comp.  p.  xciii),  obsidian  pieces  and  shell 
objects  were  uncovered.  One  óf  the  most  noteworthy  pieces  was  a  iadeite 
mask,  of  the  face  of  somé  dead  monarch,  with  the  orow  covered  by  the 
Copüli^  or  early  Mexican  diadém.  Future  discoveries  here  are  to  be 
preserved  in  an  archseological  museum  that  will  be  built  to  hold  them. 

86  M.  Apizaco.  The  train  on  the  branch  line  (Ramal  de 
PvMa)  leaves  from  the  same  station.  The  line  trends  south- 
ward  across  a  fairly  levél  country.  Popo  and  IztaccihuaU  are 
visible  on  the  r.,  and  the  beautifiü,  snow-clad  cone  of  Malijjiei 
on  the  left.  Midway  between  Apizaco  and  Puebla  is  the  small 
station  of  Santa  Ana,  where  passengers  bound  for  the  quaint 
town  of  Tlaxcala  board  a  tram  of  the  Ferrocarrü  de  Tlaxcala 
(several  trains  daily,  time  1  hr.,  faré  50  c). 

The  old  Town  of  Tlazoala  (alt.  7,500  ft.,  pop.  3,000),  in  a  small  valley 
surrounded  by  hills  once  crowned  by  the  defencés  of  the  ancient  Indián 
capital,  is  but  a  simulacrum  of  its  former  greatness.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  the  capital  of  an  independent  oligarchy  govemed  by 
several  powerful  chiefs  whose  fealt^  to  the  Spaniards  made  their  con- 
quest oi  MorUezuma's  empire  possible.  It  was  then  said  to  contain 
upward  of  30,000  inhab.  The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  town  is  the 
weather-beaten  old  Church  op  San  Francisco  (founded  in  1521). 
approached  by  an  "  exceptionally  picturesque  paved  way,  tree-shadea 
and  ascending  to  the  arch  of  the  former  monastery  entrance,  which  is 
flanked  bv  a  sturdy  old  bell-tower."  The  hill-side  isterraced,  and  the 
buter  wall  of  the  átrium  and  the  outlying  camj>anario  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  considerable  descent.  The  venerable  interior  is  remarkable  for  its 
timbered  roof  with  beautifuUy  carved  old  cedar  beams  —  from  the 
forests  of  Tlaxcala,  whence  came  the  lumber  used  in  constructing  the 
brigantines  employed  in  the  siege  of  the  Aztec  capital.  The  ceiling  under 
the  coro  is  a  fíne  example  of  artesonado-work.  The  adjacent  large  chapel 
of  the  Tercer  Orden  has  several  good  retáblos  of  carved  and  gilded  wood. 
That  of  the  high  altar  is  a  sturdy  example  of  the  style  (Renaissance,  or 
Platejesque)  that  preceded  the  C?nurri</t4ere5git€  (p.  cxxxii).  Thepulpiton 
the  right  is  famea  as  the  íirst  from  which  the  gospel  was  preached  on 
this  continent.  It  is  inscribed:  '^  Aquí  tvbo  principw  cd  Santo  Evangdio 
en  este  nuevo  mundo  "  —  Here  the  Holy  Evansel  had  its  begíoning  in  this 
New  World.  The  pulpit  shows  every  mark  of  great  age.  Equafly  inter- 
esting is  the  time-stamed  font  in  which  the  four  chiefs  of  Tlaxcala^  the 
first  converts  to  Christianity,  were  ba^tízed.  The  inscription  says:  "In 
this  font  the  four  senators  of  the  ancient  Tlaxcalan  Republic  received 
the  Catholic  faith.  The  religious  act  took  place  in  the  year  1520*  the 
minister  was  Don  Luia  Diaz^  chaplain  of  the  conquering  army,  and  the 
godfathers,  Capiain  Cortés,  and  nis  distinguished  officers,  Don  Pedro  de 
Alvarado,  Don  Andrea  de  Tapia,  Don  Qomalo  de  SandováL  and  Don 
Criatóbal  de  Olid.  To  Maxicatssin  they  gave  the  name  of  Loremo;  to 
XicotencaÜ  that  of  Viceníe;  to  TlahuexMoizin  that  of  Gonzalo;  and  to 
Ziilalpopoca  that  of  Bartolomé. 

The  Capiüa  de  Quadoiupe  has  a  fíne  old  screen  of  carved  and  gilded 
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wood.  The  retablo  of  the  old  altar  within  has  scenes  from  the  life  of  the 
Virgin,  paint^  in  1669.  The  Altar  de  Dolorea  dates  from  1661,  and  was 
ereoted  by  Dieoo  de  Tapia.  In  the  Council  Room  of  the  Caaa  Municipcüt 
facing  the  plcwa,  is  a  small  museum  of  pictures  and  relics  of  ancient 
Tlaxcala. 

The  Santnarlo  de  Oootlan,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  shrines  in  Mezico, 
stands  on  a  hill  {Cerro  de  őcotlan),  about  1  M.  S.-E.  of  the  plaza,  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  of  Maxicatzini  a  TUuccalan  prínce  of  the  old  daj^. 
Acoording  to  tradition  it  marlú  the  spot  where,  in  the  early  years  of 
Spanish  rule,  a  miraculous  spring  gushed  forth  to  reward  the  quest  of  a 
pious  Indián  at  the  time  of  a  water-famine  and  the  visitation  of  a  great 
small-pKOX  plague.  The  name  Ocotlan  (Aztec,  ocote  —  pine,  and  tián  — 
place)  is  so  called  for  the  great  pine  trees  which  once  dothed  the  hilL 

It  has  been  a  f amous  place  of  pilgrimage  for  centuries,  and  enormous 
sums  have  been  lavished  upon  the  embellishment  of  the  church.  The 
narrow  bases  of  the  towers  and  the  overhang  of  the  upper  pprtions  are 
an  impleasant  feature^  giving  an  effect  of  top-heaviness.  The  interior 
was  partially  modernized  between  the  years  1852  and  1854,  at  the 
exi>ense  of  Doűa  Maria  Joaefa  Zabalza;  happily  in  much  better  taste 
than  is  usual  with  such  procedures.  An  inscription  near  the  entranoe 
relates  that  the  work  in  the  chancel  and  transepts  was  left  imtouched  be- 
cause  of  its  antiquity  and  exoellence.  A  notable  feature  of  this  interior 
is  the  treatment  of  the  traosept  and  chancel  as  a  miit,  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  eh.  by  a  construction  resembUng  a  theatre  proscenimn. 
The  effect  of  this  part  is  something  overpoweringly  magnificent,  the 
Churrigtteres^tie  retabloa  of  the  high  altar  and  the  tranaept  altars  lining 
the  walls  with  a  su^erb  incrustation  of  gilded  wood-work,  while  the 
dome  is  treated  in  similarly  rich  fashion.  The  contrast  of  this  space, 
resembling  an  enormous  enchanted  grotto,  with  the  simply  treated  body 
of  the  eh.  is  something  extraordinary.  It  was  no  mean  talent,  that  of 
the  Indián  sculptor,  Francisco  Migud,  who  devoted  25  years  to  the  exe- 
cution  of  this  work,  together  with  that  in  the  camarin.  The  latter  is  a 
marvei  of  arabesque  stucco-work,  with  an  attractive  color-scheme  of 
gold  and  metallic  lustre  of  green  on  a  white  ground,  with  other  briUiant 
colors  for  accent.  The  dome  has  a  blue  ground  with  a  circle  of  gold  on 
scarlet.  There  is  a  circle  of  polychrome  fígures  of  apostles  around  a  blue 
gn^ound,  receiving  tongues  of  flame  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  symbolized  by 
a  white  dove  in  the  center.  The  feet  of  these  apostles  rest  upon  a  oirde 
of  white-and-gold  cloud.  The  room  is  exquisitely  furnished  with  richly 
carved  eatantea,  benches,  tables,  etc.  There  is  a  silver  altar  with  a  fígure 
of  solid  gold  in  the  shrine.  The  floor  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  and 
quaint  old  Mexican  tapestry,  thick  and  heavy.  The  murai  paintings  in, 
oil  by  VíIIűMms,  representmg  the  Virgin  of  Ocotlan  and  a  Ufe  of  the 
Virgin,  are  hardly  worthy  of  their  surroundinm,  and  those  on  the  walla 
of  the  handsome  sacristy,  painted  in  1764  by  Magon,  the  Puebla  painter, 
are  worse  than  mediocre."  (Svlvester  Baxter.)  The  extraordinary 
facade  of  the  Santiuirio,  as  weu  as  the  tiled  and  floridly  omamented 
front  of  the  Church  of  San  Joaé,  suggest  that  Tlaxcala  hes  within  the 
sphere  of  the  architectural  infiu^ice  of  Puebla.  The  crown  of  the  figura 
of  tbe  Virgin  of  Ocotlan  is  beautifully  wrought  in  gold,  emeriüds,  rubiee, 
and  diamonds.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  which  was  authorísed 
by  a  speciaJ  Papai  Bull,  occurred  May  12,  1907,  in  the  presenoe  of  the 
special  Papai  Delegate  and  many  archbishops  from  various  Mexican 
cities.  The  tradition  of  the  appearance  of  the  Virgia  to  the  Indián  Jüan 
Diego.in  1541,  is  much  liké  tnat  of  the  Virgin  of  Ouadalupe,  deflcribed 
at  p.  ov4. 

Tlaxcala  (a  comiption  of  the  Aztec  Tlax-caUán  —  Land 
of  Com),  smallest  of  the  Mexican  states  (one  of  the  Estadog  dd 
Centró)f  with  a  pop.  of  172,315  and  an  area  of  4,132  sqr.  kilóm. ; 
high  on  the  great  Central  Plateau,  covering  a  territoiy  corre- 
SDonding  almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  ancient  TÍaxcalan 
RepvbliCf  is  bounded  on  the  N.,  E.  and  S.  by  the  state  of  Puebla 
and  on  the  W.  by  Mexico.   The  capital,  Tlaxcala,  is  7,500  ft. 
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ibove  the  levél  of  the  sea,  and  is,  from  a  historical  view-point, 

3ne  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  Republic.  The  mean 

iltitude  of  the  region  is  6,600  ft.,  with  the  magnificent  snow- 

sapped  peak  of  Malintzi  (13,690  ft.)   or  MaÜaciiéyaÜ,  as  the 

Bulminating  point.  The  region  is  very  tíiountainous ;  the  east- 

em  slopes  of  the  PopocatepeÜ  rangé  mark  the  W.  portion  of 

the  state,  while  to  the  E.  is  the  Penon  dd  Rosarvo  (11,200  ft.). 

^fany  minor  peaks  rise  in  pointed  grandeur;  while  skirting 

their  bases  are  fine  valleys  and  plains,  prominent  among  the 

latter  the  Llanos  de  Apaniy  celebrated  for  many  maguey  plants 

and  for  ptdque  fino  (p.  Ixxxii).    The  VaUe  de  HuamarUla 

(p.  497)  is  the  finest  in  the  state.  The  climate  of  Tlaxcala  is 

sold  and  dry.  Snows  are  freauent  in  the  mountainous  region. 

The  flóra  is  limited ;  agriculture  is  the  chief  industry,  with 

virheat  as  the  staple  product. 

The  fírst  WhMt  in  Mexico  was  accidentally  introducedt  it  is  believed, 
ín  somé  rice  brought  with  the  stores  of  the  Si)anish  army,  and  was  fírst 
planted  before  1530.  From  that  humble  beginning,  the  wheat  crop  of 
Mexico  has  steadily  increased,  iintil,  at  the  present  day,  this  cereal  nnds 
songeni^  surroundmgs  everywhere  on  the  plateaus.  The  Mexican  wheat 
is  of  the  best  qualitv,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  fínest  foreign  grain. 
[n  the  state  of  Puebla,  near  Cholula,  the  common  harvest  is  from  30  to 
10,  but  frequently  excBeds  70  to  80  for  one.  In  the  Valley  of  Mexico 
ít  produoes  18  or  20  fold.  The  wheat  is  threshed  in  the  primitive  manner 
•3Í  the  ancient  Egyptians,  with  horses  to  tread  it  out,  on  a  floor  of  pounded 
3arth.  The  product  is  then  thrown  intő  the  air  and  wihnowed  out. 

Hlstorloal  Sketcll.  "The  character  and  institutions  of  the  Tkuecalan 
lation,  in  niany  respects  the  most  remarkable  in  AnáhttaCt  were  note- 
xrorthy.  The  Tlaxcalana  belonged  to  the  same  great  fanűly  with  the 
4.ztec8.  They  came  on  the  grand  plateau  about  the  same  time  with  the 
dndred  races,  at  the  ciose  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  planted  them- 
ielves  on  the  western  borders  of  the  laké  of  Tezcuco.  Here  they  remained 
many  years,  engaged  in  the  usual  pursuits  of  a  bold  and  partially  civi- 
ized  people.  From  somé  cause  or  other,  perhaps  their  turbulent  tem- 
>er.  tney  incurred  the  enmity  of  surrounding  tribes.  A  coalition  was 
-ormed  against  them;  and  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of 
?oyauhtlán,  in  which  the  Tlaxcalans  were  completely  victorious.  Dis- 
rusted,  however,  with  their  residence  among  nations  with  whom  they 
ound  so  little  favor,  the  conquering  people  resolved  to  migrate.  They 
leparated  intő  three  divisions,  the  Targest  of  which,  taking  a  southem 
iourse  by  the  vólcan  of  Mexico,  wound  round  the  ancient  city  of  Cholidát 
md  fínally  settled  in  the  district  of  country  overshadowed  by  the  Sierra  de 
rkuccala.  The  warm  and  fruitful  valleys,  locked  up  in  the  embraces  of 
,he  nigged  brotherhood  of  mountains,  afforded  means  of  subsistence 
or  an  agricultural  people,  while  the  bold  emin^ice  of  the  sierra  pre- 
ented  secure  positions  for  their  towns.  After  the  lapse  of  years,  the 
Qstitutions  of  the  nation  underwent  an  impqrtant  change.  The  mon- 
irchy  was  divided  fírst  intő  two,  afterwards  intő  four  separate  states, 
>ound  together  by  a  sort  of  feudal  compact,  probably  not  very  nicely 
lefíned.  .  .  .  Thus  a  chain  of  feudal  dependencies  was  established, 
irhich,  if  not  contrived  with  all  the  art  and  legal  refínements  of  analogous 
astitutions  in  the  Old  World,  displayed  their  most  prominent  character- 
stics  in  its  personal  relations,  the  obligations  of  military  service  on  the 
»ne  hand,  and  protection  on  the  other.  This  form  of  govemment,  so 
lifferent  from  that  of  the  surrounding  nations,  subsisted  till  the  arrival  of 
he  Spaniards.  .  .  . 

*'  The  various  árts  of  civilization  kept  pace  with  increasing  wealth  and 
nibHc  proeperity.  .  .  .  This  prospenty,  in  time,  excited  the  jealousy 
tf  their  neighbors,  and  especially  of  the  opulent  state  of  C?iolula.  Fre- 
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queat  hostilities  rose  between  them,  in  which  the  advantage  was  almost 
alwaj^  on  the  side  of  the  former.  A  still  more  formidable  foe  appeared 
in  later  days  in  the  Aztecs,  who  could  ill  brook  the  independence  oi  Tlcix- 
caia  when  the  surrounding  nations  had  acknowled^ed,  one  after  another, 
their  influence  or  their  empire.  Under  the  ambitious  AxayacaÜt  they 
demanded  of  the  Tlaxcídana  the  same  tríbute  and  obedienoe  rendered 
by  other  people  of  the  country.  If  it  were  refused,  the  Aztecs  would  raae 
their  cities  to  their  foundations,  and  deliver  the  land  to  their  enemies. 
To  this  imperious  summons,  the  little  republic  proudly  replied,  'Neither 
they  nor  tneir  ancestors  had  ever  paid  tríbute  or  homage  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  never  would  pay  it.  If  tneir  country  were  invaded  they  knew 
now  to  defend  it,  and  would  pour  out  their  blood  as  freely  in  defence  of 
their  freedom  now,  as  their  lathers  did  of  yore,  when  they  routed  the 
A:Uec8  on  the  plains  of  PoyavhÜánP  This  resolute  answer  brought  on 
them  the  forces  of  the  monarchy.  A  pitched  battle  followed,  and  the 
sturdy  republicans  were  victorious.  From  this  period,  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations  continued  with  more  or  less  activity ,  but  with  un- 
sparing  ferocity.  Every  captive  was  mercilessly  sacrificed.  The  children 
were  trained  from  the  crsidle  to  deadly  hatred  against  the  Mexicans; 
and,  evén  in  the  bríef  intervals  of  war,  nőne  of  those  inter-marríages 
took  place  between  the  people  of  the  respective  countríes,  which  knit 
togetner  in  social  bonds  most  of  the  kindred  races  of  Anáhtuíc. 

°*  In  this  struggle  the  TUixcídans  received  an  important  support  in  the 
accession  of  th^Otomies,  a  wild  and  war-like  race  originally  spread  over 
the  table-land  north  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  Their  courage  and  fídeUty 
to  the  nation  of  their  adoption  showed  them  worthy  of  tnist,  and  tnie 
frontier  places  were  consigned  to  their  keeping.  The  mountain  barríers 
by  which  Tlaxccda  is  encompassed  afford^  many  strong  natural  posi- 
tions  for  defence  against  in  vasion.  The  country  was  open  toward  the 
east,  where  a  valley  of  somé  six  miles  in  breadth,  invited  the  approach 
of  an  enemy.  But  here  it  was  that  the  jealous  Tlaxcalana  erected  the 
formidable  rampart  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards  and 
which  they  manned  with  a  garrison  of  Otomiea.  Efforts  for  their  sub- 
jugation  were  renewed  on  a  greater  scale  after  the  accession  of  Monte- 
tuma.  His  victorious  armies  had  spread  down  the  declivities  of  the 
Andes  to  the  distant  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Nicaragiui^  and  hia 
haughty  spirit  was  chaied  by  the  opposition  of  a  petty  state  whose  ter- 
ritorial  extent  did  not  exceed  10  leagues  in  breadth  by  15  in  length. 
He  sent  an  afmy  against  them  under  the  command  of  a  favorité  son. 
His  troops  were  beaten,  and  his  son  slain.  The  enraged  and  mortifíed 
monarch  was  roused  to  still  greater  preparations.  He  enlisted  the  forces 
of  the  cities  bordering  on  his  enemy,  together  with  those  of  the  empire, 
and  with  this  formidable  army  swept  over  the  deroted  valleys  of  Tlax- 
cala.  But  the  bold  mountaineers  withdrew  intő  the  recesses  of  their 
hilLsj  and,  cooUy  awaiting  their  opportunity,  rushed  liké  a  torrent  on 
the  invaders,  and  drove  them  back,  with  dreadful  slaughter,  from  their 
terrítoríes. 

**8uchwas  the  position  of  TlcuiecálaeA  the  comingof  the  Spaniards; 
holding,  it  might  seem,  a  precaríous  existence  under  the  shadow  of  the 
formidable  i)ower  which  seemed  suspended  liké  an  avalanche  over  her 
head,  but  still  strong  in  her  own  resources.  strónger  in  the  indomitable 
temper  of  her  people  :  with  a  reputation  throughout  the  land  for  {(ood 
faitn  and  moderation  in  peace,  valor  in  war,  while  her  unoompromising 
spirit  of  independence  secured  the  respect  evén  of  her  enemies.  With 
such  qualities  of  character,  and  with  an  animosit^  sharpened  by  long, 
deadly  hostility  with  Mexico.  her  alliance  was  obviously  of  the  last  im- 
portance  tp  the  Spaniards,  in  their  present  enterpríse.  It  was  not  easy 
to  secure  it.  .  .  • 

Hemán  Cortéa  and  his  bold  Conquiatadorea  had  left  CempociUa  August 
16,  1519,  on  their  famous  march  to  the  Aztec  capital,  but  it  was  many 
days  later  that  they  appeared  on  the  borders  of  the  Tlaxoalan  posses- 
sions.  The  Jlascalans  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  advance  and 
victorious  career  of  the  Christians,  the  intelligence  of  which  had  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  plateau.  They  were  now  much  embarrassed  by 
an  embassy,  sent  by  Cortést  demanding  a  passage  through  their  tem- 
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tories.  A  great  oouncil  was  convened,  and  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  prevailed  among  its  members.  At  last  the  opinions  of  an  ancient 
cnief,^  Xicotencatl,  prevailed.  His  son  commanded  a  powerful  army 
of  Tlaxcalan  and  Otomi  warriors  near  the  eastem  frontier.  He  was  to 
fali  with  his  force  at  once  on  the  Spaniards.  If  victorious,  the  latter 
would  then  be  in  their  power.  If  defeated,  the  senate  oould  disown  the 
act  as  that  of  the  generál,  not  of  the  Republic.  For  a  descríption  of  this 
battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  victorious,  see  Prescott's  Conquest 
of  Mexico. 

From  Santa  Ana  the  train  continues  to  run  in  a  southerly 
direction,  with  Malintzi  always  in  view  on  the  1.  The  stations 
are  unimportant.  116  M.  Puebla,  see  p.  508. 

1  A  fine  painting.  El  Senado  de  Tlaxcalan  by  Rodrigo  Gutiérrez,  now 
in  the  San  Carlos  Academy  at  Mexico  City,  depicts  this  momentous 
council. 
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45.  From  Mexico  City  to  Cuernavaca  (thence  to  Puente 

de  Ixtla,  Iguala,  and  Balsas)  * 432 

46.  Cuernavaca 436 

History  and  Character  of  the  town,  436.  —  Palacio  de 
Cortés,  437. —  Borda  Garden,  441. — Bougainvillsea,442. 

Excursions  from  Cuernavaca 447 

a.  El  Parque,  and  La  Colonia  Miraval,  447. 
6.  Church  and  Pueblo  de  Tlaltenango,  448. 

c.  El  Salto  de  San  Antonio,  449. 

d.  Church  of  Chapultepec,  and  La  Fuente,  450. 

e.  Sugar-Mill  of  Átlacomulco,  451. 
/.  Acapacinffo,  452. 

g.  Ruins  of  Tepoxtepec,  452. 

h.  Cerro  de  Xochicalco,  and  The  Hacienda  of  Cortés,  453. 
i.  Cavern  of  Cacahuamilpa,  454. 
State  of  Morelos,  455. 

47.  From   (Mexico  City)   Cuernavaca  to   Puente  de 
Ixtla,  Iguala  and  Balsas 456 

48.  From  Iguala  to  Taxco 457 

Rafting  on  the  Rio  Balsas,  459.  —  Chllpancingo  de  los 
Bravos,  459.  —  State  of  Guerrero,  460. —  Acapulco,  460. 

49.  From  Mexico  City  to  Amecameca,  Cuauhtla  and 

Puente  de  Ixtla       461 

Amecameca  and  the  Sacro  Monté,  462. 
Popocatepetl,  463.  —  Iztaccihuatl,  464. 
Cuauhtla  and  the  Hot  Springs,  466. 


45.  From  Mexico   City  to  Cuernavaca    (thence   to 
Puente  de  Ixtla,  Iguala,  and  Balsas), 

293  Kilóm.  Railway.  One  through  train  daily.  From  Mexico  City  to 
Cuernavaca  4  hrs.  (faré,  $3.67  Ist  cT.) ;  to  P.  de  Ixtla  7  hrs.  (lat  cl.  $5.54) ; 
to  Iguala  9  hrs.  (Ist  cl.  $7.28);  to  Balma  12  hrs.  (Ist  öl.  $8.97).  Excur- 
sion  rates  at  certain  seasons;  consult  the  newspapers  or  the  rly.  ofiicials. 
—  The  train  (best  views  from  the  1.  side  of  the  car)  leaves  from  the 
E stáción  de  Buena  Vista  on  the  Caile  de  laa  Estacionea  (20  min.  from  the 
Plaza  Mayor  in  thetram-car  marked  Santa  Maria,  faré  öc);  10-16  min. 
by  cab  from  the  chief  hotels;  faré  50  c. 

The  line  describes  a  wide  curve  (to  the  1.)  tra versing  mü^as 
bordered  by  single  rows  of  tall  cypresses  or  by  lines  of  spiky 
maguejT  plants.  Far  to  the  r.  is  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Guada- 
lupe,  with  its  famous  well,  church,  and  hill-cemetery. 

5  K.  Santa  Jvlia.  Rly.  crossing.  We  approach  the  Castülo 
de  Chapultepec  (p.  379)  perched  on  the  craggy  heights  of  Grass- 
hopper  Hili.  Beyond  are  the  spires  of  the  city  and  the  encir- 
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jling  brown  hills,  racing  round  liké  figurines  in  a  puppet  show. 
The  rly.  skírts  the  edge  of  Chapultepec  Park;  to  the  1.  is  the 
íing's  Mill  and  the  battlefield  of  Molinó  del  Rey,  memorable 
or  a  sanguinary  struggle  (Sept.  8,  1847)  between  the  Ameri- 
ans  under  General  Worth  and  the  Mexican  defenders  of  the 
Jastle.  (Comp.  p.  381.) 

The  Americans  fought  under  great  disadvantages  and  against  heavy 
dds;  fínally  capturing  the  old  mill,  then  considered  the  strategical  key 
3  the  castle  and  the  city  beyond.  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  the  firet  to 
ater  the  mill  after  its  capture.  The  monument  visible  in  the  open  fíeld 
ard  by  was  erected  to  commemorate  this  struggle.  The  long,  low 
uildings  to  the  left  are  govemment  ammunition  lactories.  Somé  huge 
umping  stations  (city  water)  are  aJso  located  here. 

Just  before  reaching  13  K.  Tacubaya  (p.  417)  we  get  a 
plendid  view  of  the  castle  and  the  hill,  practically  unob- 
bructed  by  trees.  To  the  r.  is  the  observatorio  (p.  417)  with 
;s  squat  domes  dominating  the  surrounding  country.  The 
rain  crosses  parched  fields  planted  with  long,  symmetrical 
3WS  of  aloes. 

Lines  of  country  Indians  trot  by  laden  with  long  ladders, 
pates  of  pottery,  vegetables,  chickens  and  whatnot  for  the 
ity  markets.  Certain  of  the  hadendas  resemble  old  fortresses, 
ith  huge  environing  walls  surmounted  by  conning-towers,  — 
jlics  of  the  time  not  long  ago  when  all  the  suburbs  of  the  capi- 
ú  were  unsaf e,  and  when  bandidos  made  of  this  region  their 
instant  abiding-place.  The  leaven  of  progress  workmg  in  the 
linds  of  the  hacendados  expresses  itself  in  the  small  plantation 
írs  which  cross  and  re-cross  the  plantations,  and  in  the 
•owds  of  sarfipe-elad  peones  at  work  in  the  fields.  —  17  K. 
(ixcoac  (p.  416),  a  quaint  old  garden-like  suburb  ítram-cars 
om  Mex.  City  at  frequent  interyals,  time  30  min.,  lare  15  c.), 
ith  pretty  plazas,  pink,  blue  and  white  houses,  and  several 
•umbling  old  churches,  —  tottering  relics  of  Colonial  days. 
he  town  is  celebrated  for  its  fine  orchards,  the  one-time  mon- 
jtery  gardens  of  the  early  ecclesiastics  who  loved  the  simple 
:e,  the  f ruitf  ulness  of  the  earth,  and  the  warm  sunshine  of  this 
losen  retreat.  19  K.  Miranda,  The  line  dips  intő  a  small 
lUey.  Nopal  cacti,  with  green,  knob-like  tunas  growing 
■ound  the  edges  of  the  spiny  pads,  and  tall  organ,  or  candelá- 
ra cacti  form  the  fences  about  the  homes  of  the  natives.  22  K. 
livar.  The  mission-like  building  far  to  the  1.  is  the  San  Angd 
m  (p.  416).  The  train  climbs  steadily,  and  thewonderful 
morama  of  the  Valley  in  retrospect  unfolds  itself.  The  rails 
■e  laid  in  a  succession  of  reverse  curves,  and  they  wind  in  and 
it  through  apple  and  peach  orchards  where  a  wealth  of  pink 
jraniums  climb  and  bloom  in  sunny  security  on  the  white- 
ashed  walls.  Groups  of  half-nude  Indián  children  chase  the 
.rs,  begging  with  one  hand,  and  offering  flowers  and  fruit  for 
le  with  the  other.  29  K.  Contreras.  31  K.  Eslava.  Pines 
ke  the  place  of  agaves,  and  soon  the  train  crosses  great 
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patches  of  volcanic  scoria,  lichen  covered ;  the  outpourings  of 
Ajusco  Mt.  in  ages  pást.  The  view  from  the  1.  as  we  advance 
up  the  Mt.  side  is  magnificent.  The  beautiful  Vcde  of  Anáhuac 
—  according  to  Bayard  Taylor,  second  only  in  beauty  to  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere  —  spreads  out  far  below  hke  a  gigantic  relief 
map  with  Tlalpan  and  the  Pedregal  in  the  foreground ;  Coyo- 
acan  (the  first  American  home  of  Heman  Cortés)  and  San 
Angel  in  a  line  beyond;  Tacubaya  and  Chapultepec  tp  the  1. ; 
the  City  of  Mexico,  with  its  tiled  domes  ana  towers  glistening 
in  the  middle  distance,  Laké  Texcoco  and  many  minor  lakelets 
far  to  the  r.,  and  Guadalupe  and  a  background  of  bare  brown 
mountains  on  the  extrémé  left.   To  the  r.,  not  far  from  the 
foothills,  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  of  trees,  are  the  brown  walls 
of  Chunibusco,  scene  of  a  desperate  combat,  during  the  Ameri- 
can in  vasion  of  1847,  for  the  possession  of  Mexico  City.   The 
old  Indián  town  of  Xochimilco,  enshrined  in  its  olive  gardens, 
the  one-time  favorité  summer  home  of  the  Aztec  Tzins,  resem- 
bles  a  microscopic  toy  town  from  this  great  height.  The  en- 
gineering  difficulties  of  this  rly.  were  great,  and  a  retrospective 
view  shows  line  af ter  line  of  rails  zig-zagging  down  the  moun- 
tain  to  the  distant  valley.    The  superb,  snow-clad  peak  of 
PopocatepeÜf  and  the  long  white  ridge  of  IztaccihiuUl  are  in 
full  view,  and  the  train  seems  almost  on  a  levél  with  their 
hoary  summits.  The  air  carries  a  frosty  tang  in  its  thin,  whin- 
ing  voice.    The  train  traverses  a  comparatively  levél  stretch 
of  Mt.  top.  We  cross  and  re-cross  the  old  post-road  between 
Cuemavaca  and  the  capital,  passing  patches  of  bmned  timber- 
land  and  groves  of  evergreens. 

47  K.  Ajuscx>  (Aztec  =  source  of  the  streams)  with  many 
burros  laden  with  f reshly  cut  timber  from  the  nearby  woods. 
Much  charcoal  (carbon  ae  lenaY  comes  from  hereabout.  The 
charcoal  bumers  are  clannish  Indians  recognizable  by  their 
sooty  faces  and  their  reticence.  Stretching  away  from  the 
station  are  miles  of  pine  lands  marked  by  glades  and  groves. 
Meagre  little  streams,  sometimes  showin^  thin  ice  along  their 
edges,  trail  across  the  open,  and  a  hurtlmg  wind  whistles  al- 
most constantly  through  the  trees.  The  old  crater  wall  is  near 
here.  The  train  crosses  a  country  strewn  with  fantastic-looking 
rocks  showing  evidence  of  violent  volcanic  activity.  Many  of 
the  low  hills  are  mere  masses  of  fused  boulders,  resembling 
great  black  segments  attracted  to  a  magnetic  centre.  The  con- 
stant  cutting  of  wood  for  the  City  markét  is  thinning  the  dense 
forests  of  pine  which  once  covered  the  land  hereabout.  58  K. 

^  Charcoal  (carbon  de  lefla)to  the  value  of  about  seventeen  millions  of 

Seaos  is  consumed  annually  in  the  Federal  District;  the  consumption  in 
[exico  City  is  about  Slő.OOO  a  day.  The  bumers  (carboneros)  bnng  it  in 
from  all  quarters,  and  offer  it  for  sale  in  crates  (htMcalea)^  or  bags.  The 
charcoal  made  from  oak  timber  is  said  to  be  the  beat.  The  shops  where 
it  is  sold  are  called  expendioa  or  carboneríaa. 
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^arres.  62  K.  La  Cima  (the  summit),  9,895  ft.;  the  highest 
oint  on  the  line;  aboutj  M.  higher  thanthe  Valleyof  Mexico 
nd  nearly  2  M.  above  Broadway  or  the  Strand.  The  Land- 
3ape  is  marked  by  a  succession  of  small  hills  and  grassy  val- 
jys  dotted  with  shaggy  oaks,  pines,  and  woodcutters'  huta 
lade  of  green  saplings  or  rly .  ties  placed  perpendicularly .  Hard 
y  the  station  is  La  Cruz  ddMarqués,  a  huge  stone  cross  marking 
le  territory  granted  bv  the  Crown  to  Cortés,  as  Marquis  of 
le  Valley.  Cortés  and  nis  men  passed  near  here  in  1521  on 
leir  march  from  Cuernavaca  to  TenochtiÜán.  67  K.  El  Toro. 

75  K.  Los  Trés  Marías  (three  Marys),  so  called  from  three 
ine-clad  hills  in  the  vicinity.  The  souther^Pwall  of  the  crater 

soon  crossed,  and  the  train  begins  its  journey  downward 
)ward  the  tierra  caliente.  —  92  K.  El  Parque;  point  of  de- 
arture  for  the  ruins  (near  by)  of  Tepoxtepec  (p.  452).  The  view 
Tom  the  r.)  is  very  fine,  and  Cv£rnavaca  is  visible  in  the  far 
istance.  Thousands  of  square  leagues  of  smiUng  valley-land, 
emmed  in  on  three  sides  by  sim-warmed  hills,  brown  near 
leir  base  and  blue  where  they  cut  the  sky-line,  wheel  intő 
iew  as  the  line  zig-zags  along  the  terraces  cut  intő  the  Mt. 
de.  From  the  pine  beit  we  look  down  upon  a  luxuriant  vege- 
ition from  amid  which  rise  the  feathery  plumes  of  tall  palms. 
efore  one  can  mark  the  difference,  the  train  has  passed  from 
le  tierra  fria  to  the  tierra  templada^  and  the  thin,  whistling  air 
l  the  Mt.  tops  is  soon  replaced  by  the  warm,  sweet  air  of  sum- 
ler.  The  effects  of  the  southem  exposure  upon  the  vegetation 
rowing  on  the  mountain  side  is  very  marked.  The  train 
'a verses  patches  of  jungle  and  old  church-gardens  alive  with 
írd  notes,  with  the  chirping  of  happy  insects,  and  redolent  of 
•opical  fruits  and  flowers.  Brilliant  orchids  are  seen  in  somé 
■  the  trees,  and  through  the  open  car  windows  are  wafted 
igrant  rose  leaves  and  the  sweet,  fugitive,  penetrating  odor 
'  Spanish  Jessamine.  108  K.  Álarcon.  111  K.  Ramon.  The 
)ires  and  domes  of  Cuernavaca,  liké  heliographic  signal  towers, 
•e  visible  far  below  in  the  valley.  The  sun-lit  Mt.  slopes  are 
ossed  by  long,  finger-liké  streams  of  láva  that  at  one  time 
unged  down  from  Ajuscó's  crater.  Quaint  Indián  puehlosj 
linous  churches,  giant  palms,  flamboyant,  fig  and  orchard 
uit-trees,  and  broad  plantations  of  sugar-cane  are  features 

the  sun-bathed  landscape.  The  view  far  away  toward  the 
-W.,  pást  Cuernavaca  and  to  the  rift  in  the  blue  hills,  beyond 
hich  lie  Acapulco  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  very  beguiling. 
more  attractive  summer  landscape  could  scarceíy  be  imag- 
ed.  The  train  reaches  the  valley  (of  Morelos)  levél,  sweeps 
andly  to  the  r.,  runs  for  somé  distance  across  a  luxuriant 
•untry  swooning  beneath  waves  of  heat  and  sentinelled  by 
le  snow-capped  volcanoes,  and  soon  halts  at  Cuernavaca.  (See 
436.)  For  a  continuation  of  the  journey  to  Balsas,  viá  Pu- 
ie  de  Ixtla,  Iguala,  and  Balsas,  see  Rte.  47,  p.  456. 
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46.  Cuemavaca. 

AnlTal.  The  town  (visible  in  the  distance)  lies  1  M.  or  more  S.-W.  of 
the  rly.  station,  and  is  connected  thereto  by  a  tram-line  whose  cars  meet 
trains  and  pass  near  the  chief  hotels.  (Economical  for  those  not  bur- 
dened  with  luegage  and  who  have  bespoken  lodgings.  Time  10  min.,  faré 
12  c.  Ist  cl.)  Ketumin^,  these  cars  usually  leave  the  pUua^hr.  before 
the  arrival  of  trains.  Rickety  carriages  seating  2—4  persons  with  space 
for  a  number  of  hand-bags;  %\  for  each  vehicle  ($1.50  if  drawn  by  four 
horses)  or  for  as  many  as  can  crowd  intő  it.  Trunks  to  the  town  50  c. 
Deliver  checks  to  the  hotel  runner.  For  a  small  fee  the  co<^ero  will  carry 
a  trimk  on  the  seat  beside  him.  A  short-cut,  for  walkers,  lies  through  El 
Parque  (p.  447)  near  the  foot  of  the  station  yard,  thence  to  the  1.  down 
the  hill  and  beneath  the  old  acuedticto. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  livii).  Most  of  them  in  the  centre  of  town  or  within 
5  min.  walk  of  the  íranvía  terminus,  at  the  Plaza  Principal.  In  the  tour- 
ist  season  (Jan.-March)  lodgings  should  be  spoken  for  in  advance.  Special 
rates  for  a  week  or  more  can  be  arranged  for  at  any  of  the  hotels. 

Hotel  Morelos  (Pl.  C,  4),  flanking  the  Plaza  Juarez,  Attcactive  portó 
and  fine  roof-garden,  whence  splendid  views  are  obtainable;  Best  rooms 
are  on  the  2d  floor.  Single  rooms,  Am.  Pl.  from  Ső ;  with  bath  from  |8  up. 
£ng.  and  Sp.  spoken.  —  Hotel  Bella  Vista  (Pl.  C,  4),  facing  the  Plaaa 
Jvűrez.  Eng.,  Germán,  and  Sp.  spoken.  Best  rooms  on  the  upper  floor- 
from  $4  up.  Ám.  Pl.  Spacious  arcade  and  a  flower-embowered  pa/io. — 
Hotel  Moctezuma  (Pl.  C,  3)  on  the  Ave.  de  Matamoros;  $3  to  S6,  Am.  Pl. 

—  Hotel  San  Pedro  (Pl.  C,  4),  facing  the  Plaza  Juarez.  French,  Sp.  and 
Mex.  cuisine.  S2.50  to  $5.  Special  rates  for  families  in  all  the  hotels. 

Hotel  El  Pericon,  American  management,  in  Oolonla  MlniTal  (Pl.  C.  2) ; 
new,  modem,  fine  views,  golf,  tennis,  swimming-pool,  children's  play- 
ground,  S6  per  day,  Am.  Pl.:  special  monthly  rates.  Fnmished  OottagOB 
with  service  (meals  in  hotel)  by  week  or  month:  rates  on  application. 

English  Tea  Rooms  (Pl.  B.  3),  Mrs.  Norman  King,  5th  Avenida  Mata- 
moros, 5.  Clean  and  popular.  Travellers'  lunches  put  up,  curios,  an- 
tiques. 

Borda-Garden  Curio  Store  (Pl.  B,  4),  adjoining  the  Borda  Garden. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Wooda.  Tea  and  luncheon,  attractive  curios.  Guides  to  Cver- 
navaca  are  obtainable  here.  Alsó  American  groceries;  biscuits,  tinned 
goods,  etc. 

BatJlS  (oomp.  p.  lii).  Mordoa-  Batha  and  Sivimming-PooU  in  the 
Ave.  Guerrero  (Pl.  C,  3),  one  min.  from  the  plaza.  Warm  baths  {agua 
tibia,  in  the  tub)  50  c.  Baűo  Ruso  (in  hot  chamber)  50  c.  Shower-bath 
(regadera)  15  c.  5  c.  extra  for  towels. 

Baxiks.   Banco  de  Mordoa,  in  the  Ave.  Matamoros. 

QoU  Llnks  at  the  Country  Club  in  the  Miraval  Colony  (Pl.  C,  2). 

Cuernavaca  (Sp.  =  cow's  horn)  on  a  long  ridge  shaped  some- 
thing  liké  a  horn ;  chief  town  in  the  District  of  Cuemavacaf 
capital  of  the  state  of  Morelos  with  7,000  inhab.,  justl^  re- 
nowned  as  a  health  resort  and  much  visited  by  Mexicans 
and  foreigners  alike,  lies  in  a  highly  picturesque  region  well 
watered  jby  the  Tepeyete  River. 

Ctíemavaca  is  a  Castilian  corruption  of  the  Nahuatl  word  Ciiauhnahuac 

—  "near  the  woods  "  —  a  name  given  it  by  its  Tlahuica founders.  The 
Spaniards  catching  at  sound  rather  than  sense,  re-named  this  —  along 
with  many  Mexican  towns.  The  situation  of  the  town  on  a  narrow  ridge 
aided  them  in  their  ^orts  to  find  a  Spanish  word  that  would  take  the 
place  of  the  (to  them)  unpronounceable  one  supplied  by  the  Tlahuicaa. 
Though  at  an  elevation  ot  4,500  ft.  above  the  levél  of  the  sea,  it  haa  a 
southem  exposure  so  sheltered  by  the  mountain  barrier  on  the  N.  that 
its  climate  is  as  soft  and  genial  as  that  of  a  much  lower  region.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  delightful  open-air  sanitarium,  and  the  health  of  the  people, 
thanks  to  the  benign  climate,  bears  out  the  reputation  of  the  town  as 
a  health  resort.  The  magicai  charm  of  the  place  is  further  enhaneed  by 
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beautiful  views,  somé  of  which  are  the  fínest  in  Mexico.   They  are 

be  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  miradorea,  or  conning-towers, 

[eh  rise  above  the  flat  roofs  of  somé  of  the  houses.  The  town  has  about 

i  venerable  quaintness  that  is  very  attractive.   The  weight  of  centu- 

I  rests  upon  its  ancient  buildings,  which  are  hoary  with  age  and  seem 

bering  to  their  fali.    Their  wood-work  is  worm-eaten  {(iQ'U'Sanado)^ 

ír  red  brick  or  tiled  floors  are  worn  thin  by  generations  of  feet,  their 

at,  copper  and  irón  studded  Moorish  doors  appear  ready  to  fali  from 

ir  pivots  or  their  primitive  hinges,  and  their  walls  are  stained  a  hue 

:ch  only  centuries  can  impart.  The  streets  are  narrow,  cobble-paved, 

^uous  and  clean.    Somé  are  flanked  by  fruit-laden  mangó  trees  or 

rering  oleanders,  and  from  a  distance  the  town  appears  to  rei)ose 

:he  midst  of  a  great  shaded  and  flower-embowereci  garden.   It  is  a 

'n  of  fountains  and  running  water.   Cold  mountain  streams  rush  and 

gle  beneath  somé  of  the  stone-flagged  sidewalks,  and  as  one  walks 

lg  there  comes  to  the  ear  a  sound  of  rushing  water :  if  this  be  not  oon- 

d  in  a  central  sluice-way,  one  has  but  to  lift  one  of  the  worn  flags 

h  its  rusty,  iron-imbedded  ring,  to  see  a  miniatűré  torrent  dashing 

lg  in  quest  of  a  lower  levél  to  '  wind  somewhere  safe  to  sea."   A  part 

he  town  water  supply  is  obtained  from  the  fíne  subterranean  sprmgs 

?2  Paroue  (p.  447),  whence  it  is  drawn  off  in  masonry  conduits  to  a 

$ndid  old  acueducto,  which  it  crosses  before  entering  the  upper  reaches 

;he  town.    (The  El  Parque  water  has  a  decided  laxitive  tendency  on 

;ain  constitutions,  and  to  nuUify  this,  the  hotels  which  use  it,  sérve 

illed  water  (agiui  destüada)  —  which  the  guest  should  be  sure  to  ask 

)  Somé  of  the  drinking  water  comes  from  a  newly  discovered  (1907) 

ng  in  the  hills  back  of  Miravcí  Colony  (p.  448).  This  colony,  with  its 

>-house  and  attractive  cottages,  is  the  most  popular  in  the  neighbor- 

d.     Tourists  are  usualljr  interested  in^  a  wide-spreading  tree  —  said 

3e  the  onl^  one  of  its  'kind  in  the  region  —  that  grows  in  the  front 

d  of  a  native  dwelling  on  the  Calle  de  San  Pablo.  The  M^xicans  call 

he  Árból  de  Dinamita  —  dynamite  tree  —  (also  Arhol  de  Habaa  de 

',  Ignacio  —  beans  of  St.  Ignatius),  because  when  mature,  the  oddly- 

ped  pods  (if  kept  in  a  warm  place)  burst  with  considerable  force 

i^erous)  and  a  loud  report,  and  scatter  the  fiat,  round  seeds  to  a 

Drising  distance.   The  pods  are  on  sale  (8  c.  each)  by  the  owner,  and 

/  make  bizarre  curios.    The  tree  is  perhaps  Strycnnos  nux-vomica, 

a  the  seeds  of  which  the  deadly  strychnine  (Strychnos  Ignatii)  is  ex- 

ited.  — Seeds  known  as  Tears  of  Job  (lágrimas  de  Job),  referred  to 

I.  59  (and  brilliant  red  beans)  are  offered  for  sale  at  tne  hotels  and 

the  streets.    The  innocent-appearing  youngsters  who  peddle  them 

e  the  commercial^  instinct  shrewdly  developed,  and  bargaining  is 

issarv.   A  long  string  for  which  50  c.  or  more  is  asked  can  generally 

:>ougnt  for  25  c. 

Iftorloal  Snmmary.  Cuatűmahuac  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
itdcaa  and  the  most  considerable  place,  for  wealth  and  population, 
his  part  of  the  country.  It  was  tributary  to  the  Aztecs,  and  a  gar- 
1  of  this  nation  was  quartered  within  its  walls.  The  place  was  as- 
ted  and  captured  by  Cortéa  and  his  men  in  April,  1521,  and  Charles 
as  so  pleased  with  his  success  that  he  included  Cuemavaca  in  the 
,y  cities  which  he  gave  to  the  Conqueror.  It  remained  for  many  years 
rt  of  his  estate,  and  was  fínally  willed  by  hím  to  his  direct  descendant, 
Duke  of  Montdeone.  After  the  retum  of  Cortés  (1530)  from  Spain, 
ook  up  his  residence  at  Coyoacan,  but  later  came  to  Cuemavaca 
:e  "he  erected  a  stately  palace,  and  henceforth  made  the  city  his 
rite  residence.  He  superintended  his  vast  estates,  and  devoted  nim- 
to  bringing  them  intő  proper  cultivation.  He  introduced  the  sugar- 
from  Guba  and  erected  sugar-mills  and  other  works  for  the  manu- 
íre  of  the  raw  matériái."  —  The  region  contains  many  carved  stone 
3  of  the  early  inhabitants.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  town  are  rocks 
sd  with  huge  lizards  and  covered  with  petroglyphs. 

he  Palacio  de  Cortés  (Pl.  C,  4),  seat  of  the  state  legis- 
re  and  of  the  local  govemment  offices,  a  castellated  edifice 
3h  faces  the  Plaza  de  Congreso,  on  a  shelf  of  land  which 
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slopes  away  sharply  in  the  rear  and  terminates  in  a  deepish, 
verdure-choked  barrancay  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  In  the 
Repub.  if  not  in  America.  It  was  begun  by  Hernan  Cortés  in 
1530,  and  a  half-obliterated  inscription,  in  old  Spanish,  on  the 
third  arch  of  the  Sala  de  Recepción  advises  that  it  was  com- 
pleted  (evidently  refers  to  renovations)  in  1767.  A  pretty 
garden  stretches  in  front  of  the  palacio,  the  fagade  of  wnich  is 
defaced  by  several  Unes  of  new  tin  guttering  (a  bit  of  unwar- 
ranted  desecration)  and  by  repeated  "  renovations  *'  indoubt- 
ful  taste.  The  conical  clock-tower  on  the  N.-W.  corner  is  a 
recent  addition,  as  is  alsó  the  meteorological  observatory  on  the 
roof .  A  winding  stair  ascends  to  the  E.  and  W.  loggiás  on  the 
second  floor.  Openingon  to  the  W.  loggia  is  the  Scda  de  Recep- 
ción (Audience  nall),  a  large  arched  rooín  newly  decorated  in  a 
medley  of  tints  —  the  national  colors  predominating.  Por- 
traits  of  military  heroes  {Gohanay  Mordos,  AUende,  Jozefa 
Ortiz  de  Dominguez,  Miguel  Hidalgó^  Juarez,  Zaragoza,  Guer- 
rerOf  Mina^  Matamoros,  and  Bravó)  and  a  handsome  painting 
of  President  Porfirio  Diaz  adorn  the  room,  which  is  flanked  on 
two  sides  by  railed-in  benches.  The  desk  of  the  executive 
stands  at  the  N.  end. 

Leaving  the  audience  hall  by  the  main  entrance  we  turn  to 
the  1.  and  proceed  through  the  building  to  the  rear  loggia ;  on 
the  righi  of  the  pasillo  is  a  room  devoted  to  the  government 
archives;  above  the  door  is  the  inscription,  in  Spanish:  ''Gen- 
eral Jósé  Maria  Morelos,  illustrious  commander,  national  hero 
and  sincere  defender  of  freedom,  who  spilled  his  blood  on  the 
gallows  and  thus  f ructified  the  holy  cause  of  Mexican  Liberty, 
was  imprisoned  here  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  of  Nov.  1815.  Gen- 
eral of  Division  Jósé  CebaUos,  dedicates  this  remembrance  to 
him  MDCCCLXXXI."  —  A  small  caracol  stair,  at  the  extrémé 
end  of  the  corridor,  winds  to  the  roof.  Immediately  to  the  1. 
of  the  exit  is  a  low  wall  over  which  one  gets  a  peep  intő  an 
interesting  patio  —  the  city  prison  —  in  the  older  part  of  the 
building.  A  fountain  plays  in  the  centre  of  this  well-like  court, 
and  cobblers,  toríitta-venders,  and  hawkers  of  wooden  platters, 
hats.  sweet-meats,  cigarettes  and  whatnot,  cater  to  the  wants 
of  the  prison  and  of  the  garrison.  In  the  opposite  wall  of  this 
cavernous  patio  is  a  pair  of  ancient  doorways,  solidly  walled-in, 
and  the  gnm  f ace  of  the  stones  leads  one  to  speculate  on  what 
lies  beyond ;  whether  the  bones  of  one  or  more  victims  of  the 
rude  and  not  always  wily  conqueror,  or  merely  those  of  somé 
unfortunate  unable  to  harmonize  his  religious  scruples  with 
the  tenets  of  the  alleged  Holy  Inquisition.  We  round  the 
highly  tinted  observatory  building  and  proceed  to  the  N.  end 
of  the  azotea,  whence  there  spreads  away  a  view  of  unusual 
charm.  The  topographícal  irregularities  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  tropical,  flower- 
decked,  palm-dotted  valley  and  the  cold  snows  of  the  vol- 
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anoes  which  start  up  at  the  horizon,  are  noteworthy.  In  one 
rand  sweep  the  eye  embraces  sections  of  the  frigid,  the  tem- 
•erate,  and  the  torrid  zones.  Directly  back  of  the  palacio  the 
ind  falls  sharply  away,  forming  a  gorge  fiiled  with  vegetation 
nd  enriched  oy  a  rivulet.  Then  it  spreads  abroad  in  a  suc- 
ession  of  rising  hills  which  blend  finally  with  the  rangé  in 
rhich  PopoccUepeUt  IztacdhuaÜ  and  Ajusco  are  the  crowning 
oints. 

Unless  it  be  in  the  rainy  season  (June-Sept.)  the  val- 
iy  sleeps  in  a  changeless  sea  of  warm  sunshine,  and  a  more 
eaceful  spot  could  scarcely  be  found  on  this  side  of  Hesperi- 
es.  The  red-tiled,  time-stained  roofs  of  the  tinted  honses  nest- 
ng  amid  green,  flower-bespangled  foliage,  and  with  patios  that 
Bsemble  those  of  Pompeii, — except  that  tall  palms  rise  from 
lany  of  them,  and  a  wealth  of  magenta  BougainviüoBa  hides 
lany  of  them  from  view,  —  remina  one  of  certain  views  in 
icily  and  along  the  Ionian  Sea.  Country  villás  dot  the  hill- 
ides,  just  as  those  of  Naples  cling  to  the  skirts  of  Vesuvius; 
he  same  Spanish-Roman  bridges  are  here,  hoary  with  age 
nd  idealized  by  the  brilliant  flowers  that  glorif  y  their  massive 
ides;  here,  alsó,  are  the  old  Román  hi^ways,  Iberianized, 
tuilt  by  Cortés  tó  f  acilitate  the  Conquest  of  the  Valley  of  Mex- 
;o;  and  but  for  the  rich  vegetation  which  clothes  the  hills, 
hey  would  all  but  pass  for  those  of  Tuscany  or  Greece.  Over 
hese  hills  and  adown  the  roads  come  and  go  groups  of  patient 
lonkeys  andplodding  Indians,  —  the  latter  descendants  of  the 
nce  lordly  Thhuicas  (p.  43),  now  a  sad-visaged,  tacitum  lot, 
umbled  to  the  dúst  by  the  conquering  invaders.  Lees  of  a 
ist  vanishing  race,  these  Indians  may  often  be  seen  threading 
he  Cuernavaca  streets,  or  squatting  in  the  busy  mercadOj  be- 
jre little  piles  of  crude  pottery,  from  the  sale  of  which  they 
ke  out  a  precarious  existence.  They  keep  well  to  themselves ; 
welling  in  the  quiet  country,  rarely  mixmg  or  intermarrying 
dth  the  Spaniards  or  Mexicans,  and  apparently  preferring 
he  customs  and  traditions  of  their  own  race.  To  the  far  left, 
g  we  face  the  volcaneSy  are  three  humps  on  a  long  ridge,  Los 
es  Marías  (the  three  Marys),  which  the  train  skirts  in  its 
escent  to  the  Morélos  valley.  To  the  left  of  these  hills,  near  a 
ip  on  the  sky-line,  is  HuichüaCf  once  a  post-station  on  the  old 
ífigence  road  between  Acapulco  and  the  Mexican  capital. 
he  clump  of  trees  near  the  rly.  station  conceals  El  Parque 
nentioned  at  p.  447).  Far  to  the  1.,  almost  in  line  with  the 
!ock  tower  of  the  palacio ^  is  the  locaíly  celebrated  shrine  (p. 
48)  of  Our  Lady  of  Tlaltenango.  Beyond,  and  toward  the  hills, 

the  Buena  Vista  fábrica  (p.  449).  The  bright  green  field  far 
)  the  r.,  near  the  base  of  the  hills,  is  a  portion  01  the  old  Cor- 
8  estate,  with  the  sugar-mill  of  AÜacomuLco  (p.  451);  be- 
«reen  it  and  the  town,  slightly  to  the  r.,  stands  Acapacingo 
3.  452),  the  one-time  summer  bimgalow  of  the  Arckduke  Maj> 
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imiUan.  The  mins  of  Xochicalco  (p.  453)  He  far  beyond  the 
hills  to  the  I.  of  the  Cathedral.  The  old  ChapyMepec  Church 
(p.  450)  flanks  the  road  which  leads  country-ward  pást  the  N. 
comer  of  the  palacio,  The  pine-clad  ranges  of  ZempoaUa  and 
Ajusco  cut  the  sky-line  on  the  W.  and  N. 

From  the  front  of  the  palace  a  commanding  view  is  had 
of  the  square,  the  business  section,  and  all  that  part  of  the 
town  W.  of  the  Plaza  de  Congreso.  In  the  foreground  rise  the 
churches,  massive  and  bulky ;  to  the  r.  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Borda  Garden  (p.  441),  and  beyond  this  a  line  of  green  hills 
The  view  is  beguiling.  The  low,  Spanish-Moorish  houses  with 
síit,  lancet-like  windows  and  irón  bars;  the  narrow,  cobble- 
paved  streets  twisting  and  tuming  tbrough  the  somnolent 
town;  the  plaza  dotted  with  strange-looking  Indians,  fruits, 
country  products  and  picturesque  Mexicans,  all  form  mosaic- 
like  bits  in  a  wonderfuUy  rich  and  attractive  setting.  The 
knowledge  that  the  Great  Conqueror  himself  perchance  of- 
ten  stood  by  the  same  battlemented  wall,  and  drank  in  the 
details  of  the  graceful  picture,  imparts  románcé  and  empha- 
sízes  the  belief  that  perhaps  nowhere  in  Mexico  is  the  pano- 
ráma more  entrancing.  And  one's  enjoyment  and  serenity  of 
mind  are  indubitably  heightened  by  the  knowledge  that  no 
greedy  government  minion  limits  one's  time  or  demands  out- 
rageous  entrance  f ees  to  the  pala/yío ;  that  no  voicef ul  cicerones 
are  permitted  to  harass  the  quiet-loving  spectator,  and  that  no 
covetous,  tip-soliciting  blatherskites  lurk  near  the  exit. 

On  emerging  from  the  palace,  we  atep  to  the  end  surmounted  by  the 
dock  tower  and  enjoy  the  pretty  vista  visible  from  the  top  of  the  street 
which  leads  down  pást  the  building  and  out  toward  the  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  fínest  in  the  town  and  should  not  be  missed.  The  deep  gully 
over  which  the  eye  travels  is  dotted  with  the  peaceful  homes  01  the 
natives;  the  erest  pf  the  hill  is  crowned  by  a  fine  pair  of  emperor  palms, 
and  the  whole  is  idealized  by  the  snow-capped  peaks  which  mark  the 
sky-line.  In  front  of  the  palacio  is  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  Carloa  ■ 
Pacheco.  The  bronzed  fence  which  encloses  the  base  resembles  a  row  of 
huge  upright  tomahawks,  but  it  does  not  detract  from  the  maimed, 
patnetic  figure  which  stands  above.  The  inscription  (in  Spanish)  at  the 
loot  of  the  figure  reminds  one  that  Carloa  Pacheco  (a  valiant  soldier) 
"was  the  second  Constitutional  Governor  of  the  State  of  Morelos,  and 
that  General  Jesus  H.  Preciado  (Governor  in  1894)  erected  this  statue 
to  him."  The  one  on  the  left  relates  that  "He  defended  his  country 
during  the  French  invasion,  and  waa  wounded  in  the  assault  on  Pud>la, 
April  2,  1867."  On  the  r.  tablet   we  reád   that    "He   reorganized  the 

Sublic  administration  of  the  state,  and  established  the  railway  between 
[exico  City  and  CuatűUla."  The  inscription  in  the  rear  says,  "He  waa 
General  of  a  Division,  Minister  of  War,  Governor  of  the  Federal  District, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Constitutional  Governor  of  the  Staie  ojf 
Chihuahua,  and  was  born  Oct.  16,  1839,  and  died  Sept.  15,  1891."  The 
lines  on  the  base  recall  that  the  monument  was  completed  and  erected 
Sept.  15,  1895,  and  that  the  then  governor  of  the  state  was  Citizen 
Manud  Álarcon  —  for  whom  the  garden  in  front  is  named. 

The  Mercado  (markét),  near  the  Iglesia  Católica,  is  an 
attractive  and  busy  spot  where  many  tíne  fruits,  vegetables, 
straw  hats  (made  in  León,  p.  124),  Indián  pottery,  and  a  hőst 
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of  articles  of  native  manufacture  (bargaining  necessary),  can 
be  bought.  On  market-days  the  place  is  thronged  with  booths, 
and  many  stands  are  erected  on  the  contiguous  streets. 

The  Borda  Garden  {J aráin  de  la  Borda,  Pl.  B,  4),  open  from 
6  A.M.  to  8  P.M.,  entrance  fee  25  c,  is  the  chief  show-place  of 
the  town.  This  one-time  ma^nificent  formai  garden  in  the 
Italian  style  —  the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  Joseph  le  Borde,  who 
came  to  Mexico  in  1716,  and  who  by  energy  and  fortunate 
speculation  in  mines  at  Zacateca^,  Tlalpujanua  and  Taxco 
amassed  a  fortune  estimated  at  forty  millión  pesos  —  is  now 
sadly  neglected,  and  is  éviden tly  exploited  solely  for  the  en- 
trance fees.  The  garden,  which  cost  upward  of  a  millión  pesoSj 
and  which  was  established  as  a  sort  of  biten  retiro,  or  "  pleasant 
retreat,"  to  satisfy  the  owner's  taste  for  horticulture,  passed 
recently  intő  alien  hands  for  something  liké  $15,000.  "En- 
closed  b.y  walls,  it  spreads  over  a  large  sloping  area  with  a 
westerly  exposure,  and  commands  wide  prospects  over  the 
glorious  landscape ;  from  the  great  extinct  volcano  of  Ajusco 
that  towers  just  above  the  city  to  the  northward,  around  the 
far-reaching  vistas  of  the  ample  Morelos  vaUey  that  descends 
gently.  southward  intő  the  hot-lands.  It  is  still  very  beautiful 
with  its  terraces,  arcades,  pergolas,  arbors,  basins  and  foun- 
tains.  One  of  the  latter  is  a  very  gem  of  its  simple  kind.  It 
has  an  exq^uisite  charm  of  classic  elegance,  an  effect  of  poetic 
anti^uity  m  its  dark  and  moss-ground  stone,  the  sunlight 
shiftmg  down  upon  it  through  the  rich  and  glossy  leafage  of 
the  great  mangó-  trees  that  shade  it."  In  addition  to  the  vast 
sums  spent  in  creating  this  jardin,  Le  Borde,  who  was  noted 
for  generosity,  spent  an  ^dditional  millión  pesos  in  building 
and  decoratin^  the  splendid  Taxco  Church  (described  at  p.  457), 
beside  endowmg  the  Cathedral  at  Mexico  City,  and  other 
churches  with  princely  gifts. 

To  reach  the  garden  we  proceed  to  the  rear  of  the  Hotd  Mordos,  croas 
the  narrow  Avenida  Primera  Calle  Galeana  which  runs  directly  back 
of  it,  enter  the  equally  narrow  and  cobble-paved  Segunda  CcUle  de  Rayon, 
and  follow  it  up  the  hill  to  its  intersection  with  the  Avenida  Mordos. 
The  large  building  on  the  left  is  the  Theatre  Porfirio  Diaz,  which  houses 
alsó  the  Public  Library.  Diagonally  across  the  street  to  the  1.  is  the 
Church  of  Guadalupe  (p.  446),  and  next  door  thereto  is  a  low  house 
(No.  5)  with  a  wide  entrance  and  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription  Jardin 
de  La  Borda,  Ociubre  4,  1888.  We  enter  a  small  court  and  follow  the 
passage  that  leads  intő  the  second  patio  at  the  rear.  The  large  irón  gate 
IS  closed,  but  nearby  is  a  painted  hand  pointing  to  the  r.  We  pass 
through  the  opening  marked  Entrada,  turn  sharply  to  the  1.  and  pene- 
trate  to  the  wide  cloister-like  corridor,  facing  the  garden.  Ali  the  rooms 
to  the  r.  of  this  corridor  were  the  apartments  of  the  ill-fated  Maximilimi 
and  his  Empress  during  their  several  visits  to  Cuemavaca.  The  entrance 
fee  is  paid  nere.  Children  the  same  price  as  adults.  There  is  no  time 
limit  on  one's  stay  in  the  garden,  but  a  second  entrance  must  be  accom- 

Eanied  by  a  second  payment.  A  line  of  coffee  trees  usually  laden  with 
rilliant  red  berries  fianks  the  corridor  to  the  end  of  the  house,  and 
through  the  thick  underbrush  one  catches  glimpses  of  the  pretty  garden 
and  its  numerous  fountains.  Considerable  coffee  is  harvested  m  thé 
garden,  and  the  berries  may  be  seen  drying  on  mats  spread  to  the  sun. 
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The  mangoes,  which  L«  Borde  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  are 
noted  for  their  fíne  flavor. 

At  the  comer  of  the  house,  we  tum  sharply  to  the  r.  and  foUow  the 
cement  pavement  to  the  N.  wall  of  the  garden.  To  the  r.  of  this  walk  is 
a  smaU,  interior  garden,  with  the  old  church  at  its  outer  edge.  To  the  1. 
are  dense  masses  of  shrubbery  interspersed  with  banana,  conee,  and  tall 
mangó  trees  heavy  with  ripening  fruit.  A  short  walk  brings  us  to  the 
lateral  walI,  and  by  foUowin^  this  down  to  the  1.  we  soon  reach  the  foot 
of  the  garden  and  a  small  mirador,  or  connin^  tower,  whence  a  splendid 
view  of  the  country  is  had.  The  name-scribbling  mánia  is  much  in 
evidence  on  the  pillars  of  this  mirador.  The  land  drops  sharply  away 
from  the  base  of  the  wall,  terminating  in  a  deep  barranca^  and  from  this 
lofty  quadrangle,  which  reminds  the  traveller  of  somé  of  the  miradorea 
of  the  forts  of  British  India,  one  gets  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  garden,  as  well  as  an  interesting  glimpse  of  the  tropical 
vegetation  growing  in  the  depths  of  the  contiguous  gorge.  At  the 
southem  end  of  this  wall  is  another  tower,  reached  by  a  broad  pavement 
parallel  with  the  back  wall.  From  this  second  coign  of  vantage,  the  eye 
travels  across  the  deep  gulch  over  which  the  invading  Spaniards  crawled 
on  trees  before  they  captured  the  town,  and  to  a  line  01  blue  hills  which 
cuts  the  southem  honzon  miles  away.  A  quaint  Indián  church  {San 
Antonio)  crowns  the  erest  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  in  the  depths  of  the 
harranca  is  a  time-staiued  stone  viaduct  (a  relic  of  the  Spanish  in  vasion), 
over  which  come  Indians  laden  with  crude  pottery  írom  the  hill-top 
vil^age  of  San  A ntonio  (p.  449) .  Rows  of  brilliant  fiores  de  la  noche  buena  im- 

{>art  color  to  the  hillside,  and  thick  clumps  of  bananas  are  features  in  the 
andscape.  —  Instead  of  foUowing  the  south  wall  back  to  the  entrance, 
we  tum  to  the  left  and  thread  one  of  the  numerous  paths  that  2ig-zag 
across  the  garden.  A  short  walk  along  any  one  of  these  brings  us  to  the 
central  lakelet  (the  chief  feature),  in  an  artificial  stone  basin,  ŐOO  ft. 
long  by  40  wide,  dotted  with  islets  containing  banana  trees,  raagueyes, 
cofiPee,  and  many  beautiful  flowering  shrub~s.  Snow  geese  and  iridescent 
ducks  stand  on  these  fairy-like  spots  and  preen  their  feathers  or  sleep 
with  one  foot  drawn  up  and  heads  tucked  beneath  their  wings.  The 
murmur  of  running.water  fills  the  air,  and  a  delightful  sense  orrestful- 
uess  broods  over  the  spot.  Between  the  laké  and  the  house  (higher  up) 
the  garden  is  terraced,  and  stone  pillars  surmounted  by  busts  or  jar- 
diniéres  of  fiowers  stand  amid  the  shrubbery.  At  each  end  of  the  laké 
are  attractive  bathing-pavilions  to  which  the  Empress  Carlota  and  the 
ladíes  of  her  court  were  wont  to  come  on  moon-lit  nights,  when  a  swim 
in  the  tepid  waters,  under  the  velvet,  star  flecked  sky,  must  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  an  enchantment.  The  laké  and  the  several  fountains  are 
fed  by  streams  which  course  down  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  garden, 
through  cemented  sluices. 

Despite  its  unkempt  appearance,  the  enclosure  shows  many  traces 
of  former  beauty.  It  must  have  been  delightful  when  in  its  prime  — 
certainly  fitted  to  be  the  favorité  resort  of  the  imperious  Maximilián 
and  his  ambitious  Empress.  The  well-groomed,  pleasure-loving  padrea, 
intő  whose  hands  the  garden  passed  at  Le  Borde' s  death,  must  have  f  ound 
it  peculiarly  to  their  Tiking.  It  was  manifestly  Le  Borde'a  intention  to 
further  enhance  the  value  and  beauty  of  his  buen  retiro  by  making  it 
a  tropical  hortus,  for  within  its  sheltering  walls,  warmed  byasempitemal 
sun  and  protected  from  the  rude  mountain  breezes  there  grew  —  and 
still  grow  —  many  of  the  ten  thousand  species  of  plants  known  to  exist 
in  Mexico.  Mangoes  were  the  owner's  favorité  fruit,  and  during  his  life, 
the  spot  was  known  locally  as  Le  Borde'a  Mangó  Garden.  Here  the 
BottgainviUcea » thrives  luxuriantly  and  climbs  to  the  topmost  point  of  the 


^  Bongalnvlllna,  a  small  genus  of  climbing  shrubs  of  the  four  o'clock 
f amily  (Nyctaginacece),  having  the  numerous  fiowers  almost  ooncealed 
by  large  membranous  colored  bracts,  widely  cultivated  as  a  hot-house  or 
conservatory  plánt,  grows  wild  and  in  great  profusion  in  Cttemavaea, 
and  forms  one  of  the  floral  glories  of  the  place.  It  perhaps  owes  its  intro- 
duction  intő  Europe,  whence  it  found  its  way  later  to  America,  to  the 
French  soldier  and  navigátor  Luxa  Ántoine  de   BoiMjainviUe  (b.  1729. 
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highest  trees  to  flaunt  its  beauty  wantonly  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  A 
horde  of  white  roses,  of  oonvolvuli,  űiarguerites,  jasmiue,  heliotrope, 
and  a  wealth  of  riotous  tropical  shrubs  and  flowers  fight  for  existence 
with  tall  mangó  trees,  bamboo,  coffee,  banana,  and  other  shrubs,  and  a 
tangled  mass  of  vines  and  creepers.  Curious  among  the  latter  is  the 
Pifia-anona  (Bromdiaceas) ,  a  native  of  the  tierra  caliente,  which  produces 
an  edible  fruit  resembling  the  pineapple,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  climbing  plants  in  the  garden. 

The  leaves  of  this  many-fingered  creeper  are  a  vivid  green  and  are 
pierced  by  elon^ated  slits.   It  is  a  sturdy  and  persistent  climber,  throwing 
strong.  rattan-hke  cords  about  the  tree  or  aílon^  the  wali  it  proposes  to 
mount.  Seen  in  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree  it  is  easily  mistaken  for 
pne  of  the  OrchidsB,  but  an  inspection  will  reveal  the  long  feelers  grasp- 
ing  the  trunk  as  it  ascends.    The  Jalap  (ipomea  purga),  an  offshoot  of 
■  the  family  Convolvulíiceaa,  thrives  here,  albeit  its  home  is  nearer  to  the 
tierra  caliente..   In  suggestive  proximity  to  the  Jalap  plánt  is  the  C^tor 
Beán  (Pálma  Christi),  which  here  attains  the  dignity  of  a  tree,  and  which 
has  supplanted  Jalap  as  a  medicine  as  effectually  as  the  automobilé  has 
distaDced  the  bicycle  as  a  médium  of  speedi     Among  the  many  trop- 
ical and  sub- tropical  trees  are  specimens  of  the  chico-zapote  {Achraa 
aapota)  —  the   brown   fruit   of  wnich  resembles   a  potato   and  tastes 
Üke  maple  syrup ;  the  guava,  or  Spanish  guayaba  {Psydium  pyriferum) ; 
the   chirimoya  ot  custard-apple  (Anona  tripetala) ;  the  melón  zapote, 
or  papaya  (Carica  papaya),  whose  leaves  possess  the  curious  proper- 
ties  referred  to  at  p.  548;  mamey  or  mummy-apple  {Lticuma  Bomplani); 
fig  {Ficus  carico):  sweet-lime  (Cürus  limmeta) ;  the orange,  lemon,  date 
and  whatnot.     The  ahuacate,  or  butter-nut  (Persea  gratissima),  is  one 
of  the  most  pqpular  of  the  Mexican  fruits  ;  it  often  takes  the  place  of 
butter,  and  of  it  the  natives  make  a  delectable  salad.    Sailors  to  tropio 
climes  know  this  product  as  "  Midshipman's  butter."   Several  fine  spec- 
imens of  the  giant  Ahuehuete,  or  Mex.  cypress,  —  brothers  to  the  splen- 
did   specimens  of    Taxodium  distichum  in  the   forest   of   Chapultepeo 
Castle,  at  Mexico  City,  — are  to  be  seen  here,  and  they  are  noteworthy 
not  only  for  their  great  size  and  age,  but  alsó  for  the  trailing  Spanish 
moss   {Tülandsia  asenoides),  and  tne  brilliant  orchids  which  usually 
cllng  to  them.    The  red  blooms  of  the  hibiscus  sabdarifa  iMalvaceaa) 
are  much  in  evidence  here,  and  the  natives  use  them  in  the  preparation 
of  a  febrifuge  drink.   Another  red  flower  used  medicinally  is  the  beauti- 
ful  Flór  de  Noche  Buena,  or  Christmas-Eve  flower  (Ewphorbia  ptdcher- 
rima).    Australians  and  travellers  from  the  Far  East  will  recognize  the 
granadita,  or  Chinese  pomegranate  (Paasiflora  ccertdea),  which  produces 
a  kind  of  passion-flower  with  an  edible  fruit  (delicious  when  eaten  with 
sugár  and  sherry-wine).    The  Mexican  magnólia  (Magnoliaceas),  called 
by  the  Spaniards  flór  de  corazon,  or  flower  of  the  heart,  and  by  the  Azteca 
yoloxochitl,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  and  fragrant  flowers  in  the  garden. 
The  pepper-trees  {Schinus  moUe  Terbintaceas)  are  known  locally  as  the 
arbol  de  J*eru  (Peruvian  tree),  and  they  furnish  a  gum  and  a  medicine. 
Shaded  walks,  many  of  them  covered  with  arbors  förmed  of  inter- 
twined  rose-bushes,  wind  through  this  ambrosial  garden,  and  the  rip- 
pling,  whimpering  sound  of  running  water  is  constantly  heard.    Tne 
conning  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  walls  are  delightful  spots  in  which 
to  rest  and  reád  and  dream  of  the  time  when  the  mail-clad  conquistadores 
fought  with  the  Indián  owners  for  possession  of  the  town,  or  when  this 


d.  1814)  who  foliowed  Captain  Cook  on  his  voya^e  around  the  world 
and  disoGvered  several  hitherto  unknown  islands  m  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  among  them  Bougainville  Islands,  mayhap  the  originál  home 
of  the  shrub.  The  color  of  the  bracts  varies  with  the  locality;  ranging 
frozn  a  pure  white,  in  California,  to  a  lovely  crimson  and  a  deep  magenta 
verging  on  to  purple  in  Mexico.  Travellers  familiar  with  British  India 
wilfremember  the  gorgeous  masses  of  this  bracteose  shrub  which  almost 
envelop  the  rly.  stations  along  the  North  Bengal  Railway  The  plánt 
is  a  hard)^  climber,  and  delights  to  displav  its  striking  beauty  along  the 
topiiiost  ridge  of  the  tallest  houses,  or  the  highest  branches  of  giant  trees. 
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garden  rang  with  the  happy  voices  of  the  children  of  the  man  whose  lőve 
of  the  beautiíul  brought  it  intő  being. 

The  Cathedral  (Pl.  B,  4),  originally  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  and  known  as  La  Parroquía  until  the  establishment 
of  the  diocese  in  1891 ;  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  churches 
in  the  Repub.,  was  founded  June  2,  1529,  at  the  instigation  of 
Heman  CortéSf  by  certain  brothers  of  the  Franciscan  Order; 

Í)rominent  among  them  Fray  Jüan  Torribio,  known  as  Moto- 
inia,  For  many  years  it  was  the  most  important  Franciscan 
temple  in  the  New  World,  and  to  the  lovers  of  old  cathedrals 
and  the  memories  which  brood  over  them  it  is  unusually  at- 
tractive.  History  does  not  mention  the  date  of  its  completion, 
albeit  it  does  say  that  the  fomidations  were  allowed  to  settle 
for  ten  years  before  the  side  walls  were  built  up  from  them. 
"  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  austere  Early  Franciscan  Style 
(comp.  p.  cxxix)  witn  its  modicum  of  adomment,  its  battle- 
ments,  and  its  exceptionally  low  dome,  that  evidently  was  con- 
stnicted  solely  with  a  view  to  interior  effecjt."  It  stands  on  a 
sómewhat  abrupt  slope  overlooking  the  lower  part  of  the 
town,  and  extends  clear  across  one  side  of  a  large,  walled-in 
space  which  once  förmed  the  Franciscan  Monastery  garden : 
a  part  of  this  monastery,  which  formerly  adjoined  the  eh.,  is 
now  the  Bishop's  Palace  —  el  arzohispado.  Time  was  when  the 
garden  was  noted  for  its  íine  olive-trees ;  it  is  now  a  dusty, 
jejune  space,  sadly  neglected,  and  occupying,  with  the  eh.  and 
its  dependencies,  an  entire  square.  The  main  entrance  faces 
the  Primera  CaUe  de  Hidalgó,  with  a  side  entrance  on  the 
Avenida  Morelos,  opposite  the  Borda  Garden.  From  the  main 
gateway  one  gets  the  best  view  of  the  massive  structure,  gray 
and  solemn,  with  its  dependent  chapels  and  the  half-ruined 
tombs  let  intő  the  outer  walls.  Most  of  these  tombs  date  from 
about  1850 :  somé  are  wantonly  neglected ;  others  ha  ve  been 
opened  and  their  contents  removed,  leaving  gaping  hollows 
exposed.  A  desire  to  decipher  the  old  epitaphs  is  promptly 
overcome  by  the  filth  which  is  permitted  to  accmnulate  at  the 
base  of  the  walls.  Many  stone  slabs  with  obliterated  names 
Ue  scattered  about  the  yard,  and  to  enter  the  eh.  one  must 
walk  over  the  graves  which  honeycomb  the  átrium. 

As  one  approaches  the  building  across  the  yard,  a  good  view  is  had 
of  the  immense  flying  buttresses  which,  used  as  a  constructive  expedient 
by  the  Spanish  builders,  impart  such  an  air  of  soUdity  to  it.  The  chap- 
trels  and  the  bold  arches  which  oonnect  the  chapel»  at  the  r..  to  the  main 
eh.,  are  fíne  examples  of  early  architecture.  Note  the  wide-spreading 
fíg-tree  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  the  skull  and  cross-bones  which 
crown  the  pointed  arch  above  the  huge,  boss-studded  doors.  These  are 
swung  on  pivots  let  intő  the  floor  below  and  intő  a  soffit  of  the  cross- 
beam  above,  and  have  smaller  doors  cut  intő  the  large  ones.  The  irón 
nails,  sorae  with  ornamented  heads,  reveal  the  iníluence  of  Mahorame- 
dan  Spain.  (These  same  nails,  with  decorative  door-knockers,  are  con- 
stantly  to  be  found  on  Mexican  eh.  doors  and  on  those  of  old  Spanish 
housee.  The  workmanship  of  the  knockers  is  often  elaborate.) 
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The  Cnioiform  Intertor  is  notable  for  the  remarkable  length  of  the 
sinele  nave,  the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  the  unbroken  barrel- 
arched  vauiting:  the  magnifícent  proportioas  are  striking.    The  pre- 
dominating  note  of  the  new  and  restless  decoration  is  white  and  siold, 
and  this  compares  somewhat  irritatingly  with  the  originál  time-stained 
pilasters.  Four  large  altars,  each  supported  by  four  massíve  lonic  pillars. 
are  let  intő  the  sides  of  the  nave,  and  their  apparent  newness  is  out  of 
harmony  with  the  old  walls.   The  twelve  massive  concrete,  marbleized 
colunms  which  support  the  AUar  Mayor  impart  a  bizarre  and  somewhat 
top-heavy  e£fect  to  it.   The  most  conspieuous  feature  of  this  is  the  life- 
size  fígure  of  the  Virgin  surrounded  by  figurines  and  by  numerous  silver 
and  brass  candlesticks  holding  yellow  wax  candles;  the  left  transept 
contains  a  curious  gilt  coí&n  and  a  reclining  fígure  of  Christ  with  reahs- 
tio  bandages  and  a  faoe  ezpressing  agony.    The  large  murai  painting 
(evidently  inspired  by  the  apocalypse)  on  the  E.  wall  of  the  rignt  tran- 
sept is  fantastic  in  conception.   Almost  fílling  this  transept  is  an  elab- 
oj*ate  white  and  gold  altar  surmounted  by  a  female  fígure  holding  aloft 
a  blue  wreath  with  the  words  —  Ave  Gratia  Plena.  The  central  fígure,  in 
a  glass  case,  is  a  life-size  statue  of  the  Vir^n  of  Bethlehem.     To  the 
r.  of  this  transept  is  the  almost  deserted  Sacnaty  with  a  huge  wood  fígure 
of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  characterized  by  all  the  sanguineous  and  appall- 
ing  details  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  illiterate.    The  next  room, 
the  old  refectory,  is  hung  with  somé  ancient  pictures  of  no  merit.  From 
this  room  we  pass  intő  a  cloister-like  garden  surrounded  by  open  cor- 
ridors;  the  one-time,  flower-embowered  retreat  of  the  Franciscan  Bro- 
thers.  Retracing  our  steps  we  enter  the  nave,  which  is  paved  to  repre- 
sent  aisles,  with  a  central  line  of  crudely-made  sun-baked  bricks  of 
a  type  used  by  the  Romans  to  oonstruct  the  Coliseum,  and  which  the 
traveller  will  see  frequently  in  the  older  structures  of  India  and  China, 
and  in  the  ruined  edifíces  of  Persia  and  Arábia.   Flanking  the  centre  are 
hand-hewn  boards  secured  to  the  beams  by  flat-headed  wrought  Spanish  . 
nails.   The  timbers  are  liké  those  used  in  the  old  Spanish  galleons,  and 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  they  might  have  förmed  a  part  of  the  clumsy 
vessels  which  brought  the  fírst  Franciscans  to  the  New  World.   Every 
plank  is  a  sounding  board,  and  when  one  treads  them  the  footfalls  re- 
verberate  through  the  high-vaulted  room.    A  bold  arch  springs  quite 
across  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  nave  opposite  the  high-  altar,  and  sup- 
ports  the  coro  ;  an  inmiense  space  occupied  by  a  shrinking  little  organ : 
beneath  is  a  doorway  leading  out  to  a  covered  cloister-like  prpmenade. 
To  the  1.  of  this  exit  is  a  small  niche  with  a  curious  little  fígure  of  Mon- 
tes^uma.    Many  household  articles,  bequeathed  by  departed  devotees, 
are  f eatures  of  the  interior  of  the  Cathedrál ;  which  imparts  the  impres- 
sion  of  a  more  or  less  gloomy  wine-cellar  of  unusual  proportions,  deco- 
rated  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.    Cracked  mirrors  in  gilt  frames, 
tawdry  vases  fíiled  with  waxen  and  paper  flowers,  statuettes,  rings  for 
the  fíngers  of  the  Virgin,  quaint  miniatures,  candlesticks  and  whatnot 
fíU  almost  every  niche.   The  confessionals  which  stand  near  the  altars 
bear  the  marks  of  centuries,  and  look  ready  to  fali  by  their  own  weight. 
But  though  illy  kept  and  indifferent  in  its  decorations,  this  old  Cathedrál 
is  still  a  sturdy  reminder  of  the  great  days  which  followed  the  Conquest. 
Its  battlemented  walls  —  more  uke  those  of  a  fortress  than  of  a  cnurch 
—  have  no  doubt  looked  down  upon  many  a  singular  gathering  of  mailed 
warriors,  cowled  monks.  shaven-pated  friars  and  haughty  Spanish  Dons. 
Could  its  high-springing,  sound-echoing  vauit  throw  back  somé  of  the 
many  confessions  and  invocations  to  which  it  has  listened,  it  could,  may- 
hap,  teli  strange,  and  perchance,  thrilling  stories  of  the  harsh  days  of 
conquest  and  of  iron-handed  but  lion-hearted  Spanish  soldiery.    Many 
a  pensive  nun,  with  clasped  hands  and  downcast  eyes,  has  perhaps  paced 
the  great  garden  now  shorn  of  its  olive  groves,  and  mauiy  an  unaecipher- 
able  románcé  sleeps  in  the  crumbling  tombs.  The  old  structure  takes  on 
additional  interest  when  one  reflects  that  history  was  made  here  25  years 
before  Shakespeare  was  bom,  and  that  mass  was  said  on  the  site  nearly 
100  years  before  the  Pilgrim  Fatlfers  sighted  Plymouth  Rock.    If  the 
inanimate  stones  could  feel,  they  woula  surely  fament  their  departed 
glory,  and  the  heroic  days  of  the  Invasion. 
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The  Towur,^  strikingly  gracef ul  in  form  despite  the  clumsy  marring  of 
ita  upper  portion  by  the  recent  "  improvement,"  was  rebuilt  in  1721.  It 
contains  a  clock  presented  to  Heman  Corléa  bv  the  Emperor  Charlee  V 
when  the  latter  made  him  the  proprietor  of  the  princely  domain  that 
includes  this  entire  valley<  The  great  weights  of  this  clock,  which  still 
runs,  swing  almost  to  the  ground,  within  the  tower  wall,  and  are  wound 
up  at  intervals  by  a  mechanism  at  the  top.  The  upper  structure  haa  been 
toppled  to  the  ground  more  than  once  by  earthquakes,  and  the  present 
bel^y  is  modern.  The  tower  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the 
view,  which  is  very  6ne.  The  tiny  chapel  at  the  r.  wing  of  the  eh.,  with 
its  small  buttresses,  quaint  gargoyles,  and  erumbling  belfry,  is  attractive. 

The  Oliapel  of  Üie  Teroer  Ordan  de  San  Franoisoo,  in  the  S.-W.  comer 
of  the  Cathedral  yard,  was  built  by  the  order  of  Cortés  and  is  as  old  as 
the  Cathedral.  "The  side  portai,  with  its  half  dome,  is  a  notable  feature. 
The  crude  omament  of  the  elaborate  faoade  —  its  ezecution  manif^tly 
left  to  the  free  hands  of  Indián  artisans  —  strongly  suggests  in  its  bar- 
baric  quality  the  perpetuation  of  Aztec  traditions.  Very  curious  is  the 
way  in  which  the  ornament  of  the  faiadé  is  carried  intő  the  base  of  the 
tower."  Note  the  quaint  worm-eaten  doors  (true  vermioulated  work), 
mediseval  in  appearance,  swung  on  hu^  bolts  fitted  intő  sockets,  and 
studded  with  hand-wrought  Spanish  nails.  The  chapel  is  cruciform,  and 
the  high  altar  contains  a  magnificent  Ckurriguereaque  reredo  covered  with 
gold  leaf .  To  the  r.  of  the  entrance  is  a  curious  old  painting  of  Chríst 
carrying  the  cross  —  evidently  one  of  a  series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross. 

To  the  1.  of  the  entrance  to  the  garden,  at  the  foot  of  the  walk  that 
leads  pást  a  line  of  tombs  let  intő  the  Street  (Caüe  Hidalgó)  wall,  is  a 
chapel  with  a  well  executed  fígure  of  the  Mater  Dolorosa.  The  buttresses 
of  the  outer  walls  are  hoary  with  age.  A  line  of  óval  Windows  with 
quatre-foil  adomments  admit  light  intő  the  chapel.  On  a  oertain  day 
of  each  year  a  somewhat  curious  service,  that  of  blessing  the  animals, 
.  is  enacted  in  the  eh.  yard.  Ck)ws,  burros,  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  and  a  hőst 
of  animals,  birds,  and  whatnot  are  brought  hither  to  receive  the  priestly 
blessing  and  to  be  sprinkled  with  hol^  water,  —  an  alleged  taUsman 
against  disease  and  disaster  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Olinrcli  of  Nuestra  Sofiora  de  Onadalnpe  (Pl.  B,  4),  ereoted  by 
Le  Borde'a  son,  — at  whosedeath  the  vast  inheritance  feli  to  the  clergy,  — 
adjoins  the  Borda  Garden  on  the  N.,  and  was  used  by  the  Borda  family 
as  a  chapel.  Maximilián  and  the  Empress  Carlota  aiso  worshipped  here; 
entering  and  leaving  the  eh.  through  the  side  doors  which  open  intő  the 

garden.  Time  has  not  dealt  generously  with  this  structure.  The  towers 
a  ve  fallen  long  sinoe,- — toppled  from  their  place  by  earthquakes,  —  and 
one  has  been  replaced  bv  a  clock  with  the  date  of  1887.  Wasp-nests 
cling  to^  the  erumbling  faiadé,  many  generations  of  plants  have  left 
their  dried  and  rustling  remains  in  the  angles,  and  the  massive  carved 
and  nail-studded  door  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  the  timbers  of  the  fírst 
ship  that  reached  Mexioan  shores.  Four  tolerablv  well  carved  aantoa 
witn  half-obliterated  features  look  down  from  the  faiadé,  and,  in  nichee 
förmed  for  them,  are  four  female  fígures  representing  the  seasone.  The 
eh.  is  without  an  átrium,  and  is  shaped  liké  a  Latin  cross  with  clipi>ed 
transepts.  The  nave  is  floored  with  worm-eaten  planks  studded  with 
ílat-headed  wrought  Spanish^nails,  and  flanked  by  quaint  Spanish  wood 

1  Among  the  many  worthy  friars  who  followed  the  Great  Captain  to 
New  Spain  wei-e  somé  with  the  commercial  idea  stronglv  developed. 
Their  particular  line  of  ecclesiastical "  graft "  was  church  building.  Wnere 
contributions  could  not  be  wrung  from  the  simple  and  credulous  Indians 
by  force,  other  and  more  subtle  methods  were  employed.  One  of  these  — 
perchance  the  prototype  of  our  present  day  "church  sociable"  —  was 
the  "  unfinished  church."  Albeit  gratuitous  Indián  labor  could  erect  a 
colossal  Cathedral  within  a  few  decades,  the  finishing  touches  on  one  of 
the  towers  often  required  centuries,  and  ostensibly  baffled  *he  skill  of 
the  astutest  architects,  notwithstan(]ing  the  zealous  and  indefatigable 
efforts  of  the  acquisitive  padree  to  collect  the  needful.  The  fact  that 
the  apex  of  the  tower  of  this  church  was  completed  in  1882,  3i  centuries 
after  the  foundation  stones  were  laid,  is  signifícant. 
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benches  of  undoubted  antiquity.  The  large  painting,  near  the  entrance, 
of  the  Virgin  receiving  the  crown,  does  not  altogether  lack  sentiment, 
but  it  is  a  copy  of  one  by  a  more  skilful  workman.  Note  the  tinsel 
ofF^ings  pinned  by  devotees  to  the  bottom  of  the  canvas.  Above  the 
A  Uar  Mayor.  supi>orted  by  f our  massive  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  navot 
are  three  cnerubim  holding  a  flowing  scroU  on  which  is  Non  Fecü 
Taliter  Omni  NcUione  (comp.  p.  398).  In  the  centre  of  the  altar  is  a 
picture  of  the  Virain  oj  Quadmupe,  patroness  of  the  eh.  In  a  comer  at 
the  rlght  of  the  tabemacle  stands  a  curious  old  wood  wheel  of  bells,  liké 
a  colonial  spinning  wheel,  with  a  row  of  40  small  bells  set  in  the  rim; 
when  it  is  turnéd,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  set  of  sleigh-bells  in  motion: 
the  object  no  doubt  being  to  represent  the  music  of  a  celestial  choir.  The 
small  rooms  to  the  r.  andl.  of  the  high  altar  are  íilled  with  maimed  saints 
rendered  useless  during  years  of  service.  A  large  picture  of  the  Trinüy 
adoms  the  1.  transept,  and  one  of  the  Virgin  of  tíetfdehem  hangs  in  the  r. 
transept  (painter  unknown).  Long  streamers  íq  the  national  colors 
pend  from  the  high  cupola,  whose  windows,  in  the  absence  of  a  clerestory, 
admit  light.  In  a  wood  frame  hanging  against  the  wall  to  the  r.  of  the 
entrance  is  a  proclamation  of  Popé  Leo  AilII,  in  which  he  "grants  to 
the  faithful  adnerents  of  the  Ghurch  of  Ntustra  Seűora  de  GtuidaLupe^  in 
the  Episcppal  city  of  Cy,emav€u:at  freedom  from  the  tortures  of  Purgatory 
for  a  period  of  ten  years."  The  eh.  is  the  chosen  shrine  of  the  many 
Indians  who  dwell  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  OapUlA  Ao  Gvadallipe  (Pl.  B,  2),  in  the  PUusa  de  Cortés,  at  the 
junction  (top  of  the  town)  of  the  Primera  Calle  de  Matamoroa  and  the 
Ave.  Mordos,  is  an  Orientalsort  of  kiosk  or  chapel  enclosing  a  polychrome 
fígure  of  the  Virgin  of  Gutidalupe.  Tradition  relates  that  a  son  of  Heman 
Coriéa  is  buried  here.  A  half  obliterated  inscription  relates  that  it  was 
erected  in  1538,  which  is  doubtful.  To  the  r.  is  a  eh.  in  oourse  of  erection. 
The  Jgleda  de  loa  Tepetaiea  (Pl.  C,  3),  on  the  erest  of  the  hill  at  the  top 
of  the  io  Caüe  dd  General  Ortega,  is  interesting  only  for  its  time-stained 
exteriőr,  with  its  still  stanch  buttresses  and  immensely  thick  walls. 
The  wheel  of  bells  in  the  interior  is  a  replica  of  that  at  the  Uuadalupe  eh. 
The  paintings  of  peraons  cured  by  the  special  intervention  of  the  Vir^n 
are  on  a  pM*  witn  those  at  Tlaltenango  (p.  448).  The  Iglesia  Calólica 
Mexicana  (Pl.  C,  3),  at  the  junction  of  the  Ío  Caüejon  de  Degoüado  and 
the  3<*  Ave.  de  Ouerrero,  is  unin teresting. 

Ezcursions.  Many  pleasant  excursions  are  possible  frQm 
Cnemavaca,  and  an  unusual  number  of  attractive  spots  lie 
within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  town.  An  automobilé  road 
(opened  in  1908)  connects  Cuernavaca  with  CuauhÜa,  de- 
scríbed  at  p.  466.  There  is  a  cab-stand  near  the  main  plaza 
(rates  $1  an  hr.  for  one  or  more  persona),  and  horses  and  burros 
can  always  be  had  by  applying  to  the  hotel  management.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  ha  ve  a  burro  driver  {arrieró)  come  along 
with  thesecontumacióusand  sleepy  beasts,  elsethey  may  refuse 
to  travel :  as  a  rule  their  services  are  included  in  the  animal's 
hire  —  $1  a  day :  i  price  for  i  day.  These  drivers,  usually 
bríght  young  boys,  act  very  well  as  guides:  —  25  c.  for  one 
person  or  50  c.  for  a  party  is  ample.  Horses  $2  to  $5  a  day;  $1 
for  short  trips. 

a.  To  El  Parane  Oarmen  Romsro  RnUo  de  Diaz  (commbnly  known 
as  El  Parque,  Pl.  D,  2),  the  source  of  much  of  the  water  whicn  courses 
through  the  town;  on  loot  in  lő  min.  The  park  lies  within  ^  M.  of  the 
rly.  station,  on  the  near  side.  We  proceed  to  the  top  of  the  town,  pass- 
ing  the  Correo  and  the  Mordos  baiha,  bear  to  the  r.  and  head  for  the  rly. 
station.  Near  the  íine  old  aciLedtbcto  is  the  public  laundry  {lavanderíá} 
where  many  lavanderas  are  usually  at  work  ruming  the  linen  of  the  towns- 
people.   We  pass  beneath  a  second  aqueduct,  climb  a  hill  contiguous  to 
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the  spot  where  lies  the  AmatiÜan  or  "stone  of  victory"  ^an  Indián  relic), 
then  paas  under  the  lee  of  a  ruined  chapel  standing  on  a  nill,  and  emeróe 
at  d  pargue,  a  cool,  tree-embowered  spot  with  many  fountains  of  bub- 
bling,  plunging  water.  The  wide  basins  are  equipped  with  sprayers  which 
throw  the  water  intő  the  air  and  produce  fíne  rainbow  effects.  Somé  of 
the  ojo8  de  agua  (water-eyes)  bubble  up  from  the  sand  and  resemble 
miniatűré  spouting  volcanoes.  Clumps  of  fine  bamboos,  stately  fresnos, 
and  many  willows  cast  a  grateful  shade  and  make  the  spot  restful  and 
attractive.  Passing  out  trhrough  the  gate  near  the  smali  house  at  the 
top  of  the  terrace  we  bear  to  the  1.,  ascend  the  hill  and  come  to  the 

CoLONiA  MiRAVAL  (Pl.  C,  2),  founded  in  1907.  The  CaUada  Leandro 
Valle  (from  the  rly.  station  to  the  town)  and  the  Porfírio  Diaz  Bridge 
(built  by  Government  at  a  oost  of  $őO,(X)0),  and  the  Chamilpa  fsorge  flank 
the  colon}'  on  the  town  side.  The  Paaeo,  or  main  highway,  is  bordered 
by  parterres  of  flowers,  and  the  three  glorietas  oommand  entrancing  views 
of  the  hills  and  valleys.  The  little  harranca  on  the  1.  with  its  Japanese 
bridges  and  graveled  path  is  attractive.  The  source  of  the  fíne  stream 
of  water  which  flows  through  the  CóUmia  is  in  the  hill  to  the  r.  of  the 
stone  bridge  spanning  the  harranca.  We  follöw  the  small  raised  and 
plastered  viaduct  which  curves  round  the  hill  to  the  r.  until  we  reach  a 
stone  casement  and  an  irón  gate.  The  main  tunnel  is  dry  and  clean, 
about  \  M.  long,  with  side  passages  which  admit  light  and  open  on  to  the 
harranca,  adown  which  one  gets  attractive  views.  Note  the  footprints 
of  the  foxes  and  other  small  quadrupeds  which  roam  the  tunnel  at  night. 
The  stream  was  struck  ia.  1907.  By  crossing  the  bridge  and  bearing  to 
the  r.  around  the  erest  of  the  hill,  we  emerge  on  the  Calzada  de  Tlalte- 
nango,  and  the  Pudilo  and  Church  (see  below)  lie  about  ^  M.  to  the  r. 
Retuming  through  Miraval,  we  descend  intő  the  tiny  harranca  along  the 
gravelled  foot-path,  foUow  the  course  of  the  stream,  pass  beneath  the 
acueductOt  and  emerge  on  the  main  road  to  Cuernavaca. 

b.  Ohnrob  and  Pneblo  of  Tlaitenango  (Pl.  B,  1),  3  M.  from  the  plazat 
over  a  broad  road  (Calzada  de  TlaUenango) ;  burro,  50  o.  A  good  pedes- 
trian  can  make  it  ín  f  hr.  We  foUow  the  Caüea  de  Matamoroa  to  the 
Plaza  de  Cortée,  and  continue  along  the  straight  road  leading  N.  The  eh. 
spire  is  visible  in  the  distance.  The  much  travelled  highway  was  formerly 
the  old  diligence  road  (or  Camino  Reál  of  the  Spaniards)  over  which  treas- 
ure  trains  went  from  the  capital  to  Acapulco.  Many  pack-burros  come  and 

?o,  somé  laden  with  long  pine  beams  (vigae)  from  the  woods  near  the 
V««  Marías;  beams  which  drag  along  the  ground  and  stir  up  clouds  of 
dúst.  Lines  of  small  houses  flank  the  roadway;  Miraval  is  on  the  r.  and 
the  old  Panteon  on  the  1.  Somé  fíne  old  fresnoa  and  aabinoa  overshadow 
the  quaint  fountain  in  the  triangular  plaza  which  faces  the  oh.  at  Tlalte' 
nango,  a  weaJth  of  flaming  Bougainvülaea  hangs  over  the  garden  walls,  and 
several  tall  pines  stand  in  the  eh.  yard,  to  the  r.  of  the  road.  A  bizarre 
tower  and  a  new  irón  balcony  (above  the  main  entranoe)  are  the  chief- 
features  of  the  eh.  exteriőr.  The  broad,  walled-in  átrium  is  paved  with 
grave-stones,  and  a  number  of  tombs  are  ranged  along  the  waliis  of  the  en- 
dosure.  The  most  prized  object  in  the  eh.,  which  is  dedicated  to  the San- 
Hsima  Virgen  dd  Pueblo  de  TlaUenango,  is  the  alieged  miraculous  fígure, 
which  stands  about  two  ft.  high,  on  a  fínely  chased  silver  vasé,  in  a  glass 
case  at  the  High  Altar.  It  is  elad  in  a  rich  yellow  embroider^  silk  skirt, 
embellished  with  ^old  lace  and  surmounted  by  athin  gold  orown.  At  the 
base  of  the  altar  is  a  picture,  in  low  relief,  depieting  a  group  of  friars  and 
Indians  discovering  tne  image,  whose  authenticity  was  recognized  by  a 
Papai  Bull  of  Popé  Gregory  XVI,  of  June  14, 1836. 

The  interior  of  the  eh.  with  its  single  nave  and  white  and  gold  altar 
is  clean  and  attractive.  The  sanctuary  appears  to  be  the  chosen  battle- 
ground  of  the  cockerels  of  the  pueblo,  who  adiust  their  differences  there 
and  leave  not  a  little  of  their  plumage  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  The 
ohapel  at  the  1.  of  the  main  altar  has  somé  eurious  paper  fígures  of  anti- 
quated  ehildren,  sheep,  horses  and  goats.  The  most  interesting  si^ht, 
after  the  fígure  of  the  Santíeima,  is  the  lot  of  lőO  or  more  crude  paint- 
ings  hanging  beneath  the  organ-loft  just  within  the  doorway.  They  are 
manifesth'  the  work  of  somé  village  sign-painter  with  a  meagre  ezperi- 
ence,  and  they  appear  to  form  a  oomprehensive  directory  of  the  prole- 
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tariat.  The  colors,  the  lack  of  perspective,  and  the  cnide  workmanship 
are  distressful.  Somé  of  the  pictures  show  men  and  women  on  sick  beds, 
or  in  the  act  of  fallíng^  ofT  bridges,  being  run  over  by  wagons,  attacked 
by  bandidos,  bumed,  bitten  bydogs,  andotherwise  maltreated:  the  whole 
forming  a  category  of  crime,  misery  and  accident  difficult  to  associate 
with  the  annals  of  so  small  and  somnolent  a  place.  Each  picture  bears 
a  miniatűré  of  the  Virgin  of  Tlaltenanqo  or  of  GttadalwDe,  and  the  in- 
scription  telis  of  marvellous  escapes  and  cures  brought  aoout  at  eriticai 
moments  by  these  benign  patronesses.  As  tokens  of  gratitude  aAd 
esteem  the  "  cured  "  ones  have  left  wads  of  hair,  photographs,  —  somé 
of  which  look  as  if  taken  by  Daguerre  himself,  — eara  of  corn,  greeo-giass 
goggles,  erutches,  and  specimens  of  chirography  anything  but  flattering 
to  the  talent  of  the  village  pedagogue.  Át  a  table  nearby  are  sold  pic- 
tures of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Tlcdtenango,  and  ribbons  giving  the  exact 
measurement  of  her  head. 

Before  essaying  the  retum  joumey,  proceed  to  the  top  of  the  hill  be- 
yond  the  eh.  and  enjoy  the  splendid  panoráma  of  the  vallev  and  the 
encircling  hills.  The  structure  to  the  r.  of  the  road  in  the  distance  is 
ihe  Hacienda  de  Buena  Vista,  wherean  excellent  cane  brandy*  or  aguar- 
diente.,  is  made.  The  church  among  the  trees  to  the  1.  is  Santa  Maria, 
the  choice  of  the  Indians  but  with  no  interesting  features;  that  to  the 
r.  is  the  Chapel  of  Chamüpa.  The  little  puéblo  at  the  erest  of  the  hill  is 
Huichüac^  long  a  post-station  on  the  road  between  Cuemavaca  and 
Mexico  City. 

c.  El  Salto  de  San  Antonlo  (St.  Anthony's  Falls),  a  pleasant  walk 
3  M.  to  the  W.  (Pl.  A,  4).  Guide  unnecessary.  Carriage  lor  the  round 
trip  $1-1.50;  horse  $1  for  the  a.  m.  Burro  50  c.  In  any  case  the  last 
fífth  of  the  ioumey  outward  must  be  made  on  foot  as  the  road  is  too 
precipitous  for  either  horse  or  vehicle.  Carriages  f^o  and  come  the  same 
way;  pedestrians  usually  choose  for  the  outward  joumey  a  picturesque 
route  (see  below*)  unavailable  for  horse  or  carriage,  and  retum  by  the 
highway.  We  proceed  to  the  S.-E.  corner  of  the  Borda  Garden,  tum 
sharplv  to  the  r.  and  follow  the  narrow,  cobble-paved  lane  —  Callejon 
de  la  Borda  —  which  dips  down  hill  and  flanks  the  side  wall  of  the  gar- 
den. At  the  base  of  the  mirador  at  the  S.-W.  corner  of  the  garden  is  a 
junction  of  four  foot-paths:  we  choose  the  one  which  descends  (W.) 
mto  the  ravine  and  leads  to  the  old  viaducto  spanning  the  barranca. 
The  view  from  this  point,  up  and  down  the  gorge  and  to  the  blue  mts. 
that  cut  the  8.  sky  íine,  is  very  attractive.  For  three  centuries  or  more 
this  weather-beaten  old  bridge  (built  by  the  order  of  Cortés,  and  still  an 
admirably  preserved  example  of  the  solidity  of  Spanish  masonry),  has 
withstood  the  assaults  of  time  and  of  the  earthquakes  which  frequently 
shake  the  district.  It  is  tinted  gray  with  the  coloring  of  ages,  but  looks 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  witheringtouch  of  time  and  to  stand  up  for 
another  century  or  so.  It  was  over  this  gulch  that  the  Spaniards  and 
their  Tlaxcalan  allies  scrambled  to  the  defeat  of  the  Tlahuican  defenders 
of  the  town.  The  rather  stiffish  climb  up  the  opposite  hillside  is  a  bit 
wearisome  for  ladies,  but  once  on  the  erest  of  the  hill  we  secure  a  íine 
retrospective  view  of  the  town  beyond  the  ravine«  of  the  deep  barranca 
brijght  with  wild  flowers  and  green  with  many  banana  trees,  and  of  the 
noisy  little  rivulet  chuming  and  bubbling  its  way  to  lower  levels.  Half- 
way  up  the  hill,  on  the  r..  is  an  Indián  hut  where  several  native  potters 
can  be  seen  fashioning  the  crude  ware  for  which  the  region  is  locally 
celebrated.  Groups  of  bright-eyed  Indián  girls  bearing  tall  crates  of 
earthenware  on  tneir  shoulders  are  often  met  wending  their  way  town- 
ward. 

The  time-stained  Indián  church  'of  San  Antonio,  with  a  pink  faiadé 
and  a  stuffy  (and  unin teresting)  interior,  stands  at  the  r.  of  the  path 
where  it  intersects  the  San  Antonio  road.  We  follow  this  highway  (N.) 
between  lines  of  small  potteries  where  many  Indians  are  at  work.  A 
stream  of  cool  watfer  flows  by  the  roadside  and  serves  as  a  laundry  to  the 
families  of  the  neighborhood,  beside  supplying  them  with  drinking  wa- 
ter.  The  quaint  huts  of  the  natives  stand  in  clean-swept  yards,  beneath 
flowering  trees,  under  which  are  mats  with  drying  cofifee.  Naked  chil- 
dren,  noisy  turkeys,  pariah  dogs,  chirping  birds,  and  hee-hawing  burros; 
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walls  covered  -with  flaming  cacti,  a  wealth  of  red  and  white  roses,  of 
oleanders,  papayas,  mangoes,  and  scarlet  coifee-berries  are  ever  present 
features.  The  natives  are  as  a  rule  gentle,  industríous,  obiiging  and 
reticent.  The  smaller  pieces  of  pottery  cost  10-25  c;  water-bottles  with 
crude  decorations  of  broken  glass,  37-75  c.  Better  pieces  can  generally 
be  found  in  the  Cuemavaca  markét,  where  a  wider  selection  is  possible. 
Bargaining  always  necessary. 

About  i  M.  from  the  church  we  corae  to  a  lane  which  leads  downward 
to  the  1.    Carriages  stop  here.   The  falls  are  within  10  min.  walk.    We 
follow  the  fence  as  it  trends  to  the  1.  and  continue  along  the  narrow, 
rocky  road  to  a  lane  between  stone  walls  overhung  with  vines.   To.  the 
r.  is  a  large  yard  with  a  pottery  establishment.   Beyond  a  point  in  the 
1.  wall,  where  wooden  bars  give  ingress  to  a  pasture,  stands  a  big  tree 
half  embedded  in  the  stones.    The  nighway  descends  precipitately  intő 
the  barranca,  but  instead  of  following  it  we  climb  the  wall  (to  the  1.) 
and  thread  a  narrow  but  well-defined  path  along  the  brink  of  the  gorge. 
The  path  soon  ends  at  a  short  series  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  hillside.    A 
windmg  path  crosses  a  succession  of  terraces  cut  from  the  over-hanging 
cliffs;  continuing  beneath  them  we  emerge  on  a  rocky  platform  over- 
looking  the  pooL   Here  we  obtain  a  beautiful  view  of  the  cascade  as  it 
plunges  over  the  cliff  and  drops  to  the  dark,  bubbling  pool  below.  Nu- 
merous  song  birds  make  their  home  in  the  dense  undergrowth  about  this 
cool  oasis,  and  the  walls  contain  many  small  lizards  (harmless).   If  there 
are  snakes  in  the  vicinity  they  usually  keep  discreetly  in  the  background. 
To  the  lover  of  nature's  beautiful  extravagances,  this  is  a  charming  spot 
to  visit  and  re-visit.   It  needs  only  a  quaint  pagoda,  a  dainty  tea-house, 
or  a  Shinto  shrine  to  make  it  a  transplanted  bit  of  old  Japán,  for  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  style  of  landscape  which  far-eastern  painters  de- 
light  to  reproduce  on  porcelain  or  on  screens  and  bizarre  lacquer  trays 
or  stands. 

The  stroll  homeward  usually  adds  a  succession  of  pretty  vistas  and 
contrasts  to  the  joumey.  The  splendors  of  a  semi-tropical  sunset  are 
generally  seen  to  great  advantage  from  the  erest  of  the  hill,  and  the  charm 
and  restfulness  of  the  twilight  are  enhanced  by  the  picturesque  fígures 
of  Indians  hurrying  homeward  across  the  fíelds.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  lane  with  the  Camino  de  San  Antonio  we  may  retum  whence  we  came, 
or,  which  is  better,  diyersify  the  way,  bear  to  the  1.  and  follow  the  car- 
riage  road  to  the  quaint  old  Panteon,  with  its  tangle  of  shrubbery  and 
its  single  shaded  walk.  Here  the  calzada  bends  sharply  to  the  r.,  mérges 
intő  an  old  Spanish  military  road  and  crosses  the  barranca  over  a  stone 
bridge.  (By  continuing  along  the  main  highway  pást  the  cemetery  gate, 
and  crossing  the  hills  to  the  r.,  we  come  to  the  Calzada  de  TUxUenango, 
with  Miraval  on  the  r.)  Far  to  the  r.  of  the  bridge  is  the  old  vittducto 
which  we  traversed  on  the  outward  joumey.  Proceeding  along  the  bridge 
and  climbing  the  opposite  slope,  we  thread  the  Callea  de  Alpuche  to  the 
Ave.  Mordos.  Crossing  this,  and  the  small  Plaza  de  Zar<igoza,  then  en- 
tering  the  Segunda  Ccule  de  DegoUado,  we  soon  emerge  at  its  intersection 
with  the  Ave.  de  Matamoroe.  The  Plaza  Juarez  is  at  the  r. 

d.  Olmroli  of  Ohapnltepeo  (Pl.  E.  3),  about  3  M  from  the  Plaza 
Juarez.  Beyond  the  eh.  (^  M.)  is  a  wild  and  shaded  spot.  La  Fuente 
(the  fountain),  where  a  brawling  brook  boils  and  tumbles  across  the 
nighway  and  rushes  away  beneath  a  tangle  of  vegetation.  Best  reached 
on  foot,  as  the  carriage  ride  would  invite  a  jolting  one  would  not  soon 
forget.  Burro  50  c.  A  fairly  good  foot-path  flanks  the  roadside;  time 
about  1  hr.  from  the  hotel.  Guide  unnecessary.  The  country  is  s^el 
the  spires  of  Cuemavaca  are  always  in  sight,  and  the  people  one  meets 
are  polite  and  inoffensive.  Children  enjoy  this  excursion,  as  they  can 
wade  the  shallow  brook  and  pick  brilliant  wild-flowers  by  the  roadside. 
Beyond  la  fuente  the  alieged  highway  is  worse  than  iniquitous,  and  recalla 
the  whimsical  lament  ofthe  poet:  "The  valleys  are  gardens  of  Edén, 
but  the  roads  are  those  of  Heli." 

We  follow  the  street  that  dips  pctst  the  Palacio  de  Cortée  on  the  clock- 
tower  side,  cross  the  depression  flanked  by  the  quaint  homes  of  the 
natives,  and  climb  the  rocky  road  to  the  erest  of  the  hill.  In  a  garden  at 
the  l.  are  two  fine  emperor  palms  whoae  plumed  heads  rise  high  above 
the  enclosing  walls.    As  we  quit  the  town,  the  country  road  paases 
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between  low  walls  of  volcaxiic  stone  which  eaclose  gardens  idealized  by 
handsome  flowering  trees  and  ahrubs.  Far  to  the  1.  is  the  rly.  station. 
On  certain  stretches  of  this  highway  the  air  is  perennially  balmy  with 
fragrant  orange-blossoms,  and  the  yellow  globular  fruit.  can  be  seen 
hanging  low  over  the  roof-trees  of  the  native  nuts.  Coffee,  lemons,  man- 
goes,  zapotes,  and  a  hőst  of  fine  fruits  grow  in  wanton  profusion,  usually 
amid  a  wealth  of  double-red  and  dregs-of-wine  roses  that  would  make 
the  fortune  of  a  metropolitan  florist.  The  country  is  crossed  and  recrossed 
by  tinkling  streams  01  mountain  water,  and  the  abundance  of  moisture, 
an  ardent  sun  and  a  rich  soil  combine  to  produce  a  flóra  delightful  and 
almost  endless  in  variety.  Somé  of  these  flowers  are  unknown  to  other 
climes  and  somé  bear  Indián  names  quite  unpronounceable  by  foreign 
tongues.  Notable  among  them  are  thebeautiful  YoloxochiÜ  (p.  443)  and 
the  Izguizochül,  the  latter  with  a  fragrance  akin  to  that  of  a  musk-rose. 
Floripondio8  (a  Peruvian  flower)  abound  and  contrast  sharply  with  the 
omnipresent,  brilliant  Flór  de  la  Noche  Buena.  Thebright  crimson  berries 
.of  the  ooffee-tree  are  almost  hidden  by  the  white.  star-like  blossoms  of 
unformed  fruit,  for  in  this  generous  dimate  trees  and  shrubs  often  bear 
flowers  on  one  branch  and  fruit  on  another.  The  district  is  the  haunt 
of  many  iridescent  humming-birds  (comp.  p.  217).  The  snow-capped 
cone  of  Popocatepetl  looms  grandly  aheaa. 

The  Churck  of  Cfiapidtepec  imparts  the  impression  of  an  edifíce  long 
used  by  the  "quality,"  tnen  presented  to  the  Indians.  The  exteriőr 
decorations  are  those  of  a  crazy-quilt.  The  body  is  pink,  —  a  favorité 
Indián  color,  —  the  single  tower  is  pink  and  blue,  the  nuge  wooden  door 
is  a  dirty  yellow  and  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  stained  with  a  tint  that 
only  centuries  can  impart.  The  interior  is  not  worth  looking  at.  Strang- 
ers  will  do  well  to  rest  oontent  with  an  exteriőr  view,  sinoe  small-pox 
(viruda)  sometimes  ravages  this  region  and  the  afilicted  Indians,  always 
overburdened  with  a  bizarre  entomological  congress,  take  all  their  sor- 
rows  to  the  feet  of  their  patron  saint. 

To  come  to  La  Fuente  we  continue  along  the  highway  till  it  surmounts 
the  next  hill  and  dips  intő  the  valley  beyond.  When  halfway  up  the 
opposite  slope  we  tum  sharjply^  to  the  r.  and  descend  intő  the  ravine 
wnence  comes  the  sound  of  smging  waters.  On  the  far  side  of  the  stream 
is  a  time-stained  Spanish  aqueduct.  The  restfulness  of  the  sjsot,  the 
view  of  the  environmg  foliage  and  of  the  giant  trees  is  attractive  and 
well  repays  one  for  the  joumey.  Many  lovely  fems  ^row  near  the  cool 
water,  and  scarlet  coÉfee-berries  are  as  thick  as  "high-blues"  in  New 
England.  After  the  torrent  falls  over  the  incline  at  the  base  of  the  road- 
way,  it  spreads  in  a  miniatűré  rapid  which  sings  and  whimpers  on  its 
way  to  jom  the  mother  stream  at  a  lower  levél;  furnishing,  in  its  travels, 
water  and  power  to  the  old  sugar-mill  of  AÜacomulco,  described  below. 

e.  The  Sll|:ar-Mill  of  Atlaoomillco  was  founded  by  Heman  Corlés 
in  1535,  and  is  oonsequently  the  oldest  crushing-mill  {ingenio  de  azucar) 
on  the  continent.  The  structure  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  Pueblo  de 
AUacomidco,  a  mere  cluster  of  mud  huts  2  míles  E.  of  the  Cuemavaca 
plaza.  A  good  walker  can  make  the  journey  in  two  hrs.  Burro,  50  c. 
The  stable-boy  who  accompanies  the  animál  as  a  driver  (fee  of  25  c. 
advisable)  wili  make  an  acceptable  guide.  If  the  trip  is  made  in  the  főre- 
noon  a  broad-brimmed  hat  is  almost  indispensable,  as  on  the  homeward 
trip  the  sun  beats  fuU  on  the  back  of  the  neck.  Acapacingo,  the  Emperor 
Maximilián 's  country  residence,  can  be  visited  on  the  retum  joumey  by 
making  a  short  detour  to  the  1.  The  trip  to  both  places  can  be  made  com- 
^ortably  on  burro-back  (50  c.  inclusive)  and  without  haste  in  one  fore- 
noon.  The  panorámás  from  the  crests  of  the  hills  are  beguiling 

We  follow  the  road  which  leads  pást  the  W.  (left)  end  of  Cortés*  Palace, 
cross  the  barrancat  climb  the  opposite  slope  and  bear  sharply  to  the  r., 
skirting  the  gorge.  The  volcanoes  loom  ahead  and  the  myriad  wild-roses, 
flaming  coffee,  and  BovgainvüLcBa  relieve  the  toiisomeness  of  the  road. 
The  long  bridge  (JPuente  de  Aguüa)  which  we  cross  just  before  reaching 
the  mill  {moUno)  was  once  the  favorité  resort  of  bandidos.  The  mill,  a 
long,  rambling  structure,  terminating  at  the  S.  in  a  small  chapel,  bears 
the  marks  of  great  age.  Here  sugár  was  crushed  from  the  cane  85  years 
before  the  Mayflower  anchored  in  Plyraouth  Harbor.  The  walls  around 
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the  workmea's  huts  are  made  of  discarded  pottersj  moulds  in  which  the 
püones  (cones)  of  sugár  are  förmed.  Sugár  is  still  made  here  for  the 
owner  of  the  property,  the  Duke  of  Terra  Nova  y  MorUdeone,  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Great  Captain.  The  vast  fíelds  whence  the  cane  is 
obtained  stretch  away  eastward  from  the  town.  We  pasa  beneath  the 
ereat  arched  entrance  (no  permit  necessary  and  no  fees)  midway  of  the 
Building  and  cross  the  patw  to  the  cane-crushing  department  (tablet), 
added  in  1852-53.  Ali  that  part  of  the  edifice  to  the  r.  of  the  entrance 
is  modern.  The  bronzé  bell  aswing  above  the  office  of  the  administrador 
is  modem  and  is  used  to  call  the  men  from  the  fíelds.  The  crushing 
season  is  between  Jan.  and  July;  the  juice  not  distilled  intő  agtuirdierUe 
(brandy)  is  poured  intő  pottery  cones  set  in  a  framework  in  the  floor 
and  allowed  to  crystallize  intő  the  vüones  of  commerce.  Ck>mcobs  and 
bagasse  are  bumed  as  fuel  under  tne  greát  boilers.  The  water  which 
courses  through  the  mill  comes  from  La  Fuertte  (see  i>.  451). 

/.  Aoapaoll^O  (Maximilián 's  one-time  country  residence),  see  above 
and  comp.  Pl.  E,  4.  We  return  along  the  main  road  from  the  sugar-mill 
to  its  intersection  with  a  by-path  leading  (^  M.)  to  Acapacingo,  near  a 
quaint  chapel  surrounded  by  a  wealth  of  flowering  trees.  Facmg  this  is 
a  tile-co vered  gateway  and  the  inscription  '' Antigtta  Ca^a  dd  Emperador 
Maximülano.*'  A  bi-lin^ual  sign  fastened  to  the  ^ate-post  advises  that 
an  entrance  fee  of  25  c.  is  charged.  Only  an  imperial  caprice  could  have 
induced  the  harassed  Emperor  to  desert  the  restful  house  in  the  Borda 
garden  for  this  damp  and  tawdry  bungalow.  There  is  nothing  to  see  but 
a  tumble-down  shooting-lodge,  and  a  swimming-pool,  once  the  delight, 
it  is  said,  of  the  Empress  Carlota.  The  historical  association  is  all  that 
makes  the  place  interesting.  We  return  by  a  narrow  lane  much  smoother 
than  the  hi^hway  to  Atlacomvlco.  After  a  few  tums,  with  the  town  spires 
aiways  in  sight,  we  re-enter  CuemaTmca  along  the  road  which  parallels 
the. palacio  in  the  rear. 

g.  The  Teocalli  of  Tepoztepec,  near  the  Indián  jauéblo  of  TepozÜaut 
can  be  reached  from  El  Parque  station  (p.  435),  but  Citemavaca  is  usually 
made  the  starting-point,  aa  better  horses  are  obtainable  here  and  the 
trip  can  be  planned  to  greater  advantage.  One  fuU  day  is  sufficient  for 
the  round  trip.  Charges  for  horses  and  guide  about  the  same  as  to 
Xochicalco  (p.  453).  The  ruins  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  citadel 
(templo  y  ciiModda)  poised  on  the  summit  of  acerro  wnich  rises  1,200  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  plain  and  commands  a  splendid  panoráma  of  this 
and  the  distant  valley.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
TlaJiuicas  (a  Nahiuitl  tribe  which  peopled  Cuemavaca  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  in  vasion)  about  the  year  1200.  The  temvló  which  once  occupied 
the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  now  almost  obliterated,  only  the  walls  remain- 
ing.  ín  the  lower  apartments  are  the  ruins  of  a  fountain,  and  a  brasero 
where  aromatic  resins  were  bumed  as  incense  to  the  gods.  When  this 
enclosure  was  cleared  of  débris  (1895)  somé  copper  vessels  and  many 
obsidian  arrow-heads  were  found  —  the  latter  evidently  launched  bv 
besiegers  against  the  def enders  of  the  place.  At  the  base  of  the^  lower  wall 
is  a  huge  stone  ben  eh  with  somé  notable  carvings  in  bas-relief ;  among 
them  a  fígure  representing  a  tobacco-pouch  (aücUaxtli)  in  the  form  of  a 
tiger's  jaw  with  a  fastenin|c  (malinalt)  represented  by  a  clinched  claw. 
In  the  N.  wall,  embedded  m  the  plaster  which  holds  the  huge  volcanic 
stones  together,  were  found  many  arrow-heads  of  volcanic  glass.  The 
main  temple  once  contained  a  locally  celebrated  Indián  idol,  Ome-toxÜit 
or  two-rabbits,  the  god  of  inebriety,  to  which  came  piljB;rims  from  many 
distant  places.  The  idol  was  dethroned,  broken  intő  bits  and  buried  by» 
the  Spanish  Friars  in  1523.  A  number  of  nonsensical  legends  refer  to  a 
powerful  cacique,  one  Tepoxtecatl,  who  is  said  to  have  dwelt  here  in  ages 
pást,  and  to  have  been  renowned  for  an  unusual  prowess.  Every  year  on 
a  certain  day  (a  movable  feast)  the  Tepoztlan  viilagers  (who  speak  pure 
Nahuall)  hold  a  sham  battle  to  commemorate  the  valor  of  this  departed 
cacique,  and  the  credulous  Indián  women  bring  flowers  to  the  temple. 
A  wooden  tower,  representing  the  teocalli,  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
plaza,  and  around  it  are  raised  shacks  supposed  to  be  the  viliág  of  the 
enemy.  Squads  of  Indians  elad  as  warriors  assault  the  position  only  to  be 
beaten  off.  The  performance  winds  up  in  a  drunken  orgy.   Of  greater 
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interest  to  the  visitor  is  the  Musbo  db  Tbpoztlan  (free),  housed  in  an 
ancient  chapel  known  as  the  house  of  Martin  Cortés,  and  alsó  aa  the 
Casa  de  la  Cadena  (house  of  the  chain)  because  of  a  curíous  bit  of  Indián 
sculpture  above  the  doorway.  This  house  (wherein  the  son  of  the  Great 
Gaptain  is  said  to  have  lived)  probably  dates  from  1540. 

h.  The  Oerro  ^a  Xoollioaíoo  (hill  of  the  flowers),  near  the  Indián 
village  of  Xochicalco^  6  leagues  (18  M.)  to  the  W.  from  Cuemavaca.  The 
journey  can  be  planned  to  better  advantage  after  consulting  the  hotel 
manager,  as  he  will  be  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  the 
stableman,  with  whom  bargaining  is  necessary.  The  usual  faré  by  a  coche 
that  will  hold  two  or  more  persons  is  $10;  a  horse  S3  to  $5  according  to 
the  demand.  However  one  may  travel  it  is  a  long,  wearisome  day's 
journey.  The  start  from  the  hotel  should  be  made  early  in  the  a.  m.  as 
lour  or  five  hours  are  required  to  reach  the  ruins,  which  can  be  inspected 
and  the  return  trip  made  the  same  afternoon.  To  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings  an  arrangement  should  be  reached  with  the  stableman  covering 

Eossible  delays.  Fee  to  the  guide  $2,  but  he  should  be  made  to  furnish 
is  own  horse.  The  road  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  unrepair  and  three 
deepish  barrancojt  are  crossed  in  the  going.  A  succession  of  nondescript 
Indián  hamlets,  Buaax-haciendas,  and  scraggy  wooded  patches  are  the 
saÜent  features  in  the  landscape.  The  Hacienda  of  Cortés,  3^  M.  from 
Cuernavaca  on  the  Xochicalco  Road,  can  be  included  in  the  above  trip  at 
no  extra  cost.  It  is  within  easy  walkingdistance  of  0.  (Horse  for  the  round 
trip  $1,  with  a  small  fee  to  the  guide.)  The  hacienda  offers  but  little  of 
interest.  The  house  is  old  and  mellowed  by  time  and  the  environment  is 
not  unusual. 

The  ruins  crown  the  summit  of  a  hill  whose  point  ríses  somé  300  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  country.  "Who  the  builders  of  this^  pyramid 
were,  no  one  can  teli.  There  is  no  tradition  of  them,  or  of  their  temple. 
When  fírst  disco vered  {Cortés  and  his  men  travelled  pafit  here  in  1620 
on  their  way  to  Cuernavaca  and  they  were  the  first  white  men  to  visit 
the  ruins),  no  one  knew  to  what  it  had  been  devoted,  or  who  had  built 
it.  It  has  outlasted  both  history  and  memory.  No  one  who  examines 
the  íigures  with  which  it  is  covered  can  fail  to  connect  the  designs  with 
the  people  who  dwelt  and  worshipped  in  the  palaces  and  temples  of 
Uxmal  (p.  680)  and  Palenque  (p.  667).  The  base  of  the  eminence  on  which 
the  ruin  standig  is  surrounaed  by  the  very  distinct  remains  of  a  deep  and 
wide  ditch;  its  summit  is  attained  by  fíve  spirál  terraces;  the  walls  that 
support  them  are  built  of  stone  joined  by  cement,  and  are  still  quite 
percet,  and  at  regular  distances,  as  if  to  buttress  these  terraces,  tiiere 
are  remains  of  bulwarks  shaped  liké  the  bastions  of  a  fortification.  The 
summit  of  the  hill  is  a  wide  esplanade,  on  the  eastem  side  of  which  are 
still  perceptible  three  truncated  cones,  resembling  the  turntdi  found 
among  many  similar  ruins  in  Mexico.  El  Castiüo  (castle),  on  the  top  of 
the  last  terrace,  is  a  rectangular  building,  measuring  above  the  phnth 
64  ft.  long  by  68  deep  on  the  western  points,  and  faces  in  exact  cor- 
respondence  with  the  cardinal  points.  The  hill  on  which  the  castiUo 
rests  commands  the  whole  valley.  savé  for  anotjier  cerro  to  the  east,  and 
a  commanding  view  is  had  of  tne  surrounding  hill  and  plain,  thickly 
covered  with  volcanic  débris,  and  barrancas  everywhere  dividing  the 
surface.  Two  lovely  lakes  lie  far  to  the  S.  This  cerro  is  directly  S.  from 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  lights  of  the  people  who  occupied  it  must 
have  guided  the  ancient  Aztecs  as  they  came  from  their  capital,  going 
south,  for  it  is  in  full  view  from  the  mountains.  The  stones  of  the  crown- 
ing  surface  are  laid  upon  each  other  without  cement,  and  kept  in  place 
by  their  weight  alone;  and  as  the  sculpture  of  a  figure  is  seen  to  run  over 
several  of  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  bas-relief  work  was  cut 
after  the  pyramid  was  erected.  Stones  7  ft.  in  length  by  nearly  three  in 
breadth  are  seen  here,  and  all  the  great  blocks  of  porpnyry  which  com- 
posed  the  building,  and  perhaps  encased  the  entire  cerro,  were  brought 
írom  a  distance,  and  bome  up  a  hill  three  hundred  ft.  in  height."  Be- 
neath  the  structure  on  the  summit  is  a  series  of  cavems  opened  about 
fifty  years  ago.  According  to  an  Indián  tradition  they  extend  beneath 
the  mts.  surrounding  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  connect  with  the  much 
venerated  cave  of  the  Cerro  de  TeuÜi,  near  Laké  Chalco  and  the  pueblo 
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of  Tulyáhtialco,  as  well  as  with  the  cavems  of  Cacáhnamilpa  (described 
below),  —  which  is  highly  improbable.  The  superstitious  Indians  alsó 
believe  these  subterranean  rooms  to  be  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  their 
ancestors  and  they  resist  any  attempt  to  explore  them.  Any  one  "who 
essays  to  enter  is  told  that  they  are  iníested  with  scorpions  and  venomous 
serpents  (which  is  not  unlikely)  and  this  warning  usually  chilis  the  ardor 
of  the  investigator.  Old  explorers  mention  a  greal  room  with  a  high 
cui)ola  of  cut  stone  and  a  passage-way  leading  to  the  temple  above.  The 
main  cavern  is  spoken  of  as  90  ft.  in  length  with  a  floor  of  very  hard  and 
smooth  cement.  It  was  doubtless  used  as  a  store-room,  as  it  is  believed 
the  Aztecs  used  the  buildings  as  fortifications,  when  they  were  lords  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Their  commanding  position  and  their  massive- 
ness  foster  this  belief.  The  Sfjaniards  used  the  ruins  at  one  time  as  a 
reíinery.  Manjr  of  the  neighborine  hacienda  houses  are  erected  with  stone 
taken  from  this  ancient  pile.  The  carvings  are  those  of  warriors,  ser- 
pents, birds,  animals  and  plants.  Many  are  still  well  preserved,  although 
unknown  centuries  may  have  olapsed  since  the  chisel  of  the  Indián 
sculptor  brought  them  mto  being.  The  absence  of  sharp  climatic  con- 
trasts  preserves  them,  as  frosts  —  the  enemy  of  all  stone-work  —  are  al- 
most unknown.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  a  number  of  caves:  in  one  of 
them  is  a  so-called  Grotto  of  the  Sun,  so  named  by  the  Tetlama  Indians 
because  on  certain  days  the  sun's  rays  i^enetrate  to  the  cavern  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof .  A  Mexican  archseologist  has  recently  discovered  an  al- 
.  leged  Rosetta  Stone,  on  one  of  the  adjacent  hills,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tamed  that  it  may  lead  to  the  deciphering  of  the  hierogljrphs  on  the  castle 
walls.  A  reproduction,  in  wood,  of  the  temple  which  once  crowned  the 
hill  may  be  studied  at  the  National  Museum  at  Mex.  City.  (See  p.  298.) 

i.  The  Cacahuamilpa  Cavems,  30  M.  to  the  S.-W.  of  Cuer- 
navaca^  in  the  State  oí  Gverrero,  Distrito  de  Álarcon  and 
Municipalidad  de  TetipaCj  lie  somé  85  M.  to  the  Southwest  of 
Mexico  City  and  are  the  largest  known  caves  (cttevas)  in  Mexico. 

The  trip  from  Cuemavaca  means  3  days'  hard  riding,  on  horseback 
(the  road  is  impracticable  for  wheeled  vehicles),  or  4  days  if  taken  lei- 
surely.  This  allows  for  one  day  in  which  to  inspect  the  cavems.  Horse, 
with  guide,  $ő  a  day  (inclusive).  Ck>nsult  the  hotel  manager  before  com- 
leting  arrangements  for  the  trip.  Look  well  to  the  saddle,  for  if  it  is 
ard  and  uncovered  it  will  interiere  materially  with  the  pleasure  of  the 
trip.  The  ruins  of  Xochicalco  can  be  inspected  by  the  way,  as  the  C<p- 
canvuimü'pa  region  lies  bevond.  The  traveller  is  counselled  to  secure  a 
letter  (easily  obtainable)  from  the  Govemor  of  Mordos  SUUe  or  from  the 
Jefe  PoUtico  of  Cuemavaca  (both  reside  in  C),  granting  permission  to 
visit  the  caves.  Without  such  a  letter  (which  is  the  fírst  tning  the  Jefe 
at  CacaJiuamilpa  asks  for)  one  is  apt  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  by 
the  primitive  lolks,  and  to  be  refused  admittance.  Besides,  one  is  quite 
likely  to  receive  a  raw  hint  to  the  effect  that  the  countrv  looks  better 
without  him.    With  thé  letter  —  which  serves  as  an  aaditional  safe- 

fjuard  —  one  receives  a  characteristic  Mexican  welcome,  and  food  and 
odging  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Leaving  Cuemavaca  we  proceed  to  Xochi- 
calco (p.  453),  bevond  which  the  country  is  wild  and  in  somé  places  very 
hilly.  The  cane-nelds  roundabout  were  planted  originally  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cortés. 

Cacahuamilpa,  in  the  Indián  tongue  a  place  where  cacahucUes  (pea- 
nuts)  grow,  is  an  Indián  hamlet  perched  on  the  slope  of  the  footnills 
jutting  out  from  a  commanding  rangé  of  mts.  which  separates  the  states 
of  Guerrero  and  Mordos.  A  few  diminutive  houses,  a  tiny  church  and 
one  or  more  straggling  callejonea  are  the  chief  features  of  the  place.  The 
road  to  the  cave  slopes  sharply  and  winds  through  several  rocky  defiles 
before  bringing  up  at  the  entrance  —  discovered  in  1835  by  officers  who 
had  tracked  a  criminal  hither.  The  higher  slopes  of  the  hills  are  bleak, 
but  many  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  flourish  in  the  warm  depths  of  the 
barrancas,  through  which  plunge  and  swirl  somé  cool  mountam  streams. 
The  temperature  of  the  cavern  is  about  27°  Centigrade;  the  entrance  is 
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a  splendid  portai,  somé  70  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  wide  with  rocks  so  symmet- 
ricall^  disposed  ihat  the  whole  looks  liké  the  work  of  somé  builder  of 
titanic  arches.  The  great  vauit  slopes  downward  and  is  lighted  at  the 
far  end  by  flarin/s  torches  held  high  by  the  Indián  guide.  Pickine  our 
way  down  a  dechvity  150  ft.  or  more  we  come  to  a  comparatively  levél 
Bpace  dotted  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  carved  by  running  water  intő 
many  grotesque  forms.  Numerous  stalactites  pend  from  tne  roof  and 
sérve  as  conauits  for  rotund  drops  of  lime-impregnated  water.  The 
oaprice  of  visitors  and  explorers  has  divided  this  gallery,  as  well  as  those 
which  follow,  intő  halls  iaaiaa)  with  fantastic  and  arbitrary  titles:  the 
first  is  the  Sala  dd  Chivo  named  for  an  agglomeration  of  stala^mites 
resembling  a  huge  goat  —  the  terror  of  the  Indians,  who  believed  it  was 
enchanted  {encarUado)^  until  somé  one  broke  and  carried  off  its  head. 
The  soía  is  somé  200  ft.  long,  70  ft.  wide  and  150  ft.  highrandthe  walls 
show  green  and  orange  tints;  great  sheets  of  stalactites  which  resemble 
phantom-like  trees,  pyramids,  columns  and  whatnot,  pend  from  the 
roof.  The  next,  or  Scía  dd  Muerto,  once  contained  a  humán  skeleton 
half-covered  with  crystalline  deposits,  discovered  by  the  first  exploring 
party  to  enter  the  cavem.  The  JSala  de  los  Organos,  one  of  the  fínest  yet 
opened,  is  a  vast  amphitheatre  with  a  hu^  stalactite  resembling  an 
organ,  and  with  many  irregular  stones  which  a  lively  imagination  can 
easily  convert  intő  benőhes  andseats;  here  the  stalactites  give  forth  a 
clear,  bell-like  note  when  struck.  The  Sálon  de  las  Palmeras  contains 
several  tall  stalagmites,  palm-shaped,  which  glisten  liké  alabaster.  On 
a  smooth  bit  of  the  wall  many  visitors  have  scratched  their  names, 
among  them  the  Empress  Cariota,  Now  almost  obliterated  are  the  words: 
"Marta  Cariota  Uegó  ?iaaa  aquV* — **AíaríoCar/oto  reached  thispoint." 
Sébaatián  Lerdo  de  Tejada  (an  opponent  of  monarchies,  and  President 
of  Mexico,  ad  irUerim,  after  the  death  of  Benüo  Juarez  in  1872)  visited 
the  cave  (1874)  and  beneath  the  above  memory-awakening  inscription 
scrawled  these  signifícant  words:  "Sd>a8tián  Lerdo  de  Tejada  paaó  ade- 
larUe"  —  •*  S.  L.  de  T.  went  beyond." 

As  we  proceed  intő  the  cavemous  depths  the  guide  places  lighted 
*  candles  on  the  hicjhest  points  of  the  wall  to  point  the  retum.  At  certain 
places  the  floor  is  almost  covered  with  globulous  concretions  called 
confites,  caused  by  the  fixing  of  carbonate  of  lime  around  the  eggs  of 
hermipterous  insects,  the  Corixa  fermoraia  and  Notonecta  unifasciaia 
of  the  famil}^  Nolonectideoa.  Somé  of  the  stalactites  —  förmed  through 
waters  containing  limestone  in  solution  percolating  through  the  roof  — 
are  of  enormous  weight  and  several  yards  in  length.  It  is  estimated  that 
to  have  obtained  a  growth  of  six  or  more  feet  long  and  a  weight  of  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds  —  through  the  médium  of  the  infinitesimal  quan- 
tity  of  lime  in  each  drop  of  water  —  perhaps  a  thousand  years  were  re- 
quired.  Among  the  many  beautiful  stalactites  is  El  Monolito  Chineaco 
(Chinese  monolith),  a  colossal  column  which  develops  an  exquisite  light 
e£Fect  when  a  lighted  candle  is  held  near  it.  The  air  currents  become 
noticeably  stronger  as  we  penetrate  intő  the  depths,  demonstrating  that 
the  cavem  has  other  and  yet  undiscovered  outlets.  Beyond  the  Sálon 
de  laa  Palmeraa  are  the  Hcul  of  Fountains,  H.  of  the  Volcano,  the  Bdfry 
and  many  minor  rooms.  New  ones  are  being  added  as  the  deeper  re- 
cesses  of  the  cave  are  penetrated.  In  1908  it  had  been  explored  for  17 
kűómeiroa  from  its  mouth.  General  U.  S.  Grant  visited  the  region  in 
1847  while  with  the  American  army  of  invasion  and  wrote  of  tne  Ca- 
cahuamüpa  caverns.  If  the  traveller  has  visited  the  Mammoth  Cave  of 
Kentucky  (U.  S.  A.)  with  its  223  avenues,  its  12  millión  cubic  yards  of 
galleries  and  passages,  its  57  cupolas,  11  lakes,  7  rivers,  8  cataracts,  32 
wells  and  its  matchless'  acoustic  properties,  Cacahriamüpa  will  not  re- 
pay  him  for  the  somewhat  wearisome  journey  hither.  But  whtrt  he  will 
derive  from  the  trip  is  an  interesting  glimpse  of  primitive  Mexican 
life,  not  always  obtainable  in  the  cities  and  along  the  beaten  tracks  of 
travel. 

The  State  of  Morelos^  (named  in  honor  of  the  revolutionary  patriot 
Joaé  Maria  Mordoa),  with  a  population  of  160,500  and  an  area  of  7,184 
sqr.  kilóm.,  is  bounded  on  tne  N.  by  the  Feaeral  District,  on  the  W., 
N.-W.  and  S.-E.  by  the  State  of  Mexico,  on  the  E.  and  S.-E.  by  the 
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State  of  Ptukla  and  on  the  S.  and  S.>W.  by  Guerrero.  Magnifícent  moun< 
tain  chains  cross  the  region,  which  is  marked  by  tall  peaks,  deep  valleys, 
ffor^^es,  waterfalls,  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  fíne  sugar-Aoctendas, 
Indián  temples,  towns  euid  citadels.  The  Ajttsco  rangé  separates  the 
State  from  the  Federal  District  and  is  visible  both  from  Cuemavaca  and 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  In  the  N.-E.  are  the  PopocaiepeÜ  and  Iziaccthuatl 
ranges,  while  the  Huüzilac,  Tepoztlan  and  SarUo  Domingo  ran^es  extend 
from  W.  to  E.  till  they  meet  the  Tlayacopan  mountains.  The  distinguish- 
ing  peaks  of  these  rugged  ridges  are  Yepac,  Cloluica  and  OcotecaÜ.  Chief 
among  the  notably  fíne  barrancas  is  Amatziruic  (with  a  river  of  the  same 
name)^  in  the  PojMcateped  foothills.   Many  of  the  rivers  of  the  state  are 

Í»lunginff  mountain  streams;  cold  and  rapid.  The  largest,  the  AmacvMic, 
ormed  by  the  San  Gerónimo  and  the  Chontalcuatlan  rivers,  traverse  the 
State  from  E.to  W.  The  principal  lakes  and  lagoons  are  the  Tequezqui- 
tengo  and  the  Coaieidco^  in  the  DistriU>  de  Teiecala,  and  the  Hueyajfan 
in  the  munidpalidad  de  Cuemavaca.  A  peculiar  and  very  interesting 
feature  of  the  Tequezquüengo  laguna  is  that  it  covers  the  site  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Indián  pueblo  of  that  name.  Sorae  50  years  ago  the 
ground  roundabout  the  town  besan  to  subside  and  the  place  was  grad- 
ually  engulfed.  Only  the  tip  of  the  old  church  spire  is  now  visible  abc  ve 
the  waters  of  the  lagoon,  wnile  many  feet  below  the  surface  are  the  sub- 
merged  streets  ana  houses.  When  the  waters*  are  clear  one  may,  by 
using  a  water-glass,  obtain  a  submarine  view  that  will  long  remain  im- 
pressed  on  the  mind. 

The  Climate  is  hot  in  the  southern  and  central  regions,  cold  in  the 
northem  or  mountainous  districts  and  temperate  on  the  mountain  slopes. 
Maláriái  fevers  are  not  uncommon  in  the  lowlands.  The  Fauna  and 
Flóra  are  rich  and  varied.  The  forests  contain  fíne  woods,  and  the 
flowers  and  agriculiural^  products  are  those  of  the  temperate  and  the 
torrid  zones.  The  state  is  celebrated  for  its  delicious  fruits;  and,  owing 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  nearly  every  district  produces  somé  unusually 
fíne  variety.  Tlayacopan  is  renowned  for  its  delicious  plums;  Totolopan 
for  its  chirimoyaa;  TlalnepanÜa  for  peaches;  Jonacatepéc  for  limes  and 
mtahayaa;  YatUepec  for  mameyea  and  oranges;  Oaxatepec  for  bananas;  • 
Teiecala  for  cocoa-nuts ;  Jojuíla  for  melons,  and  Cuemavaca  for  mangoes 
and  guavas.  Sugar-cane  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  many  sugár 
estates  —  chief  among  them  the  old  estate  01  Heman  Cortés  —  Be  con- 
tiguous  to  Cuemavaca.^  This  region  is  alsó  renowned  for  the  production 
01  chocolate,  quince-wine  and  a  delicious  sweet  made  from  tne  fruit  of 
guava  and  called  guayabate.  A  similar  sweet,  made  from  quince  and 
called  membriüate,  is  shipped  to  many  parts  of  the  Repub.  The  annual 
export  value  of  cane  products  —  sugár,  rum  and  moiasses  —  is  about 
three  millión  peaos. 

47.  From  (Mexico  City)  Cuemavaca  to  Puente  de 

Ixtla,  Iguala  and  Balsas. 

173  Kilóm.  One  train  daily  (through  from  Mexico  City,  Rte.  46)  in 
7  hrs.   Faré  $5.19  Ist  cl. 

Cuerríavaca,  see  p.  436.  The  line  curves  to  the  1.  and  follows 
the  ridge  «n  which  the  town  is  poised.  As  we  descend  the  val- 
ley we  get  beguiling  views  of  the  town  dominated  by  eh.  spires, 
on  the  r.,  and  of  Popocatepetlj  IztacdhuaÜ  and  AjuBco  on 
the  1.  132  K.  Mange,  so  named  for  the  delicious  mangoes  which 
grow  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Mexican  variety,  which  pre- 
dominates  here,  resembles  a  fine  apple  with  rosy  cheeks. 
It  is  less  popular  than  the  pale  yellow  Manila  mangó  with 
its  strong  turpentine  fiavor  and  it  sells  for  J  the  price  of  the 
latter. 
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139  K.  Vicente.  143  K.  SoUano.  156  K.  TreirUa.  The  country  grows 
ipore  and  more  tropical  and  we  traverse  a  land  of  beautiful  hills  and 
dales  dotted  with  sugar-plantations.  162  K.  Zacaiepec.  163  K.  San 
Nicolás.  168  K.  Hermoaa.  172  K.  Vidal.  181  K.  Putnte  de  IztlA, 
terminus  of  the  Morelos  Division  of  the  Interoceanic  Rly.,  Rte.  49,  p.  461. 
183  K.  Ámor.  190  K.  Cajones.  We  enter  the  State  of  Querrero,  celeorated 
for  its  revolutionar^jT  heroes,  its  fabulously  rich  mines,  undeveloped 
resources,  Indián  ruins  and  earthquakes.  201  K.  SarUa  Fé.  213  K. 
Viaia.  219  K.  Pimentd.  224  K.  Lo8  AmarUes.  231  K.  Naranjo. 

238  K.Iguala  (2,411  ft.),pop.  12,000, one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  towns  {Distrito  de  Hidalgó)  in  the  state,  is 
known  politically  as  Iguala  de  Iturhidey  for  the  celebrated 
"  Plán  de  Iguala  "  of  the  "  Three  Guarantees,"  and  as  the  place 
where  (Feb.  24,  1821)  Mexican  Independence  was  proclaimed. 
A  giant  obelisk  to  commemorate  this  is  one  of  the  projects  of 
the  local  govemment.  Tne  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  rich 
minins^  and  a^cultural  district  with  many  huge  tamarind 
trees.  It  was  vísited  in  April,  1907,  by  one  of  the  most  destnio- 
tive  earthquakes  in  its  history ;  many  houses  were  destroyed, 
and  somé  of  the  old  historic  buildings  were  badly  shaken.  Cab 
from  the  station  to  the  town,  25  c.  For  a  continuation  of  the 
joumey  see  p.  458. 

48.   From  Iguala  to  Taxco. 

Tazoo,  an  old  and  highly  picturesque  town,  lies  about  5  hrs.  ride 
(horse  or  mule  back,  $2  to  $3)  to  the  N.-E.  at  the  end  of  a  mountainous 
road.  The  aouth-bound  traveller  whose  destination  is  Taxco  can  savé 
time  by  planning  to  have  horses  meet  him  at  Naranjo  station,  1  hr. 
nearer  than  Iguala.  The  road  winds  up  and  down  the  mt.  sides  and  along 
the  edges  of  precipices  where  only  the  most  sure-footed  animaJs  (mules 
are  preferable)  can  pass  in  safety.  Jüan  Ruiz  de  Álarcon  y  Mendoza^  poet, 
dramatist,  and  a  prominent  fisure  in  the  Spanish  literature  of  the  17th 
cent.,  was  bom  in  Taxco,  and  the  fírst  silver  sent  from  the  mines  of  New 
Spain  to  Europe  was  obtained  from  those  of  Taxco^  discovered  in  1522. 

"  Taxco  (says  Mr.  Baxter)  holds  foremost  place  m  the  charm  of  pio- 
turesquo  enchantment.  Spreading  itself  over  a  slope  at  an  altitude  of 
about  6,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  the  little  city  üs  sheltéred  from  inclement 
winds  by  the  ^ant  precipices  of  suddy  stone  that  rise  perpendicularly 
above  it,  rejoicmg  in  aperfect  climate  and  an  air  that  is  tonic  and  kindly. 
Extending  over  the  irregiilar  ground  the  mass  of  quaint  buildings, 
roofed  with  red  tiles,  is  threaded  by  a  maze  of  narrow  streets.  There  is 
not  a  wheeled  vehicle  in  the  city,  for  the  place  is  inaccessible  by  such 
means.  The  streets  are  paved  with  pebbles  laid  levél  from  house  to  house 
without  sidewalks,  ana  are  ornamented  in  mosaic  pattems  here  and 
there.  There  is  no  dúst  and  the  thoroughfares  are  models  of  cleanliness. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  all  this  irregularity  of  ravines,  arches,  bridges,  steps, 
and  terraces,  rises  the  great  church  —  the  dominant  note  in  a  scene  that 
recalls  somé  of  those  wonderfully  picturesque  places  in  Spain.  In  such 
a  landscape  the  florid  omateness  of  the  towers  is  not  excessive  in  effect. 
The  great  dome,  decorated  with  glazed  tiles  in  vivid  masses  of  color  — 
ultramarine,  orange,  green  and  white  —  seems,  in  the  intense  sunlight 
of  the  place,  liké  the  blossoming  of  somé  gigantíc  tropical  ílower  pro- 
claiminff  in  the  language  of  form  the  immortaí  words  inscribed  upon  the 
frieze  of  the  drum :  '  Glória  á  Diós  en  las  altura^ '  —  Glory  to  God  on  the 
heights  —  as  the  Spanish  version  renders  it  most  fittingly  for  this  occa- 
sion. 

"This  church  of  Taxco,  dedicated  to  San  Sébastián  y  Santa  Priaca,  was 
erected  by  the  famous  mining  magnate  Jósé  de  la  Borda  (comp.  p.  441) 
and  completed  in  the  year  1757.    A  very  large  portion  of  his  lortune 
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having  been  derived  from  his  extensive  and  extraordinarily  profítable 
mining  properties  at  Taxco,  he  built  this  superb  church  in  gratitude  fer 
the  benefits  received.    The  cost  is  variousfy  .estímated  from  one  to  8 
millions  of  peaoa.   Everything  about  the  eh.,  evén  to-day,  indicates  thai 
the  purix)se  of  the  founder  must  have  been  to  excel  everything  previ- 
ously  done  in  Mexico  and  to  spare  no  expense  in  reaching  that  end.    It 
is  perhaps  the  most  complete  monument  of  ecclesiastical  art  that  exists 
in  the  western  hemisphere.    It  evén  surpassed  that  of  the  Valenciana 
(p.  144)  as-a  splendid  example  of  what  may  be  called  a  '  mining  church.' 
These  two  churches  are  perhaps  the  two  fínest  instances  of  their  kind 
ever  erected  in  all  Mexico,  as  tney  certainly  sne  the  finest  now  existing. 
And  having  been  preserved  in  their  originál  condition  with  scrupulous 
care  they  are  invaluable  monuments  of  pást  magnifícence.    An   un- 
pleasant  quality  is  imparted  to  the  Taxco  eh.  by  the  same  contraction 
of  the  tower-bases  that  in  a  worse  degree  appears  in  the  Tlaxcala  eh.  of 
Ocotlan  (p.  428),  producing  an  overhang  in  the  ornate  part  of  the  towers 
and  corresponaingly  weakening  the  totál  effect  while  unduly  narrowing 
the  facade.   Doubtless  the  impression  made  was  something  deliberately 
aimed  at,  the  disproportional  effect  of  loftiness  not-seeming  undesirable 
in  the  period  when  the  eh.  was  designed.  Had  the  towers  fundamentally 
been  given  the  full  width  of  the  corniees  the  effect  would  have  been 
immensely  better.    As  it  is,  there  is  a  sacrífíce  of  the  massiveness  that 
commonly  characterizes  this  feature  in  Spanish-Golonial  architecture. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  ornament  of  the  faiadé  has  more  of  the  Rococo 
than  the  Churrigueresque  character.   The  latter  style,  however,  obtains 
in  the  elaborate  reiablos  of  the  interior.  There  sne  twelve  of  these,  includ- 
ing  the  three  in  the  All  Souls  Chapel,  the  CapiUa  de  Todoa  Muertoa.  The 
interior,  though  lacking  in  repose  in  its  surfaces,  is  splendid  in  its  effect 
of  exceeding  richness.   Moreover,  its  murai  decoration,  by  the  hand  of 
one  painter  throughout,  imparts  a  sense  of  unity  that  goes  far  to  offset 
the  disquieting  feeling  of  uneasy  decoration  in  structural  parts.  Besides 
the  pulpit  there  are  two  confessionals,  and  all  three  are  richly  carved  in 
dark  wood.  The  floor,  which  in  recent  years  was  relaid  in  a  polished  light 
wood,  was  originally  entirely  covered  with  a  superb  great  India  carpet 
imported  by  way  of  Manila  and  Acapulco.    A  iragment  of  this  is  still 
preserved  in  the  sacristy,  where  it  serves  as  a  rug.   The  pendentives  of 
the  dome  are  occupied  by  reliefs  in  gold,  representing  the  Guadalupe 
legend.  The  murai  decorations  are  entirely  by  MiguéL  Cabrera  (p.  cli) 
and  the  famous  painter  shows  at  his  best  in  this  work.  The  upper  part  of 
the  two  bays  that  are  occupied  respectively  by  the  side  entrance  and  by 
the  entrance  from  the  eh.  intő  the  chapel  of  Todos  Muertoa  are  occupied 
by  great  canvases  depicting  the  martyrdoms  of  the  two  patron  saibts 
01  the  eh.,  San  Sebashán  and  Santa  Priaca.  The  organ,  built  in  1806,  in 
design  and  colof  harmonizes  with  its  surroundings.    The  sacristy  is  a 
magnificent  room.  The  walls  are  covered  with  huge  canvases  by  Cabrera 
—  a  beautiful  Nativity  at  the  head,  and  Aacenaion  of  the  Virgin  atthe 
opposite  end,  and  twelve  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  Virgin 
íiTlmg  six  art  panels  at  the  sides.    The  fumishing  of  the  sacristy  is 
extraordinarily  rich  —  carved  tables,  chairs,  eatantea,  and  heavy  gold 
ornamentation  for  the  two  pairs  of  mirrors,  the  Crucifix,  the  lavamanoa, 
etc.   In  the  sala  capitular,  or  chapter-room,  are  portraits  of  Borda  and 
other  dignitaries,  by  Cabrera.**   The  átrium  is  in  the  form  of  an  open 
plinth,  reached  by  four  short  steps.    It  is  the  custom  of  many  of  the 
towns-people  to  pray  before  the  eh.    An  early  morning  assemblace, 
kneeling  and  facmg  the  entrance,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression.    The 
towers  should  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  which  is  very  fine. 

Igualay  see  p.  457.  The  rly.  runs  toward  the  S.-W.through 
a  beautiful  country  drained  by  tributaries  of  the  Balsas  River, 
257  K.  CocuLa.  262  K.  ApipüiUco.  274  K.  Olea.  284  K.Arroz. 

293  K.  Balsas,  present  terminus  of  the  line.  Many  produc- 
tive  minés  lie  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  town.  The  Piaceres  de 
Oro  district  is  reached  by  a  raft  or  boát  which  shoots  the  Rio 
Balsas  Rapids.  (See  next  page.) 
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Kaftinq  on  THE  Rio  Balsas  (pools)  is  exhilarating  and  delightful 
sport.  The  boatmen  are  Indians  wno  know  every  bend  and  rock  on  the 
nver,  and  they  shoot  the  rapids  with  great  dexterity.  The  finest  of  these 
shallow  falLs  occur  between  the  Balsas  Rly.  Sta.  and  the  town  of  Coyvca 
de  Catcdán,  the  landing-point  for  the  rich  mining  district  of  Piaceres  de 
Oro  (Gold  Placers)  4  hrs.  distant  (horseback)  over  a  mountainous  road. 
The  trip  is  made  (18  hrs.)  in  flat-bottom  barges  (25  ft.  long  by  7  ft.  wide) 
made  of  parola  wood  and  manned  by  five  or  six  lusty  Indián  rivermen. 
A  bargain  should  be  reached  before  embarking.  The  usual  charge  for 
the  joumey  is  $100  for  the  trip  from  Balsas  to  P.  de  Oro.  Double  this 
araount  to  the  Pacific  Port  of  Acapulco,  5  days'  journey  from  Balsas. 
(17  days  are  required  to  haul  the  boát  up  the  rapids  from  P.  de  O.  to 
Balsas.)  Provender  should  be  taken  along,  as  the  food  the  Indians  might 
fumish  (for  a  price)  would  be  distasteful  to  foreigners.  A  steam-launch 
service  for  this  river  is  contemplated. 

The  most  dangerous  rapids  are  met  stem  foremost,  and  as  no  tiller  or 
helm  is  used,  the  craft  is  managed  by  two  oarsmen  at  the  bow  and  a  pair 
at  the  stem,  while  the  captain  stands  at  the  stem  and  guides  it  by  meana 
of  a  stout  oar.  Hunters  will  find  the  trip  f  uU  of  opportunities.  Alligators, 
crocodiles,  deer,  ducks,  geese,  and  smail  game  abound.  White  and  pink 
herons  are  often  seen.  In  certain  districts  "  gold  ships"  dredge  the  nver, 
bringing  up  gold-bearing  sand  from  the  bottom.  Miles  oi  auriferous 
gravel  are  lound  along  the  stream.  We  encounter  one  of  the  wórst  rapids 
at  Tomisdahuacan,  2  hrs.  from  Balsas  station.  The  boát  dashes  through 
the  water  at  high  speed,  and  skill  is  required  to  keep  it  clear  of  the  rocks. 
The  scenery  is  magnifícent  —  a  succession  of  mountains,  fíne  barrancas 
and  valleys,  along  which  one  catches  glimpses  of  blue-peaked  ranges 
beyond.  We  reach  Tetda  dd  Rio  9  hrs.  after  leaving  Balsas,  and  soon 
thereafter  we  come  to  the  estuary  of  the  Teotepec  River.  Camp  is  made 
for  the  night  at  a  spot  near  Pezoapan,  3  hrs.  further  down.  At  daybreak 
the  journey  is  contmued  through  a  wild  and  picturesque  cafion.  Befond 
the  gorge  is  a  fíne  valley  region,  studded  with  little  towns,  promment 
amons  them  Santo  Tomás,  San  Cristóbal,  Ajuchitlán,  Tevehiuda  and 
San  Miguel  Totlapam.  The  river  broadens  (100  to  300  yards  wide)  and 
tow^rd  dusk  the  boát  is  beached  at  Coyuca  de  CaUdán.  Travellers  bound 
for  Piaceres  dd  Oro  will  have  no  trouble  in  securing  mounts  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  a  bargain  should  be  struck  with  the  stableman,  who  should 
also  fumish  a  mozo  as  a  guide  and  to  care  for  the  horses.  %2  to  $3  for  a 
horse  is  ample. 

Olülpanciiigo  da  los  Bravos,  known  also  as  Ciudad  Bravos  (in  honor  of 
the  revolutionary  heroes  Nicólás,  Leonardo  and  Migud  Bravó),  capital 
of  the  State  of  Guerrero  (pop.  7,497),  is  78  M.  S.-W.  of  Iguma  and  is 
reached  therefrom  on  horseback  ($8  to  $10  for  the  trip)  over  a  fair  road. 
A  better  bighway,  suitable  for  carriages  and  a  diligence  line,  is  one  of 
the  government  projects.  The  town  lies  in  the  centre  of  a  hishly  volcanic 
district,  picturesquely  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  oank  of  the 
Huacapa  River,  near  the  arroyo  of  Apaizingo.  Many  fíne  fruit  orchards 
surround  it.  Fine  palm  hats  and  mats  are  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  fírst  Mexican  Congress  was  celebrated  here  Sept.  13,  1813.  The 
town  formerly  contained  many  quaint  and  interesting  edifíces,  somé  of 
them  of  great  historic  value  to  the  Mexicans,  but  repeated  earthquakes 
have  about  ruined  them.  The  shock  of  Feb.  1902  was  particularly  severe 
and  600  or  more  houses  were  destroyed.  The  fine  bronzé  statue  of 
Nicólás  Bravó  in  the  PUna  de  Armas,  was  broken  at  the  waist  and  the 
búst  tumbled  to  the  ground.  The  earthquake  of  April,  1907,  killed  and 
injured  scores  of  persons  and  destroyed  many  of  the  buildings  that 
survived  the  prior  temhlor.  Chüpancingo  (Aztec  =  place  of  the  wasps) 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  whence  Montezuma  drew  somé  of  the 
gold  which  so  dazzled  the  Conquistadores.  Many  beautiful  gold  oma- 
ments  of  rare  and  antique  workmanship  have  been  exhumed  in  the 
vicinity.  ArchflBologists  assert  that  the  mysterious  race  which  once 
dwelt  here  was  cultured,  and  lived  on  an  intellectual  pláne  far  above 
that  of  the  Aztecs.  Their  craftsmen  were  unusually  adept,  and  the 
metál  articles  fashioned  by  them  exhibit  a  taste  and  skill  but  little 
inferior  to  the  best  modem  work.  To  the  N.-W.  of  the  town  are  eztens- 
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ive  ruins  that  were  perhaps  hoary  with  age  when  the  fírst  Spaniard 
landed  in  Mexico.  Certain  hieroglyphs  on  the  ruins  of  the  stone  buildings 
resemble  Egyptian  characters,  and  the  copper  and  gold  omaments,  and 
the  ancient  objects  disinterred  attest  a  degree  of  civilization  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Toltec  than  to  the  Aztec. 

The  Maritime  State  of  Onorrero  (warríor),  named  for  the  Mexican 
insurgent  Generál  Vicente  Guerrero  (pop.  479,205,  area  64,756  sqr. 
kilóm.)  >  a  rough,  mountainous  and  but  partly  explored  region  (ohe  of 
the  richest  mineral  sectíons  on  the  continent),  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  States  of  Mexico  and  Morelos,  on  the  N.-E.  by  Puebla,  on  the  E.  and 
S.-E.  by  Oaxaca  and  on  the  S.-W.  by  the  Paciöc  Ocean.  Coast-line  500 
kilóm.  The  principal  port  is  Acapulco  (below).  The  Sierra  Madre  del  Sur 
traverses  the  state  and  reaches  its  highest  point  at  the  Peak  of  Teotepec 
(9,333  ft.).  The  Climate,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  90°  Fahr., 
is  cold  in  the  mountains,  temperate  in  the  valleys  lying  6,000  ft.  or  more 
above  the  tierra  caliente,  and  hot  on  the  coast.  The  Fauna  and  Flóra, 
though  known  to  be  rich  and  varied,  are  not  all  recorded.  The  former 
embraces  over  55  species  of  mammals,  80  birds,  50  reptiles,  5  batrachians, 
40  físhes,  and  countless  insects.  More  than  150  trees,  many  of  them  fíne 
cabinet  and  dye-woods,  are  known  to  thrive  within  the  state  borders. 
There  are  75  known  fruits,  33  textilé  plants,  17  tanning,  15  oleaginous, 
25  áye,  10  forage,  20  aromatic,  and  as  many  poisonous  plants,  beside  200 
medicinái  plants,  40  gums  and  resins,  and  álmost  numberless  ornamental 
shrubs  and  flowers.  In  the  vast  tropical  forests  are  cedar,  oak,  mahog- 
any,  laurel,  pine,  ebony,  mangrove,  and  a  hőst  of  forest  trees,  prominent 
among  them  a  native  tree  known  .as  quiebrahacha  (break-axe),  on  ac- 
count  of  its  exceeding  hardness.  The  fruits  are  as  numerous  as  they  are 
delicious.  Bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  lemons,  limes,  pomegranates, 
guavas,  cocoa-nuts,  tamarinds,  mangoes,  mamaj^es,  aguacates,  chico- 
zapotes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
fruits  are  found.  The  chief  products  are  sesame  seeds,  cereals,  tobacco, 
vanilla,  coflfee,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigó,  yuca  (p.  547),  and 
cattle.  Cattle-ranches  are  numerous,  the  value  of  the  stock  being 
estimated  at  $3,000,000.  Wild  animals  are  numerous  in  certain  regions. 
Wild-boar,  leopards,  ounces,  deer,  armadillos,  wolves,  coyotes,  and 
badgers  are  common.  Many  beautiful  birds  people  the  forests,  and  white 
herons,  ducks,  pheasants,  chachalacas,  widgeon,  and  divers  haunt  the 
lowlands  and  marshes.  Pearl-físheries  exist  along  the  coast  near  Accl- 
pulco  and  Tecpan,  and  much  of  the  tortoise-shell  one  sees  in  Mexico  comes 
írom  thÍ9  district.  Petroleum  springs  are  foimd  in  the  district  of  Tabares. 
Many  mountain  streams  dash  from  the  hi^hlands  to  the  coast,  where 
they  mix  their  waters  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  most  impor- 
tant  river  is  the  Mexcala,  or  Bálsas,  which  enters  Guerrero  from  Oaxaca 
on  the  E.,  crosses  the  state,  penetrates  Michoacan,  where  it  is  known  as 
El  Rio  de  las  Balsas,  and  after  a  run  of  700  kilóm,  it  empties  intő  the 
Pacific  near  Zacatida.  It  is  navigable  for  steamers  for^  a  few  miles  only 
from  its  mouth.  In  places  it  is  shallow.  swift,  and  precipitous,  in  others, 
wide  and  deep.  The  mines  (incompletely  developed)  produce  gold, 
silver,  mercury,  lead,  irón,  coal,  and  sulphur.  Gránité  and  marble  are 
(luarried,  and  three  varieties  of  opals  and  topazes  are  found.  The  mines 
in  operatioh  number  about  350.  The  Caves  of  Cacahuamüpa  (p.  454) 
ránk  among  the  largest  caves  in  America.  In  certain  districts,  notably 
about  La  Trinidad,  somé  of  thé  natives  are  aíHicted  with  a  species  of 
leprosy  called  PirUo.  Black  spots  come  out  on  the  face  and  spread  until 
the  entire  face  is  covered  with  a  blue-black  blotch  which  imparts  a  repul- 
sive  appearance.  An  Indián  legend  avers  that  it  fírst  came  from  eating 
crocodile  meat.  The  disease,  wnich  rarely  attacks  forei^ers,  is  perhaps 
contagious  only  through  contact.  It  is  alsó  prevalent  in  certam  párta 
of  Chmpas  State  (p.  569). 

Aoapnloo,  a  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
pany,  ICosmos  Line,  Companía  Naviera  dd  Pacífico,  etc.)  d^tined  to  be 
one  of  the  important  Mexican  ports,  with  harbor  facilities  for  100  deep- 
sea  vessels  and  200  of  lighter  draft,  495  kilóm,  from  Mexico  City,  known 
politically  as  Acapulco  deJuarez  (pop.  5,800),  slopes  back  from  the  shore 
and  lies  between  a  scattered  rangé  of  low  hills.  The  outer  bay  is  unpro- 
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tected  and  is  sometimes  swept  by  fíerce  cyclones.  Durins  the  destructive 
earthquake  of  Apríl,  1907,  a  tidal  wave  swept  up  intő  the  town  and  did 
considerable  damage.  The  larger  sbips  anchor  somé  distance  out  from 
the  shore.  Small  boats  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  one  passenger 
and  hand-luggage,  25  c;  trunks,  25  c.  each.  If  the  traveller  possesses  a 
number  of  trunks  an  agreement  should  be  reached  with  the  boatman 
before  embarkin^.  No  fixed  rates  for  luggage  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels, 
but  25  c.^piece  is  ample.  In  1532  the  Spanish  Brigantmes  Saint  Migwd 
and  8.  Marcos  sailed  hence  and  díscovered  Colima,  a  number  of  islands, 
and  the  Gtdf  of  Califomia.  The  Mexican  Protomartyr,  San  Fdipe  de 
Je»U8  (p.  325),  sailed  from  this  port  in  1591  for  NagasaJei,  Japán,  where 
he  was  kiiled.  The  port  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the  patriot  Mordoa 
in  1813.  A  big  annuai  fair  is  held  here.  Acapvlco  was  long  the  port  ot 
entry  for  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Philippines.  Brei  Harte, 
in  his  "Lost  Galleon,"  referred  to  Acapulco  as  follows: 

"In  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-one, 
The  regular  yearly  galleon, 
Laden  with  odorous  gums  and  spice, 
India  cotton  and  India  rice, 
And  the  richest  silks  of  far  Cathay, 
Was  due  at  Acapulco  Bay. 


The  trains  were  waiting  outside  the  walls, 
The  wives  of  sailors  thronged  the  town, 
The  traders  sat  by  their  empty  stalls, 
And  the  Viceroy  nimself  came  down; 
The  bells  in  the  tower  were  all  atrip. 
Te  Deums  were  on  each  father's  lip, 
The  limes  were  ripening  in  the  sun 
For  the  sick  of  the  coming  galleon." 

49.   From  Mexico  City  to   Amecameca,  Cuauhtla 

and  Puente  de  Iztla. 

Interoceanic  Raüroad  (Morelos  Division).  One  through  train  (to  218  K. 
Pnento  de  Iztla,  faré  $5.54  Istcl.)  daily  m  10  hrs.  Two  trains  daily  (in 
about  5  hrs.  —  excursion  tickets)  to  137  K.  Onauhtla  (faré  $4.20  Ist  cl.), 
which  is  alsó  reached  from  Puebla  (p.  508,  consult  the  Guta  Oficial). 
Two  trains  daily  to  58  K.  Ameoameoa  (in  3  hrs.),  faré  $1.80  Ist  cl. 
Excursion  tickets.  Trains  from  Mex.  City  depart  from  the  San  Lázaro 
Siation  (Pl.  J,  4),  i  M.  east  of  the  Palacio  ríactonál,  and  about  15  min.  in 
a  cab,  or  25  min.  in  a  tram-car  from  the  Buena  Vista  or  the  Colonia 
stations.  Rly.  restaurant. 

Mexico  City,  see  p.  232.  —  The  train  runs  due  E.  through  a 
district  not  distin^ished  for  cleanliness.  These  suburbs  are 
among  the  tawdnest  of  the  capital  —  and  are  perhaps  the 
oldest.  On  the  1.  is  the  big  Penitentiary  (p.  368)  with  the 
Escuda  de  Tiro  —  artillery  practice  school.  Hard  by  is  the 
PefíoTif  a  sc^uat  mountain  with  a  bath-house,  hot-springs,  an 
hotel,  bottling-establishment  and  a  number  of  small  houses 
clustering  near  its  base.  A  good  automobilé  road  —  a  one-time 
causeway  —  flanks  the  line  on  the  1.  In  the  early  moming 
many  burro-trains  laden  with  fruits,  vegetables,  huge  bundles 
of  chopped  hay  compressed  in  big  nets,  charcoal  and  the  liké, 
pass  along  this  highway  bound  cityward.  Much  of  the  fruit 
and  garden-truck  consumed  in  the  capital  enters  from  this 
direction.  At  theclose  of  the  rainyseason  the  lowlands  roimd- 
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ahout  are  apt  to  be  flooded;  then  Indián  canoeists  use  the 
fluvial  strips  as  waterways  tó  the  suburbs,  while  dense  flocks 
of  wild-fowl  make  the  region  their  rendezvous.  The  hamlets 
through  which  the  rly.  passes  call  for  no  special  mention. 

After  leavine  (18  K.)  Los  Reyea,  amid  jmlque  fields,  the  line  winds 
around  the  hills  and  crosses  many  small  milpas  (com-fields)  %nd  fincaa 
(couatry  estates).  Maize  and  pulqtíe  are  the  chief  products.  At  (25  K.) 
Ayotla,  Indián  women  pass  to  and  fro  before  the  cars  oBeringtortiUas 
and  native  "goodies"  oi  questionable  cleanliness  for  sale.  29  K.  SarUa 
Barbara.  We  cross  the  raik  of  the  Ferrocarrü  de  Rio  Frio.  35  K.  Com^ 
paűfa.  Crossing  of  the  F.  C.  San  Rafad  y  Anexas.  42  K.  TemamaÜa.  A 
quaint  church  (a  relic  of  Colonial  days)  stands  about  i  M.  to  the  r.  of  the 
Iine.  The  encompassing  land  is  under  high  cultivation,  with  Indián 
maize  as  the  staple.  The  line  sweeps  around  the  hills  on  an  up-grade. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  region  teems  with  wild-flowers.  47  K. 
Terumgo.  48  K.  Tepopida.  53  K.  Baviista.  55  K.  AyapangOt  with  a 
weather-beaten  eh.  The  region  is  idealized  by  the  splendid  cone  of 
PopocatepeÜ,  which  rises  near.  Wooded  hills  hem  in  the  valley  on  the  1. 
The  district  is  finely  watered  by  the  cold  streams  of  melted  snow  which 
plunge  down  from'the  acclivities  of  the  Popocaiepetl  rangé.  For  a  con- 
tinuation  of  the  journey  beyond  Amecamecat  see  p.  465. 

58  K.  Amecameoa  (7,600  ít.),  a  scattered  town  of  14,000  inhab.  — 
among  them  many  beggars.  It  stands  at  the  base  of  the  PopocatepeÜ 
and  Iztaccihuatl  mts.  (charming  views^  in  the  midst  of  wide  tnüpaa,  and 
is  celebrated  throughout  Mexico  for  tne  Sacro  Monté  (sacred  mt.)  —  an 
elongated  hill  (about  400  ft.  hij^)  immediatelj^  at  the  r.  of  tne  rly. 
station.  On  the  summit  of  this  hill,  nestling  amid  fíne  trees,  on  a  spot 
which  recalls  certain  of  the  sacrosanct  cryptomeria-pmbowered  shrines 
of  Nippon,  is  a  small  eh.  built  around  a  cave  (now  the  eh.  camarin)  which 
was  once  the  home  of  a  very  holy  man,  Fray  Martin  de  Valencia,  one  of 
the  12  Ap>ostles  (p.  324)  who  reached  Mexico  in  1523.  This  pious  man 
was  greatly  revered  by  the  simjple  Indioe  and  after  his  death  his  body 
was  brought  hither  and  buried  m  the  cave.  Time  converted  him  intő  a 
aanto,  and  his  grave  is  the  Mecca  of  many  thousands  of  Indians  who  oome 
hither  during  Holy  Week  (Ash  Wednesday)  to  revére  his  memory. 

They  come  alsó  to  worsnip  an  image  of  Christ,  called  the  Santo  En- 
tierro,  said  by  somé  to  have  been  made  bjj  the  good  friar  himself .  Others 
pin  their  faith  to  a  number  of  legends  which  refer  to  the  alleged  miracul- 
ous  origin  of  the  fígure.  This  image,  undoubtedly  of  high  antiouity,  íb 
very  light  and  is  perhaps  made  of  the  pith  of  the  maize.  The  indians 
form  processions,  carry  the  fígure  (which  reclines  in  a  glass  case)  from 
place  to  place,  and  conduct  impressive  and  very  picturesque  ceremonies. 
A  stone  stairway,  terraced  out  of  the  hillside,  leads  to  the  shrine,  which 
contains  many  ex-votos  and  Indián  ofiíerings.  Hard  by  this  eh.  is 
the  CapUla  de  Guadalupe.  whence  a  splendid  view  of  the  environing 
country  may  be  had.  This  chapel  and  the  sacred  shrine  are  fígures 
in  a  sort  of  Passión  Play  which  the  Indián  devotees  enact  here.  Certain 
of  the  most  frenzied  ones  follow  the  Hindu  custom  of  approaching  the 
shrine  in  a  crawling  attitűdé.  Others  stand  in  ecstatic  positions  for 
hours.  A  multitude  of  them  hang  their  unwashed  garments  on  the 
adjacent  trees  for  the  spirit  of  the  saint  to  bless  them  —  and  to  purify 
the  poUuted  air.  After  nightf all,  many  of  the  Indians  carry  torches,  and 
the  efifect  is  weird. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  in  vasion  the  town  of  Amecameca  was  the  metro- 

golis  for  a  vast  Indián  population  which  dwelt  in  the  region  roundabout. 
Lelics  of  these  peoples  are  the  myriad  bits  of  broken  pottery,  the  obsidian 
arrow-heads  and  whatnot  which  can  still  be  picked  up  in  the  ploughed 
fíelds  adjacent.  A  trench  dug  across  any  near-by  fíeldT usually  unoovers 
Indián  graves  containing  pottery  (desirable  souveniré,  no  restríctions 
a^inst  digging),  idols  and  household  gods  of  clay.  The  churohes,  of 
which  there  are  several,  are  weather-beaten  relics  noary  with  a^e.  The 
Parroquía  (dedicated  to  Nueetra  Seűora  de  la  Asunciőn)  was  erected  (in 
1709)  on  the  site  of  a  primitive  eh.  built  by  the  Spaniaras  in  1647.  Many 
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of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  earth- 
quake  of  1884. 

Amecameca  is  the  usual  staxting-point  for  the  Asomt  Of  Popoofttepott 
and  btaooUllUltl.  Guides  and  outnts  can  be  secured  at  the  Inns,  which 
are  near  the  rly.  station.  The  traveller  can  perhaps  work  to  better 
advantage  by  securing  his  outfít  at  Mex.  City,  and  picking  up  guides  at 
Amecameca.  The  customary  plán  is  to  breakfast  at  tne  Inn  and  start  (on 
hoFseback)  about  8  a.  m.  for  the  foothills;  arrive  at  La  Caflada  Cnfíon 
at  11  A.  M.  and  stop  1  hr.  for  rest  and  luncheon.  Paraja  is  reached  (horse- 
baok)  at  about  2  p.  m.,  and  Tlamacaa  (12,788  ft.)  at  5  p.  m.  Stop  tor  the 
ni^t  in  a  hut,  or  rest-house.  Supper  at  7;  breakfast  at  6  a.  m.  A  start 
(on  horseback)  is  made  at  7  a.  m.,  and  Ím  Cruz  (so-called  for  a  huge 
wooden  cross  hard  by)  is  gained  (14,104  ft.)  at  9.  The  horses  remain  here 
and  the  remainder  of  the  joumey  is  made  on  foot.  If  but  little  snow  is 
encountered,  and  the  climbers  have  fortitude  and  perseverance  (neces- 
sary  for  the  last  portion  of  the  road),  thesummit  should  be  reached  about 
1  p.  M.  Persons  suffering  from  heart  trouble  should  not  attempt  to  go 
higher  than  lia  Cruz^  from  which  station  a  magnifícent  panoráma  is  vis- 
ibie  —  one  which  well  repays  the  eflfort  to^reacn  the  pomt. 

The  descent  can  generally  be  made  quite  speedily.  La  Cruz  can  be 
reached  in  from  ^  hr.  to  2  hrs.  according  to  prevailing  conditions.  The 
traveller  is  advised  to  essay  the  highly  exciting  (and  not  dangerous)  ex- 
perience  of  sliding,  á  la  toboggarit  to  timber-line,  with  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  as  the  motive  power.  When  the  snow  is  smooth  and  does 
not  cake,  the  joumey  is  made  seated  on  a  straw  mat  {pdate)  guided  by 
€Ui  Indián  carrying  a  long  alpenstook  —  a  man  who  knows  every  foot  of 
the  road  and  who  skilfuliy  avoids  rocks  and  crevasses.  He  seats  him- 
self  on  the  mat,  pulls  up  the  front  edge,  grasps  his  stick,  which  he  uses 
as  a  brake,  is  in  turn  gra8i>ed  around  the  waist  by  the  passenger  seated 
behind  him,  and,  in  a  vertiginous  and  extraordinarily  exhilaratinjs  swoop, 
the  traveller  fínds  himself  at  snow-line  almost  before  he  has  reahzed  that 
he  was  under  way.^  The  station  at  the  snow-line,  with  its  awe-inspiring 
vistas,  is  left  laté  in  the  aftemoon;  supper  is  taken  at  Tlamacas,  and 
breakfast  at  6  a.  m.  The  horses  are  ready  and  a  brisk  ride  down  the 
slope  and  across  the  plain  brin^  one  to  Amecameca  about  10  a.  m. 

If  the  traveller  will  do  considerable  walking  and  somé  cUmbing  for 
several  days  prior  to  the  ascent  of  the  mt.  the  exercise  will  streng^hen 
the  leg  muscles  and  help  him  over  crucial  points.  The  ascent  (which 
should  never  be  undertaken  without  an  experienced  guide)  is  apt  to  be 
intemipted  by  snow-slides  during  the  rainy  season  —  June-Sept.  The 
trip  is  usually  unattended  by  danger,  as  the  crevasses  are  shallow  and 
the  "going"  is  good.  The  western  slope  is  more  precipitous  than  the 
eastem.  After  a  cold  rain  on  the  plateau  the  snow-line  (which  in  this 
latitude  is  usually  at  about  14,333  ft.)  descends  far  down  the  mt.  sides, 
and  contrasts  oddly  with  the  semi-tropicai  vegetation  at  its  base.  The 
cost  of  the  ascent  varies  with  the  numoer  in  the  party,  and  the  amount 
of  equipment  taken  along.  The  inclusive  cost  from  Mexico  City  to  the 
summit  and  retum  should  not  exceed  SőO  each  for  a  small  party,  and 
this  should  be  less  where  there  are  a  half-KÍozen  or  more. 

PopOMtepett  (Aztec  —  popoca,  smoke,  and  tepeü,  mountain),  often 
referred  to  as  Popo,  in  the  State  of  Puebla,  in  latitude  19^  lO'  4:5"  N.; 
and  longitude  98°  3&  Of  W.  of  Greenwich,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
volcanoes  in  Mexico  and  was,  until  recently,  considered  the  highest  peak 
in  the  Republio.  It  is  10,300  ft.  (nearly  2  M.)  higher  than  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  and  is  17,794  ft.  above  the  levél  of  the  sea.  Although  50  M. 
to  the  8.-E.  of  Mexico  City  it  dominates  that  place  liké  somé  hoary- 
headed  sentinel.  With  Mt.  McKinley  (in  Alaska)  22,000  ft.  first,  Orizaba 
(p.4íd6)  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  second,  Popo  is  perhaps  the  third  high- 
est peak  in  N.  America.  According  to  Indián  traditions  it  (along  with 
Jzlaccíhuatl,  p.  464)  came  intő  being  after  a  violent  earthquake  presaged 
by  terrifying  subterranean  noises:  the  mountains  are  saia  to  have  piled 
vip  gradually,  vomiting  láva  and  rocks,  until  they  reached  their  present 
beí^t.  Not  until  comparatively  recent  times  did  Popo  cease  its  spasmo- 
dic  oelchingof  fire  and  láva.  Because  of  its  violent  outbursts  it  has  been 
oalled  the  Yesuvius  of  America.  The  records  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico 
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mention  notable  eruptions  in  1519,  1523,  1539,  1548,  1571,  1592,  1642, 
1664,  1697  and  in  1802.  Since  the  last  date,  the  mountain  has  been  os- 
tensibly  quiescent,  although  its  internál  fíres  still  smoulder,  manifesting 
outwardly  their  existence  by  the  exhalation  of  sulphuric  vapors  from 
many  breathing-holes  {aolfaieraa),  somé  7  to  12  incnes  in  diameter,  in 
the  crater.  Liquid  sulphur  settles  constantly  around  these  air-holes, 
and  in  somé  places  it  oozes  out.  Since  the  Gonquest  the  vóUan  has  been 
a  ffigantic  brimstone  f  actory  whence  many  thousands  of  tons  of  excellent 
sulpnur  have  been  extracted. 

The  crater  floor,  which  covers  an  area  of  nearly  ^  M.,  consists  of  im- 
mense  deposits  of  sulphur  supposed  to  be  a  thousand  ft.  deep.  The 
soldiers  oiCortéa  were  the  fírst  to  extract  this  substance,  which  tl^y  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  powder  with  which  to  carry  on  a  successful  war 
against  the  originál  owners  of  the  mountain.  Since  the  Gonquest  100,- 
000,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  said  to  have  been  taken  out.  Four  centuries 
of  exploitation  seem  not  to  have  diminished  the  supply.  The  somewhat 
pecuhar  location  of  this  mine,  and  its  distance  from  the  ridge  of  the 
crater,  makes  the  crude  working  very  arduous.  When  sulphur  is  taken 
out  it  is  done  so  by  hand :  laborers  place  it  in  bags  of  one  arroba  (25  Ibs.) 
each,  sling  them  on  the  backs  oipeonea,  who  climb  to  a  point  where  the 
bags  can  be  handled  by  the  winolass  and  rope  worked  from  the  crater's 
edge.  Once  at  the  surface  they  are  given  in  charge  of  men  who  place 
them  on  straw  mats  and  slide  with  them  to  timber-line,  whence  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  distant  rly.  station.  The  workmen  walk  freely  about 
on  the  crater  floor,  which  contains  many  físsures  whence  the  sulphur 
fumes  esoape;  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  a  small  pool  of  bluish  water. 
The  stories  current  of  a  floor  of  molten  láva  and  violent  activity  are 
untrue. 

The  crater  {crater)  differs  from  that  of  many  volcanoes  in  that  it  is 
bell-shaped  instead  of  conical:  the  opening  at  the  top  is  about  2,700  ft. 
across  and  the  width  at  the  bottom  is  about  1,200  ft.  Theirregular  and 
jaaged  rim  has  a  circumference  of  about  1^  M.  The  longest  diameter 
IS  Írom  N.  N.-E.  to  S.  S.-W.  It  is  lowest  on  the  Puébla  side,  whence  it 
is  usually  approached,  and  here  the  windlass  used  for  hoisting  sulphur 
from  the  dej^ths  is  located.  The  line  from  this  platform  to  the  floor  of 
the  interior  is  about  550  ft.  long,  nearly^  one  half  a  practically  verticai 
wall,  förmed  of  trachytic  and  porphyritic  rocks  covered  at  the  summit 
bv  láva  thrown  out  in  pást  ages.  Certain  bits  of  it  consist  of  layers  of 
black  lava  with  crystals  of  feldspar  and  brown  scoria.  Near  the  hoisting 
apparátus  is  a  fantastic  ridge  called  the  Devil's  Backbone  —  Eapinazo 
ddDicAlo.  The  Pico  Mayor,  or  the  highest  point  of  the  mt.,  is  very  diffi- 
cult  of  access.  Ice  cut  from  the  (daciers  near  the  summit  is  supplied  to 
the  near-by  towns  on  the  plain.  The  view  from  the  summit,  particularly 
at  sunrise  and  sunset,  is  indescribably  grand.  The  incomparable  Valley 
of  Mexico,  with  the  domes  and  spires  of  the  capital,  and  the  many  micro- 
scopic  towns  gUstening  in  the  distance;  the  near-by  city  of  Puebla  (which 
from  here  meríts  its  title  of  Ciudad  de  los  Angdes);  the  snow-crowned 
bulk  of  IztaccihtuiÜ,  the  peaks  of  Orizaba,  Xianiecau,  MaÜacueyaÜt  and 
many  lesser  cones,  and  tne  minor  details  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
cool  highlands  and  tropical  lowlands  delight  the  eye.  On  a  clear  mom- 
ing  the  sunrise  effects  on  the  distant  pealá  E^e  very  fine;  as  are  likewise 
the  violet  shadows  of  ni^^htfall.  No  peak  in  Mexico  ofiFers  a  fíner  pano- 
ráma, unless  it  be  IztaccthucUl,  whence  the  view  includes  Popo  alsó. 

IztaooUltiatl  ( Aztec,  istoc=.  white,  and  ci^ttotf  =  woman),  16,200  ft. 
high,  is  linked  to  PopoccUepeU  by  a  deeply-curved  "saddle  "  some2i  M. 
long.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  White  Woman,"  or  the  "Sleeping 
Woman,"  from  the  fancied  resemblance  to  a  recumbent  female  fígure. 
Cortéa  caused  a  military  road  to  be  built  over  the  "saddle"  and  along 
this  road  he  advanced  (1519)  to  the  conquest  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 
The  ridge  consists  of  rolling  hills  free  from  trees:  black  volcanic  ash,  no 
doubt  the  outpouríngs  of  PopoccUepeU,  cover  tne  surfacé.  The  broad 
summit  of  the  mt.  is  covered  by  three  peaks  which  form  the  head, 
breast  (the  highest  point),  and  the  feet  of  the  "sleeping  woman."  The 
timber-line  is  at  about  13,054  ft.,  and  that  of  vegetation  at  13,710.  The 
r^on  of  etemal  snow  begins  at  14,300  ft.   In  tneir  searoh  for  sulphur 
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of  whioh  to  make  gunpowder,  the  Spanish  ConquidadoreB  no  dotibt 

climbed  IxtacdhtuxÜ,  but  they  left  no  reoord  of  the  feat.   The  Germán 

Sonnedchmidt  reached  the  summit  in  1772,  and  he  was  followed,  in  1853, 

by  several  French  engineere.  The  ascent  presents  very  few  of  the  dif- 

ficulties  which  characterize  Alpine  peaks.    Perhaps  one  of  the  fírst  to 

ascend  it  along  the  soutb  aréte,  which  leads  up  írom  the  pass  facins 

PopocatepeU,  was  Dr.  W.  Freudenberg^  of  the  Geological  Institute  of 

Mexioo,  who  calls  Iztoiccíhuaü  the  "rums  of  a  volcano."   The  summit 

consists  of  three  elevations.  all  in  pure  white  snow  without  a  break. 

The  lowest,  or  S.-E.,  one  presents  a  comice  on  the  side  of  the  glacier. 

The  other  two  tops  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  height  that  the  eye  cannot 

detect  any  difference.    Together  they  make  a  rolling  area  perhaps  3 

acres  in  extent.  Thenorthem  p>oint  i^revents  the  "Head"  of  IzUzccintiaU 

from  bein|[  seen  from  the  southem  point.  In  the  other  direction,  the  view 

of  the  glacier  and  the  "Feet,"  with  PopocatepeU  in  the  distance,  is  grand. 

The  ezploration  of  the  aierraa  adjacent  to  Fopo  and  IztaccihuaÜ  are  fuU 

of  interest  to  the  mountaineer,  the  naturálist  and  the  geolomst.    The 

mts.  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  vegetation,  wnile  clumps  of 

fine  trees  and  an  astonishingly  varíed  assortment  of  beautiful  wild- 

flowers  are  features  of  the  lower  foothills.   On  these  slopes  grow  plants 

that  are  of  unfailing  interest  to  the  botanist  unf amiliar  with  the  wonder- 

ful  plánt  life  of  sub-tropical  Mexioo.    The  i^lains  which  stretch  away 

from  the  base  of  the  mountains  are  heavy  with  Indián  relics  and  they 

o£Fer  a  practically  inexhaustible  fíeld  for  research. 

Amecameca,  see  p.  462.  The  rly.  skirts  the  base  of  the  Sacro 

Monté  and  passes  near  the  foot  of  the  road  which  leads  up  to 

the  sanctuary.    Scores  of  little  Indián  huts,  ,many  of  them 

straw-thatch«l  liké  those  of  Japán  or  of  Korea,  dot  the  com- 

fields  that  stretch  away  to  the  W.  of  the  hill.  We  traverse  a  levél 

country  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  several  species  of  fine 

melons.   The  grade  slopes  upward;  splendidly-wooded  hills 

mark  the  sky-hne;  the  air  grows  rarer  and  cooler.  At  (64  K.) 

ZoyacingOf  we  pass  intő  a  region  of  pines,  cedars  and  firs ;  the 

landscape  recalls  the  wooded  parksof  NewMexico  (U.  S.  A.). 

The  plateau  here  is  8,100  ft.  aoove  the  levél  of  the  sea,  and  at 

this  elevation  the  sun  loses  much  of  its  genial  warmth,  while 

the  almosphere  carries  a  tang  of  April  or  October  at  the  North. 

Éven  the  midday  shadows  are  noticeably  cool,  while  the 

nights  are  apt  to  oe  genuinely  cold.  The  region  is  a  favorable 

one  for  tubercular  patients ;  the  air  is  exceptionably  pure  and 

its  fine  tonic  effects  are  apparent.  The  land  is  careiuUy  cul- 

tivated  and  wide  müpas  stretch  to  the  distant  hills.  We  enter 

a  pina  woods.  About  i  M.  to  the  r.  of  the  rly.  is  the  Tecalco 

Waterfaü,  and  a  20  min.  walk  down-streiam  bríngs  the  pedes- 

trían  to  the  fine  SaMo  de  Chimal,  near  the  edge  of  the  hot 

sountry. 

70  K.  Ozumba.  The  plateau  sloi>e8  sharply  toward  the  tierra  ealienU, 
Beautiful  views.  We  pass  the  unimportant  stations  of  74  K.  Chimal, 
md  83  K.  TlacotiÜan.  93  K.  NmanUa,  a  poor  town  celebrated  as  the 
>irthplace  of  Sor.  Juana  Inea  de  La  Cruz  (p.  cxlix).  100  K.  La  Re- 
orta,  The  land  slopes  sharply  and  the  descent  is  rapid.  Banana  plants  are 
ivery'where  in  evidence,  and  riotous  semi-tropical  vegetation  succeeds  the 
leciauous  trees  of  the  plateau.  The  retdon  is  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
>erpetual  spring.  106  K.  La  Caacada.  The  district  is  splendidly  watered ; 
nany  fine  springs,  which  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  and  the 
Dothills  of  the  table-laod,  plunge  down  the  sloping  edge  of  the  Great 
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Central  Plsteau,  and  form  many  cascades  and  waterfalls.  120  K.  Fecap- 
ixOa,  133  K.  Puente  CttauÜixco.   134  K.  Santa  Inez. 

137  K.  Cuauhtla  (4,267  ft.),  a  auaint  semi-tropical  town 
(pop.  9,800)  in  the  State  of  Morelos  —  whence  its  political 
name  Cuauhtla  Morelos.  The  settlement  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1605,  and  the  place  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
its  ahnost  perfect  climate  and  its  hot  sulphur  springs  (called 
Agitas  hediondas  —  stinking  waters)  which  are  said  to  be  ef- 
íicacious  in  rheumatic  ailments. 

HotolB  (comp.  p.  xlvü).  Hotd  San  Diego  overlooking  the  plaza  dias- 
onally  aoross  from  the  rly.  station  (2  min.  walk).  The  beat  rooms  íace 
this  plaza;  $3  to  $6  Am.  Pl.  Cheaper  for  a  long  stay.  —  TA^  Halcyon 
(Dr.  John),  Ave.  6  de  Mayo,  4;  S3.50  Am.  Pl.;  by  the  week  $3  a  day.  — 
Hotd  MordoSt  facing  the  Plaza  Mayor  (2  squares  to  the  r.  of  the  rly. 
station),  $2.50  to  $3.50.  —  Hotd  La  Providencia,  Calle  de  Galeana,  $2 
to  $3  Am.  Pl.  —  Luggage,  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii),  to  any  of  the  hotels, 
25  c.  The  hotels  are  apt  to  be  crowaed  ciurmg  the  winter  season  and 
rooms  should  be  spoken  for  in  advance. 

Tb*  Hot  Syrion  lie  about  2  M.  to  the  N.-E.  of  the  town  in  a  wild 
and  unoultivatea  region.  The  evil-smelling  waters  gush  forth  in  great 
abundance  from  a  low  hill;  their  source  is  perhaps  somewhere  in  the 
heart  of  PojtocatepeÜ  —  visible  in  the  distance.  The  atmosphere  in  the 
immediate  vicinitv  of  the  springs  carries  a  perpetual  odor  of  spoiled  eggs; 
the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  constantly 
washed  by  the  outpouring  waters  (temperature,  28°  Centigrade),  are 
covered  with  a  yellow  furze  förmed,  or  colored,  by  the  sulpnur  held  in 
solution.  Many  wild  flowers  bordér  the  stream  on  its  path  to  lower  levela. 
Burros  (p.  xl)  for  the  trip  (50  e.  for  one  moming  is  ample)  to  the 
springs  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  hotel  manager.  A  ^ooa  pedestrian 
oan  cover  the  distance  on  foot  in  i  hr.  The  country  is  safe  and  pic- 
turesque.  Guide  unnecessary. 

Many  fíne  fruits  grow  in  and  about  the  town,  and  a  number  of  cool 
mt.  streams  traverse  the  region,  which  is  splendidly  watered.  Popnlar 
Walkl  are  to  the  outlyin^  Bugar-haciendas  and  to  the  several  Indián 
towns  in  the  environs.  Chief  among  these  is  Amdtzingot  embowered  in 
tropical  vegetation:  including  fíne  cofifee  and  manso  trees.  The  Paro- 
ohial  Church  (founded  in  1605  and  dedicated  to  St.  James)  is  quaint  and 
time-stained.  Its  most  interesting  possession  (stolen  in  1006  but  later 
recovered)  is  a  splendid  gold  and  jewel-encrusted  crown,  valued  at 
$25,000.  ít  was  formerly  kept  in  the  sacristy,  but  the  alert  padrea  now 
change  its  location  from  time  to  time.  The  old  conventual  Church  of 
8an  Diego,  founded  about  1620,  is.  now  used  as  the  rly.  station  and  aa 
a  freight-house,  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  rly.  station  m  America.  The 
plaza  (music)  immediately  opposite  is  attractive.  Further  down  the 
Street  is  the  Plaza  Mayor,  an  unkempt  and  uninviting  spot.  The  town 
contains  but  little  to  interest  the  traveller,  its  chief  charm  being  that 
it  is  a  sort  of  sanitarium  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  plateau. 
Those  who  contract  heflvy  oolds  at  the  higher  altítudes  usuaUy  obtain 
immediate  relief  in  the  balmy  air  of  Ciuxuhüa.  It  is  a  splendidly  sheltered 
winter  station  and  its  popuíarity  grows.  Cuauhtla  Mordo*  is  enshrined 
in  Mexican  annals  as  the  scene  of  an  heroic  struggle  between  Mex.  troop9 
under  the  patriot  Jósé  Maria  Mordoa,  and  royalist  Spaniaurds  undíer 
General  Caüeja,  Mordoa  and  his  handful  of  stout-hearted  meü.  were 
oomered  in  Cuauhüa,  and  were  besieged  for  nearly  3  months,  where  they 
suffered  greatly.   When  the  last  crust  was  eaten  and  famine  stared  the 

Eeople  in  the  face,  the  dever  Mordoa  flouted  the  Spaniards  by  a  bril- 
antly  executed  retreat. 

Between  Cuauhüa  and  Puente  de  Itüa  the  train  traverses  a  country 
which  grows  more  tropical  as  we  near  the  ooast.  139  K.  Santa  Ine», 
141  K.  Cuauaixco.  145  K.  Calderon  154  K.  San  Carioa.  160  K.  rai<l«- 
pec.   177  K.  Ticuman.  The  region  is  given  over  to  the  produotion  of 
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iu^ur-cane,  which  here  thríves  luxuriantly.  Fine  patches  oí  bamboos 
ma  wide  fields  of  bananas  are  features  of  the  laadscape.  Somé  of  the 
ielicious  fruits  and  vesetables  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  capital  come 
from  hereabout.  182  K.  Colonia  Porfirio  Diaz.  185  K.  Temüpg.  186 
K.  TUdtizapan.  195  K.  Tlaguütenango.  196  K.  Aloneo.  197  K.  Jajutki. 
200  K.  Zacatepec.   210  K.  San  Jósé.   216  K.  Paco. 

218  K.  Puente  Ae  Ixtla.  Oonnections  are,  made  here  with  the  Cuvmor 
Toca  Division  of  the  Rly.  Routes  45  and  47. 
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ArItaI  liy  Ssa.  The  American  mail  ships  usually  come  alongside 
the  new  customs-pier  (La  Sanidad,  Pl.  G,  3)  at  the  extrémé  right  (aouth) 
of  the  bay  (6aAf a)  —  directly  opposite  the  Porfirio  Diaz  pier,  whicn  hema 
in  the  bay  at  the  north.  The  ezamination  of  baggage  is  prompt,  courteous 
and  lenient.  Fees  are  neither  expected  nor  accepted.  While  hotel  runners 
insist  that  they  can  pasa  luggage  satisfactorily  tbrough  the  custom-house, 
the  prudent  traveller  wiil  attend  to  this  duty  in  person.  Albeit  these  men 
are  generally  trustworthy,  the  traveller  shouíd  aee  to  it  that  his  trunks  and 
bags  are  locked  before  he  delivers  them  to  any  one.  The  usual  express 
charge  (agents  meet  ships)  for  a  large  trunk  (6at«Z  grandé)  or  a  bundle 
of  steamer-chairs  {siüas  pára  vajfor)  from  the  dock  (muelle)  to  the  hotel, 
rly.  station  or  residence  (domicilio)  is  SÍ;  steamer  trunk,  50  c.;  hand- 
bag,  25  c.  On  a  whole  ticket  issuea  from  points  in  the  U.  S.  A.  or  Eu- 
rope  to  Mexico  City  the  rlys.  will  check  150  Ibs.  of  luggage;  on  a  half- 
ticket,  75  Ibs.  Weights  are  computed  in  kilós  (see  p.  xliv).  Steamer- 
chairs  are  accepted  as  luggage  and  can  be  checked.  The  PuUman  cars 
are  apt  to  run  fuU  when  a  ship  reaches  port,  and  berths  should  be  secured 
early.  Tram-oars  pass  the  pier  and  the  New  lÁghthouse  (the  light  is  of  the 
4th  order,  intermittent,  95  ft.  above  sea  levél,  and  is  visible  15  M.  at  sea) 
and  run  intő  the  town  and  to  the  new  Terminal  Railway  Statton  (com- 
pleted  in  1911  at  a  cost  of  $800,000)  where  all  trains  arrive  and  depart.  — 
The  Rlys.  centring  in  Vera  Cruz  are  The  Mezloan  Rly.  {Ferrocarrü  Meri- 
cano,  Rte.  52,  p.  484) :  The  Interooeanlo  Rly.  (F.  C.  Interoceánico,  Rte*.  55, 
p.  499)  —  both  with  tbrough  fást  daily  (and  night)  trains  to  Mczico  City: 
The  Vexa  Ornz  A  lathrnus  Rly.  (F.  C.  V.  C.  al  iKtmo,  Rte.  62,  p.  544),  with 
a  daily  train  to  the  Isthmua  of  Tehuantepec:  and  the  The  Ferroeaznles  de 
Veni  Ornz,  Llmltada  (Rte.  51,  p.  481),  with  a  daily  train  to  Alvarado,  and 
steamers  to  points  on  the  Papaloápam  River. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  etc,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Agehda  de  PubUca- 
ciones  in  the  Terminal  Station.  There  is  alsó  a  dining-room  here,  and  a 
cheok-stand  for  hand-luggage.  The  Post  and  Telegraph  offioes  are  in  the 
large  white  building  just  S.  of  the  station.  The  local  ezecutive  offices  of 
aome  of  the  raiiways  are  in  the  station  building. 

The  traveller  may  üke  to  remember  that  small  boys  and  porters  in  Vera 
Cruz  have  an  ezaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  their  services  and  a  seeming 
oontempt  for  an  equitable  equivalent  therefor.  They  ask  outrageous  prices 
for  carrying  hand-luggage,  and  they  will  often  demand  75c.  or  a  peao  for  a 
service  really  worth  15  or  20  c.  As  a  rule  but  little  satisfaction  can  be 
obtained  from  the  hotel  proprietor.  The  best  plán  theref ore  is  to  come  to  an 
agreement  beforehand.  If  this  is  not  done  there  is  apt  to  be  wrangling  at 
the  íinish. 

Vera  Ouz  time  is  12  min.  faster  than  Mexico  City  time. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  The  chief  hotels,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
within  5  min.  walk  of  the  Terminal  rly.  station  and  the  docks,  are  gen- 
erally under  Spanish  management,  albeit  English  is  spoken  in  most  of 
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them.  During  Jan.-March,  and  pn  the  arríval  of  an  Amer.,  French, 
Germán  or  Spanish  mail  steamer,  rooms  in  the  best  places  are  sometimes 
difficull  to  secure  unless  bé»>oken.  Should  the  traveller  be  unable  to 
obtain  satisfactory  lodgings  ne  may  like  to  remember  that  the  Mexican 
and  the  Interoceanic  railways  run  comfortable  night  trains,  with  Pull- 
man  cars,  írom  V.  C.  to  the  capital;  arriving  there  about  8  a.  m.  For  the 
sake  of  the  fíne  scenery,  however,  the  traveller  should,  when  possible, 
make  the  joumey  from  the  coast  to  the  table-land  by  daylight.  He 
should  personally  announce  his  inteuded  departure  in  the  hotel  offlce  well 
in  advance,  aa  rooms  kept  after  2  p.  m.  are  apt  to  be  considered  as  taken 
for  thQ  ne^  day»   Avoifl  rooms  on  the  ground  floor:  leam  from  yirhich 

auarter  the  nieht  breeze  blows  and  secure  rooms  that  receive  it,  else 
eep  is  diffióult.  Leave  no  valuables  exposed ;  lock  rooms  and  leave 
keys  in  the  offíce.  Tips  (comp.  p.  lix)  are  expected  (about  5%  of  the 
biU)  but  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  Ali  Vera  Cruz  prices  have  an 
upward  tendency.  Hotels  lacing  the  plaza  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle  more 
expensive  than  tnose  on  the  side  streets.  Certain  of  the  V.  C.  hotels  are 
picturesque  and  they  will  be  moderately  comfortable  when  the  abomin- 
ably  hard  cotton  pillows  (poisonous  to  tne  sleep  of  the  most  phlegmatic) 
and  the  skimpy  and  shrmking  moequito-nets  (demand  nets)  —  which 
are  usually  made  of  oambric  and  which  exclude  the  air  as  well  as  the 
insects  —  are  discarded.  Alsó  when  the  myriad  flies  which  revei  in  the 
traveller's  food  are  put  to  flight  by  less  listless  meaeros.  Where  the  hotels 
face  the  pUua,  meals  are  ser  ved  under  the  portales  on  the  sidewalk,  at 
the  same  price  as  in  the  dining-room.  Meals  á  la  carta  at  all  hours.  Avoid 
unboiled  water  or  milk.  Excellent  mineral  waters  of  the  country  are 
always  to  be  had  at  (about)  35  c.  for  a  large  bottle  (medio),  or  20  c.  for 
a  small  bottle  (botéUa  chiea,  or  gplit).  The  native  beer»  made  in  Orizaba 
(p.  489),  Monterey  (^.  ő),  Mexico  (p.  232)  and  Toluca  (p.  194),  is  good, 
and  it  costs  (same  price  as  the  mineral  water)  about  one  nalf  tnat  of  the 
jmported  article. 

The  First  Breakfa£(t  (deaayuno)^  served  from  4  a.  m.,  consists  of  cofiPee 
(for  which  a  taste  must  be  acquired)  with  hot  milk  (café  con  lecke)  in 
small  thick  glasses,  with  a  cold  roll  or  bun  (one  with  each  glass),  at  25  c. 
The  crusted  roUs  (oblong)  are  pan  francéa  (French  bread) :  the  pan  dtdet 
(sweet  bread)  is  sprinkled  all  over  with  powdered  sugár  (the  delight  of 
the  flies)  and  the  pieces  are  as  hoUow  as  a  cream  pun.  The  white  roll 
shaped  something  like  a  rosette,  is  known  as  pan  de  huevo  (egg  bread). 
A  call  for  toast  \pan  tostado)  usually  brings  'pan  dtdce  split  open  and 
smoked  (unappetizing)  over  an  open  fíre.  Dehcious  chocolate,  flavored 
with  vanília  or  cinnamon,  may  be  had  in  lieu  of  the  cofTee :  the  Chocolate 
Eapaüol  (Spanish  style)  is  served  in  a  cup  scarcely  larger  than  an  after- 
dinner  conee-cup,  and  is  so  thick  that  a  spoon  will  sometimes  stand 
upright  in  it.  ChoeolcUe  Mexicano  (Mex.  style),  somewhat  thicker  than 
cocoa,  is  served  in  large  cups.  Two  Doiled  eggs,  12  c. ;  if  scrambled,  37  c; 
a  beefsteak  (usually  tough)  can  be  had  (37  c.)  if  ordered  specially. 

The  Regular  Breakfast  ialmuerzo)^  alsó  called  comida  corrida,  served 
from  11  to  1,  consists  of  a  heavy,  greasy  soup  (usually  Spanish  cabbage); 
good  fried  or  boiled  fish  (peacado^  excellent  in  Vera  Cruz,  when  fr^níy 
caught,  but  to  be  avoided  eisewhere  if  kept  too  long) ;  three  raeat  courses; 
one  or  two  vegetable  courses;  a  salad  drenched  Ín  oil  (comp.  p.  xxviii); 
pudding  or  fruit  and  small  black  coffee  (milk  is  often  unobtainabJe  at 
midday);  costs  $1.  Supper  (cena)  from  6  to  9  p.  m.  is  generally  the  same 
faré  and  the  same  price.  These  comidaa  corridaa  are  not  served  in  all  the 
hotels  at  a  fíxed  price.  Ask  the  waiter  if  all  the  dishes  shown  on  the  bili 
are  included  in  the  price  marked.  The  plaioa  dél,  dia  (dishes  ready  to 
sérve)  of  the  restaurants  á  la  carta,  are  usually  from  25  to  50  c.  each. 
Hotel  Diligencia,  facing  the  Plaza  de  la  Contíüución  (Pl.  B,  3),  at  the 
comer  of  the  Ave.  de  la  Independencia:  rooms  only,  S4  to  $6,  tne  latter 
with  two  beds.  The  best  rooms  are  on  the  upper  floor  and  face  the  j^iaga: 
the  double-bedded  rooms  give  on  the  AventaUi.  The  interior  rooms,  ana 
those  above  the  kitchen,  are  apt  to  be  stuffy. —  Nuevo  Hotel  Colon,  cor. 
Ave.  de  la  Independencia  and  the' Calle  Benito  Juarez  (P\.  B,3),  lesspre- 
tentious,  with  Jarge  rooms  (facing  the  Street)  and  baloonies,  92.6Ö  to 
$4  Am.  Pl.  Baths  25  c.  —  Gran  Hotel  de  Mexico,  facing  the  Aduana. 
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3in8  $1.50  to  S2.50;  with  meala  (Am.  Pl.)  $2.50  to  $4.00.  Other  hotela 
ibout  the  same  class  (and  same  prices)  80*6  the  Gran  Hotel  Oriente. 
le  Zamora  —  Gran  Hotel  Buena  Vista,  Caüe  Landero  y  Cos  —  Hotel 
lericano,  facing  the  Plaza  dd  Mercado.  There  are  a  number  of  Caaau 
Huéapedes  and  Mesones  (comp.  p.  li). 
Katha  (oomp.  p.  lii)  in  most  of  tne  hotels;  25  c. 
lába.  Very  few  in  the  city.  Distances  are  short,  tram-cars  connect  the 
sf  points,  and  the  average  traveller  prefers  to  walk  from  the  pier  to 
hotel.  The  hotel  manager  can  secure  cabs  at  the  livery  staole,  at 
>ut  $1  the  hour. 

framwtyi  (électric)  connect  the  rly.  stations,  and  traverse  the  Ave. 
a  Independencia  —  passing  the  plazat  thence  to  the  suburbs.  A  short 
I  pleasant  excursion  is  down  the  Paaeo  de  los  Cocoa  (car  south-bound 
m  the  jdtuta)  pást  the  old  cemetery,  through  the  outskirts,  and  return. 
lanka,  where  letters  of  credit  and  drafts  can  be  cashed,  and  money 
hanged :  Compaflía  Banquera  Veracruzaná.  8.  A .;  Banco  Nációnál  de 
xieo. 

falagrapll  Ofíloa  (tdégra/os  federalea).  In  the  Edificio  dél  Correo, 
te  de  Alorelos.  The  rate  to  Mex.  City  is  62  c.  for  10  words. 
*oat-0ffl09  (correo)^  same  building  as  the  telegraph. 
}llXloa.  The  curio-shops  {caaaa  ae  curioaideuUs)  usually  oontaih  only 
lections  of  shells  and  other  marine  objects.  Bargaining  necessary.  The 
it  specimens  of  natíve  handicraf t,  and  antiques,  wili  perhaps  be  found 
the  antique  shops  of  the  capital.  The  car  ved  cocoa^nuts  offered  for 
9  on  the  streets  by  native  boys  are  made  in  the  San  Jüan  de  Ulua 
8on  (p.  477).  The  1  Ib.  packages  ($5  each)  of  sweet-smelling  vanilta- 
ins.  offered  by  street  venders,  are  a  product  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Ball-Rlllg  iplaza  de  toros,  comp.  p.  zcvii),  nearthe  Alameda.  Corridae 
ring  the  winter  season  only.  Pnces  vary  with  the  reputation  of  the 
iters  and  the  bravura  of  the  bulls. 

Steamslüp  Linea.  A  dozen  or  more  of  the  best  known  lines  of  steamers 
mect  Vera  Crus  with  the  chief  ports  of  America  and  Europe.  The 
ices  {despac?u}8)  of  the  di£Ferent  agents  all  cluster  near  the  Plaza  de  la 
natittuiián,  and  they  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the  flag  of  the  line, 
tch  usually  floats  above  them.  The  Compafíía  Mexicana  de  Navega- 
n,  S.  A .,  operates  deep-seaships  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Gulf  ports 
Túxpain,Cooizacoalco8  (Puerto  Mexico),  Frontéra,  Campeche,  Lagunot 
Tgreao  (Yucatan),  Tampico,  etc;  alsó  to  certain  of  the  Kiver  Ports  — 
noted  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Handbook.  Among  the  chief 
eign  lines  with  representatives  in  Vera  Cruz  are:  The  Hamburg 
lerican  Line,  — Canada-Cuba-Mexico  Line  (Elder,  Dempster  &  Co.^, 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  —  Cuban  Steamship  Co.,  —  Wolvm 
le  S.  S.  Co.,  —  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  (Ward  Line),  — 
irrison  Line,  —  Leyland  Line,  —  Munson  S.  S,  Line,  —  Atlantic  and 
xican  Gulf  S.  8.  Co.,  —  French  Transatlantic  S.  S.  Co.,  —  Imperial 
rman  Mail  8.  8.  Co.,  —  Spanish  Transatlantic  S.  8.  Co.,  —  Norway- 
ixico  Gulf  Line,  etc. 

SUmate  and  Waatlier  Indloattona.  The  Climate  of  the  port  is  moist 
á  at  certain  seasons  almost  unbearably  hot.  The  average  temperá- 
dé during  the  year  is:  for  April  and  May,  69°  Fahr.;  during  the 
og  days"  (canicvlarea),  92°  ;  from  the  middle  of  Aug.  (when  the  strong 
and  N.-W.  winds  commence  to  blow)  until  the  middle  of  Oct.  84°; 
m  Oct.  to  Dec  76°  ,  and  from  Dec.  to  March,  64°.  During  the  season 
calms  (middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  July)  the  thermometer  often 
iches  102°  and  the  heat  is  almost  suffocating.  The  southem  winds 
ich  blow  for  a  dav  or  two  before  the  North  unchains  its  howling 
issengers  are  üke  the  breath  of  a  furnace;  but  as  soon  as  the  nortea 
lip  down  the  coast  the  temperature  drops  and  life  becomes  bearable. 
ese  nortea  are  the  monsoons  (Arabic  mauaima  ==  strong  winds)  of  the 
38tern  Hemisphere.  The  continued  heat  in  the  Gulf  region  creates  a 
rtial  vacuum  due,to  expansion,  and  the  winter  winds  of  the  northern 
itude  seek  this  vacuum  just  as  the  trade  winds  follow  the  sun,  and  the 
.-West  monsoon  seeks  the  superheated  plains  of  India.  The  nortea  are 
benefícial  to  the  Gulf  re^on  as  the  monsoons  are  to  India  and  Ceylon, 
ley  blow  with  greatest  mtensity  between  Nov.  and  March.  Strong 
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northera  (nortea  fuertea)  are  known  as  kuew  oohrado  (red-oore).  They 
blow  with  £p:eat  violence  for  two  days  or  more  and  are  always  succeeded 
by  delightml  weather.  The  norie  which  blows  up  with  the  rising  tide  is 
called  norie  chocolatero  (chocolate  colored),  and  sometimes  lasts  for  a  fórt- 
Dight;  rarely  assuming  the  character  of  a  gale.  During  these  northers 
dense  masses  of  rain-cnarged  clouds  ride  in  above  the  city  and  travel  to- 
ward  the  sierras  of  Orizaba  and  Perote  :  impÚQging  on  these  mountains 
they  remain  and  accumulate  until  sunset.  Tnen  the  land  breeze  —  which 
always  blows  seaward  during  the  night — brings  them  back  to  the  coast 
where  theyprecipitate  their  moisture  —  nsuEuly  between  10  p.  m.  and 
daylight.  Kain  rarely  falls  in  Vera  Cruz  during  the  day;  it  not  un- 
frequently  assumes  the  form  of  a  hurricane  or  a  wat^rspput.  Duríng  a 
hard  norte  the  wind  attains  a  high  velocity  and  everything  portable  is 
placed  to  leeward  of  the  massive  houses.  The  palms  in  the  plaza  and  alons 
the  Paseo  de  los  Cocoa  seem  as  if  on  the  pohit  of  being  uprooted  and  hurlc^d 
to  the  equator.  The  waves  thunder  against  the  northem  rompeolaa  and 
dash  clouds  of  spray  high  in  the  air.  Hissing  white  caps  drive  over  the 
southem  muelle  and  throw  spinning  drift  against  the  doors  of  the  custom- 
house.  In  the  pier  "pockets,"  piles  of  flotsam  —  cocoanut  husks,  up- 
rooted palms,  ship-timbers  and  whatnot  —  accumulate  and  swash  to 
and  fro  with  the  making  and  refluent  tide:  crowds  of  hungry  zopüotea 
then  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  moll  and  capture  bits  of  carrion  that  cozne 
in  on  the  angry  waters.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  these  bisarre  and 
sombre  birds  as  the^  stop  gingerly  about,  rising  in  trepidation  to  escape 
the  onslaught  of  whirling  spray;  always  with  their  feathera  trimmed  to 
the  wind,  their  heads  cocked  to  one  side,  the  while  voicing  their  shrill 
querulous  skirling  which  rises  above  the  nőise  of  the  wind. 
Weather  Indicatioos. 

Fair.  —  When  sea  birds  fly  early  and  far  out. 

When    the    clouds    are    soft  and  with  definite 

outlines. 
When  the  morning  sky  is  gray,  with  light,  deli- 
cate  tints. 
Wind.  —  When  the  dawn  has  been  preceded  by  a  bright 
yellow  sunset. 
When  the  clouds   are   hard-edged,  oily-looking, 

and  tawn^  or  copper-colored. 
When  there  is  a  light  scud. 
Rain.  —  When  the  sunset  of  the  evening  before  was  of  a 
pale  vellow. 
Wnen  the  clouds  are  small  and  inky. 
Glear  atmosphere  near  to  horizon  and  light  at- 
mospheric  pressure. 
Wind  and  Rain.  —  Light  scud  driving  across  heavy  masses.    Sky  of 

orange  or  copper  color,  or  gaudy,  unusual  hűes. 
Clouds  with  nard,  defined  outlines. 
Change  of  Wind.  —  High  upper  clouds,  crossed  by  lower  in  a  direction 

difiFerent  from  their  courae  or  that  of  the  wind. 

Storm.  —  When  the  wind  blows  a  gale  from  the  north  and 

the  sea-birds  remain  near  to  shore  or  fly  inland. 

Vera  Cruz,  first  commercial  Port  of  the  Repub. ;  one  of  the 
oldest,  quaintest  and  most  cosmopolitan  of  the  Mexican  coast 
towns,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  population  of  25,000, 
is  4  ft.  above  sea-level.  It  was  one  of  the  fírst  places  in  Mexioo 
to  be  settled  by  the  Spanish  invaders,  and  to-day  it  is  an  odd 
biend  of  the  antique  and  the  modem ;  fine  new  building  stand 
side  by  side  with  diminutive  negro  cabins,  and  certam  parts 
of  the  town  resemble  bits  of  Valencia  and  Bilffoú  transplanted 
to  the  New  World.  Asphalt  has  taken  the  place  of  coobles  in 
the  main  street,  the  open  street  sewers  no  longer  exist^  and 
the  port  is  not  only  f ree  from  the  dreaded  vómito,  but  in  other 
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^ays  it  is  far  healthier  than  in  olden  times.  The  authorities 
íre  making  sustained  efForts  to  render  the  improvements  per- 
nanent,  and  travellers  now  run  no  risk  in  making  Vera  Cruz 
iheir  port  of  entry  or  departure. 

Despite  its  modemization  the  town  is  still  replete  with  artistic  interest, 
tnd  almost  every  one  of  its  old  walls  carries  its  story  of  war  and  of  strug- 
;Ies  with  the  fighting  buccaneers  of  the  Sisanish  Main.    In  a  way  it 

Sitomices  the  whole  strange  history  of  Mezico,  for  here  the  Spaniards 
Etnted  their  first  stockade,  fought  their  initial  battles  with  the  natives, 
Dade  it  their  base  of  supplies  while  they  besieged  the  Aztec  stron|diold, 
ind  hence  sent  their  famous  "silver  fleet"  of  broad-pooped  galleons Tad^i 
dth  the  pale  metál  wrested  from  the  treasure-rooms  of  the  dying  Indians. 
Tor  three  centuries  it  was  the  chief  port  of  New  Spain,  and  when  the 
raliant  Mexicans  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  the  last  flag  of  Spain  that 
loated  above  the  land  was  hauled  down  from  the  tower  of  San  Jüan  de 
'JlíM.  The  little  houses  on  the  side  streets,  and  the  quaint  courts  and 
Looks  of  these  streets  themselves,  are  unfailingly  interesting  and  pic- 
uresque.  Many  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  southem  and  central 
d exico  pass  throqgh  this  gateway,  and  a  steady  commerdal  life  pulsates 
Q  all  its  arteries.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  totál  imports  intő  the  Repub. 
iome  through  the  V.  C.  aduanat  and  over  a  millión  i^esoa  a  month  are  col- 
ected  in  customs  duties.  Ships  of  all  maritime  nations  are  usually  to  be 
een  in  the  broad  bay.  In  the  last  year  or  so  the  trade  of  Vera  Cruz  has 
uffere^  somewhat  from  the  rivalry  of  Tampico.  The  Veracruzanos  are 
larly  nsers  (many  are  on  the  street  at  4  a.  m.)  and  most  of  the  business 
louses  close  between  11  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  for  the  noonday  rest,  luncheon, 
md  8Íe9ta.  Business  is  generally  at  a  standstill  during  these  hours. 

The  Plaza  de  la  ConMüución  (Pl.  B.  3),  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  one 
íi  the  most  historic  spots  in  the  Repub.,  and  is  usually  animated  and 
ticturesque.  In  the  evening  when  the  military  bánd  plays  in  the  kioíkot 
he  Veracruzanos  repair  hitner  and  the  fiaza  and  aaiacent  portales  are 
hronged.  The  tall  cocoa-nut  palms  which  sentinel  the  place  imi)art  a 
»leasing  tropical  aspect,  and  the  menyr  foreign  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the 
»ay  add  to  its  attractiveness  and  to  its  cosmo^olitan  character. 

Tlie  Paroolüal  OllllTOll  (la  parroquia)^  wmch  faces  the  Áve.  de  la 
ndependencia  and  flanks  the  S.  side  of  the  Plaza  de  la  Conatüución,  is  the 
Qost  picturesque  building  in  the  port  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  eh. 
rected  by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  they  founded  tne  town.  It  was  dedi- 
ated  June  13,  1734,  to  Nueslra  Seflora  de  la  Aaunción  —  Our  Lady  of 
he  Assumption.  A  life-size  fígure  of  this  patron  saint,  bathed  in  a  flood 
if  sickly  green  lieht,  may  be  seen  in  the  first  chapel  to  the  r.  of  the  main 
ntrance.  The  other  chapels,  and  the  nave,  contain  a  number  of  replicas 
if  paintings,  of  little  worth.  The  popular  prejudice  nms  to  roods  and  to 
tolychrome  fígures  of  saints,  of  which  there  is  an  over-supply.  These 
ígures  (of  Spanish  or  Germán  manufacture),  of  chalk  or  wood,  varying 
a.  size  from  cherubim  to  patriarchs,  almost  monopolize  the  interior  — 
ome  standing,  somé  crucifíed,  somé  stretched  in  gory,  realistic  coffins, 
nd  all  in  agonized  attitudes.  They  are  positively  painful  to  the  sight, 
>ut  if  the  visitor  can  close  his  eyes  to  these,  and  to  the  offensive  lights 
litered  through  cheap,  gaudy  stained-glass  windows,  and  can  tum  his 
hought  from  other  narrowing  attributes,  he  can  perhaps  enjoy  the  cool 
tmosphere  which,  though  very  ancient,  is  several  degrees  lower  than  that 
I  the  sun-scorched  streets. 

The  Exteriőr,  decorated  by  the  deft  hand  of  time,  is  far  more  attractive 
han  the  local  workmanship  of  the  interior.  The  salt  winds  and  the 
ropical  hurricanes  ihuracanes)  of  nearly  two  centuries  have  lashed  its 
tiassive  sides  and  they  have  imparted  thereto  a  look  of  extrémé  antiquity. 
)ut  the  stout-hearted,  militant  friars  of  the  early  coloniai  days  infused 
ome  of  their  own  unquenchable  zeal,  and  not  a  little  of  their  austere 
tersonality  intő  this  old  structure,  which  still  looks  sturdy  enough  to 
dthstand  the  buffetings  of  another  century  or  so.  The  ola  flying  but- 
resses  are  very  quaint,  as  are  alsó  the  gargoyles  which  project  from  the 
oof  liké  so  many  ancient  Spanish  blimderbusses.   A  number  of  deep- 
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toned,  graen-bronze  beUs  hang  high  in  the  old  eampanario  and  strike  the 
fleetin^  hours  in  uniaon  with  the  modem  clock  in  the  belfry  of  the  Palacio 
Munictpal  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plaza.  Omate  blue  and  white  Spanish 
tiles  (custdejoa)  cover  the  cupola  and  the  apex  of  the  towers  —  those  of 
the  latter  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  an  exaggerated  scratch  wig. 
On  moonfit  nights  these  lustered  tiles  reflect  the  moon's  rays  Üke  so 
many  mirrors  and  impart  a  singular  ap)pearance  to  the  eh.,  whose  greater 
bulk  stands  in  the  shadows.  Xuna  fairly  idealizes  this  dumb  ola  eccle- 
siastioal  relic  of  palmv  days,  as  well  as  the  quaint  plaza  with  its  tall  and 
seldom  motionless  palms.  The  towers  and  the  lantem  surmounting  the 
cupola  are  the  favorité  roosting-place  of  the  omnipresent  zopüotea,  or 
buzzards  (Cathartes  aura)  — ill-favored  birds  whichact  as  city  scavengers 
and  which  were  known  to  the  superstitious  Aztecs  as  the  Buhu,  or  sacred 
bird  of  mystery.  At  twilight  all  the  zopüotea  of  the  port  repair  to  the  eh. 
roof  and  after  considerable  ill-humored  wrangling  settle  themselves  for 
the  night  each  in  his  accustomed  place.  They  pack  their  jet-black  forma 
as  closely  as  possible  on  the  edges  of  the  tower  and  the  arms  of  the  cross, 
and  when  the  stars  come  out  and  cast  a  faint  Hght  over  all,  the  motionless 
birds  resemble  collarettes  of  jet  or  funeral  plumes  that  impart  an  odd 
and  sinister  appearance  to  the  structure.  These  scavengers  are  an  unfra- 
grant  lot  (usually  rich  in  vermin) ;  and  as  they  sail  through  the  air  they 
leave  a  wave  of  scent  that  recalls  anything  but  the  perfumes  of  Araby. 
They  spend  their  days  perched  on  the  tails  of  ambulating  refuse  carts, 
flapping  or  straddling  along  the  narrow  sidewalks,  sidling  across  the 
oopmg  stones  of  the  houses  or  swooping  therefrom  to  the  street  to  fíght 
viciously  over  bits  of  carrion  unearthed  by  somé  ghoulish  companion. 
Their  vulturine  habits  are-offensive,  but  the  city  authorities  protect  the 
birds  by  imposing  a  fine  {multa)  of  five  pesos  upon  whosoever  injures 
one.  Whether  he  will  or  no  the  traveller  always  associates  these  black 
scavengers  with  his  memories  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  strike  one  as  the  sur- 
viving  symbols  of  the  early  years  of  the  port,  when  bewhiskered  sea- 
rangers  strode  the  streets,  and  dessicating  criminals  swung  and  creaked 
on  the  grisly  gallows  which  then  stood  in  the  central  plaza.  They  are  to 
Vera  Cruz  what  the  rooks  are  to  Colotnbo,  pigeons  to  Jeypore,  and  kites 
to  certain  of  the  Japanese  towns. 

The  old  Church  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  oor.  of  the  Ave.  Morelos  and  the 
Calle  Benito  Juarez,  was  founded  in  1834,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of 
the  most  prominent  in  the  port;  it  was  recently  converted  intő  a  Museum 
and  Public  Library  (books  chiefly  in  Spanish) .  The  tower  was  long  used  as  the 
Benito  Juarez  Lighthouae.  The  old  eh.  corporation  was  formerly  maintained 
by  a  tribute  levied  upon  seamen,  and  upon  the  shipping  that  came  to  the 
port.  Minor  churches  are  La  Capilla  de  la  Ptistora,  Él  Snnto  Cristo,  El  Buen 
Vvajűt  El  Belén,  ete. 

La  Avenida  de  la  Independencia,  which  leads  from  the  Mexican  rly. 
station  at  the  N.,  to  the  Álameda  at  the  S.,  is  the  main  thoroughfare,  and 
somé  of  the  best  native  shops  flank  it.  That  section  near  the  plaza  is  the 
busiest  in  the  city.  Adown  the  side  streets,  which  lead  away  at  ri^ht 
an^les,  the  traveller  will  get  vistas  of  unusually  quaint  houses,  with 
ptunted  wood  baloonies,  and  huge,  old-fashioned  doors.  Sleep  in  a  room 
lacing  the  avenida  is  usually  out  of  the  question  after  5  a.  m.  ;  the  rum- 
bling  of  heavy  refuse^  carts,  the  tooting  of  tram-car  homs,  the  clang- 
ing  oow-bell  of  the  ice-man,  and  the  shouts  of  the  miikman  —  who 
carríes  the  milk  in  huge  tin  cans  thrust  intő  horse-hide  jpockets  slung 
pannier-wise  across  the  back  of  a  mule  —  quickly  banish  thoughts  c^ 
sleep. 

walkB  (attractive).  Down  the  Ave.  de  la  Independencia  (P\.  B,  3)  to 
the  Paeeo  de  loe  Cocoa  (Ő  min.  from  the  plaza),  a  cemented  and  shaded 
promenade  (popular  at  twilight,  and  thronged  on  Sundays)  flanked  by 
the  Avenida  de  la  lAbertad  and  by  many  fine  cocoa-nut  trees,  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  tram-cars  which  pass  the  plaza  alsó  pass  here. 
going  and  retuming.  On  the  r.  beforé  we  reach  the  paseo  (oft^  referred 
to  as  the  Alameda)  is  the  cuartel  and  oífice  {Calle  de  Ocampo  and  Ave. 
de  la  Indep.)  of  the  Comandante  Militar.  The  statue  at  the  entrance  of 
the  paeeo  was  ereeted  (1892)  to  the  memory  of  a  wise  and  philanthropio 
govemor  of  the  state,  Manua  QvtUrrez  Zamora,  The  promenade  stretcbes 
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iway  for  somé  distance  pást  the  quaint  and  diminutive  homes  of  the 
latives.  A  statue  of  Liberty  adoma  the  extrémé  end  of  the  paaeox  to  the 
'.,  wheace  the  view  of  the  countryside  with  its  palms  is  beguiling.  Re* 
uming,  we  strike  off  from  the  Alameda  near  the  entrance,  proceed  one 
quare  toward  the  sea  and  come  to  the  unkempt  and  dusty  Porfirio  Diag 
^ark  with  a  circle  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  a  nne  monumen^  and  bronzé 
;tatue  of  the  patriot  president  Benito  Pablo  Jtuirez  (Pl.  B,  4).  The  fígure, 
>f  heroic  size,  surmounts  a  tall  marble  shaft  embellished  by  compoeite 
narble  pilasters.  On  the  scroll  in  the  left  haad  of  the  fígure  is  the  keynote 
>f  the  courageous  old  patriot's  lifework,  Reforma.  Lower  are  the  words 
°ro  Patria,  and  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  shaft  is  the  famous  phrase, 
?2  respecto  al  derecho  ageno  ea  la  paz  (Respect  for  the  rights  of  others  is 
>eace).  The  names  of  the  Mex.  patriots  Lerdo,  Ruiz,  and  Ocampo,  and 
)ronzed  eagles  with  serpents  in  tneir  talons,  adom  the  sides  andrear  of 
he  monument.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  celebrated  Reform 
l(aw8  (Leyea  de  Reforma)  promulgated  (1859)  by  Juarez  when  his  provi- 
ional  government  was  established  at  Vera  Cruz.  If  the  names  of  Migttd 
iidxdgo  and  Porfirio  Diaz  were  engraved  on  this  monument,  Ux  siempre 
leróica  Vera  Crtu  could  point  witn  pride  to  the  greatest  trinity  ever 
>roduced  by  the  country,  for  Hidalgó  conceived  the  idea  of  independ- 
$nce,  Juarez  the  almost  equally  transcendental  one  of  curtailing  clerical 
)ower,  and  Diax  had  the  sóul  to  share  the  inspirations  of  these  great  men, 
liong  with  the  coura^e  and  the  strong  will  to  carry  them  intő  efiFect. 

We  enter  the  Avenida  Zaragoza,  follow  it  northward,  and  soon  come 
•o  Bl  Marcado,  an  odoriferous  thou^h  animated  and  picturesque  spot, 
lirectly  in  the  rear  of  the  parochial  church,  on  the  Calle  de  Zamora, 
i  min.  walk  from  the  plaza.  The  early  morning  is  the  best  time  to  saunter 
hrough  this  busy  markét.  Here  one  gets  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  the 
ilmost  pheoomenal  productiveness  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of  the 
ea  which  laves  its  shores.  The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  produce  many 
rarieties  of  bizarre  marine  creatures,  and  the  físhing-fleet  brings  to  this 
nart  piscine  types  which  are  of  never  f ailing  interest  to  the  visitor.  Chief 
imong  the  prized  íishes  is  the  Huachinango  {Lvijanua  Blackfordi),  a 
pecies  of  red-snapper  very  abundant  off  the  coast.  Brilliantly  colored 
ishes,  varying  in  size  from  a  sardine  to  a  small  shark,  are  nearly  always 
o  be  seen  here,  and  in  point  of  coloring  many  of  the  specimens  are  as 
)eautiful  as  the  tropical  birds  and  butterflies  which  dwell  in  the  forest 
lear  the  shore.  Here  alsó  come  many  curious  and  oftentimes  luscioua 
ruits  of  the  torrid  zone;  somé  of  which,  owing  to  their  perishable  nature, 
íre  quite  as  unfamiliar  to  dwellers  of  northern  Mexico  as  they  are  to 
oreigners.  But  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  avoid  eating  beguiling 
ropical  fruits  whose  characteristics  are  unknown  to  him.  Certain  harm- 
ess  looking  fruits  produce  fever  when  eaten  in  excess;  others  provoke 
nalignant  boils  and  similar  cutaneous  disturbances,  and  certain  beautiful 
pecimens  are  as  prompt  in  their  action  on  the  humán  system  as  an  over- 
lose  of  salts  or  castor-oil.  Certain  fruit  combinations  produce  dire 
esults. 

In  the  rear  of  the  covered  markét  is  an  open  square  where  a  mercado 
Ufreaco  is  held  Sunday  mornings;  at  this  time  the  spot  is  very  attractive. 
^  visit  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the 
)ort,  and  with  the  Spanish  character  of  the  town.  The  sloe-eyed  Vera 
>uz  housewife,  oftentimes  elad  in  a  loose  gown  and  wearing  fiapping 
leel-less  slippers,  comes  here  to  buy  provisions,  followed  by  a  negro 
;ervant,  the  coimterpart  of  the  •'black  mammies"  of  New  Orleans.  Stal- 
vart  negresses  elad  in  "  Mother-Hubbard "  gowns,  with  hooped  rings 
iwinging  from  their  ears  and  with  red  bannana  kerchiefs  tied  tightiy 
ibout  their  wooUy  heads,  are  mosaics  in  the  picture,  and  they  form 
loticeable  contrasts  with  the  olive-skinned  Veracruzanaa,  the  demure 
ind  somewhat  darker  Indián  matrons,  and  the  cream-white  Spanish 
teűoraa.  The  Creoles,  who  long  förmed  a  sort  of  impérium  in  imperio  in 
ihis  Southern  port,  are  much  in  evidence.  Haytian  and  Martinique 
legroes  and  many  other  peoples  from  the  Spanish  Main,  form  units  in 
.he  hetero^eneous  population.  Many  of  the  shops  or  stalls  of  the  mercado 
íre  primitive  affairs,  protected  from  the  sun  by  squares  of  rhatting  or 
sanvas  stretched  over  a  bamboo  framework  and  supported,  liké  a  huge 
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square,  or  a  kite-shaped  umbrella,  by  a  single  pole.  Squatting  beneath 
these  are  the  dark-skinned  venders,  somé  with  a  swarthy  babé  strapped. 
across  the  back,  tucked  in  the  rébozo  or  sprawling  beside  the  wareé. 
Fragrant  limes,  pomegranates,  shaddocks,  alligator-pears,  pineapples. 
oranges,  and  a  variety  of  tempting  fruit  lie  side  by  side  with  pumpkin 
seeds,  cheap  Germán  mirrors,  metál  combs,  red  beans,  peppers,  home- 
made  wooden  spoons,  and  pottery  dishes  fíÚed  with  sizzling  meats  and 
native  goodies.  Fighting  cockerels  sitting  in  straw  funnels  or  straw  hats 
whose  flaps  meet  and  are  tied  above  their  ba-cks,  are  characteristic  fea- 
tures  of  most  Mex.  markets,  for  chicken-íighting(pe{ea  de  galloa)  is  an 
alleged  sport  which  taints  the  native  mind  írom  jBl  Paso  to  Guatemala. 
It  requires  but  little  bantering  to  cause  the  owner  of  any  of  these  game 
birds  to  whip  it  out  of  its  uncomfortable  prison,  pit  it  to  an  eager  oppo- 
nent,  and  sacrifíce  it  on  the  altar  of  greed  or  pride.  The  passión  for  eock- 
fíghting  is,  in  f act,  as  dominant  among  the  lower-class  Mexicans  as  crap- 
shootin^  is  among  certain  Southern  darkies.  A  stroll  through  a  Mez. 
markét  is  not  infrequently  interrupted  by  the  excited  clamor  of  an  eager 
crowd  and  hy  an  Impromptu  **pit*'  in  which  the  quick  eyemaydetect  a 
confused  whirl  of  feathered  booies  a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground,  the 
swift  flashing  of  steél  gaffs  and,  a  moment  later,  a  dead  and  perhaps 
dyin^  rooster. 

Chickens  are  to  Mexico  what  pigs  are  to  Ireland,  and  the  poüo  always 
fígures  in  a  Mex.  markét  and  on  the  native  menü.  The  market-women 
have  the  habit  of  plucking  fowls  coincident  with  their  bargaining,  just  as 
industrious  female  venders  knit  and  do  tatting  in  other  lands.  Mex. 
servants  will  oftentimes  purchase  a  chicken  at  a  markét  stali  and  while 
searching  for  sage,  garlic,  or  whatdot  as  spicing  and  stuífíng  for  the  ill- 
fated  creature,  strip  it  as  they  go,  and  leave  a  fluffjr  trail  of  flying  and 
adhesive  pin  feathers  in  their  wake.  Thou^h  sometímes  disquieting  to 
visitors,  these  feathers  form  the  least  objectionable  features  of  a  native 
markét.  The  intestines  of  the  fowls  are  usually  flung  in  the  nearest 
gutter  to  be  contended  for  by  pariah  dogs,  cats,  and  keen-eyed  crows  and 
zoTpUotea.  Adjacent  to  the  fruit,  físh,  and  vegetable  stalls  one  ^nerally 
fínds  flower-stalls;  the  lőve  for  flowers  forming  a  redeeming  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Mex.  Indián.  The  native  taste  is  for  rich  coloring  and 
heavy  scents.  A  feature  of  flower-markets  is  the  varied  set  pie^es  — 
wreaths,  crosses,  and  church  ofiferings.  Flowers  in  a  native  markét  would 
appeai  more  directly  to  the  visitor  did  not  the  fioreraa  spend  their  spare 
moments  scouting  for  poachers  in  the  tangled  jungles  of  their  com- 
patriots'  hair. 

To  the  Cementerio  General,  S.-E.  of  the  Paaeo  de  lo8  Cocoe,  10  min.  walk 
from  the  plaza.  Tram-car  marked  ^'Principal"  or  *'Lagunapor  Crialo.*' 
A  quaint  spot  with  many  crumbling  tombs,  several  of  them  erected  to 
the  memory  of  English  sailors.  Above  the  gateway  is  the  stirring  com- 
mand: 

/  Postraoa/, 

Aquí  la  etemidad  empieza 

Y  68  polvo  aquí  la  mundanal  grandeza. 

Many  of  the  tombs  are  let  intő  the  thick  walls,  a  practice  prohibited  by 
the  Reform  Laws. 

There  is  a  fairly  clean  stretch  of  sandy  iMaob  (good  playjground  for 
children)  to  the  N.-E.  of  this  spot  (8.  pf  the  steamship  landmg). 

Excnrsions :  Several  interestmg  tropical  excursions  are  possible  over 
the  rly.  and  steamship  lines  of  the  Vera  Cruz  Raüways,  Ltd.  The  officera 
(English  spoken)  will  aid  the  traveller  to  plán  his  joumey  and  to  econo- 
mize  his  time.  An  enjoyable  trip  can  be  made  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Xlva- 
rado  byrail  (p.  481),  thence  by  the  company's  river  steamboat  to  San 
Jüan  Evangdista,  where  a  short  rail  ride  lands  the  traveller  at  Juile^ 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Raüway  (Rte.  63).  Salina 
Cruz  (p.  556)  is  then  near  at  hand,  and  closer  still  is  the  interesting  old 
Isthmian  city  of  Tehuantepec  (p.  554).  At  San  Gerónimo  (p.  554),  ter- 
minus of  the  Pan-American  Raüway  (p.  558),  one  boards  a  train  that 
runs  southward  through  Chiapaa  to  Gtuatenuda.  Retuming  one  may  take 
the  Vera  Cruz  &  lethmita  Rly.  train  at  Santa  Lucrecia  (p.  553)  and  travel 
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back  to  Cárdoba  Cp.  486)  over  "The  Heart  of  the  Tropics  Line"  through 
one  of  the  most  lavored  and  beautiíul  regions  of  Mexioo.  Baggage  can 
be  checked  through  to  River  Ports,  thus  avoiding  transfer  chargea  and 
re-checking  at  Alvarado. 

To  the  IsLA  DB  LOS  Sacrificios  (Pl.  D,  5),  a  popular  island  resort. 
tug-boat  leaves  on  special  dasns  (see  hand-bills)  from  the  MueUe  de  San- 
idad  at  9.30  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  island  was  so  named  by  Jüan  de  OH- 
jalva,  who  touched  there  in  1518  and  found  the  bloody  remains  of  hu- 
mán victims  of  sacrifíce  in  one  of  the  temples. 

The  Bat  and  Harbor  (Pl.  C,  3),  förmed  by  the  coast  and  the  Gaüega 
Reef  (on  which  stands  the  CaMtUo  de  San  Jüan  de  Ultui),  are  difificult  of 
entrance  for  shipa  because  of  the  number  of  small  reefs  which  lie  contigu- 
ous  to  them.  Tne  harbor  has  an  area  of  őőO  aores  and  an  average  depth 
of  30  ft.;  the  mouth  is  86  ft.  wide  and  is  protected  by  a  modem  light- 
house.  The  sea  wall  (with  a  coping  of  Scandinavian  gránité)  reclaimed 
90  aores  from  the  harbor  and  added  them  to  the  town.  The  Port  Works 
were  oonstruoted  less  than  a  decade  ago,  by  the  English  contracting 
fírm  of  S.  Pearaon  &  Son,Ltd.,  and  cost  the  Mex.  govemment  $30.000,0(X). 
Formerly,  at  the  approach  of  a  norther,  ships  were  obliged  to  put  out 
to  sea  for  safety,  but  the  huge  breakwaters  (rompeolas,  mcdecones)  have 
znade  the  harbor  a  safe  one.  The  artifícial  concrete  blocks  used  in  their 
oonstruction  weighed  35  tons  each,  and  were  made  of  crushed  stone  from 
the  Pefluda  quarries,  63  M.  diatant,  on  the  Mex  Rly.  Four  huge  rompeo- 
las  constitute  the  exteriőr  protective  works  and  enable  the  largest  snips 
to  ride  out  the  most  furious  nortes  in  safety.  In  calm  weather  tney  form 
the  favorité  i>romenades  of  the  towns-people,  who  come  here  for  thefresher 
and  cooler  air.  The  visitor  should  stroll  out  to  the  end  of  one  of  the 
breakwaters  for  the  sake  of  the  view,  and  for  a  look  at  the  many  brilliant 
físh  which  the  fishermen  bring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  bay.  The 
sharks  in  the  bay  are  so  numerous  and  so  fíerce  tnat  they  are  a  oonstant 
menace  to  the  físherman  and  longshoreman.  Long  man-eaters  are  fre- 
quently  caught  and  brought  to  the  mudle  (quay,  embankment),  and  are 
there  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  fishermen,  who  wage  a  holy  war 
against  them.  Strangers  should  never  undertake  boating  or  físhing  tripa 
in  the  bay  without  first  seeking  the  advice  of  somé  resident,  as  f ataUties 
among  fishermen  who  come  from  the  interior  towns  for  an  outing  are 
numerous.    (Gompare  Weather  Indications,  page  471.) 

The  Castillo  de  San  Jüan  de  Ulua  (Pl.D,2),on  la  Gaüega 
Island j  in  the  Bay  of  Vera  Cruz,  about  1  M.  from  the  mainland, 
with  a  fórt,  an  arsenal,  a  dry-dock,  ship-yard,  light-house,  and 
a  military  prison  (presidio  müüar),  contains  alsó  a  chapel  de- 
dicated  to  Nuesira  Senora  de  la  Escalera  (Our  Lady  of  the 
Stair),  in  which  offerings  were  formerly  made  to  ensure  a  safe 
retum  from  sea  voyages.  The  Vera  Cruz  maríné  signal  station 
is  located  here.  The  light-house  {farol),  on  one  of  the  an^les 
of  the  fortress,  is  of  the  3d  order  with  á  tower  76  ft.  high, 
and  lamps  that  flash  a  white  light,  followed  by  a  partial  eclipse^ 
then  a  hght  (visible  15  M.  at  sea),  followed  by  amomentary 
totál  eclipse.  A  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  Isla  de  Sacri- 
ficios, the  bay,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  possible  from  the 
summit  of  the  tower. 

Permits^  to  visit  the  castle  are  necessary  and  they  can  be  obtained  by 
applying  in  person  to  the  Comandante  Müüar  (military  govemor)  at 
the  Comandancia  Müüar,  on  the  A  ve.  de  la  Independencia,  near  the  Paaeo 
de  lo8  CocoBi  5  min.  walk  from  the  pUxza.  Tne  (jlovemor's  office  (de- 
spacho)  is  in  the  cuartel  (barrack).  The  best  tirae  toapplyis  between 
10  and  11  A.  M.  The  caatillo  should  be  visited  between  10  and  11  a.  m. 
or  4  and  5  p.  m..  as  the  workshops  ciose  at  11.30  a.  m.  for  the  noontime 
meal  and  rest.  Cameraa  (comp.p.  Ixxix)  and  note-books  should  be  left 
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on  shore.  Boats  from  any  of  the  piers,  $1  for  the  round  trip,  for  1-2  per- 
sona. If  there  be  more  than  2  in  the  party  an  agreement  should  be  reached 
with  the  boatman  before  embarking.  For  50  c.  additional  the  boatman 
will  row  one  to  the  west  side  of  the  island,  or  pást  the  fíne  breakwater 
to  the  N.  of  the  port.  The  castle  landing  is  at  the  foot  of  a  heavily  barred 
!^te  on  the  side  lacing  the  town.  The  permit  (one  is  suíficient  for  a  party) 
18  handed  to  the  captain  in  command  of  the  fortress  (El  Capilan  de  la 
Fortaleza)t  to  whom  it  íb  addressed.  If  the  captain  conducts  the  partv 
about,  no  fees  should  be  offered ;  if  he  details  an  orderly  to  the  duty ,  a  smali 
fee  wÜl  be  acceptable,  but  it  is  in  no  wise  obligatory.  The  eonvicts  in 
the  prison  (usually  long-term  men  put  there  for  serious  crimes)  are  per- 
mitted  *  to  make  and  sell  souvenirs  —  usually  blackened  eoeoa-nut 
shells,  carved,  with  in6nite  patience  and  at  the  expense  of  months  of 
time,  intő  grotesque  scrolls,  faces,  and  the  liké.  Somé  of  the  designs 
are  ingenious  and  elaborate;  bits  of  glass  are  used  in  lieu  of  other  tools. 
A  fínely  carved  nut  can  be  bought  Tor  $2  to  $3.  Minor  souvenirs  in  the 
shape  of  peach-seeds  carved  to  represent  monkeys  and  miniatűré  baskets 
are  offered  at  25  c.  each. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  caatillo  was  laid  in  1528  on  the  spot  where 
Juan  de  Grijalva  fírst  landed  10  years  before.  When  Grijalva  was  ex- 
plorinfs  this  island  he  "  asked  an  Indián  the  signiBcance  of  the  detest- 
able  rite  of  ripping  open  living  humán  bodies  and  offering  bloody  hearta 
tohungry  gods;  and  tne  beatben  answered  because  the  people  of  Ctdhua, 
or  Uliia,  as  he  pronounced  the  name,  would  have  it  so.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance,  together  with  the  f act  that  the  name  of  the  commander  waa 
Juan,  and  that  it  was  now  about  the  time  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
feast  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  island  was  named  San  Juan  de  Ulua.'* 
The  foundations  of  the  fórt  are  unusually  massive,  and  those  below  the 
water-Iine  are  said  to  have  cost  upward  of  four  millions  of  peéos.  That 
they  are  solidly  built  ia  éviden cea  by  the  fact  that  they  have  with- 
stood  the  inoessant  pounding  of  the  sea  for  nearly  four  centuries.'  In 
1746  the  fórt  was  mounted  with  120  guns  and  three  mortars.  In  1771 
the  Viceroy,  Marqués  de  la  Croix,  spent  a  millión  and  a  half  peaoa  in 
strengthenmg  the  castle  and  in  equipping  it  with  100  brass  cannon  and 
about  50  pieces  of  ordnance  made  of  irón,  the  latter  of  heavy  calibre. 
Greed  and  graft  were  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Viceroys, 
and  the  new  Crown  possessions  offered  an  attractive  field  to  the  poor 
but  proud  nobility  sent  out  to  govem  them.  The  immense  sums  spent 
on  ulua  —  in  all  purported  to  be  about  40  millions  of  peaos  —  and  in 
Vera  Cruz  attraeted  the  attention  of  Charles  V,  who,  one  day  as  he 
stood  on  the  balcony  of  his  palace  in  Spain,  shaded  his  eyes  and  looked 
intently  toward  the  west.  "  Atwhat  is  your  majesty  lookmg?  "  inquired 
a  courtier.  "I  am  looking  for  San  Juan  de  Ulua,"  the  King  answered; 
"it  has  cost  me  enough  to  be  seen  across  the  seal "  Until  recent  times 
the  island  was  used  exclusively  as  a  penal  settlement.  A  twenty  years' 
sentence  to  this  vresidio  was  fong  considered  the  equivalent  of  a  quick 
doom.  During  tne  Spanish  régime  the  unfortunates  sent  there  were  to  be 
commiserated.  Many  of  the  cells  were  mere  holes  in  the  sea-wall,  and 
were  half-flooded  at  high-tide  —  which  here  attains  a  maximum  of  3 
ft.  Somé  of  the  dungeons  were  too  small  to  admit  the  bulk  of  a  man  in 
any  but  a  crouching  posítion,  and  the  walls  were  vermin-inf ested  and 
slimy  with  the  filth  of  centuries.     When  the  tide  made  in,  the  unhappy 

Erisoner  sát  immersed  to  his  chin  in  salt  water.  Food  was  lowerea  to 
im  through  a  man-hole  in  the  upper  pavement.  Three  months  of  this 
confinement  usually  sufiiced  to  kill  the  prisoner  or  to  render  him  insane. 
The  dungeons  still  exist.but  the  humane  Mexican  Government  does  not 
confíne  culprits  in  them.  The  castle  was  the  last  Spanish  stronghold  on 
Mexican  soil  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence.  On  Sept.  15, 1831, 
the  Castilian  flag  was  lowered  íinally  from  its  towers. 

HlBtory.  Aíter  Francisco  Hemandez  de  Córdoba  had  disoovered 
(Mch.  4,  1517)  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  the  Governor  of  Cuba  iVdasguet) 
despatched  another  expedition  to  that  region,  piacin^;  it  in  command  oif 
Juan  de  Grijalva.  He  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Mexico  and  landed,  in 
1518,  on  the  spot  no^  occupied  oy  the  CasÜe  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua. 
Grijalva  found  the  mainland  so  rich,  and  the  trading  so  profítable,  that 
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oa  his  retura    Vdasquez   fitted   out   another   expedition  —  which  he 

Í)laced  undor  the  command  of  Hemando  Cortéa,  then  34  years  old  — 
ör  the  conquest  and  exploitation  of  the  newly  diacovered  territory.  The 
ships  captamed  by  Cortéa  anchored  in  the  roadstead  April  21,  1519.  The 
next  day  Cortéa  ianded  on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  then  a  wild  spot, 
called  by  the  Indians  Chalchiuhouecan.  Because  the  landing  was  made 
onGood  Friday  (on  which  the  Catholic  Church  venerates  the  true  crosa), 
and  because  the  adjacent  country  was  very  rich  and  tropical,  Cortéa 
named  the  spot  La  Viüa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz  —  the  rich  town  of  the 
true  cross.  Huts  (Jacalea)  were  hastilj^  constructed,  apillory  (apparently 
a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  alieged  civilization  of  the  time)  was  erected 
in  what  is  now  the  Plaza  de  la  Conaiüución,  and  for  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints  the  invaders  could  think  of ,  they  declared 
themselves  lords  of  the  continent.  The  town-site  was  soon  found  to 
be  unheaUhy,  and  another  settlement  was  founded  about  a  mile  from 
the  Indián  town  of  Quizhuizlla  —  which  was  drier  and  nearer  the  hills. 
A  fórt  and  a  stockade  were  erected  as  a  military  base  to  be  used  when- 
ever  the  maltreated  and  enraged  natives  turnéd  on  their  tormentors, 
and  forthwith  Cortéa  set  out  on  his  famous  march  to  Cempoalla;  where, 
with  considerable  perfidy,  and  not  a  little  cruelty,  he  secured  the  ad- 
hesion  of  the  Totonaca  Indians  as  alÜes  in  his  future  battles  with  the 
Aztecs  of  Tendchtülán. 

In  1599  Gaspar  de  Zúiíioa,  Viceroy  of  Mexico  and  Count  of  Monterey, 
ordered  the  town  removed  to  the  originál  site  selected  by  Cortés  in  1519. 
For  many  years  the  present  town  was  called  New  Vera  Cruz  to  differen- 
tiate  it  from  the  old,  abandoned  town.  Until  about  1850  a  high  stone 
wall  imuralla)  surrounded  the  port,  completely  excluding  the  purifying 
sea  breezes  and  rendering  it  one  of  the  unhealthiest  spots  on  the  Gulf 
coast.  The  wall  was  a  massive  affair  (erected  in  1746)  with  seven  huge 
gates,  one  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Viceroy.  For  three  cent- 
uries^  Vera  Cruz  was  the  terror  of  sea-farin^  men,  who  knew  it  as  the 
'*  Gridiron  of  the  West,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  Dutch  city  of 
Batavia  (Java),  called  the  "  Gridiron  of  the  East."  Until  a  year  or  so  ago 
open  sewers  disfigured  the  narrow  streets  and  Yellow  Jack  made  the  plaoe 
his  permanent  abode.  Few  cities  have  suffered  more  heart-breaking  trials. 
The  town  has  been  repeatedly  sacked  by  buccaneérs,  bombarded  by 
foreign  fleets,  scourged  by  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  torn  by  intemecine 
strife  and  buffeted  and  wrecked  by  hurricanes.  Whenever  a  piratical 
sea-rover  wished  (in  the  words  of  Francis  Drake)  to  "  singé  the  King  of 
Spain *8  beard, "  Vera  Cruz  became  the  objective  point,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  sack  it.  One  of  the  most  tragic  events  m  its  history  was  its  cap- 
ture  and  pillage  b^  pirates  in  1683.^  At  that  time  the  Gulf  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  were  mfested  by  an  infamous  gang  of  sea-rangers  captained 
by  one  Laurent  deGaff,  notorious  as  "Lorencmo,"  the  Captain  Kída  of  the 
region.  About  twilight  of  May  17,  1683,  two  sails  were  descried  on  the 
Southern  horizon:  believing  them  peaceful  merchantmen,  the  gunners 
and  lookouts  at  the  Caaiülo  of  S,  J.de  Ulua,  and  at  the  citadel  on  shore. 
paid  but  little  attention  to  them.  When  night  feli  the  two  ships  crept 
shoreward ,  but  remained  out  of  rangé  of  the  fórt  guns.  At  midnight 
200  of  the  800  pirates  on  board  disembarked  in  pirogues,  feli  upon  the 
sleeping  and  unsuspecting  town  and  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.  While  somé  sacked  the  houses  and  murdered  the  unarmed  defenders, 
others  rounded  up  the  inhabitants  and  conducted  them,  regardless  of  age, 
Bex  or  color,  to  the  parochial  church.  Here  1500  unfortunates  remained 
shut  in  for  four  days,  while  the  buccaneérs  searched  the  houses  for  valu- 
ables.  Many  women  and  children  died  of  suffocation  and  hunger.  The 
oh.  itself  was  stripped  of  its  rich  omaments,  and  when  the  robbers  de- 
ported  they  carried  away  four  millions  of  silver  pesoa,  beside  jewels  and 
other  valuable  objects.  When  a  thing  is  lost  in  Vera  Cruz  it  is  still  the 
Qttstom  to  say,  "  LorenciUo  lo  ha  tomado*'  —  Lorencillo  has  taken  it. 

At  a  later  period  the  castle  guns  were  silenced  and  the  town  pilleiged 
by  pirates  under  the  noted  corsair  Nicoláade  Agramonte.    After  robbing 


i  It  was  alsó  plundered  by  the  English  corsair  John  Hawkins,  in  1568. 
He  was  aided  in  this  raid  by  Francia  Drake. 
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the  port  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  p€909,  this  Spanish  blue-beaid 
conaucted  three  hundred  ill-fated  Veracruzanos  to  the  neighboring  léLa 
de  Sacrificioa,  where  they  were  left  to  perish  of  starvation.  The  anni- 
versary  of  this  affair  is  still  celebrated  in  Vera  Cruz.  Nurses  still  use 
this  ruffian's  name  to  frighten  children.  Says  a  writer:  ^*The  very  name 
of  Vera  Cruz  is  interwoven  with  all  the  departed  románcé  and  ^ory,  all 
the  fíghting  and  bloodshed  of  the  great  days  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Through 
her  streets  the  bearded  and  bepistoUed  buccaneer,  in  all  his  awful  glory, 
once  swept,  plundering,  burning  and  ravishing.  If  the  old  walls  could 
speak,  they  could  relate  such  stories  of  sack  and  fíre,  of  such  devilish 
cruelty  and  desperate  combats,  the  liké  of  which  evén  dims  the  mur- 
derous  renown  of  Morgan* 8  sack  (in  1671)  of  Panama."  At  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war  for  mdependence  (1821)  the  Spanish  troopf^,  enrs^ed 
at  having  to  evacuate  San  Jüan  de  Ultia,  their  last  stronghold  on  Mex. 
soil,  subjected  the  port  to  such  a  terrifíc  bombardment  that  it  was  almost 
ground  to  powder.  In  1838  both  the  town  and  castle  were  attacked  by 
the  French,  and  in  1847  both  again  suffered  a  cannonading  by  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  under  General  Scott.  The  effects  of  this  destructive  bombard- 
ment are  still  visible  on  the  walls  of  Ulua.  In  1856  a  "norther''^  de- 
stroyed  nearly  all  the  shipping  in  the  roadstead  and  drowned  several 
hundred  sailors.  In  1859  President  Benito  Juarez  landed  here  after  a 
circular  tour  of  Mexico  and  was  besieged  by  the  Mexican* General  Mirc^ 
mon,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Maximilián 's  empire.  In  1861  the  "  in- 
tervention"  fleet  appeared  in  the  oíiing  and  the  town  was  in  possession 
of  the  French  and  tne  imperial  troops  of  Maximilián  until  1867,  when 
the  cause  of  freedom  triumphed.  Vera  Cruz  is  now  called  la  aiempre 
heróica  —  the  always  heroic.  Many  of  the  old  walls  of  the  port  are  built 
of  madrepore  stone  —  a  sea  product  of  a  coral  insect  of  the  genus  madre' 
pora. 

Vera  Onz  Llave,  richest  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  States  (and  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  Reptib.),  with  an  area  of  75,651  sqr.  kiloms.  and  apop. 
of  981,530.  is  Progressive,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  oi  the 
World.  The  name  lAave  is  in  honor  of  General  Ignacio  de  la  lAave^  who 
was  govemor  of  the  state  between  1857  and  1860.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  states  of  Tamaulipas  and  San  Luis  Potosf;  on  the  E.  by  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  on  the  S.  by  Tabasco,  Chiapas  and  Oaxaca  and  on  the  W. 
by  Puebla  and  Hidalgó.  Politically  it  is  dívided  intő  18  cantones  (subdi- 
vided  intő  municipauties)  which  may  be  classed  as  Maritime  and  In- 
terior.  It  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  eastern  Sierra  Madre  rangé  and  reaches 
from  the  coast  halfway  up  to  the  Central  table-land.  Its  culminating 
point  is  the  Pico  de  Orizaba  (p.  496),  long  considered  the  highest  point 
on  the  North  American  continent.  A  lesser  peak,  hard  by,  is  the  Cofre 
de  Perote  (p.  504).  Many  minor  peaks  rise  in  pointed  grandeur  from  the 
tropical  lowlands,  and  on  their  sídes  ve^etation  representing  every 
degree  of  climate,  from  the  torrid  to  the  frigid  zone,  is  found.  The  towns 
on  their  more  elevated  slopes  are  the  sanitaria  of  the  sun-baked  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  coastal  towns.  Other  mt.  ranges  withín  the  state  are  the 
MaUrata,  Alcucingo,  Jalacingo,  Oxocupan  and  ZongóLica.  The  eastern 
littoral  stretches  (460  kilóm.)  from  the  Tampico  Bar  to  Tonalá,  an*d 
from  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores,  enough  nsh  could  be  taken  to  sup- 
ply  a  nation.  The  N.  part  of  this  coast  is  called  the  Windward  Coast, 
the  S.  half,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Bar  of  Tonalá,  the  Leeward  Coast. 
The  state  is  well  watered,  rich,  intensely  tropical,  and  amazingly  pro- 
ductive.  A  number  of  broad  rivers  —  the  haunt  of  alligators,  aUied 
reptilia,  and  a  myriad  water-fowl  —  pour  their  turgid  waters  intő  the 
Gulf.  Chief  among  the  rios  is  the  Pánvco  (largest  of  the  state  and  known 
in  the  contiguouB  State  of  Hidalgó  as  the  Ttíá),  the  Tuzpam,  Caaones, 
TecoliUla,  NatUla,  Actópan,  AntigtM,  Papaloápam,  Coatzacoédcoa^  etc. 
The  hydrographic  basins  förmed  by  these  streams  oontain  the  Catemaeo, 


1  These  hurricanes  were  long  the  bane  of  Vera  Cruz.  History  refera 
in  moumful  terms  to  one  of  the  most  notable  shipwrecks  of  early  times, 
the  loss  of  the  Spanish  admiral's  ship  in  1588.  It  was  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  reefs  at  the  mouth  of  Vera  Cruz  harbor,  and  over  180  persona 
perished  in  sight  of  town,  for  lack  of  boats  on  shore  to  deliver  them. 
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O^tÓHt  Mexcalapat  Tortuguero,  and  Tecunanapa  lakes.  It  would  require 
a  book  to  list  the  fruits,  flowers,  precious  woods,  animals,  birds,  and 
físhes  of  the  state.  The  products  are  those  of  the  temperate  and  torrid 
zones  combined.  In  the  northern  region  are  the  interesting  and  ancient 
ruins  of  Misanüa,  Tuaupan,  Mapilca  and  Caaonea,  the  latter  alsó  known 
as  Casaa  Grandea  (big  houses). 

51.  From  Vera  Cruz  to  Alvarado  (by  raiiway), 
thence  (hy  steamhoat)  to  Tlacotlálpam,  SÍbii 
Crístóbal,  Cosamaloápaniy  Chacaltiánqtüs,  and 
Túxtepec. 

70  Kilom.  Railway  in  3  hrs.  (fares  $3,  approximate,  Ist  cl.),  one  train 
daily.  The  train  starts  from  tne  Estación  de  loa  FerrocarrUea  de  Vera 
CruZf  Limüada  (Calíe  Gonzalez  Pajes) ;  tram-car,  6  c. 

Vera  Cruz,  see  p.  469.  The  line  passes  out  through  the 
suburbs,  leaving  the  Alameda,  the  Campo  SantOy  and  the  Buli- 
Ring  on  the  1. ;  on  the  r.  is  the  Laguna  de  Cocos.  The  fortified 
building  on  a  slight  eminence  at  the  1.  is  the  old  powder-house, 
or  Cdsa  Mata.  2  K.  Los  Cocos.  7  K.  Gonzalez.  10  K.  Puente 
Moreno,  15K.  El  Tejár.  We  cross  a  small  ríver  on  a  single- 
span  Steel  brid§e. 

16  K.  Medellin,  a  favorité  resort  of  the  Veracrttzanos.  Two 
rivers,  the  Atoyac  and  the  Jamapüj  jóin  here.  Excellent  bath- 
ing  and  fishing.  The  site  of  MedeUin  was  occupied  by  an  In- 
dián town  of  somé  importance  before  the  Spanish  invasion; 
the  ruins  of  a  pre-historic  town,  Xicalanco,  lie  in  the  forest 
near  by.  The  Spaniards  destroyed  the  old  Indián  town,  and 
CortéSf  who  had  a  special  predilection  for  the  spot,  f ounded  the 
new  town  and  named  it  MedeUin  after  his  native  town  in  Spain 
(the  MetlUinum  of  the  Romans,  Province  of  Estremadura). 
Here  he  returned  after  his  disastrous  expedition  to  Honduras 
in  1526.  During  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Imperial  troops 
under  General  Miramon  (executed  with  Maximilián)  this  spot 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  army.   18  K.  Vargas. 

19  K.  Paao  dd  Toro,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  farming  district  whence 
the  Vera  Cruz  markets  draw  their  main  supplies.  Many  fíne  fruits  are 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  and  fat  cattle  are  aspecialty.  33  K.  Laguna^ 
shipping-point  for  6ne  dye-wood  (fustic).  Splendid  forests  of  valuable 
timber  surround  the  town.  One  of  the  chief  industries  is  the  exportation 
of  oil  extracted  from  the  castor-bean  {Riciniia  communia,  or  Pálma 
Chriati),  which  grows  here  in  great  profusion.  35  K.  La  Piedra.  The  line 
traverses  savannahs  and  dense  tropical  jungles.  The  region  is  far  enough 
away  from  the  ocean  to  be  unaffected  by  the  salt  air,  and  the  vegetation 
is  beautiful  and  luxuriant.  The  filowering  trees,  of  which  there  are  many 
varietiesj  are  sometimes  very  handsome.  Nature  has  decorated  this 
region  with  an  unusually  lavish  hand.  46  K.  Salinaa.  55  K.  Camaronea. 
59  K.  Buen  Paía,  noted  for  its  fine  oysters  (oationea).  Venders  bring 
them  to  the  rly.  station  for  sale  to  the  passengers.  Though  caught  in 
warm  water  the  bivalves  are  good. 

70  K.  Alvarado  (named  for  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  a  trusted  lieutenant 
o£  Cortés).  (Hotd  Olympia,  S3  Am.  Pl.  No  cabs.)  Pop.  7,000.  Terminus 
of  the  rly.,  and  headquarters  of  the  deep  sea  and  ríver  steam^s  of  the 
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Vera  CniB  R.  R.  Go.,  Ltd.  The  town  stands  on  a  peninsula  förmed  by 
the  sea,  the  Alvarado  River,  and  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  quaint* 
old-fashioned  Bshing  village,  more  liké  a  16th  than  a  20th  cent.  place. 
A  line  of  sand  dunes  rise  direotly  back  of  the  port :  beyond  these  many 
graoeful  palms  raise  their  plumed  heads  and  advertise  the  dense  juDfirle 
which  stretches  inland.  The  warm  waters  of  the  bay  teem  with  fíne  fi^, 
turtles,  crabs,  and  oysters.  A  time-stained  old  church  bearing  the  date 
of  1779  faces  the  plaza..  At  one  side  of  this,  near  the  eh.,  is  an  oblone 
stone  ornament  with  carved  Indián  figures,  brought  from  somé  deserted 
ruin  in  the  forest.  Pedro  de  Alvarudo  entered  the  bay  which  now  bears 
his  name  in  1518,  during  the  progress  of  the  GrijáLva  expedition.  The 
Indián  inhabitants  were  soon  pacifíed,  and  for  many  years  the  port  was 
the  centre  of  operations  against  the  interior.  Large  fleets  pf  up-river 
canoes  carae  hither  to  barter  native  merchandise  for  the  trinkets  sup- 

glied  by  the  Spaniards.  During  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz  by  tne 
panish  garrison  in  the  Casiülo  de  San  Jüan  de  Ulua,  the  wealthier 
merchants  moved  hither.  While  the  Americans  were  investing  Vera 
Crua,  Alvarado  was  seized  by  Lieutenant  Hunier  of  the  U.  8.  S.  Scourpe, 
and  the  town  was  the  scene  of  several  sanguinary  battles.  The  remaina 
of  an  old  battery  are  still  visible  in  the  shif ting  sands.  Hard  by  is  a  half- 
buried  and  rusty  cannon  bearing  the  broad  arrow  and  Crown  mark  of  the 
British  Government.  The  region  in  which  Alvarado  lies  is  known  as  the 
Solavento,  or  Leeward  Coast. 

From  ( Vera  Cruz)  Alvarado  to  Tlaootálpam,  San  Orlst6lMd,  Ooaamaloápam, 
Ohaoaltlánqilia  and  Tflxtepec,  liyrlver  icontinuation  of  Rte.  51). 

Denartamento  de  Navegación,  Ferrocarrűes  de  Vera  Cruz,  Ltd.  The 
mail  Doats  rxin  throughout  the  year  to  Túxtepec,  where  they  transfer 
passengers  for  up-river  points  to  cargo  boats  and  to  the  light  drau^ht 
vessels  which  ascend  the  shallow  confluents.  The  service  changes  with 
the  seasons,  and  the  traveller  is  recommended  to  the  generál  office  of 
the  company  in  Vera  Cruz  for  tariff-sheets  and  sailing-dates. 

Soon  after  leaving  Alvarado  the  river  channel  narrows  and 
the  boát  follows  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream ;  now  approach- 
ing  one  bank,  now  the  other.  The  scenery  is  tropical  and  the 
views  picturesque.  On  each  side  of  the  river  are  small  ranchos 
(devoted  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  or  somé  tropical  product), 
dotted  with  palm-thatched  huts  from  which  a  path  invariably 
leads  to  the  river.  Hanging  on  somé  convenient  tree  near  the 
bank  is  the  inevitable  fishing-net,  while  moored  hard  by  is  a 
canoe  hoUowed  out  of  a  cedar  log  or  somé  light  wood.  Tali 
cocoa-nut  trees  shade  each  diminutive  native  home  and  fur- 
nish  many  articles  necessary  to  the  native  economy. 

The  originál  home  of  the  Goooa-Nnt  Tree  (Cocoa  nuciSera)  is  the 
East  Indies,  although  it  is  now  common  in  tropical  America.  On  many 
a  crescent-shaped  beach  along  the  Gulf  shore  these  noble  trees  may  be 
seen  in  all  their  beauty  and  productiveness.  "  As  if  mindful  of  the  rest- 
less waves  that  boré  its  parent  nut  to  these  shores,  it  delights  to  keep 
them  company.  The  scent  of  the  salt  spray  is  dearer  to  it  than  the  most 
fragrant  breeze  that  ever  blew  across  a  nower-crowned  hill  or  verdant 
inland  valley,  and  it  haunts  the  abode  of  man  so  long  as  he  lives  near  the 
ocean;  which  it  loves  as  the  pine  loves  the  hills."  The  rough,  cyllndrical 
trunks  are  sometimes  2  ft.  thick  and  they  soar  50  ft.  or  more  above  the 
ground,  bearing  great  dusters  of  valuable  fniit  amid  their  crowning  tufts 
of  feathery  leaves.  What  the  cactus  is  to  the  highlander,  the  cocoa-nut 
is  to  Jthe  natives  of  the  tropical  littoral  —  its  fruit  fumishes  food  and 
drink.  its  leaves  are  used  to  thatch  their  cottages;  to  make  matting  for 
floors  and  for  dothing;  for  baskets  and  bags,  fans  and  whataot,  and  to  be 
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used  in  ]ieu  of  spoons,  dishes,  paper,  and  a  hőst  of  other  things.  The 
unripe  fruit  supplies  a  very  refreshing  (but  slightly  laxative)  drink.  For 
this  the  nut  is  taken  when  quite  green,  the  cap  is  cut  off  the  small  end 
by  a  quick  blow  of  a  strong  knife,  and  the  sweetish  white  water  is  drunk 
ciear,  or  mixed  with  a  little  spirits.  When  the  n\it  is  half-matured  a  small 
white  iump  (the  ovule),  liké  the  stalk  of  a  young  mushroom,  can  be 
discemed  amid  the  creamy,  half -förmed  mass.  This  ovule  is  álways 
opposite  the  soft  eye  (the  two  remaining  are  611ed  with  hard  shell)  and 
as  the  nut  lies  in  the  sand,  exposed  to  heat,  rain,  and  dew,  the  lump 
develops  intő  a  baby  fínger  which  seeks  with  unerring  accuracy  the 
vulnerable  exit.  Once  in  the  sunlight,  the  now  green  fínger  curves 
upward,  while  fibrous  nerves  draw  the  life  principle  from  the  albuminous 
cream  which  lines  the  inside  of  "the  shell.  As  the  roots  grow  downward 
the  green,  embryonic  trunk  starts  upward.  In  seven  years  it  matures 
and  bears  fruit  during  its  life  of  sixty  years  or  longer. 

As  we  ascend  the  river  the  cocoa-nut  groves  thin  out,  then 
finally  disappear. 

Tlacotálpam,  the  first  big  town  on  the  right,  was  an  im- 
portant  Indián  post  in  pre-Spanish  days.  {Hotel  Centralj 
lacing  the  steapaer-landing,  $3  Am.  Pl.)  The  streets  of  the 
town  (known  as  La  Perla  de  la  Costa  —  pearl  of  the  coast — and 
which  stands  at  the  meeting-point  of  the  San  Jüan  and  Papor 
loápam  River8)y  run  parallel  with  the  river,  which  is  here 
flanked  by  pretty,  flower-embowered  houses.  It  was  made  a 
civdadm  1847  to  commemorate  an  heroic  repulse  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops.  The  country  roundabout  produces  great  numbera 
of  fat  cattle  for  the  various  Mexican  markets.  Two  churches 
(uninteresting)  face  the  main  ptea,  along  with  the  casa  muni- 
cipal.  Hard  by  the  town  is  a  house  in  which  Porjirio  Diaz  is 
said  to  have  had  his  temporary  headquarters  dunn§  his  early 
struggles  for  prominence.  Opposite  the  town  a  white  line  of 
foam  marks  the  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  San  Jüan  and 
the  Papaloápam  River s. 

Above  Tlacotálpam  vast  banana  plantations  line  the  river-bank.  Nine 
miles  beyond,  an  important  tributary,  the  Tesechoacan  River,  joins  the 
main  stream.  Sugár  plantations  streteh  away  from  the  bank  on  eíther 
side;  at  Amailan  and  San  CHsióbal  the  country  is  Uke  one  vast  sugár 
estate.  According  to  an  authority  this  region  could  supply  all  Europe 
with  sugár  were  all  the  arable  land  under  cultivation.  The  largest* estate 
is  that  of  San  CristóbaU  which  employs  one  small  rly.  and  600  men. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  600  tons  of  cane  are  crushed  and  2,000  bbls. 
of  sugár  and  120  bbls.  of  rum  are  produced  daily.  Cosatnaloápam,  a  few 
miles  up  stream  from  San  Criatóbal,  birthplace  of  the  poet  Manud 
Carpio  (1791),  in  the  centre  of  a  very  productive  fruit  region,  was  of 
much  importance  during  the  Viceregal  period.  The  Indián  eh.  offers 
nothing  to  interest  the  visitor.  Chacaltiánguia  (75  M.  from  Alvarado) 
a  charmingly  tropical  vilIage,  untouched  by  the  white  hand  of  progress, 
is  the  highest  pomt  of  navigation  for  the  deep  draught  boats,  and  pas- 
sengers  are  here  transferred  to  smaller  and  less  comfortabie  vessels. 
The  effects  of  the  ocean  tide  are  felt  slightly.  We  soon  come  to  Paso  de 
Salas,  near  which  the  Rio  Tonto  (fool  river,  not  so  shallow  as  the  name 
implies,  since  in  somé  places  it  is  60  ft.  deep)  joins  the  main  stream. 

TÚZtepeG,  head  of  navigation  on  the  Pavaloápam  River,  a  shipping 
town  of  somé  importance,  lies  contiguous  to  a  number  of  celebratea 
tobacco  plantations;  the  Vaüe  Nációnál,  Santa  Rom.,  Ojitlan,  etc.  The 
region  bears  the  same  relation  to  Mexico  that  the  famous  Vtidto  Abajo 
does  to  Cuba,  in  that  it  produces  tobacco  of  notewo  rthy  excellence.  The 
greatest  tobacco  factories  in  Vera  Cruz  draw  their  supplies  hence.   From 
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this  point  pack-trains  penetrate  to  the  interíor  of  the  country  and  brmg 
out  the  varied  products  of  the  hills  —  rubb^,  coffee»  sugár*  vaoilla, 
ginger,  ramie,  and  a  muititude  of  tropical  commodities.  The  old  Indián 
villa^e  of  TocfUepec  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  before  the 
Spanish  invasion.  In  1521  the  enraged  natives  rose  en  masse  against  their 
foreign  oppreasors,  and  slew  the  80  Spaniards  comprising  the  garrison. 
Alvarado  tnen  besieted  the  town,  defeated  the  inhabitants  and  bumed 
the  unfortunate  cacique  alive  in  his  own  market-place.  Túxtepec  is  cele- 
brated  in  local  politics  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Plán  de  Túxtepec  —  a 
political  understanding  among  the  chiefs  of  the  liberal  Party  which 
lavored  the  enlightened  ideas  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  which  was  instru- 
mental  in  piacing  him  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  President  is  said 
to  own  landed  property  in  the  neighborhood,  and  at  various  times  he 
has  made  the  town  his  temporary  residence. 


52.  From  Vera  Cruz  viá  Córdoba,  Orízaba,  and 
San  Jüan  Teotihuacan  to  Mezico  City. 

MEXICAN  RAILROAD. 

424  Kiioms.  Twothrough  trains  daily  in  12  hrs.  Fares $14.39  Ist  cl.; 
SlO.42  2d  cl.  The  traveller  should  plán  to  make  the  joumev  by  day,  as 
the  scenery  (best  views  are  from  the  left  side  of^  the  train)  between  the 
coast  and  the  plateau  is  very  fíne.  There  is  a  satisfactory  rly.  restaurant 
at  Esperama,  Fruit,  hard-boiled  eggs,  chicken,  bread,  beér,  and  whatnot 
are  on  sale  at  many  of  the  stations.  Passengers  for  points  on  the  Vera 
Cruz  and  Isthmvs  Rly.  (Rte.  62)  change  cars  at  Córaoba;  alsó  for  towns 
on  the  Córdoba  and  HtuUu8co  Line.  For  Tehuacan  and  the  Mexican 
SoiUhem  Rly.  (Rte.  69)  at  Esperanza:  for  Pachuca^  at  OmeluacOt  and  for 
Pvsbla  at  ApizcKO.  Trains  leave  from  the  Emóción  dd  F.  C.  Mexicano  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  A  ve.  de  la  Independencia  —  5  min.  walk  from  the  main 
plcusa  and  the  chief  hotels.  Trunks  from  the  hotels,  50  c. ;  hand-bags,  25  c. 

Vera  Cruz,  see  p.  469.  The  line  describes  a  curve  and 
traverses  the  suburbs,  passing  within  síght  of  the  Cementerio, 
the  Casa  Mataf  and  Alameda,  and  many  of  the  diminutive  but 
picturesque  homes  of  the  natives.  Sand-dunes  altemate  with 
marsh-lands,  the  latter  the  home  of  many  wild-fowl.  The 
Laguna  de  Cocos  (cocoa-nut  lagoon)  is  the  spot  where  the 
Mexican  army  which  defended  Vera  Cruz  during  the  American 
bombardment  surrendered  (1847)  to  the  American  General 
Scott.  The  Pico  de  Orizaba  (p.  496)  is  seen  silhouetted  against 
the  northern  sky-line.  Red-roofed  (tile)  houses,  primitive 
sugar-cane  reduction-works,  bizarre  trees  with  brilliant  flowers, 

{)alms,  palmettos  and  Spanish  bayonets  are  features  of  the 
andscape.  Across  the  jungle-tops  we  see  a  rangé  of  fine  blue 
hills  in  the  distance.  20  JK.  Santa  Rita.  31  K.  La  r*urga.  Here- 
about  are  somé  splendid  trees,  known  as  Arboles  de  Patancavj 
with  fine  white  flowers.  42  K.  Soledad.  Thepeace  treaty  be- 
tween the  Spanish  General  Prim  and  the  Mex.  General  Dob- 
lado  was  concluded  here  in  1862.  We  cross  the  Rio  Jamapa 
on  a  fine  bridge  over  400  ft.  long.  On  the  r.  is  a  deep  goi^ 
with  a  rushing  ríver  and  the  remains  of  an  old  Spanish  cause- 
way.  The  country  is  broken  intő  hills  and  valleys.  63  K. 
Camaron,   The  monument  and  the  white  stone  slab  at  the 
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4i  oí  the  track,  opposite  the  station,  commemorate  the 
'rench  soldiers  buried  here  duríng  the  War  of  the  Interven- 
on.  We  ascend  through  narrow  valleys  and  rocky  defiles. 
76  K.  Paso  dd  Macho  (Mule  Pass),  1,500  ft.  The  warm, 
umid  air  of  the  coast  lands,  laden  with  the  pungent  smell  of 
ink,  tropical  yegetation,  melles  ínto  waves  of  copler  moun- 
ún  air  m  which  the  senses  register  faint  piny  odors.  The 
lyríad  birds  that  impart  life  and  color  to  the  lagoons  adjacent 
)  Vera  Cruz  rarely  pass  the  dividing-Hne  between  the  foot- 
ills  and  the  mts.,  as  the  keen-eyed  eagles  and  sharp-taloned 
awks  which  infest  the  higher  reaches  are  not  to  the  liking  of 
mid  egrets,  ducks,  parakeets  and  similar  species.  A  tew 
liles  beyond  P.  del  M.  we  cross  the  San  Alejo  bridge  (318  ft.). 
t  Chiquihuite  siding  is  another  bridge  220  ft.  lóng,  and  just 
efore  we  reach  Atoyac  there  is  a  bridge  spanning  the  Atoyac 
iver  —  which  flowsE.  from  here  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of 
[exico,  53  M.  distant.  Between  the  Chiquihuite  (haskei)  and 
le  Atoyac  bridges  are  the  Faüs  of  Atoyac ,  insigniécant  during 
le  dry  season  but  a  roaring,  leaping  cataract  during  the 
ltodon  de  las  agvxis.  86  K.  Atoyac.  nard  by  is  a  splendid 
ivern  (caverna)  disco vered  July  21,  1906. 

The  rails  cross  a  section  of  the  Grvia  de  Atoyac  and  in  the  interior  of 
te  cave  the  rumble  of  the  train  overhead  sounds  liké  reverberating 
lunder.  ^  Prehistoríc  instruments,  fra^ments  of  pottery,  skeletons  and 
any  relics  of  a  vanished  race  of  Indians  were  found  in  the  wide  salaa. 
bére  are  alsó  many  fine  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  Explorations  are  in 
'ogress  and  efiForts  are  being  made  to  sound  the  cave  to  its  limit.  The 
y.  runs  excursion  trains  from  Mexico  City,  Górdoba  and  other  points 
ee  the  newspapers  for  rat^  and  dates).  The  traveller  who  wisnes  to 
op  over  at  Atoyoui  may  secure  through  tickets  with  stoi>-over  privileges. 
le  cave  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  station.  Guides  are 
sily  procurable.  Consult  the  station-master. 

97  K.  Parajé  Nuevo.  The  ascent  becomes  yisibly  steeper, 
id  sharp  4%  grades  make  the  powerful  engines  snort  and 
heeze  tnl  the  surrounding  hills  ning  back  the  echó  of  their 
Forts.  The  potent  hill-cTimbing  locomotives  {Fairlie)  are 
luipped  with  powerful  brakes  supplemented  by  auxiliaries 
id  hand-brakes,  and  a  slip-back  is  practically  impossible. 
)on  the  ránk  vegetation  oi  the  tropics,  and  the  giant  hot- 
•untry  trees  garlanded  with  beautifully  tinted  orchids  drop 
lently  behind,  liké  fagged  runners  in  an  unequal  race.  Lux- 
iant  bananas  flank  the  rly.  and  beneath  their  gracef ul  fronds 
>pear  the  red  berries  of  ripening  cofifee.  Through  gaps  in  the 
lls  one  gets  fine  vistas  of  extensive  cane-fields.  The  mts.  up 
íiich  we  are  climbing  show  beltin^  forests  of  pine  on  their 
srdant  sides.  The  scenery  is  charmmg.  The  lan^uor  induced 
r  the  humidity  of  the  coastal  region  has  vanished  at  the 
uch,  and  the  tonic  effect,  of  the  bracing  air  of  the  highlands. 
innels  are  almost  as  numerous  as  snow-sheds  on  the  Union 
icific  Rly.   On  this  stretch  of  the  line  we  ascend  from  an 
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elevation  of  1,510  ft.  to  2,710  ft.  within  20  miles.    106  K. 
Córdoba,  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey  see  p.  488. 

53*    Córdoba  and  Environs. 

The  station  is  about  1  M.  írom  the  centre  of  the  town,  which  clusters 
around  the  Plcusa  Principal.  Tram-cars  of  the  Ferrocarrü  Urbano  de 
Córdoba  raeet  trains  and  run  at  intervals  of  about  every  hour  during  the 
day;  faré,  6  c.-20  c.  for  the  servicio  noctumo,  after  9  p.  m.  Cabs  are  not 
aiways  to  be  had.  Ön  the  return  trip  the  trams  pass  the  Mex.  station  and 
proceed  beyond  (i  M.)  to  that  of  the  Ferrocarrü  Vera  Cruz  al  Isíino 
(p.  544).  Baggage-checks  shouid  be  delivered  to  the  hotel  manager,  who 
will  have  luggage  brought  up  on  the^  tram-cars  for  10  C.-25  c.  the  piece. 
Córdoba  uses  rly.  time  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  town  time  is 
11  min.  faster  by  the  meridián. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  y  RedaurarU  de  Düigenciat  Calle  5  de 
Mayo  100.  SÍ. 50  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  Rooms only,  50  c.  f  1 .  —  Hotd  Francia, 
$2  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  —  Hotel  El  Fenix,  opposite  the  Mez.  Rly.  station ; 
rooms  only,  75  c;  meala  in  the  restaurant  á  lacarta. 

Bathl  (comp.  p.  lü).  Near  the  vlaza;  steam,  31  c.  — shower.  18  c.  — 
tub,  25  c.  If  the  oather  remains  in  longer  than  30  min.  he  will  be  charged 
double. 

Banki.   Compaflia  Bancaria  de  Córdoba,  S.  A. 

Anerloan  NowspaparB,  post-cards,  cigars  and  the  liké  at  the  stand  of 
the  Tropical  News  &  Supply  Co.  in  the  Vera  Cruz  and  Isthmus  Rly. 
station. 

A  railway  (the  Ferrocarril  de  Córdoba  a  Huatusco)  leada  hence 
to  Huatuaco  (23  Kilóm.,  1  train  daily  in  about  3  hrs.)  through  the  towna 
Oininteresting)  of  San  Jüan,  TomaÜán,  Chocaman,  Monté  Blanco,  La 
Capiüa  and  San  Antonio.   For  time  card  consult  the  Guta  OficiaL 

At  Córdoba  and  other  stations  beyond,  on  the  rly.,  ezcellent  mangoes* 
oranges,  citrons,  and  short,  fat  yellow  bananas  (Dominicoe)  of  great 
sweetness  are  ofjfered  for  sale.  The  latter  are  very  perishable  and  they 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  Mexico  City  markets,  where  they  are  prizecx. 
Segments  of  bamboo  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  about  ten  inches  long 
and  with  cunningly  contrived  slides,  fílled  with  moistened  tube-rosea, 
Japonica  or  sweet  Spanish-Jasmine,  are  alsó  sold  here;  the  usual  price 
is  a  toston  (50  c).  The  passing  of  trains  through  the  station  is  thesignal 
for  establishing  a  sort  of  temporary  native  oazaar  where  eggs,  milk, 
fniit,  bread,  flowers.  cheese,  sweetmeats  and  whatnot  are  on  sale.  The 
peddlers,  many  of  wnom  are  Indián  women,  séem  not  satisíied  with  what 
they  extráét  from  the  passengers  at  one  station,  and  as  soon  as  the  train 
pulls  out  they  pack  their  traps,  and  by  somé  short  and  direct  cut  up 
the  mountain  reach  higher  stations,  to  there  smilingly  await  the  train 
as  it  drags  wearily  in  after  somé  long  and  arduous  detour.  The  crisp  mt. 
air  puts  a  keen  spur  on  every  appetite,  and  the  man  who  regrets  his  re- 
fusal  to  pay  the  price  asked  for  somé  "goody  "  at  a  lower  station  has  a 
chance,  usually  to  his  unfeigned  surprise,  to  secure  the  article  at  his  own 
price,  perchance  lower;  for,  paradoxicai  as  it  may  seem,  the  higher  the 
vender  the  lower  his  price.  Between  these  stations  the  coach  floors  are 
Uttered  with  fruit-sxins,  rinds,  beer-bottle  corks,  cigarette-stubs.  ta- 
male-husks,  egg-shells  and  the  üke:  half-emptied  bottles  stand  on  the 
window-siUs  and  díscarded  ones  roll  to  and  fro  beneath  the  car  seats. 

Córdoba  ( Arabic  =  Karta-tuba  —  important  city) ,  founded 
April  18,  1618,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  Don  Diepo 
Fernandez  de  Córdoba;  pop.  7,000,  2,713  ft.  above  sea-level,  lies 
on  the  slope  of  a  little  hill  called  Xüango,  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Rio  SecOf  198  M.  from  Mexico  City  and  is  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  Climate  is 
warm,  moist  and  a  bit  feverish.  Rain  falls  frequently  during 
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9  months  of  the  year;  the  three  remaining  months  (the  so 
called  winter)  constitute  the  estación  de  aecas  (dry  season)  and 
they  are  the  best  for  visitors.  May  is  the  hottest,  and  Jan.  the 
coldest  month.  Light  fogs  are  not  uncommon :  they  are  some- 
times  of  a  beautiful  azure  tint  and  they  idealize  the  splendid, 
snow-capped  Pico  de  Orizaba  (p.  496),  recalling  to  the  travel- 
ler's  mind  the  beautiful  cone  of  Fuji-no-Yama,  This  fine  mt.  is 
the  redeeming  feature  of  the  otherwise  nondescript  town. 

The  saaitary  arrangements  of  Cárdoba  are  médiáéval.  The  town  is  in- 
nocent  of  sewere,  the  water  is  hard  and  very  difficult  to  wash  in ;  and  it 
should  not  be  taken  intemally  unless  boiled.  (Excellent  beers  and  bottled 
waters  are  always  obtainable,  and  the  traveller  predisposed  to  malária 
is  counselled  to  drink  them  rather  than  the  town  water.)  The  ice  is 
made  in  Orizába,  at  a  brewery  with  a  reputation  for  cleanliness.  Somé  of 
the  houses,  erected  when  the  town  was  founded,  are  very  ancient  and 
timenstained.  Antique  Spanish-Moorish  windows  (veníanas]  heavily 
barred  with  irón,  quaint  wooden  balconies,  massive  eolonial  doors 
with  huge  irón  knockers  (llamadores)  and  studded  with  broad-headed 
hand-wrouffht  copper  nails,  are  characteristic  features.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  low  and  are  roofed  with  red  tiles  (tejas)  which  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  luxuriant  green  of  the  tropical  vegetation.  These  friable 
tiles  require  frequent  replacing,  and  the  new  ohes,  sprinkled  among 
the  old,  impart  a  spotted  appearance  to  the  roofs.  The  latter  are  the 
favorité  promenades  of  splendid  peacocks  whose  strident  screams 
awaken  tne  echoes.  Somnolent  zopuotes  constitute  the  street-cleaning 
department.  The  inhabitants  are  ostensibly  very  religious;  clanging 
church-bells  awaken  the  sleeper  at  fíve  a.  m.  and  for  a  time  thereafter 
the  streets  are  fílled  with  towns-people  going  to  early  mass.  The  place 
has  an  unkempt  appearance,  and  panniered  donkeys  amble  through 
the  streets  and  browse  upon  the  grass  which  grows  between  the  cobble- 
stones.  Four  fine  palms  and  somé  handsome  gardenias  are  the  chief 
features  of  the  dreary  plaza,  which  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  new 
municipal  building;  on  the  others  by  the  church  and  somé  ancient 
porteUea.  Many  of  the  old  residents  assemble  here  and  take  the  rest- 
cure  throughout  the  drizzling  davs.  To  the  sound  of  squawking  parrots 
they  sit  around  metál  tables  ana  smoke  ci^arettes,  criticise  the  doings 
of  the  metropolitanos  at  the  capital,  swap  discarded  political  ideas,  play 
dominos,  re-clothe  jokes  that  came  over  with  Cortéa  and  sip  claret  diluted 
with  seltz* water  squirted  from  blue  glass  syjphons  encased  in  wire  net- 
work.   The  generál  atmosphere  of  this  region  is  hazy  and  lazy .  Facing  the 

Elaza  is  a  house  where  the  unfortunate  Archduke  Maximilián  is  said  to 
ave  slept,  en  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City.  Another  house  is 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  where  the  treaty  that  recognized  the  Independence 
of  Mexico  was  signed  (Aug.  24, 1821)  by  Genercu  Agustin  de  Iturbide  and 
the  last  Spanish  representative  under  vice-regal  rule,  Don  Jüan  de 
O  Donoju.  The  Church  of  San  Antonio  was  founoed  in  1688  by  the  Fran- 
ciscans:  the  present  building  (uninteresting)  was  completed  in  1725. 
The  Church  and  Convento  ck  San  Hipélüo  (alsó  uninteresting)  were 
founded  in  1793.  Córdoba  recalls  to  mind  the  querulous  traveller  who 
complained  that  "there  was  nothing  to  see  and  they  would  n't  let  him 
seeit!" 

The  EnYirons  of  Oördolm  are  very  tropical.  Vast  fíelds  of  sugar- 
cane,  pineapple  plantations  and  banana  farms,  stretch  away  to  the 
horizon.  Fine  Manila  mangoes  (introduced  by  Jüan  Antonio  Gomez  in 
1770)  firrow  in  the  vicinity.  The  tobacco  and  cofiíee  which  thrive  here 
are  ranked  high.  A  day  can  be  spent  to  advantage  visiting  one  of  the 
haciendaa  in  the  neighbor]}ood.  In  the  immediate  suburbs  is  a  half-wild 
garden  with  a  number  pt  pretty  walks,  somé  tinkling  fountains  and 
many  specimens  of  tropiCal  plants.  The  Indián  Vlllage  ol  Amatlan  lies 
about  3  M.  to  the  S.-E.  and  is  easily  reached  on  foot.  Horseback  is 
preferable  if  the  traveller  makes  it  alone.  The  tribe  íyery  friendly)  pos- 
sesses  its  own  laws,  customs  and  language.  Though  living  in  proximity 
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to  Spanish-speaking  people  the  Indians  are  so  jealous  of  their  own  lan- 

Siage  and  traditions  that  they  usually  refuse  to  understand  or  to  speak 
aBtilian.  The  attractive  women  (frequently  seen  in  Córdoba)  wear  loose 
flowinff  robes  of  white  cotton  omamented  with  narrow,  colored  braid 
and  süver  trinkets :  they  make  excellent  needle-work.  The  Indiana  are 
atanch  Catholics  and  the  town  posaesses  a  small  parís)^  church. 

Córdoba,  see  p.  486.  114  K.  Fortín,  so  called  because  of  a 
little  fortress  hard  by.  The  tall  monument  in  the  cemetery  to 
the  1.  of  the  station  marks  the  §rave  of  Don  Félix  Diaz,  a 
Mexican  patriot.  The  reál  attractions  of  the  rly.  line  begin  to 
appear;  tne  scenery  becomes  grandly  beautiful,  and  we  soon 
reach  one  of  the  most  weird  and  fearsome  passes  on  the  line. 
The  train  moves  slowly,  tums  sharply  to  the  r.  and  cautiously 
glides  down  one  side  of  the  deep  Malac  Barranca.  On  the  other 
side  of  a  yawning  ravine,  in  the  depths  of  which  a  tropical 
river  chums  its  way,  is  another  line  of  rails,  on  a  terrace  cut 
írom  the  side  of  a  precipice,  and  at  an  angle  similar  to  that  of 
a  toboggan  slide.  Five  tunnels  interrupt  this  line  before  it 
reaches  the  higher  levél  and  turns  the  flank  of  the  hill.  The 
train  glides  very  slowly  and  gingerly  across  the  MeÜae  hridge, 
a  very  skilful  piece  of  engineering  work  350  ft.  long,  built  upon 
a  curve  of  325  ft.  radius^  on  a  3%  grade,  92  f t.  above  the  river. 
Eight  cast  and  wrought  irón  pillars  on  masonry  bases  uphold 
it.  When  a  long  train  is  winding  across  it,  the  horseshoe  effect 
is  very  striking.  The  pass  is  dreaded  by  trainmen,  who  consider 
it  the  most  dangerous  on  the  line.  Flagmen  are  stationed  here 
permanently.  Ka  the  train  creeps  up  the  flank  of  the  opposite 
mt.  the  harraruux  widens  and  exposes  its  tropical  charms  to  the 
delighted  eye.  Magnificent  forest  trees,  covered  with  yellow, 
purple  and  pink  blossoms ;  palms  of  many  kinds,  and  patches 
of  luxuriant  tropical  jungle,  bright  with  scores  of  dlfferent 
brilliant  flowers  or  creepers  which  throw  themselves  from  one 
tree-top  to  the  other  as  they  tower  above  the  tangled  under- 
growth,  are  seen,  while  anon  a  glimpse  of  a  fair  valley  is  had : 
a  vale  snug^led  between  sheltering  hills,  bathed  in  sunshine 
and  ránk  with  the  vegetation  of  the  lower  tropics.  Dainty 
little  waterfalls  are  revealed  up  the  glens  as  the  train  climbs 
by,  while  others  rush  under  the  culverts  to  leap  intő  mid-air 
and  lose  themselves  in  clouds  of  mist  and  spray,  shot  with  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  generál  plán  of  building  the 
Mexican  rly.  has  been  to  wind  around  the  mts.  rather  than  to 
drive  long  tunnels  through  them :  this  plán  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  many  short  tunnels  through  which  the  train  passes  af  ter 
leaving  MeÜac  hridge.  They  are  so  numerous  that  at  times 
the  locomotive  will  be  in  one  and  the  last  car  of  the  train  ih 
another.  From  the  last  of  these  tunnels  the  train  emerges 
upon  an  extensive  table-land,  whence  the  eye  looks  upon 
broad  valleys,  billowy  mt.  ranges,  and  many  straw-thatcned 
native  huts  tucked  away  in  somé  fair  glen  or  vale.  The  magoi- 
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nt  cone  of  Orizaba  is  again  visible,  a  white  and  serene 
theosis  against  the  bosom  of  the  blue  sky. 
22  K.  Sumidero,  in  the  heart  of  the  Coffee  Zone,  which 
ends  from  Paso  dd  Macho  to  Orizaba.  Somé  of  the  best 
dcan  cojffee  (café)  comes  from  this  district,  or  zone,  which 
bout  35  M.  long  by  20  M.  wide. 

f  the  genus  Coffea  (the  qahuah  of  the  Arabs),  there  are,  it  is  said, 

species:  Coffea  Arabica  and  C.  Occidentcdis.  The  chance  discovery 
;s  value  as  a  beverase  is  attributed  to  an  Arab  in  Yemen^  about  the 

of  the  13th  cent.  It  was  introduced  intő  Francé  by  Thevenot^  the 
'eller,  and  intő  England,  in  1652,  by  a  Greek  called  Pasqua.  Until 
)  the  only  source  of  coffee  supply  was  Arábia;  in  that  year  it  was 
m  to  Java  by  traders  who  plied  between  Java  and  the  Arabian  Gulf . 
I  of  the  fírst  plants  erown  in  that  Island  was  sent  to  Holland,  where, 

rare  plánt,  it  was  pTaced  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Amsterdam.  The 
r  World  perhaps  obtained  its  supply  from  a  single  plánt,  which  a 
ich  naval  officer  carried  to  Martinique,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1720. 
<  species  have  been  subdivided,  and  16  kinds  are  now  produced  in 
íil  alone  —  which  suppUes  more  than  half  the  coffee  01  the  world. 
\  grown  extensively  in  Peru,  British  Guiana,  Mexico  and  other  Ameri- 

countries.  It  produces  the  best'beans  at  an  altitude  of  from  1000 
iOOO  ft.,  albeit  it  grows  and  flaunts  its  handsorae  white  flowers  al- 
ít at  the  water's  edge.  It  grows  but.  does  not  thrive  at  ŐOOO  ft. 
rmth,  moisture,  shade  and  the  proper  altitude  are  indispensable 
iiisit«9  in  its  satisfactory  cultivation.  Coffee  is  Msually  planted  be- 
en rows  of  banana  trees  sufficient  in  number  to  shade  the  young  plants ; 
}e  are  quick  erowers  and  they  produce  marketable  conee  in  two  or 
)e  years.  If  alTowed,  the  bushes  would  attain  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more; 
y  are  usually  nipped  in  at  about  6  ft.  from  the  ground  so  that  the  plánt 
V^  attain  to  greater  strength  and  present  a  surf ace  from  which  the 
ries  may  be  picked  easily  by  one  standing  on  the  ground.  The  leaves 
broad  and  of  a  glossy  ^een,  sometimes  concealing  the  berries  which 
iter  along  the  slender  twigs  and  branches.  The  blossoms  are  very 
bty^  and  are  similar  in  color  and  tezture  to  a  small  tube-rose.  The 
ry  is  shaped  liké  a  small  bean,  and  two  of  these  are  found  side  by  side, 
lering  by  their  flat  surfaces,  enclosed  in  a  pulp  covered  by  an  outer 
1;  forming  a  double  berry  the  size  of  a  cherry.  When  the  green  ber- 
i  tum  to  a  bright  red  they  are  gathered,  dried  m  the  sun  on  levél  floors 
tone  or  cement,  separated,  hulled  and  stored.  The  rangé  of  the  coffee 
at  extends  only  between  the  isothermals  of  25°  north  and  30°  south 
ihe  equator,  and  it  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  pláces  where  the 
iperature  is. e ver  below  50°  Fahr.  "Difference  in  locality  of  pro- 
5tion  has,"  says  an  authoritv,  "little  to  do  with  the  flavor  of  the  cof- 
,  notwithstanding  a  generál  belief  to  the  contrary.  In  Mexico  the 
Pee  of  Colima  and  Mvchoacan  is  said  to  surpass  that  of  Córdoba  and 
basco:  but  this  superiority,  if  it  exists,  is  owmg  to  better  preparation 
the  markét,  or  curing,  or  perhaps  a  more  thorough  cultivation.  The 
mtity  of  rain  is  found  to  exercise  a  matériái  effect  upon  the  quaJity 
:,he  crop,  and  a  dry  climate  produces  a  better  flavored  and  more  'col- 
' '  bean  than  where  excessive  moisture  prevails.  Rocky  ground,  with 
1,  decomposed  mould  in  the  físsures,  agrees  best  with  it."  For  somé 
sült  reason,  good  drinking  coffee  is  often  difii cult  to  obtain  in  coffee- 
>ducing  refpons,  as  travellers  to  Ceylon,  Java,  Arábia  and  other  coun- 
38  know.  Mexico  annually  exports  coffee  to  the  value  of  about  12 
llion  vesos.  The  wood  of  the  coffee  bush  is  made  intő  souvenir  canes 
i  sold  by  dealers  in  curios. 

134  K.  Orizaba,  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  jour- 
y,  see  p.  493. 

54.  Orizaba  and  Environs. 

rhe  rly.  station  is  about  iM.  (to  the  S.-W.)  from  the  main  pUiza,  near 
lich  are  the  chief  hotels.  Tram-cars,  10  c;  after  9  p.  m.  25  c.  Luggage 
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by  eargcuior  (comp.  p.  lii),  25  c.  for  a  hand-b'as,  50  c.  for  a  trunk.  Where 
there  are  several  pieces  checks  sbould  be  handed  to  the  hotel  manager. 
Orizaba  time  is  14  min.  íaster  than  rly.  time. 

OalM  are  obtaínable  during  the  day;  $1  an  hr.  Between  the  station 
and  the  hotel,  25  c.  To  the  suburban  towns.  SÍ. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  —  Grand  Hotel  de  Francé,  Tercera  Avenida 
de  la  Libertad,  9.  French  cuisine.  Eng.,  Sp.,  and  Fr.  spoken;  the  best 
rooms  íace  the  street :  $4,  Ső,  and  $6  Am.  Fi.  Tub-bath,  50  c. ;  shower, 
25  c.  Rooms  reserved  by  telesrai)h  are  charged  for  from  the  time  the 
message  is  received.  Parties  leaving  by  the  night  train  must  pay  for 
the  night  if  the  rooms  are  not  vacated  by  6  p.  m.  —  Hotd  Aniigita  Borda 
V  Diligencia  Unidos  (formerly  the  Borda  and  Düigencia,  now  united)  in 
the  Calle  Reál.  Eng.  and  Sp.  spoken.  $2.50  to  S6  Am.  Pl.  The  upper 
rooms  are  the  best.  —  Gran  Hotel,  1*  Ave.  delaLibertad  2.  J3-4  Am.  Fi. 
Special  rates  at  any  of  the  hotels  for  a  long  stay. 

Tramways.  Tranvías  de  Orizaba,  and  F.  C.  Ürbano  de  Orizaba,  con- 
nect  the  town  with  the  outlying  places.  Special  street-carscan  be  híred 
at  $3  the  hr. 

Telegraph- Office,  facing  the  Calle  Reál.  Ten  words,  to  Mexico  City* 
42  c;  extra  words,  4  c.  each. 

Post-OtUoe,  hard  by  the  Plaza  Principal. 

Batha  (comp.  lii}.  There  are  several  m  the  Caüea  de  Guadalupe,  and 
in  the  Ave.  de  la  Libertad. 

Banka.  Compaűia  Bancaria  de  Orizaba. 

Orizaba  (4,028  ft.),  a  quaint  provinciai  city  (pop.  35,000) 
in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  much  trequented  as  a  winter  resort, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  conee  centres  in  the  Repub- 
lic,  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a  green,  well-watered  valley, 
dotted  with  church  spires.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  Indián 
village  which  legend  has  founded  centüries  before  the  Spanish 
in  vasion.  History  relates  that  this  pre-historic  settlement 
was  conquered  by  the  Aztecs  in  1457,'  and  that  they  named 
it  Ahuaializapan  (Joy  of  the  Water)  because  of  the  many 
streams  which  burst  írom  the  verdure-covered  acclivities  of 
the  mt.  sides  and  dash  away  through  the  vale.  One  of  these 
streams,  the  Orizaba;  plunges  through  a  rocky  cleft  or  ravine, 
in  the  town,  and  forms  a  very  attractive  picture.  Its  power 
was  utiUzed  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  as  1553,  when  they 
established  a  flour-mill  here  —  perhaps  the  first  one  erected 
in  America.  The  town  received  its  charter  in  1774.  It  is  the 
home  of  an  excellent  beér,  Cerveza  Modezuma  (brewery  oppo- 
site  the  rly.  station),  and  of  fine  cigars  {La  Sin  Rivalg  Violeta 
brand,  Gustavo  Mayer  y  Cía.).  The  huge  cotton-mills  for  which 
the  valley  is  celebrated  are  in  the  suburban  town  of  Nogales, 
Here  alsó  is  to  be  found  the  Plaza  de  Toros. 

The  Bomewhat  unique  position  of  Orizaba  —  half way  between  the 
tierra  fria  and  the  íierra  caliente  —  endows  it  with  many  products  of  the 
tropic  and  temperáié  zones,  and  with  a  climate  at  once  delightfuUy  pure 
ana  mild.  It  has  long  been  the  favorité  resort  of  fever-stricken  persona 
from  the  lowlands,  and  of  the  frost-nipped  residents  of  the  higher  al- 
titudes.  Many  wealthy  yticaton  plantersspend  theirsummers  here.  Tbe 
town  was  the  chosen  retreat  of  Maximilián  and  the  Empress  Carlota 
during  their  meteoric  career  in  Mexico.  The  rainfall  is  heavy,  and  the 
phenomenally  developed  flóra  is  beautiful.  The  red-tiled  roofs  of  the 
nouses  blend  harmoniously  with  the  all-prevalent  green  foliage,  and  the 
wide  gardens  which  surround  somé  of  the  native  bomes  impart  the  as- 
pect  of  a  country  village.  The  snow-capped  Pico  de  Orizaba  peers  above 
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the  hills  N.  of  the  town,  and  from  the  sig-zag  paths  which  terrace  them 
superb  views  are  to  be  had. 

The  PUiza  Principal  (called  also  Parques  CaHÜLo  é  Hidalgó)  t'with  a 
band-stand,  parterres  of  flowers,  palms,  cedars,  roses,  azaleas  and  cacti, 
is  an  attractive  apót.  The  imposmg  marble  status  (made  in  Genoa  and 
cost  13,000  pesoa)  of  the  De/enaorea  de  la  Patria  waa  erected  in  1903. 
The  inscription  (in  Sp.)  on  the  S.  side  says  the  monument  is  dedicated 
"to  the  sons  of  the  state  of  Veracrua,  who  defended  the  country  and 
Orizaba  City  in  1847-48  "  (refere  to  the  war  with  the  United  States). 
The  inscription  on  the  base  says  the  shaft  was  erected  with  the  aid  of  the 
Central  Government  and  the  cantonea  of  the  state.  On  the  N.  side  is  the 
Latin  inscription:  Victrix  eavaa  Deia  Placvü  Sed  Victa  Catoni.  Lucano. 
At  the  W.  side  of  the  plaza  is  a  marble  shaft  virmounted  by  a  bronzed, 
life-size  fígure  (unveiled  Sept.  16.  1901,  and  cost  $9,000)  of  the  Cura  de 
Dolorea  in  the  attitűdé  of  voicing  the  famous  grito  (comp.  p.  106).  Below 
is  the  date  1810.  On  the  S.  side  is  "Patria  é  Independencxa,*'  and  beiow, 
"Orizaba  to  Mioud  Hidalgó  y  Costüla.**  An  ecclesiastical  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  Cura  D,  ríicoláa  de  lAano  stands  at  the  W.  comer  of 
the  church  átrium.  The  long  inscription  (in  Sp.)  refers  to  his  exemplary 
life  during  his  stay  in  Orizaba  (1833-1849).  Flanking  the  jilaza  on  the 
S.  side  is  the  Teátro  lAave.  At  the  N.  is  the  Palacio  Municipal,  an  irón 
stnicture  (cost  $100,000)  of  Belgian  origin.  The  Sálon  de  Cabildoa  and 
the  chief  local  offices  of  the  Government  are  in  this  building.  The  bronzé 
búst  of  Columbus,  in  the  small  garden,  formerly  stood  in  the  Alameda, 
or  Prado  Colon. 

The  Paroolllal  Olmroll  (La  Parroauia),  begun  about  1690,  com- 
pleted  in  1720  and  dedicated  to  San  Miguel,  flanks  the  plaza  on  the  N. 
and  is  the  most  interestine  temple  in  the  city.  It  has  an  unusual  number 
of  domes,  one  of  them  tile-covered,  after  the  Mudéjar  style.   The  un- 

?;ainly  square  tower  (completed  in  1732)  serves  as  a  belfry,  a  clock-tower 
the  clock  is  of  French  make  and  dates  from  1867)  and  a  meteorological 
observatory.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  edifice  presents  many  odd  arohi- 
tectural  features,  most  of  them  dating  from  the  early  colonial  period. 
At  one  side  of  the  unusually  large  átrium,  at  the  base  of  the  tower,  are  4 
tablets,  the  chief  one  referrmg  to  the  ^eographical  situation  of  the  city. 
The  frowning  faiadé  and  the  great.  nail-stucided  doors  impart  a  sinister 
aspect  to  the  building.  It  has  ő  entrances,  3  on  the  W.  and  2  facing  the 
S.  —  the  main  entrance  and  one  leading  intő  the  sacristy.  Let  intő  the 
wall  on  the  r.  of  the  former  is  a  marble  tablet  with  a  coat-of-arms  and 
the  inscription :  "  A  Dioa  Optimo  y  Maximo  en  cu:ción  de  graciaa  al  termi- 
nar  d  Siglo  XIX  de  la  redencián  dd  humano  linaje;  d  Puéblo  Orizabeflo  " 
(to  the  great  and  omnipotent  God  in  thanks  for  the  end  of  the  19th  cent. 
of  the  redemption  of  the  humán  race.  The  people  of  Orizaba).  A  quaint 
eampanario  and  four  squat  towers  are  visible  above  the  S.  entrance. 
The  bizarre  decorations  (the  main  altar  was  redecorated  in  1907)  of  the 
interior  recalls  somé  of  the  pagan  temples  of  the  Orient.  There  are  a 
number  of  interesting  murai  paintings  by  the  local  painter  Barranco. 
Prior  to  1834  this  eh.  was  notea  for  its  many  beautiful  altars,  which  have 
now  disappeared.  A  relic  of  the  old  days  is  the  splendid  veatuario  or 
éhest  of  drawers,  inlaid  with  boné  and  ivory,  in  the  aacrialía.^  In  this  room 
is  an  unusually  good  murai  painting,  The  Laat  Supper,  with  the  inscription 
'*  Uno  de  voaotroa  me  ha  de  entregar**  —  one  of  vou  will  betray  me.  On 
the  opposite  wall  is  a  Cri/tto  washing  the  feet  of  a  poor  man.  Both  pic- 
tures  bear  the  date  1873  and  are  the  work  of  Gábrxd  Barranco.  Several 
of  the  chapels  contain  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  and  by  his  father. 
Churches  of  minor  interest  are  Santa  Maria  de  loa  Ciervoa,  Quinta 
Calle  de  la  Santa  Escuela  —  Nueatra  Seflora  dd  Carmen,  facing  the 


1  Travellers  interested  in  this  species  of  inlaid  work  will  sometimes 
fínd  excellent  specimens  in  Mexico.  The  genuine  pieces  were  brought 
from  Spain  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Later  the  work  was  copied,  with 
more  or  less  skill,  by  native  craftsmen  in  Fuebla;  but  the  wood  em- 
ployed  was  inferior,  and  boné  inlay  took  the  place  of  ivory.  Chests  of 
drawers  and  secretaires  that  would  grace  a  palace  are  sometimes  the 
reward  of  díligent  search  through  the  antique  shops  of  Mexico  CSty. 
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Parque  Alberto  Lopez  —  San  Jtusn  de  Dtos,  flankinff  the  plaea  of  the 
same  name  —  Nuestra  Seűora  de  los  Dólores,  Calle  de  la  Libertad  —  San 
Joaé  de  öraciaf  Ave.  Jósé  Maria  Morelos,  and  El  Calvario,  in  the  4th 
G.  Benito  Juarez.  —  The  Statue  to  Benüo  Pablo  Jitarez,  in  the  Calle  Reál, 
was  erected  in  1906  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  patriot's  birth. 
—  The  inscription  on  the  house  number  17  in  the  Ave.  de  la  Libertad 
refers  to  the  capture  of  the  town  by  Moreloa  on  Oct.  29,  1812.  That  on 
the  house  No.  6  in  the  3*  Calle  de  San  Miguel  refers  to  the  visit  of  the 
Qeneralísimo  D.  Agustin  de  Iturhide  in  1821.  The  Alameda,  or  Prado 
Colon,  at  the  base  of  the  Cerro  dd  Borrego,  sérved  as  a  corral  for  the 
horses  of  the  troops  during  the  French  Intervention.  The  white  marble 
monument  (of  European  origin)  which  stands  here  to  the  memory  of 
General  D.  ígnacio  de  la  fjlave  (1818-1863)  was  unveiled  in  1898.  The 
inscription  refers  to  his  services  to  the  State  of  Vera  Crvz  lÁave,  which  is 
named  in  his  honor.  He  was  born  at  Orizaba,  in  the  house  (commemora- 
tive  tablet)  No.  30  in  the  2d  Caüe  de  San  Rafael. 

The  gifted  writer,  Fxederlo  R.  Onemsey,  says  of  Orizaba:  "If  you 
are  nervous  and  need  to  get  the  nerve  strain  out,  try  Orizaba,  Its  climate 
is  very  restful,  and,  as  you  can  be  lodged  well  and  be  sure  of  good  meals, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  gain  in  health  and  strength.  .  .  .  The  worst  case 
of  brain  fag  will  yield  to  a  stay  in  a  plaoe  where  the  scenery  is  delightful, 
where  one  may  drive  out  to  coffee  plantations  and  orange  groves,  uid 
where  the  air  has  a  soothing  quality  of  which  I  speak  by  experience.  A 
word  to  intending  tourísts  next  autumn  and  winter.  Fut  Orizaba  in  your 
note-book  and  plán  to  stay  at  least  a  week.  Orizaba  has  a.  fáma  of  being 
a  wet  place.  Tnis  charming  and  wonderfully  picturesque  little  city  is 
sometimes  oalled  'the  watering-pot  of  Mexico.'  Yet  this  is  a  cool  plaoe. 
It  has  been  right  along,  at  noon,  up  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  90  to  93°  Fahr. 
in  the  sun  (not  shade),  and  here  in  the  sun  it  has  ranged  about  78*^,  and 
nowhere  a  bit  uncomfortable.  In  this  city  one  can  be  very  comfortable 
all  the  year  round,  and  the  eye  may  feast  on  scenery  which  is  ruggedly 
and  grandly  mountainous. 

*'  There  is  a  great  and  whoUy  admirable  markét  where  one  sees  a  variety 
of  fruit,  flowers,  and  ve^etables,  not  to  speak  of  grains  and  meat,  etc, 
that  is  astonishing.  Fruits  of  the  hot  country,  luscious,  mouth-melting 
pineapples,  bananas  ^alore,  mangoes,  golden  and  entioing,  watermelons 
in  heaps,  cocoanuts  in  huge  piles,  the  warm  red  of  tomatoes  in  vast 
pyramids,  oranges  superbly  yellow,  limes,  mameyes  brown  outside  and 
red  within,  and  excellent  for  the  stomach;  in  a  word,  all  the  fruits  one 
can  want  or  imaxine,  and  flowers :  Qardenias  in  great  bunches,  25  to  37 
cents;  liÜes  for  the  ohurch,  dirt  cheap.  Roses,  of  every  hue  legitimate  in 
a  rose. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  Yucatan  people  summering  here.  Their 
Spanish  has  that  queer  Maya  click  in  it,  and  somé  of  them  have  a  good 
portion  of  Maya  blood;  and  show  it  in  their  broad  faces,  in  their  noses 
and  ears.  That  Maya  race  was  once  tremendously  strong;  built  temples 
and  cities  and  flourished  in  one  of  the  hottest  regions  of  the  earth.  I  have 
friends  that,  bv  courtesy/  pass  for  white  people,  who  have  the  blood  of 
the  Mayas,  and:  they  always  impress  me  in  a  mystical  way,  seeming  to  be 
reincarnated  Maya  priests,  anclit  would  never  shock  me  to  leam  tnat  in 
priváté,  and  witn  truly  religious  motives,  they  offered  humán  sacrifices 
to  the  godsl  One  friend  has  all  the  leaming  of  our  times,  such  as  it  is,  and 
would  be  accounted  cultured  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  circles. 

"  Not  a  few  men  of  great  intellect  are  from  the  hot  country,  and  aome 
of  the  most  forceful  men  in  this  modem  Mexico.  And  it  is  curious  to 
note  among  scholarly  men  of  Indián  blood  from  the  true  tropics  their 
perfect  command  of  Spanish  and  all  its  ele^ancies  of  the  suDJunctive 
which  gives  so  many  delicate  shades  of  meanmg.  The  Indián  in  Mexico 
is  often  an  erudite,  scholarly,  and  hi^hly  cultivated  man. 

"  It  would  be  a  pretty  dull  world  with  color  left  out  of  the  humán  race, 
and  everybody  white  and  etiolated  as  in  cities.  When  you  bleach  the 
humán  plánt  you  take  lots  of  agreeable  things  out  of  it.  Down  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  there  are  many  negroes  and  many  people  with  African  blood, 
which  is  a  good  blood  to  temper  a  man,  for  a  not  climate. 

"Somé  proud  and  wealthy  families  have  strains  of  negro  and  Indián 
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>d,  and  it  is  well  to  reflect  that  in  negro  blood  is  something  that  makes 
joyousness  and  an  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life.  An  educated 
1  with  *  black*  blood  is  a  bon  vivant,  a  racorUeur,  and  has  much  poetry. 
%h  in  his  infinite  wisdom  put  men  of  many  colors  on  our  pl^et  and 
nounced  the  color  scheme  good. 

Here,  in  Orizaba,  one  sees  the  whole  humán  color  plán,  and  the  good 
ian  'blood,  while  a  little  tending  to  melancholy,  gives  faithfulness, 
sistence,  and  proud  tacitumity.  Compared  to  these  people  of  varying 
!.  how  tame  tne  white  crowds  of  far  northem  citiesi  Indián  maidens 
;hese  regions  are  well  modelled,  reál  women,  and  not  clients  of  nerve 
cialists.  They  are  bulit  to  have  children  and  to  nurse  them  at  the 
ternal  fount. 

Our  whitG  race  is  immensely  proud  of  itself,  |well  paid  with  itself,' 
.he  Spanish  puts  it,  and  has  got  an  idea,  surel;^  insane,  that  it  is  about 
there  is  worth  preserving  on  earth.  Which  is  preposterous.  In  ages 
come,  iix  these  lands  of  the  South,  in  climates  where  snow  does  not 
,  where  Nature  is  always  active,  the  magic  of  the  sun  will  keep  people 
des  darker  than  in  the  far  North,  where  skies  are  gray  and  northem 
sts  howl  across  the  wintry  landscapes. 

'There  will  be  a  new  race  of  trooicsű  Americans  down  in  these  regions, 
Q  who  will  have  their  summer  nomes  amon^  the  hills  of  Orizaba  and 
apa^  rearing  their  children  in  a  temperate  climate,  and  making  of  the 

country  wnat  the  Anglo-Indians  do  of  their  northem  and  moun- 
lous  India,  a  summer  resort." 

SxonrsiQllS.  Many  pleasant  walks  and  rides  in  the  environs.  Tram- 
8,  which  leave  from  Űie  centre  of  the  town,  will  take  the  traveller  to  In- 
10,  Nogalea  (with  a  large  marble  quarry  and  works),  Santa  Rosa,  Santa 
•irudis,  ElBarrio  Nuevo,  etc. ;  all  pretty  spots.  The  Cascades  of  Yute  and 
xpangOt  as  well  as  that  of  Rincon  Grandé,  are  very  picturesque.  Hiíjfh- 
I  boots  or  Putteé  Leggins  are  advisable  as  a  protectioo  against  skm- 
Towing  insects,  when  cross-country  walks  or  mt.  climbs  are  under- 
:en.  If  one's  time  is  limited  it  is  advisable  to  employ  as  a  guide  one 
the  many  small  boys  to  be  found  in  or  about  the  notels.  They  are 
efiicient  as  the  older  guides  and  are  preferable  because  of  their  youth- 
franknessy  lack  of  guile,  and  less  pronounced  greed  and  covetousness. 
lg  country  excursions  should  not  be  undertaken  by  strangers  with- 
;  fírst  Consulting  the  hotel  manager.  A  short  (3  hrs.)  popular  ez- 
sion  is  to  proceed  to  Fortin  by  horse  (S2  a  day),  send  the  animál 
ik  by  the  mozo  and  return  to  Orizaba  by  train. 

^l  Cerro  dd  Borrego  (Hill  of  the  Lamb),  which  the  train  crosses  just 
bre  it  reaches  Orizaba,  was  the  scene  of  a  stirrina  engagement  (June  13 
1  14,  1862)  between  the  French  Zouaves  and  the  Mexican  troops.  El 
TO  de  Eacamda,  E.  of  the  town,  contains  quarries  of  gray  marble.  The 
;ar  and  coffee  hacienda  of  JalapiUa  (2  M.)  is  one  oi  the  show  places. 
!ard  of  admission  may  be  secured  (no  charge)  from  the  hotel  manager. 
e  botanist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  environs.  Wild-flowers 
I  plentiful  and  several  species  of  fíne  orchids  attain  perfection  in  the 
rm,  humid  climate. 

Orizaba^  see  p.  489.  The  rljr.  line  parallels  the  Rio  Blanco  and 
Dsses  three  oí  its  tributanes.  We  traverse  fertile  fields  and 
)oded  foothills.  138  K.  Jíio  BZanco.  The  cotton-mills  here 
s  among  the  largest  in  Mexico;  the  scenery  recalls  certain 
'etches  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol.  140  K.  Nogales.  The  train 
ters  a  gloomy  harranca^  El  InfiemiUo  —  Httle  hell  —  and 
3sses  dizzy  acclivities,  passing  through  tunnels  and  over 
reams  which  have  worn  deep  chasms  in  the  trap-rock.  A 
ack  cross  on  an  eminence  hard  bymarks  the  last  resting- 
ace  of  somé  unfortunate,  and  points  the  fate  of  whosoever 
ps  from  the  winding  track  above.  We  pass  a  number  of 
etty  waterfalls  and  cascades.    The  train  climbs  Qt^^düy 
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upward,  and,  coincidently,  the  scenery  changes.  Fine  views 
in  retrospect.  Conifers  and  mountain  scrub-oaks  take  the 
place  of  Danana  and  coffee  groves.  The  grades  here  are  so 
heavy  that  the  trains  are  often  run  in  two  sections.  From  the 
crests  of  the  hills  we  obtain  fine  views  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Mills 
in  the  valley.  We  penetrate  a  winding  tunnel  and  emerge  intő 
a  rich  little  valley,  La  Joya  (the  jewel) ;  near  the  centre,  more 
than  a  mile  above  the  spires  of  Vera  Grúz,  is  the  station  of 

152  K.  Maltrata  (5,544  ft.).  The  valeis  encircled  by  tall 
hills,  rising  grandly  above  which  is  the  splendid  cone  of  Orizaba. 
Peach-trees  are  plentif ul  and  the  train  is  met  at  the  station  by 
a  score  or  more  Indián  women  with  peaches,  pon^jegranates, 
avocado-pears,  tainales,  tortillas,  and  confits  for  sale.  Goitre, 
which  is  common  in  other  mountainous  regions  of  the  world, 
is  noticeable  amons  these  women,  who  are  nevertheless  sturdy 
and  attractive.  Before  leaving  Maltrata  the  engineer  descends 
from  his  cab  and  with  wrench  and  oiler  in  hand  carefully  in- 
spects  the  rods,  nuts  and  bolts  of  the  locomotive;  then  we 
whisk  out  of  the  station  in  a  whirl  of  energy,  as  if  determined 
to  compass  the  mountains  ahead  by  irresistible  might.  A 
beautiful  waterfall  plunges  intő  a  gorge  on  the  1.  The  train 
zip-zags  up  the  hills,  approaching  them  over  great  curves  and 
winning  them  by  daring  runs  across  terraces  cut  from  their 
sides.  In  retrospect  we  can  trace  the  road  below  as  it  doubles 
and  twists  and  loops  its  way  downward  among  the  valleys; 
at  times  as  many  as  six  lines  of  rails  are  visible,  liké  silver 
ribbons  in  the  depths,  with  many  aerial,  spider-like  bridges, 
which  from  here  seem  to  dip  liké  steel  flumes.  Far  away,  at 
the  bottommost  point  of  the  valley,  are  Santa  Rosa,  Rio 
Blanco  and  Nogales.  Between  this  point  and  the  edge  of  the 
highland  the  train  runs  north,  east,  south  and  west,  as  it 
climbs  upward.  The  air  grows  perceptibly  cooler. 

166  K.  Alta  Luz.  Hardby  is  a  water-tank,  perched  liké  a 
Japanese  teniple  on  the  erest  of  a  ridge  which  we  ha  ve  reached 
over  a  ^adient  of  nearly  5%  through  rock-cuts  hung  with 
ferns,  dnpping  with  water  ánd  redolent  of  wild-flowers.  The 
water  spnngs  from  a  hidden  source  tapped  while  severin^  the 
back  of  a  giant  buttress  upholdíng  the  mt.  side.  The  environ- 
ing  hills  are  clothed  in  pines  and  oaks,  and  giant  cacti  cling 
liké  huge  green  rosettes  to  the  mt.  wall.  The  scene  is  more  liké 
New  Hampshire  than  tropical  Mexico.  Here  the  train  (which 
on  rainy  days  often  passes  through  low-lying  clouds)  standa 
2,919  ft.  higher  than  the  topmost  point  of  Mt.  Washington, 
and  the  panoráma  is  magnifícent.  We  approach  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  ticŰish  points  on  the  line:  Winner's 
Bridge  (90  ft.  long)  spans  a  ;^awning  chasm  from  the  ridge  of 
which  the  scenery  is  awe-inspiring  and  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
In  a  perfectly  fiat  valley  diapered  in  different  shades  of  green. 
3,000  ft.  below  and  10  M.  distant  by  the  rails,  are  the  red-tiled 
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fs,  the  Liliputian  church,  and  the  garden  fíelds  of  MaUrata 
age. 

.t  this  great  distance  and  elevation  the  houses  resemble  match-boxes 

the  cows  look  no  larger  than  dogs.  The  town  is  exposed  to  our  gazé 

a  relief  map,  and  in  the  centre  stands  a  white-walled,  red-domed 

rch  which  bears  an  astonishing  likeness  to  one  of  the  to3r  churches  of 

dhood  —  the  plaster-of-París  a£Fair  with  red-stained  mica  windows 

the  illuminating  candle  within.   The  tremendous  vista  delights  the 

,  and  the  knowledge  of  altitude  and  distance  charms  the  senses.  Far 

he  left  the  watchful,  ever-present  volcano  rears  its  hoary  head  above 

led  ranks  of  sombre  pines.  Between  this  point  and  the  vallejrs  miles 

)w,  the  vegetation  changes  with  each  gradation  of  climate,  and  on  the 

st  distant,  sun-lit  lowlands  the  coquettish  palms  flash  faint,  helio- 

phic  signals  —  liké  ardent  love-calls  —  over  milea  of  flower-flecked 

ley-land,  to  the  cool,  brooding  cypresses  ő.OOO  ft.  above  them. 

?he  giddy  ride  along  perpendicular  cliffs  and  over  maiestic  amphi- 

atres  spanned  by  daring  bridges  is  a  memorable  one.    At  every  tum 

(h  beauties  reveal  themselves;  hill  is  piled  upon  hill,  vales  mérge 

1  lose  themselves  in  far-spreading  valleys.    As  the  train  creeps  across 

pider-like  bridge   flung  above  somé  stupendous  chásm,  the  sight 

ps  a  straight  2,000  ft.  oefore  it  rests  on  anything  on  which  a  blade 

grass  or  a  tropical  creeper  can  lay  hold.    Roaring  waterfalls  burst 

m  hidden  gorges  or  clefts  in  the  mountains,  and  tear  away  liké  mad 

ags  in  their  search  for  lower  levels.   Finally,  when  the  oars  creep  and 

rlalong  one  of  the  MaUrata  cumbrea^  and  edge  around  a  sheer  preci- 

e  whence  the  dilated  eyo  dominates  a  thousand   scjuare    miles  of 

untain  ridge  and  tropical  valley,  the   scenery  attains  its  greatest 

lievement :  the  experience  is  akin  to  that  the  traveller  feels  as  he  rounds 

isaiion  Rock  on  tne  Kandy  (Island  of  Ceylon)  Railway,  or  when  he 

nds  on  a  commanding  spur  of  the  MaUerhom  and  gazes  with  speech- 

3  admiration  at  the  wonderful  panoráma  spread  out  before  Mm. '  We 

tss  a  fear-inspirins  bridge  on  a  curve  smaller  than  that  of  the  Medae 

dge,  then,  after  diving  through  a  long  tunnel  we  come  to 

173  K.  Boca  del  Monté ,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  great  Mex- 
in  Plateau,  7,849  ft.  above  Vera  Cruz  and  the  sea.  Since 
Lving  that  port  we  ha  ve  climbed  1 J  M.  above  the  fortresa 

<S.  /.  de  uluay  and  we  ha  ve  touched  three  zones  —  the 
rra  calienteftierra  templada  and  tierrafria.  Could  we  see  the 
,y  at  this  distance  straight  below,  its  houses  would  appear 
3re  pin-points  on  a  white  ground ;  its  cocoa-palms  a  green 
üir  in  the  landscape,  and  the  ships  in  the  bay  but  toy  boats 
oat  in  a  pool.  We  should,  it  would  seem,  be  in  cloudland, 
it  the  arching  sky  high  above  is  a  beautif ul  cobalt  blue.  The 
:  is  so  clear  that  details  of  the  landscape  stand  out  with 
irtling  distinctness.  A  rangé  of  huge  mts.  euts  the  western 
y-Une,  and  behind  the  ramparts  are  PopocatepeÜ,  Iztacci' 
\aÜ,  Malmche,  Ajtiaco,  and  the  giants  which  guard  the  Valley 

Mexico. 

179  K.  Esperanza.  Rly.  restaurant.  Meals  $1.  At  this  sta- 
)n  are  huge  ware-rooms  for  storing  dried  coffee,  which  would 
oil  in  the  moist  lowlands  where  it  is  grown. 

A  branch  railway  (F.  C.  Mex.  dd  Sut — Ramal  de  Eaperama)  leads 
nce  (one  train  daily  in  about  4  hrs.)  to  Tehuacan  (pl  526)  through 
Salado,  Caflada  Mordos.  Ramal  dd  Molinó,  lAano  Grandé,  Rancho  de 
ibraa,  El  Carmen  and  MiahfMÜán,    Consult  the  OviaOficial. 
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A  fine  view  of  the  Pico  de  Orizaba  is  had  from  Esperama. 

From  the  time  the  traveller  leaves  Vera  Cruz  for  the  capital  this  om- 
zdpresent,  hoary-headed  sentinel  appears  to  watch  him  just  as  the 
Bwift  runners  of  Montezuma  spied  on  Cortés  and  his  men  and  reported 
their  advance,  league  by  league,  to  the  anxious  monarch  in  Anáhuac. 
When  the  morning  sun  tips  the  almost  perfect  cone  with  a  f ugitive  glory 
of  golden  light,  or  when  twilight  casts  about  it  its  mantle  of  crimson 
andviolet  shadows,  the  imagination  easily  pictures  it  as  an  Aztec  signal 
fire  flashing  a  warning  to  Malintzi,  thence  onward  to  Popocatepeü  and 
the  "  White  Woman,"  the  guardian  spirits  of  Tenochtidán.  The  voleano 
shoots  ui>  ostensibly  from  the  very  piáin  on  which  Esperanza  stands,  as 
if  to  advise  that  it,  too,  has  climbea  the  ramparts  of  the  hills  and  now 

girds  itself  for  the  swift  race  to  the  ancient  Aztec  stronghold.  "  Orizaba 
as,"  says  a  witty  writer,  "what  mortals  rarely  possess  united:  a  warm 
heart,  with  a  clear,  cold  headi" 

Though  not  so  accessible  as  Pojpocatepetl,  Orizaba,  the  monarch. of 
Mex.  mountains,  has  been  several  times  ascended.  The  fírst  essay  was 
made  by  a  party  of  American  officers  (of  ScoWs  army)  in  1848;  the  second 
by  a  Frenchman,  Alexander  Doignon,  in  1851.  When  Doignon  reached 
the  summit  he  -found  planted  there  the  tattered,  wind-whipped  remnant 
of  an  American  flag,  with  the  date  1848  cut  intő  the  staff.  Hitherto  the 
mountain  had  been  regarded  as  wholly  unscalable,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  daring  Frenchman  made  this  second  attempt  (which  almost  cost  him 
his  life)  that  the  natives  credited  the  story  and  accorded  the  honol*  of 
the  achievement  to  the  modest  Americans.  An  irón  cross  now  surmounts 
it.  The  Mt.  is  shaped  liké  a  great  ant-hill;  climbers  experience  but  little 
dlíficulty,  as  there  are  no  avalanches.  The  glissade  írom  the  summit 
down  to  snow-line  is  very  exhilarating.  The  starting-point  for  the  top 
is  from  the  little  village  of  San  András  Chalchicomvla  (birth-place  of  the 
poet  Manud  M.  Flores),  whence  several  parties  start  during  the  year. 
One  or  two  dry  and  commodious  caves,  on  the  trail,  sérve  as  fine  spots  in 
which  to  cami).  The  natives  at  the  base  get  ice  from  the  higher  reaches 
of  the  mountain.  The  management  of  the  Mexican  Rly.  (at  Buena  Vista 
station,  Mex.  City)  will  aid  cumbers  to  plán  the  asoent. 

According  to  Aztec  Mythology,  Ouetzalcoaü,  God  of  the  Air  (p.  304), 
died  at  CocUzacoalcoa  (p.  550)  aiter  nis  departure  from  Cholula,  and  his 
body  was  brought  to  tne  peak.  of  Orizaba,  where  it  was  consumed  by  a 
divine  fire.  His  royal  spirit  took  flight  heaven-ward  in  the  guise  of  a 
peacock,  since  when  the  Mt.  has  bome  the  name  (Indián)  of  CiUaUepeU 
—  mountain  of  the  star.  The  ancient  Aztecs  believed  his  spirit  would 
retum  to  Mexico,  and  to  the  present-day  Aztecs  the  Mt.  stanas  in  almost 
the  same  religious  light  that  Fuji-no-Yama  stands  to  the  Japanese. 
Humboldt  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  finest  peaks  of  the  Mexican 
Andes.  It  is  18.225  ft.  high,  and  it  was  considered  the  culminating  point 
of  North  America,  until  Mt.  McKinley  (in  Alaska)  was  found  to  measure 
over  22,000  ft. 

203  K.  San  Andrés.  The  run  hence  to  the  capital  is  across 
the  Central  Plateau,  which  is  practically  levél  hereabout. 
During  and  after  the  rainy  season  many  wild-flowers  enliven 
the  landscape.  During  the  dry  season  the  running  train  is  apt 
to  detach  clouds  of  fine  dúst  which  is  very  persistent  and 
penetrating. 

A  railway  line  (Ferrocarrü  de  Chalchicomvla)  rims  hence  (2  trains 
daily  in  1  hr.)  to  Chálchicomula,  where  travcllers  may  plán  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Pico  de  Orizaba. 

242  K.  San  Marcos,  junction  of  the  Interoceanic  Rly,  (Rte. 
65) .  in  a  district  celebrated  for  apples  with  a  taste  liké  sweet 
crao-apples.  A  tompiate  (small  round  basket)  of  these  may  be 
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• 

ihased  in  the  season  for  25  c.  The  town  is  in  the  state  of 
zcáUiy  whose  people  were  at  war  with  Montezuma  when 
Spaniards  reached  Mexican  shores,  and  who  tested  the 
vess  of  the  Europeans  in  a  fierce  battle.  They  were  de- 
ed  by  the  white  strangers,  with  whom  they  made  an  alli- 
3,  ano  whose  stanch  allies  they  became  —  saving  them 
e  than  once  from  annihilation.  The  isolated  peak  of 
linche  rises  close  at  hand  (left),  and  affords  a  fíne  view.  Ma- 
/le,  or  MalirUzi]  (sorceress),  14,740  ft.,  is  often  covered 
1  snow:  the  natives  secure  this,  mix  in  lemon  and  orange 
e,  and  offer  it  for  sale  at  the  station.  Much  Indián  com 

wheat  are  cultivated  hereabout,  and  the  spiky  aloe  and 
al  cacti  are  used  as  hedge  fences.  259  K.  HimmanÜa,  noted 
its  many  churches  (uninteresting)  and  many  beggars,  most 
hem  putgue-soaked  and  blear-eyed.  The  poor  town  íies  on 

slope  of  a  hill  to  the  1.  of  the  station.  It  is  celebrated  in 
lerican  war  annals  as  the  place  where  Captain  S.  H.  Wálker, 
!  of  the  most  dashing  and  chivalrous  fígures  in  the  war  with 
rico,  was  killed. 

[85  K.  Apizaco:  junction  óf  the  branch  line  to  (p.  508) 
ébla  (47  K.,  4  trains  daily  in  ÍJ  hr.),  trains  for  whicn  leave 
[n  a  siding  in  the  same  station.  There  is  a  rly.  refreshment 
-m  in  the  station.  Venders  of  peaches,  pulque  (p.  Ixxxii), 
'akeets,  a  great  variety  of  canes,  onyx  souvenirs  and  what- 
i  occupy  the  station  platform.  The  onyx  (p.  xcvi)  pieces, 
m  the  quarries  near  PuebUif  are  clumsy  imitations  of  oetter 
rk  obtainable  either  at  Puebla  or  Mex.  City.  Somé  of  the 
ge  canes  (often  sold  to  the  credulous  as  coffee-wood)  are 
ide  of  cedar  (fresno),  and  are  crudely  carved  with  the  na- 
nal  emblem ;  with  bulls,  serpents,  liberty-caps  and  cacti.  The 
all,  flexible  canes  are  made  of  a  native  wood  called  dasiaüe; 
ces  (bargaining  necessary)  rangé  from  5  c.  to  one  pe8o.  Bet- 
•  specimens  are  alsó  to  be  obtained  at  the  antique  shops  of 
3  capital.  The  roUs  of  biscuits  (crackers)  or  gaüetasy  which 
)  put  up  in  bamboo  splitsand  sold  (25  c.  the  package)  atthis 
ition,  are  baked  in  the  local  panaderías.  295  K.  Munoz. 
300  K.  Grmdcdupe  (not  to  be  confomided  with  Guadalupe- 
dalgo,  with  its  celebrated  shrine,  on  the  outskirts  of  Mex. 
by).  At  the  OcoÜan  siding  we  reach  the  hi^hest  point  on  the 
e,  8,333  ft.  above  Vera  Cruz  and  986  ft.  higher  than  Mexioo 
ty.  From  this  point  the  plain  slopes  gradually  to  the  Valley 
Mexico.  314  K.  SoUepec.  331  K.  Apanij  in  the  heart  of  the 
eat  maguey  region  known  as  the  '^pidque  district."  The 
ains  of  Apám  are  as  celebrated  for  pvlque  as  the  VaUe  Nor 
mai  is  for  tobacco  and  Yucatan  for  henequén.  Here  the 
(2gi/e-producing  aloe  {Agavé  Americana),  conmionly  known 

i  The  correct  name  of  Malinche  is  Maüaeiuyaü.  Malinche  was  a 
ok-name  nven  by  the  Aztecs  to  Dofla  Marina,  mistress  of  and  in^ 
rpreterto  neman  Corlés.  The  Aztecs  often  addressed  Corléa  aa  MalintíL 
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in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  the  Century  Plánt,  attains  its  greatest  per- 
fection.  Broad  fields  stretch  away  on  every  side,  unbounded 
by  walls  and  crossed  by  symmetrícal  rows  of  the  huge,  epiky 
plants  which  resemble  exaggerated  artichokes.  Numerous 
nacienda  buildings  with  battlemented,  fort-like  walls  and  bar- 
bicanned  towers  dot  the  landscape.  Many  Üojchiqueros  (p.  Ixxxiii) 
can  be  seen  at  work,  while  donkeys  with  barrels  swung  pan- 
nier-wise  over  their  backs,  and  men  with  pig-skin  receptacles 
carry  the  nauseous  liquid  to  the  fermenting  rooms.  The  un- 
bottled  pulQue  soId  at  the  station  (and  elsewhere)  is  apt  to  be 
adulterated  and  should  be  avoided. 

347  K.  Irolo.  A  branch  line  (ramcű)  of  the  Ferrocarrü  Hidalj 
y  Nordeste  runs  hence  to  (28  kilóm.)  Pachuca  (p.  422),  1  trarn 
daily  in  about  2  hrs.,  passing  through  the  towns  of  Amaninalco, 
San  Isidro,  Tlanalopay  SarUa  InéSf  VerUa  de  Crm,  Tanque  and 
San  Agustin.  The  line  of  the  F.  C.  Interoceánico  crosses  the 
Mexican  Rly.  at  this  point.  356  K.  Omettisco.  A  branch  line 
of  the  Mexican  Rly.  runs  hence  to  (46  kilóm.)  Pachuca,  2 
trains  daily  in  4  hrs.,  touching  at  Venta  de  Cruz,  ZempoaÜa, 
Tepa,  Sarvdoval  and  San  Jósé.  Considerable  'jyúlgue  is  pro- 
duced  in  the  environs  of  Ometusco.  363  K.  La  Pálma,  369  K. 
Otumba,  the  Otompan  of  the  Aztecs ;  a  poor  town  2  M.  to  the  r. 
of  the  station.  The  plain  of  Otumba  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
fiercest  battles  fought  between  Spaniards  and  Indians  in  the 
New  World.  Cortés  and  his  army  had  been  ignominiously 
ejected  from  the  Aztec  city^  and  they  were  on  the  march  to 
Vera  Cruz  to  recuperate  their  shattered  forces.  For  a  descrip- 
tion  of  this  battle  (in  which  it  is  said  20,000  Indians  were  slain) 
consult  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  pp.  379  et  seq. 

370  K.  Hueyapan,  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  pkm  dotted  with 
wide  com-fields,  m  which  are  skeleton  bamboo  lookouts  that 
rise  20  or  more  feet  above  the  groimd.  Indián  boys  occupy 
these  fragile  towers,  swayed  by  every  wind,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  maintain  a  sharp  watch  for  crows  and  thieves :  where 
a  line  of  trees  flank  the  müpas  the  youngsters  may  be  seen 
perched  in  the  highest  branches,  as  much  at  home  50  ft.  or 
more  above  the  ground  as  would  be  any  member  of  the  Simian 
tribe.  The  long  line  of  electric  wires  supported  by  steel  towers 
visible  on  the  r.  (one  of  the  longest  eiectrical  transmission 
lines  in  the  Repub.)  brings  eiectrical  eneigy  intő  the  city  from 
the  FáUs  ofNecaza  (p.  517).  380  K.  San  Jüan  Teotihuacan. 
The  great  Pyramids  (see  p.  425)  are  visible  to  the  right.  391  K. 
Tepexpan,  The  shallow,  brackish  waters  of  Laké  Texcoco 
{Tezcuco)  are  seen  on  the  1.,  and  long  strips  of  alkali-impr^- 
nated  soil  show  how  the  lacustrine  bed  has  shrunk.  The  alkan, 
a  notable  feature  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  renders  the  soil  arid 
and  retards  vegetable  growth.  401  K.  San  Cristóbal,  We  pass 
a  number  of  hills,  liké  ancient  ramparts,  and  soon  the  hill  and 
church  spires  of  Gttadalupe  (p.  392)  are  seen  on  the  far  right. 
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Duríng  the  two  centuries  which  succeeded  the  Conquest  the  journey 
from  Guadaluve  (the  outpost  of  the  capital)  to  Vera  CruZt  was  made  on 
horse,  or  mule-back,  or  on  foot,  and  was  a  formidable  undertaking. 
At  the  beginnmg  of  the  19th  cent.  litters  {lüeras)  were  employed  be- 
tween  Vera  Cruz  and  Jalapa  (p.  503),  and  a  line  of  coaches  ran  thence 
to  the  capital.  In  1833  the  íirst  stage-line  was  established  between  Mex- 
ico  City  and  Jalapa,  and  it  was  extended  later  to  the  coast.  The  joumey 
was  attended  by  many  dangers.  The  unhappy  travellers  were  held  up, 
robbed  and  sometimes  murdered.  Bandidoa  (bandits)  infested  almost 
every  mile  of  the  road.  Three  bone-breaking  days  were  required  for 
the  trip;  the  faré  of  $50  was  collected  in  advance. 

420  K.  Guadcdupe;  the  station  for  the  sacred  shríne,  de- 
scribed  at  p.  392.  Bits  of  ruined  causeways,  churches  doing 
duty  as  rly.  store-rooms,  neglected  flazas  and  lines  of  multi- 
colored,  squat  and  dreary-lookin^  houses  advertise  the  tawdry 
suburbs  oí  the  capital.  The  tram  soon  enters  the  clean  and 
commodious  Buena  Vista  Station.  Hand-bags  are  tumbled 
through  the  windows  to  waíting  car gádor es  (comp.  p.  lii).  A 
long  line  of  voeif  erous  cocheros  (cabmen)  and  their  cabs  {coches) 
stand  in  the  station  yard.  Hotel  ninners  await  the  traveller 
on  the  sidewalk.  A  small  rly.  restaurant  serves  passengers  in 
:the  station.  Several  other  restaurants  are  to  be  found  a  half 
square  to  the  r.,  on  the  CaUe  de  las  Estaciones.  The  adminis- 
tration  oflices  of  the  rly.  are  in  the  station  building.  424  K. 
Mexico  City»  see  p.  232. 

55.  From  Mexico  City  to  Texcoco,  San  Lorenzo, 
Orientál,  Jalapa  and  Vera  Cruz. 

INTEROCEANIC  RAILWAY  OF  MEXICO. 

474  K.  One  through  train  daily,  in  13  hrs.  (fare  914.39  Ist  cl.)  from  the 
E stáción  de  San  Lázaro  (Pl.  J,  4).  Rly.  restaurant.  Thf  best  of  the  mt. 
scenery  is  between  La  Cima  and  Vera  Crttz.  To  see  this  by  dayUght, 
travellers  usually  proceed  to  Pnebla  (p.  508)  and  board  an  early  morning 
train  from  there  (338  K.,  1  train  daily  in  9  hrs.,  fare  $10.14  Ist  cl.). 
Jalapa  (p.  503)  is  one  of  thequaintest  and  most  charming  of  the  Mexican 
towns  and  is  worth  visiting.  Trains  for  Puebla  (several  daily)  leave  from 
the  same  station.  Between  Mex.  City  and  Vera  Cruz  the  line  crosses  the 
States  of  Mexico,  Tlaxcala,  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

Mexico  City,  see  p.  232.  The  train  passes  out  through  the 
E.  suburbs,  parallels  the  line  of  the  Mexican  Rly.  (p.  484)  and 
the  old  Tezcucan  causeway,  and  traverses  a  swampy  distriet 
which  is  partly  submerged  during  the  rainy  season.  Laké 
Texcoco  is  seen  glistening  in  the  distance,  and  a  number  of 
churches,  somé  of  them  old  and  dismantled,  dot  the  lahdscape. 
The  first  town  of  importance  is  39  K.  Texcoco  (7,391  ft.),  the 
one-time  rich  and  populous  suburb  of  the  Aztec  metropolis,  and 
the  seat  of  the  Tezcucan  kings.  (The  rly.  usually  runs  special 
Sundayexcursion  trains  to  this  point;  leaving  the  Estación  de 
San  Lázaro  at  9  a.m.  and  returning  at  5  p.m.  Inclusive  fare  60  c.) 
Texcoco  is  now  interesting  chiefly  for  its  historical  associations. 
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For  many  years  preceding  the  Conquest  it  was  the  literary 
centre  of  Anáhuac,  and  it  almost  equalled  the  Aztec  city  of 
TenochtiÜán  in  social  and  political  importance.  Here  the  eru- 
dite  NetzahualcoyoÜ  (p.  elvi),  who  was  called  the  Tezcucan 
Solomon,  lived  and  wrote,  and  here  the  invading  Spaniards 
launched  their  brigantines  (built  in  Tlaxcala  and  brought 
hither  in  sefetions)  against  the  island  stronghold  of  the  Aztecs. 
At  that  time  the  laké  of  Texcoco  stretched  to  the  distant  hill 
of  ChapuUepec  (p.  379).  Albeit  somé  three  hundred  years  ha  ve 
passed  since  the  Spaniards  devastated  the  region,  the  country 
immediately  adjacent  to  Texcoco  is  still  strewn  with  Indiaa 
relics.  and  the  descendants  of  the  early  Tezcticans  still  cultivate 
the  land  which  belonged  to  their  forefathers.  For  a  descrip- 
tion  of  life  in  Texcoco  during  its  halcyon  days  consult  Prescott's 
CoTiquest  of  Mexico^  and  Bancroft's  History  of  Mexico,  Tetz- 
cotzinco,  an  Indián  hamlet  3  M.  east  of  Texcoco,  was  a  busy 
mart  béfore  the  Spanish  invasion,  and  the  environing  country 
was  the  favorité  resort  of  NetzahualcoyoÜ.  The  ruins  of  several 
Indián  temples  and  graves  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  locality  is 
of  more  interest  to  archaeologists  than  to  the  casual  travefleri 

A  curious  product  of  the  Laké  of  Texcoco  is  the  ajolote  (Aztec  axolod, 
from  cUl  —  water,  and  xoloü  —  slave),  a  larval  salamander  (or  tailed  BcUra- 
chia)  regarded  (by  the  Indians)  as  edible.  These  repulsive  looking  creatures 
are  from  6  to  10  inches  long  and  are  much  sought.  An  extraordinary 
thing  about  them  is  that  they  are  the  young  of  a  species  of  terrestriú 
salamander  {AmJblysloma  ttgrinum),  well  known  over  all  the  warmer  parts 
of  Mexico.  In  Texcoco  they  never  transform  intő  adults,  but  remain 
permanently  in  the  larval  condition,  yet  become  sexually  mature  when 
about  six  months  old.  This  astonishing  fact  was  long  unknown.  It  was 
regarded  as  a  distinct  animál,  and  named  Siredon  lichenoidea.  The  dis- 
covery  of  the  truth  was  made  accidentally  in  Paris  in  1865,  when  somé 
ajolotes  in  the  aquarium  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  lost  their  gills  and  were 
transformed  intő  perfect  amblystomas.  A  lady,  studying  in  the  univer- 
sity  of  Freiberg,  iF'rl.  Marié  Von  Chxiuvin,  tnen  undertook  a  series  of 
careful  experiments  with  other  captives,  and  worked  out  the  complete 
history  of  metamorphosis,  which  is  dependent  (at  least  in  Europe)  on  a 
very  narrow  set  of  favorable  circumstances,  but  differs  in  no  essential 
degree  from  that  of  other  salamanders.  Why  the  changes  never  take 
place  in  the  Mexican  lakes  is  unexplained. 

The  axolotl  —  known  to  many  as  a  water-lissard  —  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  reptiles  in  the  Republic.  It  has  bushy,  extemal  gills  similar 
to  those  which  permanently  characterize  the  mud-puppy;  tne  color  is 
of  a  mixed  black  and  white;  the  tongue  is  broad  ana  cartilaginous.  The 
flesh  is  white  and  resembles  that  of  an  eel;  it  is  said  to  be  savory  and 
wholesome.  The  theories  in  regard  to  the  axolotl  (which  is  as  mucn  of  a 
puzzle  to  Mexican  scientists  as  the  Platypus  Omühorhynchua  is  to 
Australians),  and  the  detailed  history  of  the  observations  above  men- 
tioned»  are  given  by  Hans  Gadowl  in  Amj^ibia  and  Reptiles  (1901), 
with  many  references  to  other  books  and  periodicals.  Consult  also  the 
Smithsonian  Report  for  1877,  a  paper  on  the  "Change  of  the  Mexican 
Axolotl  to  an  Amblystoma."  A  preserved  specimen  of  the  <ixoioü  may 
be  studied  in  the  Department  of  Natural  History  at  the  Museo  Nációnál 
(p.  298),  of  Mex.  City. 

Of  equal  interest  is  that  jíeculiar  product,  the  marsh  fly  called  axayacaU 
(Ahtiadea  Mexicana),  "which  deposits  its  eggs  in  incredible  quantities 
upon  fla^  and  rushes,  and  which  are  eagerly  sousjht  out  and  made  intő 
(the  caviar  of  the  Indians)  cakes  which  are  sold  m  the  markets."  The 
Monk  Thomaa  Gage,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1625  says:  "The  Indians 
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ihered  much  of  this  and  kept  it  in  beaps,  and  made  thereof  cakes,  liké 
to  brickbats  —  and  they  did  eat  this  meal  with  as  good  a  stomach  as 
eat  cheese ;  yea,  and  they  hold  opinion  that  this  scum  or  f atness  of  the 
.ter  is  the  cause  that  such  ^eat  number  of  fowt  cometh  to  the  laké 
áoh  in  the  winter  season  is  míinite." 

'*These  cakes,  'liké  unto  brickbats,'  are  sold  in  the  markets  to  this" 
y,  and  the  black  heaps  of  the  ahuavhüi,  or  'water-wheat,*  may  be  fre- 
ently  seen  dottine  the  mud  flats  about  the  Jakes,  Texcoco  especially. 
le  insects  themselves  (which  are  <«bout  the  size  of  a  house-fly)  are 
unded  intő  a  paste,  boiled  in  corn  husks  and  thus  sold.  The  eggs, 
lembling  fine  nsh  röe,  are  compreased  intő  a  paste,  mixed  with  eggs 
fowls,  and  form  a  staple  article  of  food  particularly  called  for  dunng 
tnt.  The  Indians  have  a  systematic  method,  by  which  they  plánt 
indles  of  reeds  a  few  feet  apart,  with  their  tops  sticking  out  of  the 
iter.  The  insects  deopsit  their  eggs  upon  these  reeds  in  such  quantities 
at  they  not  only  cover  them,  but  depend  in  clusters.  When  com- 
etely  co vered,  these  bundles  are  removed  from  the  water,  shaken  over 
sheet  and  replaced  for  a  fresh  dejíoait.  Axayacatl  signiíies  '  water-f ace,' 
id  is  the  symbol  and  name  of  the  sixth  king  of  Mexico,  who  entered  upon 
s  reign  about  the  year  1464,  and  continued  in  power  thirteen  years." 

The  rly.  line  tra verses  a  comparatively  levél  country  with 
a  upward  slope  and  with  mts.  on  the  right.  On  the  1.  can  be 
ien  the  celebrated  Pyramids  of  San  Jüan  Teotihtuican  (p.  425) . 
ast  magueyales  dot  the  landscape,  and  trainloads  of  viscous 
ulq'ue  (p.  Ixxxii)  are  shipped  hence  each  morning  to  the  capital. 
'he  line  of  steel  towers  visible  on  the  1.  support  wires  which 
onvey  electrical  energy  from  Necaxa  (p.  517)  to  Mex.  City. 
0  K.  Otumba,  celebrated  for  a  fierce  battle  between  the  In- 
ians  and  the  invading  Spaniards.  At  72  K.  Soapayttca^  the 
ne  curves  broadly  to  the  1.  and  we  get  fine  vistas  across  the 
srtile  Plain  of  Otumba  (Otompan),  flecked  with  agavé,  nopal 
acti  and  tall  yuccas.  Our  line  flanks  that  of  the  Mex.  Rly. 
p.  484)  to  90  K.  Irohf  a  rly.  junction. 

100  K.  San  Lorenzo,  with  one  of  the  finest  pvlqtie  hadendas 
Q  the  state.  The  cluster  of  buildings  (at  the  r.)  are  mediseval 
n  appearance,  and  the  chapel  is  quite  as  elaborate  as  one 
\roula  expect  to  find  in  a  big  town.  The  land  is  highly  cidti- 
rated,  and  shows  evidence  of  having  supported  a  large  popu- 
ation  in  pre-Spanish  days.  The  tallpeaks  of  PopocatepeÜ  (p. 
t63),  htoÁxihuaÜ  (p.  464)  and  MaZíntei  (p.  497)  aominate  the 
lurrounding  country.  The  train  enters  a  hilly  region ;  the  hill- 
ddes  are  nearly  all  covered  with  spiky  maguey  plants.  Hence 
;o  Orientál  the  scenery  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  we  have 
3assed.  The  land  isextraordinarilyproductive  and  it  seemsto 
bttow  no  rest,  one  crop  following  another  as  fást  as  it  can  be 
3own  and  gamered.  Pvlgue^  com,  wheat  and  barley  are  the 
Staples. 

217  K.  Orientál  (7,693  ft.),  an  important  rly.  junction  with 
a  refreshment  room.  Hotel  hard  by.  The  fruit  offered  for  sale 
at  the  station  is  poor.  Branch  rly.  lines  run  hence  to  80  K. 
TesrivÜan,  to  89  K.  Puébla,  and  to  other  towns  on  the  Intef- 
oceanic  system.  Consult  the  Gma  Oficiáí. — 236  K.  Tepeya- 
huoúíco,  Near  by  are  hadendas  devoted  to  the  breeding  and 
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raisin^  of  somé  of  the  fíereest  fighting  buUs  known  to  the  Mex. 
bull-nng.  At  somé  distance  from  the  station  are  the  remains 
(uninteresting)  of  an  ancient  Indián  city. 

265  K.  PeroU  (7,853  ft.  —  about  400  ft.  higher  than  Mex. 
City).  To  the  r.  of  the  poor  station  is  the  frowning  old  fortress 
(fortcdezá)  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote  (erected  1770-77),  the 
Bcene  of  several  sanguinary  battles  between  the  Mexicans  and 
the  French  at  the  time  of  the  French  Intervention.  Guadalupe 
Victoriaf  the  fírst  president  of  independent  Mexico,  died  here 
in  1843.  The  Amer.  soldiers  under  Generál  Worth  occupied  the 
fortress  in  1 847 .  It  was  considerabl^  háttered  during  the  Amer. 
invasion,  and  príor  to  1908  it  was  m  a  niiflous  state;  the  Mex. 
govemment  recently  converted  it  intő  a  military  prison.  It 
stands  about  }  M.  from  station,  in  the  centre  of  a  broad  plain 
backed  by  the  towering  Cefre  de  Perote  (p.  504),  and  sentinelled 
by  the  ever-beautiful  Pico  de  Orizaba  (p.  496).  The  old  (and 
uninteresting)  town  of  Perote  clusters  aroimd  three  churches 
about  1  M.  to  the  r.  of  the  station. — The  train  runs  across  a 
levél  plain  and  approaches  the  edge  of  the  great  plateau. 
From  281  K.Lo  Cima  (the  summit),  9,280  ft.  and  the  highest 
poínt  on  the  line,  amid  a  straggling  forest  of  tall  pines,  we 
begin  to  go  downward  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  we  descend  4800 
ft.  in  the  next  72  Kilóm.  The  old  eh.  ^  M.  below  the  station 
of  (286  K.)  Las  VigaSy  is  a  relic  of  early  Colonial  days. 

The  landscape  now  visible  on  the  1.  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  m  the 
Repub.  The  huge  Cofre  de  Perote  hems  in  the  view  on  the  S.,  but  on  the 
N.  and  E.  the  eye  travels  over  thousands  of  sq.  miles  of  beautiful  hill 
and  valley  land ;  the  latter  green  with  the  rich  and  exuberant  plant-life 
of  the  semi-tropics.  Far  to  the  E.  is  descried  the  productive  tierra 
caliente,  laved  by  the  warm  waters  qf  the  Gulf  and  bathed  in  sempitemal 
sunshine.  Picturesque  villages  (visible  for  many  miles  in  the  clear  air) 
dot  the  eievated  hiílsides,  and  from  the  latter  leap  splendid  waterf alls 
that  rush  impetuously  to  lower  levels.  Groves  of  green  banana  plants 
enliven  the  landscape,  which  is  ciothed  in  beautiful  flowers.  Deliciously 
sweet  oranges  at  one  cent  each,  and  huge  bunches  of  violets,  azaleas,  and 
roses  at  the  same  price,  are  a  few  of  the  products  offered  for  sale  at  the 
wayside  stations.  The  train  compasses  the  descent  by  giant  loops;  at 
times  winding  round  and  round  the  towns  (San  Salvador)  before  reaching 
their  level.  Jalapa  (see  nextpage)  is  visible  25  or  more  küómetros  away, 
and  in  turn,  the  station  agent  at  Jalapa  can  see  the  train  1  hr.  before 
it  reaches  the  station. 

317  K.  San  Migtielf  embowered  in  flowering  fruit  and  flam- 
boyant  trees :  the  country  for  miles  around  is  flecked  with  the 
latter,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  beautiful  scarlet,  scimitar- 
like  flowers  impart  to  the  region  the  aspect  of  a  floral  paradise. 
Here  the  spiny  cactus  has  made  way  for  the  orchid  and  the 
wild  rose,  tne  pines  are  replaced  by  palms  and  palmettos,  and 
in  the  sun-warmed  pockets  of  the  hills  with  a  southem  exposure 
grow  exquisite  tree-fems;  tall  and  extraordinarUy  graceful. 
The  thin,  chilly,  whining  air  of  the  plateau  has  vanished,  and 
here  the  breath  of  summer  is  over  all.  We  cross  a  deep,  vege- 
tation-choked  chasm  and  enter  a  short  tunnel.  The  views  as 
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re  emeige  are  superb.  The  land  is  broken  intő  wild  and  deep 
Eivínes  fílled  witn  riotous  tropical  vegetation.  324  K.  Deheaa. 
42  K.  Jalapa,  see  below.  For  a  continuation  of  the  joumey 
3e  p.  507. 

56.  Jalapa. 

Arrl¥aL  The  rly.  station  is  at  the  W.  edge  of  the  town,  at  the  foot 
f  a  sharp  slope'which  leads  upward  to  the  jdaza.  Tram-cars  (Ferrocarrü 
^rbano  de  Jalapa)  run  froiu  the  station  to  the  main  plaza,  and  pasa  the 
hief  hotels;  faré  10  0.  (double  at  night);  large  haqd-bag  or  a  suit-caae* 
0  c.   Luggage  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii)  25  c.  for  a  hand-bag  ;  50  0.  for 

meditim-size  trunk,  and  $1  for  a  large  one.  Where  the  traveller  has 
everal  trunks  he  can  economize  by  asking  the  hotel  manager  to  have 
be  luggage  brought  up  on  a  platform  car  —  plataforma.  The  centre 
f  the  town,  and  the  chief  hotels,  lie  within  10  min.  walk  of  the  station. 
'here  are  no  hotel  omnibuses.  Hotel  runners  usually  meet  incoming 
rains.  There  is  a  refreshment  room  at  the  station;  meals  $1.  Jalapa 
íme  is  ten  min.  faster  than  rly.  time. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Gran  Hotd  Juarez,  in  a  commanding  posi- 
ion  (fine  views)  facíng  the  Parque  Juarez;  rooms  only,  from  75  c.  to  S2: 
út\í  3  meals,  S2  to  $3.50.  A  reduction  can  be  had  for  a  stay  of  severaí 
íays.  The  best  rooms  (splendid  views  of  valiey  and  mts.)  are  in  the 
l.-W.  comer  of  the  hotel. —  GranHotd,CaüeLerdo,  3  (3  blocks  E.  of  the 
!athedral) ;  rooms  only,  $1  to  $4;  meals  in  the  restaurant,  $1.  Fr.,  Eng., 
nd  Sp.  spoken.  The  second-story  rooms  with  balconies  overlooking  the 
treet  are  preferable.— ^oM  Mextco,  Primera  CaüedeLudo,  1  (facing  the 
*arqi*e  Lerdo  and  the  Palacio  de  Gobiemo),  %2  to  $3  Am.  Pl. 

Jalapa,  called  politically  Jalapa  Enriqusz,  in  honor  of  a 
)opular  military  hero ;  capital  of  the  State  of  Vera  Crvz^  with 
i  population  of  20,000,  derives  its  name  from  an  Indián  voc- 
ibie,  xaüi  —  sand,  and  apán  —  river.  The  word  is  often  spelled 
Jalapa  as  X  and  /  are  convertible  consonants  in  Spanish. 
The  name  is  best  known  to  Europeans  as  JaXap  —  Corv- 
)ólvyluSy  Ipomoea  Jalapa  —  a  powerful  cathartic,  the  product 
)f  a  vine  of  the  moming-glory  species,  with  little  or  no  taste 
)r  smell.  Since  the  discovery  of  other  medicines  the  exporta- 
dón of  Jálap  has  greatly  decreased.)  Jalapa  was  a  thriving  In- 
lian  village  when  Cortés  and  his  bánd  of  redoubtable  freeboot- 
jrs  marched  through  it  on  their  memorable  joumey  from 
Jempoaüa  to  the  Aztec  capital,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Vera  Cruz. 

"  The  traveller  from  the  coast  hails  its  groves  with  delight,  as  announ- 
:ing  that  he  is  above  the  deadly  influence  of  the  vómüo.  From  this  de- 
icious  spot  the  Spaniards  enjoyed  one  of  the  grandest  prospects  in 
lature.  Before  them  was  the  steep  ascent  —  much  steeper  alter  this 
)oint  —  which  they  were  to  climb.  On  the  r.  rose  the  Sierra  Madre, 
cirt  with  its  dark  beit  of  pines,  and  its  long  lines  of  shadowy  hills  stretch- 
ng  away  in  the  distance.  To  the  S.,  in  brillíant  contrast,  stood  the  mi^hty 
')rxzaba^  with  his  white  robes  of  snow  descending  far  down  his  sídes, 
owering  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  giant  spectre  of  the  Andes.  Behina 
hem,  they  beheld,  unrolled  at  their  feet,  the  magnifícent  tierra  caliente 
vith  its  gay  confusion  of  meadows,  streams  and  flowering  forests, 
iprinkled  over  with  shining  Indián  villages,  while  a  faint  line  of  light  on 
ne  edge  of  the  horizon  told  them  that  there  was  the  ocean,  beyond 
vhich  were  the  kindred  and  country  they  were  many  of  them  never  more 
.0  see."   (Prescott.) 

Giant  mountams  are  dominant  features  in  the  landscape.  The  por' 
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ph^tio  Ckifr*  á«  Porate  (13,552  ft.)*  so  called  because  the  topmost 
point  resembles  a  chest,  hems  in  the  valley  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the 
town,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  mts.  of  the  Sterra  Madreraxige. 
The  Indián  name  for  it  is  Nattchampateepeíl,  or  square  mt.,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved  that  the  reefs  iBoquillaa  de  piedra)  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  "were 
förmed  by  its  láva  flow  in  pást  ages.     Orizaba  (18,225  ft.)*  called  by  the 
Indians  CiÜaUepeü,  is  seen  to  the  S.  of  Perote,  and  is  described  at  p.  496. 
In  the  intervenin^  valleys  is  a  bewildering  mass  of  plants  which  flaine 
and  bloom  perennially;  withcoffee,  zarzaparrüla  (/SmiZaxmeeíica),  vanília 
{VaniUa  píanifolia),  and  a  hőst  of  aromatic  shrubs  as  salient  leatures. 
The  view  of  these  mts.  and  valleys  was  a  favorité  -one  with  the  laté 
Frederick  Church,  whpse  grand  painting,  TheHeartoftheAndes,  is  known 
to  most  lovers  of  pictured  mountain  scenery. 

JalatMi  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the  flower-garden  of  Mexico"  and  it  is 
a  popular  resort.  Natives  often  call  it  Jalapa  de  la  Feria  (of  the  fair)  be- 
cause of  a  great  annual  fair  which  was  formerly  held  here  to  dispose  of 
the  merchandise  brought  by  the  Spanish  "  Silver  Fleet "  on  its  retum  froin 
Cadiz.   The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  lovely  Seűorüaa;  and  the  proverb, 
Laa  Jalapeűaa  son  hálagüenaa  (the  Jalapa  girls  are  bewitching),  is  cur- 
rent  in  the  vernacular.    In  the  early  days  it  was  a  düigencia  station  on 
the  highway  between  Vera  Crta  and  Mexico  City,  and  then  the  environ- 
ing  hills  sheltered   many  saUeadores  (highwaymen)  who  lived  by  rob- 
bing  the  weekly  mail-coach.  Many  of  the  houses  are  time-stained  relics  of 
Vice-regal  days  —  a  blend  of  Spanish-Moorish  architecture,  with  massive 
walls  and  prison-like  windows  flush  with  the  pavement  and  protected 
by  heavy  iron  bars.    The  overhanging  balconies  are  usually  laden  with 
blooming  flowers.  The  time-stainea  tiles,  with  which  most  of  the  quaint 
dwellings  are  roofed,  impart  an  air  of  great  antiquity  to  the  place.  Cer- 
tain  of  the  sun-bathed^  cloisters  are  a  sustained  delight  to  the  artistic 
eye.  In  the  early  morning  the  narrow,  cobble-paved  streets  are  thronged 
with  donkeys  bearing  panniers  of  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  local  mar- 
kets.  Coffee  is  one  of  the  ^eat  staples  of  the  region,  and  Jalapa  is  the 
mart  to  which  much  of  it  is  brought. 

Soon  after  the  fali  of  Tenochtiaán  Spaniards  settled  in  Jalapa  in  ap- 
preciable  numbers,  as  the  place  was  a  sort  of  halfway  point  between  the 
coast  and  the  capital,  with  a  more  agreeable  climate  than  either  of  these 
places.  It  stands  about  midway  up  the  long  ascent  from  the  coast  to 
the  edge  of  the  plateau,  and  the  vapors  from  the  ocean,  touching  the 
mts.  in  their  westerly  progress,  maintain  a  rich  verdure  throughout  the 
year.  The  warmest  month  of  the  year  is  May,  the  coldest  March.  August 
is  the  most  uniform.  A  disagreeable  feature  of  the  climate  is  a  frequently 
recurring  drizzle  (Jlovizna)  called  chipi-chipi,  which  sometimes  lasts  for 
a  week.  When  the  moisture-Iaden  clouds  from  the  Gulf  impinge  on  the 
mt.  tops  above  Jalapa,  they  condense  under  the  influence  oi  the  cool  air 
and  precipitate  upon  the  town.  "For  days  at  a  stretch  the  sun  is  ob- 
scured,  and  the  Jalapefío,  muffled  in  his  aarape^  smokes  hia  dgarriüo 
and  mutters  Ave  Maria  Puríaima,  que  aalga  d  aol  —  Holy  Mary,  let  the 
sun  come  outi" 

In  1791  the  settlement  received  the  title  of  villa  (town),  and  this  was 
altered  (in  1830)  to  citidad  (city).  It  has  changed  but  little  since  the 
Great  Captain  and  his  myrmidons  fírst  saw  it.  Ferched  on  the  slope  of 
the  Cerro  Macuütepec  (macuűli  —  five,  and  tepeü  —  mountain)  its  steep. 
crooked  and  tortuous  streets  recall  certain  twisty  thoroughfares  ot 
Naples.  It  is  quite  as  quaint  as  somé  of  the  Italian  cities,  and  the  views 
from  somé  of  the  vantage  points  in  the  town  are  amonf^  the  most  beau- 
tiful  £uid  beguiling  in  Mexico.  Across  miles  of  foot-hilLs,  ravines  and 
emerald  valleys  one  looks  out,  as  from  an  eagle's  nest,  upon  a  charm- 
ing  landscape  which  embraces  the  torrid,  the  temperate  and  the  frigid 
zones.  The  contrast  between  the  snow-clad  peaks  and  the  town,  em- 
bowered  in  honeysuckle,  gardenias,  azaleas,  bougainvillsea,  camelias. 
iris,  and  a  wealth  of  tropicaiand  sub-tropical  flowers,  is  striking.  Severaí 
swiftly  flowing  rivulets  course  through  the  lower  reaches  of  the  town, 
and^  from  this  district  the  view  of  the  town  itself ,  resting  somnolently 
against  the  green  hills  and  decked  out  here  and  there  with  glistening 
church  towers  —  which  stand  out  sharply  against  the  faultless  blue  sky 
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— is  very  attraotive.  Evén  the  modest  hat  of  the  lower  olass  JaXapeűo  is 
adomed  with  bright  flowers,  and  the  smilins  and  happy  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple  are  m  strong  contrast  to  the  sodden  and  sulién  countenances  of  somé 
of  the  proletaríate  of  Mexico's  capital. 

The  Cathedral,  which  flanks  the  Parque  Lerdo  on  the  W. 
and  faces  the  PaJLacio  de  Gobiemo  (completed  in  1907  at  a  cost 
öf  $300,000),  was  formerly  the  eh.  oi  Nueatra  Seüara  de  la 
ConcepcióTiy  and  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  primitive  eh.  erected 
in  the  16th.  cent.  The  present  structure  dates  from  1773;  it 
was  renovated  a  half  century  later  and  was  consecrated  as  a 
Cathedral  in  1864.  The  new  Gothic  fagade  is  strangely  out  of 
place  on  the  otherwise  imposingly  massive  structure.  A  caus- 
tic  writer  has  referred  to  tnis  eh.  as  a  "jaunty  horror  half-clad 
in  cheap  Gothic  dothes  which  don*t  fit."  It  is  built  upon  a 
sharp  siope,  and  is  reached  byashort  flight  of  18  narrow  steps. 
The  interior  is  more  liké  a  toboggan  slide  than  an  ordinary 
eh.  floor;  the  smooth  tiles  making  the  stretch  from  the  door 
to  the  altar  evén  more  sÜppery  than  would  ordinarily  be  the 
case.  It  would  be  relatively  easy  for  one  to  backslide  in  this 
eh.  The  stained  glass  windows  are  of  Mex.  make.  The  two 
quaint  old  wheels  of  bells  that  assist  in  the  f  unctions,  are  in- 
teresting relics  of  early  times.  The  Gothic  motif  of  the  f agadé 
extends  to  the  interior,  and  is  carried  out  in  the  choir  stalls 
(of  carved  wood),  the  pointed  windows,  the  confessionals  and 
the  railing  of  the  presbüerio.  The  pictures  are  not  worth  look- 
ing  at. 

There  are  a  number  of  old  churches  (the  first  was  erected  in 
1550,  but  it  was  demolished  recently  to  make  room  for  the 
handsome  Parque  Juarez)^  but  nőne  of  them  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  traveller.  The  old  Beaierio,  on  the  2nd  Calle 
de  Zaragoza  (at  the  rear  of  the  Palado  de  Gobierno),  was 
erected  in  1750  for  conventual  purposes.  It  has  several  times 
been  renovated,  and  the  present  stained  glass  windows  and 
decorations  date  from  1909.  The  statue  in  the  Parque  Lerdo 
stands  to  the  memory  of  the  one-time  president  Sebastián 
Lerdo  de  Tejada.  A  favorité  promenade  is  the  Parque  Hidalgó ^ 
called  alsó  Los  BerroSy  at  the  E.  edge  of  thetown.  Follow  the 
Caüe  Principal  to  the  suburbs,  thentumto  the  r.  and  proceed 
two  squares.  The  park  is  a  half-wild  spot,  vocal  with  song 
birds  and  aflame  with  fiowers.  The  music  kiosk  (commemora- 
tive  tablet)  was  erected  in  1895,  during  the  second  guberna- 
torial  term  of  Senor  Don  Teodoro  Dehesa. 

Jalapa  is  celebrated  for  excellent  cigars ;  the  largest  factory 
(English  spoken)  is  the  Valle  Nadonal  of  E.  Gabarrot  y  Cía.y 
facing  the  Plaza  de  San  Jósé,  in  the  N.-E.  quarter  of  the  town. 
The  cigars  offered  for  sale  on  the  streets  are  apt  to  be  not  of 
the  highest  quality,  and  are  sometimes  found  to  contain  tripa 
rejected  by  the  best  factories.  The  venders  usually  sell  them 
in  plain  cedar  boxes,  unstamped,  to  impart  the  impression 
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that  they  have  been  stolen  from  the  factories.  —  When  the 
local  guide  is  nonplussed  to  find  something  to  interest  the  visi- 
tor  he  will  point  out  the  house  in  which  the  Mexican  President 
Sebastián  Lerdo  de  Tejada  was  born;  the  one  occupied  by 
Marshal  Bazaine  when  with  his  French  troops  he  retreated 
from  the  capital  and  left  Maximilián  to  his  fate ;  and  the  spot 
where  the  American  soldiers  under  Scotl  and  Worth  played 
baseball  (in  1847)  with  the  wooden  leg^  captured  (by  the 
Fourth  Illinois  regiment)  from  General  Santa  Anna. 

The  scrimmafe  in  which  the  bombastic  and  irascible  Santa  Anna  lost 
his  reál  leg  smacks  of  the  burlesque.  The  ten  years'  war  for  Independence 
keyed  the  Mexicans  to  such  a  fíghting  pitch  that  civil  wars  seemed  al- 
most neceesary  to  drain  their  martial  enthusiasm.  In  one  of  these  f amily 
disagreements  (sacking  of  the  Parian  at  Mexico  City  in  1828)  certain 
French  subjects  got  between  the  firing-lines,  and  Francé  preferred  a 
claim  of  $600,000  against  the  Butíamante  govemment.   One  item  in  this 
daim,  $60,000,  was  demanded  by  a  French  pastry-cook  (pastelero')  for 
pies  alleged  to  have  been  stolen  and  eaten  by  the  revolucionarioa.    This 
claim  became  known  derisively  as  the  reclamación  de  loa  paneles  —  the 
pie-claim.    The  French  ultimátum  of  March  21,  1838,  was  followed  (in 
Oct.)  by  a  French  squadron  under  Baaoche,  which  captured  the  fortress 
of  San  Jván  de  Ulna  (Nov.  25)  and  occupied  Vera  GruE  Dec.  5.   A  land- 
ing  i>arty  imder  the  Prince  de  JoinvMe  attacked  the  city  early  one 
moming  while  Santa  Anna  slept,  and  as  the  sailors  were  entering  their 
boatsatter  arepulse,  the  drowsy  generál  rushed  them,  and  in  thesquabble 
was  shot  in  the  leg  —  which  was  amputated  in  a  crude  wa^,  and  later 
removed  from  its  resting  place  at  Manga  de  Clavo  and  deposited  (under 
a  fine  monument)  midst  imposing  ceremonies  at  Mexico  City.    To  pre> 
vént  further  hostilitias  a  treaty  was  concluded  (March  1839)  and  Mexico 
paid  the  $600,000  in  full. 

Exonrslons:  El  Digu«,  about  10  min.  walk  southward  írom  the  Jardm 
Juarez,  is  not  worth  a  visit,  unless  time  hangs  heavily.    There  is  an 
unkempt  mill,  and  a  laké  which  sometimes  contains  water-liliee.  FoUow 
the  Street  which  descends  pást  the  W.  side  of  the  Hotel  Juarett  enter 
the  Caüe  dd  Dique,  pass  the  lavandería,  tum  to  the  1.  and  prooeed  about 
i  M.  along  the  rock-paved  road.  An  intereeting  excursionfor  thosewbo 
lőve  country  walks  is  by  the  highway  to  (0  kilom.}  Ooatepao.  Tum  to 
the  1.  at  the  Parq%ie  Juarez,  enter  the  CcMe  dd  Dx^rue,  cross  the  stone 
bridge  and  enter  the  wide,  tree-shaded  and  stone-nagged  old  Spanish 
military  highway  —  a  section  of  the  sreat  camino  reál  which  once  linked 
JaJLapa  with  the  coast.  The  road  trends  toward  the  S.-E.  and  soon  enters 
the  thick  jungle.    In  the  early  moming  many  Indián  men  and  women 
are  met  coming  from  Coaiepec.    In  placee  the  tall  trees  make  a  tunnel 
of  green  througn  which  the  road  passes.  The  jungle  is  fiUed  with  beauti- 
ful  flowers  among  which  are  hunareds  of  exquisite  orohids.  The  walking 
is  good  —  except  in  places  where  the  cobbles   have  been  removed  — 
uid  from  the  hul-tops  splendid  views  are  to  be  had.   The  typical  Indián 
pueblo  of  Coatepec  is  quaint  and  attractive.   The  traveller  ean  retum  to 
jalapa  by  one  of  the  several  daily  trains  on  the  Ferrocarrü  de  Jalapa 
á  Córdoba,  or  proceed  (by  train)  to  (12  kilóm.)  Uoo,  and  view  the  splenmd 
Xico  FaUs  (Él  ScUto  de  Xico)  whence  Jalapa  and  Coatepec  receive  elee- 
tricity  for  lighting.    Thirty  cubio  feet  of  water  reach  the  edge  of  the 
rídge  each  second  and  fali  256  ft.  intő  the  rock-strewn  basin  beiow.  The 
environin^  country  is  wild  and  picturesque. 

Fifty  miles  N.  of  Jalapa  and  6  M.  from  the  village  of  Papantla  is  the 


1  This  leg  is  now  in  Memóriái  Hall  at  Spríngfield,  lU.  (U.  S.  A.).  The 
les  purchased  and  worn  later  by  the  discomnted  generál  is  in  tne  Mo- 
reíia  (p.  208)  Museum.  His  reál  leg  was  tom  &om  its  tömb  at  Mexico 
City  (m  1863)  and  dragged  with  a  oord  through  the  Street,  midst  io- 
sults,  albeit  it  was  later  secured  and  buried. 
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oient  Pmald  of  PapantU  (oalled  by  the  Totonac  natives  of  the  re- 
nx.  El  Tájin  ^  »»  the  thunderbolt),  accidentally  díscovered  by  somé 
nters  in  1785.  Standing  in  a  dense  wood  far  írom  the  highway  it  re- 
lined  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  Built  of  immense  porphyrític  blocka 
v^ered  with  hieroglyphics  and  bound  together  with  mortar,  it  is  sup- 
sed  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  Humán  fígures  predominate  among  the 
rvinm,  which  usually  represent  crocodiles,  serpents  and  smaller  rep- 
ía.  The  structure  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetrv,  the  polish  of  the 
me  surfaces,  and  the  regularity  of  their  cut.  The  base  of  the  pyramid 
an  exact  square,  each  side  82  ft.  long  with  a  height  of  about  dO  ft. 
ke  all  Mexican  teocaüi  this  mound  is  composed  of  several  stages  or 
Taces,  reached  by  a  grand  stairway  of  57  steps  leading  to  a  truncated 
mmit  where  humán  sacrifíces  were  made.  The  visitor  cannot  fail  to 
te  a  number  of  square  niches  (366  in  all)  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
Djecture  that  they,  in  somé  occult  way,  were  connected  with  the  ToUec 
lendar.  It  is  thought  that  the  twelve  additional  niches  in  the  stair 
wará  the  E.  may  have  represented  the  "useless"  or  intercalated  days 
the  end  of  their  cycle.  In  one  of  his  books  on  New  Spain  Báron  Von 
umboldt  refers  to  the  analogy  of  the  brick  monuments  of  Anáhiuic 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  to  the  pyramids  near  Sakhara, 
sypt.  He  says:  "There  are  m  Mexico  pyramids  of  several  stages,  in 
e  forests  of  Papantla,  at  a  small  elevation  above  the  levél  of  the  sea, 
id  on  the  plains  of  Cholula  and  Teotihuacan,  at  elevations  surpassing 
ose  of  our  passes  in  the  Alps.  We  are  astonished  to  see  in  regions  most 
mote  from  one  another,  and  under  climates  of  the  greatest  diversity, 
an  following  the  same  model  in  his  edifíces,  in  his  ornaments,  in  hls 
ibits,  and  evén  in  the  form  of  his  politicai  institutions."  Ruins  of  the 
ructures  of  the  Totonaca,  who  anciently  dwelt  in  the  coast  region  of 
era  Cruz,  lie  thick  throughout  the  vast  forests  between  Jalapa  and 
e  coast.  As  these  minor  ruins  are  devoid  of  the  greater  interest  which 
uster  about  those  of  Milla,  Teotihuacan  and  Yucatan,  they  are  rarely 
sited.  Their  difficulty  of  access  renders  them  little  known.  Travellers 
n  arrange  with  the  hotel  manager  for  horses  and  guides  for  PapanÜa. 

Jalapa^  see  p.  503.  The  grade  slopes  sharply,  and  the  ve^e- 
ition  which  flanks  the  rly.  shows  the  effects  of  the  heavy  rain- 
lU  which  is  a  feature  of  the  region.  The  almost  perpetual 
loisture  in  the  air,  and  the  warm  sunshine,  produce  a  vigorous 
lant  life,  and  this  clothes  the  hillsides  with  perennial  green. 
fe  tra verse  plantations  of  coffee  {cafetaíes),  tobacco,  and  ba- 
anas.  A  myriad  brilliant  flowers  add  huge  blotches  of  color  to 
le  landscape.  Beautiful  tree  fems  abound ;  lithe  lianas  bind 
le  jungle  trees  together,  and  the  almost  countless  orchids 
;em  here  to  reach  a  high  perfection.  The  line  zi^-zags  down- 
ard,  Crossing  and  re-crossing  the  old  military  highway  con- 
iructed  and  used  by  the  Spaniards  upward  of  three  centuries 
50.  351  K.  Pacho.  358  K.  Mufíoz,  amid  groves  of  coffee, 
emanas,  and  pineapples.  366  K.  ChavariUo,  a  nondescript 
jation,  on  a  roUing  upland,  hemmed  in  by  high  hills.  Splendid 
iew  of  the  snow  capped  cone  of  Orizaba  (on  the  r.).  381  K. 
í  Palmar.  We  enter  a  region  of  palms  and  palmettos.  Rangé 
[ter  rangé  of  ravine-scarred  hills  pass  in  review.  The  deep 
alleys,  crossed  by  high  bridges,  are  fairly  choked  with  luxu- 
ant  tropical  vegetation.  The  rly.  line  follows  narrow  terraces 
üt  in  the  Mt.  sides.  391  K.  ColoradOf  a  shipping  point  for  co'm. 

^  There  is  a  handsome  carved  wood  reproduction  of  this  pyramid  in 
le  National  Muaeum  at  Mez.  City.  See  p.  298. 
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The  r^on  roundabout  produces  quantities  of  huge  papaya* 
(p.  548)  which  are  offered  at  the  stations  at  10-20  c.  eaeh.  397 
K.  Carrizal.   407  K.  Rinconada.   416  K.  Tamarindo.   419  K. 


ChickicaxÜe.  429  K.  San  Francisco.  We  leave  the  coffee  a 
(comp.  p.  489),  enter  the  tropica,  and  cross  a  tropical  river 
Bpanued  by  a  high  bridge.  433  K.  Salnwral.  The  re^on  from 
here  to  the  coast  ia  beautiful  and  intenaely  productive.  Fine 
orangea,  cocoanuts,  fat  little  yellow  baaanas  of  marvelloua 
Bweetness,  papaytu,  aod  a  hostofother  tropical  fniite,grow  by 
the  wayside.  Prominentamong  the  trees  are  niany  fine  Coyol 
palma ;  the  tall  ones,  with  clusters  of  amall  nuts  the  size  of  datea 
are  kDown  as  Coyol  Reál,  aad  they  aupply  the  palm  oíl  of 
oommerce.  Hereaoout  the  tall  trees  all  bend  toward  the  S.-W., 
because  of  the  strong  northem  gaiea  {niyiies,  p.  471)  wbich 
blowdovvn  the  gulf  at  certaÍD  sesBons.  Palma  Chrisii,  melort' 
iapole,  cocoanut  palms,  and  a  hoet  of  tropical  trees  are  visible 
frorti  the  ^rs,  aa  are  alsó  broad  Selds  of  sugar-cane.  We  pasa 
the  amall  atationa  of  439  K.  Aniigua  (but  22  ft.  above  sea 
levél),  448  K.  Vargas.  454  K.  Sania  Fé,  and  461  K.  Biiena 
Vista.  The  aea  is  visible  on  the  1. 474  K.  Vera  Cruz,  see  p.  469- 

57.  Puebla. 
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the  city  withinS  min.  walk  of  cach  ather.  For  the  convenience  ot  píeaeii- 
g«8  bouDd  for  Tehuaean  (p.  52ö).  Oiuaca  (p.  528),  mid  towDB  od  the  Ha. 
So.  RIh.,  the  prineipHl  traioa  of  that  line  (Rte.  M,  p.  523)  leave  from  (he 
íívifBHiu-  mn.  """"^^^Sas.  with  hond  luKa^,''2S  c*  to  the 
Ipal  or  de  la  Conatitucián  (Pl.  D73).  near  which  are 
jt  5  squares  to  the  S.  PuÁta  tüne  ú  t  min.  faater 
of  Meiico  City. 

>):  stands  at  ttie  tIv.  stations  and  in  many  párta 
'c.  Per  br.  50  c.  Doublesftec  10  P.  M.,  od  special 
ives  outside  the  city  limits.  Theae  prices  apply 
-Bdc  cabs  arc  chesper  and  are  used  by  tbe  lówer 
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te  the  city  in  all  directiona.  The  Circutlo  Íme  passea  in  íront  of  the 
iDneroceaiiic  (and  Dear  tbe  other)  stations,  and  croaaea  tbe  Plaxa  Princi- 
pal.  Faré  6  - 
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lection  is  not  very  extensive,  and  the  traveller  can  devote  the  time 

better  advantage  m  the  Museo  Nációnál  at  Mexico  City  (p.  208). 

latlis   (comp.  p.  lii).     If  there  are  no  baths  in  the  hotel,  ask   the 

nager  whicn  oi  the  8  establishments  in  the  city  is  the  cleanest  and 

írs  the  best  reputation. 

Uiops.  The  best  of  these  (bargainlng  usually  necessary)  will  be  found 

>r  near  the  portalea  (Pl.  D,  3),  of  the  Plaza  Principal.  Here  the  traveller 

,y  secure  attractive  specimens  of  the  beautiful  onyx  work  (p.  xcvi)  for 

ich  Puébla  is  famous.   Antiques  can  perhaps  be  bought  to  better  ad- 

itage  in  Mexico  City.  There  are  somé  attractive  shops  in  the  Arcade 

ich  leads  E.  from  ihe  portales. 

?Oft  and  Telegraph  Offloes.   Branches  in  various  parts  of   the  city. 

e  telesraphcrate  to  Mex.  City  is  20  c.  for  ten  words;  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

62.  The  Central  P.  O.  {Correo  Principal,  or  Casa  Matriz  de  Correoa) 

n  the  Calle  de  Victoria,  2  squares  N.  of  the  plaza. 

Sanks.  Banco  de  Londrea  y  Mexico  ;  Banco  Nációnál  de  Mexico  ;  Banco 

lentől  de  Mexico.   As  locations  are  apt  to  chuige,  the  traveller  is  re- 

red  to  the  Directorio  General  de  Pue6Za,  for  the  Street  address. 

The  above  alsó  applies  to 

3onillli.   The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Francé,  Germany,  Bel- 

m,  Spain,  and  most  European  countries  are  represented. 

Puebla  (known  politically  as  Puébla  de  Zaragoza)^  a  fair 
y  (3d  largest  city  in  the  Repub.)  7,100  ft.  above  the  sea,  on 
3  Great  Central  Plateau ;  with  a  population  of  95,000  inhab. ; 
B  seat  of  an  Archbishop  and  capital  of  the  state  of  Puebla, 
serves  a  visit  not  alone  for  its  historícal  associations,  but  alsó 
•  its  many  attractive  churches,  of  which  there  are  upward  of 
:ty.  The  most  interesting  of  these  are  described  in  the  fol- 
ving  pages.  Many  of  the  handsome  priváté  residences  are 
ry  interesting  from  an  artistic  and  architectural  viewpoint, 
d  are  relics  of  Viceregal  days.  The  architecture  of  the  city 
>metimes  ref  erred  to  as  the  Romé  of  Mexico)  is  distinguished 
an  Andalusian  iníiuence,  with  a  liberal  use  of  Moonsh  tiles 
ítdlejos).  Polychrome^  tiles  are  used  to  great  artistic  advan- 
^e  in  the  eh.  towers  and  domes,  in  the  priváté  residences,  as 
)lets  for  the  street  names,  and  in  many  minor  ways.  Not  a 
7  of  the  Oriental-looking  houses  ha  ve  f  agades  prof  usely  deo- 
ited  with  them.  Puebla  was  long  a  trade  centre  between 
ixico  and  Spain ;  from  a  military  viewpoint  it  is  considered 
}  key  to  the  national  capital.  It  has  not  always  escaped  being 
isidered  reactionary,  and  it  was  among  the  last  of  the  impor- 
it  Mexican  cities  to  fali  intő  progressive  ways.  Prior  to  1908 
lad  nearly  100,000  inhabitants  and  no  underground  sewers. 
is  still  intensely  Catholic,  and  there  are  among  the  popula- 
n  persons  who  kneel  in  the  street  at  the  sound  of  the  Árch- 
hop's  carriage-wheels,  and  who  hasten  to  kiss  the  ecclesiasti- 
hand .  The  situation  of  Puebla — on  the  gradual  slope  of  the 
Tra  Madre  foot-hills,  whence  magnificent  views  are  obtained 
is  striking.  Three  etemally  snow-crowned  volcanoes,  and 

Puebla  was  the  fírst  city  in  Mexico  to  manufacture  the  renowned 
avera  ware  (p.  Ixxiii),  and  the  colored  glazed  tiles  for  which  it  is  now 
íbrated,  and  which  are  sent  throughout  the  Republic*  to  decorate 
irches  and  seoular  building. 
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many  lesser  peaks,  overlook  the  city,  which  is  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  Repub.  The  straight 
and  fairly  Droad  streets  run  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
prior  to  1909  they  were  spanned  at  intervals  by  quaint  little 
arched  stone  causeways,  that  were  necessary  in  the  rainy 
season. 

HUtory.  Soon  after  the  downfall  of  TenochtiÜán  the  Spaniards 
decided  to  foiind  a  city  about  midway  between  the  Aztec  capitai  and  the 
coast;  one  that  woula  be  healthier  than  the  island  city  of  the  Indians, 
nearer  to  their  base  of  supplies,  and  which  would  afford  greater  security 
to  their  countrymen  en^aged  in  agriculture  between  the  plateau  and  the 
ocean.  A  Franciscan  fnar,  Toribio  de  Benavente,  called  Faiher  Moíolinia 
(comp.  p.  444),  was  delegated  to  select  a  suitable  spot,  and  he  chose  the 

Slain  lying  between  the  stately  PopoccUepetl  and  the  distant  peak  of 
faliniztn,  or  MetlacueyaiL  The  plateau  was  already  dotted  with  the 
towns  of  Cholula,  Tlaxcala,  Teveaca,  and  Huejotzingo,  but  nőne  of  these 
united  the  conditions  desired  oy  the  conquistadores.  According  to  the 
church  chronicles  Padre  Moíolinia  was  greatly  aided  in  his  task  by  a 
dream  which  came  to  Fray  Jidian  Garcés,  who  saw  two  angels  with  line 
and  rod  pacing  a  beautiful  plain  flanked  \>y  tall  volcanoes.  The  site  was 
immediately  chosen  and  was  named  Puebía  de  loa  Angdea.  In  his  Hia- 
toria  de  los  Indioa  de  Nueva  Eapaüa,  Frajf  Toribio  says :  '*  The  City  of  the 
Angels,  in  the  fertile  Atoyac  Valley,  Province  of  Tlaxcala,  New  Spain,  was 
founded  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Franciscan  Friars,  and  by  order  of 
the  Audiencia  Reaí,  whose  President  was  Bishop  Fueiüeal.  It  was  estab- 
lished  on  the  16th  of  -^ril  —  the  day  of  Santo  Toribio  —  in  the  year 
1532.  Eight  thousand  Tlaxcalan  allies  and  many  other  Indians  came 
from  Tepeaca  and  Huejotzingo^  and  erected  the  fírst  huts  for  the  workmen. 
These  allies  came  singing  and  dancing  and  playing  upon  their  musical 
instruments.  The  day  was  one  of  m-eat  rejoicing,  and  mass  was  celebrated 
upon  the  place  marked  out  for  the  city.  On  this  day.  alsó  came  forty 
Spanish  families  to  settle  in  the  new  city."  The  Indians  have  a  different 
tradition;  one  to  the  effect  that  a  small  native  town  was  demolished  to 
make  way  for  the  Spanish  city,  which  was  founded  on  a  spot  called 
Cuetlaxcoapan  —  "  wfaere  hides  are  washed."  The  first  mass  was  said 
on  the  site  of  the  present  eh.  of  San  Ramon;  the  first  house  was  erected 
in  the  suburb  of  San  Sdfaatián.  The  suburb  of  Santa  Ana  was  given  over 
to  the  Tlaxcalana;  that  of  San  Pablo  el  Aniiguo  to  the  Aztec  allies,  and 
San  Pablo  eZ  Nuevo  and  Santiago,  to  the  Cholidana.  Though  it  failed  to 
supplant  TenochtiÜán,  Puebla  rose  in  time  to  be  the  second  city  of  the 
■  country.  The  transference  of  the  Episcopal  See  from  Tlaxcala  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  church  and  convent  building.  The  Dominicans  fouowed 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Franciscans,  and  were  in  turn  followed  by 
the  Augustinians,  the  Jesuits.  and  the  Carmelites.  "It  seems,"  says 
Preacott,  '*to  have  inherited  the  religious  pre-eminence  of  the  ancient 
Cholvla,  being  distinguished,  liké  her,  for  the  number  and  splendor  of  its 
churches,  the  multitude  of  its  clergy,  and  the  magnifícebce  of  its  cere- 
monies  and  festivals."  (Somé  of  the  fírst  great  conventual  estates  still 
exist;  others  have  been  so  altered,  to  meet  commercial  requirements,  as 
to  be  almost  unrecognizable.) 

Puebla  capitulated  to  Agustin  Iturbide  in  1821;  was  taken  by  the 
American  General  Scott  in  1847,  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
French  soldiers  of  Napóleon  in  1862.  The  repulse  of  the  French,  on 
May  5,  1862,  by  the  valiant  Mexican  General  Ignacio  Zaragoza,  was  a 
notable  military  achievement;  the  cit;y^  was  thereafter  called  Pu«6{a  de 
Zaragoza,  and  the  day  became  a  national  holiday.  The  French  again 
besieged  the  city  and  captured  it  (May  17,  1863)  after  a  two  moütha' 
strugffle.  On  April  2,  1867,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  mrious  battle  between 
the  Mexicans,  led  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  and  the  French  troops.  The 
engagement  was  one  of  the  mcxst  brilliant  and  successful  oonducted  by 
Oeneral  Diaz,  and  the  anniversary  was  also  declared  a  national  holiday. 
At  that  time  Pu«bla  was  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  forces  and  their 
allies  under  General  Manud  Noriega,  a  sturdy  and  oouraceous  fíghter, 
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tiO(  for  27  days,  had  defended  it  against  the  repeated  aasaults  of  the 
exicaiis.  Noriega  was  in  high  spirits  because  of  a  priváté  communicar 
yn  informing  Mm  that  Maximilián  had  despatched  Genertü  Leonardo 
arquéz  to  Puebla  with  reinforcements,  and  that  General  Diaz  and  his 
indiful  of  patrióta  were  on  the  eve  of  being  trapped  between  the  two 
rces.  This  wily  ^neral  had,  however,  intercepted  the  message,  and, 
indf ul  of  his  penlous  predicament,  had  decided  to  take  the  city  by 
orm,  whatever  might  be  the  loss.  Feigning  a  retreat,  he  divided  his 
rces  and  shortlybeloredaylight  of  Aprir2d  he  attacked  the  stronghold 
various  points,  fighting  i^ainst  tremendous  odds.  Led  in  person  by 
meral  DiaZj  the  heroic  Mexicans  captured  one  intrenchment  after 
lother,  and  daylight  saw  them  in  possession  of  the  place. 

The  Plaza  de  la  Constitución  (Pl.  D,3),  ílanking  the  Ca- 
ledral  and  the  portales,  contains  somé  unusually  tall  trees, 
number  of  fountains,  a  music  kiosk  (military  music  on  cer- 
lin  evenings),  and  somé  parterres  of  semi-tropical  flowers.  It 
as  formeríy  a  mere  stone-flagged  square,  sun-bumed  and 
ainvitmg.  It  is  of  particular  interest  to  Americans  because 
f  a  severe  conflict  (m  Oct.,  1847)  between  2,500  men  of  the 
[exican  General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna*s  anny,  and 
30  gaimt  and  weather-beaten  Americans  under  Cólond 
hilds  —  a  portion  of  General  WortKs  command  left  to  guard 
,800  sick  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  main  army  then  on  its 
ay  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Mexican  capital. 

The  fierce  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  had  just  been  fought,  and  though  the 
mericans  had  emerged  triumphant,  they  had  been  seriously  disabled  by 
le  Mexicans.  When  the  main  army  continued  its  march  Cólond  Chüas 
»und  himself  encompassed  in  a  hostile  city  of  80,000  inhabitants  who 
>ok  no  pains  to  conceal  their  dislike  for  him  and  his  wounded  country- 
ken.  Anticipating  trouble  he  secured  30  cattle  and  400  sheep,  along  with 
rmy  stores,  and  barricaded  himself  in  the  pktza,  with  stones  and  balea 
l  cotton.  The  main  army  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  than  Santa  Anna, 
ho  had  held  together  about  2,500  men,  determined  to  attempt  to 
itrieve  his  fortunes,  and  by  an  attack  on  the  harassed  Americans,  revive 
le  drooping  spirits  of  his  men.  He  sent  Childs  a  summons  to  surrender, 
hich  was  refused.  The  Mexicans  then  opened  a  fierce  artillery  fíre  on 
le  encampment  in  the  jilaza.  A  persistent  and  galling  musketry  fíre  was 
irected  against  the  sick  and  besieged  troops  from  the  house-tops,  while 
om  the  narrow,  converging  streets  the  foot  soldiers  attacked  with  the 
ayonet.  The  church  beils  sang  joyously,  and  the  unequal  battle  was 
atched  eagerlv  by  the  entire  population.  The  heart-rcnding  struggle 
'as  maintamea  for  30  days,  under  an  almost  continuous  fire,  many  of 
be  sick  soldiers  standing  guard  and  taking  part.  The  approach  of 
■eneral  Lane  with  reinforcements  from  Vera  Cruz  forced  Santa  Anna 
3  rétire. 

The  Paseo  Nnevo,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  city  (Pl.  B,  4),  is  noteworthy 
3r  a  handsome  bronzé  group  oi  statuary  erected  (by  the  state  of  Puebla 
1  1898)  to  the  memory  of  the  Heroes  of  the  War  for  Independence. 
teside  a  fígure  of  Liberty  is  one  of  Migud  Hidalgó,  Jósé  Maria  Mordoa 
nd  other  patriotsj  prominent  among  them  the  sturdy  peon  miner  of 
fuanajiuxto,  who  with  a  paving  stone  as  a  shield  against  Spanish  buUets 
■lew  ujp  the  door  to  the  Alhóndiga  (p.  139)  and  tumed  the  tide  in  favor 
f  the  insurgents.  Hard  by  is  a  statue  of  the  philosopher  Gabino  Barreda^ 
nd  one  to  Estéban  de  Antuflano,  fundador  de  la  indtistria  fabrü  en  d  paia. 
Mreetly  behind  this  statue  is  an  evil-smellin^  sulphur  spring  whose 
'aporous  waters  rush  hot  from  the  heart  of  the  distant  volcano  and  waste 
heir  efficacy  in  the  local  sewer.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  paaeo  is  a  striking 
Qonument  erected  (by  the  state  in  1896^  to  Nicolás  Bravó.  The  most 
Qteresting  object  in  this  part  of  the  city  is  the  OlmrolL  Of  Ifnestra 
taftora  dft  Onadalnpe  (Pl.  B,  3),  which  faces  the  paseo  at  the  E.  The 
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interíor  is  uninteresting  —  the  four  huge  paintin^  which  represent 
scenes  in  the  Apparüion  of  the  Virgin  to  Jtuin  Diego  being  mediocre 
copies  of  those  in  the  eh.  of  Nuestra  Seűora  de  Gtiadalupe,  described  at 
p.  397.  "This  church  ofíers  in  its  f agadé  another  remarkable  example  of 
the  decorative  use  of  glazed  tiles  that  is  peculiar  to  Puebla.  In  the  oases 
of  the  towers  the  tiles  are  red  and  green,  the  pictures  have  blue  and  white 
borders  with  polychrome  fígures;  the  sun  and  the  moon  with  oraase 
bodies  and  yellow  rays  are  upon  a  blue  ground.  In  the  surface  of  tGe 
fagade,  the  zig-zae  bands  are  of  orange,  blue  and  green,  altemating  with 
white.  The  arched  bordér  is  of  blue  and  white.  The  angels  in  the  span- 
drels  have  yellow  garments  and  orange  wings."  The  four,  square  colored 
tile  í)ictures  refer  to  the  Apparüion  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  and  the 
inscriptions  beneath  the  four  make  the  famous  phrase  Non  fecit  taliter 
omni  ncUione  (comp.  p.  398).  The  time-stained  dome  is  odd,  with  work- 
manship  similar  to  that  of  the  towers.  This  is  the  eh.  one  sees  when 
looking  W.  from  the  platform  of  the  Interoceanic  Rly.  Station. 

The  Cathedral  (P4.  D,4),  undoubtedly  one  of  the  largest, 
handsomest,  and  richest  Catholic  temples  in  America,  a  relic 
of  early  Spanish  colonial  days  and  a  treasury  of  historical 
associations,  is  open  all  day  (except  from  noon  to  2.30)  free  to 
visitors.  As  a  rule  permission  has  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sacristán  to  enter  the  choir  and  the  Sala  Capüidar,  and  as  this 
f unctionary  is  apt  to  be  busy  in  the  eariy  af temoon  (at  which 
time  evén  the  '*  travelling  peso  "  may  faü  to  work)  the  tourist 
should  plán  to  visit  the  edifice  in  the  moming.  "The  Cathedral 
of  Puebla  [says  Mr.  Baxter]  ranks  next  to  that  of  Mexico  City 
in  architectural  importance.  Both  without  and  within  it  has 
an  effect  of  greater  imity  than  that  of  the  capital,  but  exteri- 
orly  it  lacks  the  elegánt  richness  of  the  greater  building,  and 
intemally  it  is  less  impressive  though  by  no  means  wanting 
in  grandeur.  The  fagade  has  the  charm  of  a  beautif ul  simplic- 
ity,  enriched  by  much  sculpture  and  fine  decorative  carving 
in  white  marble.  Surpassing  the  fagade  in  design  is  the  N. 
portai  of  the  transept,  one  of  the  most  beautif  ul  examples  of 
opanish  renaissance  in  all  Mexico." 

The  massive  proportions  of  the  edifice  are  seen  to  great  disadvantage 
from  the  park-like  Plaza  de  la  Constitución,  which  extends  clear  along  one 
side  of  it,  and  from  the  narrow  streets  which  hem  it  in  on  its  three  other 
sides.  It  stands  upon  a  sUghtly  elevated  platform  or  terraee  covering  a 
wide  area.  An  eneireling  irón  fence  with  posts  surmounted  by  winged 
angels  (the  work  of  an  American  foundry  established  in  Puehla  in  1825) 
eneloses  the  long,  dreary  stone-flagged  átrium,  which,  with  the  massive 
and  time-stained  buttresses,  emphasizes  the  contrast  between  the  some- 
what  uninviting  exteriőr  and  the  sumptuous  interior.  ^  At  first,  the 
Spaniards  who  settled  in  Puebla  contented  themselves  with  the  modest 
oh.  erected  (about  1535)  by  Bishop  Jüan  de  Zumárraga.  In  1662  Fdipe 
II  approved  the  plans  for  the  present  structure.  These  plans  were  drawn 
by  the  eelebrated  architect  Jüan  de  Herrera,  who  built  the  Spanish 
Escorial,  and  who  was  the  alleged  constructor  of  the  equally  eelebrated 
Bridge  of  Segoviaio,  Cyclopean  aqueduct  erected  by  Trajan  and  considered 
one  of  the  fínest  Román  remains  in  Castile).  The  corner-stone  of  the  oh. 
waa  laid  the  same  year,  and  it  was  completed  April  18,  1649  (at  a  cost 
of  a  millión  and  a  half  'pesos)^  and  consecrated  on  that  da^^  by  Bishop 
Jtum  de  Palafox  y  Menaoza.  It  is  323  ft.  long  by  101  ft.  wide,  of  dark 
brown  stone  remarkably  preserved.  Its  twin  towers  (240  ft.  high^  domi- 
nate  the  city  and  are  visible  for  miles  around.  The  lantems  cappmg  the 
towers  are  covered  with  red  and  yellow  glazed  tiles,  and  the  ereat  aome 
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Cdesúcaed  bv  FerrarS  is  covered  with  yellow  and  green  glazed  tiles,  giving 
íhe  effect  oi  greenisn  gold. 

The  Campanario,  erected  in  1678  at  á  cost  of  $100,000  (according  to 
in  old  inscription  on  the  tower),  contains  nearly  a  score  of  bells,  with 
/aríous  dates  up  to  1828.  The  largest  weiehs  9  tons  and  bears  the  date 
L729.  Its  deep,  melodious  tones  remind  the  traveller  of  certain  of  the 
>ells  of  Florence.  A  modern  clock  in  the  W.  tower  detracts  from  its 
ippearanee. 

The  Main  Entrancb,  between  the  towers,  is  surmounted  by  stone 
>arvings  and  baaso-rdiewia  in  white  marble.  Sculptured  saints  and 
Igurines  occupy  the  various  niches,  and  over  the  central  doorway  is  the 
laté  16Ö4,  which  commemorates  the  completion  of  this  portion  of  the  eh. 
Ibove  is  a  crown  and  the  insignia  of  tne  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
Toisón  de  oro).  On  the  r.  is  a  basao-rdievo  representing  St.  Francis  and 
he  stigmát  a;  on  the  1.  is  Santa  Roaa  ofíering  a  crown  of  flowers  to  the 
iifant  Jesus  in  the  Virgin's  arms.  The  huge  carved  doors,  swung  on 
nassive  pivots  let  intő  soffits,  are  not  without  interest.  The  side  entrance 
9  embellished  with  statues,  somé  of  them  arrayed  in  pontifical  robes, 
7ith  medallions  in  marble,  and  with  the  Pope's  mitre  and  keys.  The 
aassive  side  doors,  with  smaller  ones  cut  intő  them,  are  studded  with 
»ronze  bosses.  The  monument  in  the  átrium  was  erected  in  1886  to  the 
Qemory  of  Popé  Pina  IX. 

The  mterlor  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  veritable  museum  of  pictures,  not 
M  noteworthy:  each  of  the  14  chapels  has  a  half  dozen  or  more;  many 
lang  against  the  walls,  and  at  the  Altar  de  los  Reyes  there  are  19.  The 
Qterior  forms  a  huge  parallelogram  295  ft.  E.  and  W.  and  153  N.  and 
J.  The  central  nave  (Nave  dél  Perdón)  is  87  ft.  high,  and  is  separated 
rom  the  lateral  naves  (63  ft.  high)  by  unusually  massive,  but  graceful 
tone  columns.  The  interior  view  is  marred  by  the  coro  in  the  centre  — 
b  traditional  remembrance  of  the  early  basilicas,  and  popular  in  Spanish 
/athedrals.  The  critical  eye  will  note  a  preponderance  of  the  Mexican 
aarble  known  as  Pudila  onyx  (p.  518),  which  detracts  somewhat  from 
he  artistic  ensemble.  The  effect  of  the  great  marble  paved  floor  is  ad- 
oirable.  The  tall  gilt  rejaa  which  separate  the  side  chapels  from  the  aisles 
xe  very  elaborate,  and  the  chancels  are  splendidly  carved  examples 
»f  early  work.  The  14  semi-oval  paintings,  in  handsome  gilt  frames, 
^hich  hang  from  the  lateral  pilasters  and  represent  the  14  stations  of 
he  cross,  are  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Zapotec  Indián  painter,  Migud 
Jabrera  (p.  cli),  albeit  the  work  (thanks  to  the  meddling  hand  of  the 
Qodemizer)  is  sadly  injured  by  restoration.  The  various  confessionals 
íxe  good  examples  of  native  wood-carvine.  The  few  stained-glass  win- 
íows,  which  are  not  noteworthy,  are  of  European  origin.  The  massive 
;ilded  candelabra  are  worth  looking  at.  The  seats  on  the  side  of  the 
rujfa,  or  railed-off  passage  between  the  coro  and  the  high  altar,  are  re- 
erved  for  men,  and  a  prmted  sign  advises  that  women  are  not  allowed 
here  evén  when  accompanied  by  men.  The  opposite  seats  are  for  women, 
?he  whole  interior  has  an  air  of  newness  and  of  wealth  in  keeping  with 
he  rich  city  of  Ptiehla,  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  the  spiritual  head. 
)n  the  r.  of  the  entrance  from  the  plaza  is  a  huge  painting  of  San  Cria- 
óbal,  and  on  the  1.  a  companion  piece,  Aparición  a  San  Migud  —  both 
aediocre  and  by  unknown  painters.  The  unusually  massive  pulpits  are 
sarved  from  the  Puebla  onyx. 

The  Ooro  contains  a  veritable  art  treasure  in  the  fíne  marquetry 
ríUeriat  the  work  of  the  master  Pedro  Mufíoz,  who  began  it  Aug.  24, 1719, 
\ná  completed  it  June  24,  1722.  The  panels  of  the  54  upper  seats  and 
he  46  lower  ones,  as  well  as  the  graceful  wooden  shells  wmch  surmount 
he  former,  and  the  beautiful  doors  of  the  side  entrances,  axe  inlaid  in 
nany  intricate  pattems,  no  two  alike.  ^  At  the  rear  of  the  bishop's  seat 
s  a  small  inlaia  door  with  a  picture,  in  marquetry  work,  of  St.  Péter. 
iehind  this  door  (which  aiways  is  to  be  unlocked  and  which  rarely  is) 
B  a  shrine  containing  an  alleged  thom  ^much  venerated)  from  the  Sa- 
dour's  Crown.  Above  the  door  is  an  ivory  figurine  of  the  Purísima 
/irgen.  The  old  and  quaint  lectem  (the  work  of  Pedro  Muűoz)  carriea 
iome  time-stained  pergamino  books  with  illuminated  text.  Near  the 
sntrance  to  the  oofo,  let  intő  the  panelling  of  the  seats  at  the  1.,  is  an 
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óval  painting  of  the  NcUivüy,  with  fisures  of  San  Pedro  Arbeua,  San 
Juanríepomuceno,  and  others.  The  richly  carved  wood  cases  of  the  organs 
are  among  the  best  in  Mexico.  The  twm  wheels  of  beUs  on  the  pilasters 
of  the  coro  are  quaint  relics  of  early  Spanish  days. 

On  the  1.  outer  wall  of  the  coro  are  four  large  pictures  illustrating  acenes 
in  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  painted  by  Jósé  Ibarra  (p.  cl)  in  1732.  On  one 
Í8  a  curious  inscription  in  old  Spanish,  to  the  effect  that:  "The  most 
singular  miracle,  which  for  the  glorv  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and 
the  honor  of  Spain,  was  performed  by  Our  Lord  in  the  City  of  Toledo, 
where  the  Holy  Leocadia  Virgin  is.  After  more  than  340  years  after 
she  suffered  martyrdom  and  was  raised  from  the  dead,  she  appeared 
before  Klng  Recesvinto,  all  his  court  and  a  great  multitude  of  tne  com- 
monalty.  and  thanked  archbishop  San  Ildefonso,  who  was  present,  for 
having  aefended  against  the  Heretics  the  most  pure  and  perpetual  vir- 
ginity  of  Marv  the  Mother  of  Jesus  and  Queen  of  the  Angeis."  ^ 

The  HioH  Áltar,  an  elaborate  structure  of  gilded  pillars,  green  onyx, 
and  marble  statuary,  is  considered  superior  to  the  similar  feature  in  the 
Mexico  City  Cathedral.  The  originál  altar  was*  by  Ferrary  but  the  present 
structure  was  begun  by  Tolta  (after  his  own  pians)  and  completed  (in 
1819)  by  Don  Jósé  Manao.  Additions  have  slnee  been  made  by  local 
craftsmen,  and  $110,000  are  said  to  have  been  already  spent  on  the 
structure.  The  bronzé  figure  of  La  Puríaima  Virgen  is  one  of  Tolea'a 
best  works.  Beneath  the  pre^iterio  is  a  crj^t,  deoorated  with  Ptid>la 
onyx,  wherein  are  buried  certain  ecclesiastics. 

The  Sagrario,  which  is  located  at  the  rear  of  the  apse  and  is  entered 
from  the  S.  end  of  the  átrium,  contains  onlv  one  f>icture  of  note,  a 
Christ  Praying  in  the  Garden,  the  work  of  Migud  Oerónimo  ZendejaSi 
who  died  in  Puebla  in  1810,  aged  92. 

The  Capilla  de  los  Rétes,  to  which  several  steps  ascend,  behind  the 
high  altar,  in  the  apse,  has  a  magnificent  retablo  designed  by  the  famous 
Spanish  sculptor  Jüan  Martinest  Montailez,  who  was  the  author  of  vari- 
ous  celebrated  retablos  in  Spain.  Of  the  19  paintings  the  six  large  ones 
are  by  Pedro  Garciá  Ferrar  (who  came  from  Spain  with  Biahop  Palafox 
in  1640),  and  are  probably  the  only  ones  he  painted  in  Mexico.  The  deoo- 
ration  of  the  dome  and  the  pendentives  are  by  Cri^óbal  de  Vükdpando 
(p.cxlix).  The  allegory  of  the  Aasumption,  in  the  dome,  is  not  without 
merít.  This  chapeT  is  often  callcd  Capiüa  de  Nuestra  Seüora  de  la  Z)e- 
fenea,  from  a  huge  painting  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre.  There  are  somé 
sculptures  in  oynx  to  the  r.  and  I.  oi  the  steps  which  lead  up  to  the 
altar,  and  outside  the  reja  (which  was  newly  g^ilded  with  the  renova- 
tion  of  the  Cathedral)  are  two  long  Latin  inscriptions  referring  to  the 
history  of  the  eh.  Let  intő  the  chapel  wall  are  several  mortuary  tablets 
of  ecclesiastics  buríed  here. 

The  Saorlsty,  to  the  r.  of  the  tabemácvlo  and  the  Altat  de  loe  Reyes, 
is  a  mamificent  room,  particularly  notable  for  its  great  murai  paintingSt 
richly  framed,  and  for  its  e^antea,  for  storing  the  vestments,  oi 
handsomely  carved  wood.  The  painting  at  the  head  of  the  room  and 
the  adjacent  four  on  the  sides  are  by  Echave  d  Moxo  (p.  cxlvUi).  The  first 
is  a  version  of  a  work  by  Rubens^  representing  The  Triumph  of  Mary. 
The  other  two  príncipal  ones  represent  The  Triumph  of  the  Croae  and 
the  Triumph  of  Faith  over  Idolatry.  Below  the  latter  (on  the  1.),  which 
is  known  also  as  El  Templo  Pagano,  is  a  fíne  head  of  the  SarUiatma  Vir- 
gen, attributed  to  Correggio.  The  three  other  large  paintings  (by /oa- 
quin  Magon^  a  Pii«&2a  painter  of  the  ISth  cent.),  a  Laal  Supj>er,  PatrO' 
cinio  de  la  Santíaima  Virgen,  and  a  curious  Apocalipsiat  are  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  fírst-named  pictures.  There  are  also  somé  minor  paintinip 
of  no  particular  merít,  chief  among  them  an  Aaeumj^ion  by  somé  pupii 
of  the  Murillo  Scftool.  The  pioture  of  the  Virgin  of  Uuadalupe  is  a  oopy 


^  Saint  Leocadia  is  one  of  the  tutelars  of  the  City  of  Toledo  (Spain), 
where  she  was  martyred  at  the  command  of  the  Emperor  Dacián.  Oín 
the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  above  picture,  San  lídefonao,  when  tht 
saint  appeared  to  him,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
heavenly  messenger's  robe  —  still  to  be  seen  in  the  rdieario  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  that  city. 
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of  the  orígmal  in  the  Church  of  Nvestra  Sefíora  de  Ouadalupe  at  Guad»> 
lupe  (Mez.  City).  Adjoining  the  sacristy,  and  reached  through  a  short 
pasiUo  at  the  r.,  is  the 

Sala  Gapitular,  or  Cha{>ter  Room,  which  is  hung  with  magnifíoent 
Flemish  ti^estries,  after  designs  by  RvbenSr  and  presented  to  the  Cathe- 
dral  by  the  Emperor  Charlea  V.  Mr.  Baxter  holds  the  view  that  the  pagan 
subjects  oí  these  superb  textiles  are  out  of  harmony  with,  and  produce 
a  strange  effect  in,  a  church.  Church-meetings  are  oíten  held  in  this 
room,  and  the  Boerislán  may  refuse  to  show  the  tapestries  to  visitors  be- 
tore  5  p.  M. 

The  panoráma  visible  from  the  Cathedral  Towers  is  very  fíne,  and 
these  sbould  be  ascended  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  view.  The  aspect  of 
the  city,  with  its  many  tile  covered  domes,  is  very  Orientál  —  recalÜng 
certain  cities  of  British  India.  The  splendid  snow-crowned  summits  of 
Popocatepedj  IzlaccihiuUl  and  Malinche  almost  overshadow  the  city 
with  their  giant  bulk.  Far  to  the  E.,  piercing  the  sky  with  its  almost 
perfect  cone,  rises  the  romantic  Pico  de  Orizaba.  Midway  between  Popo 
and  the  "woman  in  white"  is  the  gap  through  which  the  bold  Cortée 
led  his  mailed  troops  in  their  first  advance  (in  1519)  on  the  Aztec  metro- 
polis. Near  this  natural  mountain  pass,  but  closer  to  the  city,  is  the 
celebrated  Pyramid  of  Cholida  (p.  518)  crowned  by  its  eh.  of  gustening 
white.  The  Cerros  de  Guadalupe  and  Loreto  are  prominent  features  of 
the  suburbs.  To  the  E.  is  the  highway  over  which  the  American  General 
ScoU  led  his  troops  (in  1847)  to  the  úege  and  capture  of  Mexico  City. 

The  Olmxoli  of  San  Franolsoo  (Pl.  E,  2),  founded  in  1532  (the  pre- 
sent  edifice  dates  from  1667),  has  one  of  the  most  graoeful  towers  in 
Piiébla,  and  a  fagade  quite  unlike  anvthing  else  in  the  Republic.  Its 
unusuai  form  of  Chtirrigueresque  work  chiselled  in  the  stone^  and  its 
decoration  of  glazed  tiles  set  m  red  brick,  are  unique.  Certam  of  the 
lustred  tiles  are  förmed  intő  flowers  of  blue  and  yellow  on  a  white 

Sound  with^  a  connectin^  network  of  Mudéjar  pattems.  A  series  of 
ue  and  white  vases,  or  jars,  adom  the  projecting  angles  of  the  brown 
stone  strip  which  reaches  from  the  pave  to  the  tower,  and  these,  with 
the  tUed  nguree  of  earUoSt  crosses,  and  whatnot,  form  a  joyous  ensemble 
very  unusuai  for  a  church  facade.  The  interior  is,  on  the  whole,  imin- 
-  teresting;  the  coto  with  its  Rococco  stalls  being  the  most  noteworthy 
feature.  The  old  convent  adjoining  the  eh.  is  now  used  as  a  Hoapikd 
Müüar.  About  2  squares  to  the  S.-E.  is  the  (uninteresting)  Templo  de 
la  Cruz.  In  this  immediate  neighborhood,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Paseo 
de  San  Franciaco  (at  the  W.  end  of  which  stands  the  eh.  of  the  same 
name),  is  a  striking 

Bronza  Eqnestrlan  Statne  of  General  Ignaoio  Zaracosa  (the  work  of 
Jeeus  F.  Contreraa,  in  1895),  Pl.  E,  1.  According  to  the  inscription  it 
was  erected  by  the  state  of  Puebla,  in  1896,  durmg  the  adnúnistration 
of  General  Mucio  P.  Martinez.  At  the  base  of  the  peidestal  are  the  names 
of  the  generals  who  aided  Zaragoza  in  his  expulsion  of  the  French  troops 
during  the  French  Intervention.  The  Cerro  de  Guadalupe  (Pl.E,  1),  with 
its  frowning  fortress,  is  visible  to  the  1.,  and  behind  the  hospitál,  to  the 
r.,  is  the  Cerro  de  Loreto  (Pl.  E,  1),  alsó  surmounted  by  a  fortress.  To 
the  1.  of  the  Zaragoza  statue,  across  an  intervening  creek,  is  the 

OlinrolL  of  San  Jot6  (Pl.  D,  2)  facing  the  pkua  of  the  same  name, 
"  with  much  remarkable  tile-work,  notably  in  the  columns  and  pilasters 
of  the  facade.  The  treatment  is  blue  and  yellow,  and  the  fíne  dome  of 
the  chapel  on  the  1.,  with  its  drum,  is  covered  with  tiles  of  yellow,  grayish- 
blue,  and  orange.  On  the  1.  near  the  eh.  is  a  small  dome  brilliantly  de- 
corated  in  glazed  tile.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  eh.  building  itself,  but 
crowns  the  curato,  the  residence  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish.  The  dome 
is  covered  with  small  white  tiles  decorated  with  designs  in  light  blue;  the 
ribs  are  marked  by  two  bands  of  yellow  tile;  the  lantem  is  also  in  white 
and  light  blue,  with  a  beit  of  chevrons,  and  alternatins  dark  blue  and 
yellow  tiles  at  the  b^e."  This  eh.  is  best  reached  by  taking  a  tram-car 
at  the  Plaza  Principal  and  proceeding  to  the  Plaza  de  San  Joaé,  In  the 

PUuíueLa  de  San  Francisco^  facing  the  eh.  of  the  same  name  but  about 
one  square  distant,  is  the  charming  old  Foimtain  of  San  Miaud  (Pl.D,  3), 
a  specimen  of  18tb  cent.  work  wnich  was  erected  in  the  Pwsa  Principal 
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in  1777  but  was  brought  hither  in  1878.  Immediately  to  the  N.-W.  of 
the  fountain  is  the  very  quaint  old  Parian  (Pl.  D,  3),  or  markét,  where 
old  irón  articles  and  other  rubbish  are  exposed  for  sale.  The  distin- 
guishing  features  of  the  long  row  of  stalls  are  the  projecting  hoods  above 
the  doors,  and  the  white  and  blue  tiles  set  in  a  red  ground.  Hard  by  is 
one  of  the  oddest  and  most  interesting  houses  in  the  city. 

La  Oasa  de  Alfefiiane  (Pl.  D,3),  a  promínent  example  of  the  old- 
time  arohitecture  at  one  period  peculiar  to  the  citj^.  "(The  word  cU- 
feflique  is  Spanish  for  almond-cake,  and  the  house  received  the  name  from 
its  combination  of  florid  ornamentation  with  elaborate  tile-work  —  a 
unique  local  development  of  the  Churrigueresque.  The  term  is  equiva- 
lent  to  a  ' ginger-bread  house.')  The  surface  pattem  is  förmed  by  blue 
and  white  glazed  tiles  set  in  a  ground  of  plain  red  ones.  The  broad  pro- 
jecting stone-work  that  shelters  the  balconies  in  the  upper  story,  at  the 
corner  and  elsewhere,  is  a  common  feature  in  the  domestic  architecture 
of  Puebla."  The  house  is  laté  17th  cent.  work,  and  is  well  worth  looking 
at.  The  house  next  door,  No.  14  {Caüe  de  Raboso),  which  houses  the 
Jefalura  de  Hacienda,  alsó  has  a  very  curious  faiadé  inlaid  with  trian- 
gular  white  tiles.  The  house  yet  further  up  the  Street,  No.  8,  is  likewise  a 
curious  old  relic  of  Spanish  colonial  days.  The  odd  porticoes  (liké  wagon- 
tops)  above  the  upper  windows,  and  the  squat,  white-tiled  covered  dome 
at  one  corner,  remind  one  of  médiáéval  times. 

The  Templo  de  La  Oompa&ia  (of  Jesus),  one  square  S.  of  the  Plaza 
Principai  (Pl.  D,  3),  is  of  cathedral-like  proportions  and  has  one  of  the 
queerest  domes  in  the  city.  This  dome,  which  is  covered  with  blue  and 
white  tiles  and  surmounted  by  a  bizarre  lantern  decorated  in  the  same 
manner,  is  flanked  by  quaint  flying  buttresses  and  is  noteworthy  for  a 
maze  of  stone  carving.  The  leaden  facade  is  unusually  repulsive.  Within 
are  many  murai  paintings,  most  of  them  without  merit.  The  altars  are 
over-decorated.   The  huge  stoup  is  of  onyx. 

The  Ohurcli  of  San  Oristőbal  (Pl.  D,  3),  with  an  uninviting  exteriőr, 
has  an  interior  that  is  not  without  interest;  the  most  noteworthy  ob- 
jects  being  several  pieces  of  sculpture  by  Jósé  A.  VtÜegas  de  Cora  —  a 
giant  fígure  of  San  Cristóbal  with  the  Child  Jesua  (in  the  r.  transept  at  the 
AUar  de  San  Cristóbal),  the  Virgin  of  the  High  AUar,  and  an  attractive 
Virgin  of  Lourdes  (between  the  high  altar  and  the  r.  transept).  The  de- 
corations  are  new,  but  the  stucco-work  —  similar  to  that  of  Sanlo 
Domingo  at  Oaxaca  —  dates  from  the  erection  fearly  in  the  17th  cent.) 
of  the  eh.  Behind  the  quaint  little  balconies  wnich  overlook  the  sin^le 
aisle  are  four  huge  paintings  (the  work  of  Lorenzo  Zendejas)  illustratmg 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  \lrgm.  The  ceiling  beneath  the  organ  loft  is 
particularly  elaborate.  The  huge  stoup  and  i)ulpits  are  of  Puebla  dnyx. 
The  facade  is  elaborately  carved;  the  matériái  is  the  dark  local  stone 
of  Puebla,  with  strongly  contrasting  sculptures  in  white  marble.  The 
dome  is  of  blue  and  yeiiow  tiles.  The  eh.  is  sometimes  called  La  Puri9ima 
Concepción,  a  name  given  it  in  1687. 

The  Olmrcli  of  San  Maroos,  a  17th  cent.  foundation  facing  the  CalU 
Hospicio  (Pl.  C,  3),  has  a  very  quaint  red  tile  front  with  square  tile  in- 
sets,  forming  pictures  of  santos  and  whatnot.  The  generál  appearanoe 
of  the  facade  is  Flemish. 

The  Onnrcli  of  Nnestra  Seflora  de  la  Soledad  (W.  of  the  Cathedral, 
Pl.  D,  4),  erected  in  1731,  and  consecrated  (to  Our  Lady  of  Solüude)  Mch. 
9, 1749,  is  notable  for  its  beautiful  dome,  which  is  covered  with  glazed 
tiles  in  black  and  white.  On  the  faQade  is  a  sculptured  all^ory  of  the 
A  ssumption.  The  interior  \a  chiefly  noteworthy  for  two  splendid  examplea 
of  Churrigueresque  reredos,  whose  huge  proportions  entirely  fill  the 
transepts.  Overlooking  the  tabemácuío  are  two  unique  eeloHaa  •which 
resemble  coat-of-mail  work.  The  two  large  allegorical  paintings  at  the 
r.  and  1.  of  the  main  entrance  are  the  work  of  Pablo  Joaeph  Talavera.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  are  the  (uninteresting)  Church  of  San  Jüan 
de  Letran  (in  the  CcMe  San  Gerönimo)',  and  the  old,  heavily  buttressed 
Church  of  San  Gerönimo  (Pl.  D,  4),  a  Hieronymite  foundation  withamas- 
sive  tile-ribbed  dome.    A  short  walk  toward  the  N.  brings  us  to  the 

Church  of  La  Concepción  (Pl.  D,  4),  which  faces  the  main  street  but 
which  is  entered  from  toe  narrow  side  Street  of  La  Concepción.  The  blue 
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and  white  tiled  dome  is  a  laadmark.  The  two  allegorical  paintings 
which  flank  the  hish  altar  are  attributed  to  Ribera.  One  square  further 
W.  (Pl.  D,  4),  on  tne  Caüe  Saeristía  de  Capuchinaa,  stands  the  Iglesia 
de  las  Gapuchinas  with  a  prominent  green  and  yellow  tiled  dome.  In 
the  eh.  ia  a  quaint  painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Chud  with  reai  gold  oma- 
ments  appiiqued  on  the  canvas.  The  huge 

Churcn  of  La  Santísima,  at  the  comer  of  the  Caües  Zaragoza  and  FiLen 
Leal  (Pl.  C,  3),  contains  anumber  of  faded  allegorical  paintings  of  no  great 
worth.  The  interíor  decorations  are  new.  The  massive  doors  are  covered 

The  Ckmvant  OÍiiiroli  of  Santa  Oataxlna  (Pl.  C,  3)  is  almost  611ed 
with  towering  Churrigtieresque  altars  —  of  which  there  are  8  —  with  a 
hőst  of  dilapidated  paintings,  fígurines  of  santos,  etc.  The  narrow  sing^le 
nave  seems  too  small  to  hold  these  huge  relics  of  former  grandeur,  in 
sharp  contrast  to  which  is  the  newly  decorated  high  altar,  with  its  pre- 
dommating  white  and  gold.  Running  along  both  sides  of  the  nave  is  a 
curious  ola  dado  of  blue  and  white  Puebla  tiles  in  Moresque  pattems. 
The  stuflfy  interíor  with  its  vestiges  of  former  grandeur  and  its  super- 
abundance  of  roods  and  life-size  saints  —  which  are  dusted  each  mom- 
ing  and  wheeled  out  near  the  door  liké  stuffed  bears  at  a  f urríer's  —  inter- 
ests  but  oppresses  one  The  biaarre  polychrome  tower  and  dome  "are 
stríkingly  good  examples  of  the  treatment  of  all  the  architectural  mem- 
bers  with  a  surface  of  glazed  tiles.  On  the  base  of  the  tower  yellow  glased 
tiles  are  set  in  unglazed  ones  of  dull  red.  The  columns  and  pilasters  are 
yellow  and  olive  green.  Under  the  belfry  arch  the  decoration  is  dark 
and  light  grayish  blue,  orange  and  yellow,  purple  and  lilac,  and  light 
^ayish  blue  between  yellow  and  orange.  The  rios  are  brown.  The  ball 
IS  yellow,  green,  and  blue  and  white.  The  pinnacles  are  yellow  and  white 
altemating  with  green." 

The  Pa  LA  CIO  Municüpal  (Pl.  D,  3),  opposite  the  Gathedral,  is  a  mod- 
em building  in  the  Spanish  Renaissance  style  and  dates  from  1907.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  originál  palacio,  erected  in  1536.  The  fíne  aalon 
on  the  second  fibor  is  decorated  in  French  Renaissance.  The  allegorical 
paintings  on  the  ceiling  are  by  local  painters. 

The  Btate  of  Pnabla,  one  of  the  largest  and  ríchest  of  the  Estadoa 
dd  Centro  (so  called  from  a  Carta  de  Pud>la,  or  letter  of  authorization 

Sermitting  its  settlement),  with  a  population  of  «1, 150,000  and  a  super- 
cial  area  of  31,616  sqr.  kilóm.,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the 
great  Central  Plateau,  7,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  and  E.  by  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz^  on  the  S.  by  Oaxaca  and  Guerrero, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Morelos,  Mexico  and  Hidalgó.  It  is  divided  intő  21 
political  'partidos  and  subdivided  intő  municipalidadea ;  the  principal 
towns  (aside  from  Puébla,  the  capital,  described  at  p.  509)  being  AÜixco 
(p.  521);  San  Pedro  Cholvla  (p.  518);  Huejotzingo,  San  Pedro  de  loa 
^Uinosaná  San  Andrea  Chalchicomrda  (p.  496).  Between  the  mountains 
are  somé  notable  barrancaa,  chief  among  them  Zacatlán^  where  one  may 
find  the  products  of  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones  growing  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  The  barranca  in  the  district  of  Hiiachinango, 
through  which  the  Necaxa  River  flows  and  forpis  several  fine  cascades, 
is  particularly  noteworthy.  The  falls  ^  of  this  river  (known  in  the  state 
of  Vera  Cruz  as  the  Tecalutla)  are  540  ft.  high. 

The  Climate  is  varied;  hot  in  the  south,  temperate  on  the  plateau, 
and  cold  in  the  mountains.  That  of  Puebla  City  is  much  liké  that  of 
Mex.  City,  with  cool  nights,  warm  days,  and  slight  temperature  varia- 
tions.  The  most  important  mountain  peaks  axe  Popocaiepetl,  IztojccihuaÜt 
and  the  Cofre  de  Perote.  A  myriad  minor  peaks  dot  tne  country,  and 
from  their  precipitous  sides  splendid  mountain  torrents  plunge  to  the 

1  Industrially  the  Falls  of  Necazaare  among  the  most  important  in  the 
Repub.  Here  theMexican  Light  and  Power  Co.  have  established  the  Ne- 
caxa Hydro-Electric  Power  Plani,  which  |;enerates  somé  90,000  horse- 
power  of  electrical  energy  used  to  supply  light  and  power  (carried  over  a 
System  of  aerial  wires,  supported  by  several  thousand  steel  towers  each 
60  ft.  high)  to  Mexico  City  (96  M.),  and  to  the  mines  of  El  Oro,  76  M. 
away.  Tne  barranca  through  which  the  river  flows  is  wildly  picturesque. 
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lowlands.  Fine  trees  dothe  tbe  mt.  slopes:  beginning  with  conifers  in 
the  higher  altitudes,  and  ending  with  mahogany  and  many  precious 
dye-woods  in  the  warm  valleys  at  their  base. 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra  present  the  same  generál  characteristics  of  those 
of  other  states  of  the  Central  Plateau.  Aericulture  is  the  leading  industry  : 
somé  of  the  fínest  wheat  lands  in  the  Kepub.  lie  contiguous  to  Atlixco. 
Goffee,  BUgar-cane  (there  are  upward  of  30  sugar-milTs  in  the  state), 
vanília,  tobacco,  and  many  fíne  fruits  grow  in  profusion.  The  renon  is 
highly  mineralized :  gold,  silver,  and  copper  mines  predominate.  Of  the 
latter  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  mmes  are  near  TezitUlan  {Hotel 
Barron,  $2.50  to  $5  Am.  Pl.),  a  picturesque  and  veryancient  town  (pop. 
16,000)  near  the  bordér  line  between  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz.  The  Onyx 
quarries  of  the  state  are  celebrated  throughout  the  Repub.  The  district  of 
Tecali  produces  a  transparent  onyx  (comp.  p.  xcvi)  which  can  be  worked 
intő  sheets  of  extrémé  thinneas:  various  souvenirs  are  made  from  it  — 

f>aper-weight8,  knives.  fruit  groups,  penholders,  and  whatnot.  The  palm- 
eaf  mats  Xpetaiea,  Azteo^petlatl)  made  in  and  near  Puebla  are  among  the 
best  in  the  Repub.  The  mineraJ  Springs  of  Tehuacan  (p.  526)  are  cele- 
brated. 

58.  Excursions  from  Puebla. 

a.  To  thePyramid  of  Cholula  (8M.).  The  most  interest- 
ing spot  in  the  immediate  environs  and  the  only  one  to  which 
the  traveller  will  perhaps  be  willing  to  devote  much  time. 

By  taking  the  7.15  a.  m.  train  {División  de  Matamoros  on  the  Ferrocarrü 
Interoceánico,  14  kilóm.;  faré  Ist  cl.  42  c;  time  30  min.,  from  the  In- 
teroceanic  atation)  the  traveller  will  have  ample  time  to  visít  the  pyramid 
and  the  town  and  return  by  the  tram-cars  (fara  25  c.)  of  the  CompafiCa 
de  Tranvías  Luz  y  Fuerza  de  Puebla,  which  leave  the  Cholvla  plaza  at 
10.45  A.  M.,  and  reach  Puebla  about  noon.  (Terminus  near  the  Inter- 
oceanic  station.) 

The  rly.  train  runs  toward  the  N.  and  affords  inspiríng  views 
of  PopocatepeU  and  IztaccihuaU,  on  the  1.  The  valley  is  dotted 
with  ranches,  hamlets,  and  alsó  many  churches,  and  through 
the  lowlands  theré  winds  a  turgid  river  which  furnishes  power 
to  several  cotton  mills  on  its  bank.  Cholula  is  visible  in  the 
far  distance  (a  glistening  white  church  crowning  a  high  hill) 
as  soon  as  we  leave  Puebla.  3  M.  La  Union.  The  line  curves 
and  we  travel  eastward.  The  tile-covered  eh.  domes,  towers, 
and  lantems  of  Puebla  glisten  brightly  in  the  sun.  The  valley 
land  is  sown  to  wheat.  The  niins  of  an  old  aqueduct  are  seen 
on  the  1.  5  M.  Los  Arcos-  The  volcanoes,  which  dominate 
the  plain  liké  giant  sentinels,  seem  surprisingly  near.  The  view 
of  Popo  is  unobstructed  and  the  eye  embraces  the  great  mt. 
from  the  swelling  base  to  the  snow-clad  cone. 

8  M.  OholnlA.  The  town  spreads  out  back  of  the  rly.  statio^.  while 
to  the  immediate  1.  rises  the  ancient  hill.  Time  can  be  saved  by  mspect- 
ing  this  first.  ( Albeit  the  trams  pass  the  station  they  are  apt  to  be  crowded. 
and  the  traveller  will  only  be  sure  of  a  seat  when  taking  the  car  at  the 
terminus  beyond  the  plaza.)  We  jproceed  for  a  few  hundred  yards  along 
the  track,  tum  to  the  1.  and  begin  the  ascent  of  the  pvramid  (p.  619). 
The  retrospective  view  as  we  ascend  is  magnifícent.  Tne  valley  rooncl> 
about  is  very  fertile  and  is  under  high  cultivation.  The  principal  feature 
in  the 

Church  at  the  Summit  is  a  sraall  crowned  figurine  of  the  Virgen  de 
I08  Remedioa,  on  the  high  aitar.  Conspicuous  objects  are  the  votive 
o£FeringB  of  alleged  ailing  ones  who  have  been  miraoulously  oured  by  the 
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speoial  intervention  of  the  Virgin.  To  the  native  mind  the  next  most 
valuable  poasessions  are  the  four,  half  lif&-sÍ2e  polychrome  figures  (in 
the  newly  decorated  camarin^  at  the  rear  of  the  apse)  of  San  Alfonso 
Maria  de  Ltfforio,  8.  BuenaverUwat  S.  Bemardo  and  S.  Bemardino  de 
Sena.  (If  the  camartn  is  locked  call  the  aacritíán.  A  fee,  not  obligatory, 
of  26  c.  is  ample.)  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  fine.  The 
hill  itself  is  ailapidated,  and  the  unkempt  stairs  are  the  haunt  of  dogs* 
Jizards,  and  beggars.  The  time-eroded  ruins  of  other  pyramids  are  fea- 
tures  in  the  lanoscape.  About  i  M.  to  the  N.-W.  are  seen  the  many  squat 
domes  of  the  anoient 

Fianolaoan  Ohnroli  of  San  atlnrlal,  which  we  reaoh  by  foliowing  the 
Street  which  leads  from  the  rly.  station  to  the  pUua^  then  turning  to 
the  r.  The  eh.  stands  back  in  a  huge  yard  which  faoes  the  flaza  on  the 
E.  It  is  very  lar^e,  **and  the  extent  of  the  population  of  Cholula  in  the 
early  days  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  enormous  Cajnüa  Reál  was 
bulit  for  'overflow'  purposes.  It  is  exceedingly  plain  in  its  austere 
lines,  and  bears  evidence  of  the  Gothic  influences  that  werestrong  in  the 
early  period  of  Spanish-colonial  work.  The  apse,  in  particular,  is  of 
Gothic  character.  Above  the  main  entrance  is  the  insoription,  Iglesia 
Lateranenaia.  The  four  large  paintings  at  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  his^ 
altar,  representing  scenes  in  the  life  oi  San  Francisco,  are  by  Isauro  G. 
Cerr>arUe»,  and  date  from  1906.  The  ribbed  vauiting  of  the  huge  single 
nave  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  early  ecclesiastical  work.  At  the  r. 
of  the  entrance  is  a  Deacent  from  the  Öroaa,  of  good  color.    Date  and 

{>ainter  unknown.  Nőne  of  the  several  i^aintings  in  the  sacristy  are  worth 
ooking  at.  The  14  jpictures  representing  the  SlcUiona  of  the  Croaa  are 
chromos.  The  Spanish  inscriptions  near  the  main  entrance  refer  to  the 
celebration  of  the  third  centenary  (Oct.  28, 1894)  of  the  piacing  in  the  eh. 
of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  loa  Remedioa  the  so-called  miraculous  image  of  that 
aanla,  and  to  the  restoration,  in  1897,  of  the  Franciscan  eh.  The  old 
doors  are  unusually  massive  and  are  heavy  with  irón  bosses.  A  side  view 
of  the  eh.  with  its  massive  buttresses,  of  the  pol^^chrome  tiled  dome  and 
the  many  small  domes  of  the  adjoining  chapel,  is  interesting. 

Thb  Capilla  Rbal,  known  cűso  as  tne  C.  de  loa  Naturalea  (chapel  of 
the  natives)  and  as  the  C.  de  Ouadalupe,  flanking  the  main  eh.  on  tne  S., 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  ecclesiastical  structures  in  Cfiolida.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter believes  that  its  style  was  suggested  by  the  great  Mosque  of  Cördova 
(Spain).  The  vaulted  roof,  whi^  is  square  in  plán,  is  supported  by  64 
large  oolumns,  which  form  seven  naves  in  tum  surmounted  by  47  domes 
or  oávedaa.  The  latter  are  comparatively  modem,  as  the  originál  stnic- 
ture,  which  perhaps  dated  from  the  opening  years  of  the  17th  cent., 
feli  down  in  the  night  after  its  dedication.  Tne  enormous,  bare  interior 
possesses  fine  acoustic  properties.  A  number  of  mediocre  paintings  hang 
on  the  walls;  among  them  four  large  pictures  depicting  the  Apparüion 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guaacdupe  to  Juan  Diego.  The  huge,  carved  stone  stoup 
is  of  undoubted  antiquity.  (The  care-taker  of  the  chapel  dwells  in  the 
rear,  and  as  the  chapel  doors  are  generally  locked,  the  traveller  can  at- 
tract  attention  hyr  pounding  on  the  central  door.)  Between  the  Capiüa 
and  the  main  eh.  is  a  closed  chapel  called  the  Tercer  Orden  de  San  Fran- 
ciaco,  which  contains  nothing  to  interest  the  visitor. 

Hűtory.  The  history  of  Chcivla  centres  about  the  great  pyramid,  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  which  (says  Preacott)  is  unknown,  for  it  was 
found  there  when  the  Aztecs  entered  on  the  plateau.  "  It  had  the  form 
common  to  the  Mexican  teocaüia,  that  of  a*truncated  pyramid,  with 
its  four  sides  f acing  the  cardinal  points,  and  divided  intő  the  same  num- 
ber of  terraces.  Iti  originál  outlmes,  however,  have  been  effaced  by  the 
action  of  time  and  of  the  elements,  while  the  growth  of  shrubs  and  wild 
flowers,  which  have  mantled  over  its  surface,  give  it  the  appearance  of 
one  of  those  symmetrical  elevations  thrown  up  by  the  capnce  of  nature 
rather  than  by  the  industry  of  man.  It  was  here  that  the  god  Quetzalcoatt 
(p.  304)  paused  in  his  passage  to  the  coast,  and  passed  20  years  in  teach- 
ing  the  Toltec  inhabitants  the  árts  of  civilization.  It  was  in  honor  of  thia 
benevolent  deity  that  the  stupendous  mound  was  erected,  on  which  the 
traveller  still  gazes  as  the  most  colossal  fabric  in  New  Spain,  rivalling;  in 
cUmensions,  and  somewhat  in  form,  the  pyramidal  structures  of  ancient 
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Egypt.  The  hill  was  surznounted  by  a  sumptuous  edifíce  in  which  was  the 
image  of  thÍB  mystic  '  god  of  the  air '  with  ebon  features,  imlike  the  fair 
complexion  which  he  boré  upon  earth,  wearing  a  mitre  on  his  head 
waving  with  plumes  of  fire,  with  a  resplendent  coUar  of  gold  round  his 
neck,  pendants  of  mosaic  turquois  in  his  ears,  a  jewelled  sceptre  in  one 
hand,  and  a  shield  curiously  painted,  the  emblem  of  his  rule  over  the 
winds,  in  the  other.  The  sanctity  of  the  place,  hallowed  by  hoarv  tradi- 
tion,  and  the  magnifícence  of  the  tempie  and  its  services,  made  it  an 
object  of  veneration  throughout  the  land,  and  pilgrims  from  the  farthest 
comer  of  Anáhiuic  came  to  offer  up  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of 
QueUuücoaÜ.  Chólxda  was,  in  short,  what  Mecca  is  to  the  Mahometans 
or  Jerusalem  among  Christians:  it  was  the  Holy  City  of  Anáhvac. 

"The  religious  rites  were  not  performed,  however,  in  the  pure  spirit 
oríginally  prescribed  by  its  tutelary  deity.  His  altars,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  numerous  Aztec  gods,  were  stained  with  humán  blood;  and  6,000 
victims  are  said  to  have  been  annually  offered  up  at  their  sanguinary 
shrines.  The  great  number  of  these  may  be  estimated  from  the  aeclara- 
tion  of  Cortés  that  he  counted  400  towers  in  the  city ;  yet  no  temple  had 
more  than  two,  many-only  one.  High  above  the  rest  rose  the  'psnramid 
of  Cholula,'  with  its  und^ing  íires  flinging  their  radiance  far  and  wide  over 
the  capital,  and  proclaiming  to  the  nations  that  there  was  the  mystic 
worship  of  the  eood  deity  who  was  one  day  to  retum  and  resume  hi8 
empire  over  the  land.  Nothing  could  be  more  grand  than  the  view  which 
met  the  eye  from  the  area  on  the  truncated  summit  of  the  pyramid. 
Toward  the  W.  stretched  that  bold  barrier  of  porphyritic  rock  which 
Nature  had  reared  around  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  with  the  huge  Popocate- 
petl  and  IztaccikuaÜ  standmg  liké  two  colossal  sentinels  to  euard  the 
entrance  to  the  enchanted  region.  Far  away  to  the  E.  was  seen  the  conical 
head  of  Orizaba  soaring  high  intő  the  clouds,  and  nearer,  the  barren 
though  beautifully  shaped  Sierra  de  la  Mcdinche,  throwing  its  broad 
shadows  over  the  plains  of  Tlaxcala.  Three  of  these  are  volcanoes  higher 
than  the  highest  mountain-peak  in  Europe,  and  shrouded  in  snows  which 
never  melt  under  the  fíerce  sun  of  the  tropics.  At  the  foot  of  the  spectator 
lay  the  sacred  city  of  Chólida,  with  its  bright  towers  and  pinnacles  spark- 
ling  in  the  sun,  reposing  amidst  gardens  and  verdant  groves,  which  th&a. 
thickly  studded  tne  environs  of  the  capital.  Such  was  the  magnifícent 
prospect  which  met  the  gazé  of  the  conquerors,  and  may  still,  with  slight 
change,  meet  that  of  the  modem  traveller,  as  from  the  platform  of  the 
great  psnramid  his  eye  wanders  over  the  fairest  portion  of  the  beautiful 
plateau  of  Piiebla." 

"When  the  Spanish  conquerors  reached  this  point  on  the  march  to 
Mexico  fsays  Mr.  Baxter]  i  they  found  a  large  native  city  built  around  the 
pyramid,  and  for  somé  time  Cholula  remained  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
population  in  New  Spain."  It  was  claimed  by  Cortés  that  the  city^  con- 
tained  20,000  houses  within  the  walls,  and  as  many  more  in  the  environs. 
It  was  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  Indián  history  recorded  that  it 
was  founded  by  the  primitiye  races  who  overspread  the  land  before  the 
advent  of  the  Aztecs.  During  the  Aztec  Confederacy  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  flourishing  cities  in  the  country,  and  was  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  tne  Central  Plateau.  The  inhabitants  excelled 
in  various  mechanioal  árts,  especially  that  of  working  in  metals,  the 
manuf  acture  of  cotton  and  ^ave  clotli^,  and  of  a  delicate  kind  of  pottery, 
rivalling,  it  is  said,  that  of  Florence  in  beauty.  Though  conspicuous  for 
its  refínement  the  capital  was  evén  more  venerated  for  the  religioua 
traditions  which  invested  it.  It  was  the  scene,  in  1519,  of  a  terrific  battie 
between  the  Conauiaiadores  and  the  Cholvlana,  in  which  between  three 
and  six  thousand  of  the  latter  were  slain.  This  battie  is  referred  to  by 
historians  and  b^  the  Indians  as  the  "  massacre  of  Cholula."  ,(For  a 
detailed  description  consuit  Prescott's  Congueai  of  Mexico,  vol.  iit  cap. 
vii,  p.  21.) 

"In  due  course  Puebla,  only  8  miles  away,  became  a  great  city  and 
drew  to  itself  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Chólida^  which  to-day  looks 
as  if  it  must  have  one  church  for  at  least  every  one  hundred  inhabitants 

1  Spanish-Colonial  Árchiiecture  in  Mexico,  by  Sylvester  Baxter. 
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-the  domes  and  towers  rising  imposingly  on  every  haad  out  of  the 
3ctaDffuIar  mesh  of  streets  that  spread  away  before  the  beholder  who 
>ok8  qown  on  the  place  from  the  pyramid  summit. 
"This  pyramid,  tnough  a  pre-Columbían  stnicture,  has  an  interest  for 
le  i)re8ent  as  a  stnictural  site  for  one  of  the  most  notableof  the  hill-top 
ilgrimage  temples  that  are  commonly  found  crowning  an  eminence  in 
le  neignborhood  of  all  considerable  populations  in  the  oountry.  This 
)mbination  of  the  colossal  remains  oi  indigenous  religious  architecture 
ith  an  interesting  type  of  Spanish-Colonial  work  is  unique,  the  Pagan 
lin  making  a  formai  base  for  the  Christian  temple,  the  Church  of 
^ueétra  Seflora  de  loa  Remedios.  With  its  magnifieent  site,  its  stately 
roportions,  and  its  beautiful  great  dome  resplendently^  glittering,  cov- 
rea  with  glazed  tiles  (green,  white,  and  yellow)  the  scenic  efifect  is  somé- 
ling indescribably  superb.  Yet  the  church  has  been  so  radically  restored, 
oth  without  and  witnin,  that  it  has  been  robbed  of  all  charm  beyond 
lat  of  the  spectacular  ensemble,  which  must  always  continue  very  great. 
he  pyramid  itself  —  as  measured  by^  the  eminent  archaeologist,  Mr. 
doLj  F.  Banddier^  and  including  the  irregular  windings  that  probably 
:e  largely,  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  structure 
id  its  oonsequent  falling  away  intő  what  at  fírst  seems  to  be  an  almost 
lapelees  mound  of  earth  —  has  the  following  dimensions:  N.  side  1,000 
.;  E.  side  1,026;  S.  side  833;  W.  side  1,000.  The  lines  of  the  several  ter- 
ujes  are  clearly  discemible  and  su^gest  how  imposing  the  structure 
tust  have  been  m  the  old  times  y^hen  its  form  remained  perfect.  A  long 
inding  incUned  way  of  hewn  stone,  14  ft  wide,  constructed  by  the 
paniards,  is  the  present  means  of  ascent  to  the  summit,  where  the 
)mple  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  plateau  about  203  ft.  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
14  ft.  from  N.  to  S.  The  architectural  effect  of  this  commanding  space 
x>ut  the  church,  surrounded  by  a  handsome  balustrade  of  stone,  is 
ctraordinarily  g;pod  evén  in  its  present  dilapidated  condition.  When 
urefully  maíntamed  it  must  have  been  a  auperb  example  of  formai 
B8Ígn  ín  art  out  of  doors." 

On  certain  days  the  Choltda  markét,  which  flanks  the 
irge  tree-shaded  plaza,  is  veiy  animated.  Indián  women, 
escendants  of  the  Cholvltecs  of  old,  bring  many  home-made 
rticles  and  f resh  vegetables  (chief  among  the  latter  somé  fine 
>matoes  and  sturdy  onions)  here  for  sale  and  establish  their 
ímjjorary  stalls  in  or  near  the  building.  There  are  a  nmnber 
F  minor  churchesin  Cholidafhiit  they  will  not  repay  the  trav- 
ler  for  the  time  spent  in  visiting  them.  Retuming  from  Cho- 
da  by  the  tram-line  we  cross  a  íertile  country,  hilhr  in  places. 
ver  these  elevations  the  straining  mules  drag  the  loaded  cars 
ith  great  diíficulty.  One  or  two  old  Spanish  bridges,  with 
icturesque  ^ateways,  are  passed  on  the  homeward  tnp. 

b,  To  Athzco.  After  reading  the  following  delightful  de- 

jription  (by  Mr.  Frederic  R.  Guemsey)  of  a  journey  from 

vMa  to  AÜixco,  most  travellers  will  wish  to  aad  this  trip  to 

leir  itinerary.  (Trains  of  the  Interoceanic  rly. ;  same  line  that 

asses  through  Choltda.  Time  about  2  hrs.  Faré,  $1.38  Ist  cl. 

he  traveller  may  leave  Puébla  in  the  a.  m.  and  retum  by  an 

temoon  train*.  The  big  tree  of  AÜixco^  a  giant  Ahuehuete 

most  as  large  as  the  great  tree  of  TvU  (p.  536),  is  one  of  the 

)tractions  oi  the  town.) 

"The  new  section  of  the  Interoceanic  Railway,  connecting  CuavÜa 
ith  the  old  Matamoroa  line  from  Puébla,  offers  to  travellers  many  charms 
scenery,  and  delightful  views  of  the  tierra  calientet  always  attraotive 
dweUers  on  the  oool  tableland. 
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"It  ífl  all  down  grade,  ewula  abajo,  from  CtMuÜa  to  the  much  botter 
country  around  Atencingo,  Chietla,  and  the  famous  sugár  oountry  where 
ancient  McUamoros  reclines,  a  sultana,  beneath  a  sky  ardent  and  radiant 
with  the  sun  of  the  true  tropics.  .  .  . 

"The  oountry,  agriculturally*  is  very  old,  the  jplantations  of  cane 
dating  back  to  the  16th  century.  Miles  on  miles  oi  vividly  green  can&- 
fíelds,  other  miles  of  Indián  oom  in  serried  ranks  interminable;  here  and 
there  clumps  of  noble  palms,  and  alsó  of  great  organ  cacti,  that  vegetable 
marvei. 

"  Near  the  station  of  Pastor  are  enormous  rock  íormations  risins  to  a 
great  height  from  the  fiat  oountry;  one  in  particular  resembles  so  cTosely 
a  pyramid  that  it  only  needs  that  a  guide  Dook  shall  say  so  to  make  the 
tourist  believe  that  here,  at  last,  on  Mezioan  soil.  is  a  true  pyraxaiá.  In 
the  aftemoon  air,  all  vibrating^  with  the  heat,  the  purple  buik  of  the  gigan- 
tio  rock  seems  to  tremble  on  its  base.  It  is  a  reál,  natural  wonder. 

"Down,  and  ever  down.glides  the  train  over  the  smootfa roadbed, 
startiing  myriads  of  white  or  yellow  butterflies  which  rise  in  clouds  over 
fields  the  oolor  of  bumt  orange,  such  is  the  mass  of  flowers  of  that  now 
fashionable  hue.  The  tawny  orange  tint  of  the  foreground  contrasts 
artistioally  with  the  background  of  bright-green  cane,  while  far  away 
loom  up  the  deep  blue  mountains  liké  the  hiUs  of  Paradíse.  Here,  in  the 
early  Mexioan  autumn,  is  the  vast  panoráma,  and  feast  of  oolor  which 
Nature,  the  mighty  and  always  audacious  artist,  flin^,  rich  and  palpitat- 
ing,  on  her  infínite  canvas.  What  gradations  of  blue  m  the  sky  and  on  the 
hiUs,  what  shades  of  restful  preen,  and  what  pomp  and  slor^  of  jrellowl 

"You  involimtarily  exolaam:  *How  beautiful  is  the  Mexioan  landl' 
Lavish  is  the  color-feast,  and  if  man,  prosaioallv  intent  on  his  daily  busi- 
ness, fails  properly  to  appreciate  the  glories  of  unsurpassed  landsoapes, 
be  sure  the  high  gods  revei  in  it  all. 

"The  humán  element  is  present  —  the  peons,  brown  and  patient, 
toiling  in  the  fields;  the  white  man  on  his  horse,  perhaps  overseer,  admin' 
istraaor  or  feudal  lord  of  the  soil;  the  aotive,  bustling  railway  men,  and 
that  inevitable  oompany  of  station-platform  oommentators  whoj  the 
civilized  world  over,  stand  and  utter  their  inanities,  washed-out  jokes 
and  banal  observations  whenever  the  looomotive  draws  up  with  its  load 
of  passengers  at  Glacierville,  Alaska;  Chubuk,  Yuoatan;  üpper  Tooting, 
England,  or  Chietla,  Mexico. 

Venders  of  comeetibles  appear,  as  by  enchantment,  in  the  most 
unlikely  places.  Men  bumed  to  a  deep  bronzé  come  riding  up  to  the 
station  and  soon  are  seen  drínking,  with  grateful  appreciation,  from  cool 
bottles  full  of  red  groadla,  the  local  *fizz'  water,  sold  by  the  energetic 
train-boy,  who,  day  by  day,  travels  through  this  magio  land,  gorgeous  in 
ooloring,  and,  healthiíy  unoonscious  of  it,  peddles  newspapers,  *ao%uu 
gaaeoaaa*  fruit,  chiole-gum,  and  Spanish  novels. 

"Everywhere  the  *oinete,*  the  horseman  of  Mexico;  evervwhere  the 
distant  purple  mountains,  the  deep  blue  of  the  cloud-flecked  sky,  and, 
for  humán  chorus,  the  soft  voices  of  the  people  of  the  hot-country.  It  is 
pást  3  in  the  aftemoon,  and  we  have  reached  Matamoros^  where,  so  great 
IS  the  heat,  the  town  seems  to  waver  before  one's  gazé.  Palms  and  yet 
more  palms,  time-stained  ohurch  towers,  domes  that  |:litter  and  reverber- 
ate  the  white  rasns  of  the  sun;  tooHob  where  fountams  perpetuallv  sing 
amid  the  enclosed  exuberance  oi  tropioal  vegetation,  suodued  to  nouso- 
hold  decoration. 

"Evidences  of  the  prosperous  sugár  industry  abound;  the  hadenda 
buildings  are  extensive  and  numerous.  Despite  the  olimate,  man  has 
retained  suffioient  vigor  to  work,  and  so,  amia  the  bounty  of  nature,  has 
prospered.  ^ 

"  The  train  here  begins  to  climb  up  from  Herra  caliente  to  Hmra  tem- 
pUida,  and  we  pasa  oddly  named  stations  —  TateÜa,  Tepejorumbai  Chain- 
puaco,  etc.  Now  the  vegetation  becomes  less  luxuriant,  less  riotously 
prolific,  yet  the  orange,  the  lemon,  cofTee,  etc,  persist,  not  stnifl^ing 
with  a  chilled  and  niggard  soil,  but  with  the  genial  permission  of  kmdly 
nature. 

.    "Up,  and  ever  up,  till  the  vast,  noble,  and  opuloit  ViűUy  of  AÜixeo 
IS  reached,  a  famous  maisé  and  wheat  oountry,  with  many  a  huge  and 
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Jitely  hacienda  house,  lordly  in  its  proportions,  and  ^ving  proof  pal- 
a,ble  of  the  great  wealth  accumulated  by  the  seigniorial  ownera  of  the 
>il.  Water  abounds  in  this  fortunate  valley  —  water  everywhere,  rush- 
ig  down  the  channels  carved  out  for  it  centuries  ago,  for  the  irrigation 
^stem  here  was  the  work  of  the  early  Spaniards.  There  is  wealth  po- 
intial  and  actual  in  fertile  soil  and  abounding;  water.  So  here  are  lux- 
ry,  culture,  and  all  that  makes  for  the  flowermg  of  humán  life,  in  the 
tcienda  house.  The  humán  plánt  thrives  here  as  well  as  wheat  and 
laise. 

"Afar  ofiF,  to  the  left,  the  towers  and  domes  of  a  highly-placed  city 
ppear,  ancient  AÜixco,  the  seat  of  humán  settlement  long  before  the 
paniards  came.  Note  the  curious  pyramidal  cerrüo  of  San  láigwd  be- 
ind  the  little  city.  The  picture  with  the  movement  of  the  train,  ad- 
ances  to  meet  you.  It  is  very  unique,  very  strange,  this  city  dating 
Bkok,  as  a  home  of  white  men,  to  the  16th  century,  a  place  wholly  Span- 
h  in  its  architectural  suggestion. 

"  Up  intő  the  city  by  tranvia ;  the  place,  most  surprisingly,  gains  in 
icturesqueness  by  closer  view.  Surely  an  exception  to  tne  rule  that 
íBtance  lends  enchantment,  etc.  We  lodge  at  La  Concordia  Hotel,  kept 
y  a  Don  Rámán,  with  a  semi-German  restaurant  attached.  Big  and 
'.en  ventüado  is  the  hotel,  and  soon  to  undergo  reforms  and  improve- 
lents. 

** AÜixco  means  'the  Place  above  the  Waters,'  and  here  is  water  in 
^undance,  aa  in  Romé  and  Havana.  Water  everywhere,  and  notably 
iishing  from  a  mediseval  fountain  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Fopulation  about 
},000,  the  people  friendly,  aervicial,  or  obiiging,  and  the  plaoe  govemed 
imirably  well  by  D(fn  IgncLcio  Machorro,  jefe  politico,  who  banishes 
eggars,  tramps  and  thieves,  and  who  carriesa  'big  stick'  for  evildoers. 
he  local  ratero  goes  to  Yucatan  or  Valle  Nációnál;  the  loafer  must  fínd 
ork  or  emigrate,  and  so  there  is  peace,  and  you  need  not  watch  your 
ockets  or  luggage. 

"Climate  is  a  golden  mean  between  the  heat  of  CuauÜa  and  the  cool- 
Bss  of  Pu^la.  It  is  a  climate  muy  parejo,  or  evén,  all  the  year  round. 
he  air  has  a  delicious  quality  and  yet  not  debilitating.  Physicians  in 
ÚB  region  recommend  it,  and  when  AÜixco  comes  to  be  better  known 
;  will  need  a  half-dozen  hotels. 

"In  the  orchards  of  the  outskirts  one  fínds  coffee  trees,  mangoes, 
ranges  and  limes.  The  little  lanes  are  shady,  and  one  may  ride  through 
lem  at  midday,  quite  cool.  The  time  will  come  when  people  from  the 
ity  of  Mexico  wili  buy  up  the  little  orange  and  coffee  places  of  the  poor 
eople  here,  and  build  themselves  winter  villás.  AÜixco  has  an  elevation 
1 1,686  metersas  compared  with  the  2,240  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  yet  here 
rows  coffee  and  here  flourishes  the  orange. 

"Curious  and  peeping  'Old  Popo'  looks  down  intő  the  streets  of  At- 
xco  from  behind  the  cerrüo  of  San  Migud  töpped  by  a  little  white  chapel. 
[1  all  this  region  one  cannot  escape  Popo.  The  volcano  sometimes  seems 
ve  miles  away;  it  is,  I  believe,  somé  sixteen  miles. 

"AÜixco  is  in  the  modem  movement.  It  is  no  dead-and-alive  town 
m^idly  dreaming  the  dream  of  the  Middle  Áges.  And  yet  a  most  ar- 
stic  and  satisfying^  little  city,  fuU  of  color  and  of  horsemen  in  charro 
ress,  and,  laté  at  night,  one  is  awakened  by  the  revelers  retumins  from 
:)me  baüe  de  conűama,  or  degante,  as  often  happens.  Feminine  AÜixco 
i  apparently  always  dancing.  A  cheerful  place,  and  kindly  people. 
*v^la  is  only  two  hours  up  the  railway,  and  so  the  City  of  Mexico  is  but 
evén  and  a  half  hours  away.  Here  is  a  coming  winter  resort,  picturesque, 
lild  of  climate,  and  near  by  healing  waters." 

\g.  From  Puebla  viá  Tehuacan  to   Oazaca  City 

(thence  to  the  Big  Tree  of  Tide,  and  the  Ruins  of 
Mitla). 

From  Fnelila  to  Gazaoa,  228  M.  Ferrocarrü  Mexicano  dd  Sur,  1  train 
laily  in  12  hrs.  Faré,  Ist  cl.,  $11.  Round  trip  (good  for  15  days) 
il5.    (Mexico  City  to  Tehuacan  and  retum,  vi&  Puébla,  Ist  cl.  $16. 
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Time  limit,  15  days.  There  is  a  through  PuUman  car  from  Mex.  City  to 
Tdiuacan  over  tne  Interoceanio  line.  Excursion  tiokets  Mex.  City  to 
Oaxaca  and  ret.  with  a  time  limit  of  lő  days,  $25.40.  Consult  the  rly. 
folders  or  the  Guia  Oficial.)  For  the  convenience  of  through  passengers 
the  trains  of  the  Mex.  So.  Rly.  leave  from  the  Interoceanio  Station  at 
PuMa.  (The  Mex.  So.  Station,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Mexican  Rly.,  is 
about  2  sQuares  to  the  W. ;  reached  by  following  the  Tercera  Calle  Benito 
JuareZt  wnich  passes  in  front  oi  the  station.)  Rly.  restaurant,  meals 
á  la  carta.  A  number  of  small  restaurants,  and  the  store  of  the  Sonora 
News  Company  (newspapers,  magazines,  etc.)  are  to  be  found  opposite 
the  station,  in  the  Calle  Benito  Jnarez. 

The  journey  from  Puebla  to  Oaxaca  is  picturesque  and  interestins. 
with  inspiring  mountain  scenery,  beautiful  vaUeys  sprinkled  with  old 
Spanish  churches,  bridges  and  colonial  relics,  and  magnifícent  snow- 
orowned  volcanoes  nearly  always  in  view.  Best  views  from  the  left  side 
of  the  train.  The  line  sweeps  down  from  a  high  point  on  the  Mexican 
Plateau  to  the  tropical  zone,  then  back  through  many  winding  cafions 
(over  4i%  grades)  to  the  tropical  highlands;  traversing  fields  of  ripen- 
ing  sugar-cane,  coffee-estates,  Mts.  and  plains,  and  i>assing  picturesque 
hamlets.  The  entire  region  is  fraught  with  memories  of  the  Spanish 
conquiatadores,  and  many  of  the  customs  of  the  simi>le  inhabitants  are 
those  that  were  in  vogue  when  Heman  Cortés  and  his  bold  raiders  fírst 
entered  the  land.   (The  Mex.  So.  is  operated  by  the  Natl.  Rlys.  of  Mex.) 

Puebla,  see  p.  508.  The  train  runs  toward  the  S.-E.,  across 
a  fáirly  levél  country  which  slopes  gently  upward.  Numerous 
arroyos  —  the  beds  of  rvishing  torrents  during  the  rainy  season 
—  intersect  the  plainS;  which  are  fertile  and  produce  several 
crops  yearly  of  wheat,  corn  and  alfalfa.  The  views  of  Popo 
ana  its  mate  on  one  side,  and  the  towering  Malintzi  on  tne 
other,  are  grand.  The  retrospective  view  of  Pttebla  de  lo8 
Angeles j  with  its  hőst  of  tiled  church-domes  glistening  in  the 
sun,  is  very  attractive.  The  remains  of  many  old  Spanish 
masonry  brídges  are  seen.  The  white-walled  hadendas  bear 
a  look  of  thrift  and  comfort.  8  M.  Chachapa  (7,413  ft.).  The 

Eicturesque  old  yellow  eh.  which  surmounts  the  hill  on  the  1. 
as  a  tiled  Mvdéjar  dome  that  smacks  strongly  of  Persian  in- 
fluence.  This  is  the  forerunner  of  many  churches  that  dot  the 
country,  and  advertise,  by  their  polychrome  tiled  towers  and 
domes,  the  20  or  more  potteries  which  the  Dominican  friars 
established  in  and  TneairPuehla  about  the  year  1600.  Comp.  p.  Ixx. 
11  M.  Amozoc  (7,593  ft.),  the  highest  point  onthe  Íme,  is  a 
poor  town  with  several  small  churches  in  a  highly  cultivated 
region.  The  hot  milk  sold  by  the  Indián  women  at  the  station 
is  apt  to  be  mixed  with  the  excellent  mt.  water  with  which  the 
region  is  favored.  The  wool  from  the  many  sheep  which  browse 
in  the  neighborhood  is  made  intő  the  bright-hued  sarapes  and 
blankets  used  by  the  natives.  The  arroyos  with  which  the 
'  country  is  f urrowed  are  f ringed  with  the  spiky  plants  of  the 
piiíj't^e-producingmaguey  (p.lxxxiii).  The  ploughs  used  by  the 
natives  are  of  the  type  popular  in  Egjrpt  thousands  of  years 
ago.  16  M.  Santa  Rosa  (7,521  ft.).  A  fine  plain  stretches  away 
from  the  station.  A  few  friable  red  tiles  for  roofs  are  made  in 
the  neighborhood.  18  M.  Trés  Jagueyes  (7,530  ft.)  with  several 
native  brick-kilns.  A  fine  rangé  of  hills  marks  the  horizon  on 
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the  1.  We  cross  a  broad  plain,  with  rich  black  soil,  given  ov^r 
to  the  cultivation  of  maguey  plants. 

23  M.  Tepeaca  (7,353  ft.)  A  atraggling  town  in  the  centre  of  Maguey- 
(dea.  Of  the  half-dozen  or  more  churches  visible  from  the  train,  the  huge 
square  one  (near  the  centre  of  the  town)  is  the  most  picturesque.  It  is 
in  the  Early  Francisean  Style  (comp.  p.  cxxix),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  order  of  Cortés,  about  1530.  The  pointed  turrets  show 
traces  of  Gothic  influenoe.  The  interior  contains  nothing  that  would 
interest  the  traveller.  Tamalea  are  a  specialty  with  the  Indián  women 
who  sell  comestibles  at  the  station.  In  tne  outskirts  of  the  town  are  somé 
niinous  Spanish  bridges  and  the  remains  of  an  old  military  highway, 
made  soon  after  the  Conqueet.  As  we  proceed  southward  the  valley 
broadens  and  the  twin  volcanoes  sentinel  it.  Scrub  trees  become  a  part 
of  the  landscape  view.  For  somé  distance  the  line  sweeps  across  the 
valley,  then  it  enters  an  arid,  rocky,  hilly  region.  The  few  patches  of 
arable  land  between  the  hills  are  sown  to  wheat.  The  rails  curve  round 
to  the  1.  and  we  descend  to  lower  levels.  The  landscape  improves  and 
the  view  broadens.  Above  the  tops  of  the  eucalyptus  and  Peruvicm  pep- 
per-treee  rise  many  eh.  spires  and  domes.  Mony  aloes  reraain  untapped 
(p.  Izxxiii)  hereabout,  and  the  tall,  flowering  stalks  resemble  graceful 
young  trees.  Com  thrives  at  the  lower  levél,  and  broad  müpas  are  fea- 
tures  of  the  landscape. 

34  M.  Rosendo  Marquéz  (6,737  ft.),  in  a  tree-dotted  valley. 
Point  of  departure  for  the  Ferrocarrü  de  San  Marcos  á  Huajua- 
pam  de  Leoríj  which  .runs  hence  through  several  small  and 
uninteresting  towns  to  75  K.  Mucio  Martinez.  Another  line 
(Línea  de  AcaJtzingo)  runs  to  the  near-by  town  (J  hr.)  of  AccA- 
zingo, 

The  fine  Pico  de  Orizaba  is  now  a  conspicuous  and  inspiring 
feature  in  the  landscape.  The  trend  of  the  line  is  steadily 
downward,  and  the  air  becomes  warmer.  40  M.  Tecamor 
chalco  (6,602  ft.),  at  the  base  of  a  hill  (cab  to  the  town  25  c.)  to 
the  1.  of  the  station.  Of  the  several  churches,  the  one  nearest 
the  station  is  the  most  interesting,  — a  relic  of  Spanish  colonial 
days.  The  line  curves  to  the  r.  and  traverses  a  pretty  valley 
green  with  com,  wheat  and  maguey.  Tall  hills  delimn  the 
horizonon  the  r.  and  1.  48  M.  Las  Animas  (6,563  ft.).  —  54  M. 
Tlacotepéc  (6,469  ft.)  in  a  region  of  palmettos,  nopal,  organ  and 
candelabra  cacti  (p.lxxxi).  The  small  town  croucnes  behind  the 
hill  (surmounted  by  a  church)  at  the  r.  The  view  recalls  cer- 
tain  bits  of  Tuscany.  We  continue  toward  the  S.  across  a  dry 
valley  hemmed  in  by  hills  and  dotted  with  scrub  trees.  Far  to 
the  1.  is  descried  an  ancient  eh.  of  cathedral-like  proportions, 
evidently  standing  alone  on  the  broad  plain.  The  tall  yuccas 
which  rise  from  the  straggling  forest  of  mesquite  are  of  unusual 
size.  Deep,  rocky  valleys  choked  with  cacti,  flocks  of  goats 
tended  by  ragged  goatherds,  dry  arroyos  flanked  by  tall  wil- 
lows,  and  occasional  müpas  artificially  irrigated  are  features 
of  the  coimtry.  The  white  cone  of  Orizaba  towers  high  above 
the  environing  hills.  We  pass  the  nondescript  stations  of 
65  M.  Tepaneco  (6,042  ft.)  and  74  M.  Carnero  (5,640 ft.).  As  we 
approach  TehuacaUj  the  valleys  tícke  on  a  richer  aspect.  íTaci- 
mdoB  dot  the  landscape;  hobbled  burros  forage  amid  the 
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alfalfa  fídds.  The  spires  of  Tehuacan  are  visible  on  the  1.  — 
79  M.  Tehuacan  (5,408  ft.),  see  below. 

Tehuacan,  —  The  town  lies  about  ^  M.  to  the  1.  of  the  station.  Tram- 
cars  meet  trains.  Faré  6  c.  Cabs  to  the  hotels,  25  c. ;  within  the  town,  50  c. 
the  hr.  Trunk  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii) ,  25  c.  A  branch  rly.  connects  Te- 
hxuuxLn  with  Eaperama  Station^  on  the  Mex.  Rly.  (Rte.  62,  p.  484),  and 
travellers  enteríng  Mexico  through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  will  find  this  the 
shortest  route  to  the  springs.  The  tríp  across  the  hilly  country  is  interest- 
ing.  Consuit  the  G^ia  OficicU  for  time  of  trains. 

ttOtels  (comp.  p.  zlvii;  no  omnibuses).  Hotel  Mexico  (in  the  town  of 
Tehuacan)  92  to  $4  a  day,  Am.  Pl.  Baths  50  c.  Hotel  El  Biego,  at  El  Riego 
Springs  (about  1  M.  from  the  town) ;  native  management;  $3  to  $4,  Am.  Pl. 
Baths  50  c.  The  grandiloquent  allurements  in  certain  of  the  hotel  adver- 
tisements  are  to  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  salt.  Come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing  with  the  hotel  manager  regarding  rates,  baths,  breaMasts,  etc. 
Demand  good  food,  and  scrutinize  hotel  bilis  before  paying  them.  Take 
nothing  for  granted,  and  arrange  details  and  charges  before  engaging  rooms. 
Only  cold  swimming  baths  are  free.  The  tram-cars  which  ply  between  the 
riy.  station  and  El  Riego  hotel  are  much  cheaper  than  the  carriages.  If  pos- 
sible  consuit  someone  who  has  beenat  Tehuacan  before  planning  an  exten- 
sive  stay. 

The  Springs,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  are  scattered  oyer  the 
adjacent  country.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  similar  in  composition  to 
the  Carl^bad  (Bohemia)  waters,  and  efficacious  in  liver  and  kidney  dis- 
orders.  Tehuacan  is  f  requently  spoken  of  as  the  Carltbad  of  Mexico^  and 
the  spot  is  a  popular  resort.  Át  the  largest  spring  (which  has  a  capacity 
of  about  3,250  gallons  per  minute)  upward  of  20,000  bottles  of  water  are 
prepared  and  shipped  daily.  The  San  Loremo,  Cruz  Roja,  and  othera* 
are  popular  brands:  15  c.-25  c.  the  bottle. 

Tehuacan  (in  the  state  of  Puébla),  with  a  pop.  of  8,000,  the 
Capital  of  the  distríct  of  the  same  name  and  called  Tehuacan 
de  las  Granadas  (from  the  fine  pomegranates  which  grow  in  the 
neighborhood),  stands  near  the  base  of  a  rangé  of  tall  hills 
in  a  region  where  considerable  wheat  is  grown.  A  pecul- 
iarity  of  the  district  is  the  number  of  swif  t  streams  which  race 
from  the  adjacent  mountains  and  tra verse  the  country.  The 
water  is  impregnated  with  limestone,  and  during  countless 
ages,  it  has  left,  in  certain  of  the  old  channels,  deppsits  of  lime 
which  make  the  beds  resemble  a  segment  of  artifícial  drain 
pipe.  Many  fine  fruits  grow  roundabout,  and  a  specialty  of 
the  town  is  a  sweet  paste,  a  species  of  Turkish  delight,  flavored 
with  quince,  cocoa-nut,  pear,  almond,  etc.,  and  sold  (at  25  c.) 
in  astonishingly  thick  wood  boxes.  The  small  round  boxes, 
resembling  thoseof  the  Celaya  dulce  (p.  131),  rangé  in  price 
from  3  to  12  c.  The  town  proper  is  devoid  of  special  interest. 
The  several  old  churches,  —  El  Carmen,  La  Parroquía,  San 
Francisco,  etc, — with  their  polychrome  tiled-domes,  are  chiefly 
interesting  from  an  architectural  viewpoint.  There  are  a  few 
pleasant  walks  in  the  neighborhood,  but  outside  the  town  the 
country  is  a  bit  sandy.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Carhbad 
in  name  only.  Its  principal  fame  rests  in  the  curative  power 
of  its  waters,  and  its  visitors  usually  seek  physical  rather  than 
mentái  relief. 
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Aa  we  proceed  southward  from  Tehtuxcant  the  rly.  traces  a  wide  curve 
to  the  1.  and  half  circles  the  town.  Ón  the  r.  the  land  drops  away  and 
affords  broad  vistas  of  rich  valleys  crossed  and  re-cross^  by  narrow, 
swiftly-ruiming  streams.  The  train  sweeps  round  another  wide  bead  to 
the  r.,  then  proceeds  due  S.  before  trending  again  toward  the  1.  Severid 
fine  horse-shoe  curves  are  features  of  this  bit  of  track.  For  several  küó- 
mdroa  the  line  zig-zags  to  and  fro  in  search  of  a  properly  graded  exit  to 
lower  country,  and  the  tele^raph  line  takes  a  short  cut  acroas  the  fíelds 
and  joins  the  rly.  at  88  M.  /iá  Huerta  (4,762  ft.)  on  a  fiat,  alkaline  plain, 
bounded  on  the  I.  by  a  tall,  odd-looking  hill  which  the  winds  and  raáns 
have  eroded  intő  a  lortress-like  form.  We  keep  company  with  this  hiU 
for  several  miles,  crossing,  meanwhile,  strips  of  land  which  present  a  pic- 
tűre  of  desolation. 

92  M.  Sanchez  (4,496  ft.).  The  date-paJms  make  pretty  vistas  in  an 
otherwise  jejune  landscape.  We  sweep  steadily  downward  over  many 
reverse  curves.  The  views  become  more  tropical,  and  palms  are  con- 
Stant  features.  Here  and  there  a  solitary  eh.  snows  a  red  or  a  tiled  dome 
above  the  trees.  99  M.  ParUzingo  (4,080  ft.).  103  M.  San  Sébaatián  (3,769 
ft.).  Far  to  the  1.  is  an  old  eh.  with  a  yellow  tiled  dome,  and  hard  by, 
a  dependent  chapel.  alsó  tiled.  The  twin  towers  of  the  eh.  are  capped 
with  greemsh-gofd  tiles  that  produee  a  handsome  effect  in  the  sunught. 
We  traverse  a  wide,  arid  plain  with  racing  clouds  of  dúst,  then  haciendas 
where  groups  of  horses  and  mules  are  usually  trampline  and  winnowing 
grain.  As  we  approach  112  M.  Venta  Salada  (3,178  ft.)  the  line  dips 
sharply  and  crosses  a  deep  gorge  spanned  by  a  steel  bridge.  Clumps  of 
bananas  are  seen,  and  wide  fíelds  of  sugar-cane  stretch  away  from  the 
station.  Cones  of  crude  püonciUo  (sugár)  in  sacks  are  piled  high  on  the 
station  platform  awaiting  shipment.  The  land  slopes  abruptly  to  a  deep 

Sorge  on  the  r.  We  sweep  round  to  the  1.  and  traverse  cane-fíelds  and 
usty  plains  dotted  with  the  omnipresent  cacti.  The  hillsides  are  cov- 
ered  with  many  huge  specimens  of  organ  and  candelabra  cacti.  A  wild 
country  with  impressive  scenery.  120  M.  AZáama  (3,000  ft.),  amid  cane- 
fields,  about  haífway  between  Puébla  and  Oaxaca.  We  descend  a  nar- 
row valley  to 

121  M.  San  Antonio  (2,578  ft.)  amid  cane,  bananas  and  other  sub- 
tropical  plants.  Sugar-mills  are  features  of  the  landscape.  The  train 
soon  enters  a  rocky  resdon  of  canons  on  whose  sides  rise  splendid  speci- 
mens of  organ  cacti.  The  tall,  single  stems  of  these  bizarre  plants  are 
particularly  attractive,  aa  are  the  manv  nopal  and  candelabra  varieties. 
A  brawling  mountain  brook  rushes  through  the  gor^  {El  caüon  dd 
Rio  Salado).  127  M.  Mexía  (2,292  ft.}  in  a  wild  mt.  ravme  seen  best  from 
the  r.  of  the  train.  The  birds,  the  nver  {Rio  San  Antonio),  the  floweis 
and  the  atmosphere  are  very  tropical.  We  descend  the  gulch  over  many 
twűts  and  curves  and  aoross  steel  bridges.  After  threading  a  series  of 
tunnels,  the  train  rushes  along  the  edge  of  high  cliffs  with  huge  over- 
hanging  rocks,  seen  to  fine  advantage  from  the  rear  platform.  The 
scenery  is  very  striking.  The  gigantic  balanced-rock  at  this  point  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  bits  on  the  road.  The  composition  oi  the  hills  is 
volcanic  detritus  mixed  with  huge  boulders,  the  whole  suggesting  the 
glacial  epoch.  We  enter  the  state  of  Oaxaca  (see  p.  541).  139  M.  Teoh- 
maváea  (1,869  ft.)  in  a  produetive  fruit  region.  Native  women  offer  bas- 
kets  (25  c.)  of  cirudaa  (a  species  of  plum)  for  sale.  The  valley  broaden^ 
and  exposes  fine  com-fields  to  view.  We  cross  a  narrow,  plunging^  river 
in  a  wide,  sandy  bed,  over  a  long  steel  bridge.  The  scenery  agam  be- 
comes  wild  and  picturesque.  146  M.  Quiotepéc  (1,767  ft.),  the  lowest 
point  on  the  line,  is  a  poor  station  in  a  tropical  setting.  The  rly.  con- 
tinues  to  wind  through  the  cafion,  which  is  aflame  with  fine  flowering 
trees.    157  M.  Cuicaüán  (1,948  ft.). 

160  M.  Tomellin  (2,013  ft.),  from  which  the  ravine  derives  its  name. 
Rly.  restaurant,  meals  $1.  The  line  flanks  (on  the  r.)  a  barranca  traversed 
by  a  shallow  river  {El  Tomeüin)  with  high  mts.  on  the  1.  We  climb  the 
grade  over  many  sharp  curves,  following  the  course  of  the  river, 
which  hereabout  has  necessitated  expensive  masonry  work,  rip-rap  and 
the  liké.  During  the  rainy  season,  the  stream  rushes  through  its  re- 
stricted  banks  with  a  roar  that  is  awe-inspiring.  Beyond  the  new  station 
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of  OrgO'naí  we  cross  the  ravine  on  a  single  span  steel  brids^,  and  traverse 
terraces  beneath  overhanging  gránité  balconiés.  In  this  region  somé 
notable  engineering  feats  have  been  accomplished  at  enormous  expense. 
The  caőon  narrows  and  we  cross  and  re-cross  the  river.  Tall  clumps  of 
bamboos  grow  in  the  warm  pockets  of  the  bottom-lands.  172  M.  Al- 
moloyaa  (3,447  ft.).  182  M.  Santa  Catarina  (4,359  ft.)>  with  many  banana 
trees.  This  region  is  celebrated  for  many  fine  fruits;  notably  the  mamey, 
mangó,  orange,  fig,  papaya,  chirimoya,  etc.  Orchids  are  features  of  the 
tall  trecs.  The  scenery  becomes  less  varied.  192  M.  Párián  (4,890  ft.)- 
We  climb  steadily  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  hills,  crossin^  a  number  of  high 
bridges.  The  hillsides  are  dotted  with  palmettos,  with  palm-leaf  fans 
in  embryo  on  their  thin  branches.  At  this  point'the  persistent  river  has 
been  diverted  from  its  natural  channel,  through  artincially  made  stone- 
tunnels,  cut  at  great  expense.  The  masonry  side  walls  that  protect  the 
tracks  are  elaborate  ana  costly. 

200  M.  Laa  Sedaa  (6,304  ft.)>  another  high  point,  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
cline  intő  the  caűon,  and  whenoe  we  descend  by  gentle  gradients  intő 
the  beautiful  Oaxaca  VcMey.  Telixüahuacca  Siding.  208  M.  Huitzo 
(5,520  ft.)  with  an  old  eh.  (on  the  1.)  and  a  gable  roof  —  unusuai  in  eh. 
architecture  in  Mexico.  The  station  is  a  snipping  point  for  charcoai 
(made  in  the  near-by  hills)  and  for  the  beautiful  Etla  onyx  (p.  xcvi)  quar- 
ried  a  few  küómetros  to  the  E.  The  line  descends  and  sweeps  across 
broad  plains  carefully  cultivated  and  dotted  with  churches.  Suchilgui- 
tongo  Siding.    Magdaléna  Siding. 

216  M.  Etla  (5,382  ft.).  An  old  aqueduct  is  visible  on  the  1. ; 
crowning  the  hill  is  a  big  eh.  with  a  peaked  roof.  The  plciza 
and  markét  of  the  town  he  between  the  station  and  the  main 
Street.  222  M.  Hacienda  Blanca  (5,179  ft.),  a  white-walled 
farmhouse  at  the  1.  of  the  station.  We  approach  Oaxaca 
through  a  fine  valley  threaded  by  the  Atoyac  River,  which 
flows  along  the  south-west  edge  of  the  city  between  green 
hills.   228  M.  Oaxaca,  see  below. 

6o.  Oaxaca  City. 

Oaxaca.  —  Arrlyal.  Tram-cars  of  the  F.  C.  Urbano  y  Agricola  de  Oaxaca 
meet  trains;  7  c.  to  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  The  city  terminus  is  oo  the 
N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  whence  all  the  hotels  are  within  easy  walking 
distance.  Cab  to  any  hotel  or  residence  50  c.  The  express  department 
of  the  railway  delivers  trunks  (50  c.  for  a  médium  size  and  75  c.  for  a 
large  one).    Oaxaca  city  time  is  10  min.  ahead  of  rly.  time. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Chavez  (Pl.  C,  3),  Sec&nd  CaUe  Libertad 
5^.  American  management;  $2  to  $10  a  day,  Ám.  Pl.  (best  rooms,  on  2d 
floor  front).  —  Hotd  Francia  (Pl.  B.  3),  j2«  Caüe  de  Abril,  6.  $1.60  to  $4, 
Am.  Pl.  Fr.  cuisine.  —  Hotd  Nációnál  (Pl.  C, 3),  Alameda  Leon^  $1.50  to 
$4»  Am.  Pl.  There  are  several  other  hotels,  and  iif  the  traveUer  should  fail 
to  find  lodgment  at  any  of  those  mentioned,  he  may  ask  the  manage- 
ment  to  direct  him  to  the  next  best. 

OabS:  principal  stand  at  the  PUua  Mayor  (Pl.C,  3),  with  others  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Within  the  city,  $1  an  hr.;  double  on  feast- 
days.    Distances  in  Oaxaca  are  short. 

Post-Offloe  —  in  the  Palacio  Federal  (Pl.  C,  3),  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cathedral.  Open  from  8  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  from  3  to  10  p.  m.  Uncalled- 
for  letters  are  posted  on  a  printed  slip  near  the  entrance.  Telagrapll- 
Ofttoe  in  the  same  building.  Oaxaca  is  a  city  of  many  holidavs,  on  most 
of  which  the  P.  O.,  banks,  telegraph-oflice,  etc,  close.  Consult  the  news- 
papers  or  the  hotel  manager. 

Oonanls:  American,  French,  Danish,  Austrian,  Swedish.  Germán  and 
English.  As  oíüce  locations  are  apt  to  change,  the  traveUer  is  referred 
to  the  Directorio  de  la  Ciudad  de  Oaxaca^  usuaily  on  filé  at  the  ohief  hoteto. 
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Banks,  where  Letters  of  Credit  may  be  cashed:  —  Banco  ^acional  de 

Tlie  Branoll  Llne  to  Taviclie,  Viá  (2  Kilóm.)  Sanla  Anita;  5  K.  Xoxo; 
7  K.  San  laidro;  11 K.  Jalpam;  13  K.  Zaachila;  17  K.  La  Trinidad;  20  K.  La 
Ciénega;  23  K.  ZimaUán;  26  K.  San  Nicolás;  28  K.  SanPablo;  40  K.  OcoÜán; 
47  E.  Gueheache  and  55  K.  Taviche  nins  daily  trains.  Consuit  the  Guia 
Oficial. 

The  Ferrooaxrll  do  Oazaca  á  EJntla  (Station,  cor.  lOa  Calle  de  Abril 
&  C.  Moctezuma,  Pl.  C.  5)  runs  daily  trains  to  (10  K.)  Trujano;  13  K.  Coy<h- 
tepéc;  15  K.  Zorita;  19  K.  Mantecón;  21  K.  La  Soledad;  24  K.  Teruel;  38  K. 
Ocotíán;  50  K.  -San  Jósé;  55  K.  San  MaHin;  60  K.  El  VergdVolOK. Bjutla, 

Oaxaca  (pronounced  wah-Zid^-cah),  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  the  Indián  Hrmxyacac  —  "a  place  co vered  with  trees"  — 
chief  city  of  the  state  oí  Oaxaca,  5,067  ft.  above  sea-levei,  with 
a  population  of  40,000,  was  changed  in  1872  to  Oaxaca  de 
Juarez,  in  honor  of  Benito  Pablo  Jiuirez  (p.  338).  It  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  and  interesting  cities  of  the  Repub.,  with 
tram-cars,  electric  lights,  telephones,  and  a  progressive  admin- 
istration.  As  a  rule  the  older  houses  are  low,  massive  and 
earthquake-resisting,  with  a  more  pronounced  Spanish-Moorish 
cast  than  those  of  many  other  Mexican  cities.  Certain  of  the 
dwellings  evén  are  fortress-Uke  in  character  —  signi'fícant  sur- 
vivals  of  the  days  of  political  unrest.  The  fine  portales  (which 
flank  the  Zócalo)  are,  after  those  of  Merida,  among  the  most 

{)icturesque  in  the  country.  A  small  army  of  hucksters,  pubhc- 
etter  writers  (evarigelistas)  and  peddlers  pursue  their  voca- 
tions  beneath  their  grateful  shade.  Oaxaca  is  the  leading 
industrial  and  commercial  centre  of  the  state,  and  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  minor  towns  of  Eila  de  Santiago ,  NochixÜáriy  Asuri' 
dárif  Villa  Alvarez,  Heróica  EjvÜa  CrespOy  Tlacolula  de  Ma- 
tamoroSy  Tehuante'pec  and  Salina  Cruz,  The  most  frequented 
section,  and  the  focus  of  the  city  life,  is  the  shady,  doubleptea 
of  which  the  Cathedral  is  the  commanding  feature.  A  good 
miUtary  bánd  plays  in  the  plaza  on  certain  evenings  (and 
Sunday  momings),  and  the  cloister-like  portales  and  the 
shadea  walks  of  the  parks  are  then  brilliant  and  animated 
expressions  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Oaxaquefíos.  Saturday,  the  mar- 
két day  of  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood,  is  one  on  which 
the  visitor  may  obtain  the  best  views  of  the  native  life  and 
customs.  The  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  Indians  one  sees  here  are 
usually  imdersized,  and  there  is  considerable  goitre  among 
the  women.  Not  all  of  them  speak  Spanish,  and  in  their 
efforts  to  oyercome  its  lingual  difficulties  their  intonation  and 
pronímciation  remind  one  strongly  of  that  of  the  Cantonese. 

The  wool  sarapes  made  by  these  Indians  on  primitive  looms  at  their 
homes  are  desirable  and  serviceable  souvenirs.  They  vary  widely  in 
quality  and  price:  the  good  ones  cost  $25  and  upward,  the  cheap  ones 
írom  $8  to  $15.  The  Indians  bring  them  to  markét  on  Saturdays  and 
always  ask  much  more  for  them  than  they  expect  to  receive.  The  finer 
sarapes  are  usually  bought  up  by  brokers  who  ship  them  to  the  well- 
known  dealers  in  antiques  m  Mexico  City.  From  these  dealers  the 
traveller  can  usually  seiect  from  a  wider  variety  (as  the  Indians  some- 
times  bring  only  one  or  two  in  for  sale)  and  get  better  quality  and  value 
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as  there  are  "tricks  in  the  trade,"  and  the  makers  sometimes  stoopto 
deception.  The  best  grades  (usual  size  5  by  6  ft.)  are  of  close  texture  and 
dyea  withlasting  vegetable  colors.  The  tonrist  should  see  to  it  that  his 
purchaaes  are  not  moth-eaten,  are  closely  and  evenly  woven,  of  regula- 
tion  size,  and  are  not  made  heavy  by  bemg  moistened.  Fine  blue-and- 
white  aarapes  are  the  rarest  and  best.  Unless  closely  watched  the  In- 
dians  will  substitute  poor  articles  for  good  ones.  The  hand-wrought,  gold 
fíligree  jewellery  maae  and  wom  by  the  Miztecan  and  Zapotecan  women 
is  often  purchased  by  travellers  as  souvenirs.  The  quality  of  the  gold  is 
usuiűly  24  karát ;  pnces  vary  according  to  the  value  placed  on  her  pos- 
sessions  by  the  wearer.  Other  attractive  eurios  are  the  embroidered 
huipűes,  made  and  wom  by  the  Mazateca  Indians  of  Oaxaca  state. 

Hlstoxy.  The  town  was  founded  in  1486  by  somé  soldiers  of  the  Mexi- 
can  Emperor  ÁhuizoÜ,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  journey  from  the  highland 
capital  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  founded  a  fórt  here  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atoycx  River.  Because  of  the  apparently  inexhaustible  deposits 
of  gold-ore  in  the  vicinity,  the  district  became  popular  and  populous. 
and  the  in  vading  Spaniards  so  found  it  in  1521.  From  that  date  it  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  conguistadores,  for  after  its 
defínite  occupation  by  Diego  de  Ordaz,  a  lieutenant  of  Cortés,  it  became 
a  favorité  Spanish  stronghold.  The  Mixtec  and  Zapotec  Indians  did  not 
permit  the  conciuest  to  be  facile,  and  history  records  many  sanguinary 
strug^les  with  tne  Spaniards.  It  was  not  until  after  the  complete  sub- 
jugation  of  Tenochtitlán  that  Cortés  was  able  to  send  a  considerable  force 
to  subdue  the  inhabitants  and  open  through  their  possessions  a  route  to 
the  southem  sea.  Early  in  1522  Gomalo  de  Sandoval,  with  35  horse,  200 
Spanish  troopers,  and  a  swarm  of  Indián  allies,  advanced  southward  and 
encountered  the  Mixtecas  near  Mitla.  Somé  weeks  of  guerrilla  warfare 
ensued,  then  the  discomfíted  Indians  retired  toward  Tehuarúepec,  and 
the  Spaniards  and  their  allies  founded  the  towns  of  El  Marquesado,  San 
Martín,  San  Jüan  Cfuipulte^^ec,  and  others.  In  1524  the  cavaliers  Jüan 
Cedaflo  and  Hernando  tíadajóz  named  the  growing  settlement  Antequera 
(from  the  old  Roraan  town  of  Antequera  la  Vieja,  in  Andalucia),  and  by 
a  decree>of  Charles  V,  dated  July  6,  1529,  it  was  made  a  civdad  and  was 
called  Oaxaca.  The  same  edict  created  Heman  Cortés  Marquis  of  the 
VaUey  of  Oaxaca,  and  granted  him  an  immense  tract  of  adjacent  land 
called  later  La  Marquesada  —  the  marcjuisate.  "  Thereafter  Cortés  was 
known  generally  as  the  Marquis,  and  this  dignified  title,  when  used  with- 
out  the  name  of  the  individual,  has  been  always  appropriated  in  the  colo- 
nies,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  Cortés,  as  the  title  of  Admiral  was  to 
Columbus." 

The  first  convent  was  established  here  in  1529  by  Fray  Gomalo  Lucero. 
The  Oaxaca  diocese  dates  from  1530,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  four 
created  in  New  Spain.  Coincidently,  a  Papai  Bull  confirmed  the  found- 
ing  of  the  town.  An  old  chronicle,  dated  1532,  says  Oaxaca  possessed  "  fíve 
hundred  Castilian  families  of  pure  blood  without  an  African,  a  Jew,  or  a 
Türk  among  them.  It  is  a  Bishop's  seat  (the  first  Bishop  was  Jüan  Lojpez 
deZárate.  appointed  in  1530),  not  very  big,  yet  a  fair  and  beautiful  city 
to  behold,  which  standeth  three  score  leagues  from  Mexico  (city)  in  a 
pleasant  valley."  Great  religious  activity  was  shown  between  1549  and 
1575,  the  Spanish  friars  establishing  160  churches  in  as  many  villages. 

Another  writer  speaks  of  this  ancient  bishopric  as  a  "  triple  vale,  tre- 
foil  in  shape,  with  the  capital  city,  Oaxaca,  at  its  stem.  From  the  N.  a 
broad  river  leads  intő  the  Valley  of  Etla,  through  a  billowy  sea  of  corn- 
fields.  This  river  turns  S.  as  it  reaches  the  city,  and  runs  toward  the  Pa- 
cific, through  the  Valley  of  Ejulla :  while  the  third  vale,  known  as  Tla- 
colula,  trends  westward.  Whichever  way  the  éye  may  wander,  the  view 
is  bounded  by  hills.  The  city  itself  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  as  it  slopes 
toward  the  river,  a  broad  flat  plain  of  stone  buildings,  above  which,  every 
few  squares,  are  thrust  up  domes  and  towers  of  cnurches  and  convents. 
From  the  hills  immediately  above  the  city  of  Oaxaca  one  looks  down 
upon  a  fair  scene:  smooth  and  verdant  fíelds  of  cane  and  com,  dotted 
with  white  stone  haciendas  and  with  Indián  hamlets  springing  up  at  the 
baae  of  every  hill."  A  great  cholera  epidemic  in  183.3  killed  one  eighth 
of  the  population  of  the  city,  among  them  two  brothers  and  the  father 
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of  President  Porfirio  DicuSt  who  passed  his  childhood  (house  in  the  Calle 
de  la  SoUdad)  here. 

Oaxaca  has  always  been  eminently  Spanish  and  intensely  Catholic. 
When  Migud  Hidalgó  declared  (in  1810)  for  Independence,  ne  was  vio- 
lently  denounced  by  the  Bishop  of  Oaxaca  as  an  "instrument  of  Satan." 
This  cierical  worthy  so  inflamed  the  public  imagination  that  when  two 
of  Hidalgó' 8  aides  (Seflores  Armenta  and  Lopez)  came  (in  the  guise  of 
pedlers)  to  get  the  trend  of  events,  they  were  seized  and  executed  — 
their  decapitated  heads  being  publicly  exposed  in  the  street  where  they 
were  captured.  The  present  CáUe  de  Armenta  y  'Lopez  is  a  relic  of  the 
ghastly  occurrence.  The  revólucionarioa  retaliated  promptly,  and  when 
the  royalist  officer  General  Jósé  Maria  Regvles  and  several  of  his  foUowers, 
known  to  feel  bitterly  toward  the  cause,  were  captured,  they  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  identical  spot  where  Hidalgó' s  émissaries  were  shot.  There- 
after  the  city  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  struggles.  The  patriot  Joaé 
Maria  Mardos  entered  the  place  through  the  marqiieaada  (wher^  the 
Mex.  So.;Hly.  station  now  stands)  Nov.  24,  1812,  and  after  a  sharp 
struggle  in  the  streets  captured  the  city  with  its  military  stores. 

The  Climate  of  Oaxaca  is  almost  perfect;  the  average  temperature  is 
70°  Fahr.,  and  Government  Weather  Bureau  statistics  show  that  it  va- 
ries  but  about  13°  during  a  year.  The  rains  are  regular,  and  the  rainfalls 
(about  33  inches)  usually  occur  between  June  and  November. 

Oaxaca  possesses  many  churches,  certain  of  them  with  decorations  un- 
liké  those  of  other  cities  of  the  Repub.  Át  the  head  of  the  city  churches  is 

The  Oathedral  (Pl.  C,  3),  facing  the  Alameda  León  and  flanking  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  founded  in  1553  and  completed  ín  1730  at  a  cost  of  S2,000,- 
000.  It  has  been  bombarded  and  pillaged  so  many  tímes  that  it  is  now 
but  a  simulacrum  of  its  former  greatness.  The  fíne  pictures,  altars  and 
other  decorations  which  once  adomed  it  have  disappeared;  those  re- 
maining  have  but  little  more  than  a  passing  interest  for  the  traveller. 
The  generál  plán  of  the  building  is  similar  to  that  of  Mexico  City:i  a 
nave  and  four  aisles,  two  of  the  latter  closed  and  occupied  by  14  newly 
decorated  and  uninteresting  chapels.  After  the  usual  Spanish  custom, 
the  nave  is  occupied  by  the  coro  in  the  front  part,  and  then  by  the  crujía 
or  way  of  the  cross,  and  the  high  altar.  Beyond  the  latter,  in  the  apse, 
is  the  AÜar  de  los  Reyes.  Against  the  wall  of  the  choir,  facing  the  main 
entrance,  is  the  Altar  of  El  Seüor  dd  Perdón,  the  Lord  of  Pardon.  The 
handsomely  decorated  Chapd  of  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  Giuuialupe  (at  the 
E.  end)  is  attractive.  Architecturally,  the  eh.  has  been  much  miured  by 
the  recent  thoughtless  innovations  that  have  sacrificed  much  of  the, 
charm  of  antiquity,  so  that,  as  a  whole,  the  edifíce  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  interest.  Happily  the  beautiful  faoade  remains  intact,  en- 
riched  by  somé  remarkably  good  sculpture  by  an  unknown  artist  — 
work  probably  of  the  17th  century. 

Of  the  number  of  paintings,  antique  and  modem,  in  the  eh.  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  are  two  in  the  Sacristt,  one  an  Aaaumption,  at- 
tributed  to  Migud  Cabrera  (comp.  p.  cli),  and  the  other  a  Triumph  of 
the  Virgin^  possibly  hyJtian  Correa  (p.  cxlix)  or  Criatóbal  de  Vülalpando 
(p.  cxlix).  Near  the  entrance  to  the  sacristía  is  a  curious  closet  let  intő 
the  side  wall  of  the  aisle  and  protected  by  an  irón  grill,  behind  which  is 
a  half-dozen  or  more  brass  busts  of  santos,  chief  among  them  San  Frarír 
ciaco  de  A  sis,  S.  Ignacio,  S.  Dominico,  etc.  The  two  huge  allegorical  paint- 
ings to  the  r.  and  1.  of  the  main  entrance  are  by  Marcial  de  Santaeüa  and 
date  from  1726.  The  coro  contains  nothing  of  interest.  The  two  sets  of 
wheel  bells  that  hang  from  the  E.  end  are  quaint.  The  organ  is  of  Euro- 
pean  origin  and  dates  from  1907. 

Four  squares  N.  of  the  Cathedral,  and  farsurpassingit  in  interest,  is  the 
unique  Monastery  and  Ohnroh  ot  Santo  Dommgo  (Pl.  C,  2),  one  of  the 
largest  conventual  structures  in  the  Repub.,  founded  in  1575  and 
completed  a  century  later  at  a  cost  (which  may  be  doubted)  of  13  millions 
of  pesos.  It  is  related  that  when  the  eh.  was  begun  there  was  available 
only  two  peaos  and  a  half  to  start  the  work  with.  Because  of  the  frequent 
and  sometimes  violent  earthquakes  in  the  VaUey  of  Oaxaca,  the  edifíce 
was  given  a  fortress-like  massiveness,  consequently  the  monastery  and 
its  eh.  have  passed  comparatively  uninjured  through  many  shocks  of 
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extraordinary  severity.    Many  of  the  chiselled  stone  saníoa  haye  been 

Í'oggled  and  toppled  from  their  niches  in  the  fagade,  and,  owiug  to  the 
act  that  the  eh.  has  been  often  used  as  a  fortress,  its  massive  walls  are 
Bcarred  by  shellfi.  _  It  was  ruthlessly  plundered  and  devastated  by  the 
French  troops  during  the  French  Intervention,  who  pulled  down  somé 
of  the  interior  walls  and  desecrated  the  chapels.  It  is  alsó  related  that 
Bome  of  the  fine  paintings  by  Concha  were  valued  by  the  iconoclastic 
vandals,  who  appropriated  them  solelv  for  their  canvas;  to  obtain  this, 
they  pounded  and  washed  clear  the  fabric  of  the  pictures.  More  than 
once  the  sumptuoüs  cti.  has  been  used  as  a  stable,  while  a  large  portion 
of  the  beautiiul  reredos  of  the  high  altar  went  as  kindling-wood  for  the 
soldiers. 

The  ehurch,  together  with  the  monastery  which  extends  baek  of  it, 
occupies  a  space  oT  over  Ő5Ö  ft.  Twenty-one  small  irón  angels  on  pedestals 
guard  the  huge  stone  and  brick-paved  átrium,  which  Ls  enölosed  by  a 
time^stained  irón  reja.  The  brown,  weather-beaten  faiadé  is'now  badly 
defaced.  A  hőst  of  swallows  (golondrinas)  have  piastered  their  mud  nests 
beneath  the  ridges  of  the  campanarioa,  which  in  turn  are  covered  with 
white  and  blue  tHes.  The  quaint  wire  work  on  the  main  doors  is  inter- 
esting. In  the  room  at  the  base  of  the  r.  tower  the  aacristán  has  a  small 
workshop  where  he  weaves  dress-cloth  strips  much  sought  by  the  credu- 
lous  Indián  parishioners,  who  attribute  special  qualities  to  them  on  ac- 
coxint  of  their  being  made  in  the  ehurch. 

"The  interior  [says  Mr.  Baxter]  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Mexico 
—  indeed  the  most  superb  example  of  Baroque  decoration  in  the  country . 
The  walls  and  the  great  barrel-arched  ceiling  are  covered  in  every  part 
with  heavily  gilded  ornament  and  polychrome  sculpture  in  high  relief. 
The  effect  is  one  of  indescribable  splendor.  The  scheme  of  decoration  in 
the  domed  vauit  ing  of  the  organ-loft  ceiling  may  be  compared  to  an 
enormous  tree,  extending  in  all  directions  its  branches  and  its  innumer- 
able  leaves  of  gold,  between  which  appear  the  busts  of  saints,  dirainish- 
ing  in  size  as  the  height  increases,  until,  at  the  apex,  only  the  faces  are 
shown." 

This  bizarre  idea  is  carried  out  on  a  smaller  scale  on  the  vaulted  ceiling 
above  the  main  entrance,  below  the  loft,  where  34  fígures,  including  the 
búst  of  the  Santísima  and  many  bunches  of  grapes,  hang.  as  it  were,  in 
the  branches  of  this  odd  genealogical  tree  of  tne  Blessed  Virgin.  Flank- 
ing  the  single,  tile-paved  nave,  are  eleven  lateral  chapels,  enclosed 
within  screens  of  wrought  irón,  but  connected  by  an  interior  pasillo. 
The  largest  and  fínest  chapel  is  that  of  the  Virgen  dél  Rosario  (the  Virgin 
of  the  Kosary).  This  chapel  is  in  itself  a  spacious  temple,  with  its  choir, 
its  independent  sacristy,  and  its  towers.  In  splendor  the  interior  vies 
with  the  main  eh.  Every  square  foot  of  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  main 
eh.  carry  Moresque  decorations,  and  the  arches  in  the  clipped  transepts, 
and  the  pendentives  in  the  rear  of  the  pre^nterio,  are  decidedly  Alham- 
braic  in  character,  with  a  tendency  toward  heraldic  design.  A  hőst  of 
polychrome  santoa  in  low  relief  adom  the  over-elaborated  ceiling  above 
the  high  altar,  prominent  among  them  the  búst  of  San  Gregorio  Magnó , 
author  of  the  Gregorián  chant  widely  used  in  Mexican  chtirches.  The 
portrait  in  the  S.  transept  (the  work  of  Lieoano)  is  that  of  Don  Jüan 
Lopez  de  Záraié,  first  bishop  of  the  Oasaca  diocese.  That  in  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  of  Don  Eulogio  G.  Gülow,  the  first  archbishop  of  Oaxcua. 

"The  originál  high  altar  was  an  elaborate  affair  of  carved  and  gilded 
wood,  made  in  Mex.  City,  and  transported  at  enormous  expense  over  the 
long  and  difücult  route  to  Oaxaca.  It  was  decorated  in  ou  paintings  by 
Andrea  Concha  (p.  cxlv),  and  installed  in  1612,  but  was  replaced  by  a  yet 
more  elaborate  afifair  in  1681,  the  originál  paintings  and  somé  of  the 
images  being  retained.  This  second  altar  was  destroved  in  the  War  of  the 
Reform,  and  later  still  it  was  proposed  to  scrape  tne  walls  clean  of  the 
heavy  ornament  for  the  sake  of  the  gold  contained  therein.  This  vandaN 
ism  was  evén  begun,  böt  happily  it  was  stopped  before  it  proceeded  far 
enough  to  do  irreparable  harm.  So  the  ma^ifícent  interior  remains  one 
oi  the  great  architectural  spectacles  of  Mexico." 

The  present  high  altar  is  a  modest  structure  enclosing  a  silver  open- 
work  caaket  in  a  glaas  case,  guarded  by  four  gilded  angels.  A  small  figure 
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of  Christ  on  the  Oross  is  the  central  object.  On  a  marble  tablet  at  the 
right  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  following  inscription,  in  Spanish: 

'*  This  aanctuary,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  most  notable  in  America, 
tvas  erected  hy  the  Dominican  Fathers,  who  finished  the  work  of  construction 
early  in  the  17th  eenlury.  In  the  19th  cent.  the  high  cUtar  was  destroyed  and 
the  church  was  closed  40  years,  during  which  time  it  suffered  lamentable 
deíerioraiion.  The  íUustrious  and  most  reverend  Archbishov,  Dr.  Don 
Etdogio  G.  GiUow,  with  the  helv  of  the  Oaxaca  people,  repairea  and  redeco- 
rated  it,  and  on  Nov.  2d,  1902,  consecraied  it  to  the  Honor  and  Glory  of 
Christ  the  Redeemer.*' 

The  inscription  at  the  1,  of  the  entrance,  beneath  a  lifenaize  polychrome 
and  blinded  fígure  of  the  Virgin  upholding  a  cross,  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
words  of  King  Solomon,  Third  Book  of  Kings,  Chapter  VIII: 

"  Oh  Lord!  Most  High  God!  Look  upon  this  thy  temple  with  clement  eyes. 
Hearken  to  the  supplications  which  we  make  thee  and  which  thy  children  wHl 
máké  thee  in  the  succession  of  time  when,  laden  with  their  offerings  and  their 
tears,  they  come  to  implore  thy  pardon  for  their  sins,  to  lament  their  mis- 
fortune,  to  pray  for  rain  for  their  crops,  to  invoke  thy  aid  against  plague  and 
hunger  in  the  days  of  thy  just  punishment. 

"  íj^/i«n  strangers  from  far  countries  comehitherattractedby  thegreatnesa 
of  thy  name;  when  those  who  dottbt,  those  who  faltér,  and  those  who  suffer 
enter  this  holy  place,  hear  íhem  Lord;  showerupon  them  thy  kindneseand  thy 
mercy." 

The  convent  at  the  E.  end  of  the  eh.,  now  the  Comandaneia 
Müitarj  is  roofed  with  massive  vauiting  throughout.  Originally 
it  was  as  elegant  as  it  was  substantiaT,  richly  decorated  in  its 
enormous  dormitoríes,  handsome  cloisters  and  corridors, 
grand  courts,  and  extensive  gardens  with  fountains,  basins,  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  On  its  sequestration  after  the  Reform 
Laws  it  was  converted  intő  a  barrack. 

The  huge  Church  of  La  Soledad  (Pl.  B,  3),  reached  by  several  flights 
of  stone  steps  from  ihe  Ave.  de  la  Independencia,  W.  of  the  Cathedral, 
is  a  massive  example  of  old  Colonial  archítecture  with  a  well-preserved 
Baroque  facade  carved  in  brown  stone.  It  contains  a  localiy  ceiebrated 
image.  La  Virgen  de  la  Saledad  (crowned  with  great  solemnity  in  1909), 
to  which  miraculous  healing  powcrs  are  attributed.  The  Iglesia  de  los 
NiEVES  (Pl.  D,  3),  in  the  E.  part  of  the  city,  facing  the  Calle  Félix  Diaz, 
is  very  old  and  very  quaint,  with  an  odd,  squat  dome  and  many  flying 
buttresses.  Waxen  samts  stand  about  the  interior,  and  their  attitudes 
recall  those  of  figures  in  a  wax-works  show.  There  is  an  old  stone  foun- 
tain  near  the  entrance.  About  five  squares  higher  up  the  street,  toward 
the  N.,  is  the  Iglesia  de  los  Dolores  (Pl.  E,  3),  a  nondescript  structure 
devoid  of  interest.  Adjoining  the  markét  in  tne  upper  part  of  the  town, 
facing  the  prim^a  Calle  las  Pascuas,  is  the  Church  of  El  Carmen  (Pl. 
C,  2),  called  aUo  (upper),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Carmen  Ch.  (Pl.  C ,  3), 
facing  the  Avenida  mordos,  which  is  known  as  el  bajo  (lower).  Further 
down  toward  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the  Ave.  Independencia,  is  the 
curious  old  green-stone  Church  of  San  Fblipe  (Pl.  B,  3),  now  but  a  tot- 
tering  relic  of  former  magnificence.  It  contains  several  noteworthy 
Churrigueresque  altars  and  an  elaborate  reredo  in  the  same  style.  The 
Church  of  La  Compaííia  (Pl.  C,  4),  at  the  S.-W.  end  of  the  Zócalo,  has 
been  remodelled  out  of  its  former  interest.  The  Ch.  of  San  Jüan  de  Diós 
(Pl.  C,4),  opposite  the  Mercado  Porfirio  Diaz,  is  the  chosen  shrine  of  the 
Indians,  and  contains  a  number  of  oizarre  paintin^  relating  to  episodes 
of  the  religious  conquest  which  succeeded  the  military  invasion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Here  may  alsó  be  seen  a  number  of  portraits  of  the  friars 
wnose  life  work  was  associated  with  the  early  history  of  Oaxaca.  Other 
churches  of  minor  importance  are  the  Parroquía  dd  Sangre  de  Cristo, 
Guadálupe,  San  Felipe,  San  Agustin,  etc.  The  Episcopal  Methodist 
Mission  maintains  a  Methodist  Church  in  the  city. 

The  rambling  Palacio  db  Gobierno  dbl  Estado  (Pl.  C,  4),  which 
flanks  the  S.  side  of  the  Zócalo,  dates  from  Sept.  16,  1877,  and  contains 
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but  little  to  interest  the  visitor.  The  Palacio  Fedbral,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Cathedral,  adjoins  the  fine  new  Instituto  de  Ciencias,  which  houses 
the  State  Library.  In  the  archives  of  this  are  somé  interesting  old  docu- 
ments  (in  Spanish)  relating  to  the  Spanish  Conguest,  and  to  the  early  hist- 
tory  of  the  region.  In  this  building  is  alsó  the  Mubeo  del  Estado  (state 
museum)  with  an  interesting  collection  of  Indián  relics.  Open  all  day, 
free.   Closed  on  Sundays  and  public  holidays. 

The  Parqüe  Llano  del  Patrocinio  (called  lÁano  and  alsó  Parque 
Benito  Juarez),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town  (Pl.  D,  1),  is  a  pretty,  semi-wild 
spot  with  several  fountains  and  somé  fine  trees  and  flowers.  In  the  centre 
is  a  handsome  bronzé,  hfe-size  statue  of  Benüo  Juarez  on  an  attractive 
pedestal,  fashioned  architecturally  after  the  style  of  the  Mtíla  ruins.  The 
fallen  and  broken  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  patriot,  and  to  which  he 
points,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Archduke  Mdximüian.  The  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  rear  of  the  statue  advises  that  the  monument  was  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  Firsi  Reformer,  by  the  city  council,  during 
the  administration  of  Govemor  Martín  Gonzalez,  and  that  coincidently 
the  name  of  the  park  was  changed  to  Benito  Jvarez.  At  the  top  of  the 
park  is  a  bronzé  statue  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot  Migud 
Hidalgó  y  Coslilla.  The  dates  refer  tohis  birth,  his  battlesior  liberty,  and 
his  death.    The  stone  lions  (curious  attitűdé  for  roaring  lions)  which 

Snard  the  entrances  to  the  paseo  are  by  local  sculptors.  Facing  the 
athedral  is  the  Alameda  de  León,  with  a  bronzé  statue  to  General 
ArUonio  de  León  (b.  1794,  d.  1847),  erected  by  the municipality  in  1886. 
Ezcnrslons.  1.  To  the  Oerro  del  Fortín  de  Zaragoza  (Pl.  A,  2).  a 
hill  (350  ft.  above  the  city)  to  the  N.-W.,  15  min.  waík  from  the  Flaza 
Mayor.  Proceed  W.  to  the  Caüe  Crespo,  thence  N.  to  its  intersection  with 
the  stairs  (17  short  flights  and  17  landings)  which  lead  to  the  Calzada 
Juarez,  near  the  top.  The  colossal  bronzé  statue  (wt.  15  tons)  of  Benito 
JuareZj  which  crowns  the  hill,  is  the  work  of  A .  Cencetti,  and  was  cast  in 
Romé  in  1891.  On  the  book  which  the  Indián  President  holds  in  his  hand 
is  the  word  Reforma.  The  view  from  the  esplanade  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  is  fine  and  is  well  worth  the  climb.  The  tall  hill  directly  in  front 
(to  the  S.)  is  Monie  AWan.  The  river  which  winds  around  its  E.  base  is 
the  Atoyac.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of  mountain  and  valley  land,  and 
the  many  streets,  houses,  and  churches  of  the  city,  are  all  spread  out 
below  liké  a  relief  map.  San  Pahlo  Gueletao,  where  Juarez  was  born,  lies 
behind  the  hills  at  the  N.-E.  Mitla  reposessome  25  M.  to  the  E.  The  rly. 
to  Mexico  City  is  seen  stretching  away  to  the  W.  Flowers  and  trees  are 
being  planted  on  the  hillsides,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  this  elevated 
spot  a  popular  resort.  At  the  suromit  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  in 
which  IS  a  weather-beaten  French  culverin  (cidebrina)  with  the  name 
Liege  and  the  date  1854  —  a  relic  of  the  French  invasion  of  1864-67. 

2.  Monté  Albán  (Pl.  A,  5),  7  M.  to  the  S.-W.  A  good  walker  can  make 
the  trip  easily  in  a  day.  Horse  for  the  round  trip  $1.50.  Part  of  the  road 
is  good  for  bicycles.  Unless  the  traveller  is  interested  in  archseological 
remains,  the  journey  will  hardly  repay  him.  The  levél  hill-top  shows 
evidences  of  having  been  the  centre  of  a  considerable  population  in 
ancient  times.  There  are  rock-carvings,  the  remaias  of  tortresses  and 
whatnot.  The  view  is  attractive,  but  an  almost  equally  comprehensive 
viata  may  be  had  from  the  Cerro  del  Fortln,  and  with  less  exertion  and 
expenditure  of  time. 

3.  The  suburban  town  of  San  Fdipe  dd  Agua  (St.  Philip  of  the  water), 
4  kilóm,  to  the  N.  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same  name.  Tram-<;ars  at 
frequent  intervals.  On  certain  days  —  particularly  All  iSouls  Day  (Dio 
de  muertos)  —  a  curious  Indián  ceremony,  called  the  Wedding  of  SkdelonSt 
is  witnessed  by  several  thousand  visitors  from  Oaxaca  and  the  surround- 
ing  country.  Other  picturesque  towns  in  the  environs  are  XoxocoÜán, 
San  Jüan  ChapvUepec,  Tlalixtac  and  Tide  (see  p.  536). 

6i.  Excursion  to  the  Ruins  of  Mitla. 

The  Rnlns  of  Mitla,  among  the  most  interesting  and  most  accessible 
of  the  Mexican  ruined  cities,  are  well  deserving  of  a  visit.  They  lie  about 
25  M.  S.-E.  of  Oaxaca  City^  in  the  town  of  San  Pablo  Müla.  A  day  and  a 
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half  ia  usually  given  over  to  the  trip  (which  caa  be  planned  to  the  beat 
advantage  with  the  help  of  the  hotel  manager),  but  where  the  traveller 
is  limited  for  time  it  can  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  provided  one  can  get 
a  good  team  of  horses.  This  means.that  one  should  start  from  the  hotel 
at  5  A.  M.,  do  the  outward  trip  in  5-6  hrs.,  devote  an  hour  to  the  inspeo- 
tion  of  the  ruins,  another  to  lunoheon  and  rest,  and  return  in  the  aiter- 
neon.  (A  branch  of  the  Mez.  So.  Rly.  is  under  construction  and  should  be 
oompleted  early  in  1911.  The  outward  trip  can  then  be  made  in  1  hr.  and 
the  round  trip  in  one  forenoon,  at  much  less  ezpense.)  Saddle-horses,  by 
the  day,  $1.50.  Stabling  and  provender  in  Hotel  Quero,  at  MiUa,  70  c. 
Unless  the  traveller  knows  the  road,  and  speaks  somé  Spanish,  he  will  do 
well  to  take  one  of  the  stable  or  hotel  boys  as  a  guide*  Usual  fee,  Sl»  in 
addition  to  horse  hire.  The  regular  charge  for  a  vehicle  (which  includes 
the  services  of  a  driver,  stabling  charge,  etc,  at  MiÜa)  varies  from  $10 
for  a  single-seated,  2-wheeled  cárt  (known  as  a  volanta),  with  just  room 
enough  for  the  traveller  and  his  driver,  to  $18  for  a  double-seated 
cabriol^  (with  room  for  two  and  a  driver),  and  $25  for  a  via-á-vis  which 
will  hold  4  persona  and  a  coachman.  The  two  latter  vehicles  are  pro- 
tected  by  topa.  The  economical  traveller  may,  by  expressing  hia  wian  to 
the  hotel  manager,  become  one  of  a  party,  and  tnus  reduce  the  expense. 
If  there  is  no  prospective  traveller  in  the  hotel  at  which  one  ia  stopping, 
ask  the  manager  to  inquire  at  the  other  hotels.  One  may  avoid  the  jolting 
over  the  cobble-paved  streets  of  Oaxcuia  by  taking  the  tram-carof  the 
Ferrocarrü  Oaxaca  y  Oriente  line  to  Santa  Maria  dd  Tvle  (1  hr.,  faré  37  c.) 
and  await  the  vehicle  there.  The  hotel  proprietor  will  alsó  phone  to  TlaeO' 
Ivla  and  have  a  vehicle  come  to  meet  the  traveller  at  Tule.  The  cars  leave 
Tvle  every  2  hrs.  Oaxaca  time.  The  city  terminus  of  the  car-line  is  at  the 
Mercado  Porfirio  Diaz^  just  S.-W.  of  the  PUiza  Principal.    It  would  be  a 

Seedy  cyclist  who  wo^ld  essay  a  second  joumey  over  the  highway  to 
iila.  In  the  Tule  Valley  the  road  is  smootn  and  the  going  is  good,  but 
f uUy  t  of  the  highroad  is  poor.  A  good  walker  can  make  the  outward  trip 
in  7  hrs.,  visit  the  ruins  by  twilignt  of  the  same  day,  and  return  at  his 
leisure  the  dav  following.  He  will  be  able  to  register  many  pleásant  im- 
pressions  of  the  Indians  and  their  country  life  tnat  will  be  impossible  on 
a  quick  trip  over  the  road.  At  present  parts  of  the  road  are  not  practi- 
cable  for  automobiles. 

The  quaint  and  commodious  Hotel  of  Don  Félix  Qubro  (pronounoed 
Ké?i'Ton)  at  Aíiila  provides  good  bed  and  board  at  $3  a  day,  Am.  Pl. 
The  fíne  old  cioisters  and  the  ample  patio  with  its  fountains,  birds,  and 
flowers  are  attractive.     The  toilet  arrangements  are  somewhat  crude  and 

1>rimitive.  If  the  traveller  leama  at  Oaxaca  that  a  party  of  20  or  more  has 
eft  for  the  ruins  the  day  before,  he  had  better  postpone  his  trip  until  they 
return,  as  there  may  be  a  lack  of  accommodations.  Goggles  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  the  sun's  glare,  and  vaseline  or  somé  similar  substance 
rubbed  on  the  face  to  prevent  sunbum,  will  be  found  invaluable. 

The  road  leads  due  E.  pást  the  Cathedral  and  out  the  rocky 
and  ill-kept  Avenida  de  la  Independencia,  to  the  suburbs.  In 
the  early  a.  m.  the  valley  fairly  teems  with  Indián  life.  As  one 
threads  the  peacef  ul  country  road  and  passes  scores  of  natives, 
huge  creaking  carts,  panniered  burros,  heavily  laden  mules 
and  horses  all  bound  cityward,  one  can  easily  imagine  one's  self 
in  somedistant  and  forgottén  comer  of  the  world  untouched 
by  the  blight  of  progress  and  strenuosity,  and  where  primitive 
methods  and  customs  are  still  in  vogue.  The  quaint  town  of 
Santa  Lucia  (often  called  Pueblo  de  los  Ladriüos,  from  its  many 
primitive  brick-kilns)  is  reached  in  about  20  minutes.  The 
old  eh.  on  the  r.  and  the  native  houses  are  attractive.  Beyond 
San  Sehastián  we  enter  the  pretty  Tule  Valley,  with  many  big 
trees,  cacti  and  BougainviücBa. 
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Santa  María  del  Tule  (Holy  Mary  of  the  bulrush),  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  is  celebrated  for  its 
deUcious  mangoes,  and  as  the  home  of  the  largest  tree  in  Mex- 
ico.  It  stands  in  the  yard  of  the  Church  of  Tule  (consecrated 
to  La  Virgen  de  la  Asunción)  somé  60  yards  from  the  terminus 
of  the  tram-line.  A  fee  of  6  c.,  coUected  by  the  mxmicipality 
as  a  road  tax,  is  charged  for  inspecting  the  tree. 

This  sigantio  cypress,  known  to  botanists  as  Taxodium  distichum  ( Aztec 
—  ahuekuetl)t  is  ahout  160  ít.  high,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind. 
Four  ft.  from  the  eround  the  trunk  measures  160  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  2S  persons  with  outstretched  arms  and  fínger-tips^  touching  can 
barely  encirele  it.  The  spread  of  the  colossal  branches  is  140  ft.  It  is 
known  throughout  Mexico  as  the  Grbat  Tbbb  ofTule,  and  it  is  supposed 
to  have  stood  here  for  a  thousand  years  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  It  sheltered  Heman  Cortés  and  his  soldiers  en  route  to  Hondu- 
ras nearly  four  centuries  ago,  and  at  that  time  its  ^ant  bulk  cotn- 
manded  the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards.  In  point  of  síze  the  Tule  tree 
resembles  the  great  Banyán  (Ficus  Indica)  in  the  Botcmical  Garden  at  Cal- 
cutta, and  the  "Chestnut  Tree  of  a  Hundred  Horses"  — said  to  be  the 
largest  tree  in  the  world  —  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna.  It  is  larger  than  any 
of  the  great  trees  m  Chapultepec  Park,  at  Mexico  City,  the  monarch  of 
which  is  the  Arbd  de  Montezuma  (p.  384).  Báron  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
boldt was  so  impressed  by  the  gigantic  proportions  of  this  great  savin  — 
which  he  considered  a  worthy  ríval  of  the  huge  baobab  {Adanaonia 
digitata),  of  Africa,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  organic  monument  on 
the  globe  —  that  he  inscribed  his  name  on  the  trunk  —  an  inscription 
now  i>ractically  undecipherable,  and  almost  overgrown  by  the  bark. 
A  notice  posted  on  the  tree  wams  the  traveller  to  refrain  from  muti- 
lating  it.  The  large  tree  at  the  side  of  the  eh.  in  the  yard  is  believed  to 
be  the  hijo  (son)  of  the  big  tree. 

We  continue  our  journey  in  a  south-easterly  direction  across 
a  levél  and  smiling  valley,  dotted  with  many  trees  and  sown 
to  wheat,  com  and  alfalfa.  The  next  point  of  interest,  Tlaco- 
chahitaya,  which  we  reach  at  9  a.  m.,  possesses  an  old  weather- 
beaten  eh.  and  a  market-place  swamung  with  country  Indians 
interestingly  garbed.  On  markét  day  a  score  or  more  primitive 
native  carts  with  huge,  greaseless  wheels  may  be  seen  lined 
up  in  the  plazaj  liké  so  many  prairie-schooners.  Ere  long  the 
white  towers  of  Tlacolula  (Zapotec  =  glorious  place)  come 
intő  the  rangé  of  vision,  and  we  reach  the  town  at  about  10.30. 
It  stands  in  a  region  of  aboriginal  mounds,  with  many  high 
fences  of  oi^an  cacti.  The  stuffy  little  eh.,  in  a  huge  yard,  is 
not  without  interest.  The  silver  chancel  railing  is  unusually 
rich  for  a  country  eh.,  as  are  alsó  the  swingin^  silver  lamps. 
The  pictures  are  quaint  but  without  artistic  ment.  The  largest 
chapel  is  decorated  in  the  style  of  the  eh.  of  Santo  Domingo  at 
Oaxaca^  and  is  a  debased  copy  of  that  gorgeous  interior. 
Should  the  traveller  chance  to  pass  through  the  town  on  Fri- 
day  of  Holy  Week  he  may  witness  a  queer  Indián  Plume  dance 
(in  the  eh.  yard);  the  natives  who  take  part  wear  bijsarre, 

Kagan  costumes  and  masks.   Directly  behmd  the  eh.  is  the 
ighway  leading  away  to  Tehuantepec  (p.  554).  The  town  is 
alsó  the  point  of  departure  for  the  near-by  ruins  of  Quiry-Baa^ 
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^hich  are  inferior  to  those  of  MiUay  and  which  will  scarcely 
repay  one  for  the  time  spent  in  visíting  them. 

Beyond  Tlacolula  the  road  becomes  roughish.  We  pass  somé  high  cliffs 
)n  the  left,  with  somé  crude  picture-writing  on  the  walls.  From  here 
mward  the  highwa^^  winds  through  a  region  marked  with  vestiges  of  the 
mcient  Zapotec  civilization.  Most  of  tne  natives  one  meets  refuse  to 
inderstand  spoken  Spanish.  At  the  head  of  a  wide  and  romantically  sit- 
lated  valley,  leading  away  to  the  1.,  we  descry  the  red-domed  eh.  of  San 
Pablo  Mida.  We  descend  a  sandy  hill,  cross  a  dry,  boulder-strewn  river- 
)ed,  and  halt  before  the  squat  store  (La  Sorpresa)  and  Hotel  of  Don 
Fdix  Quero.  The  wide-spreading  wild-fíg  trees  CHigoa  monteseé),  which 
idom  the  little  plaza,  harbor  many  song-birds.  The  hotel  is  characteris- 
ically  Mexican,  with  a  charming  great  pcUio  —  flower^embowered,  fra- 
p*ant  and  restful. 

San  Pablo  Mitla  is  a  small,  quaint  Zapotec  Indián  settle- 
nent,  with  primitive  dwellings  overshadowed  by  flowering 
3leanders,  pomegranates,  orange  and  lemon  trees;  and  by 
Drgan  cacti  which  are  used  as  hedge-fences.  Nearly  all  the 
nhabitants  speak  the  Zaj>otec  dialect.  Strong  winds  are  apt 
Do  blow  across  the  valley  in  Nov.  and  Dec,  and  render  these 
nonths  unpleasant. 

Perhaps  the  best  guide  to  the  ruins  is  the  son  of  Seüor  Quero.  A  fee 
)f  $1  for  an  individual  or  a  party  is  ample.  The  conserj'e,  or  care-taker 
)f  the  ruins,  who  carries  the  keys  to  the  underground  passages,  expects 
i  small  fee  for  unlocking  the  doors :  25  c.  for  one  person  or  50  c.  for  a  party 
is  enough.   Not  obligatory. 

The  Ruins,  which  can  be  explored  easily  in  1  hr.,  lie  ^  M. 

back  of  the  hotel,  toward  the  N.-E.  Tum  to  the  1.  and  take  the 

road  (flanked  by  high  organ  cacti)  leading  away  from  the 

ólaza.  A  3  min.  walk  brings  one  to  the  edge  of  a  shallow  stream 

[misnamed  Rio  Grandé)  in  a  wide,  sandy  bed.  We  climb  the 

Dpposite  hill,  tum  to  the  r.  and  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 

the  first  group  of  ruins,  called  by  the  natives,  El  Quemazon 

[excessive  heat).  This  group  is  in  too  ruinous  a  state  to  be  of 

mstained  interest. 

The  scorching  sun  of  southem  Mexico  has  preserved  the  MiÜa  ruins 
lo  that  they  are  in  much  the  same  condition  to-day  as  they  were  when 
/he  Spaniards  discovered  them  nearly  four  centuries  ago.  In  architec- 
;ural  oeauty  and  excellence  of  detail,  they  ránk  lower  than  those  of 
Fcdenflue  (p.  667)  or  Chichen-Itza  (p.  681),  but  they  are  nevertheless 
/^ery  interest  ing.  Their  peculiar  ana  elaborate  style  of  omaraentation 
v^ilf  give  the  traveller  a  lairly  accurate  idea  of  the  de^ree  of  civilization 
'eached  by  the  mysterious  people  who  dwelt  in  this  favored  region 
;enturies  before  the  dawn  of  the  present  era.  Government  experts  guard 
he  ruins,  make  restorations,  and  check  vandalism.  Where  the  great 
itone  lintels  have  been  craoked  by  time  or  earthquakes,  strong  irón  sup- 
>orts  have  been  substituted.  The  efíorts  to  preserve  the  tombs  from 
>bliteration  are  commendable.  The  contrast  between  the  neatly-kept 
jaiio  of  the^  hotel,  abloom  with  flowers,  and  the  arid  plain  of  powdery 
land  on  which  the  ruins  stand,  is  strikin^  —  one  typifymg  life,  tne  other 
leath.  "The  gloomy  aspect  of  the  locality  accords  well  with  the  dread 
iignifícance  of  the  name.  A  stream,  with  parched  and  shadeless  banks, 
lows  through  the  valley;  no  birds  sing,  or  flowers  bloom,  over  the  se- 
)ulchres  of  the  Zapotec  heroes." 

Climbing  a  low  wall,  we  proceed  across  the  deserted  open  to  á 

£1  Patio  de  los  Cruceros  (of  the  crosses),  a  walled-in  space  I 
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with  a  well-preserved  cement  floor,  at  the  right  edge  of  which, 
near  the  base  of  the  wall,  is  a  square  hole  with  a  large  slanting 
stone  which  once  closed  it,  and  an  irón  gate.  Dropping  intő 
the  hole  we  bend  low,  pass  through  the  gate,  and  enter  a  cruci- 
form.  svbterraneo  re-discovered  by  Prof.  MarshaJl  Savüle  in 
1901.  Of  the  three  crosses  the  largest  measures  about  12  ft.  in 
length,  5  ft.  in  width  and  6  ft.  in  height.  The  walls  are  of  out 
stone  in  mosaic  pattems  similar  to  those  of  the  outer  walls. 
The  Indians  lend  an  ear  to  the  belief  that  an  underground 
passage  leads  across,  and  beneath,  the  court  and  connects  with 
another  subterranean  chamber  wherein  is  stored  the  treasure 
of  the  ancient  Zapotec  kings.  Superstitious  fear  has  prevented 
f urther  explorations  —  evén  of  the  other  chambers,  which  the 
hollow  sounds  given  back  from  foot-falls  would  indicate  lie 
below  the  present  ones.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  sub- 
terraneos  were  opened  and  rified  by  the  Spaniards  who  first 
discovered  the  ruins.  Traditions  aver  that  the  chambers  are 
filled  with  mummies. 

Non-credulous  relic-hunters,  who  in  times  pást  have  dug  up  the  earth 
of  the  courts,  have  unearthed  pottery  in  many  shapes,  painted  ums, 
anrow-heads,  gold  jewellery  (^ood  specimens  in  the  Mttseo  at  Mex.  City) 
and  various  Zapotec  and  Mixtec  relics.  The  Mexicans  believe  the  In- 
dians know  the  whereabouts  of  immense  treasure  hidden  amid  the 
ruins,  and  that  fear  of  an  untimely  death  prevents  their  divulging  the 
secret.  From  time  to  time  bizarre  metál  omaments,  antique  vessels  of 
gpld  and  silver,  and  other  curious  Indián  relics  are  found  in  the  vicinity.^ 
They  usually  gravitate  to  priváté  museums  or  to  dealers  in  antiques 
in  Mexico  City.  Terra-cotta  fígurines  and  funera.  ums  of  a  high  order  of 
craftsmanship  have  been  brougnt  to  light.  The  tools  used  by  tne  ancient 
Za-potecs  were  of  copper  of  such  unusual  hardness  and  density  that  many 
beheve  they  possessed  the  secret  of  tempering  this  metál.  Many  copper 
instruments  have  been  found  in  the  vicmity,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  axes 
shaped  liké  a  Greek  Tau:  of  pure  copper,  very  thin  and  sharp.  The  old 
money  was  in  the  form  oi  copper  discs.  Travellers  should  be  skeptical  of 
pseudo-antiques  offered  for  sale  at  the  ruins. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  court  is  another  svbterraneo j  devoid  of 
interest.  We  ascend  a  flight  of  reconstructed  steps,  in  the 
wall  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  inscription  admonishin^  travel- 
lers to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the  ruins.  The  Hall  of  the 
Monoliths,  with  its  six  tall  columns  and  its  unusually  massive 
walls  (4-5  ft.  thick),  is  in  teresting.  The  lintels  over  the  en- 
trances  are  cut  from  solid  blocks  of  stone  and  are  1^18  ft. 

1  Of  unusual  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that  in  the  Femando 
Sologuren  collection  (recently  acquired  by  the  Mex.  Government),  now 
exhibited  at  the  Museo  Nációnál  at  Mex.  City,  are  many  fine  pieces 
of  jadeite  (comp.  p.  xciii)  from  Miila;  alsó  a  bronzé  Chinese  idol  (found  in 
a  Zapotec  tömb  at  HuehueÜan,  near  Oaxaca  City)  somé  four  inches  hi^^h, 
and  unmistakably  of  Chinese  origin.  A  Chinese  authority  estimates  its 
age  at  3,000  years.  The  íinding  of  this  relic,  perchance  the  cherished 
possession  of  somé  chief  who  lived  and  died  in  this  distant  comer  of 
Mexico  centuries  before  the  Spanish  Conquest,  strengthens  the  theory 
that  the  Chinese  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Maj/as  (p.  o79])t  and  that  they 

geopled  the  humid  valleys  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  ages  before 
hnstopher  Columbus  was  bom. 
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long,  about  4.ft.  high  and  5  ft.  thick.  The  colossal  porphyritic 
pillars  ranged  along  this  hall  are  3  ft.  in  diameter;  about  14  ft. 
high,  and  are  thought  to  penetrate  6  ft.  or  more  below  the 
siSace.  They  were  once  omamented  and  co vered  with  mortar, 
and  it  is  thought  tliey  formerly  supported  the  palace  roof. 
They  ha  ve  neither  pedestal  nor  capital,  and  in  this  they  are 
unique,  being,  perchance,  the  only  examples  of  the  kind  found 
in  American  rums.  They  were  raised  to  their  position  by  somé 
process  of  engineerin^  unknown  to  the  present-day  Indians. 
Similar  stone  pillars  lie  scattered  about  the  ruins.  The  long, 
narrow,  open  space  flanking  the  Hall  of  the  Monoliths  is 
called  the  Sálon  de  los  Monolitos.  It  is  somé  20  ft.  wide,  a 
hundred  or  more  long,  with  walls  10  ft.  high,  and  with  a  fine 
cenient  floor.  Passing  through  an  irón  gate  (which  is  un- 
locked  by  the  conserjé),  we  tra verse  a  narrow  passage-way 
with  traces  (on  the  walls)  of  the  lustrous,  dark-red  paint  with 
which  the  cement  facing  was  once  co  vered.  Sections  of  this 
wall  recall  certain  highly  decorated  houses  in  Pompeii.  The 
irón  supports  of  the  doors  are  modern.  We  enter  the 

Oomdor  de  los  Mosalcos  (Corridor  of  the  Mosaics),  <yie  of  the  most 
interesting  spots  in  the  ruins.  The  floors  have  out  stone  borders  and 
show  evidence  of  having  been  co  vered  with  hard  cement.  A  lively  imagi- 
nation  coiild  trace  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  The  walls  are 
totally  unlike  the  Yucaian  ruins  (which  are  carved)  and  the  Pcdenque 
palaces  (celebrated  for  their  sculptures  and  bas-relief  work),  being  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mosaic,  of  intricate  and  varied  pattems,  constructed  of 
pieces  of  stone  about  7  inches  in  length  and  1  inch  in  breadth,  accu- 
rately  cut  and  fitted  intő  the  face  of  the  wall,  where  somé  of  them  are 
cemented.  The  outer  walls  of  the  ruins  bear  oblong  panels  of  these 
mosaics  in  the  form  of  grecques  and  arabesques.  The  fígures  are  rect- 
angular  and  diagonal,  and  these,  with  the  mosaics,  give  the  distinguish- 
ing  character  to  the  Mitla  ruins.  In  certain  places  these  miniatűré  stone 
tiles  are  cut  with  such  nicety  as  to  require  no  adhesive  to  keep  them  in 
position,  and  no  mortar  is  used.  Measurements  taken  in  various  parts  of 
the  ruins  demonstrate  that  they  were  built  with  scientifíc  accuracy; 
somé  of  the  walls  measure  true  to  a  minute  fraction  of  an  inch. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  main  group  is  a  half-demolished  temple  on 
to  which  a  modern  stone  church  (Catholic)  has  been  grafted.  Adjoining 
it  is  the  house  of  the  jyadre  who  looks  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
Indians.  The  temple  is  284  ft.  long  and  108  ft.  wide,  with  walls  6  ft. 
thick.  Two  immense  stone  pillars,  12  ft.  high,  stand  near  the  doorway, 
at  the  back  of  the  new  eh.  The  walls  carry  the  same  diagonal  mosaic 
decorations,  and  one  portion,  now  used  as  a  stable,  possesses  better 
specimens  of  color  painting,  in  red  and  black,  than  can  be  found  in  the 
main  group.  Hieroglyphs  resembling  those  of  Egypt  predominate  here, 
and  the  characters  (the  only  examples  of  ideographic  writing  found  in 
MiÜa)  are  as  lustrous  as  when  the  color  was  (perhaps)  first  applied. 
The  sacristy  of  the  new  eh.  was  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old  temple.  The 
tower  (completed  in  the  17th  cent.)  is  built  with  stones  from  the  orig- 
inál structure. 

On  the  retum  from  the  eh.  and  stable,  we  get  a  good  rear  yiew  of  the 
walls  with  their  elaborate  and  complicated  patterns.  Bearing  to  the 
r.  we  leave  the  ruins,  cross  the  shaUow  river  at  a  point  higher  up  than 
on  the  outward  journey,  climb  a  stiffish  hill  on  the  opposite  bank,  and 
pause  to  examine  a  aubterraneo  on  the  outskirts  of  tne  village.  This 
ruin,  called  El  Sbpulchro  (the  sepulchre),  produced  somé  small  gold 
bells  (cascabdes)  not  long  since.  The  underground  chamber  is  adomed 
with  the  same  style  of  mosaic  work.  The  country  adjacent  to  MiUa  is 
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dotted  with  ancient  walls,  mounds  and  graves.  One  of  the  pyramidal 
mounds  is  75  ít.  hish,  is  faced  with  stone,  and  is  reachéd  by  a  series  oí 
stone  steps :  a  small  chai>el  crowns  the  summit.  Ali  of  the  tombs  of  the 
region  look  toward  the  setting  sun  (emblematic  of  the  fading  life)  and 
somé  contain  terra-cotta  idols,  usually  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Somé  2  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  Castle  of  Mitla,  crowning  an  isolated, 
precipitous  and  rocky  hill,  accessible  only  on  the  £.  side.  The  somewhat 
levél  summit  is  enclosed  with  a  ruinous  wali  of  hewn  stone,  21  ft.  thick 
and  18  ft.  high,  with  saUent  and  retiring  angles,  and  with  curtains  in- 
terposed.  On  the  E.  side  are  double  walls;  within  the  enclosure  are  sev- 
erai  small  buildings  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  fíeld  of  these  niins  three 
centuries  ago  was  evidently  very  large.  Razed  defences,  dwellings,  great 
heaps  of  stones  and  f ragments  of  pottery  are  strewn  about;  the  stones 
massed  evidently  to  sérve  as  projectiles.  Near  the  battlements  great 
rocks  are  poised,  ready  to  be  toppled  upon  an  enem;y  attacking  Trom 
below.  The  fortifícations  follow  the  contour  of  the  hill  and  present  at 
every  point  a  perpendicular  face  to  assailants.  Hill-top  íightmg  was  in 
vogue  among  Southern  Mexican  Indians  before  the  Conquest,  and  the 
many  huge  paredones  (walls)  found  adjacent  to  Miíla  suggest  the  belief 
that  it  was  practised  by  the  ZajMtecs.   In  somé  cases  these  waJls  are 

Íúerced  by  tombs,  conveying  the  idea  that  they  were  used  both  for  de- 
ence  and  as  burying  places  for  the  dead.  A  Zapotec  tradition  relates  that 
in  the  early  days  a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here  for  the  possession 
of  Montezuma'a  daughter.  mhe  Kings  of  the  Za^teca  and  the  Miztecs 
wanted  her  for  their  respective  sons:  she  was  given  to  the  Zapotecan 
monarch,  whereupon  the  Miztec  king  made  war  upon  him  and  was  de- 
feated  with  he#vy  loss. 

Not  far  from  Miüa  is  the  (uninteresting)  village  of  TeotiÜán  (Dwelling 
of  the  Gods),  so  called  because  the  chief  paba  of  the  Miztecas  once  had 
his  residence  on  a  hill  in  the  vicinity.  Beneath  the  house  on  the  Hadenda 
de  Saga  (1  league  distant)  is  an  interesting  aubterraneo  believed  to  have 
been  the  tömb  of  an  Indián  cacique.  It  was  discovered  by  a  servant  who 
saw  a  phosphorescent  light  hovering  above  a  small  aperture  in  the  main 
hall.  An  excavation  revealed  an  extensive  cruciform  chamber  with  the 
arms  of  the  cross  30  ft.  or  more  in  length;  three  skeletons  therein  crum- 
bled  to  dúst  on  exposure  to  the  outer  air.  The  sides  of  the  chamber  are 
förmed  of  great  stone  blocks,  ő  ft.  in  height,  omamented  after  the  fash- 
ion  of  the  MiÜa  crvceros.  Hieroglyphs,  painted  a  bright  red,  with  burn- 
ished  bases  and  carved  in  the  sohd  stone,  take  the  place  of  mosaics. 
Several  open  cruceroa  lie  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Mida,  but  the 
traveller  will  scarcely  be  repaid  for  visiting  them,  unless  specially  in- 
terested.   Perhaps  the  fínest  one  is  on  the  sloping  side  of  Alt.  Girun. 

Hiltory.  Thb  Ruins  of  Mitla  (called  by  tne  Aztecs  MicÜan  —  hell, 
or  a  place  of  sadness,  and  by  the  Zapotecs,  Leóba  —  tömb)  first  appear 
in  history  in  the  account  of  them  by  the  Spanish  cleric  Fray  Martín  de 
yoZencia,  who  visited  the  region  en  route  to  TehuarU^pec  in  1533.  /'We 
passed  (says  he).through  a  pue6Zo,  in  the  Vaüey  of  Tlaccitda,  which  is 
called  MicÜan,  where  were  found  somé  edifíces  more  worth  seeing  than 
anything  else  in  New  Spain.  {Palenque,  Uxmal  and  Chichen-Itta  were 
then  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.)  Among  them  was  a  temple  of  the  dé- 
mon, and  the  dwelling  of  its  attendant  —  very  sightly,  particularly  one 
hall  made  of  something  liké  lattice-work.  The  fabric  was  of  stone  with 
many  figures  and  shapes:  it  had  many  doorways,  each  one  built  of  three 

geat  stones,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  at  the  top,  all  very  thick  and  wide. 
these  quarters  there  was  another  hall  containing  round  pillars,  each 
one  of  a  single  piece,  and  so  thick  that  two  men  could  barely  embrace 
them;  their  height  might  be  five  fathoms." 

The  first  interest  shown  by  the  Mex.  Government  in  the  ruins  was  ín 
1802  when  Don  Luie  Martín  and  Colond  de  Laguna  explored  them. 
Báron  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  visited  them  about  this  time  and  was 
much  impressed  by  their  magnifícence.  He  says  iPolitical  Eaaay  on 
NewSpam,  vol.  ii,  pp.  239-40):  "What  distinguish  the  ruins  of  Mitla 
from  all  the  other  remains  of  Me^can  architecture  are  six  porphyry  col- 
umns,  which  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  hall,  and  aupport  the 
ceiling.   These  oolumns,  almost  the  only  ones  found  in  the  new  conti- 
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nent,  bear  strong  marks  of  the  infoncy  of  the  art.  They  have  neither 
base  nor  capitala.  .  .  .  The  distribution  oí  the  apartments  in  the  in- 
terior  of  this  singular  edifíce  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  what  has  beeu 
remarked  in  the  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt." 

The  French  explorer  Dupaix  visited  the  ruins  in  1806,  and  in  1830 
the  Germán  traveller  MuhíenpforcU  made  plans  and  drawinos  (oríginals 
in  the  Institute  at  Oaxaca  Cüy)  which  were  published.  The^  French 
archsBologist  Chamay  explored  and  photo^aphed  the  groups  in  1850. 
Hubert  Howe  Bancrofi  speaks  of  them  (NcUifx  Racea,  vol.  iv,  p.  389)  aa 
the  fínest  group  in  the  whole  Mexican  territory.  "I  am  inclined  to  bé- 
liévé (says  he)  that  MiUa  was  built  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  civi- 
lization,  at  a  time  whöi  the  builders  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
Maya  priesthood,  if  they  were  not  themselves  a  branch  of  the  Maya 
people. 

"The  Ruins  called  Mitla,"  says  Baldwin  (Ancient  America^  pp.  117- 
22),  "are  situated  in  the  upper  part  of  a  great  valley,  and  surrounded  by 
a  waste,  uncultivated  region.  Át  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest  they 
were  old  and  much  wom  by  time  and  the  elements,  but  a  very  large 
area  was  then  covered  by  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  But  what  is  most 
remarkable,  interesting  and  striking  in  these  monuments,  and  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  g^ive  them  first  ránk  among  all  known  orders 
of  architecture,  is  the  execution  of  their  mosaic  rdievoa^ —  very  different 
from  plain  mosaic,  and  consequently  requiring  more  ingenious  combi- 
nation,  and  greater  art  and  labor.  They  are  inlaid  on  the  surface  of  the 
wall,  and  their  duration  is  owing  to  the  métbod  of  fixing  the  prepared 
stone  intő  stone  surfáces,  which  made  their  unión  perfect.  These  ruins 
are  remarkable  among  those  of  the  country  where  they  are  found.  One 
fact  presented  by  somé  of  the  edifices  at  Mitla  has  a  certain  degree  of 
historical  sign^ifícance:  there  appears  to  be  evidence  that  they  were  oo- 
cupied  at  somé  period  by  people  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 
builders.  Lying  between  two  great  groups  entirely  dififerent  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  their  originál  buildings,  this  Mitla  assemblage  of  stone  and 
structures  possesses  peculiarities  belonging  neither  to  those  of  Yucatan, 
to  the  N.-K.,  nor  to  those  of  Central  America  to  the  S.-W.  Though 
from  its  geographic  position  it  should  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two  great  systems,  yet  it  does  not,  but  stands  out  peculiarly  con- 
spiouous  for  its  siniypularities  of  architecture  and  omament."  (In  addi- 
tion  to  the  authorities  mentioned  the  student  may  consult :  Humboldt's 
Nouvdlea  Annalea  de  Voyagea;  Chamey's  Ruinea  Americainee ;  Muh- 
lenpfordt's  Méjico;  Bradfora's  American  Antiquities;  Brantz  Meyer's 
Mexico  Aelt  Was;  Lemprifere's  Mexique;  Delafield's  American  Antiguitiee; 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico.) 

Oaztoa  de  Jnaiez  (one  of  the  most  important  maritime  Edados 
dd  PacíflcOt  with  a  pop.  of  986,000  and  an  area  of  91 ,664  sqr.  kilóm. ; 
birthplace  of  the  patnot  Benito  Jttarez)  ia  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  states 
of  Pitd>Ui  and  Vera  Crvz,  on  the  E.  by  Chiapas,  on  the  W.  by  Guerrero 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  The  coast-line,  which  describes  a 
curve  with  the  convexity  toward  the  S.,  thus  aiding  to  form  the  narrow- 
est  part  of  the  Mex.  territory,  is  low,  sandy,  and  measures  410  kilóm. 
The  State  is  divided  intő  26  political  divisions  with  8  cities,  32  towns, 
1084  villa^,  156  haciendas  and  812  ranches.  Within  its  borders  is  tha 
old  and  picturesque  town  of  Tehuaniepec,  described  at  p.  554.  The  region 
is  rich  but  extremely  mountainous;  the  highest  peak  is  ZempoaltepeU 
^empoal  —  twenty,  and  ícpctí  —  mountain),  alsó  called  Zempoaltepec. 
From  the  summit  (11,965  ft.)  of  this  towering  giant  9ne  may  enjoy  the 
unusual  experience  of  looking  clear  across  the  continent;  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  is  visible  on  the  E.  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  W.  Few  mts. 
of  the  world  offer  a  grander  tropical  panoráma  than  Zempoaltepec  (easily 
scaled  in  summer),  which  should  be  climbed  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
view.  (Trips  to  the  summit  can  be  planned  at  a  reasonable  cost  with  the 
aid  of  the  hotel  management  in  Oaxaca  City.)  The  Pico  de  Orizaba, 
Malinche,  Popoctttepetl  and  many  lesser  peaks  are  visible  from  the  erest. 
Various  arms  of  the  Sierra  Madre  reach  out  from  Zempoaltepec  and  cul- 
minate  in  a  number  of  minor  peaks  within  the  state.  Manv  of  the  lesser 
peaks  are  10,000  or  more  ft.  above  the  levél  of  the  sea.  The  seismatic 
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disturbances  whioh  frequently  afitate  the  state  ajpparently  start  from 
Zempoaltepec  and  terminate  in  tne  city  of  Tehtiantepec.  The  mt.  sides 
are  covered  with  a  rich  and  varied  veeetation  that  embraces  the  pro- 
ducts  of  all  the  zones.  Several  splendid  streams  spring  from  the  higher 
levels,  fertilize  the  low-lying  vales  and  plains,  then  pour  their  waters 
intő  the  adiaeent  oceans. 

The  fertility  of  the  region  is  amazing;  few  of  the  Mex.  states  possess 
greater  natural  resources  and  few  are  less  developed.  Magnifícent  trop- 
ical  forests  eluster  about  the  base  of  the  mts.,  and  from  greater  heights, 
splendid  pine-groves  look  down  upon  them.  The  humid  valleys  between 
tne  ridges  are  natural ;  wild  gardens  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  One  of 
the  fínest  of  these  valleys  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  state  and  is  known  as  the  Valley  ofOaxaca,  or  Antequera.  Between 
the  sun-scorched  sands  of  the  littoral,  and  the  cold  regions  of  the  peaks, 
almost  every  variety  of  tree  known  to  the  different  zones  is  found.  Somé 
of  them  produce  magnifícent  dye  and  cabinet  woods.  Coffee,  indigó, 
vanilla,  cochineal  (p.  543),  cacao,  rice,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  oils,  íibres, 

fold,  irón,  lead,  coal,  marble,  onyx,  and  salt  are  among  the  products. 
'he  celebrated  tobacco  district  of  El  Vcdle  Nációnál  produces  somé  of 
the  fínest  tobacco  known.  Cortés  obtained  gold  from  several  of  the  rich 
mines,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  fruits,  medicinái  plants  and  flowers 
are  almost  countless. 

The  Fauna  is  varied  and  interestíng.  Wild  animals  abound  in  the 
virgin  forests,  many  of  which  have  perhaps  never  been  penetrated  by 
civilized  men.  Jaguars,  leopards,  pumas,  tapirs,  wolves,  foxes  and  what- 
not  roam  the  woods,  unhunted  by  man,  and  many  birds  of  beauiiful 
plumage  give  voice  and  color  to  the  forests.  Boa-constrictors  and  minor 
reptiÜa  are  indigenous  to  the  region;  alsó  the  dreaded  alacranea,  tarart- 
tiuas  and  garrapatas.  Crocodil^  and  alligators  infest  the  tropical  rivers, 
and  the  adjacent  sea  produces  mother-of-pearl,  pearl-oysters  (p.  87) 
and  a  multiplicity  of  nshes.  Goat-raising  is  a  growing  industry  m  the 
Nochixilán  district,  and  the  extraction  of  maguey  fibre  (known  as  vüa 
de  Oaxaca)  is  one  of  the  many  sources  of  wealth.  Considerable  chocolate 
is  manufactured.  T?ie  Vaüey  of  Pttébln  Magdaléna  (Province  of  Etla) 
possesses  onyx-mines  which  produce  onyx  of  great  beauty  and  variety. 
As  the  state  lies  between  16^  and  18°  N.  of  the  equator,  the  climate  is 
consequently  that  of  the  torrid  zone.  A  cooler  temperature  is  found  on 
the  mt.  acclivities,  while  ice  is  brought  down  from  the  tall  peaks  by  the 
natives.  It  is  oold  throughout  almost  the  entire  region  of  the  Mixteca 
Alta,  and  temperate  in  the  Vaüey  of  Oaxaca. 

Within  the  state  are  many  highlv  interesting  and  picturesque  Indián 
ruins,  chief  among  them  Müla,  described  at  p.  537.  Near  TeotiÜán, 
deep  in  the  mts.,  is  a  curious  cave,  once  the  Mecca  of  the  oraclea  of  the 
Nahoas,  who  went  hither  to  consult  Maxclaa  (Spirit  of  the  Shadows), 
regarding  the  future  of  the  Nahoa  tribe.  At  Tehvjardepec  (p.  564)  there 
are  pyramids  (Ruins  of  Cruerenguela)  with  stairs,  fortresses,  underground 
tombs,  pottery,  etc.  At  Magdaléna  there  is  a  statue  of  Vixepecocha,  a 
Zapotec  prophet.  PeUipa  possesses  caves  with  painted  walls;  Loaüaga 
mounds  and  hieroglypnics;  Chihuitlán  an  ancient  bridge;  GucUidco  a 
prehistoric  mound  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city;  TlacoluLa  an  an- 
cient mound;  Quiuechapa  a  ruined  fortress;  Etla  underground  tombs  and 
images;  Pefíoles  skulls  preserved  in  lime;  Quüapán  a  number  of  unex- 
plored  mounds;  Afoníe  AWan  (p.  534)  is  a  fortified  holy  place  with  sub- 
terranean  chambers,  pyramids  and  hieroglyphics ;  Zachila  has  mounds, 
burnt  bricks,  walls  and  statues  ;  Quiotepec  possesses  a  hiU  covered  with 
ruins  (from  which  somé  fine  jadeite,  obsidian  and  jewellery  have  been 
taken),  platforms,  terraced  walls  and  a  pyramid;  Huaimapam  sculptures 
in  low  relief,  pottery  and  gold  objects,  and  Yangkütant  sculptured  hu- 
mán fígures. 

The  principal  Indián  TtíheB  (of  which  there  are  about  15)  of  the  state 
are  the  Cuicatecos  (of  the  Zapotecan  Famüy) ;  Chatinoa  (Z,  F.):  Chochona 


many  branches.    Most  prominent  are  the  MixtecoB  (Zap,  F.).    These 
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Mixleco-Zapoteca  number  (census  of  1900)  about  580,000.  The  language 
is  spoken  in  T^uantepec;  the  ruins  of  Mitla  are  within  the  Zapotecan 
territory. 

Ooe  of  the  Oaxaca  towns«  Juchitan  (Toltec,  Xochid  —  flower,  and 
Űán  —  piacé),  is  celebrated  as  the  home  of  a  beautiful  flower,  called  by 
the  Aztecs,  Tlapalizqui-xochül  —  (the  MacpalxochiÜ  or  claw-tree,  of 
the  Cheirotíemon  platanifolium  of  the  Bombaceaa),  supposed  to  be  me- 
dicinái, and  venerated  Iby  the  natives.    The  tree  bears  a  curious  and 
beautiful  red  flower,  the  centre  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  hand  with 
the  fingers  bent  a  little  inward.   Foreigners  know  it  as  the  Arbol  de  laa 
Manitas  ítree  of  the  little  hands).    The  flower  is  most  abundant  in  the 
small  ptumo  of  Yucitafíe  San  Bajiolomé,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Flór 
de  Yucvaiíe.  It  was  once  the  cause  of  a  savage  war  between  MorUezurrM 
II  and  the  Miztecan  Lord  Malinál:  the  Aztec  emperor,  struck  by  the 
singular  beauty  of  the  flower,  ordered  that  specimens  be  sent  him.   The 
refusal  provoked  a  war  which  resulted  in  disaster  to  the  Aíisstecs.    The 
statement  of  certain  writers  that  but  two  of  these  trees  exist  in  the  Re- 
public  (one  in  Toluca,  the  other  in  Mexico  City)  is  incorrect. 

Ooollineal.   The  Indián  village  of  Culiapán,  near  Oaxaca  City,  ia  the 

originál  home  of  the  cochineal  industry.   There,  at  an  unknown  date, 

the  early  Mizteca  or  the  Zapotecs  disco vered  that  the  dried  bodies  of  the 

female  cochineal  (Coccua  cacti)  were  a  superior  substitute  for  the  ker- 

mes,  or  scartet  grain  (the  modem  rivid  of  the  famed  Tyrian  purpIe), 

used  by  them  to  impart  the  rich  and  lasting  dyes  to  their  aarapes  and 

other  eloths.    Until  1703,  when  a  Germán  scientist  iLeeuwenhoeck)  dis- 

covered  Coccus  cacti  to  be  an  insect,  it  was  believed  to  be  a  seed  or  bloom 

of  the  plánt.  These  insects,  which  formerly  throve  in  countless  numbers 

in  the  warm  valley  of  Oaxaca,  were  gathered  by  the  Indians  and  used  in 

an  industry  that  made  the  district  world-famous.    Albeit  cochineal  has 

been  supplanted  largely  by  aniline  dyes,  the  Oaxaca  Indians  still  employ 

the  insects  to  dye  the  richly  colored  (and  very  desirable)  aarapes  made 

in  their  home  workshops.  The  insects  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  Opuntia 

cochiniUifera  (sometimes  called  the  cochineal  fig)  and  other  cacti  closely 

alliedto  the  nopals  (p.  Ixxxv).   Thev  remain  attached  to  the  spot  on  the 

leaf  where  they  were  hatched,  and  their  bodies  grow  rapidly  as  they  ab- 

sorb  the  juice  of  the  cacti,  until  legs,  antennse,  and  proboscis  can  hardly 

be  distinffuished  by  the  naked  eye.    They  are  so  small  that  70,000  or 

more,  in  the  dried  state,  weigh  but  a  single  pound.    The  females,  which 

alone  produce  the  dye,  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  coloring  matter  im- 

mediately  prior  to  the  escape  of  the  youn^  from  the  egg.  They  are  then 

detached  from  the  plánt  and  killed  by  bems  placed  in  boiling  water  or 

in  hot  ovens.  Afterwards,  they  are  placed  in  tne  sun,  on  sheet-iron  plates, 

until  they  are  perfectly  dried,  when  they  are  marketed  in  1  oz.,  ^  Ib. 

and  1  Ib.  packages.  Those  killed  in  ovens  develop  a  grayish  red  color  and 

are  known  as  silver-cochineal.    During  the  rainy  season  many  of  the 

little  insects  (which  multiply  rapidly)  are  washed  off  the  plants.   About 

síx  weeks  after  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season  they  are  found  in 

sufBcient  numbers  to  be  harvested.    The  Indians  make  the  rcrunds  of 

the  nopalry  with  a  wide-mouthed  bag  and  a  brush,  and  with  the  latter 

they  sweep  thousands  of  the  tiny  specks  intő  the  bag.    Three  harvests 

are  gathered  during  the  seven  months  of  dry  weather.  The  minute  crea- 

tures  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  miluped  insect  common  in  the 

Ü.&,  A.  and  known  as  the  wood-louse  —  an  msect  of  the  genus  Ontacua, 

ind  not  to  be  confounded  with  Pedictdus  capitis.  The  Indians  affirm  that 

3axaca  state  was  the  originál  habitat  of  tne  cochineal  insect  (Spanish 

ochinillá)  and  that  it  was  taken  thence  to  Guatemala  and  the  Canaries. 

t  is  plentiful  on  the  wild  cacti  of  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Southern  Cali- 

Drnia,  but  the  dyes  produced  from  it  are  pale  in  comparison  to  those  of 

>ax€íca.    It  is  said  that  the  si>lendid  marUoM  used  by  Montezuma  and 

he  Aztec  nobles  were  dyed  with  cochineal. 
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62.  From  Córdoba  to  Santa  Lucrecia  (thence  to 
points  on  the  Tehuantepec  National  and  the  Pan- 
American  Railways), 

VERA   CRUZ   AND   ISTHMUS   RAILWAY. 

{National  Raüvxiya  of  Mexico.) 

326  Kiloms.  (to  Santa  Lucrecia),  one  through  train  daily  in  12  hrs. 
Faré  $12.58  Ist  cl.;  $5.93  2d  cl.  PuUman  extra.  The  PuUman  cars  (good 
buffet  service)  run  through  to  Salina  Cruz  without  change.  Passengers 
from  IVÍexico  City  can  take  the  night  train  on  the  Mbxioan  Railwat 
(Rte.  52)  and  reach  Córdoba  (or  Vera  Cruz)  early  in  the  a.  m.  The 
moming  train  on  the  V.  C.  &  Isthmus  road  leaves  from  its  own  station, 
a  few  hundred  yards  E.  of  the  Mex.  Rly.  station.  Trunk  by  eargador 
(comp.  p.  lii),  60  c.;  hand-bags,  25  c,  cheaper  where  there  are  a  number 
of  pieces.  Newspapera  and  travellers'  requisites  at  the  stand  of  the  Tropi- 
calNews  &  Swpvly  Co.  in  the  V.  C.  &  I.  Rly.  station. 

Córdoba,  see  p.  486.  The  rly.  describes  a  wide  curve  to  the 
1..  Fine  views  (unobstructed)  of  the  Fico  de  Orizaba  on  the  r. 
The  landscape  in  which  the  volcano  is  the  crowning  point  is 
superb.  10  K.  Giwdalupe.  Extensive  pine-apple  plantations 
spread  out  on  each  side  of  the  Hne,  streteh  away  to  the  distant 
hills  and  altemate  with  well  cultivated  sugar-estates.  Sugar- 
mills  can  be  seen  busily  at  work  on  somé  of  the  plantations. 
Cloud-capped  mts.  out  the  W.  sky-line ;  from  their  green  ac- 
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ivities  many  boisterous  streams  race  down  to  irrigate  the 
leadow-lands.  There  is  no  necessity  for  artiíicial  irrigation 
ere  as  the  country  is  splendidly  wa tered:  the  dews  are  so 
3a vy  that  they  resemble  slight  rainfalls :  in  the  eariy  moming 
efore  the  sun  has  absorbed  the  moisture  the  vegetation  and 
le  land  are  drenched  as  by  a  shower.  The  moist  earth  shows 
deep  red  against  the  green  foliage,  and  every  foot  of  it  pro- 
uces  somé  form  of  vigorous  plánt  life.  These  rich,  alluvial 
lains,  whic^  bask  in  the  never-failing,  all-vivifying  sun, 
aow  no  agricultural  repose.  The  production  is  almost  in- 
•edible  under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  moisture. 
[any  of  the  tall  trees  develop  somé  species  of  bloom  and  they 
iand'  out  in  great  colbr  blotches  against  the  environing 
reen.  Miles  of  the  lowlands  are  devoted  to  banana  culture; 
ananas  being  the  great  staple  of  the  district.  From  this  regien 
3me  many  of  the  bananas  sold  in  the  great  f  ruit  markets  of 
le  capital. 

The  Banana  and  Plantain,  Jlft^Mi  saT^ientum  and  'Musa  paradisiaca, 
irive  everywhere  in  the  hot  coast  region  and  on  the  lower  borders  of 
le  temperate  land.  It  is  said  that  the  fírst  banana  was  brought  to 
merica  by  a  Dominican,  in  1516,  from  the  Ganaries  to  Haiti,  whence 
le  plánta  reached  the  Coutinent.    The  name  Platano,  of  the  Spaaish, 

sin)posed  to  be  derived  from  Pálon,  its  most  ancient  name  (or  from 
le  Latin  plcUanus) ;  Banane,  the  French,  from  its  native  Guinea  appella- 
on,  and  Musa,  the  Italian,  is  perhaps  taken  from  the  Arabic.  These 
lants,  liké  the  agavé  and  cocoa-palm,  are  very  useful  to  man  in  many 
'ays^  for  besides  producing  delicious  fruit,  they  furnish  matériái,  from 
baik  and  leaves,  for  paper,  cordage,  etc.  From  a  year  to  18  months  is 
aquired  to  ripen  the  fruit  from  the  fírst  planting,  but  as  suckers  spring 

Fali  about  tne  originál  stock,  there  is  afterwards  no  labor,  except  that 
^athering  the  immense  bunches  of  fruit,  somé  of  which  attain  to  80  Ibs. 
reight.  The  banana,  it  is  said,  produces  to  the  acre  44  times  as  much 
3od  as  the  potato,  and  130  times  as  much  as  wheat.  In  this  region  one 
ere  contains  usually  600  to  800  plants  which  yield  annually  a  rich 
arvest  of  fruit.  Most  of  this  is  packed  and  shipped  while  green  to  be 
ipened  artifícially  at  its  destination.  Charcoal  nres  and  hermetically 
ealed  rooms  are  employed,  and  two  days  are  required  to  ripen  green 
ruit.  That  picked  ripe  from  the  plánt  possesses  a  flavor  seldom  lound 
a.  the  artifícially  matured  specimens.  The  long,  yellow  plantain  is  cooked 
lefore  eaten :  the  short  yellow  fruit  (Dominico)  and  the  fat  red  (morado) 
70W  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

24  K.  Xucnües.  We  enter  the  caSon  of  the  Rio  Blanco.  In  somé  places 
nagnifícent  trees  festooned  with  flowering  creepers  clothe  the  slopes  of 
he  gorge  to  the  water's  edge,  whence  they  reach  out  vine-clad  arms  that 
neet  and  entwine  themselyes  above  the  centre.  The  scenery  becomes 
vild  and  tropical.  Conspicuous  fígures  in  the  warm  pockets  of  the 
jafion  are  the  dense  patcnes  of  bamboo;  the  canes  30  or  40  ft.  high  — 
ike  great  plumed  carriage-whips ;  the  culms  often  as  thick  as  a  man's 
:high,  while  the  Parro-grass  beneath  sends  up  blades  10  ft.  high  and  seed 
italks  10  to  15  ft.  In  somé  of  these  jungle  patches  are  físhing-poles 
jnough  to  supply  every  piscatorially-inclined  boy  in  a  populous  city. 
Prom  one  side  of  the  canon  walI,  not  over  20  ft.  from  the  track,  a  fíne 
itream  of  water  gushes  out  of  a  darksome  ca,ve,  plunging  beneath  the 
rails  and  wetting  the  cars  as  they  pass.  During  the  rainy  season  this 
itream,  Las  Siete  Aguas  (The  Seven  Waters),  bursts  in  full  volume  from 
its  mysterious  source  and  presents  an  inspiring  síght.  To  the  r.  of  the 
line  the  booming  Rio  Blanco  runs  üke  a  miíT-race  through  a  narrow 

SOTge.  The  downward  slope  is  sharp  and  the  8i>lendid  forest  trees  which 
ank  the  river  edge  seem  to  riae  to  unusual  heights. 
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Aa  the  ravine  deepens  the  vegetation  becomes  more  tropical,  and  in 
the  thickenins  jungle  one  observes  many  birds  that  are  stransers  to 
the  colder  highíands.  Splendid  specimens  of  the  Belted-Kingfisher  dart  up 
and  down  the  stream  or  sit  in  watchful  attitudes  on  stones  or  projecting 
limbs.  Trogons,  Motmots  (with  pendulum-like  tails)  Parrots,  Xaughing 
Falcons,  Chachalacas,  Long-Tailed  Blue  Jays,  Painted  Redstarts,  He- 
patic  Tanagers,  Rufous  Humming-Birds  and  almost  numberless  speci- 
mens of  the  remarkable  avif auna  of  the  district  reward  the  watchful  eye. 
The  botanist,  the  entomologist,  and  the  omithologically  inclined  trav- 
eller  long  to  leave  the  train  here,  pitch  a  camp  beside  the  brawling 
river  and  study  the  teemine  insect,  plánt  and  bírd  life  which  enlivens 
the  place.  In  the  lower  reaches  of  the  cafíon,  the  river  bfoadens  and  the 
train  crosses  it  on  a  crescent-shaped  bridge.  Here  a  charming  view  of 
the  river  is  had  as  it  dashes  down  its  rocky  course  and  swirls  and  bubbles 
beneath  the  old  stone  arches.  By  crossing  to  the  1.  side  of  the  train  as  it 
quits  the  brid^  one  gets  a  last  look  at  this  erstwhile  turbulent  stream, 
changed  now  mto  a  piacid  river  which  floWs  away  broadly  bene&th  tall, 
overhanging  trees  and  fiower-decked,  meadow-like  banks.  28  K.  Omeaico. 

«  35  K.  Presidio,  Cane-fields  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  and  great  quantities  of  sugár  are  produced  in  the 
region.   Every  fat-paunched  youngster  visible  hereabout  ap- 

Eears  to  be  chewing  a  segment  of  the  sweet  cane  intő  the  sena- 
lance  of  a  primitive  paint  brush.  42  K.  Motzorongo.  Sugár  is 
the  great  staple,  and  the  attention  of  every  one  ia  apparently 
devoted  to  its  p'roduction.  The  fertile  valleys  and  plains  of 
the  environing  country  are  rich  in  the  fine  mould  demanded 
by  the  plánt,  which  here  attains  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

The  first  Sngar-Oano  was  brought  to  Mexico  (1540)  from  the  Canary 
Islands  viá  Santo  Domingo^  where  the  Spaniards  cultivated  it  as  early  as 
1520.  Prior  to  its  introduction  the  Mexicans  and  Indians  extracted 
sweets  from  native  honey,  the  honey-ant,  from  the  agavé,  and  from  the 
sweet  pith  of  the  maize  —  an  indigenous  plánt.  Three  varieties  of  the 
cane  are  now  ^rown :  the  Castilian,  Havana,  and  Otaheite.  The  first  is 
not  so  rich  in  juice  as  the  others  but  is  fuU  of  saccharine  matter.  The 
best  manufactured  article  is  produced  from  a  mixture  of  the  three  kinds. 
The  methods  of  culture,  the  crushing  process,  and  the  crsrstallization 
are  modern,  similar  to  those  practiced  m  other  progreasive,  sugar-pro- 
ducing  countries.  There  are  about  775  sugar-cane  plantations  in  the 
Repub.,  and  the  annual  production  of  sugár  is  about  120,000  tons. 

48  K.  Tezonapa.  Fields  of  bri^ht  green  sugar-cane  altemate 
with  broad  meadows.  Glistening  ponds  alive  with  ducks, 
boat-billed  herons,  graceful  egrets,  and  tall,  watchful  cranes, 
become  features  of  the  landscape.  Near  these  shallow  seas 
and  beneath  the  noble  trees  which  dot  the  plains,  bunches  of 
half-wild  bronchos  and  sleek,  fat  cattle  browse  and  wage  a 
perpetual  war  on  their  insect  enemies.  The  land  hereabout 
recalls  certain  fat  f arms  in  Bourbon  County,  Kentucky  —  the 
tall,  wide-spreading  trees  free  of  underbrush,  the  well-rounded 
short-hom  cattle  standing  beneath  them,  and  the  generál  air 
of  fertility  and  abundance  warranting  the  comparison.  The 
Rio  Cosolapa,  one  of  the  many  streams  which  flow  through 
this  finely  wa tered  district,  is  crossed  on  a  high  bridge.  52  K. 
Refugio.  59  K.  MiUan.  60  K.  Cantera.  61  K.  AcaÜan, 

67  K.  8pur.  The  stations  are  numeroua,  though  small,  but  the  beau- 
tíful  landscape  makes  up  for  defidenoies.  Between  this  point  and  Tierra 
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Blanca  we  pass  through  70  K.  Camaloíe,  78  K.  Teída,  and  84  K.  PrieUu^ 
and  in  so  doing  traverse  a  diversified  country  of  picturesque  hills  and 
valleys,  meadow-land  and  jungle.  The  region  is  warmed  by  a  tropicai 
sún  and  is  amazingly  productive.  Nature  does  so  much  ihat  man  does 
little,  and  the  besetting  sins  of  the  natives  are  procrastination  and  lack  oí 
progressiveness.  Everything  displays  the  exuberant  vigor  of  stmshine 
and  of  a  soil  teeming  with  life  and  food.  M any  little  foot  trails,  wom 
smooth  by  oountless  bare  feet,  cross  the  rails  and  wind  countryward 
through  arched  tunnels  of  green  foliage.  White-clad  Indián  women  glide 
along  these  paths,  and  naked  youngsters  guard  the  adjacent  land  aflame 
with  ripening  co^ee.  Somé  of  the  boys  have  smali  wicker  baskets  at- 
tached  to  the  waist,  and  intő  these  they  sweep  the  brilliant  coffee-berries 
much  as  the  New  England  boy  strips  swamp  bushes  of  succulent  huckle- 
berries.  Quite  a  few  of  the  stations  stand  in  the  midst  of  clearinga 
reclaimed  from  the  iungle ;  and  they  are  kept  f ree  from  the  ever-encroacn- 
ing  plant-Iife  only  by  the  exercisc  of  constant  vi^lance.  The  buildings 
are  often  idealized  by  the  presence  of  somé  giant  jungle  tree  aflame  with 
fantastic  flowers,  and  bearmg  on  its  moss-covered  trunk  a  score  or  more 
beautiful  orchids.  A  year  after  a  house  is  erected  in  these  moist  lowlands 
it  resembles  a  relic  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  The  humid,  seed-laden 
breezes,  and  the  vigorous  and  ever-advancing  plant-life,  attack  it  on 
every  side.  Fun£^  grow  from  the  pores  of  the  stones  or  bricks;  convol- 
vuli  climb  the  sídes  and  in  a  remarkably  short  time  cover  it  with  a 
dense  mass  of  vines;  the  prolifíc  banana-plants  rise  in  serried  ranks  to  the 
Windows,  and  pampas-grass  fínds  lodgment  on  the  roof  and  grows  up  to 
meet  the  globular  yellow  oranges  or  lemons  which  mayhap  hang  above  it. 
Fine  palms  are  conspicuous  features  in  the  landscape,  among  them  the 
splendid  Coyol,  whose  seeds  fumish  the  palm-oil  of  commerce.  Cocoa 
nucifera  (p.  482)  is  usually  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  loves  the  sea 
better  than  the  jungle,  and  it  is  nearly  aíways  found  near  the  shore  or 
within  reach  of  the  caressing  salt  breeze.  We  cross  the  Rio  Jüan  Sanchet 
and  the  Rio  Amapa,  both  wide  but  shallow  streams. 

93  K.  Tierra  Blanca,  the  junction  of  the  branch  line  to 
Vera  Cruz  (63  miles,  faré  Ist  cl.  $4;  2d  cl.  $2.).  Rly.  restau- 
rant; meals  SÍ.  The  drinking  water  should  be  avoided.  Those 
who  dislike  bottled  waters  or  beér  (both  of  which  are  served 
at  reasonable  prices)  may  liké  to  remember  that  the  tea  served 
with  meals  is  steeped  in  water  that  has  been  boiied. 

103  K.  San  Jósé.  Chains  of  lakelets  dot  the  lower  reaches  of  the  vall^. 
The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  jungle  and  meadow-land.  106  K. 
Viéta  Hermosa.  The  grade  slopes  upward ;  the  land  takes  on  the  character 
of  a  prairie  country;  the  hills  have  retreated  to  a  horizon  so  distant  that 
all  outlines  are  lost  in  a  blue  haze.  To  the  1.,  far  across  the  intervening 
land,  the  snow-capped  peak  of  Orizaba  glistens  clear  against  the  sky. 
The  lowlands  show  ponas  that  resemble  exa^erated  mirrors,  and  yellow 
lilies  that  nod  cmd  sparkle  in  the  sunlight.  Tall  cranes  wade  the  waters, 
and  triangular  lines  of  ducks  fly  across  them.  109  K.  Lo8  Changos. 
121  K.  Los  Naranioa.  128  K.  Loma  San  Jüan.  134  K.  Brisbin.  144  K. 
Santa  Cruz.  146  K.  El  Hrde.  We  cross  the  Rio  Papaloápavit  or  River  of 
Butterflies  (Aztec,  papatl,  butterfly,  apán,  river  —  Sp.  mariposa),  on  the 
largest  bridge  (ő  spans,  each  170  ft.  long;  cost  $325,000)  on  the  line. 
The  river  is  a  muddy  but  picturesque  water-way  (the  most  important 
stream  in  the  state  of  Vera  Cruz)  for  the  many  craft  which  íloat  down 
laden  with  bags  and  bales  of  inland  produce.   158  K.  Ftienteviüa. 

166  K.  Obispo,  in  a  region  celebrated  for  its  splendid  fruits.  The  dis- 
trict  produces,  among  other  things,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  dates,  tanger- 
ines,  sweet-cassava  (known  alsó  as  the  Yuca  amarga  and  as  the  Huaca- 
ynote  —  the  yuca  fumishes  a  kind  of  bread  and  tapioca ;  the  cassava 
fíelds  are  called  cont^cos)  ,pineai^les,  guavas,  breao-fruit,  and  a  hőst 
of  fine  aromatic  shrubs.  To  the  W.  lies  the  celebrated  VaÜe  Vaolonal, 
or  National  valley,  whence  comes  muchof  the  fine  tobacco  (p.  Ixxvi)  for 
which  Mexico  is  noted.    There  are  many  wild  species;  the  cultivated 
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plants  form  the  base  of  an  importaQt  national  industry,  and  an  article 
of  export.  Men,  women,  and  children  hereabout  protect  the  national 
induBtry  by  smoking  incessantly. 

172  K.  Agva  Fria,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country  where  manv 
immigrants  írom  the  United  States  have  settled.  American  f amilies  with 
roving  tendencies  have  been  attracted  hither  by  the  warm  climate,  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  the  land,  and  its  low  cost.  Somé  of  these  settlers  are 
Mormons  who  have  exehanged  the  lime-light  of  Utah  for  the  sun-light  of 
tropical  Mexico;  here  they  propose  to  found  a  dynasty  and  a  settlement 
which  will  undoubtediy  increase  with  the  proli&c  abandon  shown  by  the 
insects  and  the  vegetation.  183  K.  Carmen.  Three  fíne  peaks  of  the 
Zempocdtepec  (p.  541)  rangé  are  in  view  on  the  eastem  sky-line.  Visible 
to  tne  r.  of  the  station  are  somé  prehistoric  mounds  from  which  a  few 
specimens  of  fíne  old  pottery  have  been  taken.  The  station  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  good  grazing  country.  Deep  sea  steamships  come  up  the  con- 
tiguous  river  for  fat  cattle  for  the  Cuban  markets.  200  K.  Perez.  The 
surrounding  country  is  dotted  with  low  guava  bushes,  hibiscus,  verbéna, 
and  wild-mandrake.  Over  2,000  specimens  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  insects 
were  collected  here  recently  and  sent  to  the  Field  Museum  at  Chicago 
(U.  S.  A.).  209  K.  Lagos.  220  K.  Ida.  227  K.  Barranca. 

237  K.  Rivas.  Between  this  and  the  next  station  (243  K.  Jimba)  the 
rly.  Une  crosses  two  cusi)s  of  a  ruined,  crescent-shaped  city^  buried  for 
untold  centuries  in  the  junele.  Many  stone  idois  and  similar  obiects 
(somé  of  which  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mexico  City)  have 
been  unearthed  here.  The  eye  travels  e&stward  across  a  beautiful  undu- 
lating  country  bounded  in  the  distance  by  the  blue-tipped  Tuxtla  moun- 
tains.  At  the  base  of  this  volcanic  rangé,  in  a  region  etemally  warmed 
by  its  subterranean  fíres,  are  the  renowned  Tiíxda  tobacco  plantations. 
The  waters  of  the  Gulf  are  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
In  1820  a  Germán  botanist,  Doctor  Leonard  FttchSt  built  himself  a  cabin 
near  this  rangé,  and  there  he  dwelt  for  several  years.  The  lovely  Fuchsia 
(F.  coccinia),  which  in  this  région  is  found  in  many  beautiful  varieties, 
somé  of  which  attain  the  di^ity  of  a  tree,  was  named  for  this  savant. 
In  the  hills  to  the  right  of  this  region  are  many  wild  blackberries  (RtAus 
frvcticosus  —  Sp.  zarzamora).  Fine  streams  course  through  the  lowlands, 
which  are  a  hunter's  paradise.  252  K.  San  M arcos:  rly.  restaurant,  meals 
$1.  Near  the  station  are  (3)  AUigator  Lakes,  so-called  from  the  presence 
of  these  saurians.  Albeit  the  station  is  700  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  miles 
from  any  river,  alligators  infest  the  re^on,  to  the  disgust  of  the  local 
hunters  and  the  perplexity  of  the  old  residents.  Tiger-leopards  roam  the 
adjacent  hills,  a  myriad  plover  enliven  the  plains,  antelope  are  to  be  had 
by  hunting  for  them,  and  ducks  innumerable  quack  through  the  near-by 
marshes. 

The  run  hence  to  Santa  Lvcrecia,  the  terminus  of  the  Une,  is  through  a 
country  tropical  in  every  aspect.  In  this  sun-warmed  region  of  amazing 
vitality  and  productiveness  the  earth  seems  incapable  of  holding  its 
wonderful  energy  in  check.  The  winds  dislodge  seeds  and  bits  of  soil  írom 
the  surface,  carry  them  to  the  tree-tops  or  to  the  exposed  ridge  of  somé 
broad  limb,  fertilize  a  hitherto  non-productive  spot  and  endow  it  with 
bizarre  forms  of  plánt  life.  As  the  delighted  gazé  roves  through  the  trees 
it  encounters  veritable  hanging  gardens  in  which  strange  and  exqui- 
sitely  beautiful  orchids  thrive  and  multiply.  So  dense  and  so  ránk  is  the 
vigorous  undergrowth  that  many  of  the  more  delicate  plants  are  smoth- 
ered,  or  crowded  ofif  the  ground,  and  as  if  to  preserve  uie  species  to  this 
remarkable  locality  Nature  has  thus  providea  a  second  story,  a  kind  of 
Babylonian-garden,  wherein  are  reproduced  those  plants  unable  to  sus- 
tain  the  fierce  struggle  for  existence  on  the  lower,  or  ground  floor.  Promi- 
nent  among  the  trees  which  thrive  hereabout  is  the  Melon  Zapote  or 
Papaya  (Carica  papaya)  known  in  the  U.  S.  A.  as  the  Pawpaw.  It  grows 
wild,  is  very  prolific,  and  attains  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  ft.  The  dark 
green  leaves  are  from  20  to  30  inches  long,  and  they  attract  attention  by 
clustering  at  the  top  of  an  otherwise  leaíless  trunk.  The  fniit  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  musk-melon,  though  longer,  and  with  a  thinner  rind. 
A  milk-white  juice  exudes  when  a  spoon  is  thrust  intő  the  pulp,  which  is 
yellow,  agreeably  sweet,  with  many  jet-black  seeds.  The  tree  begins  to 
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ear  fruít  when  a  year  old,  and  it  produces  from  20  to  100  melons  at  a 
íme.  Its  development  in  the  tropics  is  so  rapid  that  buds,  flowers,  and  ' 
reen  and  ripe  fruit  are  sometimes  found  on  a  single  plant ;  a  single  melón 
lay  weigh  20  Ibs.  It  contains  considerable  pepsin,  which  is  őried  and 
mt  to  the  U.  S.  A.,  where  it  is  used  as  a  cure  tor  dyspepsia  and  for  mák- 
ig different  papoid  preparations.  The  trees  are  well  defined  as  to  sex, 
ad  where*  they  are  cultivated,  but  one  maié  tree  is  permitted  to  ^ow  in 

grove  of  50  or  more  females.  Fruit  and  leaves  possess  the  smguiar 
roperty  of  rendering  tough  meat  tender,  and  they  are  eraployed  for  this 
urpose  by  the  natives.  When  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  rubbed  over  a  piece 
f  tough  meat  the  juice  attacks  the  fíbre  and  softens  it.  A  tough 
licken,  hung  in  a  papai/o-tree  over  night,  will  be  as  tender  as  a  Philadei- 
bia  broiler  the  foAowing  moming. 

(The  anthropophagous  savages  of  New  Guinea,  of  the  Solomon  Islands, 
nd  other  remote  regions  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  practise  this  same 
jstom,  and  they  perhaps  did  so  long  before  they  were  brought  to  the 
otice  of  the  civilized  world.  The  Papuans  and  other  South  sea  Island 
mnibáls  wrap  the  flesh  of  their  humán  victims  (called  by  the  generic 
irm  of  **  Long  Pig")  in  papaya  leaves  to  make  it  tender  and  appetizing. 
t  a  cannibalistic  feast  humán  flesh  is  olways  ser  ved  in  a  papaya  leaf,  m 
small  roll  about  the  size  of  a  banana,  and  tne  leaf  is  eaten  with  the  flesh, 
)  aid  digestion.  The  Philippine  Islanders  hang  their  tough  fowls  ini 
apaya  trees  to  render  them  tender,  and  they  alsó  use  the  -papaya  leaves 
\.  lieu  of  soap.  In  the  Island  of  Formosa  young  mothers  boil  raw  papayaa 
ad  eat  them  with  pork,  believing  that  on  such  a  diet  they  can  more 
berally  nourish  their  babes.  Many  of  the  natives  of  the  Island  World  of 
olynesia  know  of  the  curious  properties  of  the  papaya  tree.  It  would  be 
iteresting  to  leam  whether  they  gaíned  this  ki;iowledge  from  the  early 
[ezicans  or  whether  these  gave  the  idea  to  the  old-new-world,  and  if  so 
owl) 

As  the  train  travels  southward,  penetrating  deeper  intő  the  region 
hich  was  long  closed  for  aught  but  rancheros  and  occasional  travellers, 
Írd  LUe  becomes  more  and  more  prominent.  The  air  seems  alive  with  the 
$athered  jewels  which  flash  to  and  fro.  As  the  cars  move  slowly  forward 
i  a  wave  of  golden  sunshine;  as  the  deep  summer-song  of  a  mjriad 
isects  reach  the  ear,  and  the  fragrance  of  tropical  flowers  is  wafted 
irough  the  open  windows,  one  can  easily  imagine  one's  self  in  an  old  Ken- 
icky,  or  Louisiana,  garden  where  Cardinals,  Orioles,  uid  Mockingbirds 
lake  of  the  warm  days  and  balmy,  star-lit  nights  a  bit  of  a  terrestrial 
aradise.  A  hőst  of  f amiliar  and  'unf amiliar  birds  can  be  counted  from 
le  windows  of  the  moving  ear.  The  Whip-poor-will,  Western  Mocking- 
ird,  Pileated  Warbler,  Painted  Redstart,  Audubon  Warbler,  Suramer 
anager,  Virmnia  Warbler,  Blackheaded  Grosbeak,  Black-Capped  Vireo, 
oat-Tailed  Grackle,  Mexican  Meadowlark,  Wagler  Oriole,  Ked-Eyed 
owbird,  Magpie  Jay,  Swainson  Flycatcher,  and  the  Rufous  Cuckoo  are 
iit  somé  of  the  many  the  quick  eye  may  register  within  a  half  hour.  Among 
lese  the  lover  of  melody  will  alsó  note  the  Nightingale,  known  alsp  as 
le  Zenzonile,  and  Ruisefíor,  sweetest  of  all  the  Mexican  songbirds. 
bundant  in  the  meadow-lands  are  the  Mourning  Dove,  Black  Pnoebe, 
'exican  Pileated  Woodpecker,  Yellow-Bellied  Trogon,  and  a  hőst  of 
imiliar  birds.  In  the  jungle  where  the  great  trees  support  ant-nests  as 
;g  as  barrels,  swarms  of  Iled-and-blu&-headed  Parakeets  may  be  seen 
inging  to  the  nests  waiting  for  the  unfortunate  owners  to  sally  forth  and 
3  eaten.  A  score  or  more  of  these  chattering  feathered  sprites  will  some- 
mes  perch  in  a  row  along  the  telegraph  wire,  and  as  tne  train  passes, 
old  it  in  whatever  vocabulary  they  can  command ;  just  as  a  benchful 
'  naughty  children  might  sauce  an  inofifensive  pedagogue. 

Loons,  Grebes  and  Ducks  innumerable  diveand  wadethrough  the  con- 
Suous  marshes,  in  the  joyous  abandon  of  an  unhunted  existence,  White 
elicans,  Mallards,  Cinnamon  Teal  and  Ivory-Bílled  Cooís  plough  the  ad- 
vent ponds,  and  as  many  well-known  home  birds  come  within  the  rangé 
'  viaion  one  realizes  that  this  is  one  of  the  Southern  refuges :  the  tran- 
lil  breeding-place  of  the  myriad  storm-driven  and  man-persecuted 
athered  friends  from  the  frozen  North.   To  this  far  sunny  South-land 

eternal  summer,  where  the  natives   lőve  them  more  for  their  musio 
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and  their  beauty  than  for  their  flesh  and  blood-atained  feathera,  they 
wing  their  flight  uneiríngly:  secure  in  the  instinct  that  teacbes  them 
that  wberever  dwells  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  his  alleged  civilization,  there 
are  his  enemies  and  tbose  of  his  young. 

(The  birds  of  Mexico  comprise  upwards  of  353  species,  many  of  them 
famed  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and  singing  qualities.  ín  the  hot  lands 
the  birds  are  more  distinguished  for  beauty  of  plumage  than  -melody  of 
voice.    The  fínest  songsters  haunt  the  temperate  zone.) 

326  K.  Santa  Lncrecla  (State  of  Vera  Cruz,  with  a  pop.  of  IXpO), 
junction  of  the  Ferrocarrü  Nációnál  de  Tehuaniepec,  Kte.  d3.  What 
there  is  of  the^  town  clusters  near  the  station,  which  is  perched  on  a  higb 
bluff  overlooking  the  broad  Coatzacoalcos  River.  Rly.  refreshment  room. 
The  drinking  water  is  to  be  avoided.  Bottled  waters  and  native  beér  (at 
20-35  c.)  may  always  be  had.  Travellers  who  find  themeelves  obliged  to 
pass  the  nisht  here  are  strongly  counselled  to  demand  a  mosquito 
net  to  guard  against  mosquitoes  (Sp.  "small  flies")  and  other  "light 
militia  of  the  air  and  earth."  In  the  absence  of  a  net,  rub  the  face  and 
hands  with  somé  pungent  essential  oil,  or  with  strong  brandy  in  which 
oran^e  peel  has  been  allowed  to  soak.  The  natives  speak  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Zapotec  (comp.  p.  542),  and  the  traveller  fínds  somé  diflS- 
culty  in  understanding  them.  Coincident  with  the  change  in  tonguei 
one  notes  a  change  in  the  bearing  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  wear 
the  shiftless,  languid  air  of  the  tropics.  The  alert  demeanor  of  the  hi^h- 
land  Mexican  has  remained  behmd  with  the  altitude:  the  Isthmian 
natives  sit  abouton  their  hunkers,  dawdle  and  act  as  if  the  weight  of  the 
entire  universe  rested  on  their  naked  shoulders.  Good  workmen  are 
scarce  and  wages  are  high  on  account  of  it.  Althoujsh  many  fat  cattle 
browse  pn  the  adjacent  hills,  the  owners  are  too  tired  to  milk  them. 
Qood  milk  is  as  scarce  as  good  water,  and  when  a  little  of  the  fírst-named 
is  to  be  had  it  costs  from  60  to  75  cts.  the  gallon.  C)ondensed  milk  takes 
the  place  of  fresh  milk  in  this  wonderfully  rich  grazing  country. 

63.  From  Coatzacoalcos  (Puerto  Mexico)  viá  Santa 
Lucrecia,  Rincon  Antonio  and  Tehuantepec,  to 
Salina  Cruz. 

309  Kilóm.  Ferrocarrü  Nációnál  de  Tehuantepec  (Isthmian  Route), 
2  trains  daily  in  12  hrs.,  faré  Ist  cl.  S12.40.  The  Hotd  de  la  Compafíia^ 
in  the  station  building,  is  for  the  use  of  emplojrees,  but  the  traveller 
can  obtain  lodging  and  meals.  There  is  alsó  a  similar  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant at  Rincon  Antonio. 

AxrlYal  by  Sml  Ships  come  alongside  the  wharf  and  land  passen- 
gers  within  5  min.  walk  of  any  of  the  hotels.  No  cabs.  Native  boys  meet 
ships  and  trains  and  will  act  as  porters  for  luggage;  hand-bage  25  c; 
trunks  50  c. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotde  Coton,  Two  Republica,  and  Califomia^ 
all  near  together  on  the  main  street,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  overlooking 
the  sea.  Room  only,  with  one  bed,  SÍ  .50;  with  2  beds,  S3.  Rooms  that 
do  not  face  the  séa  are  apt  to  be  hot  and  stuffy.  MealiB,  II.  CoflPee  and 
roUs,  50  c.  Mineral  water  or  beér,  25  c.  a  bottle. 

Coatzacoalcos  (or  Puerto  Mexico),  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  eastem  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec 
National  Railway,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coatzacoalcos 
River,  which  here  is  wide  and  deep.  The  town  is  an  unkempt, 
sandy  place,  on  the  slope  of  a  rangé  of  hills  —  barren  toward 
the  sea  and  green  on  their  inland  side  —  with  the  beach  as  its 
main  street.  The  bay,  shaped  liké  a  horseshoe,  is  almost  land- 
locked,  with  the  river  flowing  in  at  the  bend  and  passinf  out 
to  sea  between  the  cusps.   The  climate  is  hot,  and  paTudal 
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ivera  are  not  unknown.  The  local  markét,  the  most  animated 
)ot  in  town,  is  an  interesting  place,  and  here  one  may  see  many 
irious  fish  brought  in  from  the  productive  watersof  the  Gulf, 
id  many  bizarre  fruits  from  the  mainland.  Somé  of  the  mar- 
st women,  who,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  working  class,  smoke 
rong  black  cigars  and  appearto  enjoy  them.  Much  of  the 
roduce  is  brought  from  tne  other  side  of  the  bay  in  small 
irogues  which  the  natives  and  Chinese  handlé  dexterously. 
he  river  forms  a  natural  .harbor  of  ample  width  and  of  an 
srerage  depth  of  50  ft.  The  channel  is  obstructed  by  a  bar 
Dout  12  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  the  object  of  the  two  con- 
3rging  jetties  (length  about  4,333  ft.),  which  extend  from  the 
louth  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  is  to  force  the  river  to  scour  away 
lis  bar  and  prevent  its  reforming.  The  rock  used  in  the  con- 
ruction  of  the  jetties  is  from  the  quarries  at  Medicis  AguaSj 
7  kilóm,  inland  on  the  rly.  The  wharves,  with  a  totál  frontage 
:  3,433  ft.,  are  equipped  with  electric  cranes  which  lift  mer- 
landise  out  of  a  ship's  hold  and  place  it  on  cars  through 
atches  in  their  roofs.  Modem  devices  are  employed  to  make 
lis  and  the  other  terminál  ports  successf  ul  competitors  of  the 
anama  Canal.  There  is  a  submarine  cable  station  here. 

The  Rly.  trends  due  S.  and  plunges  at  once  intő  the  jungle.  The 
ansition  from  the  sandy,  wind-s^Cept  shore  to  the  cool,  fragrant  woods 

complete  and  pleasing.  The  whinmg  call  of  cat-birds,  the  squawkiog 
'  strident-voiced  parrots,  and  the  deep  monotone  of  countless  insects 
Jce  the  place  of  skirling  winches  and  ship-board  noises.  9  K.  Berta. 
f  K.  Cciuadas.  28  K.  Limones.  30  K.  Carmen.  The  tropical  vejsetation 
'OW8  with  such  vigor  in  these  sun-warmed  regions  that  chemicals  are 
nployed  to  destroy  the  creepera  nearest  the  rails  and  thus  prevent 
icroachments.  The  chemical  compound  Í3  thrown  ia  a  hot,  liquid  form 
om  a  heated  tank-car,  sprayed  by  means  of  a  steam-heated  atomizer. 
he  application  kills  all  plánt  life  but  other  arises  to  replace  it  so  sooo 
lat  tne  operation  of  drenching  the  right  of  way  must  be  almost  contin- 
3US,  to  be  permanently  effective.  We  pass  little  clearings  overhung 
ith  heavy,  white  mists,  gray  wisps  of  which  steal  through  tne  tall  tree- 
>ps  in  riband-like  bands.  The  jungle  plants  flap  wet  feelers  against  the 
írs  which  move  forward  through  a  veritable  tunnel  of  luxuriant  föli- 
be. Chi  the  blackj  oily  surface  of  the  creosoted  ties  are  small  pools 
:  dew,  and  tiny  rills  of  moisture  trickle  down  the  upright  steel  rails 
nployed  in  lieu  of  wood  telegraph  poles,  which,  if  planted  here,  would 
ther  sprout  or  rot. 

37  K.  Chinameca.  Milk  and  coffee  in  old  beér  bottles  are  offered  for 
üe  by  native  boys.  As  a  rule  those  who  sell  alleged  "goodies"  at  rly. 
;ations  are  innocent  of  all  ideas  of  hygiene,  and  as  fever  germs  sometimes 
irk  about  their  homes  the  unimmune  traveller  will  do  well  to  adopt  the 
ile  of  rejecting  such  wayside  inducements.  43  K.  JalHpan.  55  K. 
'elasco.  Ö4  K.  Ojapa.   76  K.  Almagrea. 

87  K.  Jnlle.  Point  of  departure  for  San  Jüan  Evangélista  (29  K.  Rly. 
*Mnal  de  Juűe  á  San  J.  Évangdtsta,^  3  trains  a  week,  in  ^  hr.),  and  for 
)wns  on  the  Papaloápan  River ;  which  are  alsó  reached  by  the  steam- 
oats  of  the  Ferrocarriles  de  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  Limüada,  comp.  p  481 .  — 
7  K.  Medias  Agvas.  106  K.  Tortugas.  117  K.  Síichü.  The  flóra  of  the 
iatríct  through  which  the  train  passes  is  a  perpetual  delight.  Most  of 
\ie  forest  trees  bear  somé  kind  of  a  beautiful  nower,  and  the  splendid 
rchidaceous  and  other  epiphytic  plants  which^  cling  to  them,  present 
nusually  beautiful  masses  of  color.  As  if  to  aid  in  the  enchantment,  the 
iant  trees  which  rise  in  belted  splendor  above  the  underbrush,  extend 
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great  branches  canopíed  and  hung  with  brilliant  flowering  vines;  their 
attitűdé  recalling  the  Hindus  in  the  Bombay  bazaars  as  they  spread 
their  arms  draped  in  regal  siiks  wliich  they  display  to  the  covetous 
Howcuiji.    Many  of  the  forest  patriarchs  are  almost  covered  with  hűse 
ant-nests  and  swinging  bird  nests.  The  gigantic  branches  of  the  wild  ng 
tree  {Ficus  caricá)  reach  a  hundred  feet  m  all  directions,  and  the  am- 
bitious  convolvuli  climbs  tó  the  very  topmost  point  to  hang  its  bell- 
shaped  flower  within  reach  of  the  sun.  Many  of  the  trees  bear  curiousLy 
shaped  pods,  somé  of  which  the  natives  gather  and  use  as  pocket  re- 
ceptacles  for  matches  and  small  coins.   The  entire  district  is  a  wild  and 
surpassingly  beautiful  tropical  hortus;  one  which  reminds  the  traveller 
of  Peradenia  (Ceylon),  Buüemorg  (Java)^  and  Pamplemottsse  in  the  island 
of  Mauritius.    It  is  allied,  in  a  way,  to'the  splendid  gardens  of  Peror- 
denia,  for  there,  if  one  falls  asleep  in  the  grass,  one  is  likely  to  be  sucked 
to  death  by  the  myriad  horrible  and  needle-like  leeches  which  infest 
the  place.    Here  the  equally  dreaded  vampires  (^Desmodv^  rotundua) 
take  their  place,  and  after  nightfall  silent  lines  of  these  fíendish,  Mephis- 
tophelian  creatures  fan  noiselessly  through  the  dusk,  as  if  in  search  of 
somé  unwary  humán,  lost  in  the  jungle. 

The  drippmg,  glistening,  rusíling  jungle,  íilled  with  animál  and  insect 
life  and  intertwined  with  creeping  convolvuli,  commands  the  attention 
quite  as  persistently  aa  do  the  microscopic  flies  (rodidores)  which  bité  all 
ungloved  hands  and  bring  to  the  surface  of  the  skin  tiny  blood-spots 
and  a  sting  üke  that  of  a  mosquito.  These  contumacious  little  pests 
are  to  the  tropics  what  the  black  flies  are  to  Northern  woods,  and  they 
render  life  burdensome  unless  guarded  against.  Numerous  parrotr-beaked 
Blackbirds  enliven  the  jungle  hereabout.  Between  this  station  and 
Santa  Lucrecia  the  quick  eve  will  note  many  splendid  specimens  of  the 
Mexican  Goshawk;  Mex.  Goatsuckers  and  Mex.  Caciques — the  beau- 
tiful yellow  and  black  <>ioles  of  the  tropics.  Their  swinging  nests  hang 
3  or  4  ft.  írom  the  tips  of  tall  branclfies,  swaying  in  the  slightest  breeze. 
In  flight  the  birds  flash  liké  brilliant  sprites  through  the  jungle  and  de- 
light  the  eye  that  revels  in  color.  They  are  usually  jet  black,  with  long 
crests  and  bright  yellow  shoulders,  lower  back  ana  tail,  savé  the  two 
inner  feathers.  The  Mexicans  know  them  as  Calandrias ;  in  the  tropics 
they  are  as  numerous  as  Barn  Swallows  or  Enjulish  Sparrows  are  in  the 
North.  Long-tailed  Crested  Blue  Jays,  or  Magpie  Jays,  are  verjr  numer- 
ous and  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  birdÍB  seen  in  the  tropical  low- 
lands.  Their  brilliant  blue  and  white  forms  are  graceful  in  every  motion, 
and  with  their  tall,  recurved,  fan-like  crests,  and  long,  p>lume-like  tails, 
the^  resemble  Macaws  or  somé  of  the  handsome  lons-tailed  Parrots  for 
which  this  Southern  country  is  renowned.  A  notable  leature  in  the  land' 
scape  is  the  parrot-fruit  tree  {Püeu  conica).  This  odd-shaped  fruit,  which 
resembles  okra  pads,  is  four-sided,  of  a  green  color,  and  grows  on  a  tree 
entirely  devoid  of  leaves.  It  is  iuicy,  sticky,  and  in  form  resembles  a  green 
Parakeet.  Evidently  mindful  of  this  resemblance,  the  Parakeets  dash 
to  the  tree  when  frightened,  scatter,  stand  upright  and  remain  motion- 
less.  iSo  nearly  alike  are  they  to  the  fruit  that  a  pr^datorv  Hawk  will  some- 
times  fly  pást  a  tree  on  which  a  score  or  more  of  these  saucy  sprites 
are  standing,  apparently  unaware  of  their  presence. 

Many  glorious  Papilios  swing  through  the  jungle,  and  scores  of  small 
and  large  Iguanas  —  "  those  singular  Cerastosaurus  relics  of  the  Jurassio 
Age"  —  make  it  their  home.  The  flesh  of  the  Iguana  is  as  white  and 
tender  as  young  chickm.  Their  eggs  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  and 
the  repulsive  lizards  themselves  are  eaten  by  them  and  relished.  This 
district  is  also  the  home  of  the  cacao-bean  (Theobroma  cúccm)  which  pro- 
duces  the  cocoa  of  commerce.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropics  it  is  culti- 
vated  and  the  seeds  exported ;  the  growing  of  cacao  being  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  Industries.  Tne  trees  are  planted  about  four  yards  apart;  about 
400  to  the  acre.  They  grow  luxuriantly  and  thrive  best  at  an  aJtitude 
not  exceeding  2,000  ft.  The  cacao  grows  in  large  jpods,  containing  from 
15  to  25  beans  each,  on  trees  from  10  to  12  ft.  high.  Mexico  possesses 
many  chocolate  factories,  and  the  delicious  product  is  made  írom  the 
cacao-beans.  A  moist  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  ranging  írom 
70°  to  90*^  Fahr.,  shade  and  good  drainage  are  necessary  to  the  suootts- 
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ni  cultivation  of  the  plants.  These  are  ihe  reverse  of  hardy,  and  they 
re  always  planted  under  the  protecting  branches  of  somé  tallér  tree, 
buB  safeguarding  them  against  the  too  fierce  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
^hen  the  pods  are  ripe  —  two  crops  a  year  are  generally  gathered  — 
hey  are  skilfully  severed  from  the  branches,  and  are  then  left  on  the 
round  for  a  day  or  two,  before  beingj  cut  open.  When  the  seeds  are  taken 
ut  they  are  sweated,  cured  and  shipped  to  the  chocolate  factories. 

The  Coca  (ErythroxyUmcoca),  whicn  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bove,  alsó  grows  here.  It  is  a  narcotic  and  stimulant  plánt,  the  leaves 
f  which  are  used  by  the  natives  of  Brazil,  Bolívia  and  !reru.  "Its  home 
>  in  the  sultry  valleys  of  the  eastem  slopes  of  the  Peruvian  and  Bolivian 
indes.  The  shrub  bears  a  foliage  of  lustrous  green  and  white  flowers 
ípening  intő  small  scaxlet  berries.  When  the  leaves  are  brittle  enou^h 
3  break  upon  being  bent,  they  are  stripped  from  the  plánt,  dried  m 
be  siin,  and  packeain  sacks.  No  record  exists  of  its  fírst  discovery,  but 
;  wfű  used  in  the  temples  of  the  Incas,  when  Pizarro  invaded  Peru,  and 
he  priests  chewed  coca  wliile  performing  their  rítes."  It  is  much  used 
y  the  Mexican  Indians,  and  this,  with  certain  otber  stimulant  plants 
ccounts,  perchance,  for  their  notable  powers  of  endurance  in  certain 
Euses.  Here  alsó  thrive  the  vanilla  oean,  rubber,  rice,  sugar-cane, 
ochineal,  indigó,  dyewoods,  balsams,  resins,  and  many^  vamish-making 
ums.  From  the  dense  forests  hereabout  the  Spaniards  drew  their 
imber  for  ship-building.  In  these  tropical  woodlands  there  dwell  alsó 
tie  CJoUared  Peccary,  the  Mexican  Deer.  the  Black- Faced  Brocket,  Tapir, 
[exican  Spermophile,  Jaguar,  Tiger-Cat  or  Ocelot,  Ya^iarondi  Cat, 
rine-Banded  Armadillo,  White-Nosed  Coati  Mondi,  Ring-Tailed  Cat 
nd  many  lesser  mammals.  In  the  foothills  of  the  state  of  Oaxaca^ 
tirough  which  the  line  runs,  Black  Bear  are  more  or  less  plentiful,  and 
*om  the  hills  to  the  sea  rangé  the  Guatemalán  Gray  Fox,  the  Red- 
tellied  Ground  Squirrel,  several  unidentified  species  of  Flying  Squirrcls, 
be  Great-Tailed  Skunk,  etc,  and  Ducks,  Loons,  Grebe,  Geese  and  Wild- 
Hirkeys. 

127  K.  Santa  Lnoreola.  Junction  of  the  Ferrocarrü  Vera  Cruz  ál 
stmo  (comp.  i).  544).  The  train  crosses  a  fine  steel  bridge.  Groups  of 
romén  ancf  children  bathe  in  the  stream  below  and  use  it  as  a  laundry. 
'he  track  describes  a  wide  curve  and  skirts  the  river  bank  for  somé  dis- 
ance.  We  pass  intő  a  jungle  dotled  with  tall  palms  whose  wind-whipped 
íaves  prociaim  them  to  be  within  reach  of  the  breeze  which  blows 
p  from  the  (177  Kilóm.)  Pacific  Ocean.  Clusters  of  tall  pampas  grass  and 
sathery-topped  baraboos  thrive  in  the  contiguous  morasses.  Here- 
bout  the  natives  have  adopted  the  Malay  cnstom  of  building  their 
ouses  on  stilts,  on  and  near  the  river  banR:  the  open-air  stabTes  be* 
eath  sérve  for  the  kine,  swine  and  domestic  fowls.  Alligátora  appre- 
iate  this  and  they  not  infrequently  find  their  way  hither  from  the  more 
ropical  reaches  of  the  river.  Magnificent  blue  butterflies,  the  omni- 
resent  convolvuli,  and  the  bulky  fruit  of  the  melon-zapote  (p.  548)  are 
1  evidence  almost  constantly.  The  deep  jungle  patches  are  enli véned  by 
unches  of  brilliant  berries,  by  flowere,  and  by  a  species  of  low,  lily-like 
álm  whose  underleaves  show  silver  tints  as  they  wave  and  flutter  in 
tie  breeze.  135  K.  Cárdenaa.  144  K.  Uhero.  164  K.  Paso  de  Buqtiea. 
QQK.Palomares.  177  K.Sarabi.  187  K.  Moao«^.  We  enter  a  fine  cafíon 
iirough  which  brawls  and  tumbles  a  stream  of  remarkably  clear,  trans- 
arent  water.  The  ravine  (best  view  from  the  right)  is  about  6  kilóm. 
)ng,  and  it  serves  as  a  dividing-line  between  the  tropical  country  through 
'hich  we  have  just  passed  and  the  grassy  upland  anead.  The  transition, 
3  we  emerge  from  the  gorge,  is  very  striking.  Blue  hills  cut  the  distant 
cy-line,  no  jungle  or  marehlands  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  air  carries  a 
vag  of  salt  and  of  highland  freshness.   196  K.  Ires. 

204  K.  Rlnoon  AntonlO  (sometimes  called  Maíiaa  Romero).  The 
orking  headquartera  of  therly.  It  is  a  rly.  town  (pop.  about  2,5()0),  but 
few  years  ola,  and  established  here  because  of  the  nealthfulness  of  the 
ícality.  The  shops  are  immediately  across  the  track  from  the  station 
uilding,  and  on  the  second  floor  of  this  are  the  company  ofíices.  The 
omes  of  the  ofiBcials  and  of  the  workmen  (chiefly  English  and  Ameri- 
ins)  are  perohed  on  the  surrounding  hillsl   Hard  by  is  a  commodioua 
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club-houfle  to  which  travellers  with  credentials  are  welcome.  Opposite 
the  rear  of  the  station,  is  the  business  section,  comprising  one  street 
flanked  by  a  row  of  squat  houses.  The  company  operates  an  hotel  in  the 
station  building :  rooms  $1  to  S3.  The  restaurant  is  under  separate  man- 
agement;  meals  91.  American  newspapers,  magazines,  postn^ards  and 
travellers'  requisites  at  the  stand  of  the  Sonora  News  Cfompany  within 
the  station. 

Seven  miles  distant,  beyond  the  hills,  is  the  Indián  ViUage  of  San 
Juan^  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  San  Juaneros.  Though  an  at- 
tractive  people  physioally,  many  of  them  are  afflicted  with  leprous 
tendencies,  and  somé  are  almost  covered  with  the  whitish  spots  of  that 
dread  disease.  The  markét  produce  sold  in  Rincon  Antonio  is  brought 
in  by  the  Indián  women  of  San  Jván.  They  trot  the  fourteen  miles  daily 
as  though  it  were  only  a  pleasant  walk. 

228  K..  Chivda  Pass,  the  highest  point  (730  ft.)  on  the  line.  The  train 
begins  its  descent  to  the  Pacific,  76  K.  distant.  The  track  winds  in  and 
out  among  the  hills,  and  at  times  we  get  fine  views  of  the  lowlands.  For 
a  few  miles  the  descent  is  abrupt  with  a  succession  of  reverse  curves  and 
toboggan-like  inclines.  Instead  of  the  red  earth  of  the  jungle  the  land 
shows  light  brown  mineralized  soil  in  which  huge  stones  and  splendid 
specimens  of  organ  cacti  are  the  predominant  features.  In  many  places 
the  wind-swept  nills  are  bare  of  vegetation,  and  out-croppings  of  marble 
show  on  their  precipitous  sides.  Deep  barrancas,  threaded  by  rivulets 
which  become  roaring  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  are  crossed  and  we 
soon  pass  through  the  only  tunnel  on  the  line.  Strong  gusts  of  sea  air 
sweep  up  througn  the  cafions,  and  when  the  train  emerges  on  somé  ele- 
vated.  and  exposed  ^lateau  the  hurtling  sea-breeze  (which  blows  almoet 
constantly  here)  strikes  it  with  force  and  freshness.  238  K.  Mena.  244 
K.  Rio  Verde.  255  K.  Empalme.  256  K.  San  Gerénlmo.  Junction  of 
the  FerrocarrU  Pan^Americano  (Rte.  64,  p.  558).  266  K.  Comitanciüo. 
275  K.  Jordán.   281  K.  Piedra. 

285  K.  Tehuantepec,  pop.  10,400  (125  ft.),  in  a  wide  goi^e 
limited  on  the  E.  and  W.  oy  the  hills  of  La  Cveva,  Santa  Mariu^ 
TigrCf  Padre  Lopez,  and  La  Vixana.  The  train  runs  for  somé 
distance  througn  the  principal  street  of  the  toWn,  which  is 
finely  situated  on  a  great  bend  of  the  Tehimntepec  River. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.:k1víí).  Hold  Európa^  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  American  oook- 
ing  and  management.  —  Hotd  dd  Gloho,  $2.50  Am.  Pl.  French  cooking  and 
management.  Both  hotels  are  weU  spoken  of,  and  both  are  within  5  min. 
walk  of  the  station.  Hand-bags  and  trunks  by  cargador  (comp.  p.  lii), 
25  c.   Two  or  more  trunks  in  a  cárt,  inclusive  charge,  50  c. 

BathB  (comp.  p.  lii).  Espiridion  and  Gomez  y  Evaristo  Pifíon^  hard 
by  the  hotels :   25  and  50  c. 

Tehuantepec  (Hill  of  the  Téhuanas  or  Tehiuintepecanos)^ 
second  city  of  the  state  of  Oa>xaca,  21  M.  from  the  port  of 
Salina  Cruz^  is  the  most  picturesque  town  on  the  isthmus  and 
the  stronghold  of  the  originál  inhabitants  of  this  region.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  hot-springs,  earthquakes  and  nandsome 
women.  For  somé  unknown  cause  it  is  the  centre  of  many 
seismic  disturbances.  Scientists  attribute  them  to  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Nature  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  of  the  cordil- 
leras  at  the  great  depression  occupied  by  the  isthmus.  The 
temblor  of  1897  almost  demolished  the  town,  and  the  eruption 
of  Santa  Maria  in  1902  covered  the  roofs  of  the  houses  with  a 
white  volcanic  ash. 

The  traveller  is  surprísed  intő  admiration  of  the  superb  symmetry 
and  oftentimes  striking  beauty  of  the  women,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
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population.  The  majoríty  of  the  males  are  immigraats  from  adjoining 
States  and  they  are  inferior  to  the  women.  The  Tehuana  men  were  almost 
all  killed  in  the  internecine  struggles  which  foUowed  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence,  and  it  is  said  that  the  present  proportion  of  females  to  males 
18  5  to  1.  The  racial  and  facial  characteristics  of  the  women  are  more 
noticeable,  because  as  a  rule  they  are  pure  bloods.  They  are  thrifty. 
animated  and  more  enterprising  than  the  men.  The  relatíve  scarcity  oi 
males  makes  individuals  of  more  importance  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  sexes  were  equal  in  numbers,  and  the  paseionate  and  jealous  nature 
of  the  women  is  perhaps  accentuated  by  this  minority.  A  striking  char- 
acteristic  is  their  commercial  enterprise;  man^^  of  them  engage  in  busi- 
ness and  adom  themselves  with  the  proceeds  of  their  energy.  Liké  the 
Burmese  women,  they  are  the  workers  and  the  enterprising  ones.  The^ 
bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  Burmese  than  to  Mexicans,  and  their 
customs  and  dress  bear  out  the  comi^arison.  The  upper  part  of  their 
daily  costume  is  an  Oriental-looking  jacket,  cut  very  low  at  the  neck 
with  short  sleeves;  usually  made  of  somé  brilliant  cloth  trimmed  with 
yellow  or  gold  braid.  It  flows  loose  at  the  waist  and  shows  a  strip  of  skin 
there,  as  well  as  every  curve  of  the  fígure.  The  skirt  is  a  replica  of  the 
Malay  and  Burmese  sarong  ;  a  loop  of  cloth  severai  yards  long,  bordered 
at  the  hem  with  somé  bright  color,  brought  snug  around  the  hips  and 
tucked  in  at  the  waist  line.  Sandals,  and  bright  red  or  yellow  silk  ker- 
chiefs  wound  coquettishly  around  the  head,  turban-wise,  complete  a 
very  piquant  costume.  They  are  true  Orientals  in  their  fondness  for 
brilliant  colors,  and  they  delight  to  wear  petticoats  of  a  hue  that  would 
excite  the  envy  of  a  macaw.  The  huivü  (a  Nahoa  name  for  an  embroid- 
ered  chemise  or  waist),  an  elaborate  íace  affair  something  liké  an  exa^- 
gerated  Elizabethan  ruff.  is  wom  on  special  occasions  and  adds  to  their 
unquestioned  attractiveness.  When  the  traveller  sees  this  singular  head- 
dress  on  a  pretty  TehiMna  girl,  he  thinks  of  somé  frilled  enchantress  from 
an  unknown  fairyland.  The  huipil  is  sometimes  wom  hanging  down  the 
back,  and  then  it  recalls  the  trailing  eagle-plumes  or  the  war  panoply  of 
a  Comanche  chief. 

These  olive-skinned  queens  of  the  tropics  possess  beautiful  sloe-black 
eyes,  superb  teeth  and  luxuriant  black  hair.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  wearing  gold  jewellery  (preferably  American  $20  gold  pieces),  and  a 
barefoot  houri  may  be  seen  wearing  a  necklace  worth  thousands  of  dol- 
lars.  They  bathe  often  and  are  clean.  Many  of  the  women  smoke  and 
somé  of  the  children  are  almost  weaned  on  tobacco  fumes.  Liké  certain 
other  native  mothers.  they  nurse  their  youngsters  until  they  are  3  or  4 
years  old,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  child  descend  from  its 
mother's  knee,  after  a  lacteal  repast,  repair  to  an  easy  chair,  light  a  cigar- 
ette  and  enjoy  an  after-dinner  smoke.  Children  are  sometimes  seen 
puffing  away  at  a  cigar  almost  as  fat  as  their  own  little  le^^.  Pulqitet  the 
curse  of  the  highlands,  is  unknown  here,  and  the  fine  chmate  seems  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  vice  of  smoking.  Many  of  the  men  twist 
silk  handker chief s  jauntily  about  their  heads,  and  this  custom  imparts  a 
gay  and  orientál  aspect  to  the  town.  Few  places  in  Mexico  afford  more 
picturesque  or  attractive  scenes  than  Tehitantepec  on  Sundays  or  diaa 
de  fiesta.  The  town  usually  is  flooded  with  tropical  sunshine,  the  rounded 
church  domes  rise  toward  a  faultless  blue  sky,  and  the  Spauish-Moorish 
houses,  with  flower  embowered  patios  and  baíconies,  enhance  the  charm. 
When  the  women  appear  in  all  their  grace  of  form  and  dress  —  for  they 
are  developed  liké  Venuses  and  would  *make  incomparable  models  for 
artists  —  tne  effect  is  wholly  beguiling;  a  felicitous  olend  of  southem 
Spain,  of  the  Orient,  of  Mexico,  and  the  lotus-eating  tropics.  The  cur- 
rent  language  is  Zapotec  or  Tehuana;  the  pure-blood  natives  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  once  powerful  Zapoteca,  who  buut 
the  now  ruined  palaces  of  Müla  (p.  537). 

A  pretty  shaded  j)laza  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  facing  it 
is  the  Paíncio  Municipal,  a  white  building  with  many  supporting  col- 
umns.  Tehuantepec  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  Catholic  Churoh 
is  in  evidence.  Nőne  of  the  half  score  or  more  churches  contain 
aught  to  interest  the  traveller.  The  largest.  La  Iglesia  de  Santo  Domingo^ 
has  suífered  severely  from  earthquakes.    The  cárcd  dates  from  1530. 
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One  of  the  sights  oí  the  town  is  the  old  fortress  which  was  the  headquar- 
ters  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  wben  he  fought  through  this  region  during 
the  war  of  the  French  Intervention.  Hard  by  the  town,  are  the  Hot- 
Springs,  famed  locally  for  their  efficacy  in  rheumatic  and  allied  ailments. 
The  Rolns  of  Oneron^eUi  (horse  and  guide  neceasary)  he  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  dotted  with  henequén  plants.  Giant  trees  grow  from  the 
roofs  of  ruinous  stone  buildings  whose  origin  is  lost  in  tne  misty  paat. 
The  trip  to  the  niins  (consult  the  hotel  manager)  is  a  bit  wearisome  and 
will  scarcely  repay  the  trouble,  time  or  expense.  The  jicarcts  (gourds) 
made  at  Tehuantepec  are  something  liké  the  Uruapan  ware  (p.  229)  and 
make  desirable  souvenir?.. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  rly.  crosses  a  long  steel 
brídge  spanning  the  Tehuantepec  River.  At  flood  time,  the 
waters  reach  almost  to  the  rail.  Fine  view  up  and  down  stream 
and  a  good  retrospective  vista  of  the  town.  291  K.  Pearson. 
The  train  crosses  a  bleak  and  sandy  region,  eternaUy  whipped 
by  a  strong  sea  breeze,  and  then  winds  through  a  little  vafiey 
at  the  base  of  high  hills.  304  K.  Salina  Cruz,  see  below. 

Sollna  Ornz.  AzTlYtl.  The  Hotd  Salina  Crvz,  $4  Am.  PL;  rooms 
only  $l-$2,  is  directly  across  the  street  to  the  r.  of  the  station.  Hand- 
bags  12  c.  Trunks  25  c.  each.  If  the  traveller  wishes  his  luggage  trans- 
ferred  to  the  quay  he  should  strike  a  bargain  with  the  cargador  (comp. 
p.  lii).  Hotel  Terminal,  3  squares  from  the  station;  American,  $3  to  $4, 
Am.  Pl. 

The  Doekfl  are  about  ^  M.  from  the  rly.  station.  Ships  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  China  Commercinl  lAne,  Hawaiian  American  S.  S.  Co., 
etc.  (p.  xxxv),  come  to  the  wharves.  For  approximate  sailing  dates 
consult  the  Guxa  O^cial,  or  the  agents  of  the  lines  at  Salina  Cruz  or 
Mexico  City.  The  inner  harbor,  where  still  water  usually  prevails,  is 
artifícial,  and  shirs  ride  30  ft.  above  what  was  formerly  the  old  town  site. 
The  basin  is  protected  on  the  seaward  side  by  blocks  of  concrete  6  by  13 
by  17  metres,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  40  ft.  below  the  surfaoe.  A  wall 
oi  rubble  faced  with  cement  protects  these  blocks  from  the  sea.  The  en- 
trance  to  the  inner  harbor  is  about  90  ft.  wide  and  is  spanned  by  two 
swing  bridges.  Freight  vessels  come  alon^ide  the  whari,  electrio  cranes 
lift  their  cargoes  andtransfer  them  to  waiting  cars,  and  before  the  ships 
are  loaded  again  their  discharged  cargoes  are  far  on  their  way  to,  or  are 
being  unloaoed  at,  CoaizacocUcoa,  for  their  journey  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  fine  breakwaters  {rompeolas)  which  form  the  outer  harbor  are  laid 
on  a  rubble  foundation,  10  ft.  below  lowest  tidewater.  The  depth  of  the 
waUs,  which  are  surmounted  by  concrete  parapets  18  ft.  wide,  is  about 
60  ft.  The  width  between  the  two  converging  points  is  about  600  ft. 
These  giant  arms  enclose  a  harbor  space  of  about  20  superfícial  acres.  The 
E.  rompeolaa  is  about  1  kilóm,  long:  the  W.  about  §  of  a  kilóra.  The 
thousands  of  tons  of  blue  limestone  used  in  their  construction  came  from 
the  Mixtequüla  quarries,  30  kilóm,  inland  on  the  rly.  line.  The  Port 
Works  were  constructed  bythe  English  oontr a  ct ing  firm  of  8.  Pemraon 
db  Sonf  Ltd. 

Salina  Cruz,  terminus  of  the  Trans-Isthmian  Railway  on 
the  Golfo  de  Tehtumtepec,  state  of  Oaxaca,  pop.  about  5,000 
(of  a  floating  character),  lies  in  a  semi-circular  or  ovaliform 
basin  förmed  by  bare,  brown  hills  and  the  sea.  As  one  stands 
on  the  rly.  station  platform,  and  looks  back  at  the  hills  around 
which  the  train  passes,  they  present  an  apparently  imbroken 
front,  pierced  by  neither  hi^hway  nor  railway.  The  wide, 
sandy  streets  are  much  patronized  by  whirlwinds.  The  town  is 
swept  almost  continuously  by  a  stiff  ocean  breeze  which  blows 
from  the  sea  during  the  day  and  retums  at  night.  It  serves 
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e  purpose  of  effectively  rídding  the  exposed  spots  of  mos- 
itoes,  which  here  nurse  a  devouring  affection  for  the  travel- 
*.  The  fine  sand,  which  rides  on  the  wind  and  bombards 
ery  vidble  thing  in  the  towü,  is  more  or  less  trying  to  the 
linitiated.  It  slips  under  the  cover  of  one*s  watch,  drifts  intő 
untain  pens,  sirts  intő  pockets,  and  produces  a  constant 
itty  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  place  resembles  a  western 
mtier  town  in  transition,  and  unless  one  be  interested  in  the 
lendid  Port  Works  or  the  broad  Pacific  ocean,  whose  waves 
sh  up  in  glass-like  sheets  on  the  sandy  beach,  it  offers  no- 
ing  of  particular  interest  to  the  stranger. 

Htetory.  El  I^mo  de  Tehttantepec,  in  the  humid  tropic  zone  of  south- 
1  Mexico,  which  stretches  across  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca, 
)00  ft.  below  the  great  Mex.  table-land,  and  along  the  narrowest  part 
the  Repub.,  with  a  trend  from  N.  to  S.,  and  which  represents  one  oi  the 
ortest  transcontinental  routes  in  America,  came  intő  history  durins  a 
nversation  between  Montezuma  II  and  Hemán  Cortéa,  in  which  the 
:ter  asked  the  monarch  where  his  vassals  secured  so  much  of  ths  pre- 
>us  gold:  Montezuma  named  several  placest  among  them  the  region 
lich  lies  contiguous  to  the  old  city  of  Tehuantepec.  Soon  thereafter 
522)  Cortéa  sent  Pizarro  (the  future  conqueror  of  Peru)  and  several  of 
i  soldiers  on  an  exploring  expedition  through  the  Isthmian  district. 
'jsarro  retumed  not  only  with  gold,  but  with  Information  relating  to  the 
oximity  of  a  great  ocean,  discovered  afterward  by  Vasco  Nufíez  de 
üboa  and  named  the  Pacíűco  (calm).  A  second  expedition  under  Diego 
Ordaz  confirmed  Pizarro  s  report.  After  the  fali  of  Tenoc?UiÜán  a  third 
irty  was  dispatched  under  tne  captaincy  of  Frandaco  de  Orozco  :  the 
»iect  was  to  nnd  the  ^eat  ocean,  locate  the  gold  mines,  and  open  a  road 
rough  southem  Mexico  to  the  .Gulf .  Orozco  reported  the  territory  as 
íing  so  very  rich  and  attractive  that  Cortéa,  on  his  memorable  expedi- 
)n  to  Honduras  (in  1524),  visited  the  region  himself.  At  the  reciuest  of 
rrtéa  the  Spanish  emperor  made  him  a  grant  of  land  in  that  region,  and 
íth  it  he  conferred  upon  Cortéa  the  title  of  Marquis.  Cortéa  was  known 
lereafter  as  the  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (of  Oaxaca)  and  the  land  waa  held 
■/  his  descendants  until  comparatively  recent  times.  This  grant  included 
l  towns  and  somé  23,000  vassals,  including  their  lands  and  subordinate 
imlets,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  offices  and  rentals,  and  with  fuU 
)wer  to  dispose  thereof  according  to  his  pleasure  and  that  of  his  heirs. 
.  is  curious  to  note  that  the  land  passed  intő  the  hands  of  the  Reál 
State  Oo.  of  Mexico  in  1908.  The  cattle  on  the  haciendaa  are  still 
randed  with  the  cross  of  Santiago  (patron  of  the  Spaniards)  used  in  the 
15^  of  the  Conquest.  The  originál  grant  is  now  divided  intő  three 
tciendaa :  La  Venta,  Chicapa,  and  Tarifa,  and  they  are  still  known  as 
as  Marqueaadaa  —  eetates  of  the  Marquis. 

The  CJrown  policy  was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  colonial  trade 
uring  the  Spanish  domination  of  Mexico,  but  despite  this,  several  sur- 
eys  for  án  interoceanic  route  across  the  Isthmus  were  made  —  the  best 
mong  the  early  ones  during  the  reign  of  Felipe  II,  and  later,  of  Charles 
[I.  In  1774  the  Viceroy,  Antonio  M.  de  Bucareli,  sent  the  engineer, 
guatin  Cramer  (then  governor  of  the  Caaile  of  San  Jüan  de  Ulva,  at 
era  Cruz),  to  survey  the  territory.  He  waa  the  first,  it  is  said,  to  pro- 
laim  the  feasibility  of  a  canal  across  this  neck  of  the  continent.  In  1824 
le  Government  of  the  Federal  District  sent  CólonelJuan  deObregozo,  and 
ae  State  Government  of  Vera  Cruz  appointed  Don  Tadeo  Ortiz  to  act  con- 
)intly  and  to  trace  out  a  plán  for  renderin^  the  CocUzacoalcoa  River 
avigable;  the  idea  being  to  deepen  it  to  its  junction  with  the  Mala- 
mgo  River,  thence  construct  a  carriage  road  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
'acific  coast.  The  commissioners  made  their  report  and  the  project  was 
bandoned.  Soon  thereafter  American  engineers  began  to  take  note  of 
his  region  —  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  continent  north  of  Panama  — 
nd  among  the  great  engineering  minds  was  that  of  Captain  J.  B.  Eada, 
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who  at  one  time  visited  England  for  the  purpose  of  securing  capital  to 
build  his  much  discussed  Tehuantepec  Ship  Raüway.  After  many  tríbu- 
latiohs  the  present  transcontinental  (and  transcendental)  railway  waa 
formally  opened  for  traffic  Jan.  23,  1907,  and  President  Porfirio  Diaz, 
before  the  representatives  of  20  foreígn  nations,  eave  the  signal  for  start- 
ing the  great  electric  crane  that  raised  15  bags  c»  sugár  from  the  hold  of 
the  Steamship  Arizona,  at  Salina  Cruz.  Three  silver  keys  with  gold  oma- 
mentation  were  used  in  the  official  opening  of  the  Ports  of  Smina  Cruz 
and  CocUzacoalcos  —  which  latter  was  rechristened  Puerto  Mexico,  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Evén  blasé  world  travellers  fínd  it  interestin^  tő  be 
able  to  breakfast  on  a  veranda  overlooking  the  quiet  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
CoatzacoalcoSt  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  diné  within  sound  of 
the  surf  which  dashes  upon  the  sningly  beach  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


64.  From  San  Gerónimo  to  the  Guatemalán  Frontier. 

PAN-AMERICAN  RAILWAY. 

458  Kilóm.  One  train  daily  from  Gamboa  station,  at  S.  Oerőnimo, 
1  Kilóm.  N.  of  the  Tehuantepec  National  Station.  The  rly.  was  com- 
pleted  to  the  Guatemala  bordér  in  1908,  and,  owing  to  its  newness,  the 
present  running  time  is  longer  than  it  will  be  when  all  the  bridges  are  in 
position  and  the  road-bed  perfected.  The  management  issues  new  time- 
cards  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  improved  conditions,  and  the  traveller  is 
advised  to  write  to  the  heeidquarters  of  the  rly.  at  San  Ckrrfnlmo,  state  of 
Otíxaca,  Mexico,  for  laté  Information  relating  to  arrival  and  departure  of 
trains,  fares,  etc.  For  Information  relating  to  rly.  connections  between 
Mexico  City  and  San  Gerónimo,  oomp.  route52,  p.  484,  rte.  62,  p.  544,  and 
rte.  63,  p.  550.  The  rly.  follows  theoontour  of  thecoast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
(fine  views.  at  certain  points)  and  trénds  in  a  southerly  and  south-easterly 
direction,  traversing  a  marvellously  rich  (and  practically  undeveloped) 
country  (State  of  Chiapas)  characterized  by  dense  forests,  commanding 
mountains  (somé  of  them  snow-capped)  and  plains  almo^  as  levél  as  a 
Kansas  prairie.  From  the  forests  (rich  in  precious  woods)  come  the  mahog- 
any  ties  which  are  a  unique  feature  of  the  rly.  The  jungles  produce  rare 
and  priceless  orchids  (comp.  p.  564),  gums  and  résins,  rubber,  cabinet- 
woods,  dve-woods,  cacao,  and  a  wealth  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  pro- 
ducts;  wnile  on  the  plains  are  vast  fíelds  of  sug^-cane  and  hien^nién,  and 
potreros,  or  stock-farms  —  one  of  the  latter,  the  Gttadalupe  Hacienda, 
comprising  upward  of  62,000  acres.  Many  rivers  are  erőssé  —  somé  of 
them  on  fine  gránité  bridges.  The  line  will  eventually  form  a  link  in  the 
vast  chain  of  railways  stretching  from  the  northemmost  part  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Argentiné  in  South  America.  (It  is  estimated  that 
about  3,600  miles  must  yet  be  built  before  this  project  can  be  realized.) 
The  Pan-American  follows  the  old  Camino  Reál,  or  royal  highway,  built 
by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  the  Conquest,  to  conneot  the  Isthmian  city  of 
Tehtiantepec  with  Central  America. 

San  Oerónlmo  (p.  554).  The  first  important  town  on  the  Pan-American 
rly.  is 

17  K.  Juchitan  {Hotd  dd  Faro,  near  the  station;  $2  to  $2.50  Am.  Pl.), 
an  ancient  town  of  16,000  inhab.  in  the  centre  of  a  distríct  of  the  same 
name.  There  are  usually  about  6,000  soldiers  of  the  southem  detachment 
of  the  national  army  garrisoned  here,  and  the  place  is  a  sort  of  supply 
depöt  for  many  miles  of  surrounding  country.  Great  quantities  of  salt 
evaporated  from  the  lagoons  bordering  the  ocean,  are  shipped  hence,  and 
the  industry  is  growing.  37  K.  Unión  Hidalgó  (pop.  1 ,500),  point  of  depar- 
ture for  the  sometime  estate  known  as  La  'Marquesada  of  Hemando 
Cortés,  and  referred  to  at  p.  557.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  amazingly 
rich  and  productive,  and  the  sugár  produced  on  the  estate  ranks  as  tne 
fínest  of  tne  region.  Certain  of  the  old  buildings  (erected  by  the  order  of 
Cortés  in  1530)  still  stand.  The  present  owner  of  the  ÍMcienda,  SeAorJo^ 
Maaueo,  welcomes  and  is  courteous  to  visitors.  The  rly.  traverses  a  fine 
but  broken  region,  and  soon  enters  the  foothilla  of  the  coafit  rangé  {Sierra 
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Madre).  We  get  entrancine  views  of  the  ocean  ^on  the  r.).  Wide  kiguruia 
mih.  maxiy  water-fowl.  62  IC.  Cerro  Loco^  starting-point  for  the  near-by 
bown  (pop.  6,000)  of  Nűlepec,  oq  the  river  of  the  same  name.  We  pass  the 
[unimportant)  stations  of  73  K.  Zopüote  and  76  K.  Ostuta  Tanque.  We 
yroBB  the  Ostula  River  on  the  longest  brídge  (735  ft.)  oo  the  line.  81  K. 
Heforma.  Six  Kilóm,  to  the  S.  is  ixthuatan  (pop.  1,500)  whence  quantities 
}f  cured  fish  are  shipped  during  the  season.  Sixteen  Kilóm,  to  the  north- 
vard  lies  Zanaiepec,  a  pretty  town  which  calls  for  no  special  mention. 
The  rly.  traverses  a  fertile  valley  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Indián 
M>m.  The  rich  soil,  watered  by  frequent  rains  and  warmed  by  a  sempi- 
yemal  smi,  produces  bountifully,  and  one  crop  follows  another  aa  fást  as 
t  can  be  sown  and  the  harvest  reaped.  Winter  is  unknown,  plánt  life 
n-ows  with  almost  unexampled  vigor,  and  summer  is  etemal.  We  pass 
Hie  (nondescript)  stations  of  89  K.  San  Nicoláa  and  98  K.  Laa  Anonaa. 

113  K.  Chanuites.  A  short  dbtance  toward  the  N.,  in  the  centre  of  a 
ich  valley,  is  the  town  of  Tapana,  with  2,(XX)  inhab.  At  Kilóm.  120  we 
mter  the  vast  estate  of  the  Guadalupe  Hacienda;  many  of  the  62,000 
icres  are  devoted  to  stock-raising.  From  this  point  comes  somé  of  the 
ine  gránité  used  in  the  bridge  construction  of  tne  rly.,  and  many  of  the 
nahogany  ties  used  along  the  line.  Considerable  dye-wood  {palo  de 
Brazil  is  shipped  hence.  123  K.  Guadalupe.  132  K.  Joaé  Móra.  142  K. 
iurora,  shippmg  point  for  the  products  of  the^  beautiful  and  fertile 
Jinlalapa  VaUey,  perhaps  the  richest  section  contiguous  to  the  rly.  The 
xenequén  fibre  (p.  583)  of  the  Santa  Catalina  Hacienda  (which  lies  in  the 
/alley)  ranks  in  quaíity  with  the  celebrated  productions  of  Yucatan 
j>.  572).  The  town  of  Cintalapa  is  about  65  kilóm,  from  Aurora  station. 
!!k)nveyances  can  be  arranged  for  with  the  station  agent.  152  K.  Jaliaco 
a  linked  to  the  town  of  Tuxtla  Guiiérrez  (p.  568)  by  a  govemment  wagon- 
oad  140  kilóm.  long.  (Faré  by  stage  from  Jaliaco  to  T.  Gutiérrez  $20.) 
Jaliaco  is  usually  the  point  of  departure  for  the  towns  of  Ckiapaat  San 
7riatóbal  laa  Casaa  (p.  566)  and  Comitán  (p.  565). 

175  K.  Tonalá,  a  dainty  town  of  cleanly  whitewashed,  tile-roofed 
louses,  nestline^  at  the  base  of  the  mts.,  and  recalling,  in  its  generál  ai>- 
>earance,  certain  Swiss  villages.  In  the  pretty  plaza  facing  the  Palacio 
Munidpal  is  an  immense  Pochote,  or  "Ck>tton  Tree,"  whicn  shades  the 
;ntire  square.  Beneath  it  cluster  the  markét  booths  wherefrom  is  sold  the 
>rodúce  which  supplies  the  8,000  inhabituits  of  the  place.  The  town  is 
)ne  of  the  most  important  of  the  region  and  contains  a  number  of  banks 
md  commerciaJ  houses.  In  the  mts.  (about  3  hrs.  on  foot)  behind  the 
.own  are  the  niins  of  an  ancient  city  which  Prof.  HewHt  (of  the  Smithson- 
an  Institution)  believes  once  förmed  a  link  between  the  Caaaa  Grandes 

g.  54)  of  Chihuahua,  the  ancient  Mixtec  Palojcea  (p.  537)  of  Oaxaca  and 
e  ruins  of  Yucalan  (p.  580).  A  stone  in  one  of  the  huj^e  walls,  or  pare- 
lonea,  somé  15  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  estimated  to  weigh 
it  least  10  tons.  How  so  large  a  stone  was  rolled  up  the  mountain  and 
>laced  in  its  pqsition  one  can  only  conjecture.  No  trace  of  the  inhabitants 
)f  this  silent  city  can  be  found,  and  nistory  contains  no  record  of  them. 
?he  ruins  perhaps  antedate  the  Conquest.  The  region  roundabout  evi- 
lently  supported  a  vast  population  in  the  dim  ages  of  the  pást. 

For  200  Kilóm,  southward  from  Tonalá  the  rly.  traverses  a  rich  fruit 
egion,  where  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  made  work  unnecessarsr,  and 
irhere  the  natives  dwell  in  a  sort  of  happy  summer  dreamland ;  unmindf u] 
)f  the  flight  of  time,  and  disdaining  to  develop  the  wonderful  resources 
tdth  which  Nature  has  endowed  the  land*  Somé  of  the  6nest  rubber,  the 
test  tobacoo  and  the  choicest  cofTee  and  cacao  come  from  this  district. 
?he  Spanish  cedars  (cedroa)  of  the  forests  produce  magnifícent  lumber 
hat  cuts  up  intő  lengths  of  50  ft.  or  more,  beside  a  hőst  of  6ne  woods 
hat  fali  and  decay  for  the  lack  of  arms  to  prepare  them  for  the  markét, 
letween  Tonalá  and  (374  K.)  HuixÜa,  there  are  many  towns,  but  few 
if  them  are  of  any  importance.  (263  K.)  Pijijiapam,  (311  K.)  Mapaate- 
»ec,  and  (339  K.)  Eacuinüa  (Aztec,  dog)  loom  large  on  the  map,  and  al' 
hough  nestling  m  beautiful  tropical  surroundings,  they  lack  energy  and 
\Te  deccuieDt.  HuixÜa  is  a  shippmg  point  for  the  many  coffee /Sncas  (fia/C' 
Hea)  of  the  immediate  vicinity.  Between  HuixÜa  and  Tapachula  the  hne 
rosses  a  grazing  country  where  considerable  stock  is  raised  and  shipped 
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to  Ouatemalan  towns. '  Guatemalán  mone^  is  in  evidence  in  this  re- 
gion, and  it  paBses  current  ju^t  aa  does  American  money  along  the  North- 
ern frontier  of  the  Republic. 

416  K.  TapaolmlA,  with  a  handsome  tropical  cdamedai  stands  at  the 
base  of  the  fíne  Taconah  volcano  (p.  563).  -  Southward  toward  the  Guate- 
mala boundary  are  two  equally  commanding  voloanoee:  T^acomxdco  and 
Santa  Maria  —  the  latter  subject  to  violent  outbursts.  The  last  of  these 
oceurred  in  1903,  destroying  a  number  of  houses  and  oovering  the  sur- 
rounding  oountry  with  ashes  several  inches  deep.  From  Tapachvila  the 
rly.  line  tums  sharply  to  the  right  and  leads  to  the  near-by  port  of  San 
Benito.  A  ^^ood  horse  will  carry  the  traveller  from  Tdpachtaat  across  the 
SuchüUe  Rxver  and  the  Southern  boundary  line  of  the  Repub.,  to  the  rly. 
hne  in  Guatemala  (40  kiloms.)  in  a  day.  Guatemala  City  is  then  140  El. 
distant. 

65.  State  of  Tabasco. 

The  Gulf  Coast  State  of  Tabasco  (an  Indián  term  signif ying  "damp- 
earth"),  with  an  area  of  26,004  kilóm,  and  a  populationof  160,000,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mezico,  on  the  E.  by  Campeche,  on  the 
S.  and  S.-E.  by  Chiapas  and  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  and  on  the  W. 
by  Vera  Cruz.  There  are  no  capes,  bays  or  sheltered  harbors  along  the 
coast  (which  has  an  extension  of  190  kiloms.),  and  it  is  low  and  densely 
vooded,  but  vessels  fínd  anchorage  in  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  behind 
the  bars  usually  förmed  by  them  at  their  estuaries.  There  are  many 
rivers,  the  state  being  noted  as  the  best  watered  of  all  the  Mexican  pos- 
sessions.  The  largest  is  the  Usumacinta,  a  noble  river  800  kiloms.  long 
andnavi^ablefor  300  kiloms.  from  its  mouth.  Thesecond  largest  stream 
is  the  Grt/aZva,  which  is  förmed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Mexcalapa  and 
the  Taeotalpa.  Minor  streams  abound  and  they  drain  a  magnincently 
wooded  ana  very  fertile  region.  The  chief  products  are  cacao,  sufi^ar- 
oane,  coffee,  tobacco,  rubber,  pepper,  vanilla,  a  myriad  choice  tropical 
fruits,  and  an  exceptionally  long  list  of  splendid  cabinet  and  dye-woods, 

Brominent  among  them  the  mahogan^  and  the  log-wood  tree  (p.  669). 
hicle-gum  is  produced  and  exported  m  large  ouantities.  It  is  estimatea 
that  the  state  (which  is  sparsely  inhabited  ana  but  little  explored)  con- 
tains  125  haciendas  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cacao-bean;  8  coffee  olan- 
tations,  44  sugar-cane  plantations,  60  for  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  12 
for  tobacco,  and  125  cattle  ranchoa.  Rum  to  the  value  of  $250,000,  log- 
wood  worth  $75,000,  $2,000,000  of  cacao,  $150,000  of  coffee,  $75,000 
öf  tobacco,  and  $300,000  worth  of  chicle  are  annually  exported.  The 
tobacco  from  the  HuimanguiUo  District  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
Repub.  The  Climate  is  healthy,  albeit  maláriái  fevers  are  somewhat 
Gommon.  The  Fauna  is  unusually  extensive  and  comprises  the  tiger,  tiger- 
eat,  puma,  porcupine.  ant-bear,  monkey,  tapir,  fox,  armadillo,  wild-boar, 
deer,  and  so  forth.  These  animals  are  rarely  hunted.  The  rivers  swarm 
with  űsh  and  the  woods  are  alive  with  briluant  tropical  birds.  . 

San  Jüan  Bautista  (St.  John  the  Baptist),  capital  of  the 
State  of  Tabasco,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a 
population  of  10,600,  was  founded  in  1598  under  the  name 
of  ViUa  Felipe  II,  Later  the  name  was  changed  to  VtUa  Her-^ 
mosa,  —  beautif  ul  town,  —  and  in  1826  to  its  present  title.  The 
Indián  name  for  it  was  Tab<i8Co.  It  stands  on  a  conmianding 
site  on  the  margin  of  the  fine  Rio  Grijalva,  on  alluvial  soil  witó 
a  sub-stratum  of  stone.  The  region  is  celebrated  as  the  fírst 
spot  on  which  Cortés  put  foot  (March  25,  1519)  on  Mexican 
soil.  Much  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  state  is  done  through 
this  port. 

Hottli  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  Hotd  Juarez^  on  the  Caüe  Juareg.  — Hotd  La 
Chlatea,  First  Áve.  de  Grijalva.  — Hotd  Zaraqoxa.  Secondilv«.  Grijalva, 
The  charges  m  each  are  $3  to  $5  Am.  Pl.  — Banks:   Baneo  d9  TaSatco, 
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StMUnsllipB :  Los  Vapores  Correos  Mexicanoa  (known  alsó  as  Com- 
paűia  de  Navegcuiión  enios  Rios  Grij'alva,  Uaumacinta  y  Palizada)^  oper- 
Eite  boats  on  the  rívers  mentioned  and  convey  passengers  to  Frontéra^ 
Tonuta,  Amatitan,  Montecristo  (point  of  departure  for  the  Ruina  of  Pa- 
l«noife,p.  566),  Balancan^  Tenó9ique,  and  other  points.  For  sailing  dales 
ind  other  information,  write  or  apply  to  P.  VoLemudat  Hijoa  y  Compaflía^ 
%t  San  Jüan  Baviista. 

Truil-oan  oonnect  the  town  with  several  subiirban  places  —  each  a 
eeritable  tropical  hortus. 

The  CathbdraIí  dates  from  1614.  The  money  for  its  erection,  somé 
1260,000,  was  subscribed  by  the  Kineof  Spain,  the  residents  of  the  town, 
md  certain  Indians  of  the  neighbornood.  The  much  venerated  image 
)f  the  Virgen  de  la  Victoiia^  called  Nuestra  Sefíora  de  la  Conquiata,  dates 
Tom  the  first  Conquest  (in  1519)  by  Heman  Cortés.  There  are  two  minor 
shurches,  a  PaUxcto  LegidativOt  and  a  handsome  theatre. 

The  Rnbber-Oonntry  begins  a  few  miles  out  of  San  Jüan  BatUiala  and 
ixtends  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  to  the  Guatemala  frontier.  Somé 
)f  the  trees  are  magnificent  specimens,  measuring  6  ft.  or  more  in 
SÍrth|  and  producing  on  an  average  of  10  gallons  (about  2  Ibs.  of  rubber) 
)f  milk  each  a  year.  Somé  of  the  haciendaa  possess  upward  of  50,000 
nibber  trees.  These  are  nsually  planted  from  12  to  30  ft.  apart,  with 
sacao  or  coflFee  trees  between.  Tne  trees  mature  at  about  12  years  of 
ige  and  thenceforth  they  produce,  where  carefully  cultivated  and 
vatched,  about  h  Ib.  of  rubber  a  year.  (They  will  produce  more  if  per- 
nitted  to,  but  the  over-production  is  not  jp:ood  for  them.)  The  rubber 
iistrict  is  one  of  extrémé  beauty.  The  rainfall  is  almost  continuous  and 
;he  region  is  amdfeingly  rich  and  very  tropical.  The  hacendadoa  are  hos- 
>itable  to  a  fault  and  no  traveller  ever  wants  for  bed  or  board.  As  a  rule 
;he  country  is  inaccessible  to  wheeled  vehicles.  Travellers  must  traverse 
;he  region  on  horseback.  For  further  information  under  this  head,  con- 
nílt  Geograj^ical  and  Statiatical  Notea  on  Mexico,  by  Matias  Romero. 

HUtor^.  "  Sailing  from  the  Idand  of  Cozomul  (March  4,  1519) 
loriéa  tnmmed  his  course  along  the  coast  of  Yucaian.  He  doubled  Cape 
?atochef  and  with  flowing  sheets  swept  down  the  broad  bay  of  Cam- 
oeachyt  fringed  with  the  riclj  dye-woods  which  have  since  fumished  so 
mportant  an  article  of  conlmerce  to  Europe.  He  passed  Potoncfian, 
vhere  Córdova  had  experienced  a  rough  reception  from  the  natives ;  and 
loon  after  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Tabaaco,  or  Grijalva,  in  which 
;hat  navigátor  had  carried  on  so  lucrative  a  traffic.  Though  mindful 
)f  the  great  object  of  his  voyage,  —  the  visit  to  the  Aztec  territories,  — 
le  was  desirous  of  acquainting  nimself  with  the  resources  of  this  country, 
md  determined  to  ascend  the  river  and  visit  the  great  towns  on  its  bor- 
iéra. The  water  was  so  shallow,  from  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the 
nouth  of  the  stream,  that  the  General  was  obliged  to  leave  the  ships  at 
mchoT  and  to  embark  in  the  boats  with  a  part  only  of  his  forces.  The 
)anks  were  thickl^  studded  with  mangrove  trees.  that,  with  their  roots 
ihooting  up  and  mterlacing  one  another,  förmed  a  kind  of  impervious 
icreen  or  network,  behind  which  the  dark  forms  of  the  natives  were  seen 
{láncing  to  and  fro  with  the  most  menacing  looks  and  gestures.  Cortéaf 
nuch  surprised  at  these  unfriendly  demonstrations,  so  unlike  what  he 
lad  had  reason  to  expect,  moved  cautiously  up  the  stream.  When  he 
lad  reached  an  open  place,  where  a  large  number  of  Indians  were  as- 
lembled,  he  askea,  through  his  interpreter,  leave  to  land,  explaining  at 
he  same  time  his  amicaole  intentions.  But  the  Indians,  brandishing 
heir  weapons,  answered  only  with  gestures  of  angry  defiance.  Though 
nuch  chagrined,  Cortéa  thought  it  best  not  to  ürge  the  matter  further 
,hat  evening,  but  withdrew  to  a  neighboring  island,  where  he  disem- 
)arked  his  troops,  resolved  to  effect  a  landing  on  the  foUowing  moming. 

••  When  day  oroke  the  Spaniards  saw  the  opposite  bank  lined  with  a 
nuch  more  numerous  array  than  on  the  preceding  evening,  while  the 
sanoes  along  the  shore  were  fiiled  with  armed  warriors.  Cortéa  now  made 
lis  preparations  for  the  attack.  He  first  landed  (March  25,  1519,  the 
irat  landing  of  Cortéa  on  Mex.  soil)  a  detachraent  of  a  hundred  men  un- 
ler  Alomo  de  Atnla,  at  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  the  stream,  shel- 
;ered  by  a  thick  grove  of  palms,  from  which  a  road,  as  he  knew,  led  to 
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the  town  of  Tabatco,  giving  orders  to  his  officers  to  march  at  once  on 
the  i)lace,  while  he  himself  advaaced  to  assault  it  in  front.  Then,  em- 
barlang  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  Cortéa  croaaeá  the  river  in  face  of 
the  enemy ;  but,  before  commencing  hostilities,  that  he  might  '  act  with 
entire  regard  to  justice,  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Royal 
Council,'  he  fírst  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  he  desired  only 
a  free  passa^  for  his  men,  and  that  he  proposed  to  revive  the  fríendly 
relations  which  had  formerly  existed  between  his  countrymen  and  the 
natives.  -  He  assured  them  that  if  blood  were  spilt  the  sin  would  lie  on 
their  heads,  and  that  resistance  would  be  useless,  since  he  was  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  take  up  his  quarters  that  night  in  the  town  of  Tabaaco. 
This  proclamation,  delivered  m  lofty  tone,  was  answered  by  the  Indians 
—  who  might  possibly  have  comprehended  one  word  in  ten  of  it  —  with 
shouts  of  defíance  and  a  shower  of  arrows. 

"  Cortéa,  having  now  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of  a  loyal  cava- 
lier,  and  shifted  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of 
the  Royal  Council,  brought  his  boats  alongside  of  the  Indián  canoes. 
They  grappled  fiercely,  and  both  parties  were  soon  in  the  water,  which 
rose  above  the  girdle.  The  struggle  was  not  long,  though  desperate.  The 
Buperior  strength  of  the  Europeans  prevailed,  and  they  forcea  the  enemy 
back  to  land.  Here,  however,  they  were  supported  by  their  countrymen, 
who  showered  down  darts,  arrows,  and  blazing  billets  of  wood  on  the 
heads  of  the  invaders.  The  banks  were  soft  and  slippery,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  the  soldiers  made  good  their  footing.  Cortéa  lost  a  sandái  in  the 
mud,  but  continued  to  fíght  barefoot,  with  great  exposure  of  his  person, 
as  the  Indians,  who  soon  singled  out  the  leader,  called  to  one  another, 
'  Strike  at  the  Chief  I '  At  length  the  Spaniards  gained  tke  bank,  and  were 
able  to  come  intő  something  like  order,  when  they  opened  abrisk  fire  from 
their  arquebuses  and  cross-bows.  The  enemy,  astounded  by  the  roar 
and  flash  of  the  firearms,  of  which  they  had  haüd  no  experience,  feli  back, 
and  retreated  behind  a  breastwork  of  timber  thrown  across  the  way. 
The  Spaniards,  hot  in  the  pursuit,  soon  carried  these  rude  defences,  and 
drove  the  Tabaxana  before  them  toward  the  town,  where  they  again 
took  shelter  behind  their  palisades.  Mean while  Avila  had  arrived  from 
the  opposite  quarter,  and  tne  natives,  taken  by  surprise,  made  no  further 
attempt  at  resistance,  but  abandoned  the  féace  to  the  Christians.  They 
had  previously  removed  their  families  and  effects.  Somé  provisions  feli 
intő  the  hands  of  the  victors,  but  little  gold,  'a  circumstance,'  says  Las 
Caaaay  'which  gave  them  no  particular  satisfaction.'  Péter  Martyr  gives 
a  glowing  picture  of  this  Indián  capital.  It  was  a  popuious  place.  The 
houses  were  mostly  of  mud:  the  better  sort  of  stone  and  lime:  affording 
proofs  in  the  inhabitants  oi  a  superior  refinement  to  that  found  on  the 
island,  as  their  stout  resistance  nad  given  evidence  of  superior  valor. 

"A  few  days  later  the  Indians  retumed  to  the  neighborhood  and  a 
fíerce  battle  was  fought  about  a  league  from  the  Indián  town.  Though 
sorely  pressed,  the  Spaniards  were  victorious.  The  6eld  of  battle  was 
made  tne  site  of  a  town.  called,  in  honor  of  the  day  on  which  the  action 
took  place,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Victoria,  long  afterwards  the  capital  of  the 
province.  The  Tabaacana  had  lost  their  relish  for  further  hostilities. 
The  principal  cacűiuea  gave  themselves  up  to  the  victors  and  friendly 
intercourse  was  established.  The  next  day  —  Palm  Sunday  —  Mass 
was  celebrated,  at  which  several  thousand  Indians  pf  both  sexes  were 
present.  These  solemnities  concluded,  Cortéa  and  his  men  retumed  to 
their  ships,  well  satisfíed  with  the  impression  made  on  the  new  converts. 
and  with  the  conquest  achieved  for  Castüe  and  Christianity.  The  sol- 
diers, taking  leave  of  their  Indián  friends,  entered  the  boats  with  palm 
branches  in  th^r  hands,  and  embarked  on  board  their  vessels.  A  fa- 
vorable  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  little  navy,  opening  its  sails  to  ré- 
céivé it,  was  soon  on  its  way  again  to  the  golden  shores  of  Mexico.'* 

After  the  Conquest  of  Yucatan  the  Villa  Victoria  was  settled  by  Span- 
ish  and  Mestizo  families.  The  site  was  found  to  be  unhealthy  ana  it  was 
removed  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  San  Jüan  BaiUitía  —  so  called  by 
reason  of  the  day  on  which  the  transfer  was  made.  In.  1598,  Fdipe  II  con- 
ceded  to  San  Jüan  Bautiata  the  title  of  Villa  Hermoaa  (beautiiul  townX 
On  Oct.  27,  1826,  the  name  was  changed  to  San  Jüan  BatUiaia  cU  TaboMo, 
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66.  State  of  Chiapas. 

Chiapas,  the  southemmost  Mexican  state  (pop.  360,599, 
área  70,524  sqr.  kilóm.),  one  of  the  richest  but  least  known 
of  the  Mex.  possessions,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Estado  de 
Tabasco,  on  the  E.  by  the  República  de  Gtiatemála,  on  the  S. 
by  the  Gulfof  Tehuantepec,  and  on  the  W.  by  Vera  Crvz  and 
Oaxaca.  Its  12  political  divisions  are  noted  for  their  large 
Indián  population  —  about  164,000.  The  capital  is  TvxÜa 
Gutiérrez,  530  metres  above  sea-level  with  a  population  of 
23,000.  As  the  state  lies  but  16°  N.  of  the  equator,  under 
a  semi-tropical  sun  and  in  a  splendidly  watered  region,  it  is 
marvellously  productive. 

The  Sierra  Madre  Mta.  cross  the  S.  portion  from  8.-E.  to  N.-W., 
leaving  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  a  strip  oí  land  varying  from 
10  to  40  miles  wide,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  state  by  its  mountain 
barrier,  amazingly  rich,  very  tropical,  and  the  home  of  the  cacao-bean, 
cofTee,  sugar-cane,  and  many  valuableproducts.  A  denseforest,  abound- 
ing  in  precious  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  is  a  feature  of  this  strip,  which  is 
watered  by  many  sraall  streams  that  burst  from  the  mt.  sides  and  empty 
intő  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  extrémé  S.  end  of  this  ribbon  of  Isuid,  in 
the  Soconusco  district  (famed  for  its  splendid  cacao),  rises  the  majestic  Ta- 
conah  Volcano,  11,970  ft.  high.  The  dividíng  line  which  separates  Mex- 
ico  and  Guatemala  passes  across  its  summit.  On  this  ^ant  arm  of  the 
cordilleras  are  the  clustered  mts.  known  as  Los  Trés  Picos  —  the  three 
peaks.  In  the  Districts  of  Palenque  (celebrated  for  somé  of  the  finest 
ruins  on  the  continent),  Simo jövel  and  Pichucálco,  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  are  marked  by  an  exuberant  and  beautiful  tropical  vege- 
tation. On  the  E.  plateau,  known  as  the  Desierto  de  los  iMcandones 
(desert  of  the  Lacandon  Indians),  there  rises  the  Cerro  de  Jxbvl,  across 
whose  summit  alsó  passes  the  imaginarj^  line  which  separates  the  two 
republics.  The  vast  plain  of  this  region  is  watered  by  the  Usumacinta 
Rtver^  which  rises  in  Guatemala,  serves  as  a  section  of  the  dividing  line 
between  that  country  and  Chiapas,  crosses  the  contiguous  state  of  Ta- 
basco and  ends  its  500  kilóm,  journey  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Chiapa 
or  Mezcalapa  River  alsó  rises  in  Guatemala,  crosses  Chiapas  from  N.-E. 
to  S.-W.,  passes  through  the  state  of  Tabasco  under  thename  of  the  Rio 
Grijalva  (named  for  the  chief  pilot  of  Hemán  Coriés),  and  empties  intő 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.  554  kilóm,  from  its  source.  Both  of  these  splendid 
rivers  are  navigable  the  greater  part  of  their  length ;  steamboats  come 
up  the  Mezcalapa  to  within  70  M.  of  the  state  capital.  Few  railways 
(the  most  important  is  the  Pan-American,  described  at  p.  558)  exist 
in  CA.tapa8,  and  muchof  the  travel  is  bywaterways.  Six  rivers  penetrate 
the  state,  forming  the  communicAtion  between  the  different  sections. 
Entering  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Grijalva  River,  one  passes  intő 
the  Mezcalapa  district.  Pichitcalco  is  reached  by  ascending  the  Blan- 
guülo  River;  Palenque  and  Chacamas  by  the  Tvlija  River.  The  chief 
ports  are  San  Benito  and  Tonalá,  both  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra  cover  a  wide  rangé.  The  former  embraces  60 
species  of  mammals,  100  birds,  40  reptiles.  9  batrachians,  40  físhes,  and 
almost  numberless  insects,  myriapoda  (thousand-legged'  insects),  crus- 
taceans,  moUusks,  corals,  sponges,  and  the  liké.  Cochineal  insects  (p.  543) 
abound ;  likewise  the  mollusk  called  A  plisia  depüans,  much  used  oy  the 
Indians  as  a  dye  substance  —  a  product  said  to  be  the  same  dye  known 
to  the  ancients  as  leptis  marinu,  which  produced  the  purple  of  Tyre,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  beautiful  Quetzal  (the  Astec  Bird-of-Paradise)  makes 
its  home  in  the  dense,  unexplored  forests,  which  are  alsó  the  resort  of 
wild-turkeys,  wood-pigeons,  pheasants,  and  a  small  world  of  feathered 
marvels.  The  lakea  and  rivers  swarm  with  fish,  and  mother-of-pearl  is 
found  in  the  adjaceat  sea.    Leopards,  tigers,  wild-boars,  deer,  lynxet. 
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monkeys,  hares,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  whatnot,  live  on  the  mt.  alopes. 
The  beautiful  American  Egret  {Herodias  egretiá)  is  /ound  on  the  coast 
near  Tonalá  and  Socomiaco. 

The  Flóra  comprises  70  classes  of  eabinet-woods,  50  dífferent  kinds  of 
timber,  40  varieties  of  fruits,  30  textilé  plants,  22  tanning,  25  oleaginous, 
lő  poisonous,  and  many  aromatic  and  medicinái  plants,  36  dye-woods, 
30  gums  and  resins,  lő  forage  plants,  roots,  leaves,  barks,  and  myriad 
flowers.  Among  these  are  orchids  that  ránk  with  the  fínest  in  America. 
The  ziquüüe  pTant  which  produces  indigó  (Sp.  —  aAü,  Aztec »  ^ttiA- 
quilipiUahnac)  thrives  luxuriantly  ;  alsó  the  sanron  and  a  plánt  called 
curcumaque,  which  produces  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  From  the  pulp 
of  the  seed  vessél  of  the  Annota  (Bixa  ordlana)  a  fíne  red  ooloring  sub- 
stance  is  obtained,  and  from  a  hőst  of  other  plante  as  many  ooloring  and 
medicinái  products  are  extracted. 

Much  of^the  cacao  (from  the  Aztec  cacahuaü,  or  peanut)  of  commerce 
has  its  origin  in  the  Soconusco  District  of  Chiapaa.  The  lorests  produce 
almost  every  variety  of  tree  that  grows  in  equatorial  soil.  The  ebony, 
mahogany,  fíg,  balsam,  rubber,  log-wood;  orange.  pine,  walnut,  cypress 
(in  the  foot-hills),  Brazil- wood  (used  in  makingdyes),  Chinchona  (which 
produces  the  quinine  of  commerce),  the  cork,  roysJ  palm,  and  cocoanut 
are  but  a  few  of  them.  From  the  life  juices  of  certain  of  the  myriad  plants 
are  taken  copal,  liquid-amber,  incense,  and  a  wide  variety  of  products. 
Excellent  oranges  grow  side  by  side  with  lemons,  limes,  tamarinds, 
mangoes,  aguacates,  mamayes,  zapotes,  pineapples,  plums,  peaches, 
bananas,  fígs,  and  whatnot.  Chief  amongthe  multitydinous  products  are 
coffee  (about  4,ő00,000  trees  in  the  state),  sugár,  tobacco,  rice,  cotton» 
henequén,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  a  wide  rangé  of  cereals.  Many  cattle 
and  horses  are  raised,  and  the  exportation  of  crocodile  skins  nets  a  large 
revenue.  Considerable  rubber  {hvle)  is  produced,  and  it  thrives  well  in  the 
Pichucalco  district,  where  there  are  said  to  be  upward  of  3,000,000  rub- 
ber trees:  The  rubber  plantations  are  of ten  ref erred  to,  and  confounded 
with,  cacao  plantations,  as  the  rubber  and  cacao  trees  are  usually  planted 
near  to  each  other  just  as  are  coffee  trees  and  banán a-plants.  Henequén 
raising  (comp.  p.  ő83)  is  becoming  a  valuable  industry. 

Orchids  (Sp.  Orquídea)  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  plants 
(order  Orchidaceoe)  containing  more  than  12,000  known  species 
and  somé  thousands  of  varieties,  many  of  which  are  nighly 
valuable  commercially.  They  are  as  a  whole  by  far  the  most 
interesting  order  of  plants  of  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom, 
bécause  of  their  extraordinary  mode  of  growth  and  existence, 
their  curious  habits,  and  the  varied  form  of  their  flowers, 
which  are  distinct  from  all  other  classes  of  plants,  fine  in  tex- 
tilre, and  of  glowing  and  exquisíte  colors. 

"  Orchids  are  distributed  over  a  considerable  area  of  Mexioo,  where 
they  are  classified  according  to  their.  habit  of  growth  and  subsistence 
as  saprophytic,  epiphytal,  and  terreatrial.  The  fírst-named  class  includes 
the  more  inferior  species,  which  grow  mostly  in  wet  and  marshy  places, 
and,  commercially  speaking,  are  of  little  value  for  botanical  purposes.  The 
epiphytal  group  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  important  of 
them  all  in  every  respect.  The  species  of  this  section  are  often  errone- 
ously  called  parasites,  when  it  is  a  fact  that  not  one  of  the  whole  orchid 
family  is  a  parasite.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  this  class  grow  and 
thrive  best  upon  the  trunks  and  limbs  of  trees  in  mid_  air,  simply  clinging 
to  a  singie  stem  or  small  limb,  and,  therefore,  sometimes  quite  properly 
called  air-plants.  It  is  this  group,  too,  which  contains  the  most  beautiful 
and  most  valuable  species  and  varieties  and  the  most  varied  colors. 
Their  natural  habitats  are  £;enerally  confíned  to  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal  climates,  where  the  moisture-laden  and  humid  atmosphere  affords 
the  most  congenial  nouríshment." 

The  most  valuable  variety  of  orchid  in  Mexico  is  perhaps  the  Cürina 
of  the  genus  CatUeyat  one  of  the  most  prized  among  all  orohida.    It  ia 
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usually  found  in  the  remote  f astnesses  of  the  forests  of  the  tierra  caliente 
and  is  aought  by  Indián  bunters  employed  for  tbe  purpose.  Closely 
allied  to  tbe  genus  CaUleya  is  the  Laíia,  tbe  varieties  of  wbicb  most  oom> 
mon  in  Mexico  are  L.  ancepa;  L.  aulumnalis;  L.  ooiddiana ;  L.  álba;  L. 
aibida;  L.  majoUia;  and  L.  aigbiana.  Of  tbe  genus  Oncidium^  wbicb  em- 
braces  many  beautiful  species  and  varieties,  tbere  are  alsó  to  be  found 
tbe  Onddium  splendidum,  tbe  O.  cavendishianum,  and  tbe  O.  tigrinum, 
Tbe  Inadeyii  leopardinum  of  tbe  genus  OdorUogloaaum  ia  one  of  the  most 
gorgeous  of  tbe  lorest  flowers  of  the  hot  lands.  ^  In  Europe  and  America, 
where  efforts  are  being  continually  made  to  cultivate  tbis  wonderful  plant 
in  hot-bouses,  almost  fabulous  prices  are  paid^  for  íine  specimens.  Bot- 
anists  of  different  nationalities  are  often  met  with  in  Mexico  seeking  these 

Slants.  Tbere  are  several  species  of  the  Lycada,  Stanhopia,  Chyaiat 
chomburgkia,  and  otber  less  known  varieties  in  the  Repub. 

Tbere  are  about  14  distinct  Indüm  Tribos  in  Chiapaat  each  with  its 
own  language.  Tbe  curious  assertion  has  been  made  that  somé  of  these 
Indians  Q^rho  mix  as  little  as  possible  with  tbe  whites)  are  able  to  com- 
municate  telepatbically  across  bundreds  of  miles  of  space,  employing 
in  tbe  operation  a  sort  of  native  wireless  telegraphy  wbose  secrets  are 
guarded  from  all  uitlanders.  Comüán^  one  of  tbe  southernmost  Chiapaa 
towns  (1,337  kilóm,  from  Mexico  City  and  but  19  kilóm,  from  tbe 
Guatemalán  frontier),  tbe  centre  of  a  large  trade  in  sugár  and  cattle,  is 
noted  for  tbe  manufacture  of  a  kind  of  strong  brandy,  called  Comüeco, 
made  from  a  species  of  maguey  plant.  Notewortby  features  of  oertain  of 
these  Southern  Ch%ap<i8  towns  are  the  Marimba  players,  or  performers  on 
the  musical  instrument  called  Marimba  —  a  bizarre  object  (perhaps  Afri- 
can  in  origin)  shaped  liké  a  zylopbone,  on  collapsible  legs,  and  wbicb  is 
played  upon  by  four  men  at  one  time.  Tbe  instrument  is  rarely  seen  N.  of 
ÜAtapas,  but  it  is  verycommontbrougbout  Central  America.  Albeit  Cftio- 
paa  hes  in  tbe  torrid  zone  tbe  topographical  inequalities  of  the  state  pro- 
duce  several  Climates.  Along  the  coast  it  is  bot  and  in  many  places  un- 
bealthy.  The  Vailey  ofSan  Cristőbal  is  cool  and  sometimes  cold.  In 
certain  regions  the  climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable.  In  the  Dialricta 
of  Comitáríj  Chiapa,  La  Libertad,  and  TuxÜa  tbe  rain-fall  is  moderate;  in 
the  remaining  regions  it  is  excessive. 

HUtnry.  Somé  bistorians  believe  Chiapaa  to  have  been  the  cradle  of 
the  humán  race.  Its  ruins  are  world-renowned  and  of  the  greatest  interest. 
Tbe  name  Chiapas  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Indián  vocable 
Tep^hia,  signiiying  "Battle  mountain."  Tbe  origin  of  the  people  who 
first  inbabited  the  region  is  shrouded  in  the  deepest  mystery.  According 
to  somé  bistorians  they  came  from  Nicaragua:  otbers  believe  them  an 
offshoot  of  tbe  wandering  tribes  who  in  ages  pást  inbabited  tbe  vast  con- 
tinent  of  Nortb  America  in  generál,  and  tbe  great  Mexican  plateaux  in 
particular.  The  ruins  of  PcUenque  and  Ococingo  have  astonished  everv 
traveller  who  has  visited  them,  oy  their  evidencesof  an  advanced  civilí* 
zation,  in  wbicb  mentái  culture  predominated.  Tbe  dialects  spoken  by 
the  various  peoples  who  in  times  pást  have  dwelt  in  tbe  state  are  the 
Tzotzü,  Tzendalt  Trokeck,  Zoqtie,  Maya,  Marnék  Chiché,  and  Mexican. 
These  dialects  are  still  spoken  by  tbe  descendants  of  the  vanisbed  races 
that  once  swarmed  over  tbis  section. 

The  earUest  historical  records  mention  an  inyasion  of  the  Ulmecaa 
who  secured  possession  of  the  country  and  dominated  the  Chiapanecoa 
(natives  of  Chiapas)  and  finally  drove  them  to  Guatemala.  Later  came 
tbe  Toltecs,  who  in  tum  were  overtbrown  by  Ahuizotl,  one-time  bead  of 
tbe  Mexican  Empire.  Tbis  was  the  condition  of  the  country  when  it  was 
invaded  by  tbe  Spaniards.  Owing  to  its  inaccessibility  somé  time  passed 
after  the  Spaniards  reached  the  coast  of  Mexico  before  Chiapaa  was  adde4 
to  tbeir  laurels.  Finally  Cortéa  sent  Don  Diego  de  Mazariego  on  an  ex- 
pedition  against  tbe  valiant  defenders  of  the  country.  Tbis  expedition 
lailed  and  was  supplemented  by  another.  Tbis  time  Cortéa  strengtbened 
the  equipment  by  tbe  addition  of  fíve  pieces  of  artillery  that  be  had  des- 
tined  for  that  portion  of  tbe  Spanish  fleet  bound  south  on  a  voyage  of 
furtber  discovery.  Mazariego,  on  reacbing  Chiapaa,  met  with  a  resistance 
evén  stouter  than  tbe  6rst.  Tbe  people  were  more  intelli^ent  tban  the 
bloodtbirsty  inhabitants  of  TenocfUiÜán,  and  they  fought  with  a  bravery 
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that  astonished  the  invadera.  Retirin^  to  a  mountain  where  there  was 
a  8ort  of  fortress,  they  defended  it  agamat  the  mail-clad  Spaniards  with 
0uch  shrewdness  that  Mazariego  lost  many  of  his  men.  But  fínally  the 
terrible  foreigners  prevailed,  and  the  disheartened  Indians,  preferring 
death  to  captivitv,  threw  their  wi^es  and  children,  and  fínally  them- 
selves,  from  the  heights  intő  a  boilíng  river  that  ran  through  a  deep 
oafion  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  But  very  few  were  taken  captives. 
These  were  treated  with  benevolence,  and  in  time  they  founded  a  city 
(supposed  to  be  the  present  city  of  Chiapá)  7  kilóm,  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  battle. 

Struck  by  the  astonishing  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country,  Maza- 
riego decided  to  found  a  Spanish  city  within  its  confínes.  This  was  done, 
and  on  the  31st  of  March,  1528,  ViÜa  Reál  (royal  town)  was  founded  on 
the  spot,  which  is  the  present  site  of  San  Cristőbal  Las  Casas.  Mazariego 
was  a  humane  man  with  advanced  ideas,  and  the  city  in  the  wilderness 
flourished  from  its  inception.  The  fírst  Audiencia  de  Mexico  elected 
Don  Jüan  Enrique  de  Guzman  to  supersede  Mazariego,  and  the  excel- 
lent work  done  by  the  founder  was  soon  invalidated.  Guzman,  in  his 
hatred  for  Mazariego,  changed  the  name  of  the  place  and  called  it  VtUa- 
vicioaa  (vicious  town),  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  determination 
to  mulct  any  one  to  the  amount  of  50  gold  doubloons  who  might  call  it 
by  another  name.  By  a  royal  decree  promulgated  Nov.  20,  1542,  the 
so-called  **  Audiencia  de  loa  Confines'*  (Captaincy  General  of  Guatemala) 
was  created.  This  erabraced  the  provinces  of  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Soconusco,  Chiapas,  Tabaeco,  and  lucatan.  From  that  date  Chiapaa 
was  considered  a  province  of  Guatemala,  but  on  August  29,  1821,  it 
proclaimed  its  independence  of  Spain.  Once  free  it  spontaneously  de- 
olared  its  adherence  to  the  Mex.  Hepub.  (Sept.  29,  1822).  Later,  finding 
that  it  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  of  how  the  country  should  be  con- 
ducted,  it  regained  its  sovereignty,  but  presently  rejoined  the  confedera- 
tion.  After  the  revolution  oí  Ayutla,  hy^  a  decree  promulgated  by  the 
political  constitution  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  Feb.  5,  1857,  Chia- 
paa was  elevated  to  the  ránk  of  a  free  and  sovereign  state  oÍP  the  Federa- 
eű5n  Mexicana,  and  as  such  it  issued  its  Political  Constitution  Feb.  4, 
1858.  Education  is  obligatory  in  Chiapas,  but  its  propagation  is  difficult 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  races  and  dialects,  ana  to  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  cling  persistently  to  their  ancient  customs. 

That  the  amazing  richness  of  this  little  explored  state 
was  known  to  tlie  early  tríbes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  within 
its  confínes  are  Ruins  of  Ancient  Cities  which  ránk  among 
the  finest  on  the  American  continent.  Owing  to  their  isolation, 
and  to  the  lack  of  rlys.,  these  ruins,  the  chief  among  which  are 
Palenque  (palemke  —  a  word  of  Spanish  origin  and  meaning 
stockade  or  an  enclosure  of  palisades),  are  rarely  visited  by 
others  than  the  natives  dwelhng  in  the  vicinity. 

Travellers  to  the  ruins  must  take  a  camping  outfít,  including  their  own 
provender,  and  in  the  absence  of  Inns  or  meaonea,  they  must  camp  in  the 
neighborhood.  Indians  make  the  best  guides  and  they  are  procurable  at 
the  village  of  Montecristo,  the  point  of  departure  from  the  river.  More 
than  one  should  be  taken  along,  as  the  journey  is  apt  to  be  arduous. 
Us"al  pay  $1  to  $1.50  a  day,  they  providing  their  own  food.  The  present 
method  of  reaching  Palenque  is  to  travel  by  a  steamship  of  the  Compaflía 
Mexicana  de  Navegadón,  S.  A.,  from  Vera  Cruz  (3  sailinga  a  month)  or 
from  Coatzacoalcna  (p.  550)  to  the  town  of  Frontéra,  state  of  Tábaaco. 
Faré  from  V.  C.  Ist  cl.  $25;  2d  cl.,  $19;  time  3  days.  From  CocUzacoalcot 
$14  Ist  ol.;  $12  2d  cl.;  time  1  day.  Sailing  dates  on  application  to  the 
head  office  of  the  company  at  Vera  Cruz.  The  BuahnéU  Steamship  Line 
operates  boats  on  the  Vsumeuiinta  River;  faré  from  Frontéra  to  (150  M.) 
Montecriaio  (time  30  hrs.)  is  $12.  Ist  cl.,  $10,  2d  cl.  The  ruins  are  30  M.  in 
a  northeasterly  direction  (about  2  days'  travel)  from  Montecriato  and 
o  M.  N.  oí  the  Indián  village  of  Palenque,  on  the  far  side  of  the  Chimchivcl 
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Biver.  The  joumey  is  usuallv  impracticable  except  in  the  dry  seaaon, 
which  begÍQS  in  Feb.  and  ends  in  May.  While  the  heat  in  the  forest  ia 
almost  suffocating,  it  is  preferable  to  the  discomfort  produced  by  the 
torrential  rains  —  when  the  rivera  overflow  their  banks,  the  trails  are  sub- 
merged,  mosquitoes  and  ticks  makeilife  a  burden,  and  the  Indians  refuse 
to  enter  the  forest. 

The  Ruins  of  Palenque*  were  the  first  which  awakened 
attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities  in 
tropical  America.  In  1750  a  party  of  Spaniards  travelling  in 
the  interior  penetrated  to  the  lands  N.  of  the  district  of  Carmen, 
in  the  province  of  Chiapas,  when  all  at  once  they  found,  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  the  remains  of  a  city,  somé  20  M.  in 
extent,  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Casas  de  Piedras  (stone 
houses).  The  existence  of  such  a  city  was  entirely  unknown: 
there  had  been  no  mention  of  it  in  any  books,  and  no  tradition 
that  it  had  ever  been.  It  is  thought  to  ha  ve  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  the  12th  century.  To  this  day  it  is  not  known  by 
what  name  it  was  called,  and  the  only  appellation  given  to  it  is 
that  of  Palenqtief  after  the  village  near  which  the  ruins  stand. 
The  whole  country  for  miles  around  is  covered  by  a  dense 
forest  of  gigantic  trees,  with  a  growth  of  brush  and  underwood 
impenetrable  in  any  direction  except  by  cutting  a  way  with  a 
machete.  What  lies  buried  in  the  adjacent  forest  is  still  a 
mystery,  as  one  might  go  within  100  ft.  of  all  the  buildings 
without  discovering  one  of  them.  These  palaces  of  stone  and 
stucco,  elaborately  carved,  painted  and  covered  with  pe- 
troglyphs,  are  evidently  the  work  of  a  polished  and  cultivated 
people  who  reached  their  finest  achievement  in  these  humid 
lorests,  then  perished  entirely  unknown,  and  left  behind  them 
not  evén  a  name  to  distinguish  their  peculiar  civilization.  That 
this  was  of  a  high  order  is  evidenced  by  the  splendid  tablets 
and  other  relics  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Mex.  City. 

"Unlike  Copan,  yet  buried,  too,  'mid  trees, 
Upspringing  there  for  sumless  centuries, 
Behold  a  royal  city,  vast  and  Ioné, 
Lost  to  each  race,  to  all  the  world  unknown 
Liké  famed  Pompeii  'neath  her  láva  bed, 
Till  chance  unveiled  the  'City  of  the  Dead.' 
Palenquel  seat  of  kingsi  as  o'er  the  plain, 
Clothed  with  thick  copse,  the  traveller  toils  with  paín, 
Climbs  the  rude  mound  the  shadowy  scene  to  trace. 
He  views  in  mute  surprise  thy  desert  graee. 
At  every  step  somé  palace  meets  his  eye. 
Somé  fígure  frowns,  somé  temple  courts  the  sky : 
It  seems  as  if  that  nour  the  verdurous  earth, 
By  genii  struck,  had  given  these  fabrics  birth. 
Savé  that  old  Time  hath  flung  his  darkening  pali 
On  each  tree^shaded  tower  and  pictured  wall." 

(Southey's  Madoc.) 


1  The  best  detailed  description  of  the  ruins  is  to  be  found  in  John  L. 
Stephexia' Incidenta  ofTravef  in  Central  America^  Chiapas  and  Yucatan. 
Consult  alsó  Native  /2ace»,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft;  Prescott's  Con^ 
ouestof  Mexico  ;  Holmes'  Ancient  Cities  of  Mexico  ;  Morgan 'a  Housea  and 
Houae  Life  of  the  American  Aboriginea. 
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A  singularly  beautiful  insect  is  found  in  and  near  the  Pcdenqus  ruins. 
To  the  early  Si>ani8h  chroniclers  they  were  known  as  shining  beetles;  the 
histórián  describes  them  as  "Somewhat  smaller  than  Sparrows,  having 
two  stars  close  by  their  Eyes.  and  two  more  under  their  Wings,  which  gave 
so  great  a  light  that  by  it  they  could  spin,  weave,  write,  and  i^aint;  and 
the  Spaniards  went  by  night  to  hunt  the  Utios,  or  littie  Rabbits  of  that 
country;  and  a-físhing,  carrying  these  Animals  tied  to  their  great  Toes 
or  Thumbs;  and  they  called  them  Locuyos,  being  also  of  use  to  savé  them 
írom  the  Gnats,  which  are  there  very  troublesome.  Thepr  took  them  in 
the  Night  with  Firebrands,  because  they  made  to  thé  hebt,  and  came 
when  called  by  their  Name;  and  they  are  so  unwieldy  that  when  they 
fali  they  cannot  rise  again ;  and  the  Men  stroaking  their  Faces  and  Hands 
with  a  sort  of  Moisture  that  is  in  those  Stars*  seemed  to  be  afíre  as  long 
as  it  lasted." 

This  insect,  which  is  common  to  the  tropical  forests  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  belongs  to  a  family  of  beetles  known  as  the  Elateridce.  and 
is  called  by  the  Indians  cucuji.  Seen  by  day,  this  Elater  firefly  is  a  large 
beetle,  of  a  ereenish  black,  a  trifle  more  than  an  inch  long.  When  resting 
at  night  with  wings  closed,  only  the  two  spiracles  on  the  back  show  light. 
The  larvffi  are  thin,  hard,  and  voracious,  and  in  the  wire-worm  state,  are 
very  destnictive  to  sugar-cane.  FuU-grown  beetles  have  a  sharp,  movable 
horn  on  the  head;  when  laid  on  the  back  they  cannot  tum  over  except 
by  pressing  this  horn  against  a  membráné  upon  the  front.  Behind  tne 
eyes  are  two  round  tranáparent  substances  full  of  luminous  matter,  aboiit 
as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  undemeath  is  a  larger  membráné  oon- 
taining  the  same  luminous  substance.  When  roused  and  in  perfect  vigor, 
the  insect  seems  perfectly  saturated  by  the  luminous  secretion.  The  light 
is  much  stronger  and  far  more  beautiful  in  color  than  that  of  the  common 
glow-worm.  The  phosphorescent  substance  remains  luminous  if  removed 
írom  the  beetle  immeaiately  after  death.  Four  of  these  luciferous  insects 
(which  abound  hereabout)  will  throw  a  fairly  brilliant  light  for  several 
yards  around,  and  by  the  light  of  a  single  insect  one  may  reád  distinctly 
the  fínely-printed  pages  of  a  newspaper. 

^  They  are  nocturnal  creatures,  flymg  only  after  dark,  and  their  bril- 
liancy  is  so  reraarkable  that  they  are  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of 
travellers  temporarily  lost  in  the  deep  forests  which  charax^erize  the 
Southern  portion  of  the  Gulf  region.  To  the  uninitiated  they  resemble 
üery  dragons  sweeping  through  the  air  with  automobilé  lamps  set  upon 
their  shoulders.  They  live  upon  gnats  and  other  insects,  and  their  lasting 
briiliance  .causes  them  to  be  used  as  miniatűré  torches  by  the  natives. 
The  Indians  fasten  them  to  their  ankles  when  treading  the  lorest  at  night; 
the  women  wear  them  in  their  hair  under  a  thin  gauze  veil  and  construct 
littie  cages  for  them,  thus  using  them  as  lamps.  These  cages  are  cylindri- 
cal  with  a  disc  of  thin  wood  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  slender  uprighta 
of  splít  bamboo,  so  placed  as  to  prevent  the  beetles  from  escaping,  yet 
aJlowing  the  light  to  shine  through.  Three  or  four  are  placed  in  one  cage, 
and  this  is  occasionally  immersed  in  water  to  prevent  the  insects  dying. 
An  Indián  forest  maidén  with  her  hair  ablaze  with  these  singular  creatures 
is  a  somewhat  bizarre  sight  to  the  uitlander.  Boys  rub  the  flesh  of  cucuji 
over  their  faces  to  frú^hten  their  fellows.  The  insects  congregate  by  the 
thousands  on  certain  rorest  trees,  and  as  if  at  agiven  signal  simultaneousl^ 
flash  their  lights;  then  darken  them  and  flash  them  again.  The  effect  is 
singularly  beautiful  and  unique :  the  entire  tree  resembles  a  giant  phos- 
phorescent flame.  Then,  as  if  satisfied  with  the  success  of  their  perfor- 
mance,  the  beetles  dart  upward  in  all  directions,  üke  sparks  from  brilliant 

Tnxtla  Óntiérrez  (1,776  ft.),  capital  of  the  state  of  Chiapas,  with  a 
population  of  22.000,  is  140  kilóm,  from  the  station  of  Jcuiaco  {Pan' 
American Raüway,  Rte.  64),  to  which  it  is  linked  by  a  highway.  When  the 
stage-line  (dűigencia,  faré  f  20)  is  not  in  service  the  traveller  may  be  able 
to  arrange  for  horses  ($2.50  a  day)  with  the  station  agent.  A  mozo,  or 
stable-boy,  must  accompany  them,  toretum  them,  and  the  traveller  must 
pay  for  the  additional  horse,  the  keep  of  the  mozo^  and  an  extra  pew  a  day 
aa  his  salary.  The  trip  from  Jaliseo  should  not  consume  above  2éJ»  3 
days.  Food  and  lodgings  always  obtainable  at  wayside  haeiendaB.  While 
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the  highways  are  said  to  be  safe,  the  prudent  traveller  will  travel  in  the 
company  of  somé  one. 

TuxÜa  GtUtérrez  is  a  somnolent  town,  characteristicaliy  Mezican,  w^th 
8C|uat  houses  and  cobble-paved  streets.  The  absence  o^rly.  Communica- 
tions accounts,  in  a  way,  for  the  lack  of  progress.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  an  amazingl^  rich  district,  on  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Rio  Chiapa. 
Beautiful  tropical  trees  and  flowers  adom  the  Alameda  and  the  numerous 
small  plazaa.  The  Paaeo  Joaquin  Migud  Gutiérrez  Is  the  fashionable 
promenade.  The  Feria  de  Guadalupe,  held  in  Dec.  of  esM^h  year,  bringa 
many  visitors  and  fílls  the  hotels.  Tne  town  is  in  telegraphic  communicar 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  Repub. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii).  notd  Mexieo  (sometimes  called  Hotd  Paco^ 
from  the  name  of  the  proprietor),  at  the  corner  of  the  Calle  Laa  Caaas  and 
the  A  ve.  República.  —  Hotd  Central,  Calle  de  Gamboa  and  Ave.  Triunfo. — 
Hotd  la  Serpentina,  Caüe  Los  Casas  and  Ave.  Mexieo.  Rates  in  ail  from 
$2.50  to  $3.50  Am.  Pl.,  including  baths. 

BatlUB.   The  favorité  bathine  place  is  in  the  Rio  SabincH, 

Banks.  Baneo  Naciorud  de  Mexieo,  and  Banco  de  ChiaptM, 

The  Markét  Place,  which  on  certain  days  is  thronged  with 
Tzotzüs,  ZoqueSj  Zapotecs,  and  many  other  Indians,  is  unusually 
interesting.  Many  of  the  Indián  women  are  goitrous  and  not 
a  few  are  afflicted  with  leprous  tendencies  —  the  spotted  ones 
being  known  as  Pintos  or  painted  ones.  The  brightly  painted 
gouiSs  and  calabashes  sold  in  the  markét  are  a  specialty  of 
the  region,  and  resemble  in  design  and  workmanship  those  of 
üruapan  (p.  229). 

67.  State  of  Campeche. 

Ounpeclie  (known  alsó  as  Campeachy),  renowned  for  its  prodxiction  of 
campeachy  or  log-wood;  with  a  pop.  of  86,600  and  an  area  of  46,855  sq. 
kilom.,  skírts  the  warm  Golfo  de  Méjico,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W. 
Yucatan  lies  to  the  N.  and  E.;  the  Repub.  of  Giuztemala  to  the  S.-E.  and 
S.,  and  the  State  of  Tabasco  to  the  S.  and  S.-W.  Its  soil  is  tropical  and 
wonderfully  fertile.  Throughout  its  greatest  extent  it  is  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  log-wood  and  other  valuable  trees.  The  Southern  region, 
contiguous  to  Gtiatemala,  is  but  little  known.  On  the  S.-W.  coast  is  the 
fine  Laguna  de  Términos,  discovered  in  1518  by  Anton  de  Alminos,  the 
Spanish  pilot  of  the  Grij'alva  expedition,  who  gave  it  its  present  name 
because  ne  believed  it  was  the  terminus  óf  what  he^  thought  was  the 
island  of  Yucatan.  The  name  stuck  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  long  served  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  states  of  Yttcatan 
and  Taboíco.  It  is  a  vast  sweet-water  laké  (70  by  40  kilom.)  förmed  by  a 
multitude  of  rivulets.  Along  its  splendidly  wooded  shores  are  the  muni- 
cipalidades  MÍ  Sabancuy,  Mamantd,  and  Palizada.  Man^  of  the  rí  vers 
which  empty  intő  this  lagoon  drain  the  contiguous  tropical  forests  and 
swarm  with  alligators  and  fish.  Somé  of  the  streams  are  natural  flumes 
down  which  plunges  the  splendid  forest  timber,  cut  in  the  interior  and 
exported  from  Carmen, 

■  Chief  among  these  is  the  Log-Wood  Tree  (Hcematoxylon  Campeach- 
íontí?n),  which  produces  aheavy,  red  wood  of  nrm  texture,  containing  a 
crystalline  yellow  substance  called  hcematoxyline  —  used  extensively  tor 
d^eing  and  for  coloring  wines.  Anextractof  the  wood  is  employed  medi- 
cinally  as  an  astrin^ent.  The  tree  has  a  crooked,  deformed  stem  (as  if 
griiDped  by  its  own  juice)  and  grows  to  a  height  of  25  ft.  or  more.  The 
aative  Indián  name  for  it  is  opiaxtle,  but  it  is  known  in  the  world's  mar- 
kets  under  the  Spanish  name  of  palo  de  tinte  (dye-wood).  The  ánnual 
product  is  about  25,000.000  küos,  valued  at  (approximately)  one  millión 
pesos,  Resinous  and  medicinái  plants  abound  m  Campeche.  Sugar-cane, 
rice,  and  tobacco  of  excellent  quality  are  produced,  along  witn  maize, 
heneouén,  cotton,  indigó,  and  a  multiplicity  of  minor  products.  Beside 
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log-wood  the  forests  produce  ebony,  cedar,  mahogany,  rose-wood, 
lignum-vitse,  etc.  The  Fauna  and  Flora  are  varied  and  interesting.  There 
are  50  species  of  mammals,  70  varieties  of  birds,  40  reptiles,  8  batrachians, 
40  fifihes,  75  ineects,  and  many  crustaceans  and  mollusks.  The  Sabancuy 
River  is  noted  fof  its  oysters.  The  Flora  embraces  over  150  species  of  wild 
trees,  50  fruits,  28  textilé  plants,  20  classes  of  roots  and  barks  for  tanning 
purposes,  16  oleaginous  seeds,  24dye-woods,  10  forage  plants,  7  poisonous, 
21  aromatic,  and  a  great  number  of  medicinái  plants,  along  with  several 
gums  and  resins  and  a  myriad  íiowers^and  omamental  plants.  The  chief 
mdustries  are  the  cutting  and  exportationof  log-wood,  tne  mEuiufacture  of 
palm-hats,  hammocks,  and  tortoise-shell  articTes.  Honey  is  produced  in 
quantities,  and  the  breedlng  of  stock  is  carried  on  extensively. 

Őampeobe,  capital  of  the  state  and  chief  town  of  the  partido  of  the 
same  name  (pop.  JS.OOO,  the  2d  city  in  importance  on  the  Yucatan 
peninsula),  occupies  a  stríkini^ly  beautiful  position  on  the  Gulf  of.  Mex- 
ico,  1,320  kilóm,  from  Mex.  City  and  930  from  Vera  Crvz  —  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  coastwise  steamships.  It  is  173  kilóm,  from  Merida 
fp.  574)  and  is  linked  thereto  by  a  rly.  The  name  of  the  town  is  derived 
írom  tne  Maya  word  kim  —  serpent,  and  Tpech  —  tick  (garrapata)  be- 
cause  of  the  many  insects  of  this  species  which  infest  the  place.  It  was 
founded  (by  Francisco  Montejo)  in  1540,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  America.  Hemanaez  de  Córdoba  disembarked  here  in  1517, 
before  sighting  Vera  Cruz.  The  port  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Maya  town  ot  Kimpech,  the  present  name  being  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  that  vocable.  In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  it  was  sacked  repeat- 
edly  by  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish  Main  (chief  among  them  the  infa- 
mous  Lorencülo),  and  the  bastioned  and  fortified  walls  (8  ft.  thick),  seg- 
ments  of  which  still  stand,  are  relics  of  the  early  defences. 

Viewed  from  the  sea  the  town  is  very  picturesque,  embowered  in 
many  brilliant-hued  flowers  and  trees.  The  water  of  the  harbor  is  only 
about  10  ft.  deep,  and  big  ships  anchor  out  in  the  bay.  The  stanch  old 
mueUe  dates  from  1873.  The  lighthouse  is  of  the  5th  order  and  the  light 
is  visiblc  10  M.  at  sea.  The  town  is  built  over  a  system  of  immense  sub- 
terranean  caverns,  excavated  by  the  early  Mayas  and  used  bv  them 
as  catacombs.  The  chief  street  is  the  Caüe  de  oaranda,  named  for  an 
illustrious  statesman,  in  whose  honor  the  state  is  alsó  known  as  Campeche 
de  Baranda.  The  manufacture  of  tortoise-shell  combs,  and  so-called 
Panama-hats  is  one  of  the  minor  industries.  The  Cathedral,  in  the  centre 
of  the  port,  is  a  time-staíned  monument  to  the  religious  enthusiasm  of 
the  conquistadores.    The  moist  sea  air  imparts  a  venerable  look  to  the 

{)ort  buildings,  all  of  which  seem  hoary  with  age.  The  Biblioteca  Púb- 
ica  contains  6,000  volumes,  chiefly  in  Spanish.  In  the  Instituto  Cam- 
pechano  are  two  museums,  one  of  natural  history,  the  other  archseologi- 
cal.  The  climate  of  Campeche  is  not  the  healthiest  on  the  coast.  Visitors 
are  counselled  te  forego  the  drinking  water  (unless  boiled)  and  to  drink 
bottled  water.  The  Harrison  Steamship  Line  and  that  of  the  Compaflía 
Mexicana  de  Navegación  connect  the  port  with  the  outer  world.  Banco 
Nációnál  de  Mexico. 

Ezcunions  :  Sixty-two  kilóm.  E.  of  Campeche,  in  the  Partido  of 
Bólonchén  (sometimes  called  Los  Chenes),  lies  the  town  of  Botonchenticul, 
renowned  tor  its  famous  Oenotes  (water-caves,  p.  582).  The  name, 
Bolonchen,  signifies  9  wells,  and  is  derived  from  a  cluster  of  wells  in  the 
town.  The  cave  in  which  these  wells  are  found  is  mammoth  in  its  pro- 
pprtions  and  is  known  locally  as  La  Gruta  de  Xtucumbi-Xunan  —  Hiddep 
Woman,  because  of  a  popular  les^nd  which  refers  to  a  beautiful  Mestiza 
maidén,  an  unfortunate  lőve  affair,  and  a  determination  to  adopt  a 
hermit  existence  in  one  of  the  gloomy  caverns  of  this  underground  world. 
The  water  lies  500  ft.  below  ground  and  is  reached  by  an  inclined  cordu- 
roy  stairway  1,400  ft.  long,  made  of  tree  trunks  with  a  railing  in  the  centre 
to  separate  the  lines  of  water  carriers  going  and  coming.  The  entrance 
is  along  a  narrow,  precipitous  trail,  leading  from  the  surface  to  a  dark- 
some  ledge  overlooking  the  pools.  From  this  high  ledge  the  wells  re- 
semble  the  Bottomless  Pit  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  Many 
brill iant  stalactites  pend  from  the  dusky  recesses  of  the  great  arched 
roof;  an  absolute  silence  reigns,  savé  for  the  subdued  footfidlfl  of  the 
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quiet  Mestiza  and  Indián  women  who  cautiously  ascend  and  descend 
tne  long  stairs,  by  the  light  of  torches  held  high  above  their  heads.  At 
the  foot  of  the  stairwav  are  7  pools  of  still  water,  containing  cenote  físh, 
blind  liké  those  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  Lizards,  Iguanas  and  a  myriad 
Swallows  make  the  caverns  their  home.  The  fírst  jpool  is  called  (in  the 
Maya  tongue)  Chacka  —  red  water;  the  2d  Pttcudha  —  reflux,  because 
of  a  native  superstition  that  the  water  is  wavy  liké  that  of  the  sea,  ebb- 
ing  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  S.  and  making  when  it  blo'^s  from  the 
N.  The  current  belief  is  that  it  must  be  approached  in  absolute  silence, 
else  the  sensitive  waters  will  disappear  The  3d  pool  is  called  ScUlab  — ■ 
water-fall;  the  4th  Akah-Há — obscurity;  the  5th  Choco-Há — hot- 
water,  because  of  its  high  temperature;  the  6th  Oiché,  for  its  milky- 
white  color,  and  the  7th  Chimatahá,  from  a  certain  insect  —  Chimaia  — ■ 
which  swims  about  in  it.  These  wells  supply  the  town  with  water  when 
the  local  wells  fail. 

Visitors  to  Campecfie^  with  a  few  days  to  spare,  could  not  employ  them 
to  better  advantage  than  in  a  visit  to  Merida  (p.  574).  The  rly.  fine  (west- 
ern division  of  the  Ferrocarrüea  Unidos  de  Tucatan,  Merida  and  Cam' 
peche  service,  faré  $5.19  Ist  cl.,  S3.46  2d  cl.,  time  5  hrs.,  one  train  daily 
each  way,  108  miles)  traverses  an  intensely  tropicid  country,  replete 
with  interest,  and  dotted  with  ancient  ruins.  The  rly.  passes  several 
large  towns,  Uman,  Maxcanú,  Halachó  (the  scene  of  a  picturesque  annual 
fair,  held  in  Nov.  in  honor  of  Santiago:  many  pilgrims),  Pomuch  and 
Hecdchakán.    The  inhabitants  are  Mayát  or  their  descend ants. 
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X.    The  Peninsula  of  Yucatan. 

Airlval  at  Progreso.  Steamships  of  deep  draught  (18  ft.  and  up- 
ward)  are  öblíted  to  anchor  out  in  the  roadstead  from  3  to  6  miles  off 
shore,  as  there  is  a  lack  of  harbor  facilities.  Breakwaters  and  docks  are 
under  construction.  In  the  winter  months  when  nortea  or  temvorcdea 
^northem  gales)  blow  down  from  the  Atlantic,  the  roadstead  ancnorage 
is  dangerous  and  the  locality  is  dreaded  by  seamen.  These  gales  blow  up 
with  startiing  suddenness.  Clouds  race  up  over  the  northern  horizon. 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  howling  couriers  are  tearing  southwara 
and  high  waves  are  whipping  the  coast.  Passengers  are  conveyed  ashore 
at  Progreao  on  a  steam  tug  belonging  to  the  port,  or  to  the  S.  S.  Co.  Those 
whose  destination  is  Yucatan  are  landed  free;  through  passengers  (to 
other  ports)  are  charged  $3  U.  S.  money  (S6  Mez.)  for  the  trip  to  tne 
shore  and  return.  Sail-boats  (usually  cheaper)  should  be  employed  only 
in  calm  weather,  and  a  perfect  understanding  as  regards  charges  should 
be  reached  before  embarking.  Bargaining  necessary.  Exorbitant  de- 
mands  are  made  for  the  trip  m  rough  weather  (dangerous)  or  after  night- 
fall.  Ships  usually  stop  12  hrs.  at  J^rogreao,  which  allows  for  a  quick  trip 
to  MerícM  and  return.  —  The  Yucatan  Tours  Bureau,  at  Progrüo,  worln 
in  connection  with  the  New  York  &  Cvba  Mail  S.  S.  Co.  (agent  comes  on 
board,  consult  the  purser  of  the  ship)  and  plans  "personaJly  oonducted" 
trips  to  Merida  while  the  ship  is  in  port ;  $12  (Mex.)  inclusive  (R.R.  faré, 
guide.  cab,  dinner  at  Merida,  etc).  Alsó  iourneys  to  other  points  in 
Yucatan  —  particularly  to  the  ruins  (C/xmoí,  and  Chichen-Itza)  referred 
to  at  pp.  580-581.  The  service  is  useful  to  traveliers  and  is  recommended. 

The  boats  land  passengers  at  the  custom-house  pier,  2  min.  walk  from 
the  rly.  stations.  Any  of  the  numerous  porters  or  roustabouts  on  the 
dock  will  carry  luggage  to  the  station;  hand-bags,  26  c,  trunks^50  0. 
Strangers  will  do  weli  to  keep  an  eye  on  théir  luggage  when  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  unknown  porters.  The  customs  inspection  on  the  wharf  is 
usually  rapid,  courteous,  and  lenient.  Passengers  intending  to  speod  a 
day  ashore  are  advised  to  provide  themselves  with  an  umbrella  (prefer- 
ably  white),  a  pair  of  colored  glasses  (goggles),  and,  if  possible,  a  white 
hat.  Undue  exposure  to  the  sun  of  Yucatan  is  apt  to  produce  unwhole- 
aome  efifects. 
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Hotolft.  Several  near  the  rlj^.  stations.  As  they  often  change 
names  and  owners,  the  traveller  is  advised  to  consult  the  ship's  purser 
before  disembarkinfl;.  Hotel  runners  from  the  Progreso  and  Merída  notels 
come  aboard  the  ship  aad  solicit  patronage.  Despite  their  aesuranoe 
that  they  can  pasa  the  traveller's  lu^age  througn  the  custom-house 
^uana)  prudenoe  suggests  that  this  be  attended  to  in  person.  Baggage 
delivered  to  the  ship  by  the  American  Transfer  Co.  is  charged  tor  as 
follows:  Large  trunk,  $2;  steamer  tr.  $1.50;  lar^  hand-bag,  $1. 

ProglMO  (progress),  chief  (2d  in  importance  in  the  Repub.)  port  of 
entry  of  the  YuccUan  Peninsvla,  with  5,200  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  the 
great  quantity  of  henequén  (p.  583)  which  annually  passes  through  it, 
outward  bound.  The  long,  narrow  pier  is  usuaily  crowded  witli  dimin- 
utive  flat-cars  {ptataformas)  drawn  by  mules,  ioaded  with  balee  of  the 
valuable  fíbre  awaiting  shipment.  .About  500  ships  (|  of  which  are 
ateamers)  call  at  Progreso  during  the  year,  and  many  leave  with  fuil 
cargoes.  The  commercial  importance  of  the  port  is  increasinp,  and 
Government  proposes  to  spend  several  millions  of  pesoa  in  improvmg  the 
shipping  facilities.  The  hght-house  (farol)  is  of  the  3d  oraer,  and  its 
lignt  (projected  seaward  from  a  huge  circular  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
town)  IS  visible  31  M.  away.  The  town  sprawls  awkwardly  along  an  un- 
kempt  beach.  The  main  street  is  within  a  few  min.  walk  of  thelanding. 
Distances  are  short,  and  while  cabs  are  to  be  had,  the  visitor  will  perhapa 
get  a  quicker  and  better  idea  of  the  port  by  walking  through  it.  Cab 
Fares  within  the  town  Sl.őO  the  hr. ;  75  c.  ^  hr.  A  street  car  line  (tranvía) 
enoirdes  the  town;  fares  to  any  single  point,  10  c:  for  the  complete 
circuit  (ctrcutto),  20  c. ;  time  lő  min.  One  nr.  will  be  all  the  average  trav- 
eller will  care  to  devote  to  the  show-places.  The  chief  buildin^^  are  the 
Páiacio  Muntcipal  (town  hall),  the  Farish  Church  (unin teresting)  and 
the  BuU-ring  (Plaza  de  Toros,  comp.  p.  zcvii).  The  Parque  Zaragoza  is 
the  favorité  promenade.  There  is  an  astronomical  observatory  here. 
The  American  Ck)lony,  a  mile  or  so  down  the  beach,  is  the  resort  of  many 
Progreso  and  Merida  residents.  Back  of  the  coast  there  is  a  broad  lagoon, 
many  miles  in  length,  the  waters  of  which  vary  in  depth  and  breadth 
with  the  season.  Here  many  Northern  wild-fowl  (ducks,  snowy-plumaged 
herons,  egrets,  ibis,  snipe,  sandpipers,  curlews,  cormorants  and  whatnot) 
spend  the  short  winter.  Beyond  this  lagoon,  rising  above  the  levél  of 
tne  water,  is  the  bed  of  coral  rock  which  composes  the  entire  territory 
of  the  Yticatan  Peninstda. 

At  Progreso  the  traveller  usuaily  gets  his  fírst  view  of  the  Indián 
women  who  are  the  burden-carriers  of  the  Peninsula.  Somé  of  them  are 
white-robed,  dean  and  interesting.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry  of  the 
port,  and  from  here  the  markets  of  Merida  and  the  interior  towns  are 
supplied.  The  sea  swarms  with  físh,  among  which  are  many  huge,  vora- 
cious,  man-eating  sharks.  Visitors  are  cautioned  against  undertaking 
fishing  or  bathing  excursions  without  fírst  consulting  somé  resident  fa- 
miliar  with  the  wind,  the  tide  and  the  tactics  of  the  sharks  mentioned. 
The  prevalence  of  these  tigers  of  the  sea  was  demonstrated  on  Sept.  17, 
1907.  A  sub-marine  explosion  of  somé  sort  killed  millions  of  físh  near  the 
Progreso  beach,  and  a  great  number  of  sharks  were  among  them.  For  a 
day  or  two  after  the  disturbance  the  sea.adjacent  to  Yucatan  was  almost 
covered  with  físh,  for  a  distance  of  20  marine  miles.  Progreso  is  in  direct 
communication  with  the  ¥K>rld  by  means  of  the  New  York  and  Cuba 
Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  the  Imperial  Germán  Mail,  Harrison  Line,  Spanish  Trans- 
atlantic  S.  S.  Co.,  The  Prince,  Johnston  and  French  Transatlantic  Lines, 
the  West  India  and  Pacifíc  S.  S.  Co.  and  several  Mexican  lines.  Certain 
of  these  lines  ply  between  the  port  and  Vera  Cruz  (p.  484).  The  offíces 
of  the  different  companies  can  generally  be  located  by  the  flag  of  the 
line,  which  floats  above  them. 

68.  From  Progreso  to  Merida^  viá  San   Ignacio, 
Yazché,  Chuburcia  and  Itzimna. 

36  ICiLOM.  Railway  (Ferroearrües  Unidos  de  Yucatan,  Division  Norté), 
several  trains  daily  in  50  min.;  faré  Ist  cl.  $1.10;  chair-car  50  c.  extra. 
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Before  undertakinff  the  trii>  to  Merida  through  passen^rs  should  assure 
themselves  (consult  the  snip's  purser)  of  a  return  train  that  will  bring 
them  back  before  tbe  ship  sails.  There  are  two  lines,  the  broad-gauge 
(via  ancha)  as  above,  ana  the  narrow-gauge  {via  angosta)  through  the 
towns  of  Chicxídub,  Conkal  and  Cholul.  Trains  on  the  latter  are  slower 
than  the  express  trains  on  the  broad-gauge.  Both  stations  in  Progreso 
are  within  2  min.  walk  of  the  docks;  the  station  of  the  broad-gauge  is 
called  Estación  de  la  Diviaion  dd  Norte  ;  the  other  E.  dd  Oriente.  50  kiles 
of  luggage  are  allowed  with  each  Ist  cl.  ticket  (boleto  de  primera  clasé). 
The  train  runs  at  a  good  speed  due  S.  over  a  level,  rocky  (Ümestone) 
cóXintry  covered  with  scrub  trees,  henequén  islanta,  and,  during  the  rainy 
season,  with  pools  of  stagnant  water  which  provide  breeding  places 
for  many  ubiquitous  and  voracious  mosquitoes.  There  are  neither  bridges 
nor  tunnels  on  the  line.  The  soil  is  thin  and  dry,  with  a  sparse  vegetation. 
14  Kilóm.  Sanlgnaclo,  amid  fíelds  of  greenish-^ay  henequén,  surrounded 
by  primitive  stone  fences,  and  dotted  with  native  homes  roofed  with  red 
tiles.  On  the  extrémé  r.  are  somé  picturesque  palms  and  several  wind- 
mills  {mólinos  de  viento),  outposts  of  the  many  thousands  scattered  over 
the  peninsula.  The  groups  of  palms  and  Caatirina  trees  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  well  or  cenote  (p.  582).  The  gardens  one  sees  about  the 
houses,  as  well  &s  most  of  those  in  Merida,  are  made  by  blasting  the 
lime-stone  rock  and  fílling  ín  the  space  with  earth  brought  from  a  distance 
at  jgreat  expkense.  Beyond  S.  Ignacio  the  henequén  plants,  nearly  all  of  a 
height,  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacn.  Between  this  point  and 
the  station  of  Yaxché  there  is  an  alfalfa  garden  (on  the  r.)  watered  from 
numerous  irón  pipes  which  stand  up  all  over  the  field.  20  K.  Tazohé. 
There  is  a  notabíe  absence  of  cattfe  in  the  landscape;  a  few  goats  are 
seen,  as  well  as  small  mules  which  draw  the  miniatűré  plantation  cars 
that  bring  in  baled  henequén  from  the  distant  haciendas.  Somé  fíne 
flamboyant  trees  are  visible  from  the  cars.  30  K.  Ohnlilinia.  33  K. 
Itzimna,  a  popular  suburb  of  Merida.  The  line  curves  to  the  1.  before 
entering  the  capital.   36  K.  Merida,  see  below. 

69.  Merida. 

AnlTaL  Raiiway  Stations.  1.  E stáción  de  la  Mejorada  (Pl.  D,  3), 
N.-E.  of  the  Plaza  Principal,  in  the  Calle  57.  Broad-gauge  to  Progreso, 
División  dd  Norte.  —  2.  Estadón  de  San  CriatÓbal  (Pl.  D,  3),  S.-E.  of  the 
plaza.  Gallé  69.  Narrow-gauge  to  Progreso.  -r-  3.  Eatación  Peninaular 
(Pl.  B,  3)  or  de  Campeche,  S.-W.  of  the  plaza;  for  Campeche  (p.  569)  and 
the  Yucatan  towns  of  Uman,  Chochóla,^  Cholul,  San  Bemardo,  Maxcanú, 
Granada,  San  Jósé,  Halcu:ho,  Becal,  Calkini,  Cübalche,  Pocboc,  HecdchcJcan, 
Pomvch,^  Tenabo  and  Es^eranza.  The  line  is  called  the  lÁnea  Troncal 
(trunk-line)  of  the  División  Oesie.  A  daily  train  runs  to  (p.  570)  Cam- 
peche City  (173  kilóm,  in  6i  hrs.)  traversing  an  interesting  tropical  coun- 
try.  —  4.  Estación  de  Pető  (Pl.  C,  3),  Calle  54,  S.-E.  of  the  vlaza;  for  Pető 
and  way  stations.  A  unión  station  will  perhaps  soon  oe  erected  in 
Merida.  The  luggage  allowance  on  the  Yucatan  rlys.  is  5Q  kilós.  Ist  cl.; 
25  k.  2d  cl.  Bicycles,  baby-carriages,  saddles,  guns,  steamer-chairs  and 
the  liké  are  accepted  and  checked  as  baggage.  The  maximum  weight 
of  a  trunk  must  not  exceed  250  Ibs.  (115  kilós.).  The  average  rly.  faré 
throughout  the  peninsula  is  3  c.  a  kilóm.  }st  cl.  and  2  c.  2d  cl.,  plus  a  2% 
stamp  tax.   For  additional  information  consult  the  raiiway  folder. 

Hotels  (comp.  p.  xlvii)j  with  beds  (in  lieu  of  hammocks)  for  foreigners. 
Gran  Hóid,  Calle  60,  facmg  the  Parque  Hidalgó  CP\.  C,  3).  Rooms  only, 
SÍ. 50  to  $10.  Meals  in  the  restaurant  á  la  carta,  The  platós  dd  dia  (dishes 
ready  to  sérve)  cost  from  40  c.  to  75  c.  each.  There  are  several  other 
hotels  hard  by.  Runners  meet  trains.  During 'Carnival  week  the  hotels 
are  apt  to  be  orowded  and  rooms  should  be  arranged  for  in  advance. 

Baths  (comp.  p.  lii).  Tub-baths  in  the  hotel  75  c;  shower  50  o.  A 
bath  in  one  01  the  cenotea  (p.  582)  should  be  taken  for  the  novelty. 

Gal)8.  To  the  hotel  or  rly.  statibn  50  c;  small  trunk  50  c.  (Heavy 
luggage,  50  c.  per  piece,  should  be  delivered  to  the  Transfer  Company, 
as  cargadores,  so  common  in  other  Mex.  cities,  are  not  found  here.)  The 
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cabs  are  open,  and  the  generál  custom  is  to  guide  the  dríver  (oochero) 
by  touching  nim  on  the  r.  or  1.  side,  thus  inaicating  the  direction  you 
wish  him  to  take.   The  distance  betweea  the  different  hotels  and  rly. 
stations  is  about  1  M.  Cab-stands  (aüioa  de  cochea)  are  located  near  the 

grincipal  plazas  and  Street  comers.  The  minimum  faré  is  $1  an  hr.; 
0  c.  i  hr.  or  less.  Double  after  10  p.  m.  and  on  feast  days.  A  better 
frade  vehicle  (Victoria)  can  be  had  by  applying  to  the  hotel  manaeer. 
are  $2  an  hr.  j  SÍ  a  i  hr.  or  less.  Compare  watches  with  the  cochero  wnen 
you  employ  him  by  the  hr.  In  case  of  dispute  ask  him  to  drive  to  the 
comiaaría  —  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  at  nis  expense. 

AntomobilAt  (charges  vary)  can  be  had  at  any  of  the  several  garages. 
(Comp.  p.  xxxviii.) 

Tramways.  Most  of  the  lines  centre  at  the  Plaza  Principal.  Till  10 
p.  M.,  10  c.  Trom  10.30  to  daylight,  20  c. 

Express  Oompany :  Express  de  los  Ferrocarrües  de  Yvcaian.  English 
spoken.    An  agent  of  the  American  Transfer  Co.  meets  all  trains. 

Banks.  Banco  Peninsular  Mexicano  (a  merger  of  the  former  Banco 
Yucateco  and  the  Banco  de  Yucatan).  There  are  several  other  banks 
where  money  can  be  chan|;ed. 

OoBSVls:  American,  British,  French,  Germán,  etc.  For  street  ad- 
dress  consult  the  local  directory. 

SteamsUp  Agents :  W.  P.  Young,  E.  Escalante  é  Hijos,  Sucrs.  S.  S. 
Lines :  New  York  &  Guba  Mail  Steamship  Line  (Ward),  Leyland  Line, 
Harrison  Line,  Cie.  Générale  Transatlantique,  etc.    (Comp.  p.  xxxv.) 

Merida  (25  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  pop.  44,000),  capital  of 
the  Yucatan  Peninsida,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  Mexican  cities,  was  founded  in  1542  by  Don  Francisco 
Montejo  (the  younger)  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Maya  metrop- 
olis 01  Tihoo.  It  was  named  after  the  old  Spanish  city  of 
Merida,  the  Emerite  Augusta,  founded  b.  c.  23  by  the  Legate 
Pvblius  Carisius,  and  long  known  as  the  Romé  of  Spain.  Its 
miique  replica  in  the  New  World  was  so  fiiled  with  naagnificent 
Indián  temples  and  palaces  that  the  dazzled  Spaniards,  with 
pardonable  exaggeration,  likened  it  to,  and  named  it  for,  the 
Old  World  city. 

"The  palaces  and  pyramids  of  the  Maya  city  were  so  ancient  (say  the 
old  chroniclers),  that  írom  the  mounds  built  by  the  earliest  inhabitants 
there  ^rew  trees  a  thousand  years  old."  In  Maya  times  each  of  these 
artificial  mounds  or  pyramids  was  crowned  by  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
somé  Indián  divinity,  and  one  of  them,  the  great  temple  of  H-chun-Cawit 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Plaza  de  la  República.  Historians  aver 
that  certain  of  the  earlier  temples  boré  a  strong  resemblance,  in  their 
architecture,  to  Toltec  buildings.  The  massive  stone  blocks  employed 
in  their  construction  were  later  used  by  the  Spanish  conquistadores  in 
the  erection  of  many  of  the  houses  of  the  modem  city.  The  decisive 
battle  which  won  the  peninsula  for  the  Castilians  was^iought  (in  1540) 
on  the  spot  where  the  Cathedral  now  stands.  According  to  the  church 
historians  200  Spaniards  and  40,000  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  terrific 
struggle  which  resulted  in  victory  to  the  Cross  and  Santiago.  In  sober 
truththis  statement  is  perhaps  a  thing  of  románcé:  40,000  Indians  did 
perchance  scuttle  to  the  wooos  at  the  approach  of  the  armor-clad  Span- 
iards with  their  fire-spitting  weapons,  ana  the  400  valientes  that  remained 
to  face  them  were  no  doubt  promptly  annihilated  or  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  place  rose  in  import ance  soon  after  the  Spanish  occupation  and 
it  was  made  the  see  (seae)  of  a  bishop  in  1561.  The  modem  metropolis 
is  veritably  a  city  of  windmills,  every  house,  almost,  possessing  one  or 
more.  The  vista  across  the  housetops  differs  from  any  other  in  Mexico. 
The  place  has  a  large  ChineSe  population  (perchance  the  prototypes  of 
the  early  Mayas),  and  one  of  the  barrios  b  inhabited  almost  solely  by 
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GreelcB.  The  prettíest  suburb  is  that  of  Itsimna.  reaohed  by  tranoía. 
The  plán  of  Merída  resemblee  that  of  a  wheel,  the  hub  being  represented 
by  tne  Plaza  de  la  República.  The  callea  are  fairly  broad,  paved  with 
asphait  or  hard  bricks,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of 
them  bear  numbers  instead  of  names,  and  albeit  the  system  is  as  dear 
as  crystal  to  the  inhabitants,  it  remains  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle  to  the 
stranger,  whose  despair  is  crowned  by  the  local  directory.  It  is  essen- 
tially  a  city  of  numbers,  and  a  glancé  at  the  accom^anying  plán  confírms 
the  Chinese  puzzle  idea.  The  minor  numbers  begm  in  the  suburbs  and 
travel  across  town.  The  streets  bearing  odd  numbers  run  E.  and  W.; 
thoee  running  N.  and  S.  carrv  evén  numbers.  The  squares  are  all  num- 
béred  as  are  the  districts,  and  when  one  seeks  a  house  of  a  certain  num- 
ber,  in  a  square  with  another  in  a  ward  of  another  and  in  a  street  bearing 
still  another,  a  problem  in  mathematics  is  presented  whicH  requires  a 
pencil,  paper  and  somé  calmness  to  solve.  Above  somé  of  the  streets, 
distant  from  the  plaza,  are  arches,  near  the  gateways  of  which  are  niches 
that  once  held  figurines  of  aantoa  Espaüoles.  Time  was  when  the  streets 
were  designated  by  picturesque  ideographs  —  which  have  disappeared. 
The  untutored  Indians  oould  not  reád  the  Spanish  numbers  or  names,  so 
a  painted  sign  or  a  representative  fígure  was  placed  in  a  niche  near  the 
Street  comer.  Thus,  the  former  Caüe  dd  Flamingó  had  a  huge  red  flamingó 
painted  on  one  of  the  comer  houses;  in  the  "street  of  the  Elephant" 
was  a  large  wood  tusker  with  an  exaggerated  trunk;  a  ludicrous  carica- 
ture  of  a  crone  with  immense  goggles  astride  her  nőse  represented  the 
CaUe  de  la  Mujer  Vieja  (street  of  the  old  woman),  while  that  of  the 
'*Two  Faces  "  {doa  carat)  was  made  plain  to  the  Indios  by  a  humán  head 
with  a  double  face.  Of  the  score  or  more  public  squares  the  most  at- 
tractive  is  the 

PUza  de  la  Repúblioa  (Pl.  C,  3)  —  oommonly  called  P.  de  la  Con- 
étítuctón,  P.  Principal,  or  P.  Mayor  —  which  is  flanked  by  the  Cathednd 
and  Bi^iop's  Palace,  the  Government  palacio  and  the  Caea  de  MorUejo. 
Somé  parterres  of  tropical  flowers,  somé  fíne  trees  and  a  band-stand 
(kióako)  adorn  it.  In  the  evening  it  is  thronged  with  i>eople,  and  on  Sun- 
days  between  10  and  12  a.  m.  and  8  and  11  p.  m.  it  is  the  busiest  spot 
in  the  gay  city.  Next  in  point  of  attractiveness  is  the  pretty  Plaza  de 
Hidalgó  hard  by,  with  a  bronzé  statue  (the  work  of  the  Fundicián  Mexi- 
cana)  of  the  valiant  Oeneral  Cepeda ;  who  applied  the  Reform  Laws  to 
the  peninsula  and  drove  therefrom  (durin^  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilián)  the  French  troops  of  the  Thírd  Napóleon.  The  plaza  is 
flanked  by  the  old  Franciscan  Church  of  the  Tercer  Orden,  also  called 
the  Iglesia  de  Jesus.  In  the  next  street  is  the  quaint,  weather-beaten 
Church  of  San  Jüan  de  Diós,  with  a  characteristic  Catalonian  bell-tower, 
oonsisting  simply  of  a  plain  walI,  with  openings  in  which  the  bells  ara 
hung.  The  Pa8&}  Montejo,  flanked  by  trees  and  somé  modem  houses,  ia 
the  favorité  boulevard. 

The  business  life  of  the  city  centres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Calle  65. 
The  priváté  life  is  focussed,  accordíng  to  the  Spanish-Moorish  custom, 
in  the  inner  courts  of  the  houses,  of  which  no  city  in  Mexico  can  show 
more  attractive  examples.  The  houses  of  Merida  have  seldom  more 
than  two  stories,  and  their  street  fronts  are  usually  simple  and  unpre- 
tentious.  Somé  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  omamented  witn  richly  carved 
blocks  of  stone  taken  from  the  ancient  Maya  palaces.  This  blend  of  the 
Indián  with  the  Spanish-Moorísh  architecture  is  very  pleasin^.  The 
houses  are  unusuaily  massive  (as  a  protection  from  the  heat)  with  fiat 
roofs  {azoteas)  which  often'serve  as  flower-gardens  ijardines)  and  prome- 
nades  (jxiaeos).  Grajr  with  the  mold  of  centuries  and  stained  by  the 
hu  mid  air  of  the  tropics,  somé  of  these  fortress-like  structures  look  very 
mediseval  and  romantio.  The  windows,  protected  by  irón  bars.  which 
project  a  foot  or  more  befond  the  wall,  are  capacious  and  will  permit 
of  tne  introduction  of  chairs  in  which  the  members  of  the  household  ait 
and  enjoy  the  passing;  spectacle.  We  fírst  enter  the  (Moorish)  Zaguan, 
a  small  vestibule,  which  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  patio  by  an 
irón  reja  (railing)  in  the  form  of  double  gates  (^tiertas).  The  court  íb  un- 
covered  and  is  flanked  on  the  r.  or  1.  (oftentimes  both)  by  an  aroade 
(portai)  with  an  awning  (toldó)  of  glass  (vidrio)  or  flowering  vines.   II 
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the  house  is  two  stories  (de  dos  pisoá)  a  wide  stairease  aseends  írom  tbe 
aroadetothelivingrooms.  Aone-storyhouseisaneníreAOÍoda.  Therooms 
opening  ofiF  the  pcUio  have  no  windows,  as  a  rule,  but  they  obtain  all  the 
light  and  air  required  throueh  the  doors  oommunicating  with  the  court. 
Ihe  pcUio  is  sometimes  paved  with  marble,  and  there  is  generally  a  foun- 
tain  (Juente)  playing  in  the  centre.  A  movable  awning  protects  it  ttom 
the  rays  of  the  sun  {d  sol).  The  paiio  sometimes  forms  the  reception  and 
living  room  during  the  day.  The  well-to-do  furnish  it  with  rush  mats, 
dhinese  vases  and  pianos,  and  adom  it  with  hammocks,  flowers,  palms, 
2limbing  plaats,  parrots  and  song-birds.  Stately  peacocks  {Pavoa  realea) 
italk  gravely  about  somé  of  the  pcUios.  The  popular  prejudice  runs  tő 
arge  rooms  with  lofty  ceilings  and  oooU  tiled  floors.  Massive  wood  beams 
brm  the  ceiling,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with  a  coarse  cotton  cioth, 
vell  sized  ana  painted  with  landscape  and  other  views.  Hammooka 
[p.  584),  which  swing  from  large  wooden  knobs  in  the  wall,  are  used  in 
leu  of  beds.  They  are  sometimes  almost  as  fíne  as  lace,  strong,  and  very 
ong  and  wide.  The  Yucatecos  are  bom  and  die  in  hammocks;  in  the 
nanuiacture  of  which  they  excel.  Merida  ia  a  wealthy  city,  and  many 
»f  the  homes  are  luxurious.  The  annual  Camivai,  usually  celebrated  in 
If  arch,  is  a  time  of  great  rejoicing. 

The  Olünato  of  Merida  ia  hot  but  healthy.  The  intense  heat  of  midday 
s  often  tempered  by  a  sea  brceze,  which  sometimes  blows  for  days.  The 
nonths  (Mcn.  and  April)  which  precede  the  rainy  season,  are  apt  to  be 
'cry  trymg  to  the  unacclimated.  At  this  season  the  com-fíelds  of  the 
ountry  are  fíred,  and  this  heat  is  added  to  that  of  the  sun,  which  here  is 
'ery  fervent.  Winter  is  the  best  time  for  a  visit.  The  temperature 
hroughout  the  year  ranges  from  75°  to  98^^  Fahr.  The  drinking  water  is 
btained  from  the  cenotea^  or  underground  river  basins  (certain  of  which 
xe  used  as  bathing  places),  and  from  rain-water  cistems.  While  the  water 
upply  is  not  supposed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  sewage,  the  pnident 
raveller  will  drmk  boiled  or  bottled  waters. 

The  Oathednl  (facing  the  Pkuu.  Pl.  0, 3),  begun  in  1561  and  completed 
1 1598  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  is  dedicated  to  San  Ildefonao,  and  beside  bé- 
ig the  handsomest,  largest,  and  richest  eh.  in  the  peninsula,  it  is  the  most 
ttractive  building  in  Merida.  The  facade  is  unusually  plain  for  an  old 
lexican  eh.,  with  two  towers  three  stories  high ;  the  right  tower  oontains 
verv  old  olock.  An  inscription  above  the  entrance  bears  the  date  1757 
nd  doubtless  refers  to  the  completion  of  the  towers  and  the  dedication  of 
he  oh.  In  the  centre  of  the  faiadé  is  the  Mexican  coat-of-arms,  above  a 
rown  and  the  remains  of  what  once  represented  the  royal  insignia  of 
paín.  There  are  fi  ve  entrances  to  the  Gathedral  (which  is  179  ft.  wide 
y  300  ft.  long).  Surmounting  it  is  a  fínectm6orio,  through  the  windows 
r  which  pours  a  flood  of  light. 

The  Interior  lacks  the  restless  quality  and  the  omate  glitter  character- 
itic  of  certain  Mex.  churches,  and  its  immense  nave,  nanked  on  either 
de  by  six  massive  piers,  give  it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  solidity.  The 
ibernacíe  is  modem  and  inharmonious.  The  base  of  the  baldachino  is 
l  hammered  silver.  The  finest  thing  in  the  eh.  is  the  old  Chvrrigueresque 
>.  cxxxii)  reredo,  which  fills  the  entire  space  behind  the  high  altar  —  com- 
leted  in  1762.  To  the  right  of  this  is  a  smaller  reredo,  ricnly  carved  and 
Ided,  which  looks  down  upon  many  mortuary  tablets  let  intő  the  floor. 
t  the  1.  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  oj  Ottadalujfe.  Next  to  this, 
»parated  from  the  ambulatory  by  a  tall  irón  reja,  is  the  imposing  CapiUa 
'X  Criato  de  2a<  AmpcXLae,  the  patron  saint  of  the  eh.  The  magniíicent 
own,  valued  at  130,000,  was  stolen  from  this  chapel  in  1906,  out  was 
ícovered,  and  is  now  hidden.  The  AUar  de  San  íldefonao,  that  of  La 
urísíma  Cancepción,  La  Virgen  de  La  Lvz,  and  the  Chapda  of  Seflor  San 
J8é  and  of  the  Sagrario  were  recently  renovated.  On  the  AÜar  dd  Santo 
riato  de  la  Conquiata  (Holy  Christ  of  the  Conquest)  is  a  life-size  cmcifíed 
pire  of  the  blessed  Saviour  which  is  said  to  have  been  brought  over  by 
le  Conquiatadorea  and  to  have  served  them  during  the  first  years  of  the 
)nque8t.  A  bronzé,  life-size  fígure  of  Christ  faces  the  q^uaint  pulpit, 
ached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  Fourteen  polychrome  pictures  repre- 
nting  the  stations  ot  the  cross  adom  the  piers  and  pilasters  of  the  aislee. 
le  marble  floor  imparts  a  sense  of  coolness  to  thé  edifíce.   The  great 
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wooden  doora,  swung  on  pivots  let  intő  soffits,  and  studded  with  big  bronse 
bosses,  are  interesting  Moreaque  relics  of  colonial  days.  Visitors  should 
ascend  the  tower  for  the  sake  of  the  view  across  the  city.  The  Bishop's 
Palace  (El  Obitpado)  adjoins  the  Cathedral.  The  smaller  churches  of  the 
city  are  noteworthy  for  the  simplicity  of  their  adomments. 

Lft  Oasa  del  Oonanistador  Mantefo,  now  a  priváté  dweliing  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  PlazaMayor  (Pl.  C,  3),  is  the  oldest  (erected  by  Montejo  the 
younger  in  1549,  and  tne  fírst  Spanish  house  built  in  the  old  Maya  city) 
house  in  the  metropolis  and  the  most  picturesque.  The  fagade  bears  the 
escutcheon  of  the  Montejo  family  ;  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  are 
crudely  carved  figures,  in  stone,  of  two  Spanish  knights,  elad  in  the  cos- 
tume  m  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  Gonquest.  The  foot  of  each  rests  on  the 
head  of  a  conquered  Maya  Indián. 

El  Palaeio  de  Gobiemo  (Pl.  C,  3)  or  Palacio  dd  Ejecviivo  (on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Plaza  de  la  Repüblica),  begun  in  1883  and  completed  in  1892  at  a 
cost  of  $187,0(X),  is  a  handsome  modem  structure  in  the  Renaisaance 
style,  and  it  houses  the  local  government  offices.  The  copper  tablet  let 
intő  the  corner  of  the  portales  refers  to  the  memorable  visít  of  President 
Porfirio  Diaz  to  the  Peninsula  in  Feb.,  1906. 

The  Hnseo  Tnoateco,  Calles  60  and  65  (Pl.  G,  3),  contains  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  monoliths,  statues,  caryatides,  and  other  curious  and 
well-preserved  Maya  relics  well  worth  seeing.  Open  all  day  free. 

Hiltory*  "  The  first  message  ever  si ven  to  the  civilized  world  by  Yuca- 
tan  feli  beneath  the  eye  of  Oolumbus,  on  his  fourth  and  last  voya^e 
in  1502.  Driven  by  currents  out  of  his  southerly  course  from  SarUo 
DomingOf  he  sighted  a  group  of  islands  off  Honduras  and  captured  a 
canoe»  förmed  of  the  trunk  of  a  single  tree,  eight  ft.  wide  and  as  long  as  a 
galley.  In  the  middle  was  an  awning  of  palm-leaves,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Venetian  gondolás,  under  which  were  the  women,  children,  and  all  the 
goods.  The  canoe  was  under  the  direction  of  25  Indians.  They  had  cotton 
coverlets  and  tunics  without  sleeves,  curiously  worked  and  djred  of  vari- 
oua  colors  (the  same  as  are  worn  in  Yucatan  to-day),  covering  for  the 
loins  of  similar  matériái,  large  mantles,  in  which  the  Indián  women 
wrapped  themselves,  liké  the  Moorish  women  of  Granada;  long  swords 
with  channels  on  each  side  the  blade,  edged  with  sharp  flints  that  cut  the 
body  as  well  as  steel;  hatchets  of  copper  for  cutting  wood,  belLs  of  the 
same  matériái,  and  crucibles  in  which  to  melt  it.  For  provisions  they  hsid 
such  roots  and  grains  as  the  natives  of  Hispaniala  (Haiti)  eat,  a  sort  of 
wine  madeof  maize,  and  great  quantities  of  almonds  of  the  kind  used  by 
the  people  of  New  Spain  for  money.  The  Spaniards  were  struck  with  the 
personaü  modesty  oi  these  Indians,  in  which  they  greatly  excelled  the 
natives  of  the  islands.  Columbus  sailed  southward;  how  much  better 
wonld  it  have  been  for  him  had  he  sailed  westi  Within  a  day  or  two  he 
would  have  arrived  at  Yucatan;  the  discovery  of  Mexico  and  the  other 
opulent  countries  of  New  Spain  would  have  necessarily  followed;  the 
Southern  Ocean  would  have  been  disclosed  to  him,  and  a  succeasion  of 
splendid  discoveries  would  have  shed  fresh  glory  on  his  declining  age, 
instead  of  its  sinking  amidst  gloom,  neglect,  and  disappointment. 

In  1506  Jvxin  de  Solis  en tered  the  Gidf  of  Honduras  and  saw  the  eaat 
coast  of  Yucatan,  but  did  not  land.  In  1518  Hemandez  de  Córdoba  sídleKi 
with  Jüan  de  Grijalva  and  coasted  the  entire  northem  and  western  shores 
of  the  peninsula.  On  this  voyage  they  touched  at  Campeche  and  dia- 
covered  Vera  Cruz.  The  latter  proved  so  rich  that  "  all  the  captains  and 
aoldiers  went  thither,"  and  Yucatan  remained  comparatively  unnoticed 
for  a  decade  after  its  discovery.  In  1526  the  gallant  Congutatador^  Don 
Francisco  de  Montejo,  obtained  a  grant  from  the  King  of  Spain  for  the 
conquest  and  colonization  of  Yucatan,  and  he  sailed  from  Seville,  with 
four  small  vessels,  toward  the  end  of  1527.  The  squadron  reached  the 
island  of  Cozomult  then  the  coast  in  the  following  year,  and  Montejo  took 
possession  of  the  territory  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  king.  The  MayoA 
called  the  land  Vlumü  Cuz  and  Etd  Céh  (land  of  turke;^s  and  deer).  When 
the  Spaniards  landed  the  natives  were  struck  by  their  strange  language, 
and  they  exclairoed,  Ovyouckaian  ^  —  hear  them  speak  I  To  the  Castiliana 

^  Somé  histórians  belleve  the  name  Yucatan  is  derived  from  the  Yuat, 
hence:  Yucatan,  or  land  of  the  yuca. 
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this  word  sounded  so  much  liké  Yncatan  that  they  called  the  country  by 
that  name.  The  Yucatecos  were  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  the  400 
mailed  strangers,  armed  with  fíre  and  mounted  on  ferocious  animals 
(horses)  and  thev  fled  at  their  approach.  Later,  they  regained  courage, 
and  from  that  date  to  the  great  battle  (1540)  of  Tihoo  (Merida)  the 
Spaniards  weré  fighting  almost  constantly.  When  they  finally  triumphed 
they  found  that  tnis  country,  which  had  been  so  bravely  defended  by  the 
natives,  contained  not  a  single  mine  of  gold  or  sil ver ;  nothing  to  reward 
them  for  their  conquest.  Had  not  gold  been  the  shibboleth  of  the  valiant 
Montejo,  he  might  have  solaced  himself  with  the  fact  that  in  subduing 
Yucatan,  he  opened  to  the  world  a  land  thought  by  many  to  have  been 
the  cradle  of  tne  humán  race.  Within  its  borders  are  the  ruins  of  three 
score  ancient  cities  whose  origin  is  shrouded  in  the  deepest  mystery.  S&yra 
Stepheos:  "They  áo  not  resemble  the  works  of  Greek  or  Román;  there  is 
Qotning  in  Europe  üke  them.  They  are  different  from  the  works  of  any 
3ther  known  people,  of  a  new  order,  and  entirely  and  absolutely  anoma- 
lous:  they  stand  alone."  The  Spaniards  found  the  land  inhabited  by  a 
diversity  of  tribes,  but  all  speakin^  one  tongue,  the  Maya.  Says  one 
authority:  "The  most  ancient  traditions  seem  to  point  to  two  distínct 
immigrations  intő  the  peninsula;  but  it  is  usually  conceded  that  there 
3zisted,  in  that  portion  of  Central  America  where  Yucatan,  Guatemala, 
and  Southern  Mexico  come  together,  a  great  and  potent  theocratic 
smpire.  Mayapan,  about  30  M.  S.  of  Merida,  was  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Maya  empire,  and  the  city  was  called  (by  early  Spanish  writers  on  Yuca- 
tan) El  Pendon  de  loa  Mayas  —  the  banner  city  of  the  Mayas.'* 

The  Mayas.  *  At  the  period  of  the  Conquest  the  Maya  tribes,  sup- 
posedly  the  fírst  inhabitants,  occupled  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan  and  a 
:onsiderable  portion  of  the  neighboring  territory  to  the  S.  and  W.;  they 
ure  said  to  have  numbered  about  two  millión  souls.  That  they  possessed 
narked  characteristics  and  were  an  intelligent  people,  their  temples  and 
;heir  history  prove.  Their  origin  is  largely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  One 
iccount  (D.  G.  Brinton,  American  Hero  Myihe,  p.  145)  connects  them 
vith  the  history  of  the  god  and  culture  hero  Itzamna,  and  derives  an 
important  element  or  division  of  the  race  from  the  east,  where  they  are 
laid  to  have  come  across  —  or  rather  through  —  the  ocean,  thus  forcibly 
'ecalling  the  stdry  of  Atlantis.  "  The  more  probable  derivation  is,  how- 
sver,  from  the  west,  as  tradition,  myth,  art,  and  geographical  conditions 
)oint  in  this  direction  more  decidedly  than  in  any  otner.  It  appears  that 
here  are  few  ties  of  language  with  the  Aztecs  or  other  Mexican  peoples* 
hough  there  are  numerous  and  striking  analogies  in  art  and  customs, 
ind  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  course  of  their  history  the  Mayas 
lave  come  intő  close  contact  with  the  great  tribes  of  the  Plateau  of 
ifexico.  Indeed,  all  mav  have  had  a  common  origin  to  the  north  in 
rlexico,  or  evén  bevond  the  Rio  Grandé.  In  the  culture  scale  these  people 
tood  at  the  head  of  the  American  tribes.  They  were  still.  properly 
peaking,  barbarians,  but  in  several  tespects  seemed  to  be  on  the  very 
nreshoíd  of  civilization.  Their  status  mav  be  compared  to  that  of  the 
ireeks  and  Egyptians  immediately  preceding  the  dawn  of  history,  and 
je  may  assume  that  they  were,  as  measured  by  Aryan  rates  of  progress, 
erhaps  not  more  than  a  few  thousand  years  behind  the  foremost  nations 
f  the  world  in  the  great  procession  of  races  from  savagery  toward  en- 
ightenment.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  already  enjoying  a  rude  system 
I  historic  records,  and  were  the  only  natjon  on  the  Western  continent 
hat  had  made  any  considerable  heaciway  in  the  development  of  a  pho- 
etic  system  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  occupy  a  pface,  not  yet  well 
efined,  somewhere.along  the  course  oi  progress  írom  picto^aph  to  let- 
ér, and  are  consequently  difficult  of  interpretation.  There  is  no  doubt, 
owever,  that  an  age  of  literature  was  actually,  though  slowly,  dawning 
i  America  when  the  shock  of  Conquest  came."  {Wiüiam  Holmes.)  Comp. 
literature,  p.  cliv. 

The  Mestlzas  (masculine  Meslizos),  half-castes,  form  a  large  and  pic- 
íresque  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Peninsula.  They  are  noted  for 
leanlmess  and  personal  modesty.  The  unión  of  the  Spanish  and  Indián 
ices  produced  this  mixed  people,  who  ránk  among  the  handspmeet  in 
[exico.    They  are  a  gentle,  dociíe,  satisfíed  and  pleasure-loving  raoe. 
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which  retains  many  of  the  customs  and  dances,  and  particularly  the 
style  of  dress,  of  bygone  days.  Many  of  the  women  are  beautiful  bru- 
nettofl  with  rich  oomplBxions,  fíné  black  eyes  and  hair,  superb  teeth,  and 
sweet,  pensive  expressions. 

RnlMd  Oitits  abound  in  Yucatan,  and  most  of  them  remain  unmo- 
lested  and  unvisited  in  the  silence  and  obscurity  of  the  wildemess.  The 
natives  avoid  them  with  superstitious  fear,  and  few  travellers  care  to 
brave  the  discomforts  attending  a  visit  to  them.  The  Yucaiecos  are 
api>arently  indifferent  to  the  tourístic  value  of  this  interesting  and  his- 
torical  residua  of  a  vaníshed  race,  and  practically  no  efiforts  are  made  to 
attraet  travellers  hither.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  niins  have  been  extri- 
cated  from  the  dense  underbrush  which  has  covered  them  for  centuries, 
and  it  is  thought  that  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  deserted  cities  stretches 
between  Yucatan  and  the  primeval  forests  beyond  the  frontier  of  Guate- 
mala. The  most  important  of  the  ruins  known  are  those  of  Uxmal  (see 
below);  next  in  historical  interest  is  Chichen-Itza^  referred  to  at  p.  581. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  architecture  possessed  by  somé  of  the 
builders  of  the  early  Yucatan  cities  was  considerable,  and  the  structures 
themaelves  are  amazing  relics  of  what  was  indubitably  a  highly  devel- 
oped  civilization.  That  this  degree  of  progress  should  exist  here,  t)erhaps 
centuries  before  Columbus  discovered  America,  is  all  the  more  singular 
and  signifícant. 

The  student  may  consult  Bemal  Diaz,  História  Verdadera  de  la  Con- 

?'iÍ8la ;  Cogolludo,  História  de  Yucatan  (the  best  histórián  of  the 
eninsula);  Yvcatan,  by  Jósé  I.  Novelo  (Merida) ;  História  dd  Deacubri^ 
miento  y  Conquista  de  Yucatan,  by  Licenciate  Jüan  Francisco  Molina 
Solis  (Merida,  1896);  HiMoria  de  Yucatan  Bajo  la  Dominadón  Emaflola, 
by  the  same  author  (Merida,  1904)  *  the  various  archseological  books 
written  about  the  Peninsula  by  Dr.  Le  Plongeon  are  interesting;  Ind- 
dents  of  Travd  in  Yucatan,  by  John  L.  Stephens  (N.  Y.  1843) ;  Ind- 
dents  of  Travd  in  Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,  by  the  same 
author  (N.  Y.  1867).  The  two  latter  are  the  best  books  extant  on  the 
ruined  cities  of  Yucatan  and  Chiapas. 

70.  From  Merida,  viá  Muna,  to  D^mal. 

59  Kilóm,  to  Muna  by  Rly.  (F.  C.  Unidoa  de  Yucatan)  in  2h  hrs.,  1 
train  daily,  faré  Ist  cl.  $1.80.  The  train  usually  leaves  Merida  (from  the 
Estacián  Peninsular)  at  3.30  p.  m.  and  reaches  Muna  at  5.10  p.  m.  Here 
a  night's  lodging  must  be  obtained  by  favor,  as  there  is  no  hotel.  The 
distance  from  Muna  to  the  ruins  is  about  12  kilóm.  No  fixed  prices  for 
conveyances.  Horses  can  sometimes  be  obtained  by  the  day  at  $6  eaoh. 
A  guide  (indispensable)  and  his  horse  will  cost  as  much  more.  A  volán 
or  calesa  (a  two-wheeled  vehicle  something  liké  a  Cuban  volante)  holding 
4  persons  can  usually  be  obtainea,  if  spoken  for  well  in  advance,  at  a 
oost  of  about  SIO  for  the  round  trip.  This  does  not  inelude  food  (which 
must  be  carried  along)  or  guide.  Each  volán  is  supplied  with  a  driver. 
A  good  horse  and  volán  wiTi  land  one  at  the  ruins  m  2  hrs.  The  retum 
joumey  can  be  made  the  same  day.  Rest  in  Muna  ovemight  and  retum 
to  Merida  the  next  morning.  X  in  the  Maya  tongue  is  pronounced  ush, 
consequently  Uxmal  is  ushmal.  The  word  was  formerly  written  Oxmal^ 
and  means    three  times  destroyed." 

The  joumey  from  Muna  is  across  a  semi-wild  cotintry  o£ 
forest  and  plain.  The  region  is  inf ested  with  ticks,  and  the 
traveller  is  cautioned  to  be  on  his  guard  against  these  little 
demons.  The  Ruins  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  plain  flanked  by 
a  rangé  of  hills  trending  from  N.-E.  to  the  á.-W. 

"  The  dense  wild  wood  that  hid  the  royal  seat, 
The  lofty  palms  that  choked  the  winding  Street, 
Man's  hand  hath  felled,  and  now,  in  day's  fair  light, 
Uxmal's  broad  ruins  burst  upon  the  sight." 
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Ages  of  neglect  have  failed  to  effaoe  the  traces  of  taste  and  enli^ht* 
nment  shown  in  the  construction  of  these  deserted  palaces.  Time  brings 
D  few  changes  in  the  unpeopled  forests  of  Yucatan,  and  the  climate  is 

0  benign,  that  the  ruins  have  perhaps  altered  but  little  in  the  last  cen> 
ary.  The  traveller  will  be  interested  chiefly  in  visitinff  the  structures 
nown  as  the  House  of  the  Dwarf  {pasa  dd  Enano),  H.  of  the  Nuns 
Casa  de  laa  Monjaa),  Turtles  (Casa  de  las  TortugoA),  Pigeona  {Caaa  de 
la  Palom/aa),  and  of  the  Govemor  (Caaa  dd  Gobernador).  The  strange 
nd  incomprehensible  designé  carved  on  these  edifíoes  are  extraordina- 
íly  rich  and  complex,  and  they  altemate  with  attractive  omaments  of 
lephants,  leoparos,  leaves,  flowers  and  a  peculiar  and  strikins  aasort- 
lent  of  grecques.  There  is  no  rudeness  or  barbarity  in  the  díesign  or 
ro|>ortions  of  these  strange  and  silent  palcKioa,  and  the  traveller  is 
ewildered  at  the  relics  of  a  civilization  which  fiourished  here  perhaps 
ons  of  ages  before  Columbus  dreamed  of  a  new  world.  The  best  de- 
liléd  description  of  these  ruins  will  be  found  in  John  L.  Stephens'  /n- 
denta  of  Travel  in  Yucatan. 

71.  From  Merida,  viá  Citas,  to  Chichen-Itza. 

143  Kilom.,  to  Citaa  (which  on  the  rly.  time-card  is  spelled  with  the 
inverted)  oy  railway  {Ferrocarrües  Unidos  de  Yucatan,  Diviaión  Eaté) 

1  4  hrs.  Faré  S4.38  Ist  cl.  Trains  leave  from  the  E stáción  Peninaular. 
he  trip  is  evén  more  diflíicult  than  that  to  Uxmal  (p.  580),  and  it  should 
ot  be  undertaken  without  careful  consideration  and  preparation.  The 
*ain  usually  leaves  Merida  in  the  early  a.  m.  (6.30)  and  reaches  CiJua 
bout  10  A.  M.  There  a  volán,  mules  or  horses  must  be  obtained  (not 
Iwajrs  easy).  The  approximate  cost  of  a  volán  for  3  dasm  is  $20:  for  a 
őrse  or  a  mule,  for  tne  same  time,  $10.  Guide  (necessary)  extra,  ao- 
3rding  to  the  agreement  the  traveller  is  able  to  make  with  him.  Food 
lust  be  taken  along.  The  distance  from  Cüas  to  Chicfien  is  about  30 
ilom.,  and  bv  starting  immediately  after  the  train  reaches  Cifas  the 
-aveller  can,  oy  hard  ridin^,  arrive  at  the  ruins  the  same  evening.  The 
)ads  are  execrable.  At  Chichen  the  U.  S.  Ck)nsul  (at  Progreso)  has  pro- 
idcKÜ  a  so-called  Guest-house,  unfumished,  in  which  travellers  are  at 
berty  (no  charge)  to  swing  their  hammocks.  The  latter  are  a  necessity 
i  Yucatan,  where  a  mjnriad  troublesome  insects  thrive  in  the  tropicaí 
imate.  The  2d  day  is  generally  spent  at  the  ruins,  and  the  start  home 

made  from  Chichen  early  in  the  moming  of  the  3d  day,  to  overtake 
le  train  leaving  Citas  for  Merida  &t  1.53  p.  m.  Food  is  hard  to  obtain 
11  along  the  journey,  and  this,  with  a  campins-outfit  and  hammocks, 
lould  be  taken  from  Merida.  It  is  in  the  nignest  degree  unfortunate 
lat  better  accommodations  are  unattainable,  and  that  the  tourist  in- 
jrested  in  archseology  should  have  to  bear  the  privations  to  which  a 
isit  to  perhaps  the  most  interesting  group  of  ruins  in  America  exposes 
ím. 

The  Rvlns  of  Clllclien-Itza  (a  Maya  word  meaning  "by  the  well  of 
le  Itzaea**),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Itzaes  (after  they  had  been  driven 
om  Itzavűd,  and  before  they  sought  seclusion  in  the  forests  of  Guate- 
tála),  are  located  near  a  sacred  cenote  (comp.  p.  582)  from  which  the 
lins  derive  their  name.  Next  to  Uxmal  (p.  580)  they  are  the  largest 
id  most  important  group  of  ruins  in  Yucatan.  They  stand  in  a  wooded 
mntry,  in  a  glade  which  occupies  an  area  of  about  two  miles.  The  most 
mspicuous  building  is  the  Cárcd  (prison).  The  so-called  House  of 
íB  Nuns  {Casa  de  laa  Monjas),  so  namea  for  the  many  small  rooms 
hich  resemble  convent-cells,  is  a  magnificent  pile,  almost  covered  with 
itricate  tracery,  bas-reliefs,  and  hieroglyphies.  El  Gimnasio  (the  gym- 
3sium)  is  adomed  with  a  sculptured  bordér  of  serpents  and  a  series  of 
•eat  stone  rings,  several  ft.  in  diameter,  set  in  tne  walls.  The  hiero- 
yphic  carvings  are  wonderful  and  beautiful,  and  the  murai  paintings, 
ipresenting  warriors  in  battle  and  events  in  the  lives  of  the  various 
ilers  of  Chichen,  are  artistic  in  execution,  and  the  fínest  that  adorn  the 
alls  of  any  building  in  the  country.  A  procession  of  lynxes  and  tigers 
nament  the  comice  of  one  edifíce,  whue  sculptured  slabs  and  pillani 
■e  scattered  profnsely  over  the  ground.   The  paintings  on  the  walls 
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of  the  Ckichen^ltza  ruins  are  conceded  to  b6  the  most  unique  and  beau- 
tÜul  to  be  found  on  any  ruins  in  America.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reconstruct  the  history  of  the  highly  civilized  race  which  built 
these  palaces,  from  the  scattered  fragments  left  by  tradition  and  from 
the  muriű  paintings  and  hieroglyphics,  but  as  yet  with  little  success. 

The  predominant  character  of  these  and  similar  Maya  stnictures  is 
that  alI  are  built  upon  an  artifícial  elevation:  a  pyramid  or  truncate 
cone  supporting  a  building  more  or  less  vast  and  grand.  Th^  walls  are 
generally  of  great  thickness,  many  are  faced  on  the  interior  with  carved 
stone,  and  many  alsó  present  a  rích  profusion  of  adomments,  sculptured 
in  bas-relief  upon  their  faces.  Busts  and  humán  heads,  figures  of  animals, 
and  hieroglypns  which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  decipher,  constitute 
in  generál  these  adomments.  The  6nest  workmanship  is  displayed  in 
broad  and  elevated  cornices;  and  the  spectator  does  not  know  which 
to  admire  the  more  in  the  artist :  the  prouigious  number  of  small  pieces 
with  which  he  composed  the  work,  or  the  beauty  and  accuracy  to  nature 
of  the  scenes  represented.  The  doors  are  generally  low,  and  the  lintels  of 
wood,  somé  ricnly  sculptured.  The  ceilmg  is  förmed  by  the  peculiar 
American  arch  (without  a  keystone),  and,  owing  to  their  constructíon, 
not  muoh  breadth  can  be  secured,  but  great  length. 

The  splendid  statue  of  Cfiac-Mool,  The  Tiger  King  (now  in  the  Museum 
at  Mexico  City  and  described  at  p.  305),  was  unearthed  here,  in  the  midst 
of  a  dense  wood,  eight  meters  below  the  surface.  For  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  Chichen-Itza  ruins  consult  Stephens'  InciderUa  of  Travel  tn 
Yucatan,  or  the  works  of  Dr.  and  Madame  Le  PUmgeon.  See  Biblio- 
graphy,  p.  ccx^kíx. 

72.  The  Gulf  State  of  Yucatan. 

The  Olüf  State  of  Tuoatan,  in  the  Peninsula  of  the  same  name  (which 
Includes  the  Terrüorio  of  Quintana  Roo)  with  a  totál  area  of  91,201  sq. 
kilóm,  and  a  population  of  315,000,  is  the  g^reatest  Aeneguén-producing 
region  of  the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  mteresting  of  the  Mexican 
possessions.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  S.  by  British  Honduras  and  the  Republio 
OT  Guatemala,  and  on  the  W.  by  Campeche,  which  once  förmed  a  part 
of  it.  The  Peninsula  is  an  iramense  plain  which,  starting  from  the  coast- 
line,  rises  toward  the  interior  to  a  height  of  about  200  ft.  In  the  N.-W. 
the  soil  is  of  a  dry,  calcareous  and  rocky  formation;  it  was  proverbialíy 
sterilé  until  the  exploitation  of  henequén  transformed  it  intő  one  of  the 
richest  regions  (fínancially)  of  the  Repub.  The  fertility  of  the  land  in- 
creases  toward  the.N.-E.,  and  the  S.  region  abounds  in  virgin  foresta 
of  valuable  dye-  and  cabinet-woods,  and  in  stretches  of  land  suitable  for 
the  culture  of  all  the  vegetable  species.  This  region  is  the  home  of  the 
magnificent  Yucatan  turkey  {Mdeagri8  OcelkUa,  Mex.  Gttajolole  —  in- 
troduced  hence  intő  the  N'  and  to  Europe)  conceded  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  turkey  family.  The  metallic  sheen  and  the  lustre  of  the 
plumage  of  this  huge  bird  is  thoroughly  splendid.  The  venerated  Quetzalt 
the  Mexican  bird  of  paradise,  noted  for  its  exquisite  plumage,  is  alsó 
found  here.  The  Quintana  Roo  region  was  long  the  stronghold  of  re- 
bellious  Indians  who  for  many  years  maintained  a  desultory  war  with 
the  Government. 

A  peculiarity  of  Yucatan  is  the  absence  of  surface  rivers:  under-ground 
streams  exist,  and  drinking  water  is  obtained  from  wells  sunk  to  connect 
with  them.  The  entire  Peninsula  is  one  large  table  of  coral  formation » 
beneath  the  surface  of  which  the  streams  are  found.  These  break  out  at 
intervals  intő  caves  and  cavems,  förmed  by  earthquakes,  erosion  or  the 
pressure  of  the  water,  though  sometimes  the  supply  is  due  to  infíltration 
of  surface  water  intő  natural  grottos  in  the  corai  rock.  The  Indiáns,  cen- 
turies  ago,  marked  the  course  of  these  subterranean  streams  by  heapa 
of  stones,  and  their  cities  were  always  built  near  the  water-caves,  aa  is 
now  shown  by  their  niins.  These  caves,  where  the  rivers  appear  to  the 
light  of  dav,  are  called  oenotet.  There  are  many  in  Yucatan,  and  they 
form  one  of  the  natural  curiositiee  of  the  country.  They  are  uaed  as  weui 
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and  as  bathing  places.  In  Merida  (p.  574^  they  lie  from  20  to  40  ft.  be- 
low  the  surfa^e,  and  many  of  the  nouses  have  pumips  connected  with 
them.  The  traveller  to  Yucatan  should  make  it  a  point  to  visit  one  of 
these  curious  water-caves.  A  locally  renowned  cenote  is  that  on  the  Ha- 
eienda  of  Mucuyché.  "  It  is  a  cavem  50  ft.  deep,  broken  down  at  one  side. 
forming  an  archof  limestone  with  almost  every  shape  of  stalaxmite  and 
stalactite,  the  roof  f uU  of  holes,  in  which  are  the  nests  of  hundreds  of  Swa)- 
lows  and  other  birds.  It  is  reached  bv  a  flight  of  50  steps  which  descend 
to  it,  and  the  overhangin^  rock  is  hign  enough  to  give  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  wildness  to  it.  At  midday  the  grotto  is  impenetrable  to  tne  sun's 
rays.  At  the  bottom,  resting  upon  a  bed  of  white  limestone  rock,  is  a 
stUl  and  deep  pool  of  crystal  water.  It  is  a  very  creation  of  románcé;  a 
bathing  place  for  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  Grecian  poets  nev^r  imagined 
3o  beautiful  a  scene.  The  natives  delight  to  resort  to  these  cool  eenotes 
it  middav,  and  many  of  the  pools  are  used  as  swimming  places.  A 
Btrange  bird,  called  the  Toh,  lives  in  the  eenotes.  It  is  a  species  of 
MomotuSf  about  a  foot  in  length,  with  íine  silky  feathers  and  a  very  cu- 
rious tail  förmed  of  two  long  feathers,  which  are  stripped  nearly  to 
their  tip,  only  the  naked  shaits  remaining." 

The  Fauna  and  Flóra,  remarkably  rich  and  varied,  embrace  almost 
ül  the  species  found  throughout  the  Repub.  Turtles  {tortugas)  abound 
ilong  the  coast  and  produce  the  prízed  tortoise-shell  {careu).  Tne  woods 
íre  nlled  with  beautiful  birds,  and  Flamingoes,  Pelicans,  Sea-Gulls,  Cor- 
norants,  Tems  and  many  aquatic  birds  people  the  shores.  The  splendid 
brests  abound  in  valuable  woods,  including  the  mastic  (Pislacia  lentis' 
us),  logwood  (comp.  p.  569)  and  many  dye-woods  and  medicina!  plants. 
^e  sponges  are  found  in  the  sea  contiguous  to  the  coast.  Droughts 
las  aeqttiaa)  are  frequent  and  very  destructive. 

OoBlimél  Island  (20  by  60  kilóm.),  discovered  by  Femandez  de 
Járdoba  in  1517,  is  about  20  kilóm,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Yucatan,  and 
3  celebrated  for  íts  many  ruined  temples,  and  for  6ne  woods,  wax  and 
loney.  Cape  Caloche,  at  its  N.-E.  extremity,  was  the  fírst  point  of  the 
hen  unknown  kingdom  of  Mexico,  touched  at  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
Lére  the  first  Mass  was  said  on  Mexican  soil.  The  island  was  once  a  Mecoa 
or  Maya  and  other  Indián  pilgríms.  It  is  now  almost  depopulated  and 
;iven  over  to  fishermen  and  woodcutters. 

Isla  Mvjeres,  about  6  M.  from  the  coast,  to  the  N.  of  Cozumd^ 
ormerly  contained  many  Indián  temples.  The  name  was  derived  from 
he  many  terra-cotta  idols,  in  feipale  form,  found  by  the  Conquerors. 

The  most  important  industry  m  Yucatan  is  the  production  and  ex- 
ortation  of  the  fibre  of  the  Agavé  Siaalense,  called  aJso  Hene^nén, 
'iacd-grass,  Sisal-hemp,  and  Siacd.  It  derived  the  lattername  (used  chiefly 
broad)  from  the  fact  that  for  many  years  it  was  exported  throug^h  the 
!^ucatan  Port  of  Sisal,  until  1871  the  chief  entry  port  of  the  Penmsula. 
t  is  often  called  the  "Green  Gold  of  Yucatan."  Three  varieties,  all  of 
'hich  grow  wild  in  the  forests,  are  known  to  the  Yucatecoa;  the  chdem, 
le  cahum  and  the  citamci.  The  two  varieties  of  the  cultivated  plánt  are, 
le  yaxci,  or  green  fibre,  and  aacci,  or  white  fibre.  The  latter  produces 
le  nenequén  of  commerce.  The  wild  chdem  is  supposed  to  be  the  pro- 
enitor  of  the  cultivated  mccí.  The  fibre  of  the  cahum  is  long  and  silky, 
ut  its  brittle  nature  renders  it  useless.  The  aacci  fibre  was  known  to 
le  ancients.who  twisted  it  intő  ropes  and  used  them  for  hauling  to  the 
immits  of  their  pyramids  the  great  stone  blocks  one  sees  to-day  amid 
le  ruined  cities  of  the  forests. 

The  plants  are  produced  from  seeds,  from  cuttin|fs,  and  from  sprouts 
űled  hijoa  (children).  A  field  is  cut,  the  surface  is  bumed,  and  three 
onths  or  so  before  the  rainy  season  the  hijoa  (usually  18  to  20  inches 
gh)  that  have  sprouted^  from  the  parent  plánt  are  rooted  up  and  thrown 
to  a  heap,  where  they  lie  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  couple  of  months. 
^hen  they  present  a  dried  and  decayed  appearance  they  are  gathered, 
jTÍed  to  the  cleared  field  and  planted  in  rows  about  4  yards  apart,  each 
ant  about  7  ft.  removed  from  its  brother.  About  1,100  plants  are  gen- 
ally  placed  to  the  acre.  The  space  between  the  rows  facilitates  outting 
id  carrying  off  the  plants  and  prevents  the  wounding  of  the  leaves  by 
e  spines  and  thoms  of  adjacent  plants.   Siz  years  after  planting  tfa« 
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leaves  begin  to  jdeld  fíbre.  The  plánt  grows  in  the  form  of  a  sharp,  coa- 
ical  spike  which  springs  from  the  centre,  and  which  is  soon  encircled  by 
successive  rings  oi  long,  sword-like  leaves  which  radiate  from  it.  A  ma- 
ture  plánt  willbear  from  6  to  8  rings  with  from  10  to  lő  radiating  leaves. 
The  older  the  leaves,  the  stronger  the  fíbre.  The  two  lower  (or  elder) 
rings  are  cut  out  each  year,  and  the  cutting  and  developing  is  almost 
continuous.  The  average  productive  life  of  the  plánt  is  ten  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  a  hard,  wood-like  bar,  called  in  Spanish,  Varejón, 
and  in  Maya,  bob,  grows  out  of  the  centre  to  a  height  of  lő  ft.  or  more. 
Sprouts  grow  from  the  apez  of  this  bar,  but  they  require  from  two  to 
three  years  longer  to  mature  than  do  the  hijos  cut  away  from  the  base. 
The  leaves  are  cut  out  with  the  corbat  a  machete-like  instrument,  weigh- 
ing  about  1^  Ibs.  with  a  hooked  end.  (A  short,  sharp  spade  is  used  in 
somé  partsöf  Mexico.)  Attached  to  the  corba  is  an  insenious  device  which 
cuts  off  the  side  spines  without  injuring  the  fíbre.  The  spines  with  which 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  armed  are  mildly  poisonous  and  care  has  to  be 
exercised.  Cutting  is  done  by  contract,  Indián  families,  including  small 
children,  being  employed.  The  leaves  are  coUected  in  huge  ricks  and 
taken  to  the  scraping  mill.  A  somewhat  complicated  decorticator  th^i 
extracts  the  fíbre  from  the  pulp,  and  it  is  bleached,  dried,  pressed  intő 
bales  and  prepared  for  shipment.  The  production  of  the  nbre  is  very 
profítable.  There  are  about  400  henequén  plantations  in  the  Peninsula; 
the  planters  are  called  henequeneros;  the  product  ready  for  export  is  known 
as  fumequén  en  ráma;  about  600,000  bales,  valued  at  about  forty  milUons 
oipeaos,  are  annually  exported. 

The  spl^idid  Hammooks  (hamacaa)  for  which  Yucatan  is  celebrated 
are  ususuly  very  long  and  wide  and  are  made  of  the  fínest  aacci  fíbre.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  buy  them^  off  hand,  as  they  are  generally  made 
to  order,  the  best  coming  from  pnvate  families,  wnere  tne  ladies  make 
them  in  lieu  of  doing  knitting  or  embroidery.  In  somé  of  the  small  towns 
hammock-making  is  almost  as  much  of  a  home  industry  as  watch-making 
íb  in  Switzerland.   A  hammock  made  by  deft  and  loving  fín^ers,  to  be 

gresented  as  a  tokén  of  esteem,  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  utility.  The 
nest  in  the  country  are  made  in  the  little  town  of  Chemax.  They  are  as 
stout  as  the  strongest  linen,  yet  fílmy  and  lace-like.  Príces  vary  accord- 
ing  to  quality;  the  coarser  ones  sell  for  about  $10-S20,  a  fairly  good  one 
can  be  bought  for  $Ő0,  and  a  very  fine  one  will  cost  hundreds  of  'peaoa. 
The  best  are  washable  and  will  last  a  life-time.  Hammocks  bear  the  same 
relation  to  Yucatan  that  fíne  hats  do  to  Panama.  In  the  suburbs  of 
Merida  are  factories  where  cordage,  coarse  cloth,  saddle-bags,  twine, 
coarse  hammocks,  and  a  multitude  of  articles  are  made  from  the  useful 
henequén.  Pretty  Mestiza  girls  tend  the  machines.  Foreigners  are  gen- 
erally expected  to  pa;)^  more  than  the  natives,  and  purchases  should  not 
be  made  before  securing  the  advice  of  somé  friend  as  to  values.  The 
hamacaa  matrimonialea  are  wide  enough  for  a  half-dozen  persons  to  lie 
across  them  at  a  time.  The  fíner  grades  make  useful  and  beautiful 
souvenirs. 
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rmeria  River  188. 
sientos  48. 
sunción  529. 
tencingo  522. 
tenquiqui  Barranca 

182.  184. 
tequisa  152,  159. 
tlixco  521. 
totonilco  105,  151. 
-,  Lago  de  183. 
toyac  485. 
xayacatl  500. 


Axolotl  214,  500. 
Axtla  49. 
Ayo  el  Chico  149. 
Aztec  426. 
Aztlan  42. 

Babiocari  81. 
Baja  Califomia  84. 
Bajio,  El  127. 
Ba  leza  104. 
Balsas  458. 
— ,  Rio  224,  459. 
Barca,  La  150. 
Baroyeca  83. 
Bárra,  La  49. 
Barranca  de  Cobre  61. 
BarrientoB  Tunnel  122. 
Barroterán  99. 
Basdseachic,  Cascada 

de  30. 
Basalenque,  Diego  202, 

207. 
Batopílas  30. 
Baututa,  Fray  Jüan 

207. 
— ,  San  Jüan  560. 
Bavispe,  Rio  80. 
Beaumont  220. 
Bee  30. 
Be^ofia  107. 
Bejuco  Barranca  184. 
Beltran  Barranca  182. 
Benito,  San  563. 
Bensőn  74. 
Bermejillo  34. 
Bird  Life  549,  552. 
Bisbee  70. 

Blanquillo  River  563. 
Boca  del  Monté  495. 
Boca  Dulce  79. 
Boooyna  Canon  61. 
Bolanos  96. 
Bolonchén,  Partido 

570. 
Bolonchenticul  570. 
Bolson   de   Mapimí 

34. 
BotanY  Bay  97. 
Bougainvillsea  442. 
Bravó,  Valle  de  198. 
Buena  Vista  Battle- 

fíeld  15. 
Bufa,  La  38. 

Oabo  de  Haro  78. 
Cabritilla  79. 
Cacao  552. 
Cacti  29. 
Cadereyta  120. 


de 


29, 


Caimanes,  Laguna  de 

losl88. 
Caiijitlán,  Lago  de  182. 
Calabozal  44. 
Calandriaa  552. 
Calera  38. 

Califomia,  Lower  84. 
— ,  Gulf  of  84. 
Calvillo  47. 
Calzontzin  218. 
Camino  Reál  558. 
Campeche  City  570. 

—  State  569. 
Campephüus  imperiales 

58. 

Canal  del  Infíernillo  80. 
Cananea  71. 

—  Consolidated  Copper 
Co.  72. 

Canas  185. 
Candelaria  24. 
Canon  de  Marfíl  138. 
Cantabria  213. 
Cape  San  Lucas  84. 
Caracolillo  228. 
Carbo  76. 
Carmen  569. 
Carpintero  185. 
Casas  Grandes  54. 

—  de  Piedras  567. 
Casitas  Cafion  75. 
Casones  481. 
Castillo,  El  161. 
Catorce,  Reál  de  16. 
Cave  Dwellers  59. 
Cazadero  132. 
Century  Plánt  498. 
Cerro  Alto  423. 

—  del  Borrego  493. 

—  de  las  Campanas  119. 

—  del  Cubilete  126. 

—  de  los  Gallos  46. 

—  Loco  559. 

—  del  Mercado  103.  • 

—  de  Montezuma  106. 

—  Prieto  75. 

—  de  San  Miguel  523. 

—  del  Tesoro  135. 
Chacaltianguis  483. 
Chacamas  563. 
Chachipehuela  185. 
Chac-Mool  215. 305, 582. 
Chacuaco  44. 
Chalcas  43. 
Chalchihuites  102. 
Chalco  199. 
Chamacuero  107. 
Chapala,  Lago  de  151, 

162. 
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Chapala  yiUa«e  152. 
Chapaltecos  156.  * 
Charcas  16. 
Gharcoal  434. 
Charenses  226. 
Chareos  226. 
Charo  201. 
Chenes,  Los  570. 
Cheran  223. 
ChiapaneccN9  Ő6ő. 
Chiapaa  State  565. 

—  Indians  565. 
Chiché  565. 
Chichimecas  43,  134. 
Chicomoztoc  43. 
Chietla  522. 
Chihuahua  City  25,  63. 

—  Dogs  31. 

—  State  29. 
Ghihuitlán  542. 
ChilU  424. 
Chilpancingo  de  los 

Bravos  459. 
Chimal,  Salto  de  465. 
Chinipas  32. 
Chinos  93. 
Qhipi-chipi  504. 
Chirinos,  P.  A.  82. 
Chivatera  72. 
Chivela  Pass  554. 
Cholula  518. 
Chone  121. 
Chontalcuatlan^  Rio 

456. 
Chuhuichupa  55. 
Chulavete  96. 
ChupaderoB  Meteorité 

Chuviscar  56. 
Cibuta  Mts.  75. 
Cigarrero  Mine  63. 
Cima,  La  435. 
Cintalapa  Valley  559. 
Citlaltepetl  496. 
Ciudad  Juarez  22,  51. 

—  Perforada  45. 

—  Porfirio  Diaz  99. 
Cleofas  96. 

Cliff  Dwellera  62. 
Coahuayana,  Rio  224. 
Coahuila  13. 
Coatepeo  506. 
Coatetelco  456. 
Coatzacoalcos  650. 
Coca  553. 
Cochineal  543. 
Cock-fight  24. 
Cocoanut  Tree  482. 
Cocospera  75. 
Coffee  489. 
Coincho  Cafion  209. 
Coix  Calachryma   Jobi 

59. 
Colhuas  43. 
Colima  City  185. 


Colima  River  186. 

—  State  189. 

— ,  Volcan  de  186. 
Colliman,  Kingdom    of 

190. 
Colonia  Juarez  52. 
Coloniaa  de   Gaieana 

55. 
Colorada,  La  37. 
Colorado  River  85. 
Columbia  Consolidated 

Mines  75. 
Comala  190. 
Comitan  559,  565. 
Comondú  84. 
Comp>ostela,  Distrito  de 

91. 
Concepciőn  13. 
Conchos  River  56. 
Conejos  34. 
Conuy  227. 
Coras  95. 

Cőrdoba  486.  544. 
Corupo,  San  Antonio 

223.    • 
Cosolapa,  Rio  546. 
Cotton  102. 
Coyol  Reál  508. 
Coyuca  de  Catalán  459. 
Cresta  de  Gallo  423. 
Crestőn  423. 
Cruces,  Sierrade  las  199. 
Cruz,  Fray  A.  de  la 207. 

—  Jüan  I.  de  la  465. 

—  de  Maria  222. 

—  del  Marquéz  435. 
Cuatro  Ciénegas  99. 
Caauhtemotzm  134. 
Cuauhtitlan  137. 
Cuauhtla  466. 
Cuauhtlixco  466. 
Cnernavaca  436. 

—  Acapacingo  452. 

—  Acueducto  447. 
Arbol  de  Dinamita 

437. 
Atlacomulco  451. 
Borda  Garden  441. 
Borde,  J.  de  la  441. 
Bougainvillsea  442. 
Cacahuamilpa  Cav- 

ems  454. 
Capilla  de  Guadalupe 

447. 
Casa  de  Maximillano 

452. 
Cathedral  444. 
Chamilpa  449. 
Colonia  Miraval  448. 
Flór  de  la  Noche 

Buena  442. 
Fuente,  La  450. 
Hacienda  de  Buena 

Vista  449. 
CortéSt  463. 


CUEBNAVACA : 

Hotels  436. 
Huichilac  449. 
Iglesia  Católica  Mexi- 
cana  447. 

—  de       Chapultepec 
450. 

—  de    los  Tepetates 
447. 

Mercado  440. 
Morelos,  Jósé  Maria 

438. 
Museo  de  Tepoztlan 

453. 
Nuestra    Sefíora    de 

G  adalupe  446. 
Palacio     de     Cortés 

437. 
Panteon  450. 
Parque  Carmen  Ro- 

merő  Rubio  de  Diaz 
•    447. 
Plaza     de    Congreso 

440. 

—  de  Cortés  447. 

—  de  Zaragoza  450. 
Pottery  450. 

San  Antonio,  Church 
of  449. 

—  Salto  de  449. 
Statue  to  Carlos  Pa- 

checo  440. 
Strychnos  Nux-Vona- 

ica  437. 
Tears  of  Job  437. 
Tepoxtepec,  Teocalli 

de  452. 
Tercer  Orden  de  San 

Francisco  446. 
Teutli,  Cerro  de  453. 
Tlahuicas  437. 
Tlaltenango  448. 

—  Virgen  del  Pueblo 
de  448. 

Tulyahualco  454. 

Xochicalco,  Cerro  de 
453 

Yoloxochitl  443. 
Cucuji  568. 
Cuilty  25. 
Cuitlatecos  226. 
Cuitzeo  201.  225. 
Culebras  120. 
Culiacan  Rosales  90. 
Cumaripa  78. 
Cumbre,  La  201. 
Cupatítzio  230. 
Cuyutlan  188. 

DegoUado,  Santos204. 
Desert,  The  16. 
Diligenoias  151. 
Dolores,  Grito  de  106 
'  Hidalgó  104. 
—  River  76. 
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Dominguez,  Josefa 

Ortiz  de  111. 
DoSa  Maria  Mine  82. 
Drawn  Linen  46. 
Dublan,  Colonia  52. 
Dura,  La  78. 
Durango  City  100. 

—  State  102. 

Bagle  Pass  98. 
Ebano  48. 
Edifícios,  Los  42. 
Eiater  Fire-fly  568. 
El  Parque  435. 
El  Paso  22. 
Empalme  78. 
Encantada  56. 
Encamaciőn  123. 
Ensenada  86. 
Erongarícuaro  213. 
Escalon  34. 
E^scape  de  la  Cumbre 

201. 
Esraeralda,   Huerta  de 

78. 
Esperanza  495. 
Estancia  185. 
Estrella  del  Norte  82. 
Etla  528. 
Evangélista,  San   Jüan 

551 
Extoraz  120. 

Fábrica  de  Hercules 

118. 
Flor  de  María  199. 
Fort  ín  488. 

—  de  Zaragoza  534. 
Pranciscan  Style,  Early 

121. 

—  order  324. 
Fresnillo  37. 
Fuerte  River  61. 

}alindo  120. 
jamboa  558. 
jrarrapata  570. 
jerönimo  24. 
— ,  San  554. 
jiant's  Causeway  423. 
jiolfo  de  Califomia  84. 
jomez  Palacio  35. 
jonzalez  Junction  107. 
jiorda.  Sierra  145. 
jrijalva  River  560. 
3rillo,.E138. 
3rito  de  Dolores  106. 
luacomea  Mts.  75. 
Inadalajara  161. 

Agua  Azul  178. 

Alameda  177. 

Barranca  de  Oblatoa 
178. 

Biblioteca  del  Estado 
177. 


GUADALAJARA  : 

Bull  Ring  177. 
Calzada  177. 
Cathedral  166. 
Church  of  El  Carmen 
173. 

—  de    Jesus    María 
175. 

—  de    Mexicaltzingo 
176. 

—  de  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  Guadalupe  175. 

—  Our  Lady  of  Aran- 
zazu  173. 

—  de    San     Agustin 
176. 

—  de     San    Felipe 
Neri  175. 

—  de  San  Francisco 
172. 

—  de   San   Josó   de 
Grácia  174. 

—  de  Santa  Mar  fa  de 
Grácia  176. 

—  de  Santa   Monica 
166. 

—  de  la  Virgen  de  la 
Soledad  180. 

Climate  164. 
Colegio  de  la  Inmacu- 

lada       Concepciőn 

176. 
Hospicio  177. 
Jardin  Juarez  174. 

—  de  San  Francisco 
172. 

Mercado  Corona  177. 
Nuőez,  J.  Silverio 

statue  174. 
Palacio  de  Gobiemo 

165. 
Pan  Duro  180. 
Penitentiary  174. 
Plaza  del  Carmen 

173. 

—  de  Hidalgó  175. 

—  Mayor  164. 
Pottery  179. 

San'   Pedro    Tlaque- 

paque  179. 
Teátro  Degollado  176. 
Zapopan  178. 
Guacialupe  y  Calvo  60. 

—  (Mexico  City)  392. 

—  (Zacatecas)  42. 
Guadiana,     Valley     of 

102. 
Guanajuato  City  137. 
— ,  Nuestra  Sefíora   de 

142. 
— ,  Sierra  de  145. 
— ,  State  of  145. 
Guanaceví  104. 
Guatemala  560. 
Guatulco  542. 


Guayabate  456. 
Guayangareo,    El  Valle 

de  202. 
Guaymas  78. 
Guazapares  57. 
Guecorio  213. 
Guerenguela.  Ruins  556. 
Guemsey,  F.  R.  492. 521. 
Guerrero  River  61. 

—  State  460. 
Gui-y-Baa  536. 
Gutiérrez,  Ceferino  106. 

Haciendade  Guadalupe 

558. 
Hay's  Camp  75. 
Hermosillo  77. 
Heróica  Ejutla  Crespo 

529. 
Hidalgó,  Dolores  104. 

—  Miguel  27,  140.  207. 
423. 

—  State  423. 
Higo,  El  49. 
Hikuli  93. 

Hill  of  the  Bells  119. 
Horcasitas  River  77. 
Hornos  100. 
Huacapa  River  459. 
Huajuapam    de    León 

525. 
Hualmapam  542. 
Huamantla,    Valle    de 

429. 
Huejotzingo  517. 
Huejustla  49. 
Huetámo  229. 
Hueyapan  456.  498. 
Hueyutla  423. 
Huichapan  121. 
Huicholes  92. 
Huimanguillo     District 

560. 
Huingo  201. 
Huipn  555. 
Huitzilopochtli  42.  302. 

303. 
Huitzizilin  210. 
Huixtla  559. 
Humaya,  Rio  89. 
Humboldt  224.  423. 
Humming  Biros  217. 
Hunting  53. 

Iguala  457. 

—  Plán  de  457. 
Iguanas  552. 
Iguatzio  216. 
Imuris  75. 
Infíemillo.  El  493. 
Inlaid-work  491. 
Irapuato  126,  148. 
Irolo  424. 

Irón  Mt.  103. 
Isla  del  Carmen  85. 
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hüaB  de  Trés  Marfas 

96. 
Iturbidet  Acustin  de  51, 

204. 

—  San  Jósé  de  120. 
Ixbul,  Cerro  de  563. 
Ixmiqiiilpaii  135. 
Ixthuatan  559. 
Ixtlahuaca  198,  199. 
Ixtli  424. 

Izatla  423. 
Iztacdhuatl  464. 

Jacala  423. 

Jaialpa  194. 

Jalapa  503. 

Jalisco  181.  559.  568. 

Jalpan  120. 

Jamapa,  Rio  481,  484. 

Jamay  157. 

Jaral  de]  Valle  127. 

Jarita  3. 

Jewfísh  50. 

Jhuatzio  215. 

Jilotlan  218. 

Jimba  548. 

Jimenea  33,  63. 

Jimulco  36. 

Jocotepeo  157. 

Jojutla  456. 

Jonacatepéo  456. 

Jorullo  224. 

Joya,  La  494. 

Juacuaro  209. 

Juamave  50. 

Juaaacatlan,  El  Salto  de 

159. 
Juares,  Benito  272,  328, 

338,  534. 
Juchipila,  Rio  44. 
Juchitan  543,  558. 
Juile  551. 
Jungle  551. 

Kimpech  570. 

Lacandones  563. 
Lacquer  229. 
La«os  123. 
— ,  Niiestra  Sefiora  de 

123. 
— ,  San  Jüan  de  los  123. 
Lafuna  24. 

—  District  100,  103. 

—  de  Castilla  57. 

—  de  Cocos  481. 

—  de  Términos  569. 
Laja,  La  106. 

— ,  Rio  131. 
La  Junta  61. 
LampaEos  4. 
Laredo  2. 

—  Nuero  3. 
Legaspi,  Migael  Lopes 

deldO. 


León  124. 
Lerdo  35,  104. 
Lerma,  Rio  148, 179, 

199. 
Llanitoe,  Los  145. 
Llanos  de  Apám  429. 
Lodos  de  Munguia  145. 
Log-wood  569. 
Lorenzo,  San  424. 
Lower  Califomia  84. 

Macuiltepec,  Cerro    de 

504. 
Magdaléna  Bay  85. 

-  District  75. 
— ,  La«p  de  182. 
Masuarichic  56. 
Maij^ueyales  501. 
Maize  133. 
MalUa  424. 
Malinche  497. 
Malintzi  429,  497. 
Mai  Pais  224. 
Maltrata  494. 
Mamantel  569. 
Mámé  565. 
Manzanillo  188. 
Mapilca  481. 
Marcos,  San  496. 
Maria  Madre  97. 
Marimba  565. 
Marina  497. 
Marquesadas,  Las   557, 

558. 

Marqueeado,  El  530. 
Matamoros  12,  522. 
—  Mariano  206. 
Matehuala  16. 
Mateo,  San  222. 
Matias  Romero  553. 
Matlacuéyatl  429. 
Maximilián  119. 
Mayo,  Rio  89. 
Mazapil  44. 
Mazatlan  90. 
Medanos,  Los  24. 
MedeUin  481. 
Melanogaster  variegatus 

60. 
MeliUa44. 
Melón  Zapote  548. 
Membrillate  456. 
Mercado,     Gines     Vas- 

ques  del  101. 
Merő  79. 

Mescala  Island  156* 
Mesquital  44. 
Mezquitic  Valley  96. 
Meteorites  34. 
Metlac  Barranca  488. 
Metlapiles  423. 
Mexcalapa  River  560. 
Kezloo  City  232,  251. 

Académia  Nacion  al  de 
San  Carlos  308. 


Mezico  City  : 
Aduana  de  Santiaco 

358. 
Ahuehuetes  245. 
AhuizotI  246. 
Aiusco,  Sierra  de  246. 
Alameda  327. 
Albuquerque,  Duke 

of  283. 
Ambassadors  239. 
American  Qub  260. 
Amygdaloid  245. 
Antique  Rooms  320. 
Aqueduct  383. 
Aranda  246. 
Arbol  de  la  Noche 

Triste  418. 
Archives.  Public  268. 
Archivo    del    Palacio 

Municii)al  292. 
Astronomical  Observ* 

atory  417. 
Atotonilco  El  Grandé 

246. 
Attraction8,Chief  251 . 
Automobile  Club  385. 

—  Garages  239. 
Avenida    Cinco     de 

Mayo  317. 

—  Diez  y  Seis  de 
Septiembre  258, 
322. 

—  de  loB  Hombree 
Ilustres  337. 

—  Juarez  257. 

—  de  San  Francisco 
257. 

Ayuntamiento      249, 

292. 
Azcapotzalco  419. 
Ball  Game,  Basque, 

243. 
Banks  240. 
Baseball  243. 
Baths  239. 
Battle  of  Molinó  del 

Rey  381. 
Belem  Príson  369. 
Bethlemite  Order  331 . 
Biblioteca   Nációnál 

344. 
Bookstores  242. 
Bronzé  Horse  373. 
BuenTono  Cigarette 

Factory  370. 
Bull  Ring  243.  • 
Caballito,  El  373. 
Cabfl  235. 
Caíé  Colon  376. 
Calendar  stone  299. 
Callejones  256. 
Calles  256, 257. 

—  de  Bucareli  371. 

—  de  Capuchinas  346. 

—  de  Gante  320. 
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MbxiooCitt: 
Calles  del  Pueate  de 
Alvarado  340. 

—  de  Ribera  de  San 
Coeme  340. 

—  de  San    Jüan    de 
Letran  256. 

—  de  Santo  Domingo 
353. 

Calzada  de  la  Verő- 

nica  390. 
Canal  Nacional  350. 
Capilla  de  la  Cande- 

laría  368. 

—  del  Cerrito  405. 

—  del  Pocito  403. 

—  del    Sefior  de  la 
Expiaciőn  356. 

Cárcel  de  Belem  369. 

Casas  256. 

Casa     de     Alvarado 

411. 

—  del  Ayuntamiento 
292. 

—  de    los  Azulejos 
324. 

—  de  Ck)rreos  328. 

—  de  Manríque  331. 
— de  los  Mascarones 

342. 

—  de  Moneda  364. 

—  del  Presidente  346. 
Cathedral  273. 
Cemetery,    American 

342. 

—  Doiores  391. 

—  English  342. 

—  French371. 

—  de  San  Femando 
337. 

—  Spanish  342. 

—  Tepeyac  406. 
Centigrade  260. 
Chalco  247. 

Chapel   of    the  Well 

403. 
Chapultepec  379. 
Chiluca  279. 
Chinampas  350. 
Churches  243. 

—  of  Balvanera 
346. 

— ElColegiodeNifias 
346. 

—  La  Ck)ncepciőn  del 
Salto  de  Agua  370. 

—  El     Corazon    de 
Jesus  371. 

—  Corpus  Ohristi  326. 

—  Jesus  Maria  364. 

—  Jesus   Nazareno 
348. 

—  La  Merced  370. 
— ,  Methodist  Episco- 

pal  320. 


Mexicx)  Citt  : 
Churches  of: 
Nuestra   Sefiora    del 
Carmen  358. 

—  —  de  la  Concep- 
eiőn  332. 

de     la    Encar- 

náción  357. 
de    Guadalupe 

397. 
de  Loreto  362. 

—  Porta  Coeli  343. 

—  La  Profesa  318. 

—  La  Regina  352. 

—  El  Rosario  368. 

—  San  Agustin  346. 

—  San  Antonio  Abad 
351. 

—  San  Antonio  Te- 
pito  358. 

*—  San  Antonio  To- 
matlán  368. 

—  San  Bernardo  343. 

—  San  Cosme  340. 

—  San  Diego  334. 

—  San      Felipe     de 
Jesus  325. 

—  San     Femando 
337. 

—  San  Francisco  321 , 

—  San    Gerőnimo 
368. 

—  San  Hipdlito  335. 

—  San  Jósé  de  Grácia 
349. 

—  San  Jósé  de  los 
Naturales  370. 

—  San  Jüan  de  Diós 
333. 

—  San  Lorenzo  332. 

—  San  Miguel  349. 

—  San  Pablo  350. 

—  Santa  Brígida  326. 

—  Santa  Catalina  de 
Sena  357. 

—  Santa  Catarina 
Mártir  358. 

—  Santa  Clara  331. 

—  Santa  Cruz  Acat- 
lan  351. 

—  Santa  Ines  359. 

—  Santa  Maria  de  los 
Angeles  333. 

—  Santa    Teresa    la 
Antigua  359. 

—  Santa    Teresa    la 
Nueva  363. 

—  Santa  Vera    Crus 
334. 

—  Santiago     Tlalte- 
lolco  358. 

— Santísima  Trinidad 
365. 

—  Santo  Domingo 
353. 


Mexioo  Citt  : 
Churches  of : 
Santo  Tomás   de  la 
Pálma  367. 

—  Soledad  de  Santa 
Cruz  366. 

Church  Festivals  244. 
Churubusco  407. 
Cigars  and  Cigarettes 

241. 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  Ave. 

de  317. 
Citadel  369. 
Ciudadela  369. 
Clubs  240. 

Club  Campestre  407. 
Coat-of-Arms  249. 
Colegio  de  Mineria 

3£^. 

—  de  la  Paz  352. 

—  de    San    Ignacio 
370. 

—  de  San   Ildefonso  \ 
360. 

—  de  las   Vizcainaa 
352. 

Collections,  etc.  250. 
College  of  Mines  330. 
Colonia  de  la  Bolsa 
257. 

—  de  Condesa  264. 

—  Cuauhtemoc  264. 

—  Hidalgó  264. 

—  Indianilla  264. 

—  Juarez  255. 

—  Roma  264. 

—  San  Rafael  264. 

—  Santa  Júlia  264. 

—  Santa  Maria  264, 
341. 

—  Tlaxpana,  264. 
Comisaría  256. 
Concepcionistas,    or- 

der  357. 
Conservatorio  de  Mú< 

sica  343. 
Consuls  239. 
Country  Club  407. 
Coyoacan  408. 
Cristóbal,  San  247. 
Cuarteles  256. 
Cuauhtemoc  377. 
Cuevas,  Las  246. 
Demarcaciones  256. 
Dentists  239. 
Desagüe,    Canal  del 

248. 
— Ferrocarril  del  249. 
Desierto,  El  264. 
Diaz,  Porfirio  248. 
Dike,     San     Lázaro 

248. 
Distrito  Federal  249. 
Dominicans  353. 
Drainage  Canal  248. 
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Drainage  Canal  Rail 

way  249. 
£nrico  MartinezMon 

umeat  297. 
Escuela  Comercial 

Fraiicesa371. 

—  Nációnál  de  Med 
icina  356. 

—  Nációnál  Prepára 
toria  360. 

—  de  NuestraSeűora 
del  Pilar  364. 

—  de   Tiro  de  Arti- 
Uería  368. 

Espana  246. 
Estación  de  Buena 
Vista  232. 

—  de  Colonia  232, 
264. 

—  de  Peralvillo  233. 

—  de  San  Lázaro 
368. 

Eucalyptus  372. 
Express  Offices  239. 
Fahrenheit  260. 
Federal  District  249. 
Flower  Markét  293. 
Franciscan  Order  324. 
Gante,  Calle  de  320. 

—  Fray  Pedro  de 
320. 

Gendarmes  256. 
Glorieta  Cuauhtemoc 

376. 
Golf  Links  243. 
Guadalupe  392. 

—  Church  397. 

—  History  394. 

—  River  248. 
Haberdashery  242. 
Hapsburg  Arms  250. 
Herald,  Mexican  327. 
Horse  Races  243. 
Hospicio   de    Pobres 

353. 
Hospitál  Concepciőn 
Beistegui  352. 

—  de  Jesus  Nazareno 
349. 

Hotels  233. 

—  Family  234. 
Houses  256. 
Huitzilopochtli    302, 

303. 
Inquisition  356. 
Instituto    Geolőgico 

Nációnál  341. 

—  Medico     Nációnál 
'     369. 
Intendente  del  Pala- 

cio  268. 
Inundations  254. 
Irón  Horse  373. 
Iturbide  Hotel  320. 


Mexico  City: 
Jalpan  247. 
Jardin      Corregidora 
Dominguez  356. 

—  Morelos  333. 

—  de  NuestraSeűora 
de  Loreto  364. 

—  de  Propagación 
385. 

Jesuits  318. 

—  Order  363. 
Jewellery  Stores  242. 
Jiloncingo  246. 
Jockey  Club  324. 
Jüan  Diego  394. 
Juarez,  Benito  Pablo 

338. 
Lagartijos  258. 
Landa    y  Escandon, 

Governor  256. 
Liberty  Bell  266.  • 
Library,  National 

344. 
Lodges  240. 
Luna  Park  373.^ 
Manzanas  256. 
Markét,  Flower  293. 
— ,  Merced  262. 
— ,  San  Jüan  370. 
— ,  Thieves'  296. 
Mercado  del  Volador 

296. 
Minería,  La  330. 
Ministerio  de  Guerra 

268. 
—r  de  Hacienda  268. 
Ministers  239. 
Mint  364. 
Mixcoac  416. 
Molinó  del  Rey  385. 
Money  Changers  241. 
Monté  de  Piedad  295. 
Monument  to  the  Ca- 

dets  381. 

—  to    Enrico    Marti- 
nez  297. 

—  to  Independence 
378. 

Mozarabic  Liturgy 

324. 
IMunicipal  Palace292. 
Museo  í^acional  298. 
de   Artillería 

369. 

—  Tecnológico   331. 

—  Zoolögico  de  Cha- 
pultepec  373. 

Music  242. 
Mutual  Life  Ins. 

Bl'd'g  258. 
National    Museum 

298. 

—  Palace  267. 

—  Pawn  Shop  295. 
Newspapers  241. 


Mexioo  Crtr : 
NochistoDgo  247. 
Non  Fecit  Taliter 

Omni  Natione398. 
Nuestra  Sefíora  de  la 

Bála  348. 
Nurses  239. 
Observatorio    Meteo- 

rológico  260.  268. 
Palacio  Bazaine  340. 

—  del  Conde  de  San- 
tiago 347. 

—  de  Correos  328. 

—  Legislativo  256. 

—  Municipal  292. 

—  Nációnál  267. 
Panteon  de    Dolores 

391. 

—  de  San   Femando 
337. 

Parian  266. 
Parque  Central  264. 
Parrots  294. 
Paseo  de  la  Reforma 

372. 
Pawn  shops  296. 
Pedregal  411. 
Pefia  Pobre  407. 
Penitentiary  368. 
PeSon.  El  246. 
Pharmacies  242. 
Photographs,    Views, 

etc.  242. 
Physicians  239. 
Picture  Gallery  308. 
Piedad.  La  416. 
Plateresco,     E^tilo 

328. 
Pláza  de  los  Angelea 

333. 

—  de    los    Arcos    de 
Belem  370. 

—  del    Carmen   368, 
411. 

—  de  la  Constituciőn 
265. 

—  del   Hipödromo 
264. 

—  de  Loreto  362. 

—  Mayor  261. 

—  del   Quemadero 
328. 

—  de  la  Reforma 
372. 

—  de  la  República 
256. 

—  de  Santa  Maria 
341. 

—  de  Santo  Domingo 
356. 

—  de  Tepito  358. 

—  de  Tlaltelolco  265. 

—  de  Toros  371. 
Police  266. 
Popotla  418. 
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Wtal  de  MercadereB 

294. 

'ortales  204. 
'ost-Offices  238,328. 
'romenades  243. 
'k'otestant    churches 

244. 
'uente  de  Alvarado 

339. 

luemadero  266. 
Lailway  Stations  232. 
Lastro  Nuevo  368. 
Leforma  Athletic 

Club  390. 
lestauranta  aud 

Caíés  235. 
Looma,  Fumished 

234. 

acrifidal  Stone  301. 
agrano     Metropoli- 

taiio290. 
an    Agustin  de    las 

Cuevas  405. 
an  Angel  412. 
an   Feupe  de  Jesus 

325. 
an  Francisco,  Ave- 

nida  de  257. 
an  Juau  Markét  370. 
an    Lásaro   District 

367. 
anta  Kosa  de  Lima 

285. 

-  Verőnica  347. 
anto  Oficio,  Tribu- 

nal  del  356. 
ecret  Societies  240l 
hoe-stores  242. 
hope  241. 
ierrade  Aiusoo  246. 

-  Madre   Orientál 
246. 

-  Nevada  246. 
incoque  246. 
oldiers  260. 

onora    News    Com- 
pany  241,  320. 

tamp    Printing   Of 
fice  268. 

tatue  of  Charles  IV 
373. 

-  of  Christopher  Co 
lumbus  374,  376. 

-  of  Quauhtemotsin 
376. 

teamship  offices  238 
acuba  418. 
acubaya  417. 
axicabs  236. 
ea  Rooms  235. 
elegra{>h-Offioe8238. 
emochtitlán  246, 
262. 
epetate  245. 


Mbxicx)  Citt  : 
Tepeyao  Hill  404. 

—  Panteon  de  405. 
Teposotlan  136,  247. 
Tequesquite  247. 
Tequizquiac   Biver 

246. 
~Tunnel248. 
Texoooo  247. 
Tesontle  245. 
Theatres  243. 
Thieves'  Markét  296. 
Tianguiz  266. 
Tioket  offices  233. 
Tlalpan  405. 
Tlalteloloo,  Plaza  de 

265. 
Tolsa,  Manuel  331. 
Tombao  281. 
Tramways  236. 
Tranvfas  236. 
Treasury,    Federal 

268. 
Tree  of  the   Dismal 

Night  418. 
Tulancingo   Valley 

246. 
University  343. 
Valley  of  Mexico 

244 
Viga,  La  350. 
Virgen  de  los  Angeles 

333. 

—  of  Bethlehem, 
Painting  287. 

—  de  Guadalupe  392. 

—  de  la  Macane  327. 

—  delaSoledad  366. 
Wine  Rooms  235. 
Woman's    Exchange 

240. 

Xaltocan  247. 

XochimiTco  247. 

Xoloo  351. 

Zancojpinca  420. 

Zingailucan  Valley 
246. 

Zóoalo  265. 

Zumpango  247. 
Mexico,  State  198. 
— -,  Valley  of  199. 
Miohoacan  217. 
—  de  Ocampo  224. 
Michoas  226. 
MiooatU  426. 
Milpas  498. 
MilpUlas  60. 
Mina,  Francisco  Javier 

51. 
Mifiaca  61,  63. 
Minas  Nuevas  67. 
Mineral  del  Triunfo  85. 
Mining  Law  73. 
Miradores  51. 
Misantla  481. 


Mitla,  Ruins  534,  537. 

—  San  Pablo  537. 
Mixtequilla  556. 
Mochis  62. 
Monclova  15. 
Monté  Albán  534. 

-  Alto  199. 

—  Bajo  199. 
Monterey  5. 

Alameda   Porfirio 

Diaz9. 
Bull  Ring  9. 
Casino  8. 
Cathedral  7. 
Chepe  Vera  Hill  9. 
Church  of  Nuestra 

Sefiora  del  Roble  8. 

—  of  San  Francisco  8. 
Garcia  Caves  (Caver- 

nas  de  Pesquería) 

9. 
Juarez  Monument  6. 
Obispado  Viejo  9. 
Palacio  de  Gobiemo 

6. 

—  Municipal  9. 
Plaza  Cinco  de  Mayo 

6. 

—  de  Zaragosa,  9. 
Mirador  7. 
Mitre  Mt.  7. 
Saddle  Mt.  7. 
Topó  Chico    SpringB 

10. 

Topó  Grandé  7. 

Zuazua,  Jüan  7. 
Monterrubio  209. 
Montezuma,  Cerro    de 

106. 
Morelia  202. 
Morelos,  Jósé  Marfa  y 

Pavon  202,  204. 

-  State  455. 

—  Valley  436. 
Mulegé  84. 
Murifio  169. 
Muzquiz  99. 

Naco  69. 
Nacozari  69. 
Nahua  426. 
Nahuatl  135. 
Naucálpam.San  Bártolo 

191. 

Nauchampatepetl  504. 
Nava  193. 

Navaja,  Cerro  de  423. 
Navojoa  89. 
Nazas,  Rio  103. 
Necaxa  Falls  517. 

—  River  517. 
Nevado,  El  187. 
Nieves  102. 

— ,  Rio  Grandé  de  44. 
Nile  of  Durango  103. 


Nombre  de  Diós  1( 


ObaídiaD  220.  423. 
OcaruDiB,  Mmuel  2 
Osotlan  (Jaliaco)  16 


Oaofi 


<  120, 


I  518,  542. 

OpHl  UÍDeg  120. 
Opslí  110. 
Orcbids  SM. 
OrgBDoa  de  Octitpan 

Orientál  501. 
Oriiaba  4S9. 

—  Pico  de  4fl6. 
Oro.  Plaierea  de  459. 

—  Reál  del  160. 
Oetuta  River  669. 
Otumba  408. 


PaJBCuu-an  IS7. 
Pulenque  Ruina  567. 
Paliisda  549. 
Palrna.  La  167. 
Palm  illa  67. 
Paoima-haW  670. 
Pbduco  Kiver  49. 
Papaloápam.  Rio  547. 


P&rral  64. 
Parras  14. 
Paso  del  Hacho  41 

—  de  Salaa  483. 

—  delToro481, 


PeBooBlaDFoZl. 


).  Los  Trés  6S3. 


PopoeateMtl  46 
^.  La'iaa. 


Casa  de  ÁlfeOique 


—  de  Loreto  516 
Churíh  of  La«  Ci 

ctaioaa  El  7. 
La    CoinpaaiB 


San  Cristdbal  516. 


—  (o  Ignaelo  Zara- 
IaiaSI5. 

—  to   Nicolíí  Bravó 
SÍI. 

Talavera  509. 


PulqueI2t.  134. 
PuDbuato.CerrDdeZC 

Purapecba  ladiaai  21 


uerétaro  CiCy  i09. 


!um>CB,  Vasco  de  207, 


Jeal  del  UonCe,  423. 

Reata  100, 

-     ■  ,    CondB   de  295. 
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Rio  Bianco  120,  493. 

—  Bravó  3. 

—  Chiquito  203. 

—  Grandé  del  Norte  2. 
Rodidores  őő2. 
Ronquillo  71. 
Rosario  08. 

Rosendo  Marquéz  526. 
Rosita  99. 

Rubber  Country  561 . 
Rusias  50. 

Sabancuy  569. 
Sabinal  51. 
Sabinas  99. 
Sacramento  Hill  25. 
Sacro  Monté  462. 
Sahuaripa  81. 
Salado  River  185. 
Salagua,  Bahia  de 

188. 
Salamanca  127. 
Salina  Cruz  556. 
Salinas  21. 
Salt  21.  189. 
Saltillo  12. 
Salvatierra  108. 
Samalayuca  24. 
San   Andrés,  Cerro  de 

203. 
Chalchicomula 

496. 

—  Blas  96. 

—  Cayetano  144. 

—  Crístóbal  199,   483. 

las  Casas  559. 

Ecatepec  204. 

—  Dimas  103. 

—  Francisco  de   Lajas 
60. 

—  Gerönimo  554,  558. 

—  Jüan  de  las  Huertas 
198. 

Teotihuacan  425, 

.  Vülage  of  554. 

del  Rio  103, 120, 

132. 

—  Luis  de  la  Paa  18. 

Potosí  (City)  17. 

,  State  of  20. 

—  Marcos  (Fiesta)  46. 
Hacienda  184. 

—  Marcial  78. 

—  Miguel,    Fray   Jüan 
de  228. 

River  76. 

Totlapam  459. 

—  Nicolás  de  la  Can- 
tera  47. 

—  Pedro  100. 

—  Pedro  de  la  Cafiada 
118. 

Hills  18. 

—  Vicente  Caves  79. 
Santa  Ana  213,  431. 


Santa    Anna,    Antonio 
Lopez  de  506. 

—  Barbara  50,  67. 

—  Catalina     Hacienda 

559. 

—  Clara  114. 

—  Eulalia,  Reál  de  32. 

-  Gertrudis,  84. 

-  Lucrecia  550,  553. 

—  Maria  Ocotlan  60. 
del  Rio  21. 

—  Rosa  15. 

de  Viterbo  113. 

—  Rosalia  Springs  32. 
Santiago,  Rio  155,  160. 

179,  182. 
Santiago  Teneraca  60. 
Santo   Domingo  River 

76. 
Santuario   de    Ocotlan 

428. 
Sarapes  41,  529. 
Sayula,  Lago  de  183. 
Scorpions  93. 
Septentrion  Cafion  62. 
Seri  Indians  80. 
Shameni  60. 
Sierra  de  Almoloya  63. 

—  del  Carmen  15. 

—  de  la  Cr\|z  64. 

—  Madres  52. 

-  Mojad^  15. 

Mining  Region  34. 

—  de  Nayarit  93. 

—  de  la  ^alma  51. 
Sihuatlán,  Rio  182. 
SUao  126,  137. 
Silver  King  50. 
Simojovel  563. 
Sinaloa,  Rio  89. 

—  State  90. 
Soconusco  District  563. 
Sologuren       CoUection 

538. 
Sombrerete  102. 
Sonora  News  Co.   241, 

320. 

—  State  77,  80. 
Soto  la  Marina  51. 
Suchiate  River  560. 
Suchitlan  de  las  Flores 

190. 
Sugar-cane  546. 
Sultepec  198. 

Tabares  460. 
Tabascans,  Battle  with 

562. 
Tabasco  State  560. 

—  History  561. 
— ,  Rio  de  561.   . 
Taoonah  Volcano  560. 
Tacotalpa  River  560. 
Tacuba,   Empalme    de 

122. 


Tajo  de  Nochistongo 

135. 

Tamaulipas  50. 
Tamazula  103. 
Tamazunchale  49. 
Tamesi  River  49. 
Tampico  11,  36,  48. 
Tancítaro,  Pico  de  224. 
Tapachula  560. 
Tapana  559. 
Tapetillán  423. 
Tarahumare  Indians  30, 

57. 

-,  Sierra  de  30. 
Tarasca  Mines  78. 
Tarascan  210.  211.  228. 
Tarascos  217.  218.  226. 
Taretan  213. 
Tarimangacho  224. 
Tarpon  49. 
Taxco  110,  457. 
Tecajic.  Nuestra  Sefiora 

de  198. 
Tecalco  Waterfall  465. 
Tecali  518. 
Tecalutla  517. 
Tecamachalco  525. 
Tecolote  44.  223. 
Tecoripa  83. 
Tecos  226. 
Tecpan  460. 
Tecuen  214. 
Tehuacan  495. 518, 526. 
Tehuanas  554. 
Tehuantepec  City  554. 

—  Golfo  de  556. 

—  Istmo  de  557. 

—  River  554.     . 
Teiada,  S.  L.  de  505. 
Tejamanil  224. 
Temascaltepec  198. 
Tembleque.  F.  424. 
Temosachic  57. 
Tempoal  49. 
Tenancingo  198. 
Tenango  198. 
Teoloyucan  122,  136. 
Teotepec,  Rio  459. 
Teotihuacan,  San  Jüan 

425. 
Teotitlan  542. 
Tepeaca  525. 
Tepehuala  459. 
Tepehuanes  60,  104. 
Tepenecas  43. 
Tepeyahualco  501. 
Tepezalá  48. 
Tepic  City  92. 

—  Territorio  de  91. 
Tepoztepec  435. 
Tepozotlan  136. 
Tequezquitengo  456. 
Tequila  182. 
Términos,  Laguna  de 

569. 
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Terreros  P.  J.  R  295, 

423. 
Tetecala  456. 
Tetela  del  Rio  459. 
Tetillas  44. 
Tetzcosinco  500. 
Texcoco  199,  499. 
Teziutlan  518. 
Tiazpanito,  Lago  de 

182 
Tiburón  Island  80. 
Tierra  Blanca  547. 
Titian  215. 
Tizapan  158. 
Tlacniqueros  498. 
Tlacolula  de  Matamoros 

529.  536. 
Tlacomulco  Volcano 

560. 
Tlacotálpam  483. 
Tlacotepéc  525. 
Tlahuicas  43,  437. 
Tlalnepantla  137. 
Tlalpujahua  224. 
Tlamacas  463. 
Tlazcala  427. 
— ,  Senado  de  431. 
— ,  State  of  428. 
Tlaxcalan  Nation  429. 
Tlaxcaltecas  43. 
Tlayacopan  Mts.  456. 
Todos  Santos  86. 
Toliman  120. 
Toltecs  134.  426. 
Toluca  194. 
— .  El  Nevado  de  198, 

199. 
—  Ranxe  193. 
Toluquüla  159. 
Tomasopo  48. 
Tomatlán.  Rio  182. 
Tomellín  527. 
Tomistlahuaoaii  459. 
Tonalá  559. 
Tonilita  185. 
Topolobampo  62. 
Tőrre,  De  la  194. 
Torreon  35. 
Torres  78. 
Tortoise-shell  570. 
Tortuaba  79. 
Totolopan  456. 
Totonacs  426. 
Tresguerras,     Eduardo 

de  127. 
Trés  Jagueyes  524. 
Trés  Marías  96.  435. 
Trinidad,  La  460. 
Trokeck  665. 
Tropic  of  Cancer  16. 
Trujillo,  Torcuato  203. 
Tsipahki  214. 
Tuape  76. 
Tubars  60. 
Tuito.  Rio  182. 


Tula  134. 

Tulancingo  423^  424. 
Tule,  Santa  M^aría  del 

536. 

Túlija  River  563. 
Tunal.  Rio  100. 
Tuscacuesco  188. 
Tuscueca  157. 
Tuflupan  481. 
Túxpan  183. 
-  River  184. 
Túxtepec  483. 
—  Plán  de  483. 
Tuxtla  Gutiérres  559, 

568. 
Tzacualli  425. 
Tzaráracua  229. 
Tzendal  565. 
Tzintzuntzan  213.  215. 
Tzotzil  565. 

Ulmecas  565. 

Unión  de  Tula,  Lago  de 

182. 
Urique  River  61. 
Uruapan  227. 
Usumacinta  River  560. 
Uva  14. 

Valenciana.  La  144. 
Valladolid  202. 
Valle  Nációnál  547. 
Vampires  552. 
Vasquez    de  Coronado 

82. 
Vera  Oniz  469. 

Ave.  de  la  Indepen- 
dencia 474. 

—  de  laLibertad474. 

—  de  Zaragoza  475. 
Bay  and  Harbor  477. 
Benito  Juarez  Light- 

house  474. 

—  Monument  475. 
Gapilia    de    Nuestra 

Sefiora  de  la  Esca- 
lera  477. 

—  de  la  Pastora  474. 
Castillo  de  San  Jüan 

de  Ulua  477. 
Cementerio     General 

476. 
Church  of  Belén  474. 

—  ElBuenViaje474. 

—  San  Francisco  474. 

—  El  Santo  Cristo 
474. 

Climate  and  Weather 
Indications  471. 

Comandancia  Militar 
477. 

Comandante  Militar 
474. 

Creoles  475. 

Fruits  476. 


Vera  Ceus  : 

Gri j alva.  Jüan  de  478. 

History  478. 

Hotels  469-70. 

Huachinango  475. 

Isla  de  los  Sacrifícios 
477. 

Light  House  477. 

Lorencillo  479. 

Mercado  475. 

Nortes  471. 
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TERRY*S   MEXICO 

HAS  BEEN  APPROVED  AND  ADOPTED 

BY  THE  MEXICAN  GOVERNMENT, 

BY  THE  RAILWAYS   AND 

BY  THE  PEOPLE 

Oeneral  Don  PorfiHo  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico,  says:  "I  keep  your  interestins 
book,  'Terry'a  Mexico,'  constantly.  before  me.  Because  of  its  perspicuity,  and 
the  exactness  of  its  data,  it  makes  a  satisfactory  book  of  refcreDce.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  laborious  work,  which  I  consider  of  genuine  public  utíiity." 

Senor  Joaé  Yvez  Limantour,  Mexico* a  cdebrated  Fináncé  Miniater,  says:  "I  take 
pleasure  in  congratulating  you  on  the  admirable  and  comprehensive  Guide  to 
Mexico  which  you  have  just  published,  and  I  cannot  too  hígbly  praise  the  patient 
reeearch,  the  good  judgment  and  practical  sense  with  which  so  considerable  a 
mass  of  useful  information  to  the  traveler,  and  evén  to  the  resident  of  Mexico, 
as  you  present  to  your  readers  in  your  attractive  volume,  has  been  coUected  and 
arranged.  I  wish  you  the  success  which  you  deserve." 

Mr,  E.  N.  Brown,  Presideni  of  the  National  Railtoaya  of  Mexico,  says:  "I  have 
leceived  and  examined  'Terry's  Mexico'  and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  is 
a  work  of  much  merít,  far  surpassing  anything  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been 
issued  on  Mexico. 

"The  patience  which  you  have  displayed  in  securíng  the  complete  and  correct 
data  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  useful  information  contained  therein 
must  prove  of  immense  value  to  the  traveling  public  as  well  as  to  the  residents 
of  the  Republic,  and  I  am  ordering  copies  of  this  purchased  and  placed  ín  each 
of  our  príncipal  ticket  offices  as  a  book  of  refcrence;  and  have  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending  the  book  to  any  one  desiríng  such  information  as  contained  therein." 

Mr,  Prederic  R.  Ouernaet/,  Editor  of  the  Mexican  Herald  (Mexico's  Greatest 
Newspaper),  says:  "To  all  lovers  of  this  tropical  land,  familiar  with  its  highways 
and  odd  comers  of  xomantic  and  picturesque  interest,  your  excellent  guide  book 
wiil  sérve  to  jog  the  memory,  and  bríng  back  pást  delights  of  travel  and  adventure; 
and  to  those  travelers  just  penetrating  this  historic  country  it  will  be  indispensa- 
ble,  for  it  is  a  marvei  of  accuracy  and  a  perfect  compendium  of  information. 
And  you  have  not  made  a  mere  guide  book,  but  a  book  of  humán  interest,  con- 
taining  just  those  intimate  details  which  went  to  make  up  the  charm  of  the  early 
edition  of  Richárd  Ford's  'Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Spain,'  a  book  now  a 
classic  as  I  am  sure  'Terry's  Mexico'  will  come  to  be  regarded  by  those  who  are 
able  to  appreciate  sound  and  scholarly  work.  Your  book  is  a  monument  of  in- 
dustry,  and  in  merely  outlining  its  plán  you  must  have  spent  many  months; 
it  is  the  book  we  all  have  been  looking  for,  and  it  will  never  be  surpaased." 
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**The  firat  eomprehensive,  ezkaustive,  and  at  the  same  tiine  popularly  attrao- 
tive  guide  book  to  our  neighboríng  republic,  Mexioo,  has  Just  been  publiahed 
under  the  generál  title  of  'Terry's  Mexico.'  This  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
travel  and  peraonal  observation  and  ezperience,  and  it  containa  an  amaring 
amount  of  information,  logícally  and  most  interestingly  aet  forth.  Although 
planned  on  the  Baedeker  model,  'Terry's  Mexico'  is  more  detailed  and  fuller  in 
scope.  It  is,  moreover,  equipped  with  more  humán  descriptive  interest.  There 
are  two  maps  and  twenty-five  plans  and  an  extensive  bibliography.  It  is  impor- 
tant  to  add  the  statement  that  within  the  pást  few  weeks  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  officialiy  reoognised  the  accuraoy  and  usefulness  of  this  handbook."  •— 
The  American  Review  of  /2e«ieio«.  N,  Y. 

"Mr.  Teny's  Handbook  is  so  arranged  that,  while  indispensable  to  a  traveler 
in  Mexioo  who  wishes  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  his  Joumey,  the  stay-at- 
home  who  wants  to  enlighten  his  ignorance  will  fínd  it  so  comprehensive  in  its 
acoount  of  all  the  doings  of  both  man  and  nature  in  Mexico,  pást  and  present,  as 
to  compass  all  ordinary  needs.  The  author  has  planned  his  volume  upon  the 
model  of  the  Baedeker  guide  books,  but  it  is  evén  fuller  in  detail,  more  compre- 
hensive in  scope,  and  moresavory  with  humán  interest  than  are  those  oompaniona 
of  ,the  European  tourist.  Altogether  the  book  contains  such  an  amasing  amount  of 
information  about  such  a  vast  varíety  of  subjects  as  to  make  it  noteworthy,  evén 
of  its  kind.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  knows  his  Mexico  thoroughly  in  all  ita 
highways  and  byways,  and  loves  it  almost  as  well  as  he  knows  it.  And  therefore 
the  poise  and  impartiality  and  dispassionate  analysis  with  which  he  has  wrítten 
make  it  all  the  more  commendable."  —  New  York  Timet. 

"  Are  you  going  to  Mexico  this  winter?  Lucky  mortal!  Here  at  last  is  a  com- 
plete  guide  "book,  'Terry's  Mexico,'  built  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  Baedeker** 
familiar  European  handbooks  and  evidently  up  to  the  Baedeker  standard  in  eveiy 
way.  It  is  the  work  of  T.  Philip  Terry,  whoee  long  residenoe  in  Mexico  has  fitted 
him  to  write  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  its  850  compact  pages,  two  large  maps  and 
25  plans  of  cities,  cathedrals,  etc,  make  it  indispensable  to  travelers. 

"  Every  railway  route  from  the  Rio  Grandé  to  Yucatan,  every  town  of  impor- 
iance,  with  its  hotels  and  their  charges,  apparently  every  feature  of  interest  in  the 
republic,  is  touched  upon.  The  240  pages  of  introductory  matter  are  in  themselvea 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  main  features  of  Mexico  and  on  the  things  that  the  in- 
tending  visitor  ought  to  know.  The  volume,  I  understand,  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  Cook  Tourist  Agency.  Mr.  Terry  evidently  has  made  what  will 
henceforth  be  the  standard  guide  to  Mexico.  His  handy  volume  will  add  cent 
per  cent  to  the  tourist's  enjoyment  of  that  fasdnating  oountiy."  —  Chicago 
Record-HertUd. 

"Mr.  Terry  has  performed  invaluable  service  in  produdng  a  guide  that  in 
charaoter  and  thoroughness  ranks  with  the  Baedeker  and  the  Murray  publica- 
tions.  The  author  combines  the  qualifications  of  immediate  familiarity  gained 
from  years  of  residenoe  in -Mexioo  and  travel  to  all  párta  of  the  country  and  the 
broader  knowledge  derived  from  other  years  of  travel  all  over  the  world.  The 
wide  perspective  thus  gained  makes  him  unoommonly  competent.  The  need  of  a 
good  guide  to  Mexico  has  long  been  painfully  felt.  Hitherto  there  has  been  notíi- 
ing  but  pretentious  makeshifts,  sources  of  misguidance  rather  than  help.  Then 
is  an  admirable  bibliography,  as  well  as  numerous  accurate  maps  and  plans.  It 
is  a  valuable  guide,  and  Mr.  Terry  writes  with  entertaining  appreciatiyeoeM  m 
well  as  with  informing  oonciaeness."  —  BoHon  Herald, 
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'Mr.  Terry  is  the  first  man  who  has  had  the  patience  and  the  abili^  to  com- 
pile  the  kind  of  volume  which  the  traveler  to  Mexico  requires.  There  is  practically 
no  place  in  the  entire  republio  which  is  not  íully  covered  by  his  painstaking,  ac- 
ourate,  and  exhanstive  text.  Altogether,  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  and  it 
wili  be  f  ound  indispensable  to  every  one  who  intends  to  visit  Mexioo  or  who  has 
made  the  joumey.  It  is  furnished  with  many  beautifully  executed  maps  and 
plans.  It  completely  displaoes  all  previous  volumes  of  the  kind,  whether  in  Eng- 
Ush  or  Spanish."  —  New  Orleana  Picayune. 

"The  author  has  summarízed  in  his  volume  more  praotical  information  about 
Mexico  than  can  be  found  in  any  single  volume  on  that  country  in  English."  — 
New  York  Sun. 

"This  is  a  oombination  of  history  and  guide  book.  A  surprising  amount  of 
information  relating  to  the  extemal  features  of  life  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is 
packed  intő  these  closely  printed  pages.  The  paper  is  thin  Bible  paper,  the  type 
is  good,  and  the  book,  which  contains  nearly  as  much  matter  as  a  volume  of  the 
Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  is  so  light  and  small  that  it  could  easily  be  carried  in  a 
coat  pocket.  To  the  traveler  in  Mexico  it  must  be  a  Vadé  Mecum  of  great  value." 
The  Chrxetian  Register,  Boston. 

*" Terry 's  Mexico'  may  be  commended  as  a  trustworthy  handbook  for  trav- 
elers.  Its  information  is  full  and  up-to-date,  and  is  given  with  a  high  degree  of 
accuracy."  —  New  York  Evening  Post. 

"Full  of  interesting  and  accurate  information."  —  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

"It  is  a  book  that  is  calculated  to  fill  any  one  possessed  of  the  traveler's  instinot 
with  a  wild  desire  to  pack  up  and  set  off  at  once  in  search  of  the  multitudinously 
interesting  places  and  objects  described  in  its  pages  and  to  be  traced  in  its  alluring 
maps."  —  The  DiaU  Chicago. 

"Mr.  Terry  has  done  well  to  fumish  a  guidebook  parallel  with  thooe  which 
Baedeker  publishes  for  European  travelers.  The  présen  t  volume  adequately 
fulfills  its  purpose."  —  lAterary  Digest,  New  York. 

"This  extremely  valuable  guide  book  should  call  attention  to  Mexico  as  a 
country  for  sightseeing.  Over  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  a  comprehensive 
account  of  Mexican  history,  which  begins  for  us  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  and 
to  an  estimate  of  the  fine  árts  and  literature  of  the  race.  The  descriptions  of  con- 
temporary  manners  and  customs  are  illuminating;  there  is  plenty  of  good  counsel 
anent  methods  of  travel,  the  shops  and  theatres  and  intercourse  with  the  people. 
It  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  upon  the  meríts  of  the  author's  work,  but  to  say 
that  it  is  just  as  good  as  Baedeker  is  to  say  enough."  —  Providence  Journal. 

• 

"  Not  only  a  long  and  minute  acquaintance  with  the  country,  but  generál  sa- 
gacity  and  a  good  insight  intő  Mexican  character  guide  the  author  in  his  advioe 
to  tourists.  Mr.  Terry  usefuUy  gives  the  Spanish  equivalents  for  many  Ehiglish 
words."  —  The  Nation,  New  York. 

"  Mr.  Terry  has  made  a  guide  book  that,  without  fear  of  results  of  a  comparíson, 
Í8  fit  to  stand  beside  anything  the  great  Baedeker,  prínce  of  guide  book  makeis, 
ever  turnéd  out.  Clear  type  and  good  paper  make  the  book  all  the  more  attraotíve 
and  useful."  —  St.  Louis  Olobe-DemocraL 
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**  A  tlioiOttcfaly  cavefol  guide  book  and  a  boon  to  tbe  tbouaands  of  Ámericans 
who  go  to  Meadoo  or  who  expect  to  go  there.  An  inspectíon  of  this  volume  by  <me 
who  has  been  in  Mexico,  and  who  is  able  to  detect  an  error  if  any  exiated  in  the 
descriptíon  of  the  plaoes  with  which  he  is  familiar,  fails  to  reveal  any  inaccuracy. 
That  the  author  does  not  descríbe  the  plaoes  to  which  he  takes  the  reader  in  a  dry 
and  categorioal  manner  is  indicated  by  the  little  account  of  the  Sonoran  wilder- 
ness  between  Magdaléna  and  Hermosillo,  which  is  absolutely  true  to  the  condi- 
tions."  —  New  York  Mail. 

"Hitherto  tourists  to  Mexico  have  had  as  guides  somé  more  or  less  interesting 
descriptíve  book.  Henceforth  they  may  arm  themselves  with  a  really  adequate 
guide.  The  pocket  sise,  color  and  flexibility  of  binding,  Bible  paper,  typography 
and  compactness  of  'Terry's  Mexico'  are  precisely  liké  one  of  Baedeker's  familiar 
handbooks  for  travelers.  On  oonsulting  the  text  we  fínd  that  a  seríous  attempt 
has  been  made  to  extend  the  similarity  alsó  to  the  high  standard  for  concise  ac- 
ouracy  and  adequacy  set  by  Baedeker's  guides.  The  author  summarises  an  im- 
mense  amount  of  generál  infoimation  about  Mexico.  Mr.  Terry's  text  is,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  many  maps  and  plans  in  oolors.  His  book  is  indispensable 
to  the  tourist."  —  The  Outlook,  New  York. 

"Whatever  it  behooves  the  invader  of  Mexico  to  know  has  been  set  down  in 
orderiy  sequence  by  the  oompiler  of  'Terry's  Mexico.'  ...  It  is  a  fat  little  vol- 
ume fitted  to  the  hand,  oonvenient  for  the  satchel,  and  solidly  packed  with  tbe 
information  most  to  be  desired  by  the  prospective  traveler  conceming  money, 
language,  climate,  what  to  wear,  how  to  buy,  and  which  sights  to  see.  It  is  the 
reault  of  srears  of  travel  and  peraonal  observation  and  experienoe,  compiled  with 
the  purpoae  of  making  it  of  permanent  interest  and  value."  —  Milwaukee  FVee 
Pressm 

"A  valuable  new  guide  book  containing  a  mass  of  information  condenaed  intő 
a  very  amall  space.  The  book  may  be  süpped  intő  the  pocket,  but  it  contains  850 
pages,  with  complete  descriptions  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  southem 
republic,  with  ample  notes  on  literature,  language,  architecturet  arcfa»ology, 
Indián  races,  eto.  Every  town  of  any  siae  is  mentioned,  with  names  of  hotels, 
prioes,  distance  from  wharf  or  depót,  carriage  híre,  eto.  With  this  book  one  may 
plan  a  trip  through  Mexico  and  estimate  his  expenses  very  accurately."  —  San 
Franciseo  Ckronicle, 

*'The  information* contained  in  'Terry's  Mexico*  is  authentíc  and  has  the  en- 
dorsement  of  the  Mexican  govemment  officials,  including  President  Porfirio 
Diaz.  No  tourist  to  Mexico  can  faii  to  leam  much  about  that  wonderful  country 
if  he  has  this  guide  book."  —  San  Antonw  Bxpreea. 

"The  author  and  oompiler,  T.  Philip  Terry,  has  rendered  a  great  service  not 
only  to  every  English-speaking  person  visiting  Mexico*  but  to  all  who  wiah 
information  of  one  sort  or  another,  about  the  republic.  The  facts  are  most  con- 
veniently  arranged,  there  is  much  interesting  description,  and  the  treatment  of 
history,  races,  etc,  is  unusually  satisfactory."  —  Newark  News. 

"This  new  handbook  for  travellers  in  the  Mexican  republic  is  replete  with 
information.  .  .  .  Its  contents  cover  all  parts  of  the  republic,  follow  railway 
routes,  describe  cities,  eto.;  in  short,  it  is  indispensable  to  the  traveler."  — D«- 
iroü  Free  Prése, 


